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Akins,  Waverly  F„  chairman.  Wake  County  Commission,  resolution..  146 

Barlow,  Melvin  Ij.,  professor.  Graduate  School  of  Education  Univer- 
sity of  California,        Angeles,  prepared  statement  of   736 

Bennett,  Carroll  L.,  director  of  Career  Education,  Des  Moines  Area 
Community  College,  prepared  statement  of   754 

BInnle,  Arthur  A.,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Educat.  .,  State  of 
Wash. : 

Letter  to  Chairman  Perkins  enclosing  Information  requested,  a 

memorandum,  exhibits  I  and  IT,  dated  I>ecenit)er  13, 1074   1105 

Prei)ared  statement  of.  -  -    1067 
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i^reiwred  statements,  letters,  supiilemental  material,  etc. — (\mtinuc.l 

Boi^eiich,  Thomas  M.,  Ed.D.,  executive  director.  California  AdviHory 
Council  on  Vocotional  Education  and  Technical  TralninR: 
Letter  to  chairman  Porkioa  enclosing  inonuation  reu nested,  dated 

October  L\  IHT-I   I    12r»l 

Prepared  hta»ement  of  .  .   12U0 

Bottoms,  iiiw.  vice  president  of  Guidance  Division,  American  Vota- 

tlonnl  AxiMx*iation,  Inc.,  prepared  Htatemeut  of   7H0 

Hrrnnan.  i;ruce  F.,  assisunt  superintendent  for  Vocational-Technical 
"iduit  ICducation,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Olympia.  Washington: 

U-tter  io  Contrressjnan  Meetls,  dute<l  October  7,  1»74   1007 

Prcpa.  M  statement  of  .   073 

Hurk^tt,  l>r,  I^well  A.,  executive  director,  American  Vocational  Asso> 
ciat^m  * 

••L.;:**'.aive  proiMisaU  for  Vocational  Kdnrutiou,"  a  study   nn7 

Prej^UHi  statement  of   570 

Clary.  Dr.  J(»M'pli  R:iy,  exetuthe  director,  JState  AdviiM)ry  Council  on 

^  Vo<':itio!,al  Kducntitiu.  KaKijjh,  N.C.,  prcjiareil  statement  of   10:2 

Coster,  Dr.  John  K.,  Professor,  occupational  etlmatioii,  and  director, 
Centor  for  tkrujiational  Education,  North  Carolina  JState  University, 

Ilaleiph,  N.C  .  j)rei»are<l  statement  of   131 

Covey.  James,  director,  India nhead  VTAE  district,  prepared  .uattraent 

'♦f    335 

iHUin^iiT,  Jiiine.s.  president,  Nrrth  Carolina  Coumi unity  College  Stu- 
den:  Ct>vcrnuient  Association,  iSmithfield,  X.C.,  iireiiared  statement 

<»f  ---  -   90 

Dn  lUnd,  John.  Mnnus*»ta  Committee  for  the  ilandicai)i»ed,  preiKirtxl 

•itateinent  of  

Duren.  Charle^  T.,  Jr..  student.  Clover  Park  Voca'tionarTeclmi'caf  In- 

»it;tute.  prepared  >ratemeiit  ot   HIO 

KMrwl.  <Mrs.i  I.ilyan.  president,  Monterny  Peninsula  ColIe;;e,  board 
of  Tni.^tets.  .Mnni.tn>.  Calif.,  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  enclosing 

««tatement,  datM  Sej>teml»er  18.  3074     000 

K  i^elke.  Glenn.  Kd  .  D..  direc-tor  of  Occupational  Eil  neat  ion,  Raleigh 

imldic  M'ho'iU,  Knleiish.  N.C.  prepared  statement  of   14:2 

Knsijm.  M.  Date,  viiv  president,  Husky  Oil  Co.,  Washington,  D.C., 

vnpplemeutal  statement  of   835 

Kn^ter.  Dennie  K..  area  vocational  c<>un«elor.  Area  Vocational  Techni- 

veniber  14,  1974   1264 

ciil  School.  MoU»rly,  Mo.,  letter  to  Chairman  Perkin.s,  dated 'Xflh 
Kn<jiell.  Aaron  K..  sni^erintendent.  Wake  County  school  system.  Wake 

Connty,  N.C  .  preimred  statement  of   Tm 

Cie>^*.  Harlan,  executive  director.  Career  Edncational  Advisory  Coun- 
<  it.  De<  Moines.  Iowa,  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins  enclosing  infomia- 

tion  reii«este<l.  da teii  Octol>er  20,  1074   12o6 

Cf'voilwiri.  Oeonre.  executive  director,  Minnesota  Cbippewa  Tribe,  Cass 
I^ke.  Minne<:ota  : 
lifter  to  Congressman  Meeds  from  Hal  BIrkland,  dated  July  25. 

1074   _   r.oo 

Letter  to  Coiifirressman  Mt»e<ls.  datwi  Septeml>er  23,  1074   n21 

Preparetl  statement  of  _  _   r>18 

Orav.  William  Paul,  national  executive  secretary.  Future  Farmers 

of  America.  Alexandria.  Va..  prepared  statement  of   17S 

Gre<ie.  Dr.  John,  vice  chancellor  for  career  and  manpower  programs, 

city  colleges  of  Chicago,  III.,  supideniental  statement   831 

Giiemple.  J^^hn  R.  a^ooiate  comrai»5.«5ioner.  Occupational  Education 
and  Technology.  Texa*;  txhication  Agency.  Au.^tin.  Tex. : 
Letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  enclosing  information  requested, 

dated  Jnne  7.  1074   114 

Prepared  statement  of   115 

llanneman.  James,  consultant  In  agricultural  trades  and  industrial 
education.  Oakland  Intermediate  School  Di.«strict.  Pontlac.  Mich. : 
*Career  education  for  Michigan  youth,**  position  paper  of  Mich- 
igan Personnel  and  Guidance  Association   r»30 
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Pr^paml  statementH,  Uttt* rn,  HWiJi^eineiital  niat*»rial,  ett*.— Continued  Pate 
Hanneinan,  Jamfw — Continued 

**Indu8trUl  arts  education  and  career  development  In  Michigan/ 
lK»8ition  pai»er  of  Michigan  Inrustrial  Kducatlon  Society,  luc— 
Ilecommendation  of  Michigan  OccuiMtlonai  Educational  Associa- 
tion   

He^gensen,  Lester,  iircsldeut,  Helgenseu  Harvewxtore,  Inc.,  preiwred 

statement  of  

Ilemsej,  WilUam  L.,  director,  Winona  Area  Vocational-Technical  In- 
stitute, Winona,  Minn.,  prei«red  statement  of   ''^J 

IhAiYm,  Dr.  Addison,  State  director,  vw^atloual-technlcal  education 
servim,  I^AnsIng,  Mich.: 
Letter  to  Chalnnan  Perlcins,  enclos<ing  Infonnation  requested, 

dated  July  22,  1974   4(jt> 

Pre|«red  statement  of  

Howard,  BUly  R.,  executive  director,  Kentuclcy  State  advisory  council 
«n  voca    nal  ei"  icatlon : 

lietter  * .  *^lmlrman  Perkins  enclosiiig  information  requested,  dated 

December  13, 1W4   VJ:\ii 

Prepi^red  statement  of   lii^H 

Iselly.  l>onald  C,  Ukh\  director,  Ahimance  County  schools,  Qraham, 

X.C.,  prepared  statement  of   1H« 

Jaeobsen,  Carl,  member,  Washington  Association  for  Retarded  CItitens, 
Olympia,  Wash.,  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  dated  November  12, 

W4    10*^ 

Johnson,  Charles  A.,  executive  assistant.  Office  of  SUte  Director,  Co- 
ordlnatlni?:  Council  for  Occupational  Education,  letter  to  Congress- 
man MeiHlK  dnted  September  25.  in74   1103 

Johnson,  Larry  W.,  executive  director.  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 

America,  prepared  statement  of   152 

Johnson,  Dr.  Walter  S.,  president,  Washington  State  Community  Col- 
lege District  17,  prepared  statement  of   1(^*7 

Johnson,  Wallace,  chairman,  Washington  State  Advisory  Council  on 

Vocational  Education,  prepared  statement  of   K^n 

JimdiUil,  Ray,  director.  Public  Affairs,  Westeni  Publishing  Co.,  Racine, 

Wise.,  prepared  statement  of   -7(1 

Keith,  John  W.,  president,  Washington  Vocational  Association, 

Cheney,  Wash.,  pre^'Ared  statement  of    Il.TJ 

King,  Charles,  executive  director.  Office  Education  Association, 

Columbus.  Ohio,  prepared  statement  of   '^^^ 

Kinhner.  Harland.  Clinton vl He.  Wise,  prepareil  statement  of   2S."i 

Kiser,  Robert  H.,  member  and  past  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Vocational 

Kd«f'atlf>n  Advls*iry  Council,  prepared  stnteniHit  of   1207 

Knaack.  William  C,  superintendent.  Special  intermediate  school  dis- 
trict me  White  Bear  Lake.  Mich..  prej»flre<l  statement  of   4SL 

KoontK,  Richard  H.,  director  of  occupational  education,  Stanly  County 

S?hool  System,  Stanly  County,  X.C  prepare<l  statement  of   l.SO 

Kuit,  Lynne,  graduate,  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute,  prepared  state- 
ment of   270 

iJiuritsen,  Robert  R.,  coordinator,  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  In- 
stitute Program  for  Deaf  Students,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  prepared 

statement  of    401 

Lawrence,  John  R.,  superintendent,  Randc^p^  County  Schools,  Ashe- 

boro.         prepared  statement  of   r»2 

I-iechllder,  George,  Maryland  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational* 

T^hnlcftl  Bdticatlon,  prepared  statement  of   1221 

Lehrmann,  Eugene,  State  director.  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adnlt  Education,  Madison,  Wise.: 
''DIstribntion  of  Federal  Monies  Between  Secondary  and  Post- 
Secondary  Systems,"  an  article   2.Vi 

"Distribution  of  Post^Secondary  and  Adult  Federal  Funds  Be- 
tween I'rhan  and  Rurst  Areas  of  i*tcoiisln,"  a  document   2.^7 

"Service  to  Indians,**  a  document-    —  2.^1 

Lennon,  John  D.,  dean  of  men.  North  Carolina  Central  University, 

Durham,  N.C.,  prepared  statement  of   12*^ 

Li«htner,  Clarence,  nmyor.  City  of  Raleigh,  N.C..  resolution  _  146 
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tittle.  Billy,  p?t-s:d«i:.  Xort!*  Circ«iinA  A«ocUtioa  of  Future  Fanaers 
a?  Aaerica.  Ela  City.  X.C-.  p«par«4  scttejaent  of   K". 

Lof«s»  DULi^  H~  execatiT«  direrzor,  Kew  Mexico  Sute  Adrisory 
Cottaiit  prfpared  scatesMU  'wti.^—   12r»ti 

McDcweiL  Dccaid  X..  Nitioaal  Adr^rr  Coutxal  <-u  Vocatioi:al  Edu- 
c*i:?<iX  peep^xed  saitea^  of   2riT 

Miller.  Edv^       exiK^Kive  director.  Fumre  Busiaest  Leaders  of 

m*^t  of    ,  .   IM 

Miser.  Fred      &asis;:ft^  ^zpitni^zeitSe^  of  Clcn-er  Park  schools,  pre- 

parwi  star^caecr  cl  ,    11 1 1 

MjoUaess.  Dr^  D.  Bw  sc;•^rilre£wiK:t  o^  ^diooOs.  ned  W^i?.  Miim., 

ptv^^re^i  *tat*c«a:  of   rc!T 

3l»*rt»>a,  Mlch^te-  R.  ex^tsc.vr  dirt<*t*'r.  XUrylta*!  Jitate  Advw»rT 

Council  oa  Vocatioc*!  aid  T^i-nScai  Edt>cation.  letter  to  chtlnoan 

Perkias  ecciosis^  r^awced  irfonamtiocL  dated  October  14. 19T4   12r»r» 

Mondr.  JU&b«js;&dor  Jots,  e»c:;tiTe  dirfctor.  W&shinrton  Stale  Board 

for  Coax»aai:y  Co&t^  Kasttioa,  Olyx;^  supplemenral 

statemettt  of  .  

Nelson.  Rict^rd.  chief.  operatsccis.  Vocational  BducatSon 

r:'>c  State  Departs:*:^:  of  Ed^can^  S^acrtoeato,  Calif.: 

-Ai^-^HiarabtatT  isi  \*«;i:.  <i4i  >:dixtferK'a.*       aaiilysis   7c> 

-A  Sjiiop«:f  of      3£acjw^r  Pro>c:ioa  ModeL~  a  doctitneiit   77.", 

prepared  statesear  c€  

retifr*oo-  HvwArd       Ftrserv  Tixc:  Oraic  §iora^  A&i<>ciaUo&.  St. 

Paul-  MiniL.  prepared  ^.i-^-r^r:  :i   .VIj 

rii«>eaix.  Lee  C,  #uper:^e>3rc:.  A>ifei*;-ro  dty  icboolf^  A&hel>oro.  X.C. 

prepare  ^tareseii:    «1 

Porter  OXr*.  •  Pixie  C  Si-.r-f^^  d^**sr:=>est  chairman,  Needham  R. 

Br^cjciitic  Hi;:^  S.  ;l.vC  Rikith.  N.C  letter  :o  John  Jenmnj:.v, 

o^un.'^L  Apn:      I*>T4    147 

V  '«:»*rv.  Ivti!!^^  lisate.  V.\**>.iC-is  C.  rr^ijciiifc!  Ir^itutioii,  F<»x  Lake, 

pwpjtred  stareciecr  t       L*7.^ 

"Pn^i)ieac>  o*'ei2i«:^  i>  zt^f^  Ttr.      :trf^r;rt::io:i.<  which  offer  rocaiional 

♦Hlt2<ut:.^n  ^.rh  <rrt^:^i  -ac^irl -fn^'*  t2  aniHe  entitled:   

Privfi::.   .Mr^. .   Sa^t.  tr-ivbr?  C'*.*ndiiar<jr.  dii^:m»atire  education^ 

.V-h-NT»>  H.^tL  S  b..* :    Rjti^>,:;*L  C%.?ir:TT   N  0^  i-rejiared  state- 

nsenr  »  f  _  

PiitaiAn.  R.  H-  ex^:c:.'r  •i.r^r:  r.  a<in<y.rT  c-:»T:ac:':  on  rc»caiional 

^i^jcari'  Z.  <KT2L^ii.  Wt-i..  l-errrr  to  C':»2^c^esisni£n  Meed^  dated 

X'vrecsr't^r  IX  :S»74    _     1 1 1.^2 

Qt:irit?<.      r<i».  ct:*f  idr^i^crt:  r.  :*  lird  cf  edut-atk^n  of  the  citr  of 

Ne^  Y  rk.  ;r^7arv*i        r.N* 

RiaieT.  r,^  rxe  L..  dxr^r.  r  Miy    :5:±'e  V  xTjitjcntl  Te<  hn:cal  School. 

Paiit'sr:!:.-  Kt.  pr*r4irv<i  --i!-^-*-::  .  f    7ari 

R»^»*i.  >Iildrv«L  exe»"t::;f^'  d.rv,-  r  r:::zre  HorDetnakr-ri:  of  .\menca. 

Wd^h.nz:  c.  I»C.  pr^arv*i  '^titr^.t-n:  .  f    

K^vlj  Z"  3lr  A->ir»^*'  »^  

Ru«!:i^r.  E.  R  <-**r:.  •  h.*.m.t:-  \r.^-*r.*.r:  tdi^s-rj  ^^'UnfU  ^.n  To<ationa! 

ft.  M-fC -d- r.-  W.*.  ;rv;ti'v^  -^-•!*--#et.t   

.<«art>  r-  ash.  r»r  C.  Caj'*r  ;r  f-^^^-r  t  ♦r-its  r^l  and  adu.t  educ-a:i<»n. 

Ati»«m  T'-.Trr^r'T  A'.r ^m,  aU,  ;rt-;t*rj-d  cTfcteaent  of  

N-2i^ar-r.  •  Lr^-r-ri  C,  *-'>i-^'.  C.-  Ter  Park  V^K:»*tiunal-Tech- 

rr.-j!  l:i>T.:z:^,  ^>'^*iT^i  ^'iz-cl^z:  "f   1)17 

V       rdr^'unj  Sra*,^  aFI.-*;!."*  nk.-;     4-4:^.n^nT  '^r,  career  ed:j.-Mti«»!s.  14r» 
<:r»^k.  \V.::.i2:  yr .  d-r-*.-^  r  F  t  V±u^r  T^hn;-a!  Institute.  Applet  on. 

\V*.  i'it-c--'" "  -f.    

.^>lite.  J.  hz,  A45*i<tas:  r  -       -^:6e-:.  Xnrth  C^r^ihna  Fam  Bureau 

F*»<i»*rt':  r.  Ra;^.zs-  NT  ;^^*;tiLr»*i  «ti:^s>fr:t  of   Ji7 

.«2!ich.  Rber:  A..  pr^itSrit.  N  rrii  Cir:.*i2^a  V-x^nonal  Acnculrure 

Teacher*  A<i«<%  C^c»;»~.r::r  W^^h  Sk-ho-Vi.  Xonh  Carolina. 

[■r*»f4»r»5d  sZ.iz^^j>-z:    t  .  
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Preimred  statemeiitK,  lettern,  Mupplenicntal  material,  etc.— Continued  pace 
Sorenaen,  Robert  P.,  dlHtrlct  director,  Moraine  Parte  Technical  In- 

Ktltute,  prp|mre(l  statement  of   290 

Standridge,  John  P.,  superintendent,  vocational  and  adult  education, 
ihide  County  l*ubllc  Bihools,  Miami.  Pla. : 

Letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  dated  September  27, 1974  as 

Prepared  statement  of  -  «  ») 

SteTenaon,  William  asaiaUnt  State  director  end  head,  DIrlslon  of 
Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Oklahoma  SUte  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  prepared 

statement  of   732 

Stone,  T,  K.«  chairman,  Kentucky  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, prepared  «tateme*it  of   1210 

Sntton,  (Miss)  Jeannle,  State  president  FHA*HERO,  Freedom  Hl|^ 

School,  Korganton*  N.C^  prepared  statement  of   85 

TbompaoDt  Barbara.  State  superintendent.  Public  Instruction,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  letter  to  chairman  Perkins,  date<l  Auinint  14, 1974   345 

Thompoon,  Dorothy,  chairman,  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Educatior*  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Letter  to  dialrman  Perkins,  dated  July  17,  1974,  enclosing  six 

questlonn   501 

Tuttle,  Francis,  state  Director  of  Oklahoma  SUte  Department  of 

Prepared  statement  of  1   3S7 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  prepared  statement  of..   590 

Van  Alystyne,  David.  Jr..  co-chairman.  Committee  on  l>al8L  ion, 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  -  • 
"Unmet  Needs  and  Unresolved  Issues  of  Vocational-Technical 

Education  In  the  United  Stales,**  a  document   1155 

Prepared  statement  of    1150 

\ance,  John  F.,  executive  vice  president,  McOraw-HIll  Book  Co..  New 
York,  N.T.,  letter  to  John  J.  Jennings,  counsel,  dated  September  23, 

1974  -   1265 

Van  Tries,  Robert  P.,  assistant  commissioner  of  vocational-technical 
education  in  Minn. : 

Letter  to  chairman  Perkins,  dated  Julj  19, 1974   500 

Prepared  statement  of   351 

Whitlnir,  Ralph  S.,  Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  Minneapolis.  Minn., 

prepared  statement  of   557 

Wllkins,  Paul,  Tacoma,  Wash.*  prepared  statement  of  -  -  1120 

Williams,  Dr.  Charlie  G.,  deputy  superintendent  for  Instr^  .Ion.  South 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Education,  Columbia,  b.C,  prepared 

statement  of     65 

Woolard,  Dr.  C        rector.  Kershaw  County  Vocational  Center, 

Camden.  S.C..       t.red  statement  of   79 

Tearer,  Dr.  J.  Frank,  superintendent,  Durham  County  schools,  Dur- 
ham, N.C.,  prepared  statement  of   47 
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FRIDAY,  APBIL  26, 1074 

House  of  Befresextahves, 
Gexeral  Subcommittee  ox  Education 
OF  THE  Committee  ox  Education  and  Labor, 

Baleigk,  N.C. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  met,  pursuant  to  ivotice, 
at  9:45  ajn,,  in  Raleigh,  N,C.,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman) 
presidmg. 

Present :  Representatives  Perkins,  Lehman,  and  Andrews. 

Staff  members  present  Jack  Jennings,  counsel;  and  Charles  Rad- 
clifFe,  minority  counsel. 

Chairman  tERiONs.  The  hearing  will  now  come  to  order.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  in  Raleigh,  N.C,  to  hear  testimony  on  the  Vocatimal 
Education  Act.  Chancellor  Caldwell,  would  you  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment at  this  time? 

Chancellor  Caij)weix.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  these  important 
hearings  were  not  waiting  on  me  to  commence.  Li  any  event,  I  am 
here  now.  Chairman  Perkins  will  get  under  way  as  soon  as  I  say 
welcome  to  him  and  his  colleagues  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  glad  he  lias  decided  to  conduct  this  hearing  in  North  Carolina 
on  our  campus.  We  are  highly  engaged  m  vocational  education.  We 
have  been  historically  catered  in  the  vocational  areas  Giairman 
Perkins.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  all  of  us  in  education  and  more  specifi- 
cally, those  of  us  in  higher  education,  are  indebted  to  you  for  the 
way  you  have  conducted  yourself  in  the  Congn^s  of  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  education.  You  have  been  an  admirable  example  of 
a  good  committee  chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Also,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing:  your  minority  representative 
with  you.  I  have  a  Wisconsin  mother-in-law  who  is  the  staunchest 
Republican  you  ever  did  see.  Thank  you. 

The  CuAiRiHAX.  Chancellor  Caldwell,  first  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  most  gracious  welcome. 

Next*  let  me  introduce  the  persons  with  me  this  morning.  Of  course, 
you  nil  know  Congressman  Andrews,  on  my  left.  Congressman  Tubman 
will  be  here  later.  Congressman  Quic  was  scheduled  to  be  here,  but 
could  not  make  it  at  the  last  moment.  He  is  being  represented  by 
Charles  Radcliffe,  minority  counsel ;  Jack  Jennings,  counsel  of  my  sub- 
committee staff  is  also  here. 

In  1963,  when  we  were  oi.ly  spending  approximately  $100,000  or 
$150,000  tmder  the  George-Barden  Act,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
trades  and  industrial  vocational  educat'on,  we  knew  something  had 
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tM  lie  done.  At  t'til  niiio,  Xonii  Carolina  was  out  in  tlio  forefront  with 
their  own  rcv-ational  5-.hool  Kopresonutives  from  North  Carolina  «;ne 
to  W±siiii:2ttei  to  testify  and  grave  ns  a  lot  of  good  ideas  about  the 
forBiuIa.  We  enacted  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  !%:>  wliich, 
^or  the  nrst  tiiue.  provided  constniction  funds  for  vocational  schools 
thrx>afiK»=at  tiie  «wntrT. 

I  want  TO  also  add  that  that  conference  committee,  to  my  knowledge, 
was  the  Li^?  one  Senator  Li^te^  Hill  sat  on  before  he  retired  from  the 
^eriitc. 

Trier.      r.err  year,  in  11><>4.  we  addt^l  a  j.rovision  in  the  Appalachian 
?<"»  ::-st  li.-e  ]«x>rer  «"onimnnitic*  in  the  Appalachian  ai-ea  could 
2^  ^  2>^r-r:.r  of  tlicir  crists  fmni  tlie  GovernnuMit  to  construct  voca- 

Tl.e  ex]=sr.s:mi  of  vrx^atiohrJ.  schools  in  Xoi-th  Carolina  ceilainly 
njike^  ar.yi«>iy  feel  irocxL  Ucause  tiiey  are  industrially  oriented — moi-e 
i*>  r^ersaCs  rh^m  in  any  other  State  I  know  of 

i  am  *v'I<rhted  to'  be  here  in  Raleigh  this  niornin<r  to  commence 
h-tirir^Tr  or.  »xxnu»ationaL  vc»cational  and  carc*er  education.  These  will 
i«  the  nr^  niajor  hearing  conducted  by  a  committee  of  Congress  on 
vcr^-ati^ir^:  t-incation  anywhere  in  the  country-  since  the  196S  amend- 
n-.^r.ts  to  the       act  were  enacted. 

I  lo  wsr.T  TO  state  that  ir  was  Congrc»s>mau  Quie  from  Minnesota, 
a  irreat  leader  in  education  in  this  country,  and  I  who  took  the  bill 
wh:- a  r-ecame  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  19G8  to  the 
f'v:  .-nr.niinee. 

We  are  l«e<rinnir.g  these  liearings  today  in  North  Carolina  In^cause 
of  the  •'HUStandin^  leadership — l>oth  past  and  present — which  your 
S?^te  lia5  derjWiStrated  in  tlje  field  of  vocational  education.  .V  deep 
c»?Trjr.:tnier*t  to  vocat:onal  training  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
aj-.^)ur.;  of  Stite  funds  ^upponing  vocational  education  i)rograms  in 
NV»rt?.  Caro'in  i  is  auprc^ximately  fi\e  times  greater  than  the  Federal 
sh;ire  nin«v  Te»-ei^-ed  for  this  purpose.  .\nd.  I  was  infomied  that 
.vid.t'.'Cial  Trjijiion  ha?  ju?t  n^^ently  l^een  added  to  the  State 
I  .'ve'  «•  I  S3;i  ; n^n  f»^r  vcw-citional  education  dy  the  Xortli  ( *arolira  State 
TjeiT^'sT-.ri  the  remainder  of  tliis  fiscal  year  and  for  fiscal  year 
:.-7.\  T1/.5  i?  the  kind  of  ronmiitment  we  v/oiild  like  to  see  all  States 
r.^.ke -r,  vv-a::onal  e/iTt'^Jit  on, 

T>-*  -I'Vrivj'r.a:  ri:id-  ^yv.l  allow  the  many  fine  vocational  cduca- 
t  i-i  ;'->-irT^^.''  thf^t  h?r"-  nlrcndv  i>roven  their  success  in  your  State 
t.o  Y»r.'  ^K^V.      TO  iHrriilt  you  to  expand  others  and  to  create 

I  ^  T  .aT  \"  \  J:r;v.'  e-jK-oally  ?trou<r  secondary  education  pro-- 
tz-i:  -  :  X«':t"*i  (  .'.r^.\;  a  wj.i  li  pi<»vidc  jol)  entry  skills  for  your 
vn  w  .  r,r.  »■  : p'ni:  to  mntiniie  on  to  po^^t-secondary  training, 
Ar*;.  1  k^'^w.  -'.nX  yo^^r  ^^-'^-oiidary  «v-hof)ls  have  established  nn 
f  "  ^i]  T»rjn  v  r'>  iKisT'-^fiiiidfiry  institution'^,  technical  institutes. 

-v..  .:  -Tv'  r.]V.-^(.c  .^T.d  rj:iver?:t]ck  to  further  assist  those  students 
v!,.'  •        >'  T"'*t-:r  ^-AU'  nt :«»n»  whetlier  \\  W  at  a  tccliniral  institute  or 


Ptrr:  -sr  an*-:  t  on  i-  flrawn.  too,  to  yonr  StateV  excellent  enrric- 
r .  «:«--\r"oj*:i/*':M  pTo-r.ri.,  v. stroni:  enM>]ia?is  plaml  on  individ- 
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And,  most  important,  is  the  unique  role  North  Carolina  has  dis- 
played in  involving  local  people  in  the  policy  and  planning  decisions 
for  its  vocational  education  and  training  programs.  It  is  of  great 
interest  to  me  to  see  the  new  approach  you  have  taken  in  encouraging 
local  citizenry  and  parental  involvement  by  the  use  of  State-wide 
television.  This  new  approach  whicli  your  State  has  just  undeitaken 
is,  I  believe,  a  §;ood  example  of  why  North  Carolina  is  a  leader  in 
providing  vocational,  occupational,  and  career  training  oppoitunities 
to  the  youth  of  our  State,  This  is  the  kind  of  success  we  in  the  Con- 
gress had  hoped  to  see  result  from  the  implementation  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Of  equal  imjKirtaiice  to  you 
here  today,  a?  well,  is  the  knowledge  that  your  State  educational  sys- 
tem is  constantly  willing  to  study  new  approaches  in  the  area  of  vo- 
cational education. 

Another  reason  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  holding  our  first  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  in  Raleigh  t.  day  is  my  esteem  for  my  colleague 
and  your  Congressman,  Ike  Andrews. 

While  Ike  Andi-ews  has  only  sen'ed  in  the  Congress  for  15  montlis, 
he  has  proven  liimself  to  be  a  hard-working  and  exceptionally  effec- 
tive member  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  am  not  onlv 
proud  to  have  him  serve  on  my  committee,  but  you  here  today  should 
1)6  grateful  to  have  him  as  your  representative  and  voice  in  Wash- 
ington for  education  in  North  Carolina. 

I  could  not  conunence  ohese  hearings  without  mentioning  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  the  great  assistance  Ike  Anurews  provided  us 
in  the  Congress  in  achieving  an  equitable  formula  for  distribution  of 
title  I  funds  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  As 
most  of  you  may  know,  this  is  the  program  that  provides  Federal 
assistance  to  local  schools  for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children 
Ike  Andrews  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  major  piece  of  legislation 
and  was  instrumental  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  children  of 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  other  States  of  the  South  in  the  final 
title  I  formula.  It  was  Ike  Andrews  who  saw  to  it  that  the  children 
of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  cut  back  in  their  funds,  but  would 
continue  in  the  years  ahead  to  receive  their  fair  share  of  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  witnesses  who  will  ap- 
pear bpfore  us  today  from  a  number  of  other  States— South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Texas.  Those  States,  too,  have  made  great  progress  in 
providing  vocational  education.  And,  we  are  looking  forward  to  hear- 
ing  of  their  achievements. 

I  have  found  it  most  beneficial  to  come  to  the  areas  in  the  countiy 
where  we  have  good  vocational  institutions  to  get  fii-st-hand  informa- 
tion, grass  roots  support  and  sugfjestions.  It  is  much  more  convenient 
than  calling  everybody  into  Washington.  I  veiy  seldom  travel  abroad. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  traveled  abroad  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  nor  have  I  ever  traveled  abroad  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's expense  since  I  liave  been  in  Congress. 

We  will  be  holding  further  field  hearinjErs  in  Wi.sconsin  and  Min- 
nesota in  July  and  then  resume  hearings  in  Washington  in  Augu.st 
and  September. 

I  ceitainly  know  that  we  are  not  spending  enough  money  today  for 
vocational  education.  Al  Quie,  the  minority  ranking  menil>er  of  tliis 
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committee,  and  I  have  dwcussed  this  subject  and  with  Congressman 
Andrews  we  feel  within  the  next  2  or  3  yeai*s,  we  will  bo  doubling  the 
expenditure  of  fimds  for  vocational  education  above  what  we  are 

{)resently  spending.  Currently  we  are  spending  about  $3  billion  29  mil- 
ion  in  the  United  States.  On  the  Federal  level  $474  million;  that  has 
gone  up  from  $396  million  in  the  last  Syears  and  it  is  up  for  fiscal  1975, 
up  to  about  $500  million.  In  North  Carolina,  from  the  Federal  level 
the  amount  has  gone  up  from  about  $12  million;  in  1971  to  about 
$16,171*000,  That  is  for  State  and  local.  For  secondary  education, 
your  Federal  allocation  is  $11  million*  It  has  jumped  from  $8  million 
m  the  past  2  years.  For  post-secondary,  you,  are  receiving  approxi- 
mately $4,925,000,  which  jumped  from  $4  million  in  the  last  2  years. 
I  certainly  want  to  see  this  great  program  and  tlie  great  program 
that  you  have  in  this  State  continue  to  go  forward  and  advance  in  the 
future. 

I  commenced  my  career  as  a  teacher  in  education  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  depression.  My  certificate  was  earned  after  2  years  of  college 
back  in  1932.  I  attended  a  little  rural  school.  At  $9.60  a  month,  I 
decided  I  could  not  make  a  living  and  it  would  be  better  for  mo  to  try 
to  manage  to  go  to  law  school.  So,  I  decided  that  I  would  get  out  of  the 
teaching  business  and  go  into  law.  But  when  I  came  to  uie  Congress, 
I  came  with  that  in  my  mind  that  somewhere  along  the  line,  we  had 
to  make  teaching  a  profession  and  we  had  to  provide  vocational  train- 
ing. Let  it  be  professionally  oriented,  trade,  anij  industrially  oriented, 
ifo  State  has  made  greater  progress  in  training  people  for  industry 
where  that  industry  wants  to  locate  within  that  State.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  wanted  to  come  here  and  I  certainly  want  to  tell 
this  group  another  reason  I  am  here  today.  We  have  been  bogged  down 
in  Washington  for  about  16  months  on  the  Elementary  and  ^condary 
Education  Act  arguing  over  an  eauitable  distril)ution  of  title  1 
money.  Some  of  the  richer  States  felt  like  they  had  about  70  percent  of 
their  children  on  AFDC,  some  of  .the  poorer  States  like  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  could  not  count  a  cUM  in  a  family  with 
an  income  above  $2,000.  Whereas  in  New  York,  you  can  count  all 
those  children  on  AFDC  if  they  were  receiving  $5,000,  $6,000  or  $7,000. 
It  was  the  same  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  other  wealthy  States 
in  the  country.  We  were  trying  to  achieve  equity,  trying  to  treat  a)., 
the  children  m  the  Nation  alike.  We  knew  we  did  not  have  the  v(  te 
to  do  that,  but  we  came  as  close  to  it  as  we  possibly  could  and  we  cut 
back  on  the  AFDC  payments,  considerably. 

My  good  friends,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  to  open  up  these  hearli^gs. 
We  promised  the  Office  of  Education,  I  should  make  mention  of  that, 
sonietime  ago  during  the  hearings  on  elementary  and  sex^ondary  edu- 
cation, tliat  we  would  consider  all  Federal  vociitional  educational 
programs.  Some  of  the  programs  they  recommended  tliat  we  consoli- 
date we  did  not  consolidate  but  we  would  welcome  testimony  f  rom  tlie 
witnesses  today  on  the  concept  of  consolidation  and  on  any  suggestions 
you  feel  may  improve  the  vocational  schools  in  this  country  within  the 
next  2  years.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief,  and  I  say  this  with  all  sincerity, 
that  we  will  see  inroads.  This  is  an  area  that  is  the  cheapest  insurance 
acrainst  welfare  and  unemployment  in  the  country.  We  can  double 
the  sums. 
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Now,  Mr.  Andrews,  if  you  have  a  statement,  you  may  proceed, 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  again  for  coming  here. 

First  of  all,  I  guess  1  am  guilty  of  having  traveled  overseas  at 
Government  expense  but  that  was  long  before  I  got  to  Congress,  back 
in  about  World  War  II. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  am  guilty  of  that,  too, 

Mr.  Andrews,  Let  me  just  emphasize  this;  there  is  absolutely 
no  partisan  politics  in  vocational  education  and  there  certainly  should 
not  be.  I  sef^  my  ^ood  friend  Jim  Hunt  has  come  here,  I  hope  to  testify. 
We  have  asked  tlie  Governor  to  come  here.  I  do  not  know  if  he  will  or 
not., 

Al  Quie  promised  me  he  would  be  here  today.  I  later  learned  that 
would  be  impossible.  Jim  Martin,  a  very  fine  Kepublican  told  me  he 
would  be  here  and  I  hope  he  will  yet  show  up. 

Vocational  education,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  the  oldest  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  having  started  in  1917.  It  has  survived 
during  both  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations  and  should 
survive  throughout  any  administration  and  I  am  sure  it  will. 

As  to  the  tuning  of  the  conference  here,  it  was  decided  long,  long 
ago  that  as  soon  as  the  committee  completed  its  vote  with  the  very 
major  programs,  we  would  then  undertake  hearings  and  begin  work 
on  vocational  education,  I  do  not  think  anyl)ody  knew  last  year  when 
we  started  work  on  the  Elementary  and  Seconaary  Act  that  it  would 
take  this  long.  That  passed  tlie  Congress  last  year.  The  chairman 
promised  me  that  the  first  hearings  would  be  held  in  Raleigh,  X,C, 
Thi*^  State  is  recognized  as  having  some  of  the  finest  programs  and 
certainly  some  of  the  finest  people  working  in  them. 

It  is  required  that  the  States  match  dollar  for  dollar,  Xorth  Carolina 
has  consistently  matched  the  Federal  allocation  to  the  extent  of  $5 
not$l. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  at  this  time  to  move  on  with  the  upgrading  of 
this  fine  program.  I  appreciate  all  of  you  here  in  support  of  it  and  we 
will  have  a  continually  improving  vocational  j^rogram  in  North 
Carolina  and  throughout  the  country. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Charlio  Raddiffe,  minority  counsel  for  the 
committee,  is  here  today  representing  Air.  Quie,  who  is  one  of  tlie 
greatest  proponents  in  the  Nation.  Do  you  have  a  statement? 

Ml',  RArx'LTiTE.  Mr,  Quie  is  very  mvvy  he  was  unable  to  be  here 
and  I  would  certainly  concur  with  the  remarks  that  have  already 
been  made. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  \uiderstand.  Our  first  witness  is  the  Honor- 
able ''^ames  Hunt,  Lieutenant  Goveiiior,  State  of  North  Carolina. 

!Mr.  Governor,  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  prefer  but  before  you 
start,  I  may  have  neglected  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  the 
fact  that  I  have  used  your  State  Department  and  have  called  tliom  on 
a  dozen  different  occasions.  I  contacted  Dr,  Craig  Phillips,  Bob 
Strother,  Nurliam  Warwick,  and  othei-s  in  coimection  with  running 
these  formulas.  We  were  having  to  sec  that  not  only  Nortli  Carolina 
received  equitabh  and  fair  treatment  but  children  in  other  States 
throughout  the  count ly. 

The  State  Depai  tment  of  one  State  in  this  Nation  who  we  felt  wanted 
too  much  money,  the  State  of  New  York,  has  a  large  department  of 
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education  in  Washington.  So,  \ve  had  to  call  on  some  outside  lielp 
and  we  used  your  good  iK?ople  in  this  State  moi*e  so  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Nation  for  that  pu  rpose. 
Go  ahead,  Mr.  Governor* 

STATEMEMT  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  HUNT,  JR.,  LIEUTENANT  GOVEE- 
NOB,  STATE  OF  NOBTH  CAKOLINA 

Mx\  IlrxT.  I  am  James  li.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Governor,  State 
of  Xoith  Carolina. 

I  want  to  say  first  of  all  how  ghul  we  are  to  have  you  heiv,  how 
grateful  we  are  to  have  you  liei-e  so  we  can  know- you  better.  You  men- 
tioned working  with  our  State  depailment  ol  education.  We  are 
proud  here  in  Xorth  Carolina  that  we  could  i>i'o\  ide  this  kind  of  help. 
We  think  once  in  a  while  somebody  does  need  to  keep  New  York  State 
straight  and  we  ai*e  proud  to  do  our  share. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  speak  tmlay  in  support  of  vocational 
education  legislation.  Obviously,  my  position  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
would  force  upon  me  an  interest  in  training  progxains  for  all  cur 
l>opulace,  but  bevond  that,  as  an  active  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  iCducation,  I  have  seen  the  effectiveness  and  the  effect 
of^ood  vocational  education  programs  on  our  youth  and  adults. 

falso  want  to  commend  the  decision  on  the  part  of  this  committee.  I 
believe  the  involvement  of  citizens  in  terms  of  where  we  are  going  to  go 
in  America  is  critical. 

It  is  extremely  wise  of  the  Congress  to  hold  such  preliminary  hear- 
ings in  anticipation  of  new  vocational  education  legislation.  The  in- 
volvement cf  citizens  in  this  decision  is  critical.  Snco  1017,  history 
shows  that  new  legislation  in  this  field  from  the  Federal  level  ha:* 
alwaj's  been  preceded  by  the  input  of  millions  of  our  citizens.  In  this 
aiva  of  education  in  particular,  I  feel  tlie  Congress  has  been  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  American  people  and  when  Congress  has  acted, 
educational  opportunities  have  grown.  Witness  for  example  the  mas- 
sive expansion  given  to  vocational  education  programs  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Voc.tional  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  subsequent 
amendments  of  1968. 

Since  1963,  trade  and  industrial  education  programs  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina have  more  than  doubled  at  the  secondary  level;  programs  in  bu.«i- 
ness  and  office  echication  have  Iven  greatly  increased,  though  not  nearly 
ruough  to  meet  the  needs:  distribution  and  marketing  progi^ms  have 
increased  by  one-third;  and  health  occupations  has  experienced  at 
least  a  lO-fold  increase.  One  might  anticipate  that  with  this  gro\yth 
agricultural  education  would  have  declined  but  in  Xoith  Carolina 
such  has  not  been  the  case,  except  to  a  verj^  sligh.*^  degree,  and  interest 
in  agricultural  educational  programs  is  growing  rapidly  once  again, 
not  only  in  niral  but  also  in  urban  areas. 

Ttie  ne'*d  for  increased  opportunities  of  a  vocational  nature  for  our 
population  has  been  pointed  out  recently  in  a  study  clone  by  Cruze, 
Johnston,  and  Bressler  of  the  Research'Triangle  Institute  in  Xorth 
Carolina  entitled,  "North  Carolina  Educational  Policy  Plans  for  tlie 
1970's."  I  am  very  interested  in  tliis  study  because  it  indicates  some 
of  the  things  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  to  prepare  for  the  things  to 
come  So  often  in  education  as  well  as  in  other  areas,  we  look  at  the 
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needs  right  now  without  taking  into  consideration  the  needs  to  be 
i-equii-ed  later.  In  this  study,  thei-e  ai-e  data  which  speak  to  the  educa- 
tional system  i-equirements  for  the  decade  of  1970-80.  There  exists  in 
this  decade,  according  to  this  report,  a  training  requirement  of 
1.101.600  individuals  to  move  into  the  work  force  throughout  this 
pcrioil  of  time.  The  largest  number  of  individuals  needed — 352,200—- 
is  centei-ed  in  the  high  scTiool  graduate  category. 

Other  requirements  in  decreasing  order  of  Importance  are  for  post-secondary 
tocluiical  and  vocational  training  (217,800),  liigh  school  1-3  training  (187,100), 
coUege  4  plus  training  (174,900),  and  college  1-3  training  (166.900)., 

The  I'epoit  goes  on  to  say : 

Training  requiremenfs  at  the  secondary  level  indicate  a  strong  need  to  retain 
current  5?chool  age  youth  in  the  educational  system  until  high  school  graduation. 
Availabilities  of  work  force  new'  entrants  with  high  school  diplomas,  estimated 
from  information  re:K)rted  elsewhere  (X.C.  I>epartment  of  Public  Instruction, 
1974)  which  forms  the  Imsls  for  projections  of  graduates  and  enrollments  at 
each  level  of  secondary  and  post-secondary  education  a^*  discussed  in  a  separate 
technical  paper  ,  .  .  and  summarized  in  Chapter  3,  fall  below  baseline  trainnig 
re<|uirements  by  156,200  (352,200  minus  196,000) . 

This  excess  tmining  requirement  of  156,200  people  in  our  high  school 
pi-ograin  must  be  met  by  good  vocational  eihication  programs  not  now 
in  existence.  We  must  come  forward  with  the  funds  and  the  capacity 
to  give  vocational  training?  to  that  many  more  students  in  Xoith  Caro- 
lina than  we  are  now  providing  for. 

In  addition,  the  report  says : 

Post-secondary  technical  and  vocational  training  requirements  over  the  1970- 
lOSO  decade  total  217,800  in  contra^  with  the  projected  availabilities  of  new 
entrants  of  168.000  if  trends  continue.  The  additional  49,800  work  force  new 
entrants  will  require  67,800  technical  and  vocationa:  program  completers  or  early 
Umvers  with  marketable  skills  (ELM's)  assuming  74  percent  of  these  completers 
enter  the  work  force  as  estimated  in  a  separate  technifnl  paper.. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  these  two  bits 
of  data  point  out  the  exti*eme  need  for  massive  growth  in  vocational 
education  pro^^jrums  in  our  State.  The  projected  cost  in  Xorth  Carolina 
over  the  decade  for  this  growth  is  astronomical.  I  am  sin-e  that  manv 
who  appear  before  your  committee  today  will  speak  in  behalf  of  a(l- 
ditional  Federal  funding.  There  ar<>  those  who  consider  one-thinl  of 
the  total  cost  of  public  education  to  be  the  rightful  expectation  one  can 
make  of  the  Federal  Government  for  input.  This  percentage  may  or 
may  not  be  con*ect.  North  Carolina  has  moved  far  beyond  a  simple 
mat*  hing  of  Federal  nioneys  since  1917,  and  thus  in  our  State  Federal 
funds  have  served  as  incentive  and  have  not  been  the  backbone  of  our 
programs.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  way  Federal  funding  can  and 
.sliould  work. 

You  may  l)e  interested  to  know  Mr.  Chairman  that  our  pist  general 
assembly,  wliere  I  preside,  for  example,  appropriated  an  additional 
}?.•)  mill  ion  of  State  funds  for  vocational  education,  to  be  used  in  a 
totally  flexible  manner  at  the  local  level,  with  such  funding  to  go  on  a 
])er  pupil  basis  by  formula  to  the  local  administrative  units.  This  may 
seem  to  l)0  a  small  amount  of  money,  but  when  one  realizes  that  it  is 
in  addition  to  tlie  more  than  $24,'W,8ir)  of  State  monevs  si>ent  bv 
Xoitli  Carolina  to  match  the  $^117,745  of  Federal  moneys  in  1972-7^* 
for  tlie  liigli  school  vo<  ation:il  program,  then  one  begins  to  realize 
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that  North  Carolina  is  indeed  more  than  willing  to  pay  its  own  way 
for  education.  ,  j. 

Now  I  believe,  the  historv  of  vocational  legislation  shows  that  di- 
rective incentive  funding  from  Washington  can  work.  These  funds 
can  be,  what  I  like  to  call,  leadei'ship  funds  and  should  never,  in  my 
opinion,  be  looked  upon  for  base  program  support,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
do  not  aok  of  you  and  tlw  Congress  suflScient  additional  monies  to  do 
all  our  work.  I  do  ask  four  things:  (1)  an  increase  in  funding  that  is 
reasonable  in  light  of  inflationary  trends  and  the  projected  growth 
ue^ds  of  the  country  for  vocational  education  programs;  (2)  such 
moneys  should  be  designed  in  an  incentive  fashion  to  get  new  ideas 
going  in  vocational  education;  (3)  much  broader  categories  for  fund- 
nig  should  begin  to  exist  as  opposed  to  some  of  the  narrow  categorical 
liaiitations  which  are  now  there;  and  (4)  please  give  us  forwardTfund- 

In  respect  to  the  latter,  too  often,  as  a  board  member,  I  find  our  staff 
comes  to  us  late  in  the  fiscal  year  saying  that  funds  have  just  been 
itjceived  and  either  one,  programs  cannot  now  be  begun  because  it  is 
too  late  in  the  ye^r;  or  two,  we  utilize  this  money  to  support  local 
administrators  who  laid  their  necks  on  the  line  in  hopes  of  Federal 
money  coming  through.  Forward  funding  would  correct  this. 

I  found  when  I  was  attending  the  National  Lieutenant  Governors' 
Conference  in  the  past  fall,  that  the  problem  of  when  the  moneys  come 
in,  is  a  very  great  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sponsored  a  resolution  at 
the  National  Lieutenant  Governors'  Conference  urging  the  process 
being  started  very  early  so  we  would  know  when  the  funds  would  be 
available.  There  are  tremendous  problems  in  receiving  these  f  unds  verv 
late  in  the  year.  We  have  just  completed  our  general  assembly  in  North 
Carolina,  We  have  established  a  budget  for  the  coming  year. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  I  wish  you  could  help  us  educate  the  Congress 
as  to  the  importance  of  timely  appropriations.  We  do  our  darndest 
and  we  try  to  get  tiinelv  authorizations  and  we  have  on  numerous  oc- 
casions but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  Congress  to  realize  the 
importanv.3  of  timely  appropriations  so  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  can  propcrlv  and  more  efficiently  plan.  That  has  been 
a  drawback.  We  have  provided  for  advance  funding.  For  many  years 
we  were  unble  to  do  that  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  Con- 
gress will  become  educated  as  to  the  great  necessity  of  timely  approp- 
riations and  realize  how  we  are  squandering  a  lot  of  money  through- 
out America  bv  not  doing  the  thiujtrs  that  you  have  suggestetl 

Mr.  Hunt,  Let  me  say  this,  I  believe  fhe  people  of  this  country  who 
are  involved  in  education  are  so  concerned  about  this  and  so  anxious  to 
be  of  help  in  establishing  a  workable  product,  that  they  are  ready  to  do 
what  they  can  do  to  help.  I  am  willing  to  go  to  Washington  at  any 
time  to  tokify  l)ofore  any  group  on  this  matter.  We  ahyays  think  funds 
today  l)ccause  we  do  not  get  them  in  a  timely  fashion.  We  are  not 
about  to  plan  for  some  of  the  groat  advances  and  implement  some  of 
the  ffreat  ideas  that  we  have  and  know  they  will  work,  I  would  say 
the  leaders  of  legislative  and  educational  branches  throughout  Amer- 
ica, in  every  State,  the  leaders  of  PTA's  and  other  groups  are  ready 
to  come  to  Washinjrton  in  massive  numbers  to  ask  for  this  kind  of 
advance  funding.  We  would  welcome  your  leadership  in  how  to  be 
lielpful. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  the  reason  for  tJiese  hearings.  We  are 
going  to  foUownp  on  theije  suggestions, 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  am  very  sincere  in  saying  we  want  to  do  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  Lieutenant  Oovemors  said  they  were  going 
to  try  to  use  thejr  influonce  in  their  respective  States  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  represent  it  as  being  an  expression 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  are  very  serious  in  saying  we 
want  to  ye  able  to  help  in  any  way  we  can. 

Senator  Ervin  and  others  have  made  comments  about  the  budgetary 
process  which  is  good,  but  I  think  the  single  most  important  thing 
would  be  adva.;ce  funding  in  educational  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  canont  leave  this  group  without  speaking  a  per- 
sonal note  for  the  other  imjwrtant  facet  of  vocational  education.  Sala- 
ble skills  of  manual  dexterity  are  needed.  Vocational  education  pro- 
vides this  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  leadership  skills  that  are 
also  given  through  youth  group  activities  may  well  be  the  most  under- 
rated yet  the  most  salable  skills  given  in  our  programs.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sj^ak  as  Lieutenant  Governor  and  board 
member  in  support  of  vocational  education,  but  most  honestly  J.  must 
say  to  you  s|)eak  in  its  beh^'.if  as  a  product  of  the  system.  You  indi- 
i-ated  jour  own  exi>ei'icnce  in  learning  about  education  and  some  of 
the  things  indelibly  impressed  in  your  mind  and  spirit.  There  is  no 
way  I  can  comi)letely  descril^e  to  you  the  impact  on  the  future  farmers 
of  ^Vmerica  on  nie  at  an  early  af^  in  a  small  rural  high  school;  yet  I 
know,  and  many  of  my  peers  know,  Mie  things  1  learned  there  may  well 
l)e  why  I  am  here  today.  It  is  not  only  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  who  can  say  this,  but  all  across  this  State  there  are 
present  day  leadci-s  in  education,  in  business,  iji  industry,  in  govern- 
ment, all  of  whom  would  Siiy  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth.  I  spent  4 
years  in  agriculture- 

I  served  as  president  of  the  FFA  and  I  received  a  number  of 
honors  while  in  the  organization.  I  have  found  that  the  FFA  and 
other  groups  offer  similar  experiences.  That  is  probably  the  thing  that 
I)roduces  the  leadership  within  different  occupational  groups.  Within 
this  system  we  aie  fortunate  to  enjoy  this  aspect  of  leadership  more  so 
than  in  any  other  area.  I  would  say  these  organizations  and  the  ex- 
periences young  people  have  in  them,  are  of  our  greatest  ph«nom  jna. 
Vocational  education  youth  clubs  helped  make  us  what  we  are.  The 
youth  of  our  country  still  does  respond  to  that  in  which  we  believe. 
I  find  them  respondmg  most  earnestly  and  most  openly  in  vocational 
youth  groups.  They  know  what  they  want,  they  know  where  they 
are  going,  they  want  the  skill,  but  they  areputting  it  together  as  whole 
I)eople.  I'm  proud  to  be  a  product  of  the  FFA. 

We  need  your  continued  support,  your  underetr  nding,  and  much 
insight  in  terms  of  creative  funding  of  this  ver^-,  very  important 
program. 

I  have  followed  your  record.  I  know  the  things  that  you  and  mem- 
l)ei-s  of  this  committee  are  doing.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  being 
done  in  Washington  that  is  more  important  tons,  and  our  people  stand 
behind  you  very  strongly  in  helping  us  to  move  forward  in  the  in- 
creased funding,  more  effective  funding  and  policies  you  have  indi- 
cated you  believe  in. 
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Chairnmn  Pkrkinh.  Theix^  would  be  many  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  but  we  have  many  witnesses  here  today  and  we  intend 
to  fro  ripht'^on  through  lunch  with  no  breaks.  I^ut  I  would  like  to  ask 
vou  to  what  extent  sliould  we  add  additional  funding  at  the  national 
level  to  take  care  of  the  demand  of  aduhs  and  youngsters  at  the  sc»^- 
ondaiT  level  and  l>oQtsecond&ry  level  who  we  am  presently  unable 
to  take  care  of  insofar  as  trade  and  occupational  education  is  con- 
cerned as  well  as  all  other  vocational  educational  aspects?  How  much 
additional  funding  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  HtTNT.  I  would  leave  the  sugjjesti'^n  as  to  amount,  to  some  of 
the  others  who  will  speak  to  us.  It  is  costing  more  not  to  meet  the 
needs  than  it  is  to  meet  the  weeds. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  involved  m  a  lot 
of  other  expenditures,  this  is  an  appropriate  area  for  us  to  liave  a 
verv  substantial  input  from  the  Federal  level. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  want  to  congratulate  yon  on  your  matchmg 
of  $5  to  $1. 

Mr.  Andrews,  any  questions! 

Mr.AKDREWs.  Wo;  I  believe  not* 

Chairman  PratKiNS,  Thank  yoa,  , 

Dr.  Fountain,  Dr.  Ben  E.  Fountain,  Jr.,  State  president  ^orth 
Carolina  Department  of  Community  Colleges. 

I  see  many  youngsters  coming  in  and  I  am  delighted  we  are  in  this 
j^reat  institution,  this  great  university  which  won  the  national  basket- 
ball championship  thisrear. 

Go  right  ahead,  Dr.  Fountain. 

STATEMEHT  OT  BB.  £.  lOUKTAIH,  JB.,  STATE  PBE8IDEHT, 
HOBTH  CABOUHA  BEPABTKEHT  OF  COXKinnTT  OOLLE&ES, 
BOABD  OF  IDUCATIOH 

Dr.  FoFNTAix.  Thank  vou  very  much.  My  name  is  Ben  Fountain 
and  I  am  State  president.  North  Co^rolina  Department  of  Community 
Colleges.  ... 

Mn  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  represent  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  of  the  State 
I^oai-d  of  Education  and  the  57  institutions  of  the  system.  We  ap- 
)>reciate  the  opportunity  to  comment,  through  this  paper  prepared 
l)y  personnel  in  the  departnient,  on  vocational  legislation  and  its  ef- 
fect on  ]K)Stsecondary  vocational  programs. 

The  Congress  is  to  be  commended  for  the  support  it  has  maintained 
for  vocational  education.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
in  1017,  all  subsequent  vocational  education  acts  have  pronded  for  the 
.ievelopment  of  more  comprehensive  programs,  services,  and  activities. 
The  Federal,  State,  and  local  partnership  that  has  endured  these  many 
years  has  provided  educational  and  training  opportunities  through 
Hie  community  college  system  to  4?>1474  Xorth  Carolinians  in  1072- 
73.  Althoiigli  this  figure  represents  the  total  enrollment  in  our  system 
in  all  programs,  vocational  education  continues  to  be  the  major  pro- 
gram thrust  of  the  technical  institi»tes  and  community  colleges. 

Efforts  to  expand  post-.secondan*  vocatjonal  education  opportu- 
nities in  Xoilh  Carolina  coincided  closely  with  the  |)a.ssage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  lOoR.  At  that  time,  only  limited 
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preimratory  vocational  education  opportunities  were  available  to 
adults  16  years  of  age  and  older. 

Chairman  Pmuxs.  Dr.  Fountain^  if  you  will  permit  me  and  pardon 
me  for  iaterrupting  you  for  just  a  moment.  I  noticed  we  have  with  us 
this  iDDming  numerous  high  school  and  junior  high  school  students. 
Thev  are  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Molly  Madison  and  Mr.  Richardsan 
of  \Vake  Forest  I  want  to  sav  to  this  distinguished  class  that  we  are 
heve  to  get  jcrra^sroot  views  in  order  that  we  may  forniulate  better 
ideas  and  opinions  as  to  how  we  may  strengthen  vocational  educa- 
tion because  wr  realize  that  all  youngsters  are  not  goinc  to  collepe  and 
perhaps  should  not  go  to  college,  or  if  they  do  go  to  coiloge,  will  need 
technical  training.  We  feel  it  is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  all  youngsters  who  need  industrial  oriented  training,  agri- 
culture training  or  craft  training,  have  that  opi)ortuuity  and  not  be 
deprive<l. 

We  hxtve  thousands  and  thousands  within  your  State  and  my  State 
that  cannot  be  admitted  to  a  vocational  school  today.  The  puriKJses 
of  these  hearings  is  to  get  the  views  of  how  we  can  make  sure  tliat  we 
can  see  to  it  that  every  youngster  or  every  adult  who  needs  to  be 

rained  will  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  technical  school  so 
that  ]ie  ''an  l)e<-ome  a  taxpayer  and  not  depend  upon  welfare. 

Proceed  and  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Dr.  FouxTAix.  Thank  yon. 

To  meet  increasing  manpower  reouirements  of  our  rapidly  indus- 
trializing economy,  the  1057  general  assembly  initiated  the  develop- 
ment of  liighly  specialized  Indiistrial  Education  Centers  conunitted 
to  providing  additional  vocational  education  opportunities.  Duiing 
1903.  when  Cwigreas  considered  and  passed  the  \  ocational  Education 
Act  of  1JH>3,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  created  the  prcse  it 
community  college  system,  and  the  '^tatc  BoarS  of  Education  ^as 
designed  as  the  governing  l>ody.  The  20  industrial  education  centers 
l>ec&me  the  nucleus  of  the  present  day  57-institution  system  of  compre- 
hensi\  e  technical  institutes  and  commimity  colleges. 

The  coinmunitv  college  system  was  founded  upon  two  major  prin- 
ciples: an  open-door  poli(»y  and  comprehensive  programing.  Individ- 
uals. 18  years  or  older,  whether  high  s(*liool  graduates  or  not.  can 
find  in  one  of  these  institutions  educational  opportunities  fitted  to  their 
abilities  and  needs.  Ry  State  .«?tatnte.  everj'  institution  must  offer  voca- 
tional, teclmical.  and  adult  education  programs.  Twenty-six  technical 
iu'^titutes  also  oiler  a  general  education  program.  The  community 
colleges  must  offer  one  additional  program,  the  college  transfer  pro- 
gram. Tlie  Commun'tv  college  system  in  North  Carolina  today  has 
the  primarj-  re5{x>nsibilitv  for  community  education  for  adults  in  this 
State. 

Since  11H>.3,  when  18  teonnical  and  20  vocational  programs  were 
offered,  we  liave  expanded  our  offerings  to  the  point  that  now  we 
offer  108  technical  and  0:>  ^•ocational  programs.  Included  are  a  wide 
nm<re  of  programs  for  training  allied  herltli  professionals. .  ngineering 
technicians,  agricultural  and  natural  science  paraprofessionals.  busi- 
ness and  office  personnel.  f>eisonal  service  workers,  building  and  con- 
struction trad  smen.  metalworking  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  main- 
tenance i)erso:.j.rl. 


Growth  in  occupational  enrollment  in  the  institutions  has  l)oen 
equally  sifamificant.  In  1968-69,  under  30,000  individuals  were  enrolled 
in  1-  and  2-year  occupational  curriculum  pro^rnuns;  and  86,146  adults 
were  enrolled  in  occupational  extension  courses.  During  the  1972-7^1 
fiscal  year,  54.650  individuals  were  enrolled  in  occupational  curriculum 
proprrams  leading  to  degrees  or  diplomas.  There  were  171,461  adults 
enrolled  in  oc-cupational  cxtcn5,ion  short  courses. 

The  Stat©  Board  of  Education  in  North  Carolina  governs  vocational 
education  in  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  systems.  Single  boani 
supervision  of  the  secondary  and  post-secondarj'  programs  insures  a 
minimum  of  unnecessary  prog»tim  duplication  and  provides  for  co- 
operative planning  and  educational  service.  One  third  of  the  Federal 
vocational  funds  available  to  the  State  are  expended  for  tlie  post- 
secondarj'  programs  under  established  State  Board  of  Education  pol- 
icv.  Since  1968.  the  expenditures  for  current  operations,  equipment^ 
adult  occupational  programs,  and  construction  have  more  tlian  doubled. 
In  1973  the  annual  fiscal  report,  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, indicated  a  total  of  $66,201,000  was  expended  as  vou  have  already 
mentioned;  $4,925,000  of  tliis  total  was  Federal  vocational  funds,  anil 
$61 .276.000,  State  and  local  funds. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  did  not  mention  the  significant  increa^ 
for  community  colleges  and  technical  institutions.  His  role  in  this 
regard  was  a  major  role  in  the  1973  and  1974  general  assembly.  Tlierc 
was  an  increase  of  about  40  perf>ent.  The  technical  institutions  and 
colleges  in  North  Carolina  will  use  most  of  this  money  for  vocational 
education. 

We  have  attempted  to  use  these  funds  wisely  in  the  development  of 
the  conriprehensive  occupational  programs  and  ser\ices  offered  to  the 
adult  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  Short-term  planning  and  long-range 
planning  were  and  are  key  elements  in  the  rapid  development  of  our 
l)ost-secondary  system.  Decisions  concerning  programs  to  be  offered 
are  based  upon  nrianpower  needs  and  occupational  needs  data.  The  de- 
velopment of  training  opportunities  is  dependent  upon  tlie  availability 
and  timeliness  of  funding  for  facilities,  equipment,  and  operational 
costs. 

Now,  my  next  section  comments  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
already  done  has  to  bo  subject  to  late  funding,  I  would  second  what 
you  and  he  have  said  about  this.  It  is  even  more  critical  for  our  system 
ui  that  we  operate  on  a  12-month  basis  and  delayed  funding  is  a 
tremendous  problem, 

Tn  recent  vears,  late  fundincr  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  level  of 
fundinc:  of  Federal  appropriations  have  compounded  the  problem  of 
.Kiministering  vocational  education  programs. 

The  passa<re  in  1970  of  the  "Tydings  amendment.''  allowing  the  use 
of  unexpended  Federal  funds  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  has 
provided  some  meastii-e  of  relief  prior  to  its  expiration.  Congress 
should  consider  makinsr  a«?  permanent  legislation  the  concept  of  carry- 
ing over  unexpended  funds  to  the  next  fiscal  vear. 

Our  pc  t-secondary  svstem  operates  on  a  full  calendar  year  schedule. 
When  Federal  appropriations  are  late,  programs  funded  from  cate- 
gorical funds  are  jeopardized.  Ixx^al  administrators  arc  inclined  to 
clfHje  down  a  program  when  funding  is  in  doubt,  for  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  encumlKM*  funds  not  duly  a})propriatod. 
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We  would  iwommend  xhx:  {or^zrd  funding  be  applied  to  vocaticmal 
funds. 

Akhoo^  pogt-secocdsry  occap&iional  education  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  increased  fundi-i£.  the  continued  demand  for  programs  and 
services  will  require  additioasi  funding. 

And  now  to  move  ilio  to  the  question  tou  addressjed  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

We  recommend  thax  Congress  cc«itinue  to  provide  and  to  increase 
funding  for  vocjiucnal  ediKaiion  and  to  modify  the  Vocational  Educa- 
aon  Amendments  Act  of  19^  to  provide  increased  flexibility  at  the 
State  level  to  plan  and  develop  program?  consistent  vith  State  needs. 

We  also  recommend  the  funding^of  title  X,  pan  A  and  part  B.  of 
the  Educational  .Vmecdmenrs  Act  of  1972  at  the  level  of  §15,700,000 
for  part  A  and  million  for  pan  B.  This  added  support  would 
assist  in  assuring:  aJecuite  planning  and  develop^nenl  of  our  institu- 
tions, panicxilariv  those  wnich  are  f^ill  in  temporary  facilities,  and 
would  help  provide  for  the  deveJopment  of  aneas  of  training  which  are 
not  offered  presently. 

The  fishing  industry  along  the  coast  of  Xonh  Carolina  is  in  danger 
of  declininiT  beoiuse  of  decr&afJcd  catohes  of  fUh  brought  about  by 
{wlluted  water?  ani  increased  operating  co?ts.  Employment  and  a 
^ounv  of  food  are  in  :ecpardy.  Xn  increase  in  funding  fix>m  the  Soa 
Grunt  A<*t  of  19^  for  c^xupational  programs  related  to  environ- 
mental science  and  marine  tcchnologv  would  afssist  in  the  develo{Mnent 
of  our  coastal  waters  as  a  more  plentiful  food  source  and  would  create 
the  demand  for  more  ioos. 

I  mof^  to  another  crea,  nitferinjr  guidelines  e^dst  in  work-study 
nro^raras  fundrd  from  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  As  oar  postaecondary  institutions  qualify  for  fimd- 
in!?  from  either  source,  lee  me  i>oce  for  you  sonje  problems. 

The  vo»*at:or.al  work-study  pn>sTt:m  limits  the  ages  of  eligible 
students  from  15  to  Txie  upper*kvel  age  restriction  prevents  num- 
bers of  our  students  frcm  beir.^  clleible  for  this  program :  for  example, 
individuak  enrolk^i  oar  insrkuiions  during  the  1972-73 
term  were  <^Ider  than  ace  2!  and.  tliereforp,  not  eli^rible.  There  is  no 
ase  re^striction  under  the  college  'xork-sti^dy  nrogi-am,  ^rhich  we  com- 
mend. We  recommend  chat  the  guidelines  for  the  vocatiot^ftl  work-stud v 
proerum  the  5an-.e  as  the  £M:de!ir>es  for  the  college  -rork-study 
pro<mm ;  th.-ir  is.  ^:in  no  upprr  age  restriction. 

Another  diSt'uit  f^^rtor  of  the  voc^y^oial  work  «5udy  program  is 
the  Hmitariop.  of  income  Trht^h  ^an  i*e  earned  bv  the  f^udc^nt,  A  resi- 
nenr  vtvational  st udrn:  Ls  limited  to  earring  ?4r»  per  month  or  $350 
per  a  -adem:^  ve;»r.  A  -^r'r^t'ut-.r^  s^uient  can  enm  ^Vi  per  month  or 
?,V«>  rer  3«ndem'c  vear.  This  co^n-.r^ensarion  is  unre^ilistic  in  these  in- 
flarionarv  t:r:es,  for  a  pvts^»rdarT  5?-: dent  vrho  pavs  a  nominal 
tiiirion.  p:ir^T.ase<  h!s  b«>V<-i  ^r.d  r^pp'.ies.  rrorides  transportation, 
ar«^  Tri5u>r^.a  :»-cr  »nv<  rtivs'*v:r^  v^.s.  ' 

When  m  :^,^.Z':::or.  Izes  f^nds  fri*>n  ivi*h  a-^^^^.  the  technical 
>"i  Ipnt  re  enr  '.^vr'i  fr»  rr.  v»".r^  'rork-srudy  fv.n^is  for  an  average 
of  :.'»  ho'i'-^  "^^^k.  arvi  the  vccaxional  ?tudent  must  be  re- 
ef' Tt^fl  to  fi^m  7  :a  ^  ^.v:ri  r^^r  ^^rek  V^\i'.ijie  of  tr^^  limitation  of 
?ro' ♦•i.Iy  cti^.-.c?.  We  l«?'.:rve        the  :<v;e<rc-  vrork-?tudy  provisions 
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are  sound  and  the  same  provisions  should  apply  to  the  rocational 
work-study  programs. 

Congress  nas  used  categorical  funding  to  emphasise  the  need  for 
more  effort  in  exemplar\-  and  cooperaPtive  education  programs  and  in 
progmms  for  the  uisacfvantaged  and  for  thd  handicapped.  The  re- 
sponse in  NortJi  CaroHnn  was  to  adapt  the  programing  to  carry  out 
congressional  intent.  The  result  was  an  increase  ia  educational  serv- 
ices in  the  designated  program  area&  We  found,  however,  that  as  the 
proems  developed  and  as  the  staff  competencies  increased,  the 
guidelines  and  rules  and  regulations  were  too  restrictive.  TVe  propose 
that  Congress  initiate  hroader  categories  of  fundinfr  whicli  would 
bnild  an  incentive  approach  to  f*mdinji:.  An  incr^ise  in  funding  for 
accomplishment,  we  have  learned  in  North  Carolina,  produces  more 
flesirable  results  than  withholding^  of  funding  for  less  than  satis- 
facton*  i)erformance. 

Wc  liope  these  comments  will  l)e  of  assistance  to  the  committee  mem- 
!)ers  as  you  consider  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  educa- 
tion legislation, 

For  more  detailed  statistical  information  about  the  North  Carolina 
Community  College  system,  we  are  providing  additional  material 
for  use  hy  the  committee. 

I  add* my  word  of  welcome  to  you  again  to  North  Carolina  and 
wo  l)oj)e  you  will  come  l)ack  so<m. 

Chairman  Ptokixs.  We  thank  you  venr  ^rmch  for  your  testimony. 
It  has  l)een  most  helpful.  Dr.  Fountain.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just 
a  question  or  two. 

I  share  your  >newpoint  th'^t  we  should  fund  title  10.  Congressman 
Andrews  and  myself,  ur.l  I  am  very  sure  Congressman  Quie*  are 
hopeful  that  we  will  apj>ear  l)efore  tlie  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
])riations  next  week  and  ask  that  that  be  done. 

In  addition,  we  are  goiucr  to  ask  that  more  money  be  place'<  *n  the 
bil!  for  vocational  education  and  for  the  Imndicapped.  I  wou.  l^ke  to 
a^k  you  if,  in  vour  opinion,  since  you  are  recei-nng  from  tlie  Federal 
Goveniment  for  po^tseconc^arj-  education,  $4,925,000  and  wu  are 
ivceivinir  for  secondaiy  e<lucation  in  North  Carolina  $ll,24r),000, 
which  is  more  than  $r>'to  $1  matched,  if  we  increase  that  ty|)e  of 
funding  from  the  Fedonil  loreL  do  you  feel  thfit  the  same  incentive 
would  l)e  present  in  North  Carolina?  For  instance,  if  that  figure  for 
postf;econdar%'  was  increas<Hl  from  $4  to  $8  million  do  voii  feel  that 
s:iine  incentive  would  l)o  present  for  you  to  go  ahe^H  and  match 
to  the  extent  tlMt  you  arc  presently  matching  today  and  this  would 
\yo  more  or  less  seed  money  to  create  the  incentive? 

Am  I  ricrht  in  my  thinking? 

Dr.  ForNT\TX.  Yes.  sir,  had  you  asked  me  directlv  how  much  this 
amount  should  i)e  increasod,  I  would  probably  have  said  double,  which 
\<  what  yon  have  iiist  indicated.  We  could  u-^e  the  additional  funds 
wiselv  in  North  Carolina.  In  my  judgment,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  would  continue  to  match  at  the  same  level  it  is  matchinir  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  State  is  committed  and  the  people  are 
demanding  and  usiuff  tl^ese  re>ources.  I  forsee  it  is  a  great  seed  pro- 
grtnn  otul  will  be  matched. 

Chairman  Perktx*;.  From  yonr  experience  in  your  position,  how 
much  more  money  i>  it  goinir  to  take  from  the  Federal  level  to  take  care 
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of  teclinical  traming  at  the  i>ostsecondary  level  if  we  serve  all  these 
youngsters  and  adults  who  are  requesting  to  be  served  in  Xorth 
Carofina? 

\Ir.  Hunt,  As  you  know  from  the  figures  you  have  just  read,  we 
are  touchin*j  approximately  10  percent  of  the  population  of  this  State. 
Of  the  5  million  in  the  public  schools,  we  are  touching  IC  percent  of 
our  total  o  million  population.  I  do  not  know  what  the  upper  limit  of 
demand  for  funding  will  be*  There  are  so  many  factors  involved 
such  as  inflation,  cost  of  equipment,  and  salaries.  These  things  must 
rise  in  keeping  with  the  inflation  of  times.  I  would  say  we  should 
anticipate  some  increase  but  I  have  no  idea  what  the  upper  level  would 
l)e  unless  we  could  hold  constant  some  of  these  other  factors. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Andrews? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  statement. 

'\Mien  I  came  to  the  general  assembly  in  1059, 1  well  remember  there 
was  an  attempt  to  bring  indnstrj*  into  North  Carolina  but  we  did  not 
have  the  skilled  labor  to  attract  indnstiy  here.  I  assume  vocational 
education  at  all  levels  was  the  objective.  I  understand  from  that  rela- 
tively small  begimiing  our  State  has  become  nited  second  to  California. 
I  am  pnmd  of  that  and  I  am  sure  you  deserve  some  commendation  for 
that. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  years  immediately  preceding  1973,  more  of 
the  money,  considerably  more,  back  in  1070,  went  to  secondary  e<luca- 
tion  rjither  than  |X)Stsecondary  education.  It  seems  that  has  twisted 
around  and  for  107^/.  we  had  more  money  going  to  postsecondarj*  than 
to  se('ondar>'  for  post  educational  purposes. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  ti*end  which  will  continue.  No.  1 ;  and,  second, 
is  that  l)ecanse  of  Fedei'al  guidelines  or  local  decisions? 

Dr.  FotNTAiN.  Before  I  respond  to  that  question,  I  am  a  relatively 
newcomer  to  Raleigh  and  I  appreciate  your  words  of  commendation 
but  they  belong  to  Dallas  Herring  and  Luther  Ho<lges,  menitiers  of 
the  ^L'enei'al  assembly,  who  had  the  foresight  to  see  the  potential  here. 
Vriiile  I  am  now  ?*eceiving  some  credit  for  it,  I  am  really  not  due  that 
but  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  this  program. 

To  get  back  to  your  question,  it  is  not  as  far  as  I  kn<^,  any  local  or 
Feilcral  policy  change  which  has  brought  a^jout  a  greater  emphasis 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past  in  technical  institutes  and  community 
rf)!^"ges.  I  think  it  is  a  sliift  in  degree  because  we  are  a  relatively  new 
and  growing  program  and  anv  time  you  have  a  new  or  growing  and 
cleveloping  program  coming  into  a  funding  picture,  3*ou  will  see  a 
greater  penvntage  rise  than  in  the  old  program.  Perhaps  the  way  to 
respond  is  that  this  program  is  taking  its  rightful  position  along 
with  higher  education,  along  with  elementary  and  secondai'j*  educa- 
tion, not  only  to  supplement. 

T  flo  not  think  we  are  dcemphasizing  anything  else.  I  think  we  are 
making  available  a  relatively  new  program  for  tlie  people  of  Noilh 
Carolina  and  this  will  affect  the  percentage?. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  I  may  say  another  word,  the  Congress  has  l^een  a 
little' bit  abused  as  to  delayed  funding,  but  it  is  not  all  the  Congress. 
Here  on  this  very  campus  as  of  last  week,  nobody  knew  how  much 
Federal  money  would  Ik*  available  for  loans  and  ^n^nts  for  those  whc 
are  to  be  hero  in  September.  The  Congress  provided  money  for  that 
purpo<<»  I  believe  more  than  3  months  ago.  approximately  that.  At 
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any  rate  the  Office  of  Dhication  still  has  not  notified  any  institution 
ia  the  coanrrr  as  far  /is  I  know,  how  much  that  institution  is  going  to 
receive^  They  said  tLev  do  not  have  enough  computers  and  personnel. 
Maybe  trith  all  the  training  you  can  do,  maybe  you  could  loan  them 
a  few.  So  it  is  not  altogeiKer  Congress,  although  we  have  to  accept 
some  of  the  blame.. 

Dr.  ForxTAiK.  We  understand  that  and  the  budgetary  procedures 
which  I  understand  are  pretty  close  to  enactment  which  will  also  help 
TbePTxAkm-  But  bureaucracy  is  also  a  problmi. 

Chairman  Perktxs.  Thank  you  Tery  much,  Mr.  Foiuitnin. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  R.u>cLirrE.  Xo. 

Chairman  P^erkin'S.  Our  next  witness  is  Charles  J.  Jm  ^,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor* Dirision  of  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  Depaitment 
of  Public  Instruction. 

You  may  proc^eed.  Dr.  Law. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  CHAlfllES  J.  LAW.  JR.,  DIRECTOB,  DIVISIOK 
0?  OCCUPATIONAL  EDTJCATIOIT,  NOSTH  CASOLDJA  DEPAETMENT 
OF  FUBUC  DrSTBUCnOH 

r>r.  L.\u.  'Sir.  Cliairman,  m.ember5  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for 
con...-:^  to  yorth  Carolina, 

.Vs  ♦iirector  of  occupational  education,  T  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  and  State  fimds  for  vocational  education 
:n  both  our  secondary  and  post  secondary  system.  Thong!  i  my  respon- 
sibilities arp  this  broj^d*  I  will  confine  my  comments  to  the  ?ocoudar}*, 
prograzn.  sin*^  Dr.  Ben  i  ountain,  president  of  the  department  of 
conun-irJty  colleges,  has  so  well  stated  the  case  for  our  postsecondary 

Xorth  Carolina  has  always  related  extremely  well  to  the  work  ethic. 
Xorth  C^roliniaiiS  believe  in  work  and  in  work  experience  for  our 
children  on  the  farm,  in  the  schools,  in  the  factories,  and  in  business 
an  i  ho^itals.  Xorth  Carolinians  arc  concerned  because  even  through 
our  educational  system  seems  to  have  been  able  to  meet  relatively  well 
the  needs  of  our  r^llege-bound  youth,  we  have  by  no  means  been  able 
to  ktep  pace  with  the  demands  for  competency  made  upon  our  high 
st^nool  graduates  and  early  leavers  (dropouts)  by  our  evolving  indus- 
rr:al  and  business  complexes.  Thus,  more  and  more  of  our  students  in 
these  two  categ>'>ries  and  also  those  students  who  enter  college  but  do 
r.oK  finish  find  themselves  in  a  job  market  with  little  to  sell  in  the  way 
of  ^  skill.  Xorth  Carolinians  care  about  this. 

Our  general  assembly  has  supported  and  continues  to  support  the 
ne^  for  increased  vocational  education  opportunities.  However,  we 
fnd  that  though  opportunities  have  grown,  particularly  since  the 
Vor-ational  E*in:^at:on  Amendment-  of  1%^^  and  subsoquent  funding):  of 
these  anrendment*^  these  opportunities  still  are  far  *  .  few  and  lack 
the  compreherL-ivenc^s  which  our  students  need.  Our  State  board  of 
etiu  nation,  has  led  the  way  into  new  areas  of  vocational  emphasis  over 
the  years.  As  ha?  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ben  Fountain,  the  community 
♦x>l!ege  system  came  into  existence  in  1063  and  is  a  facet  of  our  edu- 
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rational  approach  of  which  all  North  Carolinians  are  proud.  Little  is 
known  about  a  small  program  known  as  introduction  to  vocations 
was  funded  in  our  high  schools  that  really  became  the  basis  of  our 
occupational  exploration  ideas.  Subsequently,  under  the  leadership  of 
Gov.  Robert  Scott,  in  1968  a  middle  grades  exploration  pr<^ram 
was  funded  at  a  cost  of  $3  million  per  year  to  expand  the  ideas  begun 
in  introduction  to  vocations.  Those  have  all  helped  to  broaden  our 
program  base.  The  most  recent  act  of  support  hks  been  the  receipt  by 
the  State  board  of  education  of  $5  million  of  additional  money  to  sup- 
port vocational  education  programs  in  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondan^schools  in  fiscal  years  1974-75.  It  is  mv  sincere  hope  that  this 
$5  million  appn^priation  will  become  the  nucleus  from  where  North 
Carolina  may  develop  a  monetary  base  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams supported  totally  by  State  dollars.  Upon  this  basic  foundation, 
I  should  like  to  propose  that  both  present  and  future  Federal  funding 
of  our  programs  niicrht  then  rest. 

The  historv  of  Federal  incentive  funding  for  vocational  education 
in  our  SM^  shows  that  Federal  dollars  spent  for  this  purpose  in  North 
Carolina  generate  State  dollars  at  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  Federal  dollars  are  wisely  spent  when  used  for  new  solu- 
tions to  old  problems  and  require  States  to  contribute  to  and  then  es- 
sentiaMv  support  that  which  is  proven  beneficial.  I  should  hope  to  see 
eventually  a  delivery  system  for  vocational  education  programs  that 
would  be  modeled  after  the  agri<*ultural  extension  stnicture  which  I 
have  personally  soon  work  so  effectively.  If  we  could  Iiave  Federal 
dollars  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  us  to  do  research,  then  follow 
that  research  with  good  teaching  of  what  we  learn  and,  most  impor- 
tantly of  all,  then  extend  that  to  each  classroom  across  the  State,  I 
believe  we  would  have  part  of  the  answer. 

^Many  people  will  speak  to  the  need  to  have  massive  input  of  Federal 
dollars.  1  should  like  to  give  my  artention  to  other  concerns  which  per- 
haps trouble  me  even  more  than  lack  of  money.  These,  in  specific  order 
of  reference  are,  first,  late  receipt  of  funds,  second,  restrictive  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  may  be  expended,  and,  third,  reporting  required 
for  expenditu  re  of  funds. 

FORWARD  FUNDIKO 

My  greatest  personal  problem  of  administration  over  the  past  4i/^ 
years  has  been  that  time  and  time  again  I  have  had  to  approach  our 
State  superintendent  and  State  board  of  education  with  information 
that  once  again  the  extent  of  our  receipt  of  funding  would  not  be 
known  until  sometime  after  the  school  year  had  be^n.  Specifically,  let 
mo  document. 

Item  No.  1 :  Our  basic  grant  award  for  fiscal  year  1973  was  received 
by  our  State  suj)erintendeiit  of  public  instruction  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  following  manner:  (1)  First  quartCi*  allotment  was  dated  in  the 
i-egional  office  in  Atlanta  on  Januarj'  16,  1973;  (2)  second  quarter 
allotment  war  dated  on  January  17, 1973;  and  (3)  third  quarter  allot- 
ment was  dat?d  January  31, 1973.  By  this  time,  school  was  well  under- 
way and  obviously  funds  could  not  be  expended  properly  in  ways 
which  were  intended. 
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Item  No.  2:  The  grant  award  for  fiscal  year  1974  was  received  by 
the  State  superintendent's  office  on  September  5, 1973,  Again^  the  same 
problem  faced  the  State  board  of  education.  A  tragic  correlation  that 
particular  year  was  that  in  order  to  assure  the  continuation  of  ongoing 
programs  in  North  Carolina  our  State  board  had  to  essentially  witli- 
hold  approximately  $3.6  million  available  from  Stat^  funds  as  of 
July  1,  1973,  in  order  that  then  ongoing  programs  could  be  continued 
if  Federal  funds  were  not  received.  Thus,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  very 
difficult  situation  when  our  own  general  assembly  held  us  accountable 
for  expenditure  of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1974  in  terms  of  documentation 
of  program  expansion. 

Item  No.  3:  The  most  recent  example  of  late  receipt  of  information 
can  be  found  in  EPDA.  On  April  16,  1974,  mv  office  received  notifica- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  regarding  availability  of  funds 
for  EPDA,  part  F,  section  552,  leadership  development  program  for 
vocational  education.  Tliis  announcement  required  the  most  massive 
input  of  State  and  local  time  and  effort  to  secure  adequately  qualified 
nominees  and  to  secure  adequate  data  for  the  approval  of  the  institu- 
tion offering  training  than  I  have  yet  seen  come  in  a  request  of  this 
type.  In  addition,  the  notification  allowed  my  office  16  working  days 
to  have  this  inf ormatinn  completed  and  back  in  the  office  \n  Washing- 
ton, During  this  period  of  time,  I  am  supposed  to  find  qualified  ap- 
plicants, make  sure  they  are  acceptable  to  the  university  of  their  choic-e, 
screen  these  applicants,  and  provide  other  data.  These  requirements 
m  this  time  frame  will  simply  mean  that  only  people  already  in  the 
program  and  easily  accessible  to  the  system  will  stand  a  chance  of 
being  nominated  and  little  gain  will  come  to  our  people  from  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds. 

RESTRICnVB  CATEGORIES  OF  FUNDS 

I  understand  and  highly  respect  the  need  for  categorical  funding 
of  certain  types.  I  do  telieve  that  categorical  funding  for  vocational 
education  has  made  advances  but  I  cannot  refuse  to  ask  questions  about 
the  process  and  where  proper  categorization  should  end.  For  example, 
in  my  own  experience  as  a  vocational  agriculture  teiicher,  I  know  that 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  handicappe<l  children  were  being  met 
prior  to  the  10-percent  and  15-perrent  requirement  based  on  funding. 
I  also  know  that  this  restriction  (though  it  has  increased  the  concern 
over  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  children)  has  required  essen- 
tially meaningless  changes  being  made  in  already  good  programs  in 
order  that  proper  documentation  could  be  given  to  support  the  fact 
that  changes  have  been  made  in  that  program.  I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  request  that  if  a  Xo.  1  priority  of  the  Congress  is  for  programs 
aimed  at  compensation  and  exceptionality,  then  I  would  prefer  to  see 
aciditional  moneys  for  this  puiT)ose  como  to  our  State  outside  the 
vocational  program,  if  in  the  same  act  our  10  percent  for  handicapped 
and  15  percent  for  disadvantaged  restriction  were  removed.  This  would 
be  better  than  seeing  Xorth  Carolinas  share  of  additional  Federal 
i-esources  dinded  among  vocational  programs,  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs,  and  exceptional  progiams.  thus  giving  my  staff  more 
money  but  maintaining  the  restriction  of  10  percent  and  15  percent. 
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RRIKDHTING 

Perhaps  this  is  not  your  concern,  Mr,  Conjrressman,  tliis  is  not  your 
bailiwick,  perhaps,  Mr,  Congicssman  We  have  151  local  superintend- 
ents responsible  to  tlieir  board  for  the  expenditure  of  their  money, 

I  have  already  spoken  to  the  burden  of  rei>oiting.  No  one  is  more 
aware  that  a  State  director  of  the  nossibility  of  nnsuso  of  funds  in  a 
State,  Accountability  is  essential,  I  happen  to  pt-efer  the  Federal  Gov- 
i'nunent  holding  the  Stnte  of  North  Carolina  accountable  for  meeting 
(he  total  nee<ls  of  its  citizens  and  auditing  tl,at  effort  in  any  way 
ileemed  necessary  to  the  present  method.  This  now  expends  much  of 
niy  time^  the  time  of  my  staff,  and  more  importantly,  local  staff  time 
in  documenting  our  activities  to  Washington,  I  have  seen  no  improve- 
ment in  terms  of  accountability  which  is  guaranteed  by  liaving  to  ve- 
port  through  the  present  mechanism.  There  must  be  a  better  way, 

I  certainlv  would  have  to  agree,  as  one  of  the  first  who  has  appeared 
here  from  the  State  department  of  education,  in  terms  of  our  working 
relationship  with  this  committee,  I  would  like  to  cornmend  the  mem- 
iH^rs  of  the  c  ommittee  for  their  understanding  of  vocational  needs.  This 
committee  has  meant  more  to  the  educational  system  than  most  our 
people  will  ever  kiiow.  Perhaps  more  than  anytliing  else,  you  are 
pushing  us  to  do  a  better  job.  On  top  of  it  all,  the  thing  we  appreciate 
juost  is  your  willingness  to  involve  us  in  your  deliberations  in  this 
vory  important  matter,  I  will  be  glad  to  respond  if  there  are  questions 
to  my  presentation, 

Mr,  Anuuews,  Thank  you.  May  I  introduce  my  colleague  from  North 
Miami,  Congressman  Bill  Lehman,  The  fii-st  hearing  I  ever  attended 
as  a  Menibor  of  Congress  happened  to  be  in  Congressman  I^hman's 
district.  Bill,  even  though  you  are  from  Florida  and  proud  of  it,  may 
I  recall  to  you  it  was  bitter^  <^o](i  and  windy  in  Miami  this  time  of  the 
year  and  \ve  ere  extremely  pleased  we  can  offer  you  benutiful  weather 
hero  today, 

Thaiik  you  for  vour  statement,  Mr,  Law  and  may  I  say  one  of  the 
strange  things  I  iound  in  going  to  Washington,  they  would  say  we 
are  considering  and  debating  an  authorization  for  ^«  certain  purpose. 
As  a  menbcr  of  the  general  assembly  here,  I  thought  w!)en  we  passed 
that  bill,  it  meant  wo  had  authorized  the  funds  and  the  funds  were  on 
tlie  wav.  It  was  very  disconcerting  for  me  to  know  that  when  you  pass 
an  t  uthorization  you  really  haven't  done  anything. 

In  terms  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  I^abor.  we 
can  offer  bills  only  on  appropriations  but  before  this  money  can  leave 
unywiiore,  we  then  have  to  get  from  the  appropriation  committee,  an 
appropriation  bill  to  appropriate  the  funas  being  authorized, 

I  have  asked  the  question  of  many  and  no  one  has  quite  satisfied  mo 
yet  as  to  why  that  is  the  procedure  in  Congress,  but  that  is  it.  Fre- 
quently, our  conunittee  gets  it  to  the  Congress  in  time.  Even  if  the 
departments  are  going  to  delay  for  90  days  as  they  have  in  recent 
instances,  you  still  would  not  be  very  far  behind.  But  that  gap  which 
comes  is  frequently  many  months  and  there  is  really  nothing  we  can 
do  alioiit  it.  So.  acain  by  way  of  some  explanation,  the  blame,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  extreme  difficulty  you  are  suffering  is  divisible  in  many 
parts  and  is  not  curable  entirely  by  us.  We  will  take  your  message  back. 
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C'hailes,  do  you  have  questions  of  Dr.  Law? 
Mr.  Radcliite.  I  have  one. 

You  spoke  of  two  categories  but  of  course  there  are  other  cate- 
gorical grants  within  the  act  as  amended  in  1968— ncooperative  edu- 
caticm,  research,  innovation^  curriculum  development,  personnel 
develc^nient,  et  cetera.  Now,  how  d6  you  feel  about  the  possible  fold- 
ing in  of  SiiMne  or  all  of  those?  I  am  not  talking  about  taking  away 
the  fimds  authorized  for  those  programs,  but  the  folding  in  of  some 
or  all  of  those  into  your  general  grant  which  you  get  for  general  pur- 

Soses?  Also,  what  do  you  feel  the  results  would  be  of  such  action  in 
iorth  Carolina?  Perhaps  because  North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  one 
of  the  best  directors  of  vocational  education  in  the  country,  in  my 
judgment,  perhaps  I  should  also  ask  what  you  think  the  effects  of  sucn 
consolidation  would  be  in  other  States,  without  specifying  the  States, 
but  frenerallv? 

Dr.  I^w.  I  have  looked  verj^  carefuUv  at  the  categories  within 
the  funding  within  our  purview  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  an  item 
categoriz<i;d  to  be  particularly  significant  by  the  Congress  which  does 
not  concern  us  in  our  own  department  of  public  education.  It  has  not 
forf*ed  us  to  do,  in  terms  of  actual  expenditure  of  fimds,  things  we 
would  not  have  been  interested  in  doin^  anyhow.  They  are,  I  feel, 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  two  thin^ ;  that  North  Carolina  is  represented 
by  our  teachers,  staff,  laymen.  We  would  under  no  circumstances  in 
my  own  opinion,  leave  out  expenditures  in  any  of  the  categories  now  in 
there.  In  fact,  we  might  add  some  as  we  have  done  with  State  funding. 
We  would  appreciate  the  flexibility  of  doing  it  without  feeling  it  was 
required  in  the  way  it  was.  I  feel  the  same  purposes  would  be  served 
l)etter  because  it  would  be  our  own  decision  as  opposed  to  an  imposed 
decision  which  always  begins  to  bother  people. 

Second,  in  terms  of  moneys,  I  think  you  would  feel  the  increased 
flexibility  this  would  give  us.  It  would*  end  up  in  the  final  analysis 
by  North  Carolina  and  the  Congress  beii^  much  more  pleased  with 
the  program  we  are  offering  them  that  which  we  have  now.  Plus,  it 
would  almost  eliminate  the  massive  amount  of  reporting  we  are  re- 
quircnl  to  do  to  guarantee  that  we  have  met  t6  the  penny,  those  things 
specified. 

Now,  in  terms  of  Tour  second  question,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  comment  very  sincerely,  I  am  not  sure  I  know.  I  would 
suggest  wlien  my  friend  Mr.  Guemple  from  Texas  appears  before 
you,  he  might  recite  this  information,  I  have  to  face  all  50  of  ray 
pec»rs  in  Washington  next  week  and  I  am  not  about  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Aki)rews.  There  are  many  No.  I's  around  here  recently.  I  am 
proud  of  it.  Bill  Muuan  probably  is  the  first  politician  who  cannot 
speak.  Bill.  I  am  told,  has  laryngitis.  That  is  another  No.  1,  Thank  vou. 

Our  next  witness  is  a  panel  consisting  of  Mr.  John  Massey,  ICT 
coordinator.  6mith(ield-Selnia  Senior  rlish  S(!iiool;  Mrs.  Helen 
Siblev,  teacher  of  handicapped  students,  Wake  Forest;  Mr.  Robert 
.\.  Smith,  president  of  North  Carolina  Vocational  Agriculture 
Toachei's*  Association;  Mrs.  Sally  Profitt,  teacher  of  distributive 
education,  Asheboro  High  School;  and  Mrs,  Elaine  C.  McDaniel, 
teafhcr  of  Fudifih,  Jon<^s  Senior  High  School,  Trenton,  N.C. 

If  you  will,  Mr.  Massey,  just  go  ahead  and  proceed  as  a  panel. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  JOHH  MASSSY,  IHPPSTRIAL  COOPEBATIVE 
TBAIHINO  COORDIHATOBi  SUITEFIELD-SEIMA  SENIOB  HIOH 
SCHOOL^  JOHHSTOH  COTIHTT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  JOEHSIOH  COUHTY, 

Mr.  'SUssET.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan  and  other  members  of 
your  panel  May  1  eay  at  this  point,  the  programs  we  have  in  North 
Carolina  1  feel  are  the  finest  programs  in  the  Ivation. 

Gentlemen,  today  I  am  representing  SmitW5eld-Selma  Senior  High 
School  which  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  1,300  students. 
The  faculty  within  this  school  s^tem  numbers  68. 

The  curriculum  offerings  within  the  school  include  three  major 
areas:  (1)  College  preparatory  and  ^neral  education  with  37  faculty 
members;  (2)  business  education  with  4  faculty  members;  and  (3) 
occunational  education  with  16  faculty  members,  and  12  other  faculty 
members  in  the  followmg  areas— ROTC,  guidance,  librarian,  music, 
physical  education,  and  art. 

IX.  TRADB  AND  IXDU8TSIAL  EDUCATION  FBOGRAH 

^  Trade  and  industrial  education  in  Smithfield-Selma  Senior  High 
School  consists  of  three  major  areas:  Introduction  to  industrial  emi- 
cation,  trade  preparatory  training,  and  industrial  cooi>erative  train- 
ing.  These  programs  aie  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  occupation 
education  students  based  upon  local.  State,  and  national  employment 
trends. 

A.  Introduction  to  industrial  education  is  a  1-hour  introductory 
and  exploratory  course  for  9th-  and  lOth-grade  students.  This  course 
provides  hands-on  experiences  in  shop  laboratories  using  tools  and 
equipment  common  to  the  trades.  An  example  of  this  type  of  program 
is  construction  industries,  which  includes  several  trades  common  to  the 
construction  field  such  as  carpentry,  bricklaying,  drafting,  plumbing, 
electrical  wiring^  and  cabinetmaking.  Approximately  4  to  6  weeks  of 
instructions  is  given  in  each  trade.  Students  are  able  to  clioose  from 
those  experiences  the  type  of  occupational  training  they  wish  to  pursue 
in  their  junior  and  senior  years. 

B.  Tr^de  preparatory  training  courses  are  3  hours  in  length  and 
provide  instruction  in  a  specific  trade.  This  course  provides  hands-on 
practical  work  experiences  in  shop  laboratories  usinff  tools  and  equip- 
ment appropriate  to  tlie  trade.  An  example  would  be  automotive 
mechanics  program  in  which  students  are  given  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  skills  and  technical  kaowledge  of  the  trade.  At  this 
poiiit  students  are  begimiing  to  specialize  in  their  chosen  occupation, 

C  Industrial  cooperative  training  is  a  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram that  provides  1  hour  of  instruction  each  day  in  a  related  occupa- 
tion with  on-the-job  training  in  the  afternoon.  An  e:.ample,in  the 
industrial  cooperative  training  program  would  be  that  of  a  dental 
assistant.  Whereas  the  practicing  dentist  provides  the  on-the-job 
ti-aining  asp^^ct  and  the  1-hour  general  and  job  related  studies  is  pro- 
vided in  the  school. 
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II.  GENERAL  1XFI>RMATI0.V  ABOtT  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING 

TROOR^VM 

A.  The  specific  responsibilities  of  an  industrial  cooperative  training 
coordinator  are  as  follows:  (1)  Selecting  students  for  the  cooperative 
program;  (2)  providing  job  placement  dependent  upon  students 
tKcupational  choice  and  availability  of  employment  opportunities; 

directing  the  general  and  job  related  studies  for  each  student  at 
the  school  in  the  cooperative  progi-am ;  (4)  f oUowup  with  the  employer 
tts  to  the  students  progress  and  needs  which  dictates  his  1-hour  studv 
program;  (5)  maintaining  good  public  relations  between  the  school, 
industry,  business,  and  the  general  community;  (6)  placement, of 
graduating  seniors  not  in  occupational  education  programs. 

B.  The  industrial  cooperative  training  students  are  released  at  noon 
to  work  on  jobs  in  industry,  business  and  services  for  the  on-the-iob 
training  aspect*  The  student  receives  credit  for  this  experience  and  it 
is  counted  toward  the  graduation  reauirements  at  his  or  her  school. 
These  students  also  receive  wages  while  they  are  working  in  these 
on-the-job  training  exi)eriences.  For  many  of  the  industrial  coopera- 
tive training  students  the  earnings  enable  them  to  stay  in  school,  pre- 
pare and  save  for  college,  and  in  some  cases  even  support  themselves. 
The  pay  scale  for  industrial  cooperative  training  students  in  our  area 
ranges  ifrom  $1.75  to  $'2.55  per  hour,  dependent  upon  their  occupational 
choice  and  alMlities.  These  cooperative  students  work  approximately 
•25  hours  per  week  and  also  carry  the  required  courses  for  graduation. 
I'pon  graduation  the  student  may  pursue  his  chosen  occupation  or 
continue  his  education  on  a  higher  level.  . 

C.  The  varietv  of  cooperative  programs  available  to  students  is  lim- 
ited only  by  industry  and  business  within  a  given  community.  Other 
examples  of  cooperative  programs  are  automotive  trades,  medical 
ser\'ices,  weldirg,  machinist,  sheet  metal  mechanic,  drafting,  electri- 
cian, television  repairman,  carpentry,  and  bricklayng. 

D.  Kach  student  who  takes  part  in  the  cooperative  program  is 
I>laoed  on  a  job  which  reflects  his  choice  and  ability.  With  the  coopem- 
tion  of  industry  and  busine^js,  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  pro- 
jrrams  are  the  least  expensive  type  of  occupational  programs  offered 
l)ecause  of  their  nature  and  design.  The  employer  provides  equipment, 
tools,  and  training  necessary  to  train  the  student  which  is  not  tVue  with 
other  trade  and  industrial  education  programs. 

E.  Follownp  on  students  indicates  approximately  80  percent  of  stu- 
dents Trained  in  industrial  cooperative  training  programs  remain  in 
the  occupation  trained  for  or  a  related  occupation.  Employei*s  are 


tmined  in  the  iiidastrial  cooperative  training  program. 

F.  Youth  Club  activities  ore  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  trade  and  industrial  education  student.  They  have  the  oppor- 
tunitv  in  most  schools  of  niembeiiship  in  the  VICA  Youth  Club  (Voca- 
tional Industrial  Clubs  of  America).  VICA  is  active  locally  and  asso- 
ciated with  state  and  national  activities  under  the  guidance  of  trade, 
industrial,  and  technical  teacliei-s.  The  orjranization  emphases  leader- 
ship (leveK)piaent.  citizenship,  character  development,  and  social  com- 
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potence.  The  overall  emphasis  is  on  {rojieral  poi-sojial  development  for 
the  individual  student.  Rospect  for  the  dignity  of  work,  high  stand- 
ards of  trade  ethics,  ^Yo^knulnship,  scliolarship,  and  safety  are  also  a 
major  goal  and  objective  of  the  individual  club  member.  Enrollment 
has  increased  from  J  0,000  menibei-s  in  1072  to  11,000  members  in  1073. 

HI.  TREKDS 

^A.  Growth  in  trade  and  industrial  education  has  been  rapid  in 
North  Carolina.  In  1972,  there  was  approximately  127,000  students 
enrolled  in  occupational  programs. 

B.  Projections  indicate  tiie  enrolluient  in  1977  will  be  approxi- 
niately  183,000  students.  Over  the  State  the  request  for  new  and  addi- 
tional programs  far  exceeds  State  money  available.  There  is  a  demand 
for  trade  aiid  indiistrial  education  programs  by  both  occupational 
and  academically  oriented  students.  An  example  of  this  demand  would 
bo  the  Sraithfield-Selma  Senior  Hi^rh  School.  The  student  body  is 
composed  of  1,300  students;  approximately  70  percent  are  enrolled 
in  one  or  more  occupational  coarse. 

IV.  CONCERNS 

A;  Facilities  in  most  cases  across  the  Slate  are  crowded  and  poorly 
planned  and  arranged.  Often  the  planners  are  not  informed  or  familiar 
with  the  minimum  facilities  necessary  to  teach  courses  in  trade  and 
Midiistrial  educixtion. 

B.  Equipment  in  many  cases  is  old,  outdated,  and  not  appropriate 
for  the  skills  being  taught  in  these  programs. 

C.  Materials  needed  to  teach  a  hands-on  '^ourse  in  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  are  often  in  short  supply.  Local  funds  are  iust  not 
available  to  purchase  these  needed  expendable  materials.  tVithout 
these  materials  some  students  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  good 
hands-on-exjperii^nce. 

D.  Teachmg  materials  and  aids  such  as  films,  filmstrips,  books,  text 
manuals,  and  f  Jiovisual  materials  are  much  in  need  of  updatin^^  and 
many  additions  are  needed.  ^ 

E.  Curriculum  ^ides  and  outlines  for  various  programs  need  to  be 
^ipdated  and  rewritten. 

F.  Standui  are  either  lacking  or  insufficient  in  organizing  and 
implementing  a^upational  coursers.  There  should  be  some  standards 
set  as  to  class  size,  teacher  load,  specific  duties  of  teacher,  equipment 
and  facilities  for  all  courses  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

G.  Certification  standards  should  be  developed  for  all  programs 
and  adhei-ed  to  in  all  situations. 

H.  Professional  education  coun^es  taken  for  renewal  of  certificates 
should  h'6  directly  related  to  the  teacher  area  of  instruction. 

I.  More  relevant  method  courses  are  needed  by  all  occupational 
teachers. 

J.  Teacher  training  institutions  should  design  their  programs  to  be 
more  applicable  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  field. 
K.  More  funds  are  needed  for  additional  teachers. 
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L.  Additional  funds  are  needed  for  more  experimental  programs 
in  occupational  education. 

In  conclusion  I  believe  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968 
is  despei-ately  needed  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Furthermore,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  without  continued  and  greater  financial  support 
in  the  future  that  a  great  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  students  not  only 
in  our  State  but  also  these  United  States. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  your  committee  will  recommend  author- 
izing le^slation  to  continue  occupational  education  programs. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  share  with  you  my 
opinions  concerning  trade  and  industrial  education  in  the  great  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Tliank  vou.  We  talk  in  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  especially  good  to  hear  from  those  of  you  who  are  working 
with  those  kids. 

Mrs.  Sibley. 

STATEi^EnT  OF  HELEN  F  SIBLET,  EZFLOBATOBT  VOCATIONAL 
TBAININa  INSTKTJCTOB,  WAKE  FOBEST-BOLESVILLE  JUNIOB 
HIOH  SCHOOL,  WAKE  COITNTT  SCHOOL  STSTEM,  N.C 

Mrs.  Sibley.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  at  d  I  know  I  have  no  need 
to  tell  these  fine  gentlemen  about  our  State  of  North  Carolina.  You 
brought  them  here  so  I  am  sure  you  had  something  to  tell  them  before 
bringing  them  here. 

I  willread  my  full  text  unless  you  promise  you  will  read  it  because 
there  is  a  lot  in  it  I  want  you  to  know.  I  have  tried  to  summarize  it.  I 
have  tried  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  full  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  You 
may  proceed  as  you  deem  appropriate. 

Mrs.  SiBLisy.  I  teach  in  a  small  town  about  16  miles  north  of  Raleigh, 
a  beautiful  town  where  we  now  have  our  Southeastern  Baptist  semi- 
nan*,  formerly  Wake  Forest  College.  My  program  is  at  the  junior 
high  school  which  until  1970,  was  formerly  an  all  black  union  school, 
1  flirough  12.  The  school  is  located  in  a  black  neighborhood  and  was 
the  center  of  neighborhood  activity  until  1970.  The  school  being  on  the 
edge  of  t!ie  town,  didn't  get  its  shai«  of  the  paved  roads,  streets  and 
sidewalks  which  were  found  normally  around  white  schools.  The  black 
people  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  "their"  school.  The  v^hite  people  in  the 
town  did  nol  want  to  come  or  send  their  children  to  this  school  but 
biracial  groups  were  formed  and  frreat  progress  has  been  made. 

Our  school  has  widely  separated  facets.  Our  ^udents  runge  from 
children  of  seminar}*  professors  and  other  professional  people  to  chil- 
dren of  very  low  welfare  families.  This  broad  difference  has  not  yet 
been  handled  by  our  school. 

I  am  the  vocational  part  of  a  team  tlils  year.  This  came  about  l)e^*ause 
the  guidelinos  for  meeting  handicapped  ^nd  being  able  to  be  funded, 
almo-t  paralleled  the  guidelines  for  the  Exceptional  Childrens  Divi- 
sion. Wo,  the  EMIl  teacher  and  I.  decided  to  form  a  team  and  feK  we 
could  help  the  student  in  a  better  way.  We  have  one-fourth  TMB 
studpnts,  one-half  EilR  students.  The  rest  are  afflicted  with  learning 
dif^ahilities,  hearing  and  visual  problems. 

There  aie  two  of  us  who  try  to  do  it  alone  in  the  classroom. 
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In  my  paper  wliich  lias  beon  handed  to  vou,  you  have  a  listing  of  the 
studmta  and  their  reading  levels  which  fun  from  zero  to  tliird  grade 
and  there  are  IQ's  ranging  from  beiow  46,  to  a  72. 1  do  have  an  advisory 
council.  I  work  verv  closely  with  vocational  rehabilitation,  social 
ser\  ice  and  since  we  have  had  no  art  teacher  in  our  school,  I  have  en- 
couraged and  asked  a  friend  of  mine  to  come  in  one  afternoon  a  week 
to  teach  art  to  the  students.  As  a  team,  we  are  trying  to  do  social  devel- 
opment. We  aivt  trying  to  do  reading  and  communication  skills.  We 
are  trying  to  do  computation  skills  and  we  are  trying  to  intitxluce 
then  to  the  world  of  work.  This  is  mv  part  of  that  team.  These  students 
are  i;eventh,  eighth  and  ninth  graders  who  come  from  a  very  wide 
schooL  attendance  area  which  took  place  when  integration  took  place. 
The  world  of  work,  of  course,  is  my  responsibility.  I  do  help  out  with 
the  other  aspects  but  we  found  that  the  guidelines  that  were  set  up 
would  require  us  to  have  additional  help  for  testing.  So,  we  have  had 
a  pn^te  psychologist  who  has  come  and  has  tested  all  our  students  in 
our  program.  I^ow,  we  know  these  people— psychologists-are  avail- 
able from  the  State  Department  but  they  could  not  possibly  get  around 
to  all  they  would  need  to  test  and  have  the  teachers  advice  as  to  how 
best  to  handle  these  students.  So  we  have  done  this  at  a  cost  of  $40 
to  ^  per  child  but  this  way  to  spend  money  was  approved  as  the 
result  of  the  1968  action. 

There  are  many  stories  I  could  tel3  vou  about,  how  this  money  was 
spent,  but  this  is  money  well  spent  and  has  helped  us  with  each  student 
tested. 

I  want  to  take  time  right  here  to  tell  you  one  story.  Cumulative 
folders  many  times  do  not  tell  or  show  vou  the  true  pictui^.  I  began 
working  with  a  young  man  who  phvsicallv  did  not  appear  to  be  19 
vears  old.  Therefore,  he  was  sayingMie  was  16.  When  I  went  to  the 
home  and  when  I  mvf^tigat^d  this  situation,  it  turns  out  he  did  not 
start  to  school  until  he  was  11  for  various  reasons,  but  in  group  test- 
ing»  he  had  a  reading  level  so  low  the  onlv  test  score  on  his  folder  was 
2      ^*       f  ^^^^  ^^^^  money  from  Federal 

T/^^^^J^  ^'^^  reports  came  back,  he  tested  out  to  be  very  normal  at 
a  92  lO.  I  brou.Tlit  him  in  and  talked  with  him  and  told  him  about 
this  and  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  he  said,  "do  you  really  mean 
I  am  all  nghf  All  tlipse  years  he  had  been  told  he  was  retarded  and 
ho  had  l)oon  pushed  to  the  bark  of  the  room. 

Xow,  I  a  5;pecial  need  for  monev.  for  in-service  training  of  which 
I  have  alroadv  taken  advantage.  In  Xorth  Carolina,  we  have  a  lot  of 
in-servico  traininfir  for  teachers  working  with  handicapi>e<l  children. 
I  have  also  worked  witli  some  of  the  workshops  and  taken  extra 
r)n.<^<»s  to  npgnido  niv>elf  as  to  the  knowledge  I  should  have.  We  need 
mnrh  more  money  for  adapting  and  training  our  teachers  how  to  use 
our  present  school  materials  and  the  equipment.  For  .come  it?ason 
^'^^  f^^''^^'         towards  puttinir  these  vorj-  low 

IQ  childi-on  hack  into  the  mainstream  of  education.  I  am  all  for  this, 
for  a  part  of  the  dav  ]>nt  I  think  tlioro  is  a  certain  part  of  the  day 
they  need  to  he  hrouLdit  ont.  Maybe  if  the  schools  could  have  nujsio, 
ait  and  PE.  this  would  })e  fine 'hut  they  do  need  their  own  special 
ie\t'l  witli  people  trained  to  meet  each  clnld  s  need.  We  certainly  need 
some  cnrricnlnni  development  or  iruidos.  I  liave  been  doing  my  own 
thing.  Every  year  I  have  changed  the  program  to  fit  tlie  needs  of  tlie 
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students,  and  maybe  this  is  Rood.  We  need  more  materials  to  intr<>duce 
these  studehts  to  the  world  of  work,  to  show  them  hands-on  experience 
and  to  bo  able  to  bring  the  outside  world  in  for  tliem  to  see  and  cer- 
tainly to  take  thbm  from  the  schoolroom  into  the  outside  world.  Ihese 
students  who  came  hero  today  from  my  school  as  a  part  of  social 
sttidies,  I  am  so  proud  of.  I  do  not  think  I  teach  any  of  these  students. 
They  had  to  pay  their  own  way  for  this  field  trip.  If  I  take  tiiese 
students  whom  I  work  with  «nd  we  go  on  a  field  trip,  sometimes  they 
do  not  all  grt  to  go  or  I  pay  their  way.  So  some  never  get  to  go. 
There  are  some  of  the  students  who  have  never  seen  a  movie  and  swne 
of  the  students  live  in  homes  where  there  are  no  televisiwis. 

To  me,  "U  education  is  learning  to  live,  learning  how  to  live  and 
bo  happy.  So  occupational  education  to  me  shoula  be  mfused  in  all 
their  experiences  with  good  learning  management  I  would  rattier 
be  referred  to  as  a  learning  manager  than  a  teacher.  Let  them  nnd 
their  way  as  I  mentioned,  before  they  do  leed  to  go  mto  the  mam- 
stream  but  they  do  need  to  be  pulled  out  in  small  contacts  for  the 
extra  love,  understanding  and  help  from  trained  people  who  ^w  and 
care.  I  only  touch  a  very  few  of  these  students  in  my  school.  We  need 
80  much  more  money  to  help  others  in  my  sch<)ol.  ,  _  „ 
When-  I  first  started  this  program,  after  about  4  months  uy 
hiLsband  one  night  approached  me  and  he  said,  "I  think  it  might  just 
be  possible  that  you  might  have  to  quit  work."  Ry  this  time  1  waaso 
involved  with  this  that  I  certainly  was  not  going  to  quit  work.  The 
reason  he  gave  me  was,  it  was  costing  him  more  for  me  to  work  than 
I  was  malong  because  I  had  not  learned  how  to  use  the  trained  people 
and  use  the  outside  agencies  as  I  have  now  learned  how  to  do. 

When  I  would  visit  a  home  and  the  children  did  n^  have  shoes, 
clothes,  I  would  buy  them.  I  now  know  how  to  handle  these  problems 
but  I  can  never  forget  a  saying  my  grandfather  used  to  remmd  me  of. 
He  always  used  to  say,  if  a  man  is  hungry  and  you  have  a  fish,  you 
share  it  with  him  and  he  is  no  longer  hungry  for  that  meal  but  if  you 
teach  him  how  to  fish,  he  won't  ever  be  hungry  again.  So,  that  is  my 
theory  now  and  I  use  it  .  • 

Mv  local  director  recommended  that  this  program  remwn  as  a 
hanaicapped  program.  So,  I  am  now  paid  partly  from  State,  F^eral, 
and  local  funds.  I  cannot  stress  what  great  benefits  could  be  denvwl 
from  you  eentlemen,  understanding  that  we  need  help  lor  these  child- 
ren Aly  he&rl  goes  out  to  each  of  the  studente  with  the  hope  they  can 
find  fulfiH'^«'nt  in  their  lives.  They  are  not  very  happy  with  them- 
selves. We  have  a  hard  time  with  attitudes  and  trying  to  change  them. 
Wo  hope  they  might  become  responsive  students  and  hopefully 
productive  citizens  of  our  society.  So,  any  help  you  might  be  able  to 
cive  for  the  continuation  or  the  expansion  of  this  program  wUl 
certainly  l)e  a  part  of  this  effort  which  will  be  very  helpful  a.iu 
eratefuily  appreciated.  I  feel  this  is  not  only  true  of  the  school  where 
I  am,  but  it  is  true  of  the  schools  throughout  our  State  and  our  entire 
Nation. 

Tliank  you  very  much.  ,     ,      .  .  - 

Mr.  A.NDBEWS.  Thank  you,  Helen,  and  I  wiU  be  ple^ed  to  refer 

to  you  as  a  good  learning  manager,  but  whether  you  bke  it  or  not, 

you  are  a  good  teacher  . 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Kouert  A.  Smith. 
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STAIEHEST  OF  lOSZST  A.  S3CITH.  PILESEEKT.  SOLTE  CAEOLIKA 
VOCATIOSAI  AGSICLIIUiLI  TEACEXSS'  ASSOCIATION,  CHOCO- 
WI5ITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CEOCOWISITT.  S.C. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  l.av^  tzz^zr.  tc\i  to      c^r.?o  ihi?      if  I  mav.  I  would 
like  to  nequ«<t  the  fui!  text     put  into  the  rworvi. 
Mr.  AyDRS'a-?.  W-.thout  oc  j^^rti-n.  50  ordered. 
[The  prepared  5:aten:<en:  of  Mr.  ^ni::h  foilcivi; :] 

Vcx'ATio.vAi  A.t;i:cr:.rri2  Tr^c-itis  As^fOciATio.N.  Cuoccuimty  High 
jjcHocu  BsLirrcsT  CccyrT.  N.C, 

Aj  nasre  S  yziizt.        n:c^:  AgT:v-j:rjr>e  Tescber  ia  ChocciwinitT, 

Beaufort  CccniTT.  N:.r.i  CUr,;^  I  ^z:  il^.  r^eadt-s:  of  the  Nonh  C^mriiiia 
Vocari«^nal  .VjnccItTire  Teaci^r?  A*s*.c:4r:c»- .  liver^Jor^.  mr  reaiirks  will  re- 
late  not  yclr  :o  z^r  .T«r-  xz^  a^ziy,  tc:  tlsso  to  cert^ia  sejauents  of 

AiCTiiuIture  Ed::c-i:;>:c  icr.ts?  5rt:e.  B«u5or:  C-otihij  is  Uicsted  iu  the  ex- 
tn»nie  ea^terr:  part  N:rti  C:tzK^,:z^  &  pDhiox^liAtelj  rtml  and  apiculruralU 
oriencetl  couz:j  c^^n^^rtji^i    t  ti-e  jci^  rrpe  pattern  characierisuc  o( 

Nor-h  Car:»Uai.       lii*  ^Li:  ir^  ♦«  ibe  tohtoco.  sosi^f^n*  and  iib^»v. 

phjre  CTipital  of  Tr.rii  T^^j  .-\c:::t  ^rri  of  :he  stite  is  cbangini:  j\\<t 
as  '>ci:er  t^rctioc:?  .f       r^n  c  irv      r:;:-^^: .  -sre  tre  exx«crieDdn«:  a  $:rowth  m 

Cocse^iuently  -he  177^  -f  tn-i::  ;r-fr*r:>  in  the  ^^>ustT  have  chanj:e<l. 
Fnr  aianr  phir*.  Axr.^ilnre  n.»r.r  Ec\*cc=-ic>  u^re  ihe  only  TiicaUi»nal 
pr.^crdM  a^ailitv  A*  =->r:i  .f  tr.  rt  ti*  br\-t£d«ied  acd  tbe  med  for  addi. 
n«tnjl  protfruns  :u^^  t^^'.-.c:-*  rT-.i^rr:.  izi  C^^ri^TW^  ha«  inade  fuDds  avail* 
aM^  ro  in::.a:e  :iir<p  pr^mr.*         i^Tr  t.eet  L66i^l  H  >wt- ver.  agrictUtural 

of  t^ar  ^rare. 

I  wocld  iik*  ;o  Tdtf  i  fr-s-  =L.2c:ei  :;  pr^  tc-  £  brief  de*rni»uon  of  tikh- 
ti..njl  etiuoitioci  m  :zr  ir^i     zl!t.  w-ci  i  j^H  would  i«f  (-hara.ieri^iic 

<^f  pr«:ira:x<  m  ^catr.  If  p.  tsi  i  :c  ti^e  e^r-j  19r<C^\s,  firs:  ve^rs  at 
i^oi^.^initj.  ir.i  irr::-L:r:r>r  :.r.:.^  '.i::^!:  oa  i  ^^^ductioa  ha.-*s  only  and 
l.ib«*Ieti  a>  .Vr.  1.  2.  3.  ind  4.  Tl^^  -r>-f<  -sa^n  predoainatfly  orif:ii(*d  the 
rr^purun.^fi  of  srw.ir:::<  f.r  firr-i^  CK^rz^^r: .z.k  lirc-iuw^  :b<'  iiurtfav^  in 
♦^c^h-TTnei::        ^'T:n:::T^^  :^    fT-firr:  irr.r-^niriUT  reiUted  <t»ur<se  offt-r- 

in-^  w^Dj  chjin?v,i  -  ^.t^        \  r.dd  f;^"tr::r:  of  ibt  world  of  w  ork,  hy 

ofr«?r.r.5  exr:  ri:  r7  i*!  fiLH  i---:.';-r.trLt  4-:zr?<;5  ;o  preji^re  ^tudt-ut*  f<.r 
<?!n;  I-T^er::      irr.  rilnri.ij  ^f.:i:«i  i.j  sTScii  and  M-rvuvs. 

ni-«hani.N.  f  r^trr  t.*- r..  e.-  :  <7  ir^i  cc:<5f*.*r  recreation.  :  hf.<tt-n  to 

p€)ir.:  .  c:  :ht:  Tird-r  ^:  ..rr^rLi'ii^-r?.  d.  I  liiai  ytrMuction  £gruul:iire 

<b't!M  fee  r::n.2:Iz>^i  iir  1  .r  .-.z^rr  Ttixr  firatr  if  suU  iLt-  jsUiglt-  niu-t 
i2ip*)rtanr  :n«i;^^(i::al  in  tiu*  f^tr. 

.V If  I  =:a7  I  ihc-i:!  'Str  r.-.i:  -c:  ?<^^e  .f  :be  tv^in*:?  :har  I  feel  have 
ma  !*^  Tivar:-  r^l  nl.-ar:  :l  .Kxr.  ^rrrr  S-«vi.j^»n.  izi  jiariitular.  a  Mrong  aud 
viabi**  <»hr^en  i^f       •       r^i'S'^a  *:  *  nil  ~*r.ifri;n  ' 

1  Y  -r^an:^^::  a-  Tt.r  F-rzrv  r^rr^f-rr  f  .Kirjerlcra.  which  wa«  orffaniw-d 
op.  a  r.a-;  na:  Ijt,?.;  -  ::>^.  u f;..%=rr  cf  :hr  r^ain  parr»c»-es  of  thi^  vouth 

nr^ar.:2ar:rn,  ar^  •^  Itt^!     :^iUr^^;  ::  iirr^lre  <v26ezis  m  decosion-makinff. 

^^n-  rjraz«'  thrift.  ::  :rva:*  iz  :n:rr^  in      <cc-3ps:jori&l  choK-e  and  tr.  ^  

t:,I^  f  r  indivliui^^:*!  \^rz^zn         FFA  Antin::^?  t^.  l*e  aa  mifirral  jiari  of 

S'jp*»rr:^i  --a::  ral  fi;*rr.rn-'<<  T:.^  '^,^r>Tid.  ibe  clflsysrvOn. "  learn- 
ir.i  -TT^r.-r.  ir-  v-ar  r  nii  ir^T.  :^*  t;^.  i  t!.tl->  -^udt-!/*  10  j  ut  into 
rra        xhai  L>   -am^-i  .n  tz-  ::i-<ro=L  Arei<    f  c-jr«^rri<-i  ^x-r uj»arional 

*»n<.*»^.    3<  «c7*^rrii*r.i  r^;»:r-rn.^t^  ;n  :  ^.  t  z-int^-.  £nd  '-HMj^rative 

3-  >M^r  i^r^:  c^-n*  In  c*!~'a:;-n  :n  N.ni.  CircUca.  r^-^tionr.l  a(rnculrnre 
ha-i  n  a  n--^r  .-  •r.i.:!^  -.r-  j;^^  dere^  jcneut  tbrourh  montMv 
Cirre'.nr^.  ^tizizi-r     lfT^^n  ^  inc  tv.Li^ri.:  £n-i  ;  r^-ft-^-icna!  work-hofK.  It 
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<«i  mofiiis«d  that  proridlni  such  opportanltfes  for  growth  It  tIUI  to  the  nuln- 
tenanee  of  qoallty  education. 

4.  Length  of  employisc::!  of  teachen:  Twelve  month  employment  proTidea 
for  further  development  of  youth  organlsationa  through  aummer  camping  pro. 
granu,  leadership  schools,  and  youth  conventions.  Vear*round  employment  also 
allows  for  supervision  of  supervised  occupational  experiences  conducted  by 
stuaenta,  planning  and  establiahment  of  aduU  programs,  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  use  community  resources.  Extended  employment  naturally  caters  to 
time  for  In-depth  staff  development  In  agriculture,  the  summer  months  have 
been  crucial  since  the  greatest  amount  of  employment  occurs  at  this  time.  An 
agriculture  teacher  who  Is  unemployed  In  the  summer  will  si*^ly  not  keep 
abreast  of  agriculture  in  a  sdiool  community. 

Now,  I  f^l  that  we  must  lock  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  We  might  list 
these  as  needs  or  situations  that  are  afTecting  vocational  agriculture  programs, 
and  making  them  less  effective.  Fxtni  Stlnes,  Chairman  of  the  National  FFA 
Foundation  Sponsoring  Committee  and  publisher  of  Succ€$$ful  Farming,  polttttt 
out  two  important  points  whici:  afTect  all  vocational  education  programs,  par- 
tlctilarly  /ocatiooalagrlcultnrei 

1.  "Less  than  1/3  of  the  farm  committee  In  Conirress  comes  from^rural  or 
farm  districts.  Agriculture  doesnt  hold  the  votes  In  Washington  any  ir^ore— 
nor  does  it  In  many  state  legislatures.  This  means  thai  appropriations  and 
programs  for  agriculture  undoubtedly  will  he  reduced  In  the  future.  It  means 
there  is---and  will  continue  to  be— less  concern  on  the  part  of  politicians  in 
Wasblngton  for  agriculturally  related  programs— and  thia  Includes  vocational 
agriculture  education." 

2.  "There  has  been  a  significant  change  in  our  educational  philosophy.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  1008  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  There  is  no  longer  specialised  funding  for  voci^tloual  education*  Government 
directive  dictates  general  funding.**  ma  generalisation  of  Vocational  Education 
has  been  interprets  by  a  number  of  school  administrative  units  In  North 
Carolina  to  meca  that  Tocatlonal  education  is  another  academic  course  occurring 
only  within  the  confines  of  four  walls  in  building  and  using  Just  texttiooks, 
pencils,  and  paper. 

What  is  pamd  at  national  level  and  passed  rfottii  later  through  guidelines 
determines  state  policy.  This  leads  to  point  three. 

8.  Length  of  employment  fo.  vocational  educational  teachers:  When  the 
federal  government  passed  decl^on*making  on  vocational  education  to  the  states. 
North  Carolina  cliose  to  pass  decision-making  on  to  local  educational  (county 
or  city)  units.  Hie  state  allocated  to  each  local  unit  a  weighted  number  of  man* 
months  for  vocationsl  education*  The  local  units,  then,  could  use  the  ^'man- 
months**  assigned  as  they  determined  in  a  local  plan  for  occupational  education. 
In  many  cases  this  activity  resulted  iu  needed  vocational  programs  bdng  cur- 
tailed in  order  to  provide  other  needed  programa.  In  case  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture the  fesolts  are  reflected  in  the  following  data : 

Since  1M8  through  197S  there  was  a  loss  of  100  vocational  sgricultnre  teaching 
positions  (from  fiOl  in  1968  to  402  in  1973.)  During  this  period  of  time  lOfi  of 
the  492  positions  were  reduced  to  less  than  12  months  employment  Further  96 
of  the  492  teachers  are  teaching  one  or  more  vocational  subjects  in  addition  to 
agriculture.  Despite  these  losses  in  positions,  dianges  in  duties  and  length  of 
employment,  it  is  most  interesting  that  in  1973  local  educMtluiiMi  units 
state  returned  1S61  man  months  (the  eQulvsi^^nt  of  130  twelve  months  teaching 
positions)  to  tbe  state  unused. 

W>  are  sure  that  this  is  not  the  intent  of  federal  guidelines  nor  state  policy, 
but  It  i§  happening. 

4.  National  leadership  In  the  Oflice  of  Education  has  been  decreased  In  number. 
We  no  longer  have  the  people  necessary  to  guide  vocational  programs  in  Washing- 
ton. I  understand  the  same  applies  for  regional  offices.  I  know  It  b'*s  happened 
In  our  state  agency. 

5.  Teachers  are  concerned  that  the  State  support  for  vocational  teacher 
education  which  has  been  roughly  $315.0(X>  since  at  least  19dl  may  be  phased 
out  In  the  future.  Ci.rtalnly  teachers  support  sound  teacher  education  programs. 

We  realize  that  the  oventll  task  of  occupational  education  is  to  provide  all 
citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  choose  and  prepare  for  the  world  of  work.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  task,  an  enormous  outlay  of  funds  Is  required — funds 
that  will  provide  time  to  work  with  adults,  funds  that  will  provide  necessary 
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travel  to  implement  rocational  programs  that  bare  any  part  of  their  programs 
away  ttom  school,  fmids  for  equipment  and  consumable  supplies  as  related  to 
student  needs  and  the  program  a  rea. 

Also,  provision  must  be  made  for  systematic  continuing  educational  opportu- 
nities in  both  the  profe^lonal  and  technical  aspects  in  teaching  vocational  sub- 
ject*—4n  my  case,  agriculture.  Our  teachers  have  not  bad  the  benefit  of  contact 
with  teacher  educators  or  state  staff  that  existed  prior  to  1968, 

Too,  proviston  must  be  made  for  strengthening  youth-organizations  and  main- 
taining these  organizations  as  an  Integral  part  of  vocational  programs. 

Further,  increased  funding  is  needed  for  experimental  programs  and  appli- 
cation of  research  findings  on  a  demMistratlon  basis.  For  example :  I  doubt  seri- 
ously. If  anyone  has  an  accurate  grasp  of  thp  types  of  work  in  agriculture  today 
or  the  labor  demands  for  workers  in  today's  dynamic  agriculture  which  includes 
the  broad  spectrum  of  agri-business  of  which  farming  is  but  a  part.  l*et.  at  all 
levels  we  aK^car  to  be  planning  educational  program^^  on  the  basis  that  we  have 
these  facts.  Much  research  is  needed  in  this  area. 

Last,  but  not  least.  provlsl(m  must  be  made  to  add  new  programs  without  cur- 
tailing the  effectiveness  of  existing  ones. 

Mr.  Smith.  Being  from  Beaufort  County,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  small  rural  pattern  that  exists  in  North  Carolina,  we  are  ex- 
periencing change.  There  is  a  growth  in  industry  and  business,  chang- 
ing farming  patterns  and  also  the  types  of  programs  that  are  being 
taught  in  the  sdiools.  If  we  go  back  to  the  early  1960's,  my  first  years 
in  Chocowinity,  we  would  find  agriculture  being  taught  on  a  produc- 
tion basis  only  and  labeled  "Agriculture  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.'*  As  we 
have  added  other  programs  and  as  we  have  increased  our  own  offer- 
ings, we  now  find  courses  other  than  production  courses  that  deal  with 
such  things  as  ecology,  outdoor  recreation,  forestry,  mechanics,  and 
many  other  things. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  point  out  certain  factors  that  have  made 
vocational  education  and  agncxiltural  education  in  particular,  a  strong 
and  viable  part  of  total  education.  These  factors  are,  first,  the  youth 
organizations.  This  has  been  touched  on  before  this  morning.  The  FFA 
empiiasizes  leadership  development  and  an  involvement  in  decision- 
making. The  second  point  of  strength  is  the  supervised  occupational 
expveriences.  These  are  experiences  that  go  beyondthe  regular  classroom 
activities.  These  are  exp^^nence8  that  enable  students  to  put  into  prac- 
tice what  is  learned  in  the  classroom. 

The  third  would  be  staff  development.  Te  feel  that  vocational  agri* 
culture  was  a  pioneer  in  North  Cftrolina  in  providing  staff  develop- 
ment through  monthly  meetings,  sunmer  conferences  and  summer 
workshops. 

The  fourth  point  of  strength  is  the  lengt))  of  employment  for  teach- 
ers. Twelve-month  employment  provides  for  supervision  of  occupa* 
tional  experiences  and  further  development  of  tho  youth  orgnniza- 
tions  and  time  for  participation  in  staff  development. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  only  fair  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
We  might  look  at  these  as  needs.  The  first  two  points  I  would  place  in 
that  categorj'  are  best  summarized  by  Mr.  Fred  Steins,  the  president 
of  the  National  FFA  Foundation  Sponsoring  Committee,  and  also  the 
editor  of  the  Successful  Farming  magazine.  Mr.  Stein,  the  president 
of  this  organization,  points  out  less  than  one-thiid  of  the  farm  com- 
mittee in  Congress  comes  from  rural  or  fann  districts.  Agriculture 
docs  not  hold  tlie  votes  in  Washington  any  more.  This  means  appro- 
priations and  programs  for  aigriculturc  undoubtedly  will  be  reduced 
in  the  future.  It  means  there  is  and  will  continue  to  oe  less  concern  on 
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thi  part  of  people  in  Wa^Uingron  for  u^-icultunil  related  progi-anis 
and  this  includes  vocational  agriculture  education. 

There  Las  been  a  significant  change  in  our  educational  pliilosopliy. 
Govenunent  directives  dictate  general  funding.  This  generalization 
has  been  interpreted  by  a  number  of  schooi  aoministrative  units  in 
Xonii  Carolina  to  mean  that  vocational  education  is  anotlier  academic 
course  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  a  building  and  using  just 
textbooks,  pencils  and  paper  Wliat  is  passed  at  National  level  and 
passed  down  later  through  guidelines  determines  State  policy.  This 
le&ds  to  point  three — length  of  employment  for  vocational  education 
teacher?.  When  the  Federal  Government  passed  decisionmaking  on 
vocational  education  to  the  States,  North  Carolina  chose  to  pass  the 
decisionmaking  on  to  cotmty  or  city  authorities.  The  local  imits  de- 
cid*Kh  through  a  local  plan  for  occupational  education,  the  man- 
n:oniii5  to  be  used.  In  many  cases  this  activity  resulted  in  needed  voca- 
tional programs  being  curtailed  in  order  to  provide  other  programs. 
In  the  esse  of  agriculture,  the  results  are  reflected  in  tlie  data  included 
in  my  writt<  n  report,  I  will  skip  that,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

The  fourth  situation  is  in  the  area  of* national  leadership  which  has 
l:«ea  decreased,  I  understand  it  has  been  decreased  in  i^gional  of- 
£oes.  We  realize  that  the  overall  task  of  occupational  education  is  to 
r  rovide  all  citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  choose  and  prepare  for 
the  ^orld  of  work.  To  accomplish  this  requires  an  enormous  outlay  of 
funds,  funds  that  will  provide  time  to  work  with  a,dults,  necessary 
travel  to  implement  vocational  programs  and  also  funds  for  equip- 
ment and  con'^mable  supplies.  Provisions  are  necessary  for  strength- 
enir*g  youth  programs  and  summer  programs,  for  research  funding 
ani  provision  to  a  id  new  programs  without  curtailing  tlie  activenoss 
of  existing  ones, 

I  thank  you, 

^Tiaimian  PruKix^,  You  have  been  a  good  witness  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  you,  Mr,  Smith, 

Our  nert  witness  will  be  Sally  ProiStt,  She  is  a  teacher  of  dis- 
tributive education,  Asheboro  High  School.  You  may  proceed, 

SIAIEHilBT  or  SALLY  PBOFFITT,  TEACHEH  OF  DISTEIBUTIVE 
ZDUCATIOS,  ASHTBOEO  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ASHEBOEO,  N.C, 

ilrs.  F^CTTTTT,  I  do  not  come  prepared  this  morning  to  itemize 
p.-irri'  -JiT  needs  or  describe  i^pecitic  programs  within  a  given  high 
s-:hoo:.  Rather  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  from  a 
ver}'  persional  point  of  view.  I  bi^lieve  in  helping  young  people  in  our 
State  and  in  other  States  find  useful  and  productive  lives,  I  say  this 
and  I  also  make  the  st.itempnt  tl.nt  I  am  wno  I  am  largely  because  of 
mj  experiences  in  occupational  education, 

S:::ie  12  year?  ago,  a  high  rcliool  junior,  almost  as  nervous  then  as 
rle  is  r.cw,  wer.r  to  d:scus=  with  a  vocational  counselor  some  im)S- 
s;b!e  job  pb.^emenrs.  She  'vvas  ^or>n  to  find  out  tliat  distributive  educa- 
t:":.  "Rras  a  n.eans  of  helping  her  to  find  herself  in  life,  to  discover 
Tv].a:  5*.r  warned  to  give  to  life,  and  in  turn  what  she  wanted  to  get 
frr-r.:  ':fe.  P^^rin^r  the  co-ir^e  of  my  high  school  career  in  diptri])U- 
t:ve  -  iK-r. :ion  I  he^-nn'.e  actively  involved.  This  is  what  our  yoniig 
!e  ?,re  j^sklng  for  :^day.  to  be  driven  iliat  chance  to  be  involved,  I 
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was  also  giveh  the  opportunity  to  seek  out  means  of  continuing  my 
educatidn.  I  Went  on  to  college  which  would  have  been  impossible 
witliout  the  assistance  I  >-eceived  from  the  national  DECA  scholar- 
ship^loan  program. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Let  me  interrupt  you  at  this  i>oint  As  a  teacher 
in  distributive  education,  are  you  succecmd  in  placing  all  your  grad- 
uates after  they  c(HnpIete  their  course  { 

Mrs.  pBomTT.  Not  a  100-percent  followup,  but  there  is  a  very  liigh 
percentage. 

Chairman  Perkins.  During  the  time  in  training,  what  percentage 
of  your  students  are  employed  at  stores,  say  in  merchandising? 
Airs.  PRoPFTrr.  A  100-percent  placement  in  the  field  of  distribution. 
Chairman  Perkins.  la  that  working  out  well  ? 
Mrs.  PROFFirr,  Yes,  very  well. 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  short  are  you  insofar  as  the  denumd  in 
the  stores  are  concerned?  How  many  more  students  could  you  titiin 
and  give  the  same  type  of  experience,  part-time  work  on  the  job,  if 
you  had  the  facilities  to  do  so  ? 

Mrs,  Proffht.  In  a  given  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hoped  that 
I  would  be  able  to  place  an  increase  enrollment  of  160  percent. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  think  you  can  take  care  of  that  many 
extra  students? 

Mrs.  PEOFFTrr.  Yes. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  It  is  the  crux  of  what  I  was  interested  in.  Go 
ahead. 

Mrs.  Proffttt.  The  reason  I  was  trying  to  state  to  you  the  experi- 
ences I  have  had  in  distributive  education  is  that  I  feel  that  I  am 
better  able  to  help  many  students  who  are  experiencing  many  of  the 
same  things  that  I  did.  That  is,  seeking  out  a  true  sense  of  direction 
in  life.  I  feel  that  occupational  education  has  a  very  viable  influence 
on  the  future  of  many  of  our  young  people  and  is  a  very  important 
part  of  our  educational  system.  I  cannot  thmk  of  a  more  worthy 
endeavor  for  Federal  funding  and  because  my  job  has  been  made 
possible  through  Federal  funding,  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you 
to  the  members  for  your  support. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Andrews,  any  questions  ? 

Mi%  Andrews.  No ;  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  aside  from  the  things 
you  have  stated,  as  a  result  of  the  training  you  have  received,  you 
have  paid  back  to  the  Federal  Grovemment  many,  many  more  times 
than  taxes  much  more  than  you  received  from  the  Government,  That 
U  another  thing  that  makes  this  the  best-  investment  the  Government 
can  make. 

(Miainnan  Perkins.  Con^rressman  T^chman? 

^^r.  Le!IMax.  Xo  questions  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  SIi-s.  Proffitt  follows:] 

PnFPARED  Statement  or  Mrs.  Ratxy  Proffttt,  Teacher/Coordinator,  Distribu- 
TFVB  Edltatiox,  Ashebobo  High  School,  Asheboro  CrrY  Schools,  Randolph 
CocNTr,  N.C. 

Mr.  Chairman  :^  I  am,  who  I  am.  larRely  because  of  my  experience  in  Occupa- 
tional Kdncatlon — ns  a  student  and  as  an  educator. 

'Sly  first  direct  contact  with  Occupational  Education  occured  twelve  vears  ajco 
when  T.  as  n  hiph  school  junior,  met  with  a  Distributive  Education  coordinator 
to  diycuf;s  possible  job  placements.  At  that  time  I  lacked  a  great  deal  of  direction 
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a8  to  what  I  wanted  from  lift*  or  what  I  wanted  to  put  into  life.  I  had  no  chosen 
career  objective,  I  was  young  and  Inexperienced,  but  iuqui^sltlye  about  Uie  world 
of  work.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  placed  In  a  student-trainee  position  with 
the  J.C.  Pemiey  Company,  I  can  vividly  recall  the  elation  of  tny  first  paycheck 
and  the  feelings  that  eame  with  It  of  being  "somebody."  Like  all  youth,  I 
was  seeking  personal  fuinilment.  Through  my  experiences  in  Distributive  Educa- 
tion. I  was  to  ^onie  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  a  productive  ^Ife  that  I  had  not 
imaj^iued  possible  before. 

My  olassrooiii  and  on-the-job  experiences  taught  nie  a  prent  deal.  I  developed 
skills  in  the  selling  and  merchandising  of  product*  and  jservices,  I  learned  about 
the  sound  workings  of  our  free  enteri)rlse  system  and  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  within  Its  framework.  I  wa.s  taught  sound  work  habits.  My  personality 
develojied  In  my  day-to-day  contact  with  people — with  my  customers,  my  co- 
workers, and  my  employer.  Through  my  active  Involvement  In  the  DUtrlbutive 
Kdrcjitlon  Clubs  of  Am'erlfca  (DECA),  as  an  officer  and  a  contestant,  I  learned 
to  develop  leadership  abilities. 

My  eniployer  took  a  sincere  Intere^^t  In  my  progress.  His  guidance  and  encour- 
agement led  to  my  receiving  a  National  DECA  Schalar?hips  lx>an  Award.  AVIth- 
out  this?  award,  my  college  education  would  not  have  been  possible.  But  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  strong  Influence  Occupational  Education  was  to  have 
OH  my  life. 

After  gradimtlng  from  college.  I  continued  my  work  with  Penney  s  on  the 
niaiingement  training  progranu  No  longer  a  confused  and  unsettled  high  school 
student.  Distributive  Education  had  heU)ed  m^  to  develop  into  an  individual 
possessing  saleable  skills.  Although  my  merchandising  career  offered  me  a  Jtreat 
deal  of  personal  satisfaction  thtdugh  sorvlng  others,  I  felt  I  had  yet  another  call 
for  service.  After  careful  consideration^  I  made  the  decision  to  leave  the  business 
world  to  enter  the  claas^oom.  I  felt  that  by  becoming  a  teacher/coordinator 
mvself,  I  woiUd  be  able  to  help  other  young  people  who  were  experiencing  many 
of  t'.ie  same  feelings  that  I  had  once  experienced.  For  six  years  I  have  had 
the  challenge,  the  opportunity,  and  the  pleasure  of  working  with  a  program  I 
consider  to  have  a  very  \iable  Influence  on  the  future  of  many  of  our  young 
people.  Ab  I  expressed  myself  to  members  of  the  North  Carolina  i^deratlon 
of  Business  and  Professions  Women  upon  being  named  their  Young  Career 
Woman  in  im :  "I  believe*  in  my  teaching  position  because  I  feel  that  this 
program'  (Distributive  Education)  is  an  effective  means  of  helping  young-people 
relate  to  adulthood  and  to  the  responslbiUtles  that  ccme  with  if 

'Distributive  Education  Is  designed  such  that  students  do  not  feel  physically 
confined  to  the  enclosure  of  foUr  walls  fllled  with  thirty-some  student  desks. 
They  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  a  living.  Through  practical  application 
of  acquired  classroom  knowledge  on  an  actual  Job,  they  are  able  to  experience 
the  real  world.  Young  people  across  the  nation  are  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
liecome  .nvolved.  In  mv  opinion  Distributive  Education  allows  for  such  involv- 
ment.  The  curriculum  Is  not  limited  to  one  subject  area.  It  U  designed  so  that 
open  minds  become  an  end  result,  not  Just  open  textbook*;.  As  n  teacher/coordu 
nator.  I  have  the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  '^total"  Individual,  not  Jn^st 
a  segmented  portion  of  his  educational  insights.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
nroffrnm  Is  verv  personal  and  indlvldualir^d,  and  yet  universal.  What  could 
be  more  exciting  than  to  help  someone  who  Is  tryine  to  determine  what  hl« 
lifp  will  be?  And.  in  mv  opinion,  that  U  what  Distributive  Education  and 
(Vcupntlonnl  Education  are  all  nbout—not  only  creating  awarene<=s  of  career 
eboiceR.  hut  helplnff  in  the  training  for  a  chosen  career  that  will  shape  the 
iTullvUlunrs  very  being. 

At  n  veT  terirlor  ncre  eb!!(lren  beJTin  to  develop  positive  and  nesratlve  attitudes 
towj^rd  different  oocvpat'ons  and  thf»  world  of  work.  Many  of  these  attitudes  are 
bpsed  on  mi<:eonceptlons  or  incomplete  information.  The  need  f^r  projrrnnu  de- 
sijrn'^'d  to  hMp  youth  make  vnMd  deci^:ions  eonceminsr  cnre<>r  choices  and  edu- 
entionrtl  options?  em  be  1n<tine<l  nt  n  verv  early  «tnge  in  the  e<]tieatlonn1  process. 
If  onr  youth  are  Indeed  our  crentesf  national  re«oiiree  then  It  Is  mo«Jt  important 
that  w*^  eontinue  to  eninha^ize  the  need  for  and  continue  to  support  programs 
thpt  are  de^-icmed  to  ci:ltlvate  re*{ourceftd  minds. 

Oi'/»npnM'>n'>l  Fduenti'-»n  in  Sorih  Pnroltnn  i«  soekiii'r  *^o  v\oof  th<»  needs  of  nil 
«:tnd'^Tits— uof  onlr  the  vounffer  stivlent.  but  the  student  with  special  needs 
\x'eM  R^^iulenfs  n"'*  be^ntr  friveii  more  nnd  more  holi>  Jn  ehoocirnr  ednentionnl  op- 
tions that  are  de«;irnhle  and  realistic  for  their  Individtial  nee<ls.  I  eon  not  help  but 
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feel  that  programliiK  of  this  nature  is  a  most  realistic  approach  to  meeting  lal)or 
market  demands  and  developing  workers  who  are  not  only  qualified  but  also 
happy  in  their  chosen  roles. 

In  our  technological  society  there  is  little  place  for  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  has  no  special  skill— who  is  either  totally  unskilled  or  wlio  Is  trained  for  a 
job  that  does  not  exist  As  concerned  citizens,  we  must  all  constantly  *?eek  out  and 
he!p  implement  educational  programs  which  will  help  the  young  find  useful  roles 
whatever  their  particular  aptitudes  and  ahiUties.  As  I  it,  this  Is  exactly  what 
the  Xortli  Carolina  Board  of  Kilucation  is  doing  through  Its  Occupational  Educa- 
tion Program.  It  is  an  indispensible  component  of  public  education  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, de.signc<l  for  everyone  who  has  a  need  to  learn  skills  necessary  for  employ- 
ment and  Job  advancement.  The  State's  ability  to  contintially  strengthen  r,nd 
exi>and  Occupational  Education  rest  largely  on  the  continued  cooperation  and 
financial  as»«istance  of  the  Federal  Government,  such  as  that  which  is  provided 
through  Tublic  Uiw  90-576.  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

Bocause  of  my  sincere  Miet  in  what  Occupational  Education  is  doing  for  onr 
youth  and  our  society,  I  personally  can  not  think  of  a  worthier  endeavor  for 
funding. 

Chairman  Peukixs,  Our  next  witness  is  the  last  member  on  the  panel 
of  teacliers,  Mrs.  Elaine  McDaniel,  teacher  of  English,  Trenton. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELAINE  C.  McDANIEL,  TEACHER  OF  ENGMSH, 
JONES  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  TRENTON,  N.C. 

Mrs.  McDaxifx.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify.  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  significant  that  vocational  people  have 
put  the  academic  people  at  the  end  of  their  program,  since  I  am  here 
supporting  the  program.  I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  a  very  personal 
experience  this  morning  in  order  for  you  to  understand  my  feelings 
on  education. 

I  am  a  10th  grade  English  teacher  at  Jones  Senior  High  School  in 
Trenton,  N.C. 

Jones  County  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  and  is  pre- 
dominantly an  ao:riculturally  oriented  county.  Tobacco,  com,  and  soy- 
beans are  the  chief  crops  produced  in  the  area.  There  are  four  small 
towns  in  the  county,  none  of  which  has  a  population  of  more  than  1,000 
Althoi^h  Jones  County  is  one  of  the  larger  counties  in  Xorth  Carolina 
in  land  area,  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  population.  The  county  is 
almost  void  of  industry  having  only  two  industries  which  arc  logging 
and  textiles.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  industry  in  the  county,  over 
40  percent  of  our  citizens  work  in  the  more  industrialized  neighboring 
counties  of  Lenoin  Craven,  and  Onslow. 

Jones  Senior  High  Scliool  is  the  county's  only  senior  high  school 
nnd  is  located  near  Trenton  wliioh  is  tho  count}'  seat.  There  are  562 
stndoiits  pro^ntly  oni'oMod  at  tlic  senior  Ivsrh  in  grades  10  through  12. 

Ar^  a  toach^r  in  the  aoa domic  area.  T  did  not  know  as  nuioli  as  I 
should  lia\o  known  about  tlio  vocational  department  in  any  school 
until  tlio  summer  of  1073,  when  T  nttendo^l  n  workshop  on  individ- 
ualized instrnction  sponsored  bv  the  dlvi^-ion  of  occupational  educa- 
tion. State  department  of  public  instruction.  It  was  while  attending 
this  o-\\oek  workshop  that  T  began  to  realize  bow  much  more  the  stu- 
(lent>  would  henefit  if  the  vrrational  and  academic  teachers  could 
f'oniplenient  ratlu^r  tlinn  compete  with  eadi  other  as  has  so  often  l)ecn 
the  case  in  the  pa*-t.  It  was  also  diirinir  this  v;orkshop  that  T  realized, 
working  as  a  student  myself,  how  much  easier  and  more  interesting  it 
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is  to  learn  something  by  usiiiff  multimedia  devices  and  varied  tech- 
niques than  by  the  traditional  lecture  method.  Although  I  knew  indi- 
rectly of  the  new  techniques  being  used  in  teaching,  this  was  my  fiist 
actual  experience  vith  anything  other  than  the  traditional  methods 
of  instruction,  I  was  very  impressed  and  excited  by  the  things  I  ob- 
served and  the  experiments  in  which  I  participated  during  the  work- 
shop. 

upon  returning  to  the  classroom  in  the  fall  of  1973,  the  seven 
meniber  team  from  Jones  Senior  High  School  consisting  of  two  aca- 
demic teachers,  four  vocational  teachers,  and  one  guidance  counselor 
which  attended  the  workshop  held  in  Sanf ord,  N.C.,  began  to  utilize  as 
many  of  tlie  techniques  and  ideas  obtained  during  the  individualized 
instruction  worksliop  as  was  possible,  I  felt  I  was  more  insecure  thati 
some  of  the  other  teachers,  but  this  feeling  soon  disappeared.  The  divi- 
sion of  occupational  education  furnished  the  team  with  consultants, 
material  and  as  much  equipment  as  could  be  afforded  and  l)efore  the 
first  semester  wfis  over,  1  had  tried  a  totally  different  type  oi  teaching 
in  one  of  my  four  10th  grade  English  classes.  There  was,  of  course,  a 

Kriod  of  trial  and  error  and  at  times  much  frustration  experienced 
y  students  and  by  me,  but  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  see  more  stu- 
denrs  working  on  their  own,  interested  in  what  they  were  doing  and 
enjoying  learning  because  they  were  choosong  what  they  wanted  to 
work  on  and  working  at  their  own  speed.  The  students  had  to  adjust  to 
the  interaction  in  the  classroom  and  to  working  in  areas  which  needed 
to  be  larger  and  better  equipped,  but  for  the  first  time  more  students 
seemed  to  enjoy  coming  to  class  and  there  was  evidence  of  more  learn- 
ing taking  place  under  more  relaxed  and  less  formal  conditions.  If 
more  funds  had  bsen  available  for  materials,  space,  and  equipment,  the 
students  would  have  been  able  to  work  even  more  independently  and 
would  not  have  had  to  wait  for  their  turn  at  the  cassette  recorder,  the 
filmstrip  projector,  or  any  of  the  other  equipment  that  was  used. 

The  willingness  of  the  students  to  learn  in  spite  of  less  than  perfect 
conditions  made  my  job  even  more  rewarding.  One  small  indication 
of  an  eagerness  to  learn  on  their  part-  made  all  of  the  days  of  frustra- 
tion and  long  hours  of  work  seem  to  disappear. 

This  workshop  not  only  introduced  me  to  new  teaching  methods,  but 
since  I  was  working  with  vocational  teachers  on  my  team  I  began 
to  localize  that  the  techniques  which  were  new  to  me  had  long  been 
used  by  the  vocational  teachers.  This  was  only  one  of  the  discoveries 
I  made,  however,  and  that  was  the  truly  beautiful  part.  For  the  first 
time,  academic  teachers  in  our  school  were  working  very  closely  with 
the  vocational  teachers,  I  am  well  aware  that  only  a  few  academic 
teachers  could  be  included  in  the  initial  phase  of  this  project,  but 
hopefully  as  the  program  expands,  other  academic  teachers  can  be 
involved  and  will  not  only  learn  better  ways  to  teach  their  students, 
but  will  also  learn  how  to  work  better  with  each  other. 

Vocational  coui^scs  have  been  a  vory  important  part  of  the  cunicu- 
lum  at  schools  such  as  Jones  Senior  High  for  a  long  time,  I  think 
that  the  students  in  nu'al  areas  more  than  in  many  other  areas  benefit 
from  the  coni-sos  offered  by  the  vocational  department,  but  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  think  the  division  of  occupational  education  is 
doing  more  than  trying  to  improve  vocational  education.  It  is  striving 
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to  improve  all  pluis(»s  of  oiliication  and  this  can  only  be  aceonipliblied 
with  the  help  of  Federal  funds. 

In  support  of  the  total  vocational  bilL  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  it  is  impossible  for  a  county,  such  as  Jones,  with  the  small  poi)U« 
lation  and  lack  of  taxable  industry  to  provide  a  student  with  suitable 
vocational  skills  on  its  own.  The  county  property  tax  base  is  t(K)  small 
to  even  hefj^m  to  provide  the  necessary  money,  t  do  not  feel  that  this 
should  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  such  a  county,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. The  students  who  are  trained  in  our  school  will  for  the  most  part 
not  remain  in  the  county,  but  will  scatter  throughout  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Because  o*  the  above  belief,  I  give  my  complete  support  to  the  voca- 
tional bill  and  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  tliis  support. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  your  very  impressive  statement. 
Mr.  Andrews? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  just  wonder  if  you  get  accused  by  some  of  the 
academicians  as  being  somewhat  of  a  traitor? 
Mrs.  McDaxiel.  At  first.  Now  they  understand  the  program  and 


Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman? 
Mr.  Lehman.  No  questions. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Radcliffe? 
Mr,  Radcliffe.  I  have  a  question  for  Mrs.  Sibley. 
I  took  it  from  your  testimony  that  before  the  1968  amendments, 
>'ou  did  not  have  a  special  program  for  handicapped  children  in  voca- 
tional education. 

Mrs.  Sibley.  In  Wake  County,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Would  you  support  the  continuation  of  the  require- 
ments in  the  act  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds  for  vocational 
education  be  utilized  for  handicapped  children? 

Mrs.  Sibley.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  sorry  Chairman  Perkins  was  not 
here  but  I  want  him  to  read  what  I  have  written. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  say  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
program  for  the  handicapped,  and  I  feel  we  are  not  doing  enough 
in  that  area.  I  think  Congressman  Quie  and  I  and  Ike  Andrews  and 
Congressman  Ijchman,  who  are  all  on  the  subcommittee,  are  going 
to  do  something  about  approaching  the  matter  of  doubling  funds  in 
the  handicapped  area  and  we  are  going  in  that  dinjction  in  the  voca- 
tional education  area.  There  are  people  in  this  country  who  need  to  be 
taken  off  relief  and  need  .^o  have  their  skills  updated  and  there  is  just 
no  room  for  them  and  we  have  to  do  something  f  bout  those  situations* 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  here  to  get  grass  roots  support  and  informa- 
tion. Tell  us  to  what  extent  you  are  presently  handicapped  from  serv- 
ing all  who  need  to  be  served. 

Mrs.  Sibley.  If  we  could  have  one  TMR  teacher,  one  more  EMR 
teacher,  and  two  aides,  plus  the  two  of  us  now,  we  could  serve  at  least 
two-thirds  more  in  my  school. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  your  scho<;l  you  could  serve  100  percent 
more  ?  Tliat  is  one  thing  that  has  diiturljed  this  subcommittee  in  the 
handicapped  field  ai.d  the  vocational  field,  these  long  waiting  lists.  We 
are  not  doing  anything  about  it  and  I  am  glad  to  get  information  from 
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you  people  that  wo  cannot  get  in  Wasliington,  The  only  way  we  can 
get  this  information  is  to  como  to  a  place  like  Raleigh  and  lieaT-  a 
panel  of  great  teachers, 

Mrs.  SiBLET.  Wo  do  not  always  have  successes  but  the  ones  I  know 
about,  they  are  now  productive  citizens  and  will  be  paying  their  own 
way- 

Chairman  Perkins,  That  is  my  thought,  I  think  I  express  the  opin- 
ion of  Congressman  Quie,  who  is  minority  ranking  member.  We  are 
working  together  on  this  legislation, 

Mr.  Andrews,  Bill  Lehman  cannot  talk  very  loudly  but  he  can 
say  very  fine  things.  He  thinks  your  testimony  has  been  of  such  quality 
he  would  like  to  take  excerpts  from  it  and*  insert  them  in  the  Con- 
gressional Reconl. 

I  notice  our  rei)orter  is  running  out  of  paper,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ijchman  would  like  John  Strandridge  to 
say  a  word  or  two.  But  first,  we  will  take  a  break. 

fShoit  recess]. 

Chatnnan  Perkins.  Mr.  Stamlridge  is  the  head  of  the  Dade  Cottnty 
vocational  schools.  We  are  deligiited  to  hear  from  yon.  Maybe  Con- 
gressman Lt»hman  cannot  talk  much,  to  my  refrret,  but  Congressman 
Andrews  and  I  liave  been  down  In  your  preat  State  before,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Quie,  Charlie  here  and  many  othei-s.  We  know  what  you  are  doing 
down  there  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Identify  yourself  for  the  record  then  go  aheaS. 

STATEMEFT  OF  JOHN  STATTOSIDGE,  SUPERINTENDEHT  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  DADE  COUNTY  PUBUC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  Standridor.  I  would  also  like  to  represent  the  National  Council 
of  IjocvA  Administrators  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Practical  Arts 
Education,  an  association  of  which  I  am  the  president-elect. 

Dade  County  is  presently  serving  approximately  19  percent  of  all 
the  students  in  grades  10  through  12  in  some  form  of  vocational  edu- 
cation for  occupational  preparation.  A  recent  survey  was  conducted  in 
which  63  percent  of  the  students  in  grades  8  through  12  indicated  a 
desire  to  be  enrolled  in  a  vocational  education  program.  The  school 
board,  in  April  1973,  approved  the  expansion  of  vocational  education 
profip^ms  as  a  result  oi  the  efforts  of  a  consulting  firm  headed  by  Dr* 
Walter  Arnold,  formerly  associate  commissioner  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  expanding  all  vocational  technical  facilities  in 
the  21  senior  high  schools  and  also  to  establish  shared-time  vocational 
educational  centers.  These  won'  verage  $6  or  $7  million  to  be  used 
for  the  career  program  in  40  juniv..  Iiigh  schools. 

The  present  cooperative  program  in  Dade  County  is  now  sen'ing 
over  5,000  students  in  500  business  and  industrial  concerns.  The  amount 
of  money  that  it  is  going  to  take  to  reach  the  expansion,  and  we  have 
this  developed  over  a  10-year  period,  will  be  somewliere  near  $40 
million.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  quite  an  ambitious  undertaking 
and  the  amotmt  of  Federal  money  we  are  now  getting  for  the  whole 
State  of  Florida,  is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $14  million,  We 
still  need  more  money.  So,  I  would  concur  with  the  statements  abeady 
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made  hei'O  tliis  moniin^r.  Hy  tlio  way*  I  did  not  come  witli  any  propaml 
statement.  I  did  not  even  Icnow  I  was  {roinpr  to  make  a  statement.  I 
first  came  to  Nortli  Carolina  in  lOGO  as  the  tir^t  diroctor  of  tlie  Fay- 
etteville  Industrial  Educational  Outer.  I  left  in  1063  after  i*:  became 
one  of  the  fii-st  tecluiical  institutions. 

I  always  enjoy  coming  back  to  Xoith  Cawdina  and  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderfid  State.  I  have  met  moi"e  of  my  iViends  ami  it  is  like  old 
liomeweek.  I  would  like  to  concur  with  the  statements  already  made 
by  your  State  diri^ctor  and  your  director  of  i  omnnmity  colles^^s  and 
teermical  institutions. 

My  No.  1  priority,  and  I  tliink  Bills,  is  to  ^ct  moiv  money  into 
vocational  education.  We  .do  nee^l  toMiave  earlier  lundinir.  We  cannot 
have  school  systems  based  on  faith.  There  should  be  a  froo<l  look 
taken  at  the  catej^ories  for  the  sepni;ate  kinds  of  proin'Jinis  even  thouprh 
all  of  them  are  badly  needed.  I  think  we  need  to  study  them  a^rain.  Is 
it  necessary  that  we  sJiouhl  have  a  sepanxte  cate«;oiy,  for  example, 
home-economics  education  ?  I  think  ivo  need  to  take  a  look  at  that. 

Si  nee  I  was  told  it  would  1k>  necess*irv  to  cut  th.e  stntonien\  short 
and  since  I  did  not  have  any  pi*epared  statement.  I  would  like  to  close, 
but  to  support  a^rain  your  elFoit.  This  is  the  reason  I  am  here  and  one 
of  t!h»  ivasons  Congi'essman  Lehman  is  heie.  We  are  very  nmch  con- 
cerned about  what  hapi)ens  in  vix*ational  education.  Our  seiiool  .super- 
intendent, our  board,  has  seen  fit  that  I  come  to  Ra^'»i{jh.  So  we 
niv  heiv  represent in<^  Florida  and  all  the  other  Soutlicrn  States  as 
far  as  incivased  F'ederal  le^slation  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  these  few 
minutes  to  make  these  few  statements. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Sir.  Lehman. 

Sir.  I-iEiiMAX.  Thank  you,  John. 

Chairman  Perkins*  He  wants  to  thank  you  for  a  good  statement 
and  being  here  from  his  own  county.  Any  questions? 
Mr.  Radcliffe.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  I^ukixs.  Xou  have  made  an  excellent  statement,  and  we 
know  about  your  program  but  let  me  ask  you  from  the  standpoint  of 
serving  the  adults  at  the  secondary  level,  area  school  level  and  at  the 
technical  college  level,  are  you  short  of  funds  insofar  as  serving  all 
who  would  like  to  take  training  in  the  vocational  area? 

Mr.  Staxdridge.  I  would  like  to  make  a  philosophical  statement  on 
that.  To  ans>ver  your  statement  very  briefly,  yes.  We  are  short  of 
funds.  There  is  something  wrong  with  our  system  when  we  are  not 
given  tlie  necessary  ftmding  to  do  the  iob  either  at  the  K-12  level  or  at 
the  immediate  postsecondary  or  adult  level.  In  some  other  acts  and 
agencies,  we  provide  much  more  money  to  take  care  of  the  problem 
that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  school  system  not  being  able  to  do 
the  job  because  of  inadequate  fimding.  I  am  speaking  primarily  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act"  which  is  a  much 
needed  act.  We  are  mvolved  in  that  act,  but  I  think  wc  can  get  more 
for  our  money  insofar  as  vocational  education  is  concem'^xJj  through 
the  regular  education  channels.  That  is  my  personal  feeling.  I  worked 
with  the  MDTA  program  and  the  ARA  program  at  the  very  begin- 
ning in  1962.  If  we  had  the  necessarj'  finances  to  do  the  job,  we  could 
eliminate  a  lot  of  other  money  into  comprehensive  training. 
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Chairman  Pkkkins.  Give  mo  an  idea  of  the  shortage  of  funds  to  do 
tho  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  I)adc  County.  In  other  words,  how 
maiiy  adults  or  ex-students  or  people  who  need  to  have  their  skills  up- 
graded or  students  in  secondary  schools  that  have  applied  for  some 
trade  or  craft  or  occupational  craft  and  you  are  unable  to  serve 
them  ? 

Mr,  Staxdridce-  We  are  serving  approximately  7,000  students  in 
vocational  education  K-12,  We  feel  there  ai^e  three  times  that  many. 
We  feel  we  arc  servmg  approximately  one-half  at  the  postsecondary 
level  and  we  have  a  combination  of  community  colleges  as  well  as  post- 
secondary  administrative  programs  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

Chairman  Perkins.  This  is  an  alarming  situation.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  are  here,  trying  to  get  the  real  &ta,  grassroots  data  and  I 
would  hope  that  you,  when  you  go  back  to  Dade  Coimty,  that  you  will 
document  this  question  and  develop  the  statistics  and  number,  that  is, 
those  you  are  unable  presently  to  serve  at  the  secondary  level,  post- 
secondary  level,  and  even  adults  who  want  their  skills  upgraded.  Send 
the  information  to  me  so  we  can  get  it  into  the  record  in  Washington. 
Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Standridge.  Sure  will. 

[Information  referred  to  follows:] 

Dadr  Cou.nty  Pubuc  Schools, 
Office  op  Vocatio.\.\l  and  Adult  Education, 

Miami,  Flc,  September  27,  1974. 

lion.  Cabl  D.  I'ebki.ns, 

Chairman,  Committer  on  Education  and  Labor,  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  I),C. 
Dear  Co.ngbessman  TtJiKiNs:  The  following  information  is  fiupplied  to  you 
la  resi)onse  to  your  question  on  page  SI  of  the  draft  of  the  oversight  hearing  In 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  on  April  JH,  1974 ; 

SUPPORnVE  DATA  FOR  REGULAR  SECONDARY  AND  ADULT  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

1974-75 
(pro- 
Secondary  programs  (grides  10-12): 

Total  jcftooi  enrollment  (grades  10- 12 )...... . ,  .    , .  ... ... .   ....... ...  55,  OOO 

Potential  secondary  enrollment  in  gsintul  employment  vocational  programs  (o7  percent  of  total  above).... .  36,8S0 

Actual  secondary  enrollment  in  gainful  employment  vocational  eoucation  programs......-.-  .    - .  1!  826 

Un  mrt  needs  (potential  less  actual  en roHmtnt). ... .-   .> . ,  .V. , \  '   -    24  990 

Adult  programs: 

Total  District  labor  force  .-. ...... . . . . ..  . . . .   691, 000 

Potential  enrollment  in  gainful  employment  vocational  education  progiams  (12  percent  of  the  labor  force)..,  82.920 
Actual  enrollment  in  gainful  employment  vocational  edu:ation  programs. .  ...>... .. ......... ...... .-.  51, 137 

U n met  needs  (potenUul  less  actual  en rollmeni). . .x- . . . . .» .>;, . .» ...> . . .J. 31, 783 

The  State  of  Florida  has  established  a  goal  of  reaching  a  potential  secondary 
enrollment  In  gainful  employment  vocational  education  pro;?rams  of  67%  of 
the  total  enrolhnent  in  the  secondary  programs  and  a  potential  enrollment  of 
i*lVc  of  the  labor  force  in  gainful  employment  vocational  education  programs 
for  post-secondary  and  adult  students.  As  you  can  see,  we  are  not  sen-lng  ap- 
proximately 25,000  students  in  secondary  programs  and  31,783  students  in  post- 
secondary  and  adult  programs  that  probably  sJ  ,mld  be  served  to  meet  the  state- 
wide Koals  that  have  been  established. 

The  chart  above  was  developed  as  a  result  of  the  Program  Planning  Guide  for 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  for  the  Dade  County  Public  School  System 
for  1974-75. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Standbidge, 
Vocati(>nahAduU  KituvaHon  Superintendent, 

[Proparcd  statoment  of  Jfr.  Standridge  follows :] 
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PitEPAKEO  Statement  or  John  P.  Standbidgi;  VocATioNAX..ADrLT  Edvcatiov 

SUPEE1NTENDE.NT,  1>ADE  CoUNTV  VUBUC  SCUOOLS,  DaDE  COfNTY,  ITlJi, 

My  iiam«  Is  John  Standridge,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Su|)eriiiteudeut 
tor  tne  IMde  County  PubUc  School  System.  1  am  also  speaking  as  tJie  president- 
elect of  the  National  Council  of  Local  Administrators  for  Vocational,  Teclinical 
and  Adult  Education. 

The  Dade  County  School  System  is  the  sixth  largest  In  tlie  nation  serving  ap- 
proximately 245.000  students  In  grades  K--12  and  approximately  70.000  post- 
seconOary  and  adult  education  students.  The  vocational  education  enrollment  la 
grad^lO-12  is  10^  or  approximately  19  percent  of  all  students  In  these  grades. 
According  to  a  recent  comprehensive  sur\*ey  conducted  by  Walter  M.  Arnold 
Associates,  the  report  states  that  In  order  to  meet  the  labor  market  demand  and 
the  student  interest  and  desire  for  vocational  education  programs,  It  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  vocational  enrollment  over  an  eight-year  period  to 
^flJS^^^Ln^*/^/"*^^*^  enrolled  In  grades  10-12,  or  a  total  of  approximately 
^i^h^  1°*^^  ^^^^  ^  P^^"^  ^re  would  repitJsent 

only  those  vocational  programs  that  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  em- 
ployment Immediately  upon  graduating  from  high  school.  A  recent  student  inter- 
est  surrey  indicated  that  63  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  grades  8-12  gave  as 
their  first  choice  to  work  In  occupations  that  do  not  require  a  college  den«e 

''S^rSS^'  enrollment  In  the  post-eecondary  and  adult  programs  now 
m^^heS^  vocational  students  should  be  serving  25,000  more  in  order  to 

The  Dade  County  School  Board,  recognijcing  the  tremendous  need  to  expand 
^S^f  aSi^Ss"  ^  ^"^^      following  action  at  Its  meet* 

irJi^tl^o?!!^  ^jectlve  for  Uie  school  system  of  substential  expansion  of 
vocational  educatlcm  to  include  a)  the  enrollment  of  40  pewnt  of  the  students  in 
grades  10-12  In  vocational  education^  by  1980;  b)  full  development  of  career 
education  programs,  wiUi  special  emphasis  on  career  exploration  at  Uie  junior 
high  level;  c)  establishment  of  shared-time  regional  vocational-technical  centers 
^t^Samty"^^^^  ^'"'^"^  admlni^ration  and  subject  to 

2  Autiiorized  the  Superintendent  to  establish  a  staff  planning  group  to  develop 
^hS!^f  sch^      ^""^      ^  '''''  regional  ehami-time  vocational- 

3.  Author!^  the  Superintendent  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Walter  M. 
Arnold  As9CKriates,  Inc  for  consultant  services  to  asslirt  the  staff  planning  group 
^'^fK^^SP^^^f  ^^^^"^  P*^'^'        ^at  travel  be  autiiorized  for  mem- 

bers  of  the  staff  planning  group  to  visit  otiier  regional  vocational-technical  cen- 
ter* In  order  to  plan  Uie  regional  vocational-technical  centers  In  Dade  County 
H^ktf^*  authorized  the  establishment  of  two  shai^- 

«Sf  «7fl'i  f  vocational-technical  centers  pending  the  availability  of  funds;  the 
first  of  the  two  to  be  located  In  Uie  Soutii  Dade  vlcinity-^the  second  to  be  located 
i-^S?"^"^  the  needs  as  determined  tiiroughW  masSr  plan  stu^  in- 
dicated m  recommendation  two  above. 

5.  Authorized  the  Superintendent  to  aw>olnt  a  staff  planning  group  to  develop 
a  master  i4an  for  career  exploratory  programs  at  tlie  junior  high  level :  also  au- 
horized  at  least  $200,000  each  year,  as  a  Uiree-year  effort,  as  a  comi^tmert  for 
the  purpose  of  remodeling  existing  clftssrooms  and/or  lalK>ratories  into  explora- 
i^O^  „!llfl^%?r^'*^K  '^f,'^^^^^  plan  was  to  contain  tiie  amounts  above 
of  three  years,  a  list  of  tiie  specific  schools,  and  the 
nature  and  ejctent  of  work  to  be  performed. 

«  ?•  ^"^^^r  *«^°«Portation  for  all  students  to  the  closest  comprehensive  high 
school  t»eginning  with  the  1973-74  school  year.  "u»«:uen»ive  nigu 

The  staff  planning  group  for  shared-time  vocational-technical  schools  which 
Jl^/i'^Sr'     «^  "."^  Implemented  by  the  Superintendent  shortlv  after 

the  April  meeting  recommended  a  ten-year  plan  of  expansion  for  vocatlonil  edu- 
cation  which  Included  the  following : 

r.  "niat  vocational  facilities  be  improved  and  expanded  at  all  21  senior  high 
schooK  the  George  T.  Baker  Aviation  School  and  the  Miami  Agricultural  Schwl 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $5,209,725.  ^"*tu™  s>€uwi 

'  yocatfpnal  Mncation  In  this  case  tnMns  those  cotirsea  th«t  nrm  At^mimikA  «««>«n*M 
•tiident*  for  specific  job  .kills  in  an  oocupttlon  or  ciusteTof  occ^^^^ 
«try  levH.  bj  the  time  they  leare  their  Regular  high  school  at  STb^f^^^^^ 
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2.  That  six  shared-Ume  secondary  area  vocatloiial-ted)nical  centers  lie  e«mb- 
lUhed  at  strategic  locations  In  the  county  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $32,«83»415. 

3.  That  tratt»i)ortatlon  for  atndents  attending  RUared-time  area  vooatl^^^'Al-tech- 
nlcal  centers  be  provided  in  snch  a  way  that  there  would  be  no  delay  r,r  problem 
In  transporting  students  from  their  home  high  school  to  the  shared-tlm  » facilities. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposeH  of  the  ten-ywtr  plan.  It  wonld  coat  approxi- 
mately 137,803,140  of  which  very  little,  If  any,  federal  funds  are  now  available. 
If  federal  funds  were  made  available  on  a  60  5)epcent  matching  basis,  the  Dade 
County  School  System  alone  could  require  more  than  ?18,W6,570  over  this  ten* 
year  period  in  onler  to  Implement  Its  plan  for  providing  vocational  educational 
for  students  In  grades  ia>12. 

RealUlng  the  nt»ed  for  improving  and  expanding  vocational  education  programs 
for  Dade  County,  whUh  Is  typical  of  many  large  metroiwUtan  areas  throughout 
the  country,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  committee's 
consideration: 

1.  The  amount  of  the  present  appropriations  should  be  at  least  doubled  In 
future  vocational  education  legislation. 

2,  That  funds  be  made  available  In  advance  In  order  to  give  state  and  local 
school  systems  ample  time  for  planning.  It  Is  extremely  difficult,  If  not  lm|)0sslble, 
to  develop  a  proper  plan  and  then  effectively  Implement  that  plan  when  U  Is 
imcertaln  whether  or  not  funds  will  be  available  before  the  school  year  begins. 
It  Is  estimated  that  from  20  to  25  percent  of  the  funds  could  be  used  for  other 
punx***^  l^  ample  time  were  given  for  planning. 

S.  A  careful  study  and  possible  revision  should  be  made  In  regard  to  the 
categorical  programs  Included  In  the  vocational  education  acts.  State  depart- 
ments and  local  school  systems  have  different  needs  and  should  not  be  tied  down 
to  the  use  of  funds  as  long  as  the  funds  are  used  for  vocational  education 

pur 1)0808. 

4.  The  Occupational  Education  Act  of  1072  should  become  a  part  of  and 
combined  with  the  Vocational  Edncatlon  Act  Amendments  of  1968  or  any  new 
broad  vocational  education  legislation  that  might  be  passed  next  year. 

5.  If  the  proper  financial  resources  were  made  available  to  the  public  school 
systems  throughout  this  nation  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  In  prepatlnjr 
our  young  people  for  the  world  of  work,  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  today ;  at  least  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  have  the  large  amounts  of  appropriations  that  are  going  Into 
CBTA  at  the  present  time.  Much  of  this  money  could  be  used  to  prevent  the 
unemployment  problem  rather  than  to  provide  a  remedial  approach  to  an  aging 
problem.  We  will  never  be  able  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  unless  we 
can  start  at  the  early  stoges,  even  at  the  elementary  level  with  programs  of 
career  awareness  to  be  followed  at  the  Junior  high  level  with  career  exploratory 
programs  and  at  the  senior  high  level  with  career  exploratory  programs  and  at 
programs  and  at  the  senior  high,  post-secondary  and  adult  level  with  career 
development  or  skill  training  programs. 

On  behalf  of  tne  Superintendent  and  the  Dade  County  School  Bciard,  I  want 
to  thank  the  committee  for  allowing  me  to  speak  for  the  continued  need  and 
expansion  of  vocational  edncatlon  In  Dade  County,  Florida, 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you  verv  much  for  a  good  presentation 
today.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Lew  W.  Hannen,  superintendent,  Dur- 
hamCity  schools,  Durham,  N,C 

STATEHEHT  OF  SB.  I£W  W.  HAHKEN^  STJP£BIHT£1ID£HT» 
SUSHAM  CITT  SCHOOLS,  STJIHAM,  R.C. 

Dr.  Haxnen.  Congressmen  Perkins,  Lehman,  and  others,  I  am  a 
transplanted  Yankee  from  Ohio,  but  I  have  been  here  longerough  that 
they  nave  dropped  the  modifier  in  front  of  Yankee. 

We  see  some  specific  problems  here  that  we  want  to  address  ourselves 
to  informally  for  just  a  few  moments. 

We  see  in  our  situation  some  similarities  to  the  lar^  northern  cities. 
I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Cleveland  situation,  for  example. 
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\\"tixi  we  Ui.tr'.o  :.  it    t  '  .J'.;  t*''  :.?.vi  x>r.c*:^\i  ]c>cal  uii^retion  in 

riie      of  thr^^  :  -        ..  i  sn;  :?:  t^"^  the  d:::eTvnce>  in  local 

j?ituaci«  ni.  Mjt:.\  •  .r    r.\r..\r.::.^  r.'»\<'  \  ad.hf.onal  fund<  for  stnli. 

Many  of  ther.i  a  li::.        :     1?  :  r:n^sr:\v  f.>r  e^Tuipment.  In  the 

I)uraa::i  C:tv  -<:h  «  *.?  -.re  i:v          >>r.ve  '.athei  :n  the  luaciiine  >]iop 

Tho  pr:n.arv  rr-'  !  ^  r -  t  >::>r  a:::tM.K'  of  work  from  tlie 
P';pi.<  -.viio  t:.^^  •  ..rr^-^.  T.\.?  :  rtO.si*?  ^-..r  j^nniiirv  prc»h!ent  in 
I)ttrh.i:ii.  -  t.,-;  >     Tr:=r::     W..:k  and  .leulopini:  tho<e 

.rr-r        <  )f     .-Sr .       -  :,.vv  -  •  .  /  .r.  ihe\  do  j.ot  h:no  th:it 

.itr.-;de.  cLi:  i-.tcati  t'.x  >  rr^cra:;..  We  haVe  m  Durham,  a 
ur.i  i'.e  r.     :'..f  >:ci:c,  T:;..?  .f  jhe  vrJy  l^Lnre  oitv  which  has  a 

ni::.«T;ty       v\         ".jl:.  :.  ■  f      oc-  T"  i»envnT. 'Th)<  attitude 

'.varTt  -.viCa  ar.  .r,.:  r  .  :  *  .>'x:..  r.a!  co  lore,  w 'iU h  i>  wliat 
•Av  r.tvd  niorv  :i;ar.  ar,>^::.:—  T.-r  I:  T7r  h.^  1  a  Federal  prog-im  tliat 
:!:\ :  'y.v  r.^.-v-L-,      ~*     i  r.    ..i*.  :     v  r:*:  '.err.. 

I  near  i  -  c:.rr  ..iv  a'r*  x  :r:  k  ja^^r  or.  the  jo}».  Thr  sujH'rvi>(>r 
>a.  !.  "Ho^-  cor.v  %  •  ;  >•  :-irry:r.r  :  -..r  li:  i  the  re?t  of  them  are  carrv- 
iri:  H'-         -I  ^-n:     15  l^-s  :>e  the  reft  of  them  niv  Uvo 

..izv  :o  -.ase     ^  tr:r>." 

iT'C  'r.e  -a.-.^r  •  :  ry-\  .•;      r.-:^:  :o  r.ake  tiie  vrK\<it.onal  pro<rram 
wnrk  when?  y     have  s         r.ir.  -*r::y  £:Tr»::p. ::  takes  a  ?ix^ial  breed 
i't  «  ar.  'io  *.  '-ar.:.'C  p:-:  e^.     n-.er.:         rv^r-ilar  school  fund*  lK\-au>e 
--c  :^  :    rsr-  r-S-ve,      -s:;.*:  -.ve  s:^  a,Nklr:c  here  i?  that  there 

e.io?:::h  ;^xay  -  v.::i:::r.a'.  --^iur-Aticr.  critena  f^that  we  can  adjust 
adeivvatc'.y  :n  rhc  rt:<c  fv.r.d;  st  :he  lo-al  level.  If  this  can  l>e 

•  i'T.e  L-ortainly  -x^  f^:  .  •.-/.jr^.r.-n  to  fho^x  pn>of  that  these  funds 
have  c«t?r.  iLSct^i rh-  r*^:.:  -sy  order  that  we  mi^rht  be  able  to  con- 
tin*:e  to  bt?  e::^.b'.e  fr-r  the,-::. 

TharJv  you  very  r::u:h. 

Chairniar.  PixstN s,  Le:  nir  c^rcr.rlin^er.t  tou  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment. Dr.  Hanner.- 

Lec  me  aik  you  to  what  extcr.t  sre  you  short  of  counselors  ? 

Dr.  H.\N>TN.  Jui:  sir.>r  Chrls^rr.^^  we  have  been  able  to  look  at 
some  fund?  ye  have  r.c<  u5e*i  ar.d  we  have,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  thii  rr.r  of  l.v.  v/  p^vple,  one  prv^fessional  piidance  coun- 
selor for  ea.:h  or  th^r  two  Uzz  $»:hoo\s.  It  is  a  tra^v  that  we  have  not 
had  them  in  the  pasc. 

Cha:rr!:an  Prsnsix?,  We  .".rv'  po\rjr  to  h«ve  to  add  additional  money 
at  the  Fpieral  'ev-eh  As  mu:h  a«  we  dislike  catect^rical  profrrams  or 
earn  arkir.^.  thU  is  cr.e  ar^^  wh-er?  we  were  hopine  even  under  ele- 
me.irary.  se*-ordary.  unier  the  Xif'ona!  Defence  Education  Act,  to 
ji^rC  monrv  ehar.ne!^  :r.  this  cir^nion  to  a  CT>e.<iter  defiree.  We  just 
hiv-^  ro:  ior.e  :t  and  th^  irz:ar.l«  ar?  s*^  crest.  At  ^he  vo.?ational  level 
where  yo*;  are  mat.rhir^:  up  :o  ?1  :r.  Xorth  CanMina.  we  certainly 
rave  to  cive  y^u  s»'m«  a^sr^r.:^  t'^  nveet  the  national  level.  I  am 
irrir»^fu!  to  c^t  that  :r.f>rTr-ar:cr..  It  is  surprising*  to  nie. 

Mr.  Andrew?.  *  " 

>rr.  Antrzw^.  I  :»?':tvi  p-.rhin:  rets  ?1'\*>.'*vj  or  >l'V>.«>*Vi  a  vear 
frt^r  -he  -ar^r  crrorrur./.irS  rrr-rran  Is  that  related  m  anv  waV  to 
t:>^  edu  ••at:«'>r.a!  v -oat:  r^.ai  r  r>o  they  tie  to<rether  comph- 

m^^'-.t  eu.*h  ocher  i 
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Dr.  IIanxex.  No,  sir.  This  is  solely  a  program  for  training  teachers 
on  the  academic  side,  not  vocational. 
Chairman  Perkiks.  Mr.  Radeliffe? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  hesitate  to  ask  this  question,  Doctor,  but  I  shall. 

You  say  only  55  jHTceut  of  Durham  County  students  in  grades  7 
through  12,  are  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  progn:u;s  which  concen- 
trate on  skills  development.  I  wonder  whether,  while  that  may  be 
doing  a  good  job  in  terms  of  what  is  happening  across  tlic  irv^t'on,  gen- 
erally, why  you  would  not  be  employing  more  ot  your  own  resourv^es  to 
meet  so  obvious  a  need  in  the  educational  sj^tf^m,  even  if  there  were  no 
Federal  funds  available?  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  respond  to 
that? 

Dr.  Haxkex.  I  think  you  are  reading  from  the  Durham  County 
schools  paper,  sir.  That  would  be  Dr.  Yaeger. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  will  reserve  that  for  Dr.  Yaeger.  But  may  I  ask 
you  the  same  question  ? 

Dr.  Haxxen.  The  fundamenfjil  reason  for  lack  of  interest  in  some 
vocational  courses  is  because  it  is  largely  a  racial  one-sided  school  sv-s- 
tem^  but  neither  race  has  a  monopoly  on  this.  Another  reason  we^do 
not  have  more  response  to  the  vocational  courses  is  that  we  do  not  have 
adequate  guidelines  to  get  people  involved  in  them  and  adequate  fol* 
lowup  to  go  out  on  the  job  and  see  that  these  people  are  doing  what 
they  should  do. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  With  all  the  res  rces  available  to  you  could  you 
redeploy  or  train  some  of  your  counselors  in  occupational  counseling? 
I  question  that  the  Federal  funds,  even  if  doubled,  will  ever  get  the 
complete  job  done. 

Dr.  H\xxEX.  I  did  not  want  to  continue  here  beyond  what  you 
want  to  know  because  you  have  others  to  testify.  But  we  are  in  a 
school  system  where  we  have  lost  one-third  of  our  school  population 
in  1  year  s  time  and  we  are  under  a  State  allocation  of  teachers  whereby 
the  number  decreases  each  year,  becomes  less  and  less.  We  stand  to 
lose  20  or  30  teachers  at  the*  State  level.  So,  we  have  no  recourse  for 
adding  personnel. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Congressman  Lehman,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Lehmax.  No. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Congressman  Andrews? 
Mr.  AxDREAVs.  Nothing. 

Chairman  Pfjikixs.  The  next  witness  is  Perry  W.  Harrison,  super- 
intendent of  Chatham  County  schools,  Pittsboro,  N.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  PEKRY  W.  HAEEISOH,  STJPERIHTETDEHT, 
CHATHAM  CutJNTT  SCHOOLS,  PITTSBORO,  H.O. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I  am  going  to  try  to  summarize  but  I  would  like  to 
make  two  or  three  statements  which  are  so  important  to  us.  In  our 
particular  school  district,  we  have  no  opportunities  really  for  our 
children  to  branch  out  into  any  other  areas.  A  while  back,  we  started 
expanding  in  the  trade  and  industr>-  area.  We  added  quite  a  number  of 
courses.  In  1965  we  had  45  percent  dropout  rate.  Then  we  reduced  it 
as  we  began  to  give  courses,  offerings  that  appealed  to  the  students. 
We  began  to  hold  the  students.  We  reduced  that  to  28  percent,  due  to 
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the  fifth  year  enrollment.  We  feel  this  had  z  significant  impact  in 
keeping  voun^ters  in  school. 

The  thing  I  want  to  refer  to,  as  I  can  say  "Amen*'  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  but  m  order  not  to  repeat  that,  turn  over  to  the 
back  of  this  material  (material  placed  in  subcommittee's  files)  be- 
cause I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  case  and  make  some  comments 
on  It  because  this  is,  and  I  am  in  a  sense  complimenting  the  Govern- 
nient  for  what  they  have  done  for  us  in  providing  us  this  opportunity, 
this  IS  a  good  example  of  what  could  happen  to  a  young  person. 

[Material  referred  to  is  retained  in  subcommittee  files. J 

Mr.  Harrisox.  You  see  at  the  top  of  that  a  big  building.  Through 
tile  encouragement  of  a  brick  masonry  teacher,  two  young  men  of 
junior  skill  in  the  2-year  course.  By  the  way,  they  would  have  been 
dropouts  if  they  had  not  had  the  opportunity.  They  stayed  in  school 
m  this  couise,  graduated  and  through  the  encouragement  of  their 
teacher,  thej  built  a  new  home  for  their  families. 

I  have  given  another  slieet  showing  the  improvements  they  have 
nriado  around  there.  If  some  of  the  students  we  have  enrolled  in  occupa- 
tional courses  never  i-eally  go  into  that  field  of  work  and  make  it  a 
lifetime  work— say  these  young  men  went  into  something  else.  The 
service  and  benefit  they  provided  for  the  family  is  worth  it  already 
in  providing  a  better  place  to  live.  I  do  want  to  continue  with  the 
story  of  these  brothers,  the  Cheek  brothers,  and  what  happened  to 
them. 

After  they  finished  the  course  and  built  the  home  for  their  families, 
they  started  into  business.  First;  as  laborers,  and  they  left  the  firm  and 
established  their  own  business,  men  we  built  our  new  liigh  school 
some  years  ago,  one  of  the  subcontractors  was  this  firm  represented 
by  these^ young  men.  men  you  ^o  to  Disney  World,  these  young  men 
were  subcontractors  on  some  of  those  buildings.  I  always  think  of 
that  when  I  go  to  places  where  I  know  students  have  done'some  of  the 
work.  They  have  very  <rood  incomes,  these  young  men  have;  they 
would  have  been  dropouts.  This  is  a  story  that  needs  to  be  told  and 
I  have  many  other  stories  that  I  could  relate  to  you. 

I  want  to  .share  with  you  the  comment  the  motlier  of  these  two  boys 
shared  with  me.  "I  am  very  ^/rateful  that  course  was  started  for  my 
bovs  l^ecause  I  know  now  they  will  have  a  good  income  and  a  good  life.'^ 

That  is  my  statement. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Ix^t  me  say,  you  have  made  a  wonderful  state- 
ment. What  you  f^tate  den.oust rates  tlie  nrreat  effort  required  so  that 
other  diildren  can  have  the  same  o]>portunities  you  have  detailed 
here  to  this  comniitteo.  Mr.  Andrews. 

.  Mr,  An-drfws.  Tlie  best  thing  tliat  ever  hapj)enod  to  Cliatliam  County 
wa.s  Perry  Ilairison. 

Mv.  Harrison*.  Thank  you.  One  of  tlie  areas  we  feel  is  untapped  is 
h\  the  }ie:iltli  careers  area.  There  are  more  opportunities  in  tlie  health 
area  than  any  other.  Wc  foel  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  areas  we  are 
ixouvr  to  expand  as  soon  as  we  have  the  fun'ds  and  are  able  to  do  so. 
Our  objective  is  to  analyze  what  our  people  need  as  far  as  work  oppor- 
tunities and  try  to  ^rear  our  vocational  pro^rram  to  that. 

Chainnan  IHrkin^.  Thnt  ]<  the  reason  T  feel  your  pro^rrams  arc  so 
oufstandiiiir  in  this  State,  you  <xv{\v  them  to  the  needs  of  tlie  ])eoplo. 
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I  -.v.ih  you  would  just  take-  a  minnte.  tell  the  comniittee  how  yon  gear 
t!..:j5^  tniinir.g  programs  to  fit  tlie  needs  of  the  community  when  you 
!.ave  a:,  ir.dustfy  you  fe^l  will  come  to  your  community  if  they  have 
:r.c  enip'oyee?.  if  they  can  get  training  for  the  employees  to  oi>erate 

HuTT  a.x-s'it  work?  AVill  you  just  give  us  a  little  illustration? 

Mr.  HAijas^'N.  One  of  die  thing^  very  necessary  is  tlip*  Hiose  in 
Larj-e  are  ven*  cognizant  of  all  events  which  are  taking  place  in- 
*.  ^<T.ii]]y.  -^liicii  try  to  keep  up  to  date  on.  Some  years  ago  the 
I  K^r,:\^V.y  Co.,  v.'Iiicli  ^.iublislies  tliV  eastern  edition  of  Time-Life.  l)0]ight 
ai,  opiK^ii  cii  some  land.  We  had  an  oi)portunity  to  meet  with  the 
.o:i.:  ;.:.y  ar.d  oi.e  of  the  areas  they  spoke  to  me  about  was  the  graphic 
art5  .=irt^a-  Wt-  inmiediately  geared  ourselves  and  our  building  ])ro- 
iirt'.n..  We  ad  Jed  a  room  wliere  we  could  put  that  pmgram  in  if  tliey 
evt-i  ^ame  into  iLe  area.  We  are  very  much  aware  of  what  in^ 
dustry  comes  in  and  I  go  to  the  individual  and  talk  v;ith  them.  I  in- 
•nr.re  if  there  is  something  in  the  school  we  could  do  which  would 
con.plenieni  the  industry,  a  program  we  could  put  in  which  would 
Til  ill  the  occupational  framework.  It  creates  a  very  good  relationshij). 
They  feel  we  are  ready  to  help  in  any  way  we  can. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  from  the  State  on  down  to  your  own 
•x>:inry  oj.»erations.  you  gear  up  the  program  to  fit  those  needs  to  train 
the  employees  for  that  new  industry  ? 

ilr.  HjiWjsCfX.  I  think  we  should  be  gearing  our  program  to  lielp 
the  locsl  community  as  much  as  possible  where  the  industry  really 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  one  provision  we  have  got  to  strengthen 
in  this  Vocational  Education  Act.  We  ai*e  also  interested.  I  do  not 
know  of  anv  place  in  the  countiT  where  we  can  get  better  information 
alon^  that  line  than  the  area  where  we  have  good  programs  and  that 
is  one  ihinfir  I  am  going  to  make  a  point  on  witli  Congressmen  Al  Quie, 
Tjf:j::ian.  Andrews,  and  any  others,  to  see  that  these  programs  are 
job  orienied.  preferentially  to  many  other  things.  There  are  some 
{•rople  who  we  train  ruth'  ssly.  Tliat  i;?  one  thing  we  want  to  elimi- 
*:.it^.  We  want  there  to  lx»  opportunitie.s  for  all  the  hundreds  of 
tV'i^nd?  who  need  the  training  and  want  that  training  and  who 
wo-;;d  have  jolis  if  thev  had  that  training  and  are  being  deprived 
r»:v;i-;>e  thfre  are  no  institutions,  no  places  for  them.  We  have  to  make 
c-  ■        T -  .-.^t  t hose  need 

Mr.  Avrrp.^vi.  Tliat  is  vj>t  irue  in  t.his  area.  T  used  to  hear  that  criti- 
:h'^.:  we  wt-re  tniminii  pon])le  for  nonexi^^tent  job<5. 

("t.'i'r   -w,  Pfp.kin-.  I  'Mir^'v  witli  my  colleagues.  Tliat  is  not  true  in 

-  aT"-:,  .I'l  1  am  i.'^t  n^.akinir  the  clia^ge  to  apply  to  this  area  but  T 
\        1'  th*'  '-haru*''  ti:nt  at  <-ertain  l)lac<»s  in  the  countrv.  and  there 

>■::.'-  i  T':?.t  <r*"'in2  on  in  :ny  con^rrcs^ional  di^^tru't  in  Kentuckv,  T 
V  \:  '  r  tk-  ^wv  wf  ir-t  aw'av  frotn  tliriT  in  the  future  and  follow 
•  -;p  }  or-^  :Ti  Nonli  Carolina  :ind  other  States.  We  cer^ 

'    *  '\  vr-i^TJ  ;a  v.."  .'V-  rv  ]>  r^>n  trained. 

T'.  r  "••  ^^  ••  vf-ry  n  ''}'  h. 

("i  -r  '  ^-T  w  rr-^-  >  I)r  Frank  aiit  r.  ^superintendent.  Dnrliani 
C '  '  TV  >  T^;rh  'V.i.  N.C\ 

W»  v.'.' von. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR,  J,  PEANZ  YEAGER,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
DURHAM  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  DURHAM,  N,C, 

Dr.  Yaegkr.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you.  I  did  prepare  a  written  text. 

Chninnan  Pkhkins.  I  irhuiced  over  it.  It  is  an  excellent  statement 
and  will  be  entered  into  the  record  in  full. 

Dr.  Yeagkr.  I  would  like  to  welcome,  as  an  ex-Kentuckian,  the 
chamnan,  a  Kentuckinn,  to  North  Carolina. 

I  win  reflect  my  feelini.'s  pnd  experience  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  as 
well  as  Durham  County,  particularly  in  the  I^uisville,  Kv.,  public 
.schools.  I  would  like  to  stress  three  particular  points  froiu  my  pie- 
I  nred  text.  The  first  one  deals  with  flexibility  in  pro<rraming. 

I  am  aware  we  all  talk  al>ont  more  I'csources'and  there  is  no  question 
that  there  is  not  enou^^i  resources  for  vocational  education.  ^Yc  are 
sc»rvin^r  approximately  one-third  of  the  population  which  we  should 
be  serving.  Wo  are  also  serving  many  with  a  superficial ^type  of  pro- 
^rram.  I  would  say  we  are  servmg  approximately  one-third  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  Durham  Comity  school  district  that  we  should  be 
serving  with  a  vocational  education  type  program. 

As  I  stated,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  issue  of  resource  needs  but 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  three  particular  points  which  I  am  con- 
cerned about  and  the  legislation  or  administration  of  legislation. 

The  first  one  deals  with  flexibility.  Like  my  colleague  from  Durham 
City,  one  of  the  tliingj^  we  have  tended  to  ignore,  in  vocational  educa- 
tion is  flexibility.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  employers  con- 
stantly state  that  the  meet  important  skills  are  reading,  writing,  com- 
puting, and  good  work  habits.  If  employees  have  these  habits,  they  can 
make  viable  employees  from  our  students.  All  of  the  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  woi  ld,  if  they  do  not  have  these  skills,  will  not  help. 

If  we  are  talki.ig  ahoht  the  "drop-out''  and  the  "push-out,"  the  tvi>e 
who  tends  to  end  up  on  the  welfare  role  and  create  various  society 
problems,  we  need  to  start  earlier  in  life  than  secondary  education.  Iii 
relation  to  this  thrust,  it  needs  to  be  more  comprehensive;  we  have  an 
awful  lot  of  middle  class  people  with  middle  class  values  who  look 
down  on  vocational  training.  They  feel  their  children  should  go  to 
college  wlietliei-  needed  or  not.  We  need  to  have  vocational  training 
that  not  only  educates  the  children  but  the  parents. 

The  «;eron(l  point  is  the  concern  over  coniprelieiisive  plaiinii^g.  I 
am  thinkinir  in  terms  of  tlie  limited  nionev  we  have  and  I  assume  that 
this  condition  is  going  to  exist  for  a  while.  I  think  we  need  to  think 
in  terms  of  legislation  (o  force  coiupivlien.sive  planning  within  six»cific 
geo<rmpMc  areas.  I  hclio\e  we  have  a  proliferation  of  piograms  goin<^ 
on  right  now. 

_  In  Durham,  we  have  two  school  units  plu^  a  comnuuiitv  and  tech- 
nical cr.lleire  and  w^  do  sonio  coordination.  Ihit  there  ought  to  1k».  legis- 
lation  w!iir!i  forces  comprehensive  planning,  that  removes  the  need 
for  dui)licfition  and  allows  us  to  utilize  the  resources  of  each  other. 

A  conunnnity  college  could  offer  the  public  schools  services  tlirougli 
the  d:iy  on  a  part -time  basis,  ju'^t  for  the  advanci'd  high  school  students. 
This  ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance.  There  ought  to  be  legislation  to 
force  the  issue. 
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The  third  area  that  concerns  me  is  the  matching  money  bit,  wliether 
it  be  at  the  State  or  local  level  All  this  serves  to  do  is  make  the  rich 
ffot  richer  and  somewhere  alon^r  the  line,  there  has  to  be  a  stopping 
l>oint.  I  am  not  speaking  specifically  about  Durham  County  because 
we  ai-e  probably  a  little  bit  better  off  than  most,  but  I  do  know  in 
Congressman  Perkins'  home  district,  it  is  hard  for  the  local  school 
district  to  provnde  a  match. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Will  you  yield  to  Mr,  Radcliffe? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  I  have  become  concerned  about  the  provisions  we 
have  in  the  1963  act  as  amended  in  1968,  which  prohibit  the  require- 
ment of  an  across  the  board  State  matching  formula  and  requires  that 
the  State  take  into  account,  local  need,  and  capabilitv. 

I  have  heard  at  least  informally  from  a  number  of  State  directors, 
that  this  just  is  not  being  observed.  I  think  you  are  makingan  excellent 
point  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  write  the  act  mere  clearly  on  that 
point. 

Dr.  Yaeoer*  I  can  tell  you  there  are  certain  guidelines  that  come 
through  occupational  or  vocational  programs  that  say  you  have  to 
put  up  a?-dollars  in  order  to  get  ir-dollars.  If  I  do  not  have  a?-dollars, 
I  cannot  put  it  up.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  that  is  a  State  regulation 
or  a  Federal  one.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  true,  whether  the  State 
interprets  differently  ivhat  Congress  had  in  mind;  however,  I  do 
know  operationally,  that  this  is  a  real  problem  because  we  cannot  get 
the  matching  funds  to  dea:  with  local  problems  if  we  do  not  have 
money  initially. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  brought  about  considerable  disctission  in 
the  conference  in  1963.  I  held  fast  to  the  point  Mr.  Eadcliffe  just 
made,  that  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  Federal  resources  of  the 
community  and  if  there  was  no  ability  to  match  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  hold  back. 

We  .shall  check  it  out  but  I  am  glad  you  raised  that  point.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Yaeoer.  I  would  say  that  on  an  average  about  25  percent  of  the 
students  nationally  generally  go  on  to  higher  education  and  finish. 
This  leaves  an  awfully  large  segment  of  the  population  to  receive 
vocational  training  and  we  have  to  focus  our  attention  on  them.  We 
have  a  big  problem  ahead  of  us  in  balancing  our  curriculum  so  that 
we  do  provide  job  skills  to  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  college. 

I  thank  vou  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to  listen. 

Chairman  Perkins.  To  what  extent  are  we  short  in  your  county, 
insofar  as  providing  salable  job  «kills  for  all  applicants  in  your 
county? 

Dr!  Yakger.  We  do  not  deal  with  students  beyond  secondary  edu- 
cation. The  community  colleges  are  under  a  diff^^rent  administration. 
We  need  two  to  three'times  the  resources  we  have  at  present  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  students  we  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  feel  if  you  had  two  to  three  times  the  re- 
sources vou  presently  have,  you  feel  you  would  be  able  to  provide 
youngsters  with  salable  skills  and  they  could  get  immediate  employ- 
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Dr.  Yakoer.  If  we  had  just  more  vocational  course?,  that  i.^  not 
the  total  answer.  The  answer  ha«  to  deal  with  improving  hasie  educa- 
tion and  attitudes  as  well  as  vocational  training.  I  am  convinced 
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without  that  as  an  undergirth,  vocatioiml  training  will  not  help  by 
itself. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  do  not  know  how  to  add  to  that  statement. 

Dr»  Yaeoer.  May  I  continue  my  answer?  We  do  not  have  enough 
money  locally;  and  secondly,  little  flexible  money  is  available.  If  yon 
really  get  down  to  some  of  the  basic  political  considerations,  you^are 
tying  up  a  great  percent  of  any  local  budget.  Wo  simply  do  not  have 
the  money  locally  to  plow  into  vocational  programs  which  are  needed. 

Chairman  Perkins,  I^et  me  thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr,  Yaeger  follows:] 

Trepabed  Statement  of  Db,  J.  Frank  Yaeceb,  Superintendent,  Durham 
County  Schools,  Di-ruam,  N.C. 

The  South  is  changing  rapidly  from  an  figricultural  to  an  agri-industrial 
Training  programs  to  develop  new  skills  and  to  ungrade  old  skills 
are  therefore  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  employment  demands  of  au  expand- 
ing and  more  highly  skilled  job  market. 

North  Carolina  has  a  good  selection  of  job  opportunities  available  to  college 
frraduates  as  well  as  to  those  who  choose  to  enter  the  labor  market  without  col- 
lege training.  According  to  various  objective  criteria,  the  Durham  County  Schools 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  preparing  students  for  college  but  need  to  improve  the 
scope  and  depth  of  instructional  programs  for  students  entering  the  world  of 
work  directly  after  high  school. 

Far  too  many  of  our  students  are  confounded  by  the  sheer  number  of  choices 
confronting  them  when  they  leave  school.  And  far  too  many  cannot  make  wise 
career  choices  because  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  appropriate  work  exi>eri- 
ences-  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  should  ignore  academic  disciplines,  but 
that  we  should  strengthen  occupational  program  options  both  for  those  student,-, 
going  directly  to  work  and  for  those  students  who  will  begin  a  career  after  p(Kst^ 
nigh  school  training. 

Only  55%  of  Durham  County's  i^tudontj^  in  grades  7-12  are  invol'ved,  often 
ror  a  short  tinie  In  occupational  education  programs  which  concentrate  on  joh 
exploration  and/or  skill  development.  On^y  50%  of  high  school  student^;,  grades 
7  r'„r"®''®  enrolled  last  year  in  some  kind  of  occupational  education  program 
for  skill  or  employment  competency  training. 

\ye  live  in  a  nation  and  state  where,  generally,  only  one  student  in  five  goes 
on  to  college  after  completing  high  .school.  The  other  80%  enter  the  labor  market 
ami  are  often  ill-prepared  and  poorly  trained  to  confront  modern  technology 
head-on.  Schools  are  supposed  to  prepare  students  for  life;  for  a  great  nianv, 
that  life  means  a  job  soon  after  high  school.  Much  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placert  upon  occirmtional  training  and  job  exploration  at  an  early  period  of 
(Ie\olopnient  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  and  responsibilities  of  our  chani:- 
ing  times. 

.Vnother  problem  is  that  .•students  drop  out  of  school  without  having  anv  real 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  since  career  awareness  and/or  cancer  explora- 
tion is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  upper  elementary  and  junior  liigh  .school 
progrnm.  Durham  County  Schools  lose  far  too  many  students  when  thev  reach 
the  c»>mpulsory  attendance  age.  Our  dropout  rate  at  the  time  of  higli  school 
fjradnation  is  'prr^  of  the  Dth  grade  enrollment.  Mo<t  .^tndent^  drop  out  of  seh.»ol 
because  M-hools  fail  tn  motivate  them.  The,v  fi-ei  the  cnrriculuni  is  unreali.stic' 
and  irrelevant  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  most  of  their  lives. 

A  secf)nd  contributor  to  the  droiK>iit  rate  i<  many  ^Jtudents*  lack  of  success  in 
'^'chool  snl)jects  which  emphasize  Im^ic  academic  skills.  T<»o  many  „f  ,„ir  students 
leave  school  without  having  acquired  basic  conmnniication  and  Cfmiputatl<»iial 
skilU.  A  minimum  requirement  for  the  mastery  of  the.<<e  skills  nnut  necessarily  be 
incorporated  in  any  comprehensive  occupational  program.  In  a  recent  snnt'V 
of  local  marketing  and  distribution  employer^,  an  exceptionally  high  priority 
WiK  pl.ice^l  on  the  acquisition  of  ha^ic  language  and  math  skiiu/ 

Sfufleats  need  to  learn  that  most  jobs  can  provide  the  worker  with  dignifv, 
oppf.rtunity  arid  respect,  hut  that  jobs  are  not  available  to  those  without  skii!<-. 
Whm  schcf)l  cnrricnlums  are  developed  to  invohe  students  iu  truly  preparuig 
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tor  their  own  future,  in  developing  Bkllls  and  self-knowledge.  In  applying  aca- 
demic learning  to  the  everyday  world,  then,  and  onjy  then  can  we  expect  a  greater 
number  of  students  to  be  motivated  to  remain  in  school  until  they  earn  their 
diplomas. 

Alternative  programs  need  to  be  developed  for  students  who  cannot  succeed 
in  the  regular  school  program.  Alternative  programs  need  to  include  some  form 
of  immediate  gratification,  often  job  related.  Afternoon  and  evening  programs 
could  effectively  serve  this  segment  of  our  school  peculation. 

Also,  additional  funds  should  be  provided  to  enable  school  systems  to  use 
available  occupational  facilities  during  the  summer.  These  funds  could  be  use*! 
to  eximud  career  exploration  programs  during  the  bummer  for  students  in  grades 
six  through  eight,  in  particular* 

Funds  should  be  provide<l  to  support  laboratory  exi)eriences  that  are  more 
a|)propriately  located  in  the  community.  For  example,  the  iusthool,  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  courses  such  as  auto  mechanics,  cosmetology  and  health  occupa- 
tions is  fretiuently  prohibitive.  The  laboratory  work  for  the  .same  courses,  how- 
ever, could  be  piovidetl  much  le>^s  expensively  by  utilizing  the  facilities  and 
expertise  already  available  in  the  community, 

Durham  County  presently  has  training  programs  In  agriculture.  Jistributiou 
and  marketing,  health  occupations,  office  oa-upations,  home  economics,  and  trade 
and  industrial  education.  The*^  programs  need  expanding.  Available  manpower 
data  indicate  a  need  for  mo'.e  trained  workers  in  tlie  areas  of  health  services; 
construction  industries;  harness  and  oflSce  education;  maintenance  and  repair; 
sales,  marketing  and  distriOucion ;  crafts  skills. 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  occupational  programs  slt^uld  take  place  as 
soon  a.s  additional  financial  rt»sourees  are  available  for  cou.structiou  of  facili- 
ties, purchase  of  instructional  materials  and  equipment,  and  employment  of  quali- 
fied i)er8onnel.  Occupational  education  facillMes  are  frequently  more  costly  than 
those  for  traditional  instruction  because  of  the  expensive  equipment  and  greater 
fioor  sjmce  often  required. 

In  cases  where  f:deral  allocations  are  divided  among  several  levels  of  public 
educfttion,  the  federal  government  should  encourage  close  cooperation  among  the 
recipients  of  those  federal  funds.  Vocational  education  funds.  In  addition  to 
l>eing  used  in  n*  bllc  secondary  schools,  are  used  to  support  programs  In  colleges, 
vocational  and  technical  schools.  In  many  oommimlties,  a  cooperative  working 
reltttJonshlp  ie  needed  for  sponsoring  programs  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  all 
available  resources  for  vocational  education.  Present  laws,  guidelines  and  policies 
are  not  flexible  enough  and  administrators  are  not  tolerant  enough  for  Joint 
planning  of  programs  and  the  exchange  of  students.  Cooperative  pursuits  provid- 
ing more  flexibility  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  concern  for  better  serving  students  are 
needed.  Facilities,  equipment  and  instructional  programs  could  be  used  more 
effectively  with  less  duplication  in  several  locations.  v 

In  order  to  assist  state  and  local  governments  in  financing  occupational  educa- 
tion, we  need  100%  appropriatiotw  funding  wHh  no  local  or  state  matching 
funds  required.  It  Is  discriminatory  to  require  matching  funds  for  some  federal 
programs  such  as  occupational  education,  while  other  programs  are  funded  at 
100%.  The  existing  process  simply  works  to  make  the  "rich  get  richer.** 

Categorical  funding  procedures  should  be  examined  more  tnoroughly  to  make 
sure  they  don*t  result  in  more  problenas  than  productive  activity.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  designation  of  specific  funds  for  occupational  education  for  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  students.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  vocational  funds 
are  specifically  designated  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students.  Segre. 
gating  these  students  in  separate  classes  only  compoundf  their  educational  ai 
emotional  problems  but  trying  to  allocate  resources  In  non-segregate  classes  is  t 
hookkepDing  and  in.structional  nightmare. 

Planning  for  lie.'st  use  of  re.sources  for  programs  is  very  difilcu!t  when  we  are 
not  Rtire  of  allocations  at  planning  and  budget  time  in  the  spring.  We  must  oper- 
ate on  a  continuing  resolution  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  when  congress  does  not 
pass  appropriations  Mil  until  after  fiscal  school  years  bofrfn.  ndefiuate  planning 
U  most  dilficult.  Advanced  funding,  a  year  in  advance,  or  assurances  of  funds 
local  administrative  units  can  do  pond  upon  would  be  most  helpful  in  a.s.suring 
comproht  nsivo  planning. 
Marvin  Feldman  has  .^ald  in  his  book.  }fnkino  Education  Rrlevant- 

Wo  can  no  longer  tolerate  nn  o<luoational  svstom  which  ignores  tijo  world 
of  work,  where  occupational  stn<lios  are  considered  inferior  to  general  stu- 
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dies,  and  where  younRSters  in  vocational  courses  do  not  receive  the  training 
necessary  for  entry  into  college  and  those  in  college  courses  are  denied 
vocational  experience  which  relates  their  learning  to  reality. 

Chairman  Perkins,  The  next  witness  is  John  Lawrence,  superin- 
tendent, Randolph  County  schools,  Asheboro,  N,C. 
Come  forward  and  present  your  statement, 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  LAWEENCE,  SUPEKINTENDENT,  EANDOIPH 
COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  ASHEBOEO,  N  C. 

Mr.  La\vrence,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and 
talk  to  you  about  Randolph  County,  I  will  speak  mainly  about  our 
school  system. 

I  agree  with  that  which  has  been  said  as  to  other  counties  and  States 
but  I  just  want  to  zero  in  on  my  school  system.  As  superintendent  of 
schools,  I  want  to  pass  on  to  you  my  feelings  about  certain  things. 

We  have  an  advisory  committee,  people  from  business  and  industry 
that  meet  with  my  director  of  occupational  education,  I  meet  with  them 
a  couple  of  times  a  year  and  I  think  one  of  our  srtengths  is  that  we 
are  already  working  closely  with  business  and  industrial  leaders  to 
determme  what  is  needed  for  students  at  our  senior  high  schools  as 
they  prepare  to  enter  the  job  market,  I  think  this  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  improve  our  situation  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Just  recently,  we  had  open  hearings  in  our  school  system  where  we 
invited  parents  of  secondary  school  students  to  meet  with  our  directors 
and  their  vocational  teachers.  We  had  a  good  turnout.  So,  some  of  the 
things  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  this  morning  will  be  based  on  what 
my  people  feel  is  important  in  our  school  system, 

^We  have  a  school  system  with  a  little  over  13,000  students,  at  present. 
We  have  four  senior  high  schools.  When  we  planned  our  senior  high 
schools,  capital  outlay  money,  as  always,  was  short. 

We  have  had  good  support  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Just 
recently  we  passed  a  $300  million  school  bond  issue.  We  think  now  we 
have  an  urgent  need  in  our  system.  It  is  a  fast  growing  system  be- 
cause we  are  near  a  fast  growing  area,  and  v;e  have  vacant  land  and 
people  are  coming  out.  The v  are  moving  into  Randolph  County,  There- 
fore, we  have  to  Provide  schools  for  them. 

We  have  in  this  State,  the  fastest  growing  school  system  as  far  as 
ponnlation,  in  the  central  part  of  Xorth  Carolina, 

When  we  plan  new  buildiajrs,  we  can  build  and  put  in  or>eration  a 
mathematic  classroom,  a  classroom  for  Enfrlish,  this  type  of  program 
with  about  $800  worth  of  furniture.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  sends 
us  the  textbooks,  but  when  we  so  into  occupational  education,  the 
cost  there  is  tremendous  as  compared  with  academic  programs. 

If  we  set  up  a  program  in  mechanics  or  auto  mechanics,  we  havo  to 
spend  much  more  money  for  this.  We  can  put  30  students.  T  beH^ve 
State  law  specifies  35,  in  an  Enfflish  cla?s.  T  would  sav  about  half  that 
nimiber  can  lx»  placed  in  an  occupational  class.  It  takes  more  monev 
to  fr'^t  the  program  readv  with  equipment.  So,  T  would  say  our  No,  1 
Priority  is  in  the  area  of  buihlinfrs  to  honso  the  programs.  We  will 
build  n  new  school  and  ha v^*  to  leave  something  off  occunational  facili- 
ties. Thi^  is  really  cnttincr  into  our  procrrams  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
lx)ys  and  girls  in  occupational  programs. 
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Chairman  Peukins,  You  mean  the  inadequacy  of  facilities?  The  in- 
ability to  provide  adequate  facilities  in  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Lawtience.  Yes,  and  not  being  able  to  provide  the  sophisticated 
equipment  you  need  to  operate  the  programs.Tou  can  have  counseling 
and  good  instructors  

Chairman  Perkins,  You  have  to  have  the  best  equipment, 

Mr.  Llvmrence.  We  have  had  some  man  months  allotted  and  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  State  is  doing.  They  say,  here  is  the  personnel.  You 
people  in  the  community,  a  gpod  board  of  education,  decide  what  you 
need  to  do  and  let  us  know.  They  do  not  dictate  as  to  whether  we  need 
another  home  economics  teacher  or  another  agriculture  teacher  nor  do 
they  say  this  is  the  program  you  need,  I  like  what  North  Carolina  is 
doing.  They  send  us  the  man  months.  Every  year,  every  student  is 
sur\'eyed  to  find  out  what  course  he  wants  next  year.  We  use  our  i)er- 
sonnel  to  develop  the  curriculum  which  will  serve  the  boys  and  girls 
and  the  industrial  firms  in  our  community  where  they  will  eventually 
go  to  work. 

A  top  priority  is  equipment  which  is  necessary  once  we  get  the 
building.  I  will  say  very  little  about  that  because  I  discussed  that 
adequately. 

Chairman  Peirkixs.  The  way  your  State  is  matching  Federal  funds 
and  is  going  all  oui.  as  much  as  any  State  for  progressive  progranis, 
to  what  extent  are  you  presently  short  in  vour  county  as  far  as  equip- 
ment is  concerned  to  enable  you  to  serve  tnose  youngsters  and  provide 
them  with  jobs  they  can  go  out  and  be  employed  on  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  say  we  are  providing  some  type  of  occupational 
educational  courses  for  about  55  percent  of  our  students.  The  goal  is 
about  80  percent  when  they  complete  high  school  for  those  who  do  not 
go  through  a  4-year  colleg3  program.  So,  I  thiiik  if  we  ha^e  a  goal,  it 
would  be  to  provide  those  who  do  not  go  to  college  and  \:2i^t  to  go  into 
some  other  work  with  some  opportunity  so  if  you  say  55  percent  now, 
you  say,  well,  we  are  still  25  percent  short. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Within  your  county,  do  you  still  have  appli- 
cants you  are  not  serving  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  I  would  say  now  we  are  providing  aume  type 
of  occupational  education  for  55  percent  of  our  students.  I  would  as- 
sume if  we  could  get  that  up  to  70  percent,  I  would  sav  we  are  fairly 
well  meeting  tlie  need.  We  are  on  the  move  and  have  had  plenty  of  help 
from  Washington  and  Ealeigh.  My  big  problem  is  an  adequate  place  to 
house  the  program  and  the  expensive  sophisticated  equipment  we  have 
to  put  in  tnere  in  order  to  make  the  pioblem  worthwhile.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  hire  another  teacher. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  are  goin^  to  conduct  a  survey  of  all  the 
vocational  schools  in  the  country  this  simmer  and  pursue  the  point 
you  have  just  made  as  to  what  extent  are  tiiey  unable  to  serve  the  appli- 
cants and  unable  to  obtain  the  so-called  sophisticated  equipment,  mo<l- 
ern  up-to-date  equipment  which  youngsters  and  adults  must  liave  to 
upgrade  their  job-s. 

So,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  raise  those  points.  You  are  most  help- 
ful to  the  committee.  This  committee  is  so  constituted  that  all  the 
mcrmbership  of  this  committee  does  not  go  around  to  hoar  witnesses 
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that  want  to  tell  us  \vhat  we  would  like  to  hour.  "We  like  to  hear  the 
real  problems  confronting  your  Jscliool.  We  want  to  know  what  the 
true  situation  is.  I  want  to  compliment  those  witnesses  who  have  come 
here  today  because  never  in  mv  lifetime  have  I  heard  better  witnesses 
and  I  think  Sir.  Radclilfe  will  ajrree  with  me. 

We  have  held  these  hearings  for  2o  years  and  I  think  Mr.  Andrews 
would  agree  with  me  and  I  am  so  pro\id  we  are  getting  testimony  of 
this  type  where  we  can  base  a  comprehensive  survey  on  tlie  data  we  are 
obtaining.  We  will  continue  to  hold  hearings  and  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  this  situation.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  situations  of 
this  type  go  uncorrected.  We  have  to  lay  foundations  and  we  are  in 
the  process  of  laying  the  foundation. 

Sir.  Lawrence*  My  closing  statement  would  be  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  you  fellows  for  coming.  It  helps  us  just  to  get  away  from  the 
office  to  come  down  here  and  talk  to  you  about  this. 

Mr.  Andrews.  By  the  way,  that  Aorks  boih  ways.  I>et  me  ask  you 
this,  to  paraphrase,  slight 'v,  from  Raleigh  you  are  given  some  man 
months  other  than  their  saying  vou  need  a  course  in  a  certain  subject? 
Then  you  take  your  student  references  and  they  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  designate  the  course  they  would  like  to  take  next  year.  Then 
you  go  out  into  the  community  by  on^  means  or  another  and  you  ascer- 
tain what  the  community  job  requirements  are. 

What  do  you  do  when  the  community's  job  requirement^  dictate 
one  thing  but  the  city  dictates  another  course  of  action  ? 

Mr.  I^WRENCE.  If  you  are  §:oing  in  the  wrong  direction,  tell  the 
students  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  employment  if  you 
complete  this  thing;  why  put  it  in  the  curriculum.  We  do  not  let  the 
students  call  all  the  shots.  W  say,  here  are  the  things  that  are  possible. 
The  man  in  my  school  system  who  has  the  real  responsibility  is  the 
director  of  occupational  education. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  he  came  up  with  one  decision  and  you  make  an- 
other decision,  then  what  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  depend  on  him.  If  we  did  not  have  a  full-time 
director  of  occupational  education,  we  would  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Chairman,  his  county  includes  an  interesting 
situation.  Archdale  and  Trinity  are  said  to  be  sort  of  bedroom  com- 
munities for  Greenslx)ro.  We  have  vcr\^  little  tax  base. 

When  you  consider  the  job  market  or  the  community's  job  needs, 
do  you  include  Greensboro  ? 

Sir.  Kvwrence.  When  we  planned  with  industrial  leaders  for  the 
Trinity  Senior  Higli  School,  then  we  planned  with  people  from 
High  Point  and  Greensboro.  We  planned  programs  based  on  that. 
Our  biggest  industry  is  Burlington  Industries.  After  meeting  with 
them,  we  had  programs  in  textiles  that  arc  just  beginning  in  Asheboro. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kadcliffe. 

^Ir.  R.vDCUFFE.  I  have  nothing. 

Chaiiman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent  testi- 
mony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lawrence  follows:] 
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PucPABCD  Statement  or  John  R.  Lawbence,  Superintendent  of  Randolpk 
County  School«,  Ashbobo^  N.O. 

description  of  school  8t8teu 

The  Randolph  County  School  System  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  The  major  businesses  nnd  indu8trie$;  consist  of  textiles,  furni- 
ture, and  agriculture.  At  present  the  county  has  a  ix^^ulatiou  of  76,000-78,000 
people. 

The  school  system  has  a  p<H)ulation  of  over  13,000  students  in  grades  K-12,  The 
goal  of  the  Board  of  £ducati(m  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  educational  pro* 
gram  with  emphasis  on  the  basic  fundamental  skills  leading  to  a  general  educa> 
tion  for  grades  K-8,  At  the  high  school  level,  there  are  four  high  schools.  The 
high  school  curriculum  consists  of  college  "preparatory,  occupational,  and  general 
terminal  programs. 

The  local  financial  sujH^^rt  has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  past  few  years. 
At  the  present  time,  huwever,  in  comparison  with  most  school  systems  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  the  financial  support  of  the  Randolph  County  School 
System  is  below  average, 

TE8TIM0NT 

The  testimony  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Randolph  County  Schools  Ls  ba^d 
upon  four  priorities  within  the  school  system, 

F2I01ITT  1 

Due  to  the  total  capital  outlay  requirements  of  tlie  system,  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  system  within  the  last  five  years  and  the  expansion  of  other  federal,  state, 
and  local  programs,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  local  Board  of  Education  to 
acquire  adequate  financial  supi)ort  for  capital  outlay  needs  in  the  area  of  occupa> 
tional  education. 

One  recommendation  which  we  offer  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is 
for  the  United  States  Congress  to  act  to  make  federal  funds  available  to  Boards 
of  Education  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  occupational  facililies  in  local 
school  systems, 

PRIORITT  2 

Due  to  the  expensive,  sophisticated  equipment  required  for  the  vast  majority 
of  occupational  programs,  the  p'irchase  of  this  e<iuipment  places  an  extreme 
hardship  on  many  local  units.  This  is  so  in  spite  of  matching  funds  now  avail- 
able through  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States  Congress, 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  act  to  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  local  Boards  of  Education  in  the 
purchase  of  e(iuipment  for  occupational  education.  This  need  is  especially  acute 
when  entirely  new  school  plants  are  constructed.  The  costs,  compared  to  facili- 
ties for  college  preparatory  and  general  programs  are  significantly  higher, 

PRIOBITY  3 

Another  area  of  need  is  in  the  area  of  occupational  education  personnel.  Pres- 
ently, the  local  system  is  providing  32%  of  the  funds  for  personnel  for  occupa- 
tional Oilucation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  problem  providing  adequate 
facilitic*?,  if  we  ever  accomplish  the  goal  of  making  occupational  e<lucation  pro- 
grams availaltle  to  8095-  of  our  high  school  student  i)opiilation,  far  more  occupa- 
tional education  instructors  will  have  to  be  eniployed  by  this  school  system.  At 
proton t,  i,;ily  55 '/r      our  students  are  taking  an  occupatiOTial  education  course. 

rcnmimend  that  the  {State  of  North  Canjlina  and  the  Unitetl  States  Con- 
grc^^  act  to  provide  more  funds  for  occupational  education  teachers. 

PRIORITY  4 

The  quantity  ami  complex it.\  of  the  paperwork  rofiuiretl  to  ol.tain  fedcTal  fxuuU 
fttv  otru]»atioiial  e<huatl(»ii  piv>(nti>  an  ovtTwlichiiiiiff  i)rol>lem  to  local  alut  ation 
oHipiaN.  The  c\pens(»  at  the  "-tate  and  national  1e\cN  to  emplov  pervonne!  nece':- 
<ar,\  to  insure  onmjiliaiu'e  witli  present  le;cMatioii  and  a;;ency  ;r;iideline^  must 
I.e  a  treiit(M(Inu<  oxpenditiin'  of  i>rogr.(ni  fun<N.  If  pre^oiit  legislation  and  acency 
iruidelines  ouuld  be  revi«.ed  and  sinii>litied.  tw*i  things  would  result:  the  loc-al 
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fichool  system  could  ndminister  occupational  programs  more  effectively  and  with 
far  less  anguish  and  additional  funds  could  be  made  available  at  the  level  of  the 
studenL 

We  recommend  that  all  legislation,  agency  guidelines,  and  accountability  pro- 
cedures be  streamlined  and  simplified  immediately. 

We  appreciate  the  past  support  of  state  and  federal  legislative  bodies.  Without 
thi<  surH>ort.  the  local  education  ajjency  would  find  it  Impossible  to  provide  occu- 
jiational  programs  of  any  significance. 

Tlie  altove  teeJtimony  represents  the  feelingc  of  a  number  cf  interested  school 
supporters  In  the  Randolph  County  School  Administrative  Unit,  During  the  month 
of  March.  1974.  public  hearings  on  occupational  education  programs  were  held 
at  the  senior  high  schools  in  the  system.  The  vast  majority  of  those  in  attend- 
ance agreed  with  the  priorities  stated  in  this  testimony. 

Chairman  Pf.rkixs.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Aaron  E.  Fussell,  super- 
intondent.  Wab  County  Scliools,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

STATEMENT  BY  AAEON  E.  FUSSELL,  STTPEKINTENDElTr,  WAKE 
COUNTY  SCHOOLS  SYSTEM,  WAKE  COUNTY,  N.C. 

Mr.  Fr.^^Ei.u  You  are  now  sitting  in  AVake  Countv.  W&  want  to 
thank  you  for  cominfr  to  Wake  County  to  conduct  th'is  liearing  and 
<riving  us  an  oppoit  unity  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  You  have  20  copies 
of  this  presentation. 

Chairnuui  I^rkixs.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FrssEij..  I  have  with  nie  i^r.  Wayne  Bare  and  Mr.  Riley  Car- 
roll, our  director.  I  wouid  hkc  for  those  two  to  stand,  if  you  would 
permit. 

Chainnan  Phrkixs.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  bringing  them  here 
with  you. 

Mr.  FfssELL.  As  you  know,  in  this  school  system,  we  have  approxi- 
mately .31.000  ^tullents.  We  have  about  15.000  students  from  ^des  7 
through  12.  where  we  have  most  of  the  vocational  or  occupational 
education. 

Just  recently,  the  lepslature  has  passed  a  bill  which  appropriated  $5 
million  additional  fuiuls  in  Xoith  Carolina.  It  will  not  reouii-e  anv 
mate  linof  funds. 

Jn  Wake  County,  we  arc  now  supjK>rtin£r  130  teachin<r  positions. 
Approxin^itoly  ti..MH)  students  are  partioip:itin<r  in  this  program.  Of 
roi:i-s<.»,  we  ha\e  the  sloops  and  *he  equipment  commensurate  with  the 
proirraiu.  I  am  not  ?ayinir  that  we  have  all  that  we  need.  Someone 
rcforit'd  to  a  >^.*'>nO  million  i>ond  i.^isue  pas^^^d  by  the  State.  In  addition 
TO  that.  Wake  Cor.nty  ju-t  ]>asM\l  a  S2iMnillion'reforenduni  to  meet  our 
iioovl?.  The  need-  are  ovoi  lonble  that,  by  the  way.. 

Wi-  iia\o  -tuiunt-  who  iro  to  -rhool  J'^'^lf  a  dav  and  work  half.  This 
i>  :nTir<rcd  throuirli  the  u<e  of  Fed  .  iu.uU  'and  rould  not  be  sup- 
j  oi-tO'l  t^i-ouL^i  lo^  al  fr.nd^.  A  very  ]n<y]\  ])en'onta^e  of  the>e  students 
aP.'  m  v.cot\  'if ^  to  I'onipli'te  their  odn^'ation  and  enter  into  the  M'orld 
c.f  work  -V  t'->fully.  ^^ally  ot'M^r  .student^  are  employed  lo<\ally 
t'  till'  ^-e  of  vvork-tu  lv  fund-,  pailirularly  tho-;e  wlir  cannot 

uU-  tr'T  -portirion  to  a  whirh  may  be  avai!a!>lo.  Thei^fore.  it 
\y  il  1  I  vol  I  1]-  r.»  ofVj-  M»iK'  deLMve  of  exploration  in  waiver  educa- 
tion, f.'.'upa'  trrvA  irifoimaiion,  and  guidance. 
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Someone  has  rcfori-cd  to  a  fsmit  need  for  «r\ndance  people  in  occu- 
pational education.  We  only  ha\e  two  supiK)rtod  by  Federal  funds  in 
our  entire  school  system  and  we  need  many,  many  more,  as  has  already 
U'en  st:ite<l  This  is  not  to  say  that  some  voc^itional  students  are  not 
excellent  acadeiuically.  Most  of  the  students  need  and  receive  help 
from  voi'ational  education  will  not  receive  it  from  arry  other  source. 

Basically  ar.d  to  the  point,  the  need  for  help  from  Federal  sup{)ort 
is  extremefv  important.  We  referred  in  our  presentation  to  the  ongmal 
acts,  Xo\v/in  a  hrief  summar}',  summarizing  the  various  laws  enacted 
throughout  tiie  years,  they  were  as  a  result  of  unmet  needs,  a  need 
which  has  not  been  met  on  a  State  or  loc^il  level  even  though  this  State 
is  doing  a  tremendous  job  in  this  area.  The  need  still  exists.  There  is  a 
largo  amount  of  students  who  do  not  receive  college  training.  The  job 
market,  as  you  know,  is  more  complicated  and  complex  than  it  ever 
has  been.  We  do  need  more  vocational  couixselors,  we  need  the  flexi- 
bility which  has  been  referred  to  by  my  colleagues  in  previous  state- 
ments, to  applv  this  money  where  needed. 

You  mav  ask  the  question.  How  much  more  do  you  need?  I  Iiave 
talked  with  our  two  people  here  as  well  as  many  people  and  you  have 
heard  from  one  of  our  teachers  this  morning,  and  I  commend  you  for 
going  sti-aiglit  to  the  gnu  ".roots  level;  in  other  words,  the  teachers 
working  witli  the  situation.  But  you  asked  me  how  much  more  we  may 
need,  I  would  Siiy  we  are  just  atout  one-half  of  the  level  we  ought  to 
be  in  offering  vocational  education. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  What  is  your  present  vocational  education 
budget  here  in  this  county,  local.  State,  and  Federal  all  combined? 

Mr,  FrssELT.,  About  $2  million. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  And  vour  Federal  part  of  that  is  approxi- 
mately what?  About $400,000? 
Mr  Flssell,  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Then  your  total  school  budget,  what  is  your 
total  school  budget? 

Mr,  FtssEix.  For  all  operations,  everything  but  PTA,  $30  million, 
including  the  building  fund.  We  are  pouring  a  lot  of  money  into  capi- 
tal outlay,  building  new  facilities. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  Assuming  that  vou  have  the  funds  at  your  dis- 
posal and  wanted  to  utilize  those  funds  in  a  most  efficient  way,  I  can 
see  how  short  you  are,  since  you  are  only  meeting  50  percent  of  your 
nee<ls.  How  would  you  spend  the  funds  to  increase  your  potential  to 
take  care  of  oO  percent  more  students  and  adults  to  give  them  job 
skills  to  earn  a  living,  if  you  had  your  way?  Just  tell  this  committee, 
briefly, 

Mr  FussELL.  I  think  it  would  be  in  terms  of  more  personnel  in  the 
schools  and  of  course  more  and  better  facilities  including  the  voca- 
tional couuselois  that  we  really  need  on  the  secondaiy  level  and  we 
need  some  in  the  elementary  school,  too. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  ^Vhat  about  your  capital  outlay  ? 

Mr,  FrrssELL.  Really,  that  is  a  top  prioritv  but  vve  have  had  very  few 
funds  for  capital  outlay.  The  big  item  is  building  new  facilities. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  If  you  hwi  at  your  disposal  the  money  to  do 
the  job,  in  answer  to  the  question  I  just  put  to  you,  do  you  believe 
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you  coald  furnish  empIoviDect  fc^  50  percesit  more  roungstere  and 
adults  with  a  salable  sfail  ihw  yoa  are  presently  dwng  f 

Mr.  FxTSCT-L.  The  a:::swer  is  ^  Yes.  sir.*' 

Chairman  PEmxsw  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  AxDREws.  Who  dKenaines  to  what  extent  you  can  move  these 

firvgraI:2S  down  as  to  ag^  or  ersde  a:<airjne.nt  of  particular  students! 
[ow  far  down  can  yoa  go  anS  how  far  do  vou  go  in  terms  of  a«  and 
gradse?  ' 

Mr,  FrssEL.>  We  go  as  far  as  yoa  want  to  ga  We  did  a  Federal 
audy  at  Apex-  It  terminated  after  3  vears  but  I  will  give  vou  one 
tig;ure.  It  was  a  K  thr^crh  12  gritde  proer^  There  was  not  a  single 

^i5^-^  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  -^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  proCTam  was  initiated 
who  did  noc  p  on  to  college  or  find  suitable  eiiiplovment.  From  ad- 
visory coundl  level,  ^^e  do  Lave  advisorv  council  m  our  school  system 
as  well  as  throo^  the  t?rofc:^Qnal  personnel,  I  do  not  sit  up  there  and 
make  all  the  decisions^ 

Chairman  Pissrxf.  I  ^ras:  to  coapliment  vou  for  beinir  a  great 
witness  and  I  want  to  say  you  have  a  great  Congressman. 
^  Mr.  Fussnx.  If  vo-  do  have       eitra  time,  we  have  a  transmodu- 
lar  uni:  we  wofilc  hse  yoc  to  see- 
Chairman  Prsxixi  Time  wi:]  nor  pernr.t.  We  will  visit  some 
5ohot>!S.  u  e  mar  —  ngh:  thrr-uirh  hen?.  We  are  going  to  vL^t  some 
nor  so  g»>xL  They  ar?  n-x  in  th->  5:s:e  bur  we  are  pretty  well  goinxr 
to  :  ien*:fy  th^...  this  surr.nvrr.  I  w^:  to  corr.riim£r.t*vou'on  what  vou 
are  doL-g  and  :r  makes  m-r  fee:  gcod  to  hear  you  experienced  in  this 
area  come  forth  and  give  the  committer  the  true  facts  so  we  will  know 
now  to  treat  this  problem-  Yo^:  hare  eiver.  us  some  ideas  we  are  going 
to  present  before  :-e  H'yzse  ADrr^pr.anar-s  Committee^ 
rPreparec  starern^:  of  Mr  Fti^l]  f oDows :] 

ScHcoci  Ststev-  Wxs:r  Ccczrrr.  N.C. 

u^t^;^;?'  -r-^  J-"-^-  l^re  hsd  a  tretteadotLc  Impact  on 

Wi^a  Ccczirj  5s:>  Tirf-  :*r=:  rc^dxiii  firoii]d  be  considered  as  a 

"^panre  rem  izd  w  cccL«:^«.i  zb^  jas^-  caw.-  edncadon  and/or 
^s.r,  e^::.ri::oc.  ri^iT::-^  is  rbe  rera  csed  in  the  Smith- 

Huic^  X':z  xzd  V  ♦-jrr        5:.io«i;oa  Act  snd  W»?  .toend- 

SI**!!'*  Ic^  ir^^     ^.r  zj^i  tti^,T2,\'.r     rir.:,  Tr*r&.        i?.  to  p«'pare 

a  >r^.itr-:  f  t  rc.:ru-»>r  •T'r>f:  r=-^z.:  zjr-z  j^ritiff  bi^rb  fscWl  and/or  to 

^  r>*pur**  1  --^'--jc:  t  r  s^r.-ciirj  i:r!d.f>kU -re±:e  HSncsrioa.  Tbe  term  occt!- 
pa::  -i.  i,:  T>  .i-        6do^*t:  l  £5d  c.:bfr  ar^^F  ft-^ct  is  non- 

^  Tb^.zira     i  f-'f-r*:  tzzis       -^b  -i;  -...:t-j-c^:  £rtf  b«re  Iv^t3  extenf^lre  in 

r^^si-.T.  cji  kzd  7  --rr^  f.r^  tz-zT^^  -roat-r:*^  We  h^re  sb/^j^ 

^^^r-^  :c       -.  -.-jl:  :fr^L  ::-.f  N.  rb  Circlins  S:5ie  Depart- 

iL.*''::  :  F'lrce  lz*  N  r:l  CvirrCii^  Stitc-  rr.:Ter?;rT, 

y-^L'i-:  biTa  tcl'.dinr?.  :    bkp  ir^itifite  Vipprimenral  pro- 

±zS  :>  b»?:p  brr^rv-i>     fr^5^rr>  ir:-t  Trhici  tbfr  (^>uld  bare  not 

t**rvr'j;r?  of  sriti*f«3  wt>  -nZ:     z  r^.r^  rri.:-.rr  tbro'^::  irr  other  prcncram 
'^rr.er         T  v-jrljcj:  riixciti  z.  O'-ir  ?T5^«^  i^'.^o        a  percectape  of  sm<.'='nts 
il-jaiTxziiiv*!  tJizL^i^^^L  iri  ir^  i::  ritiiT  ways  !>ot  normal  ^mdents 
a-d  r^-ire  a4*i:::.:=i:  brlp  -^i  ;>r^c^:=iir?  fr^a  federal  fnnds. 
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In  ou:*  system  alone*  we  have  close  to  ft  thousand  students  who  go  to  school 
half  a  duy  and  work  half  a  day.  This  Is  arranged^rough  the  use  of  federal  fund* 
and  could  not  be  supported  through  local  funds.  A  very  high  percentage  "f  these 
students  are  In  need  of  these  Jobs  to  complete  their  educaUon  and  enter  Into  the 
world  of  work  succeRsfully,  Many  other  students  are  employed  locally  through  the 
use  of  work  study  funds,  particularly  those  who  cannot  provide  transportation  to 

*  oie^indas^l^m^^^^  this  capital  area  of  North  Carolina  Is  such  that 
maiiv  varieties  of  jobrare  available;  and  It  Is  difficult  for  the  strlent  to  know 
which  job  to  choose  without  some  type  of  career  exploration,  Ov^upatlonal  In- 
formation, and  guidance.  Much,  but  not  enough,  of  this  service  Is  now  being  pro- 
vlded  through  Uie  use  of  federal  funds.  In  Wake  County  and  the  surrounding 
areas  thereare  a  large  number  of  students  both  In  our  school  system  and  others 
who  will  not  receive  a  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  or  any  other  type  training. 
In  this  comitv  and  surrounding  art^as.  there  Is  a  tremvnous  need  for  employee* 
In  Industry  and  associated  busluesses.  If  we  are  to  c<mtlnue  to  help  match  the 
ntHxU  of  students  with  the  uetnU  of  industry.  It  has  lo  be  done  through  the 
use  «f  fetleral  funds.  Uku\  fmuls  ure  simply  not  available ;  and  In  many  cases, 
hlcmr  nrlorltv  i>  given  to  arademic  and  cultural  subjects.  Thin  Is  pHnicularly 
true  l>ecause  aamlulstrators.  edmnti.rs  and  elettt^d  otftclals  see  the  road  to 
success  a'^  Mng  bv  wav  of  a  four-year  i-ollege  degree.  In  many  cases,  elected 
officials  are  |>n^ssun»d  bv  citizens  to  give  higher  priority  to  academic  and  cultural 
areus  simply  iHH-au.se  the  citizens  who  are  active  and  Interested  In  the  schools 
n,„|  t\w  r  tizeuK  who  are  iMo.t  vouil  thus*,  parents  and  cltlxeus  who  push 
u  -aUfmic  :uHl  c  ultural  .ubjt-  Is.  Parent^  nf  potential  vcM-atloual  students  are  less 
M)%M«rful:  and  as  a  re>ult.  very  frw  iHH.ple  i.usli  Uu'  iutere*;t  of  students  who 
have  i.roMe.n**  or  siuilruts  who  do  tnu  i\t  Into  tho  mold  of  the  right  way  Is  to 
CO  to  oo!l»>Ke  This  Is  net  to  .^ay  that  some  vocational  students  are  not  excellent 
m-ndHuic  students:  It  Is  simply  st:iting  that  m.,.t  of  the  students  ^Jj^ 
nn^ ive  help  frma  vocational  eilucatiou  ^^\\\  not  nn^lvo  It  through  any  other 


Brioflv  ^"'1  to  the  iK.lut.  the  need  for  help  from  federal  .support  s  ja^^t  a* 
exrtstout'  today,  if  not  more  so*  than  it  was  when  the  various  vocaUonal  acts 
were  euactwl.'Tliere  is  souu'  trend  among  tlie  younger  l»eople  to  look  more  on  the 
dignity  of  all  j<.bs  than  in  iwist  years:  and,  as  a  result,  some  of  the  students  who 
arf  aca  lemieailv  .<uj)erii.r  :;ow  do  not  feel  they  have  to  go  to  college  to  be 
hapnv  and  suee'ssful  even  though  pressure  still  exists  from  IJfwnts,  admtnls- 
tar  «^s  "duoators.  and  counselors  to  go  to  college  If  he  did  l^^^^^^^^^L^/- 

We  fe*^l  that  federal  numev  should  still  l»e  available  on  a  matched  basis.  ThU 
wav  ir  nrovldes  the  Incentive  to  start  and  amtlnue  programs  which  are  deemed 
uec'essarv  In  the  national  Imerest.  The  percentage  of  money  whict  Is  used  on  a 
matchetrimsis  should  be  appropriated  according  to  the  local  ♦^^^^  2^?J 

admlnrst  milfs  ability  to  pay.  Funds  provided  for  research.  Particular^ 
eX  larv  programs,  should  Ik»  provhiecl  over  a  perioc  of  five  o  seven  year« 
starting  out  with  a  small  amount  and  gradually  Increasing  to  full  funding,  then 
i  ^  lining  again  over  a  i^eriml  of  years  so  that  local  administrative  units  are  able 
t  i  nick  nil  the  cost  of  sm  cessf  nl  research  projer .     .  ^  ,  . 

Another  significant  development  as  a  result  of  federal  funding  i«  that  part 
of  the  hK-nl  nrf»granis  deaUng  with  dub  work  .such  as  the  Vocational  Industrial 
rux  »s  of  \meri<a.  IMstributlve  Education  Club«  of  America.  Future  Homemakers 
of  V  nerira,  Future  Fanners  of  Americ  a,  and  Future  Bv-J^^ii^  Traders  pf  Amer- 
ica; Th.se  programs  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  eiirrh-ulum  and  are  the  only 
.lu.s  In  t»  '  schoni  «vstem  which  Is  o;)erated  as  part  of  the  teachers  required 
^n/r  T!:r\!ui..  over  a  peri<Kl  of  years  have  helpe<l  to  develop  many  out- 
stamlluK  leaders  In  the  state  and  nation,  have  langht  students  how  to  live,  how 
t  i^  Thmg  with  th^^  neighbo'-s.  and  how  to  be  good  citizens.  They  have  also 
pnaaotetl  the  spirit  of  patriotl'^m  unsurpassed  by  any  other  school  group.  It  has 
not  onlv  l>een  sactessful  in  <levelopliig  new  loader  as  well  a«j  followers  and 
eood  citiienp-  ^mt  It  ha«  served,  and  Increasingly  so.  as  a  testing  ground  for  the 
performance  of  students  In  the  various  areas  In  which  they  were  trainetl.  No 
mher  srhool  activity,  generally  s|>eaklng,  academic  or  ctilturah  has  a  method 
to  che<k  the  perfornisnce  of  students  other  than  simple  writ  en  tests.  Such 
programs  as  :»re  now  being  develope<l  throntrh  the  National  Vocational  Industrial 
nubs  of  Amenen.  Skill  Olympics,  must  still  be  c<mtinued.  These  programs  more 
than  any  <»th<T  program  In  the  schord  .system  have  not  only  tai  ght  the  student  a 
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skill  but  require  the  student  perform  that  skill  on  a  satisfactory  level.  Althoui^h 
they  may  not  be  directly  supported  out  of  federal  fund*,  they  have  none  the 
less  evolved  as  an  indirect  result  of  federal  funding.  This  is  another  result  of 
local  and  state  putting  in  more  financial  effort  than  is  required  by  law. 

Summarizing,  the  various  vocational  laws  that  were  enacted  through  the  years 
were  the  result  of  unmet  needs — a  need  which  was  not  met  on  the  local  or  state 
level  for  various  reasons.  That  need  sUll  exists.  There  are  a  large  percentage  of 
students  who  do  not  receive  college  training.  There  exists  a  variety  of  job  opjor- 
tunities  in  the  labor  market  which  are  unfulfilled.  The  job  market  is  much  morts 
complicated  and  complexes  than  it  used  to  be  because  the  more  menial  Jobs  hav«» 
been  eliminated  and  the  broad  scope  of  jobs  available  has  Increased  in  new  and 
different  fields.  There  is  also  a  tendency  among  the  younger  generation  to  view 
aU  jobs  as  dignified  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the  so-caUed  academically  superior 
students  are  not  now  seeking  a  four-year  degree.  We  stiU  nse  funds  exactly  as 
designated  by  the  various  laws  that  is  to  employ  competent  Instructors,  many  of 
whom  would  not  meet  normal  certification,  to  purchase  equipment  and  instruc- 
tional material  which  could  not  be  purchased  without  federal  funding,  to  work 
with  special  students  such  as  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  students  who 
cannot  attend  school  during  the  normal  day.  We  conUnue  to  use  federal  funds  for 
in-service  training  on  the  local,  state,  and  national  level.  Many  successful  research 
projects  are  still  being  carried  out  as  a  result  of  federal  *unds,  and  we  are  con- 
tlnumg  to  develop  students  to  their  follest  potential  through  the  use  of  group 
activities  and  performance  tests  which  are  associated  with  the  various  dubs. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  assume  you  know,  Mr.  Chair  nan,  North  Carolina 
has  the  Xo.  1  basketball  teanu 

I  have  just  l)eon  informed  Mrs.  Betty  Knox  is  with  us.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? She  is  employed  at  the  Garner  Senior  High  Scliool  and  she  lives 
in  Kaleigh.  She  is  a  school  counselor.  She  will  become  on  Julv  11, 1974, 
the  president  of  the  American  School  Council  Association,  the  largest 
associat  ion  in  frnidance. 

Giai  rman  PjErkins.  Yon  j  nst  stay  around,  Mrs.  Knox. 

Mr.  AxDRF.ws.  She  has  been  frrantcd  a  1-vear  leave  of  absence  to  en- 
able her  to  take  on  t^>ese  very  important  responsibilities.  We  are  verv 
prond  of  her. 

Chairman  Pfrkixs.  T  am  proud  to  be  here  associated  with  this  dis- 
tin<niished  colleafnie,  Ike  Andrews  and  Congressman  Tubman.  I  can 
sincerely  state.  Congressman  Quie  deeply  regrets  lie  was  unable  to  be 
here.  Th  is  was  plaTined  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  C.  Phoenix,  superintendent  of  the  Vshe- 
boro  city  schools.  Asheboro,  N.C, 

STATEMEFT  OF  LEE  C.  PHOENIX,  SUPEKINTENDENT,  ASHEBOEO 
CITY  SCHOOLS,  ASHEBOEO,  N.C. 

Mr.  PiioKNix.  I  will  have  to  deviate  from  tlie  prepared  text  due  to 
tlie  fact  all  my  colleagues  have  stolen  what  I  had  to  suv  ar^  a  result  of 
my  a|>pearing  last  on  the  program. 

It  is  well  that  we  look  at  the  total  program  of  education.  I  chose  to 
go  back  and  look  at  the  history  of  education  in  the  entire  United 
States  and  compare  it  with  what  we  have  at  the  present  time,  specific 
functions  of  govormnent  which  Lad  to  do  with  purposes  and  objec- 
tives. These  have  played  a  minor  role  in  some  instances  and  a  major 
role  111  some,  therel)y  establishing  a  society  as  we  know  it  today.  Per- 
haps the  biggest  challenge  we  have  is  an  educational  program  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  all  those  enrolled.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this 
through  various  occupataional  programs. 
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I  would,  with  the  permission  of  the  commJ  ctee  like  to  read  a  portion 
of  what  I  thitnk  is  verv  important  and  which  has  beea  alluded  to  by 
the  others.  It  appears'to  me,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  we  have  13 
training  occupational  counselors  not  only  at  the  senior  high  school 
kvdbut  the  junior  high  school  level  and  speaal  consideration  should 
U  Civea  to  providinc  career  awareness  at  the  elementary  area,  ilany 
ctttdkts  enter  high  School  with  no  comprehension  as  to  work.  More 
Wic  perhaps  are  students  who  have  made  at  least  a  tentative  deci- 
sion as  £0  emplovment  only  to  discover  a  particular  ]ob  is  no  longer 
ava-lab^e  and  the  opportunities  for  future  employment  ]ust  do  not 
exist  Initial  training  or  retrainimr  is  thus  necessarj-,  to  the  complete 
frustration  on  the  part  of  many  youtlis  and  young  adults,  iop  pri- 

V  ir-u5t  I*  {dven  to  detail  and  concentrated  emphasis  for  guidance 

which  covers  all  phases  of  the  world  of  work.  The  collejre 
'.v.-Mi.  those  who  are  dropouts,  they  all  must  be  informed  as  to  all 
•■--r--  t-  Th--=  can  unlv  be  accomplished  with  dedicated  and  skilled 
i«-"r-:Tri.el  with  a  keen  understanding  of  behavioral  patterns  of  all 
*  »-  :nc  ai.'?  £rroup?.  .   .  t  u 

V  TJiai'v  Mf.'Chnirm.in.  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  that  I  have 
He  Mate  cf  Xonh  Carolina  ari  for  the  Nation  has  to  do  with 

cr  ]^;:io  salable  skills  not  only  for  tl  ose  who  are  interested 
c-.'r.irr.tion  as  a  terminal  course  at  the  time  they  complete 


r^Y^  ondarv  ve.\r?.  but  it  is  a]?o  ver>-  important  that  we  tind  some 
-  '       LH-n^nant  Governor  Hunt  was  saying  this  morning,  to  m- 
.     IP  Ti.cse  :ri<liv"idaal?  Iwh  hoys  and  <rirls  in  all  of  the  extra  curncu- 
'  '  i.-c^  vit---^-  for  th--^  i-'>A(ier?hip  potential  is  there. 
"■V^^.'-:>v  '^-rianoe?.  ^'e  are  flndinir  that  local  schools  are  makin<r  a 
-r,' '.^./-ned'eTTorr  to  assure  all  students  have  the  opportunity  for  devel- 
rv.^-.oT-t  But  manv  times  these  expenses  become  prohibitive  to  the 
^:^;..^]  or.;  TO  "the  ^  hoo'  and  to  the  local  district.  Funds  must  be 
T  r-Tvided  in  some  way  for  the  development  of  the  entire  educational 
r  i  fill  thos»?  who  enroll. 
C'  3-r::^?.Ti  Pf.tiktx-.  Ha-  the  work-study  projrram  boon  of  any  ap- 
^tuder.ts  in  your' vocational  schools  in  your 


:r.*  .e  i^er.ent  to 


Pi^r-rs-ix.  Y-:?:  it  ii.i?  been  a  tremendous  asset  and  many  young 
:r----ed  in  tliat  particular  phase  of  this  ro-op 
:M  L\  t  out  into  the  community  to  earn  a  liveli- 
the  work-ft:ulv  pro<rram  that  comes  in  tlie 

 Mfi^  ♦k.'^r^i  a  trrni^'^ulou-  n?^et.  Yes:  it  has. 

r:  -.^n-ian  PvVtv-v^.  Go  ri^rht  nhead.  Would  you  say  you  are  tremen- 
-c"  V    r  ri     f*'"^  "^^ T l"^.!  area  I 

nin  deirree  this  is  true:  ye«,  -ir.  We  could 
[tio  work--t^i«iv  proirr-^m  and  a].=o  from  a 
.0  finarre  tho=e  activities  for  the  ontire  de- 
...   ..^  ,      I..,     ^,.;»-.-i|j-p  potrnrial  of  all  ihe  boy?  and  pr]«. 
i  PT-r.K:y-.  IT    the  Afnnpower  pro^rram  been  modified  to 

'  .  r..\:r--- '  H^v^  T '  V  t-fii  vo-v  l^rh^fn^  or  hovo  tliey  kind  of  fallen 
-     ^  ^.  -C'r-  '  ♦  at  -     have  they  ever  been  very  helpful  ? 

p;T..TrV-:T:.  Air.  ("j:!  :ni.^n.  ai^.d  ineml>or=;  of  the  rommittee,  at  one 
■     l':h--k  tiK'.'  ?(rvt-'d  a  verv  useful  purpose.  There  has  been  a 
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decline.  At  this  point,  I  am  not  so  sure  they  are  doing  the  job  whicli 
was  intended  or  that  they  are  contributing  to  the  overall  process. 
Chairman  Perkixs.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  A  very  important  part  of  what  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  ..onimittee  this  monnn^r  has  to  do  with  early  funding  in  order 
that  real  iu-deptli  planiiing  can  be  done.  W  are  finding  quite  often 
iuiIpss  we  have  specific  information  as  to  the  aniount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  us,  that  we  are  losing  oustanding  instructoi'S  and  other  per- 
sonnel to  institutions  wliere  they  can  have  more  job  security.  It  i? 
pretty  difficult  to  talk  with  an  outstanding  coordinator  and  I  appreciate 
tlie  opportunity  of  having  one  of  the  staff  from  Asheboro  City  Schools 
to  nppt-ar  l)efore  you  also  this  morning,  but  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  talk 
to  tlkin  with  regard  to  employment  unless  they  kno\v  specifically  as 
to  mIuU  their  duties  will  be  and  unless  they  are  assured  that  will  remain 
until  tlic  ( n<l  of  the  term.  This  has  a  tremendous  import  upon  what  we 
;:re  tlomg. 

Su.  I  taunot  empha>ize  ton  greatly,  how  niudi  we  need  to  know  wliat 
f:in(K  U)v  going  to  be  available. 

Ciiaiinian  PuiKiNS.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  That  is  tlio 
)eaM»:i  wi*  aic  starting  now  to  see  that  we  get  this  legislation  corrected. 
The  ju(><;ianis  that  do  expire,  we  want  to  try  to  get  them  enacted 
(•;nl\  enough  next  year?t)  we  can  get  timely  fmiding.  The  IIoum^  now 
j-  iji  ilu>  pifH'O^^  of  marking  up  the  HEAV  Educational  Appropriation, 
T^o-<'  liTjpiop!  iation  bills  should  have  been  marked  up  some  inraths 

t  I'Mt  wi'  v.eiv  unnble  to  <ret  this  H.R.  GO  out  of  tiie  way.  But  we 
li'>!)e  I  »  ])i;t  a  duration  on  there,  some  4  or  o  years  in  conference  and 
<»M  r  '.imI  for  all  that  some  stability  be  put  into  these  programs.  Then 
r.ui  I'fHrii'iiily  continue  timely  funding  and  more  efficiently  utilize 
t1k>m"  fuii'K. 

Ir  i>  alL:0<  a  df»reliction.  I  am  ^till  saying.  Mr.  Andivws,  a  derelic- 
tion tm  ilx'  paiT  of  tlu»  roiiofrt'ss  because  we  are  more  responsible  for 
it  than  the  exe/ntlve  branrh  because  we  havi»  had  this  l)rol>leni  for 
^^'Hih'  time  {.nd  we  cannot  seem  to  gt't  ouiMd\e«-  educated.  I  am  in- 
t*]iaim*r  Ciol  IVM'kiris.  aUo.  The  locnl  people  wonder  why  we  cannot 
do  n  fi  -iuipK*  thing  but  I  believe  the  time  i-»  fjist  approaching  with 
tlie  ^^Ta^if)ots  undei>tanding  and  know-how  on  how  to  got  to  Wasli^ 
lOirfoiL  ai  d  u)ii  will  '-ee  this  come  to  pass  within  the  next  few  years, 
( V)!,>;i<'^^nuMi  Andrews,  Tx^hmaiK  and  Quie  and  many  others  nre  goimr 
to  work  on  ihar  sime  i)oint  and  hope  the  next  time  we  hold  hearings 
in  V.  we  will  bo  over  that  bridge. 

Mr  PnoKVix.  I  would  like  to  clo^e  with  one  ^t-itement  wliich  i«; 
ir:-[Ma1ani  and  has  been  alluded  to.  Vocational  eihu^ation  should  be- 
ton."  a  mi-t  of  t)ie  total  educational  l)roceNS.  It  cannot  l)e  set  aside  as 

afMr:  ho  light  foi-  disadvantaged,  the  slow  learner  or  any  fteirment 
of  our  p<>{)u]ation./I'here  mast  be  total  integration  of  the  entin>  learn- 
ing jMVM'eN-.  Yc'-terday's  exeellenee  can  IxK^ome  today's  medio<'rity  aiid 
tomorrow actual  tragetly  nnle>s  we  do  something  alx)ut  It.  All  levels 
of  gv\  (.pirMcnt  hav(  as  their  No.  1  responsibility  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  chihlivn  and  youth. 

Ciiairnian  Piiukix.s.  Mr.  Andrews. 
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Mr.  Andukw.s.  1  J^u^•N^  the  oo>t  of  viK-utional  odm-uiional  rlasst»s  vary 
j>(>  mudi  fmin  one  conist»  to  the  othcM*  but  thv\v  any  iniuhtble  iji for- 
mation as  to  M'hat  here  in  North  Carolina  the  cost  for  studunt^  might 
be  on  tlie  average,  vei^sus  the  academic  i 

Mr.  Phokmx.  1  do  not  have  that  information.  Perhaps  sonuH)]io 
else  in  the  group  does  but  it  is  avaih^ble  in  the  department  of  occupa- 
tional education. 

Mr.  Ani>rku>.  Could  someone  get  tliat  information  and  put  it  m 
tlie  record  while  we  are  here  in  North  Carolina,  so  it  will  be  part  of 
the  recoixL 

[Keply  to  Mr.  Andrews  appears  following  Mr,  Belcher's  testimony  .J 

Mr.  Andrews.  Another  quick  tiling,  do  you  hear  from  students, 
parents,  or  anyone,  any  disagreement  with  the  coui-ses  which  ai-e 
offered  in  terms  of  them'^not  bexng  sufficiently  challenging  or  meaning- 
ful to  the  student?  In  other  words  that  there  may  be  an  ollerlng  of 
courses  because  that  is  the  community  need  whereas  the  student  could 
have  trained  in  something  which  might  be  more  meaningful  to  the 
student  but  which  might  cause  the  student  to  leave  the  community 
to  some  place  where  he  might  avail  himself  of  a  job? 

Mr.  Phokmx.  We  try  to  avoid  this  a^  muc!i  us  possible  by  com- 
plete involvement  of  parents,  teachei*s,  and  staff.  It  is  true  on  occasion 
you  will  have  a  student  delinitoly  interested  in  a  specific  job  or  a 
specific  skill  which  we  cannot  offer.  This,  of  coui-se,  becomes  rather 
frustrating  to  that  student.  We  do  have  to  pay  very  close  attention 
to  the  business  and  industries  in  those  communities  but  at  the  same 
time,  you  have  to  look  at  the  interest  of  the  individual  and  try  to 
^ruide  him.  This  is  whv  I  btdieve  the  actual  pruidance  service  is  inform- 
ing  them  as  to  the  role  of  work  and  this  is  so  important. 

Mr.  AxDRKWs.  Does  it  include  coui-ses  that  various  industries  want 
to  put  in,  do  you  use  that  as  a  little  leverage  to  get  them  to  help 
you  work  with  machinery,  or  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sii\  I  think  you  will  find.  Congressman,  that  in 
almost  any  communitv  that  indu4ry  businesrcs  are  most  cooperative. 
When  thev  find  a  need  they  are  desirous  of  having  individuals  trained 
in  a  specific  area  with  the  basic  skills,  if  yoj  will  get  it  organized 
and  formulated  and  give  them  some  idea  of  wliat  is  nocdod.  It  is  no 
problem  to  get  the  machinery  and  e\en  sometime^  money  for  a  period 
of  time  but  not  on  a  continuous  basi^. 

Mr.  Andrews.  As  far  as  the  Federal  law-  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
have  the  interaction  between  tlie  various  assets  available  in  a  given 
area.  They  are  segreiraed  as  far  as  programs.  But  at  the  local  level, 
could  you*  not  work  out  with  some  of  the  industry,  something  as  to 
use  of  equipment  and  personnel  ? 

Mr,  Phoenix.  There  are  le^^triction-.  At  the  pre.sent  time  anyone 
under  18  years  of  age  cannot  be  enrolled  in  a  technieal  college  unless 
th  7  have  been  released  by  the  hoard  of  education.  They  cannot  be 
rCieased  under  any  circumstances  if  they  are  enrolled  in  a  high  school 
program.  However,  we  do  have  arij.igements  wliereby  we  can  work 
with  them  in  various  way.s.  But  the  use  of  the  facilities  for  insen'ice 
training,  yes*  that  can  be  arragned.  We  even  have  some  of  their  staff 
come  in  and  help  us  do  various  programs  and  they  do  the  same  thing. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you.  Von  njade  an  excellent  statement, 
[Prepared  statement  of  Mr,*^Ph.ot.nix  follows:] 
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rabp.v&ED  Statkmknt  ok  Lee  C.  Thoknix,  Si'hkriml.ndi.nt,  Asueboro  City 

With  the  passage  of  the  Satan-Deluiuler  Act  by  U*c  Massachusetts  Bay  C(ih)ny 
in  iKri'J  { ducat  ion  of  the  diihlrcn  and  jouth  in  the  United  States  ast^umed  a  major 
fuurtion  of  government  and  nf  i^rimt*  iniportauLe  to  the  citizenry.  From  the  be^u- 
iiin;r  •*in*ciUc  objectives  and  puriM>>e.»»  were  established.  Tlie  Latin  Grammar 
SUiOol,  free  public  educ.iiioii.  and  the  modern  romprcheiibive  high  school  have 
all  placed  a  \u.il  role  in  the  development  of  a  couiplex,  technical  and  scientiflc 
society. 

riic  challenge  to  provide  an  edu^^.itioiial  profjram  Ut  meet  the  needs  of  all  who 
enroll  i-^  t,reater  today  than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  For  niost  btudents  choos- 
ing .ind  linding  work  that  uili  be  lK»tli  rewarding  and  satisfying  upon  leaving 
formal  educ^ition  is  a  major  concern.  Of  tH|ual  importance  is  the  continuing  evalu- 
ation of  all  curriculm  ofTerinK'*  to  assure  lelcvuncy,  more  effective  Involvement 
and  to  maintain  a  level  of  m.struction  for  students  conmiensurate  with  their 
iicctU,  ret|uiremeMt>,  desirt^  and  abilities.  Tins  challenge  is  not  for  the  nostalgic 
-or  fearful,  the  tired  or  the  timid.  It  nmndates  true  leadership  willing  to  compel 
the  f.urli  of  the  conmiunily,  state  and  nation  and  exeroisi«  the  sacrifices  and  eX" 
peniNi*  prere<iui>ite  for  succes.v  If  we  are  h>  nu>ve  creatively  from  the  rhetoric  to 
reiilit.v  in  achieving  e>tablished  goids,  it  is  imiwrative  that  we  first  look  at  the 
enure  panorama  of  present  programs,  Ihiancial  support  and  the  entire  cur- 
rii  uImi  i»f  individual  schooK  as  well  as  srhool  systems.  Then  and  only  then  can 
m*  successfully  get  on  with  our  quest  for  extrinsic  solutions  to  intrinsic  crises. 

( uipational  eiiucatlou  has  begun  to  fill  a  irap  for  two  groups  of  students  who 
rearh  out  for  attention,  guidauLc  and  direction— often  silently,  but  with  des- 
peration. 

Fir^r.  there  are  tlie  (hildren  and  youth  who  are  "disadvantaged",  often  be- 
<*au^e  they  are  not  provided  witli  school  programs  which  prove  to  their  advan- 
ta^t*.  And.  second,  there  are  hoys  and  girN.  yt)Uths  and  young  adults  whose  minds 
and  hands  want  work  but  are  not  getting  the  skills  and  job  preparation  they 
II.  ed  if  tliey  are  t«>  take  their  phu  es  in  gainful  employment.  More  than  old-time 
\oraiion.il  cour.ses  are  nee<led  here. 

Tr.iitied  tHcupational  Kuidance  counselors  ;'re  a  must  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  and  si)ecial  consich'ration  should  he  given  to  providing  career  awareness 
to  students  in  the  elementary  grades.  Many  students  enter  senior  high  school 
with  no  concept  of  the  world  of  work  or  the  skills  required  for  specific  areas  of 
enipio'  iiient.  More  tragic,  perhaps,  are  student^  who  have  made  at  least  a  tenta- 
ti\.*  ih  d^ion  as  to  emplovinent  and  a  career  only  to  discover  that  a  particular  job 
i>  u<»  iiiii;cer  available  anii  the  opportunities  for  future  employment  do  not  exist. 
Initi:il  training  or  re-training'  is  thus  necess.irv  with  complete  frustration  for 
main  youth  and  youna  adults.  Top  priori^^y  must  be  given  to  detailed  and  con- 
M'Utr.ited  emphasis  for  guidanet'  services  wiiieh  cfiver  all  phases  of  the  world  of 
work  The  c(dlege  bound,  tho-e  who  plan  a  terminal  course  of  study,  and  the 
I>ort*iiti.il  dro|vout  must  be  informed  as  to  all  asj^ects  of  a  complicated,  highly  in- 
ihistrialized»  scientific  society.  This  can  fml.v  W  accomplished  v\ith  dedicated  and 
skilled  personnel  with  a  keen  understanding  f>f  behavioral  patterns  of  all  and 
spfcilie  age  groups. 

The  fnriding  of  occupational  programs  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a  time 
vvlieii  state  md  local  bml:rets  are  be:n.:  prepared  is  critical  for  effective  and  eflS- 
(ient  oru'aniz.ition  and  plannlnir.  Tlie  amount  of  numies  available  from  the  Fed- 
•T.il  K/)vernnient  should  be  designated  no  later  than  January  prior  to  the  next 
v<  h.i.i!  '  i.ar  and.  if  iK)ssiUie,  one  year  in  advance.  It  is  nK^ognized  there  arc  many 
f.o-t'>r>  to  cousichM"  with  earl.v  fundini:.  Infl  ition.  salary  schedules,  revenue  avail- 
.ib'e  :i!id  many  other  considerations  contriluite  to  a  time  schedule  It  is  impossible, 
hov\{»\er.  to  accurately  project  a  re')li<tic  budiret  at  the  lf»cal  level  if  specific 
information  is  nc^t  available.  The  en)ployment  of  i>ersonnel  has,  of  necessity, 
been  d.  ne  with  no  concrete  assurance  as  to  continuation  beyond  the  first  tv\'o  (2) 
to  tiiree  months  nf  a  sehool  term,  A  wt'll-plauned  procrram  and  course  of- 
fer! lu'  must  1h»  staffed  at  an  early  date  if  *he  most  coniru'tent  individuals  are  to 
be  available  llie  esprit  de  corps  of  staff  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  is 
essential  and  has  a  direct  effect  on  stude!\ts  who  enroll. 

'Hie  expansion  of  all  areas  of  occupational  e^lucation  to  meet  specific  needs  and 
interests  of  high  school  students  demands  careful  study  and  evaluation.  All 
pha-cs  (»f  business  education  must  Ih>  considered  as  a  major  component  of  oceupa* 
tional  offerings.  The  business  community  is  demanding  more  and  better  pre- 
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pared  employees  as  secretaries,  clerks,  bo<rftkeepers,  accomitants,  and  general 
distribution  of  all  products.  The  cooperative  business  offerings  that  permit  on-the- 
job  training  of  specific  skills  after  basic  skills  have  been  learned  lias  enabled 
mauy  students  to  accept  employment  immediately  after  gradtiati<m  from  high 
school.  The  basic  concept  for  all  on*the-Job  cooperative  programs  with  bu)$luess 
and  Industry  applies  and  must  be  expanded. 

Basic  skills  to  be  learned  from  laboratory  and  shop  experiences  demand  fad II* 
ties  that  are  expensive  to  build,  equip  and  maintain.  Voor  occupational  programs, 
however,  are  more  ext^enslve  from  the  loss  of  student  preparation  and  skill  de- 
velopment A  school  drop-out  can  become  a  financial  liability  to  society  and  a 
complete  loss  as  a  contributing  member  of  lils  community,  state  and  nation.  One 
hundred  per  cent  (100% )  funding  by  the  Federal  Government  for  adeqnate  facili- 
ties, equipment  and  supplies  has  become  a  top  priority  in  many  communities. 
Remedial  programs  for  young  and  older  adults  are  more  expensive  and  the  los* 
of  productivity  for  many  years  cannot  be  regained  either  for  the  individual  or 
society. 

Many  young  people  who  are  novr  enrolled  In  occiipatlonal  proprmms  have  a 
difllcult  time  financing  clubs  and  other  related  activities.  Local  schools  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  assure  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity  for  development 
from  participation  In  the  social,  group,  and  other  related  co-curricular  activities. 
Many  times  these  expenses  become  prohibitive  at  the  school  or  district  level. 
Funds  must  be  provUed  or  work  programs  established  to  assure  each  student's 
involvement  In  the  total  program. 

Vocational,  occupational  and  career  education  should  become  a  part  of  the 
total  educational,  process.  It  cannot  l>e  set  aside  as  an  "after  thought"  for  the- 
disadvantaged,  the  slow-learner  or  any  other  segment  of  our  school  population. 
There  must  be  total  and  complete  Integration  of  the  entire  learning  process.  Pro- 
grams  of  the  past  will  no  longer  suffice.  Yesterday's  excellence  can  become  today's 
mediocrity  and  tomorrow's  tragedy.  All  levels  of  government  have  as  their  num- 
ber one  responsibility — the  education  of  all  children  and  yonth. 

Chairman  Perkiks.  I  want  to  call  at  this  time.  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr. 
Woolard.  The V  have  to  catch  a  plane. 

Charlie  Williams  is  the  deputy  superintendent  of  instruction,  Stnte 
Department  of  Education,  Columbia,  S.C,  He  has  been  in  Washinp:ton 
on  ft  number  of  occasions.  Without  objection  your  prepared  statements 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

STATEMEUT  OF  CHARnE  G.  WIUJAMS,  DEPUTY  STJPEBINTENEENr 
OF  INSTBUCTION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  COLUM- 
BIA, S.C. 

Dr.  \\''nxTAMS.  I  would  like  to  say  first  of  all,  South  Carolina  is 
deeply  indebted  to  you  for  working?  out  and  ushering  in  the  House 
title  i  bill  that  is  probably  the  most  equitable  thin^  that  could  have 
survived.  It  was  only  through  ycur  leadership  this  was  accomplished. 
I  am  sincere  in  saying:  vve  are  deeply  indebted  to  you. 

I  would  also  say,  I  stand  in  awe  of  the  knowledge  and  information 
that  yon  and  members  of  the  House  committee  have  of  the  title  I  pro- 
gram and  the  functioning  of  the  public  schools.  I  find  it  incumbent  on 
us  to  provide  you  with  meaningful  information  in  your  attempt  to 
give  us  the  type  leadership  you  have  given  us  in  the  field  of  title  I. 

I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can  with  the  full  confidence  in  the  lead- 
ership that  you  can  provide  through  your  committee  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  children  of  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  want  to  say  that  Congressmen  Qui©,  Lehman, 
and  Andrews  cooperated  to  the  full  extent  and  'we  had  the  full  support 
of  vour  entire  delearation  from  South  Carolina.  I  have  never  seen? 
better  cooperation  from  a  group  of  people.  This  State  may  be  clas- 
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sifiod  as  one  of  tlic  noorer  States  in  tlie  Union,  You  worked  togetlier 
for  one  purpose  only,  to  acliieve  equity  that  all  people  are  created 
<  'equal,  tiding  to  seek  equality. 

Dr.  ^^  ILLIAMS,  We  are  certainly  indebted  to  vour  leadership  and 
tliat  of  this  committee.  We  expect  and  look  toward  that  kind  of 
leadcHiip  as  we  look  to  the  coiicenis  of  vocational  education, 

I  would  just  add  a  word  to  say  it  is  important  to  note  the  Nation  s 
system  of  education  is  maturing  slowly.  You  have  heard  testimony 
to  that,  that  vocational  training  has  not  had  the  recognition.  But  we 
are  moving  in  and  there  is  a  pliilosophy  and  commitment  that  public 
education  is  for  all  children,  for  all  the  people.  We  have  a  responsi-- 
bility  for  providing  welders,  mechanics  and  other  tradesmen.  In 
that  respect,  I  liaye  submitted  to  you  in  our  report,  some  of  the  things 
wo  have  done  wliich  would  encourage  your  support  in  drafting  future 
Icirislation.  You  Oo  have  before  vou,  a  great  document,  part  of  a 
concern  I  heard  raised  by  Mr,  Ijadcliffe  earlier  wliich  represents 
a  :>  year  plan  develoj>ed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  occupational 
^duration  to  100  percent  of  tlie  children  enrolled  at  the  higli  school 
lovol.  We  have  broken  that  down  as  to  numbers  and  facilities  wliicli 
would  be  needed. 

The  r>-year  plan  referred  to  goes  on  to  state  specificallv  during  the 
school  year  we  will  fund  19  new  facilities.  We  will  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  new  equipment,  we  will  provide  a&sistance  to  local 
s<^hool  districts  in  opening  these  facilities,  will  provide  funds  for 
vo-itional  programs  and  occupational  prc^rams  at  an  increased 
StMfe  and  Federal  appropriation. 

Without  going  through  the  entire  document,  I  submit  to  vou  th^'Te 
are  many  efforts  l)eing  made  to  establish  a  long-term  plan',  I  would 
share  with  you,  asji  result  of  this,  we  have  moved  since  10G8  to  1969 
scliool  year  from  73.000  youngstei-s  enrolled  in  vocational  programs 
to  lon.OOO  enrolled.  So,  the  5-year  plan  is  paying  off  and  has  been 
testified,  I  won't  bore  you  with  restating  but  it  is  a  costly  program  and 
will  it'quire  some  assistance  from  State  iind  Federal  agencie'^. 

The  third  thing  we  liave  been  trying  to  do  is  improve  the  program 
it<f'lf.  The  fn-st  thing  we  did  in  1066-69,  was  to  turn  tlie  allocation 
ovei-  to  the  local  school  snpriutendent  and  say  to  liim,  sir,  you  have 
sl.4Oi).00O,  tell  us  what  kind  of  program,  vocational  programs  you 
would  provide  based  on  the  ]oh  opportunities  in  the  community.  *We 
no  loncrer  tell  them  to  offer  X,  Y,  or  Z.  T\\ry  <=ubmit  to  us  tlieir  pro- 
])o.-};l  in  addition  to  facilities  and  equipment,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
inij)?vne  tlie  qualitv  of  instruction  going  on  in  existing  programs.  I 
would  al^o  share  witli  you  the  fact  that,  under  the  instructional  facili- 
tieN.  we  have  in  oj^eration  in  our  State  42  comprehensive  facilities, 
Tlu'ie  IS  in  the  document  Mow  you,  a  geographical  descriotion.  We 
h:no  5?^  million  on  bonded  hold  to  finish  a  con»]dete  network  of  these 
will -h  would  be  aboiit  19  more  vocational  mitei^s.  I  think  that  would 
hiirii^|dit  i.robablv  the  evidence  j)resonted  ])y  many  of  the  school 
-inH'rintendents.  You  have  to  have  first  of  all*  a  meaningful  facility 
with  >taff  a]id  some  guidance  personnel  to  assist  in  helping  youngsters 
niiike  a  <locis!on.  Thar  is  the  kind  of  preparation  you  might  nee(l. 

In  addition,  T  do  have  an  addendum  in  mv  report.  The  addendum 
ridates  to  the  adult  effort. 
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I  would  add  a  note,  "VMiore  tliero  will  always  be  a  need  to  upgrade 
and  retrain  adults,  I  would  1x5  concemed  that  any  society  that  com- 
mitt<>d  its  resources  to  training  and  retraining  its  adults  rather  than  • 
the  youngsters,  has  probably  (committed  itself  to  faihire.  While  we 
do  need  to  train  adults,  the  main  supply  will  be  the  next  generation 
of  youngstei-s  who  flow  through  the  system. 

In  considering  legislation,  I  wcjuld  urge  you  to  deal  witl;  your  col- 
leagues and  liave  that  legislation  come  tlirbugh  the  Education  Com- 
mittee ratlier  than  the  Labor  Committee.  It  seems  those  things  which 
are  required  can  better  be  attended  to  by  the  Education  Committee  as 
opposed  to  the  Labor  Committee,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  T^et  me  compliment  you  on  an  excellent  state- 
ment. With  all  your  experience  in  tl.is  area  I  agree  with  you  that  we 
diould  not  lose 'sight  of  the  youngster  who  is  going  to  comprise  the 
next  generation.  He  deserves  the  priority.  But  observing  the  way  that 
you  have  grown  and  taken  care  of  so  many  adults  and  youngsters  at  the 
secondary  level  since  the  1063  a^^*  was  enacted,  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress that'has  been  made,  do  yoi  el  if  we  further  expanded  to  a  great 
extent,  at  least  went  half  way  in  doubling  the  Federal  funds,  that  you 
would  make  as  much  progres^^  muI  provide  as  many  salable  job^  in  the 
next  10  year<;  as  you  have  p.ovi:l  >d  in  the  past' 10  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  art  of  19C>J]  ? 

Dr,  Williams,  Yes,  sir,. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  'Wliat  changes  would  you  suggest  to  this  com- 
mittee if  we  doubled  those  funds?  Just  assume  for  a  moment  we  were 
going  to  double  the  funds,  ^VMt  changes  would  you  suggest  to  this 
committee  to  achieve  the  greatest  result  at  the  local  level,  that  is  suit- 
able skills,  when  these  adidts  and  youngstei-s  completed  their  coulees 
so  they  would  be  ready  to  walk  right  into  jobs.  What  suggestions  do 
von  have  for  the  present  line  ? 

Dr,  Williams,  I  think  we  are  beyond  that  point  in  helping  South 
Carolina,  But  looking  at  th?  Nation  as  a  whole,  I  would  say  the  funds 
earmarked  for  construction  nhich  seem  to  be  the  primarj'  factor  for 
keeping  the  school  board  from  moving  into  this  area  without  ade- 
quate staff,  would  be  a  factor.  It  seems  to  be  the  primary-  factor  in  ex- 
panding the  capital  improvement  costs  beyond  the  local  taxpayer  to 
raise  that  revenue. 

Chairman  Perktxs,  Is  that  the  greatest  obstacle'lhat  you  see  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  applicants  that  want  technical  training  right  now?  The 
sophisticated  equipment  and  facilities? 

Dr,  Williams,  Yes,  sir.  The  school  boards  and  administrators  have 
come  to  realize  that  all  of  the  children  in  society  do  not  need  a  col- 
lege erlnration.  The  parents  are  about  to  understand  it,  the  educators 
do  understand  it  and  are  willing  to  move  into  that  program  niore 
forcefully.  But  the  thing  that  keeps  reoccurring  is  the  cost.  This  I 
would  sa  V  is  the  No,  1  priority. 

Chairinan  Pekkins,  Then  if  we  did  that,  you  feel  the  progress  with- 
in the  next  10  years  would  be  as  great  from'  the  standpoint  of  puttings 
out  productive'  citizens,  that  is  with  saleable  skills,  who  would  be  em- 
ployed as  has  been  the  case  since  1963  ? 
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Dr.  Williams.  In  mv  opinion  it  would  be  even  greater  because  once 
these  facilities  are  made  available  in  one  area,  anotlier  area  starts  de- 
manding tlienL  Our  State  legislature  lias  now  been  forced  to  begin 
to  pick  up  the  funding.  So  we  are  i^ally  getting  seed  money.  To  answer 
your  question,  I  would  say  it  would  expedite  and  accelerate  it. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  In  all  probability,  it  would  take  thousands  of 
people  from  the  welTare  rolls. 

Dr.  WiLLi.\MS.  It  would  provide  for  youngsters  to  go  out  and  make 
a  decent  living. 

Chairman  Pkrkiks.  Mr.    ndrews  ? 

Mr.  AxDRENVS.  We  tall  about  the  amount  of  money  that  Xorth 
Carolina  provides.  How  much  does  South  Carolina  provide? 

Dr.  WiLLi.vMS.  About  $7  to  $1.  Our  local  seh^ol  people  talk  with  the 
legislature  constantly  about  the  need.  This  phase  of  public  education 
is  becoming  just  as  important  as  what  we  have  been  committed  to, 
historically. 

Cliairman  PERIa^^s.  Mr.  Miman? 

Mr.  Leiimak.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  RadcliiTe? 

Mr.  Kadcliffe.  Nothing. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  always  been  helpful  to  this  committee. 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  great  suppoit  that  you  have  given  to  educa- 
tion. "We  have  seen  a  ne^v  day  for  education  in  the  South  in  the  last 
few  year^.  Members  are  coming  to  the  Congress  today  from  the  local 
level  with  their  minds  on  education.  Years  ago  we  had  to  try  to  pload 
and  beg  with  Membei*s  to  support  education.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
see  more  progress  in  the  next  G  or  S  years.  Because  of  the  aid  for  depend- 
ent children  and  the  welfare  rolls,  we  have  got  to  do  more  for  educa- 
tion in  the  next  G  or  8  years  than  we  have  ever  done  in  the  past,  and 
I  think  this  is  going  to  v;ipe  out  a  num])er  of  the«e  welfare  rolls.  I 
think  you  are  on  the  right  track.  I  certainly  am  wholly  in  agreement 
wiMi  your  testimony  today. 

Di*.  WiLUA^is.  T^t  me  congratulate  you  on  your  own  Jack  Jennings, 
lie  i<5  very  capable. 

Chai  rinan  Perkins.  ITe  and  others  on  mv  subcom?nittee  staff  ar- 
ran^red  thi^;  hearing  and  they  have  done  an  excellent  job.  I  have  been 
too  hu^y  on  other  matter--., 

[Tlie'prei)ared  statement  of  Dr.  Williams  follows:] 

Preparkd  Statement  of  Dr.  Charlie  G.  Williams,  Heputy  StrpERmTEXDEM 
FOR  Instruction,  South  Caroijxa  State  Department  of  Education, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  di^tinculshed  eommittee  memborj,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
special  fnie<?t<?.  I  eome  before  yon  today  to  address  th^*  scope  and  direction  of 
vocational  e<liieation  in  South  Carolina,  with  particular  focus  upon  the  impact 
of  federal  Ipffi<?lation  in  thi<5  domain.  !n  so  doinpr,  T  represent  Dr.  Cyril  B. 
Ba^hee.  South  Carolina  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Be  advi<?ed  that  we  are  «^injrularly  pleased  to  bo  extended  this  fonun  on  a 
subject  which  enjoys  high  priority  within  South  Carolina's  secondary  education 
<?ector.  We  are  ako  mindful  of  the  many  pressing  priorities  which  command  your 
attention;  therefore,  we  liare  attemptetl  to  submit  testimony  in  a  concise, 
sequential  package  which  is  germane  to  your  purpose  here  today. 

To  set  my  remarks  in  proper  perspective,  allow  me  to  present  briefly  my  program 
area  of  responj^ibility  at  the  State  level.  In  my  role  as  Deputy  Superintendent  for 
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^nsfnictlon,  I  have  direct  respousibllity  for  (1)  Vocational  Education  Programs, 
Programs  for  the  Handicai)i>ed,  (3)  General  Education— Elemeutary—Sw- 
ondarv.  <4)  Adult  Eaucation.  (5)  In.stnictional  Televi.sion  l»roKranu5,  (6)  Federal 
Prognimv— Title  I.  II.  III.  ESEA,  EPDA.  NDEA— III,  (7)  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification  Programs?. 

Nine  that  references  herein  to  "the  Msic  act  and  amendments  *  connote  the 
VMu\  Federal  Vuerttioiial  Kducution  Act  U'»blit  00-o7<i>  aiui  \U  r.»(W 

amendments. 

FI\E-yEAU  PLAN'  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDlCATlON',  SOC^U  CAROLINA  DKPARTMENT  OF 

EDl'CATION 

Tlie  State  Dt^partment  of  Education,  functioning  tl»roucli  Un  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  \u\s  a  <  luillenging  commitment  to  vcKatinnul  education.  In  South 
Oirt»lina.  vocational  education  is  an  essential  entity  in  a  secondary  education 
system  that  i>  .>euMii\c  to  the  coiiiiuuing  need  for  t<;tal  carter  education  for 
the  nidividuai. 

The  scope  of  the  departnient'^  commitment  i.^^  so  hroad  that  it  is  extremely  dlf- 
fleult  to  M-nrtne  it  to  pn-u^e  detlnitien.  However,  an  attempt  at  Mich  a  detinition 
the  followiiu  department  friial : 

•  To  utilize  all  it^  >iK'ualiml  personnel  aiul  resources  to  plan  an<l  implement 
cduiati(»!.:»i  pnuMam-  and  ia»jecti\e<  de.Mirned  to  prei  are  each  vonitional  ntxi- 
iWut  in  South  farolina  U>r  constructive  ptirticipation  in  society,  immediate  em- 
plovnuut  and  or  fuitlu  r  education  and  continued  self  development." 

Toward  this  ,Mid.  the  South  Carolina  Boanl  of  Education  in  1«71  adopted  a 
O'lupreijeii^ive  ti\e->ear  plan  to  place  in  lentral  focus  the  priorities  and  gi»als 
<*f  onr  -tale  s  !>aspy  m  i undary  education  >y<tein.  In  .so  doiuK.  the  board  took  a 
stv.(Me<l  IiK^k  at  imp^Midinu  needs  of  vocational  education  to  develop  not  only 
a  structured  plan  for  growth— but  one  which  is  prt^dicated  upon  measurable 

SiHKificallv.  vocational  education  program.s  now  serve  lOo.iiH  secondary  stu- 
dents in  .itrj  hirfii  .scno<tl>  and  42  modern  vocatU  ml  centers.  The  major  goal  we 
have  placed  l)efore  ns.  incoriK)rated  in  onr  Five  ytnir  plan.  ij«  to  make  vocational 
4>ducation  available  to  UX>  iiercent  of  all  secondary  students  who  choose  it  by 
1977~7S  To  aehieve  thi<.  we  currently  estimate  that  vocational  education  Pro- 
;rrain<  nni-t  reach  V.mnH)  hiffh  school  .students  by  the  target  year. 

uiiviou-lv.  we  would  l>e  ill  advised  to  pursue  programs  for  the  sole  purposie 
<^f  expanded  enrollment-.  Si>lid  programs— tho.se  which  afford  a  future  instead 
<»f  merely  a  joi)— are  our  goals,  and  it  will  be  our  track  record  in  this  depart 
inent  that  will  reflect  our  ultimate  siicces.s.  •  ^ 

It  i-*  for  this  reason  that  our  State  Board  of  Education  has  set  the  followmg 
priMritie-  fi>r  the  exi>emlitnre  of  xocational  education  fund>rin  South  Carolina  : 

Hi  Fir^t  prioritr  is  for  voeational  training  in  Oradcs  11  and  12— with  three- 
hour  instructional  idrn  k-.  and  in  grades  10. 11  and  12  with  twodiour  instructional 
bloi  ks.  Ineluded  are  Voratiomil  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  which  may 
be  tauirht  in  Grades 0>12.  ^    ^     .        t.,  ».  i  ^ 

i2>  Sei  ond  T»riority  is  for  prevocational  training  Grades  0  and  10  which  leads 
to\\;ird  a  ^iHH-itie  vocational  career. 

T!»e  development  of  a  carefully  structured  plan  and  .siJccifie  funding  priorities 
fi^r  vf<>ati»mai  education  in  South  Carolina  has  given  solid  dimension  to  what 
^ve  l»elieve  is  n  viable  \ocational  education  .«!y.«!tem.  More  significantly,  though, 
it  exempli  ties  a  wellini:  sentiment  fmm  the  grass  roots  level  that  the  vocational 
>kill  deveb>pinent  program  is  as  important  as  any  other  part  of  the  total  school 
ppoirram  This  resolve  h.is  it<  origins  in  the  increased  snpf»ort  given  vocational 
t-d»UMiiifn  over  th(»  pa^t  fixe  >ears  through  broadened  federal  and  state  support. 
I  wi'l  further  addre*^  tliis  federal/state  Impetus  in  the  remainder  of  tlils 
te^nni'^ny. 

ENROIXMKXT  OPPORTfNITlFJS  AND  GROWTH 

Research  »^v  the  f^outh  Carolina  TVpartment  of  Education  has  revealed  that 
oTirs  a  state  in  which  only  so^  a  35  percent  of  all  high  .school  graduates  are 
Vnown  to  enter  college.  It  should  he  noted  that  this  percentaffe  is  drawn  from 
recent  data,  and  that  thi<  index  has  steadily  increased  over  the  past  five  years 
as  a  dire<-t  result  of  a  structured  and  progressive  effort  to  upgrade  secondary 
education  in  South  Carolina. 
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Rowew.  this  index  be^pt*k**  the  compelling  neod  for  comprfheiisive  vccd" 
tUa&\  enrollment  opportunitie>— a  need  whiih  has  Uvn  prevalent  throughout 
the  history  of  secondary  education  in  our  nation.  It  dearly  obVKiUs  that* 
from  the  passage  of  federal  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917  until  the  mid  sixties, 
viable  skill  tralnlnjr  programs  on  the  secondary  level  were  virtually  nonexistent 
out5>idc  of  vocational  a^cultur^  and  home  economics  programs. 

It  is  equally  obvious*,  and  we  readily  acknowledge,  that  the  past  di'cade  has 
ushered  in  the  gpeate*;t  era  of  growth  in  the  57-yeur  history  of  vocational  educa- 
tion In  South  C«rollna--owlng  primarily  to  the  impact  of  the  1003  Fedeml  Vo- 
cational Bdocatlon  Act  and  its  1068  amendments. 

Tangible  evidence  of  this  jrrowth  Ls  reflected  in  the  construction  of  42  mmleni< 
vocational  centers  during  this  period,  making  skill  training  iii  a  well  equipi>e<l 
hiboratory  environment  available  to  most  high  8cho<)l  students  in  their  rej^««.- 
tire  communiUes.  This  network  Is  among  the  finest  skill  training  systems  at  the 
secondary  level  In  this  nation,  and  It  literally  would  not  a  reality  today  in  the 
absence  of  the  Imsic  act  and  amendments. 

A  corTesiH)nding  expansion  of  vocational  enrollment  ojiport unities  has  en^uwl 
during  the  same  i)erlod  as  comprehensive  high  school^  have  evolved— otferiutf 
similar  skill  training  on  campuses  whidx  previously  afforded  little  salable  skill 
training  to  students,  many  of  whom  were  thrust  directly  into  the  job  markec 
upon  graduation  or  termination  of  enrollment. 

Where  only  a  few  skUl  training  programs  were  available  in  scattered  locations 
j^rior  to  the  midslxties.  high  school  students  can  now  choose  fnun  amonu  some 
voc^  offerings  In  seven  broad  educational  service  area*!,  ^irther.  ami  equally 
sijiniticant,  what  has  evolved  Is  a  dynamic  Improvement  in  the  quality  as  well  a» 
the  number  of  programs. 

Statistically,  secondary  voc^  enrollment  in  Sonth  Carolina  has  boomed  from 
73.577  In  19(V<i-69  to  10^.794  In  1973— an  Increase  of  30  |>ercent.  It  is  esj)ecially 
noteworthy  that  this  Increase  came  during  the  same  periiKl  in  which  total  estate 
secondary  enrollment  declined  from  2G5.247  to  235.130. 

Further  comparison  reveals  that  voo-ed  enrollment.  n«  a  percentage  of  total 
<!tate  ^ec^mdary  enrollment,  jumped  fmnx  27.7  perc^Mit  in  liW5H45t>  to  44.0  pcnvnt 
In  1073-74.  Tliis  growth  is  charted  below  : 
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III  nummary,  impetus  provided  by  the  federal  act.  with  amendments,  and  tho 
.•state  and  local  commitment  have  been  prime  factors  in  dramatically  increasing 
enrollment  opportunities  for  South  Carolina  high  school  students.  Though  con- 
siderable growth  potential  and  need  exist  in  voc-ed  enrollments.  South  Carolina 
nt^w  has  the  mechanism  and  growing  desire  to  provide  high  school  student* 
viable  vocational  courses,  giving  graduates  a  heretofore  unavailable  choice  fo» 
advancement  to  gainful  employment  or  higher  education. 

ENROLLMENT  GBOWTH  BT  PBOGBAU  AfiEAS 

Trnd^  and  Jndustria}  Education 

IVrhaps  no  vocational  training  has  received  greater  em])hni^is  in  recent  years 
than  lias  trade  and  industrial  education  in  our  state.  Local  citizens  have  become 
aware  that  South  Carolina  is  emerging  as  an  industrialized  .nate.  This  ground 
.<weU  has  befn  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  our  dynamic  network 
of  Vocational  centers — where  T  &  I  offerings  abound. 

Stoondary  <and  adult)  student  avo  being  served  in  increasing  numbers 
throughtjut  the  stat**  in  the  comp  '  eosive  high  schools  and  the  vocational 
centers.  Enrollment  for  1973  nearefi    J.OOO,  and  projected  enrollment  for  1971> 
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is  24.000.  Approxlmatrty  17  percent  oi  the  tot.1  secondary  occup*Uonal  enroU- 
TlV«meS%^f*«^de^ris -ry  high.  T  *  I  P-f^JTet'*^*'"^ 

Kates  of  Trade  and  Industrial  P^^^^^LS^^ILl^  tZ^ 

K^vi^ in^rn^S  MW^'tou^.S.'^Sa  a.  .  result 

""'^dt,  ^^blefnSe^'^*  I  Prog«uns  for  Tft^rj^^JSSftSf thi 
current  T  &  I  program  at  the  8<»condary  leTeL 

Some  Economic*  Education     

H«™o  Roonomies  EducaUon  has  experienced  many  program  changes  m  receni 
refits  wW^  hTve  pr^uced  ^ncreased  program  l-^ty  ""f 
^^reo^lttee  is  aware,  recent  federal  leglsUtlon  has  defined  and  tod«l 
thetewirate  f^tTof  Home  Economics  EduwiUon:  consumer  and  homemMng. 
^d^uSuonfl  (gainful).  As  a  direct  ^^^^^^^J^^^Z^X^Tt 

Thr.dd^is^e'^x^r^^^^^^ 

ThfgJSff 'oSJ^uriTol^^^^  eaulp  per«>ns  for  employ- 

m^tlfCh  current  and  emerging  home  economics  reUted  occupations,  such 
^chliS  «S  XS.  f^s.  h^andJnstltuUonal  management,  and  housing 

*"^h^"oT„^^*^  to7flSnclng  consumer  and  homemaklng  programs  is  prob- 
The  con"""^ iL^J"  e«r  hSore  In  the  history  of  our  nation.  The  qnaUty  of 
4Soi*^n     avXble  "  tte  dtlwns  o?  the  United  States  and  South  Caw^ 
a.  ?^J^mDlexlty  and  demands  of  society  increase,  Is  dlr*cUy  related  to  the 
{iitnlr^  whl^h  «n  be  p^^Tlded  to  develop  consumer  and  homemaklng  sklUs. 

Attriculturol  Education  .  , 

ioTiPnih,r«i  Pdncatlon  has  recently  transitioned  from  a  purely  farm  emphasis 
m^r  sUteli  fn  S-busTness  orientation.  Students  may  choose  from  a  rariety 
In  our  "V««io  BCTlculture  to  ornamental  horticulture  to  ag  mechanics), 

and  aJTall'eT  pS^L^^^cou^se  of  study  through  two  or  three-hour  block 

•^E^'nmint^S'&ultural  Education  reflects  a  decrease  in  recent  yea«- 
EnroUEMnt  m  AsnLu.i™.  uncommon  In  Ught  of 

f^e'^eSl  shWt  of '?heTatlonare«^^^     from  a  farm  to  an  industrial  base. 
However  the  otmllty  and  diversity  of  instruction  within  agricultural  course. 
Cve  Increased  greatly,  thereby  enhancing  enroUment  opportunities. 
Office  Occupations  Education  ,     ^  ^  ^„„»k 

Enrollments  in  office  occupations  programs  have  enjoyed  tremendous  growth 
orer  me^st  five  years.  Until  1970-71.  the  total  Program  was  basically  uMtrnc- 
tured  Many  students  enrolled  in  various  clerical-related  courses  with  no  par- 

SSar  offl%  occupations  career  objective.  In  l»7a-71.  the  curriculum  was  struc- 
mred  so  students  could  pursue  one  or  more  of  the  following  occupational  clusters : 

1)  Ktl^oBmpSS:  (2)  clerical:  (^)  accountlns:  (4)  data  processing:  (5)  key- 
OTinch-  and  (6)  senior  Intensified  (one-year. general  office  occupations  course). 
A  seriw  of  pre«!rlbed  courses  1«  planned  within  each  cluster,  and  graduates  have 
marketable  Rkills  upon  completing  the  cluster. 

Enrollment  patterns  will  attest  that  office  occupations  programs  have  met  a 
si^lflcant  emSoyment  need  In  South  Carolina.  In  196^  ""iJ, ^i^.^J^t^^^i" 
80  hl^  schools  were  offered  office  occupations  courses;  by  1973. 158  high  schools 
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It  •hotild  al«o  b«  noted  that  prorUloc  has  been  uuule  within  regular  rocationat 
programs  for  numerous  other  disadvantaged  a4.d  Ka&dicapped  students  **itli  le^fs 
severe  ^  ipalrments. 

Thus,  fuBfUnf  of  proirrams  for  students  with  q>ecial  needs  has  serred  a  Chree- 
fold  purpose  in  our  sute:  (1)  to  Introduce  students  to  •ccupatlonal  arvas- 
through  prerocatiooal  education:  (2)  to  teach  an  occufMitional  skill  for  job 
entry;  (3)  to  prepare  students  to  enter  re^njlar  programs.  Unquestionably 
these  profrrams  have  prospered  due  to  heavy  federal  fuudiu«— the  same  funding 
upon  which  their  future  growth  is  predicated. 

Cooperative  Programs 

The  cooperative  program  structure  has  afforded  students  inraluable  oppor- 
ttmlties  for  part-time  experiences  that  enhance  vocational  instruction.  Enroll- 
mmt  has  continued  to  iacreane  steadily  over  the  years,  with  students  able  to 
mett  some  financial  obligationa  while  furtheriug  their  education.  This  program 
has  not  only  placed  students  J.n  a  realistic  relationidiip  to  the  careers  they  are 
training  for,  but  strengthened  tJje  bond  between  vocational  instructors/adminis- 
trators and  the  local  business/lndnatrial  community. 

Current  (107^-74)  enrollment  in  cooperative  (work-study)  programs  is  5,228 
students. 
Adult  Education 

Federal  legislation  has  provided  many  secondary  students  with  training 
opportunities  which  would  not  have  otherwise  been  possible,  but  post-secondary 
(adult)  students  have  also  greatly  benefited  from  it 

Post -secondary  education  is  administered  primarily  by  technical  education 
in  our  state,  an  agency  separate  from  the  State  Department  of  Educatio'>. 

Adult  education  has  traditionally  been  given  a  high  priority  in  South  Caro- 
lina s  educational  community.  In  the  late  sixties,  approximately  50,000  r.dults 
were  enroUed  in  vocaUonal  training.  As  area  vocational  centers  have  opened  and 
secondary  enrollment  has  increased,  adult  enrollment  (a  lower  priority  due  to 
limited  funrls)  has  declined  to  approximately  15,000.  Nevertheless,  the  nee<l  for 
adult  vocational  programs  is  still  very  great  and.  as  increased  refeoorces  become 
available,  a  steady  Increase  in  adult  education  should  be  realized. 

PBOOBAM  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  • 

Vocational  education  in  South  Carolina  has  made  such  noted  progppss  in 
increased  enrollments  the  past  few  years  that  the  increased  quality  of  programs 
might  tend  to  be  overlooked.  However,  substantial  evidence  exists  that  instruc- 
tional  program  quality  has  increased  simultaneously  wJth  enrollments. 

Administrative  Responsibility 

The  most  significant  development  to  impact  within  programs  has  been  the 
shift  of  program  decision  making  in  vocational  educaUon  from  state  leaders  to 
Im-al  W'hool  educators.  Traditionally,  the  inltlaUon  o:  new  concepts  and  financial 
support  for  vt)cational  programs  generally  originated  in  state  ofBces,  with 
siwnsibilitv  for  the  implementation  usually  resting  with  state  personnel  and 
the  local  teacher.  Since  the  1968  amendments,  resiK>nsibility  for  decision  making 
and  administration  of  v<x»atioual  programs  has  shifted  to  local  school  administra-- 
tors.  A  direct  result  is  the  integration  of  vocational  courses  into  the  total  context 
of  the  high  school  e<lucjitional  exi>erience.  since  local  administrators  are  now 
directly  responsible  for  assisUng  the  potenUal  job  markets,  and  providing  appro- 
priate vocational  programs. 

I^ocftl  .idnunistrators,  in  choosing  the  course  to  be  offered  their  students,  mti^t 
constantly  be  .^nsitive  to  employment  opportunities  and  needs  of  their  respective 
conimunitv  for  skill  training  at  the  secondary  level.  In  seeking  this  information, 
relationships  are  fo<!tered  with  business/Industrial  leaders  which  keep  programs 
relevant  to  local  manpower  needs.  Numeroas  opportunities  are  also  preseutp<l  for 
school  administrators  to  defend,  aupport.  and  create  concepts  for  vocational 
programs.  ^  .  . 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  willingness  of  local  admlnlstmtors  to  accept 
resiw>nslbilitv  for  voc-ed  ac'imlnlstration,  as  well  as  their  success  in  the  role,  would 
not  have  emerged  without  the  leadership  and  support  generated  by  the  basic  act 
and  amendments.  It  is  not  tlifficult,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  continued  federal 
support  will  l)e  essential  to  sustain  the  progressive  momentum  which  voc-ed  has 
enjoyed  in  South  Carolina. 
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Tvch H ical  A  stsUtance 

A  second  development  which  has  bi'en  signiticaut  in  improvinsr  the  quality  of 
vucatioiial  programs  is  the  increased  tethnical  a.ssistaiu-e  to  teachers*  thn«i?hout 
the  blate.  Uhis  u:»:iistance  has  taken  the  form  of  both  human  aud  non-human 
resources. 

Since  the  Clenircoii  Voctiimal  Media  Center  wa??  established.  unpre<^^ented 
rf^oiinrs  have  been  avaiUible  to  voca:iunal  educators.  The  3Ie<lia  Center  staff 
has  worked  o«>i)eratively  uith  the  state  vocational  staff  since  1970  to  produce^ 
fourteen  relevant,  modernized  curriculum  guides  in  skill  training  for  trade  and 
indusstrial  education;  six  in  vocati'^nal  agriculture;  two  in  health  occupations: 
eleven  in  home  economics  education ;  seventeen  in  pre-vocationai  education ;  and 
a  very  comprehensi\e  guide  in  office  occupations. 

Tbei^e  guides  are  used  in  classrooms  throughout  the  state  as  the  basic  teaching 
material  and  directfi>u  for  vy^ational  programs.  After  their  development,  in- 
service  sessions  on  the  guides  were  held  throughout  the  state  as  another  form 
of  technical  assistance  to  local  teachers. 

Further,  each  vocational  service  area  usually  conducts  a  minimum  of  three 
group  in-service  meetings  for  teachers  each  year  to  bring  them  up-to-date  on  the 
latest  ci>ncii>ts  and  teaching  res<»urces  in  their  area.  Als>.  local  school  districts 
pr»>vide  increased  emphasis  on  teacher  in-.^ervice  training,  and  assist  vocational 
teachers  in  planning  .*»kill  imining  pmgnims  relevant  to  local  needs. 

state  Department  of  Education  district  ci>nsultants  also  individually  provide 
<im*{ultive  .<ervici^  to  hqIuhA  districts  and/or  vocational  teachers  a>  requested. 
Concerns  t,r  need*;  in  vocational  educati->n  can  be  responded  to  irame<liatelv, 
M there  are  four  district  vocati«>nal  otlices  strategically  lrK*ate<l  throughout 
the  state,  Thb;  si)ecial  attention  has  been  reflecte<l  in  improved  program  quality. 

Consultants  in  the  district  vocational  offices  give  new  teachers  ar.d  th«»>e  re^ 
entering  teaching  priority  for  in-.<ervice — another  means  of  providing  help  in 
areas  of  greatest  neeil  to  improve  vocational  programs.  Finally,  evaluations 
<»f  pn>CTams  are  also  conducteil  by  consultants,  and  these  assessinents  serve  as 
a  basis  for  program  improvement  for  both  the  school  administrator  and  cla^^s- 
room  teacher. 

EI*L>A  (Educational  Professional  Development  Art  i  workshops  have  met  a  criti- 
cal nee<l  in  recent  years  in  ;?outli  Carolina,  With  EPDA  funds  (provided  bv  fe<l- 
oral  legislation)  workshops  have  been  held  for  large  number?  of  teachers  wha 
would  have  otherwi.«!e  been  denied  this  leaminc  experience.  Work.^hop  partici- 
pants have  includeii  l'»n:ely  new  teachers  who  have  been  rea.<*.i2ned  into  <»t her 
Mihjrrt  niatt»>r  areas.  Program  improvement  is  decided! v  related  to  the  avail- 
ability of  EPDA  UxniU. 

Other  reaching  aids  have  al^o  eff<^tivply  supplemented  the  resources  of  cnrric- 
nliim  truid*^.  i!i'«;frvice  trainin?:.  and  con<;uitant  visit.*.  Transparencies,  slides. 
film<trips.  cas«;ette«;  aad  other  tapes,  wall  charts  and  student  materi-ils  area  few 
f\anij>l»-<  of  ^supplementary  fr aching  airN-  wliioli  have  been  develojn-d  as  an  '  in- 
stnictional  packet'*  approach  to  complement  curriculum  guides. 

The  e\i>;rence  and  continue<l  use  of  all  the^e  teaching-Ieaniinjr  resources  afrest 
that  *;tudenrs  are  receiving  improved  and  improving  instruction  ami  rrainin?  in 
v«>o:itional  eilucation  program^  a^ro^i*  South  Carolina.  M«>st  of  the^  tearhins  aids 
have  l>een  rlevelopt^d  in  the  last  five  years  and  would  not  have  been  p*'<«ible 
w  ithout  >ufficient  federal  and  state  funds. 

Advisory  Counnli 

Another  formidable  forro  in  the  development  of  vocati'»nal  proirrani*  in  our 
state  are  the  advi<;ory  councils  which  <;erve  program*?. 

Earh  area  voc;irit»nal  <»enrer  i«?  "serveil  hv  an  advi<?orT  council,  and  !- 
grams  and  administrations  l>enefit  irrently  from  the  advice  of  the*«<^  hodi^s  Th*» 
advisory  council  i<  u^^ually  compri^^d  of  b.ml  bu<:ine<,<  indu^^tnal  lep.de-s  jrov. 
ernmeiit  f'ffirial.^.  private  eroup  leader?,  and  educators.  The  council  i<  Ti<».ful  n<-t 
only  to  identify  and  inten»rer  local  need<  for  vocational  training,  but  a<:  a  com- 
munity  link  for  employment  of  graduates  and  as  a  positive  public  relafi<jns  mflTi- 
ence  for  the  center. 

In  <;ome  .«5chool  di^tricN.  each  vocational  conr<;e  i<;  <;erved  bv  a  <;eparafe  advj^iorv 
council  to  advis   on  course  content  and  assi.«5t  in  placement  of  graduate*? 

The  formation  in  1060  of  the  12.meml>er  mow  10-memher)  Sor.th  Car^^H^a 
Advi«  rv  Council  on  Vocntionn?  and  Technical  Education  gave  new  di^ienMon** 
to  the  advisory  pflfort  in  our  .estate.  This  body  ha<  tottered  new  i.->-*-hts  and  direc- 
44  ^'22  -7'  — 


t^.L.?  f  r  T<.»c&Uvnal  educariun  through  iis  evaluation  of  state  and  local  voe-od 
>j-'r.>trfir2L>!i .  j..r'.»iLotiun  uf  meauiugful  articulation  between  Ntxr-ed  and  TEC 
>  end  gu^dancv  to  the  State  Board  oi  Education  on  needs  throughout 
ZLir  >;«ec-tn:i*  t-f  v».«e-ed  pr<.»s:raii:s. 

Adv.it.  rj  cvuncils  L^ve  ^merged  strongly  in  the  la:>t  five  years  to  affect 
.zz-'rT.  ^rzi-ci.*^  .n  v.»ca:.».:.^  irairui.g  tiia:  wuuid  n^t  have  been  made  in  any  other 

'Jer.y-^al  State  Strticivre 

A  fs/t  'T  wLicb  rar.ks  am-ms:  thf  ::i05t  imr>ortant  influences  upon  vocational 
jF"jn*x;i.  rv  vt-TLriit  ir.  rt\-fi.t  years  is  ti. »  ^tate  plan  for  vocational  training, 
*ir'r.  pn-eiii  UDdt^r  the  c- HiHikiseiit  and  ieader-i:ip  of  Dr.  Cyril  B.  Bu.-^biH.-, 
>-^-t'  S:.:^r-r.:fnJ^-nr  uf  Education,  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
r:  r..  XL:-  srrt:c:"^rrd.  I  ut  fiexiMe.  overall  plan  exists  to  make  skill  training 
^'i  r-.^j^^-ni!  sci-ord'.ng  \o  student  maturational  levt-N. 

r^r  sc-bcN.l  cy^:er2s  in  South  '^'^roMn:!.  the  plan  recornmends  general  home 
r*:-  :  .ri:  :-^  f  r  a  seniesTer  at  the  venth  and  eighth  grade  levels,  as  well  as 
,r.t-^<rz^'.  k7xs.  Prrv.ic£n«.>iial  traininc  is  aNo  recommended  in  grades  nine  and 
'-r.  f  r  ■"*ud-i-^>  I  lar.r.ir.::  r*^  pur<i:e  .-kill  trainins:.  Further,  pre- vocational  course 
:"..:y  is  renr.irt^^  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Home  economics  and 
i^zr  "1  r-rf  ar-?  a '.so  recr.nimended  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

>s:  -  \Ts,.z..z^z  ;n  a'.]  v.»c^:ioral  areas  is  generally  available  throughout  South 
«^r.r  ._-r-.«  12  c^racir^  rlfven  aLu  twelve  i:n  either  a  comprehensive  hish  school 
r    -  f.r-'.i  v-H-s^:  *Tihi  '^nttT'.  ?:iidenr<  are  involved  in  the  training  for  either 
=  r  "■r.>*e-h  'ir  l''CK.k      in^tructicn  daily  and  some  students  pursue  work 

rx:»-r-r-ii'^-e-  in  'iix  aftfrno^'r.  10  supplement  mornins  instruction. 

S'  rr^-r.:.  f  ^he  ^ta:e  >:rut!ure  nf  roc-ed  in  South  Carolina  would  be  com- 
7 Ir'r  -^-.zii  2'.k.  Tvl--de«^iner.:  the  leader-^hip  and  impntus  which  are  jriven 
:  :r  ;^'r•.^.:.,^  :y  ::.■?  OMTprru  r  .ar.d  tae  Sr.^te  I>esi"«latnre.  The  governor,  as 
:/-f  -Ti'-  -\^\;r-T^  and  a  n.^mlvr  r.f  tl*e  Srate  Budget  and  Control  Board. 
":  ^-  ^  ::.  .t-^  u^^ervfti  p>er<petnve  amomr  edncati'»n.il  pnoritie-^  for  South 
'  '.  r.S-  Mt-rLT-rr-  nf  :r.-?  >in<arT:r»  clo-^e  to  and  cojmizant  of  voc-ed  accomp- 
..-"r.-7-*^  f.r.d  T.-^c=  t'..v  )<*cal  IfVAl  have  also  ^lu-^tained  tht^  per-^peotive 
-'.^  -ZL  f -cr-r/.i-d  -"T^T-^rr  nf  pr-»s:rf*m^-  Their  support  has  often  meant  the 

^-r-^^«*^    :w-*-:i  ar  in^de-^^if^tt^  a'ld  a  coipr''f-re  voo-e*i  proirram 

::  "'--.-r  £--t^-<r.rrr.:  '-f  v.x*ar:oTial  education  t>ros'r'im^  in  South  Carolina 
.  *:  -s: -.irr..:]'  ..n*  -.r.rr'"^»-tlepr'  n  £r*^'wrh  and  iniprovment  have  occurred 
-  *  -  '-.^  Tf«^»^  f-  i^r'^.'.  arri-r.  i!ri<^n»^-  c^iipU-d  wiih  state  fund-^  and  commitment, 
^  :l  .  r  f  rurr  st"  t^*!  s  de^:rf*<'..  and  can  l>e  expf»cted.  with  continue<l  support. 

AP.FrS  F>M*CATIOV 

r  "     d^rin-i  i  v  rh*^  National  In^ti*ute  of  Education.  "Washing- 

^  -n*  "f  k:i'»wlt-dfff  and  of  <pe^ial  and  general  abilities 

-  '  t:"''  CTt-Tip-  :rr^ra'^:  ^.^h  thr*  eronomic  -sr-ctor  I/\arntnc  in 

'    «  -  :  '-^^  ~v  ir  m  ^-^'^l.  f'-r:;,al  and  inf  «nnai  >ituations  which  motivate 

•  •        r~ -r  1  V  -o-.^ ;  t.xrw*r»'n'-t»  u<»rk  dir<^x:tly."" 

-  "        z  '  •  "  .^i     /  i^":^  T  !ih*  N-»iiih  Cirt'Iina  r>e;>artnicnt  of  Education's 
r/,   ■:  *.  \  >t' :    :.  fiirri.'T  *i»  :n:r-  \h\<  hnnian  appn>ach  to  education 

' "     -  r  E  '. T.  •  -n  "  ^  a  -n a  1  d ♦  - ve^  '^vni  en ta  1  process  o f  «peci  a !  i  /ed 

.^  -u  -  -       '  .7  '     |H-f.'t»  < '•vl»^'^•r^a^^■n  thrni::h  .\dulTho*>d  J .  T)ii<;  prop<><;s 

•  r>     ••  'V.rrer.'lv  ♦  ^'.tb'i-^- d  rurrntra  into  "r^al  life"  situation-^. 
•  .  •  -  T  :  -     :   J  •  ■•  ■  ^\\\  .i:ua;  V,  i:>i  nff^H  riv<*  knowle<l^e  of  attitude  and 

-  '  *■      .  :  ^^'H        ^-^^r.riVf*  I*  wiil  provide  a  [»er<onal 

•  "  '■  "        *..  oti'*'-]  r"wa~d  pr»-;Kinn^  the  individual  to  mtiimally 

•  »r  r:       ill*  nr.'':::fnllv  i^n^rpnTjr.ite  the  ten^^f*  of  Career 

y       '    -    ':  I     .  •  ,.f  K<1']'  itiori  ^»^;iff  iia<  <h'»^en  to  eniploy  flie 

"    r-:.:5<1  ff    i  jr»'»-r  KdiKan^n."  CannT  Ed!K-a»^ion 

•  -   *  •    ■  -     •.  -  r.. 7       ■■•••I'-jT'.-^  <;j-,H-r^  On  rl:  •  orber  band.  Care<T 

"•        •  ■       ■  .   -  .  i"»       '•-'1       .1  ('  rr)ini*»n-  i>u:biini:  pr<'>ce<-  ulii^h  i*{ 

■          '  V  '  •  .'r»'  '^^,'W!'<  i  T  f<l;i»--!i.>ii  >  nf  the  <»rn(if'nt  (ie.  social. 

">  ■  "  -■■.-••-'4  ;!-^:'f».'    iifT.'a!  f  r'.'*!j^'»nnl  K 

T     ^"       T»  ■  ■  r.:      K')^3tTr i^r.*-  c.m-tT  KdTir>ntion  SfH'fion  orsranized 

•  •  r-*'  r';.v'.  y  Ti  e  (  in-r  Kdncation  ron-ultant  dircH-rJy 

•  •       •      .  .  f  ?w  I  r--*.  .ir<h  rrd  d.  vcli){»ii»e!it  pn'jf<tv  In  addition, 
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she  coordinates  tlu-ir  iK'Mvitu'S  with  the  two  )ther  fedenil  projects  (uiiich  rei>ort 
clire<Tly  to  Washiii^on,  D.C,  nitluY  t!«an  via  t!io  State  DeiKirtmi'nt  of  Ediieatioir 

-As  u  part  oi  ihe  deiKirtnient  staff \s  efforts  to  disseminate  its  re5>ource  iiUur- 
miitiou,  a  projjramuied  i)ackaire  of  orientation  materials  for  in-stTVice  use  luxs 
be<?n  i>rej»ared,  directed  toward  tlie  teacher/aduiini5>trator  audience.  The  i>ackage 
includes  a  section  of  prt)granmied  teaching  nmtenals.  a  video-taj»e  presentation 
sliowmi;  classroom  iiuidoiuentutiou,  and  a  suppleiuentaU  sectiou  dealing  with 
suggestions  for  classroom  activities. 

This  package  illustrates  the  seven  basic  eleraeat:s  involved  hi  conveying  the 
objCcti'.eN  of  laretr  eduration:  stdf-kncw ledge ;  attitude.'^  and  apjireciationb ; 
social  awareness;  deci&ion-iuaking;  eiononiic  awareness;  educational  awareness; 
and  -areiT  awarene.^.  It  udl  serve  as  a  major  vehicle  for  coniiuunicatiug 
Cart»er  Kdncation  to  the  state's  local  school  districts. 

Ill  addition,  the  dep-irtiiient*s  staff  is  jmrticipatiiig  in  a  National  Instructional 
Television  cun>ortium.  (Thirty-two  different  agencies  are  being  represented, 
drawing  upon  television  and  career  education  personnel.)  Fifteen  15-minute 
instriicticnul  filas  which  delve  into  both  affective  and  cognitive  domains  of 
Cari-(T  rHlucation  will  be  produced  by  June,  1974. 

South  Carolina's  first  overt  local  effort  in  an  experimental  Career  Education 
project  began  July  1,  1970,  when  the  Region  V  Educational  Services  Center  re- 
ceived a  graut  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Portions  of  Chester 
field.  Kershaw,  and  Fairfield  Counties  participated  in  this  three-year  exemplary 
proji^ct.  Although  the  Federal  funds  have  terminated,  this  project  site  is  dedicated 
to  the  continuation  of  those  successful  aspects  or  the  process  and  is  supporting 
them  with  local  funds. 

Meanwhile,  in  January,  1072  monies  were  made  available  for  every  State  to 
implement  one  research  and  development  project  in  Career  Education.  The  site 
selected  in  South  Carolina  was  I^exingtoa  School  District  Three  in  Batesburg. 
Siimdtaneously,  the  State  Department  of  Education  hired  its  first  Career  Edu- 
cation consultant. 

Tlie  Lexington  School  District  Three  project  places  heavy  emphasis  on  long- 
ranjre  units  structured  on:  self-knowledge:  deci.sionmaking  skills:  awareness  of 
the  >ocial  and  personal  importance  of  work ;  awareness  of  the  economic  impor- 
lanee  of  work:  and  awareness  of  careers  and  occupational  skills,  ise  of  the 
community  in  the  project  ha.n  been  undertaken  for  all  grades — and  for  various 
schf«l  convocations. 

^^ince  1972,  another  research  project  (Spartanburg  County  School  District 
Five,  Duncan,  South  Carolina)  as  well  as  a  new  exemplary  project  (Richland 
County  School  District  Two,  Columbia,  South  Carolina)  have  been  federally 
funded.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Model  School  Project  operating  in  Greer,  South 
Carolina,  has  recently  initiate<l  a  Career  Education  program. 

The  process  in  Simrtanburg  School  District  Five  is  an  attempt  to  infuse  career 
education  objectives  into  the  existing  curriculum.  The  objectives  have  been  in- 
con>orated  into  four  elements :  self-knowledge,  career  awareness,  free  enterprise, 
decisionmaking. 

The  three-year  Richland  County  School  District  two  project  has  been  structured 
as  fi>n<)\\s:'  In  the  first  year,  all  students  through  the  ninth  grade  are  involved 
in  career  education  through  efforts  that  refocus  the  existing  curriculum.  Simula 
taneou^ly,  a  high  school  task  force  will  develop  and  pilot  various  approaches  which 
will  lie  in  full       hy  all  high  .school  teachers  by  the  second  year  of  thp  project. 

The  relatively  new  project  operating  in  Greer  is  an  attempt  to  appr  h  career 
education  through  the  use  of  long  unit  foruMts  focnisinc:  on  career  clusters.  Career 
guidance  classes  are  l)eing  organize  d  at  the  high  school  level  The  major  emphasis 
of  the  profrram  to  date  has-  been  involvement  with  planning  implementation  strat- 
ecrlo^.  Therefore,  fee<lback  on  implementation  procedures  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  is  minimal. 


Ti»  lift  up  our  l>»-:oK  and  uiorfar  growth,  per  se.  in  vocational  education  as  fhe 
prim<^  iiu!i(^»twr  of  the  progress  we  have  achieved  would  l>e  l)oth  nn-.leading  nnd 
iiiarrnrpto.  However,  the  broadOhe<l  sco\k\  direction  and  relevance  instilled  with- 
in ou^  nveniU  voc-ed  proL'rains  through  our  modem  center  network  are  indpe<l  tlie 
liin^:e  of  our  dynamic  ?;rowth  over  the  past  diH'ade. 

With  the  l)a^s»agf  of  the  basic  act  (of  l!K>3)  and  its  1068  aniemlments.  South 
Caroliuf*  seized  the  opportunity  to  begin  erecting  what  we  advance  today  as  one 
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of  the  finest  vocational  center  networks  in  the  nation  serving  •—^coiidary  student 
That  network  now  inelutles  42  area  vocational  centt^iv.  and  current  plans  csUl  for 
continued  expansion  of  this  network  as  T%e  grow  t^wanl  our  major  goal  of  pro- 
viding voc-ed  to  100  percent  of  the  secondary  student^  who  ch«>ose  it  by  1U77-7S. 

What  this  distlngui:<(hed  committee  should  know  is  that  the  federal  fundiuir 
provided  by  the  act  and  it?  IJKVs  amendiiienr.'*  wa**  the  >park  which  ignited  thi*, 
ijrowtli.  In  proper  persi)ective,  this  funding  alone  was  not  a  "total  solution"  U> 
local  needs  for  such  moiiem  centers.  Rather,  it  served  a^  an  incentive  to  our  state 
legislature  and  local  school  districts  to  muster  local  funding  and  commitment 
toward  such  construction. 

Obviously,  the<e  centers  have  provided  the  essential  classroom/laboratory 
facilities  imperative  for  in-depth  occupational  in^'t ruction — facilities  seldom 
provided  within  the  traditional  academic  schoc)l  structure.  Too,  instruction  within 
these  centers  affords  students  training  in  three-uour  blocks  daily,  as  opposed 
to  one-two  hours  for  voc-ed  offerings  in  (academic)  high  schools. 

However,  perhaps  the  mo.st  profound  in. pact  of  the-^e  centers  is  the  spirit  of 
commitment  to  voc-ed  which  they  have  evoked.  Student.^  now  increasingly  tind 
occupational  education  affords-  a  challenge  and  has  a  purpose — a  meaningful 
relevance  to  their  future  growth. 

Most  significantly,  local  school  administrators  have  become  participants  in 
this  new  commitment,  and  have  given  deserved  priority  to  voc-ed  program 
growth — both  in  centers  and  in  high  school  facilities.  The  1968  amendments  spur- 
red this  valuable  commitment  by  affording  increased  option  to  local  administra- 
tors  for  expenditures  of  federal  voc-ed  monies. 

The  attached  map  chi  rts  our  current  and  projected  status  in  development 
of  this  center  network. 

Centers  currently  in  operation  (•  coded)  were  erected  from  1933-1973  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $2S.2  million.  This  includes  three  centers  built  through 
^ocal  effort  Lynhaven  Career  Center  in  Columbia,  cost — $1.5  million,  and  the^e 
(  ^nters  built  through  renovation  of  existing  facilities: — Crescent  Cities  in  Salley 
.  nd  Cope  (in  Cope),  with  total  cost  for  both  about  ^100.000. 

The  remaining  39  c  vrere  con**tructed  at  a  total  cost  of  $26,658^07. 

.<ource  of  this  outlay  v  oasic  act— $8,834,526:  state  t\\iv.  —$3,660,000:  local 
fnnds— $7,793,822 ;  Appa^athian  monies— $5,819,900;  and  Coastal  Plains— 
1550.000. 

Xote  that  the  first  15  of  these  centers  were  erected  from  19^1968  for  a  total 
outlay  of  $8,731,053.  of  which  $3,600,526  was  basic  act  funding. 

The  remaining  24  centers,  together  with  expansion  of  four  centers,  have  been 
completed  since  1968  at  an  outlay  of  $17,921294,  Source  of  this  funding  wa«: 
l»asic  act-45.324.0(/0:  state— ^,410,000;  local— $4,366,995 ;  Appalachian— f4,36G,- 
209 :  and  Coastal  Plain-  $550,000. 

In  eyeing  future  constructioii,  note  that  the  South  Carolina  legislature  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  provide  state  funds  to  complete  needed  facilities  as  the 
flow  of  federal  funds  has  waned.  Specificall>,  our  Legislature  last  year  ;  :aced 
$8.9  million  in  P  bond  reserve  to  help  finance  those  planned  facilities— which 
include  both  centers  and  voc-ed  wings  ((Hito  existing  high  schools). 

Those  four  centers/wings  now  under  construction  (coded  □)  are  set  to  open 
for  1974-75:  the  seven  faculties  fundM  (coded  A)  should  open  for  1975-76;  no- 
firm  completion  date  is  known  for  the  remaining  ten  facilities. 

Finally,  we  estimate  that  completion  of  the  remaining  21  centers/ wings  in  this 
net  work"  will  boost  our  enrollment  by  at  least  3,000  students. 
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FUTrRE  DIRECTIONS  AND  NEEDS  OF  VOCATIOXAL  EDUCATION 

Thus  far  in  this  report,  we  have  attempted  to  highlight  some  major  goals  and 
3n-inrities  which  we  have  set  before  ixs.  If  you  will  indulge  ms  hriefly»  we  would 
now  like  to  lift  up  a  few  needs  which  we  hope  this  committee,  and  ultimately  the 
Cciiirress,  will  address  in  rhe  near  future. 

Firstly,  we  strongly  feel  that  the  concept  of  "Forward  Funding"  for  voca- 
tional eilucatiou  should  be  implemented  without  delay  by  the  Congress.  The  most 
obvious  and  sweeping  l>enetit  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  concept  is  that  local  school 
iuhiiinistrators  would  be  allowed  vitally  needed  lead  time — if  federal  funds  were 
pn»perly  foretust — to  contract  with  teachers  and  plan  progi-ams  to  meet  antici- 
pated student  needs. 

.Vs  mechanized  and  stnictured  as  we  choose  to  believe  our  overall  program 
ha'^  become,  we  are  continually  confronted  with  the  problem  of  insufficient  lead 
tinio  to  proi>erly  impU-ment  programs — a  problem  which  will  likely  escape  solu- 
tion in  the  future  until  lorward  funding  is  effected. 

St'<  t»ndly.  an  equally  pressing  need  appears  to  present  itself  for  Congress  to 
eniut  a  non-expiring  carryover  provision  similar  to  the  Tydings  Amendment. 
Til*'  logic  here  is  to  insure  more  efficiently  voc-ed  program  financing  and  admin- 
iNfnition.  However,  a  residual  benefit  would  be  the  added  stability  which  such 
a  iiu»asun>  could  lend  to  the  overall  program  effort  on  a  year-to-year  basi.s. 

Kv»-  a>»  v\8  advance  the>e  two  needs,  we  are  aware  that  this  committee  has 
pr«»ba.<ly  i>een  made  coffnizant  of  them  previously.  Nevertheless,  they  merit 
r*M'inph.isis  because  of  their  crucial  relevance  to  our  overall  program. 
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Next,  wo  would  ad\ise  >iiu  that  we  perCtMve  a  coni polling  need  for  the  educa- 
tion eoinmittoes  iu  the  CVmffre>>  to  maintain  jurisdiotion  over  all  legi^l.ttimi  in 
the  field  of  vocational  education.  The  awinieiit  h:is  be**n  advanced  frt»in  .some 
quarters  that  the  labor  sector,  and  hence  the  CVmnre^siunal  labor  ooninirtees, 
should  order  priorities  for  v<ie-ed  funding  and  adnnni^tration.  WMile  we  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  idea  that  hiXmr  hass  a  :*i7.t^ble  interest  in  the  product  which 
viKatioual  education  iiroduot».<.  we  would  suhmit  that  the  vocational  t'diuation 
of  high  school  students  has  been  and  should  remain  a  function  of  the  educa- 
tional community.  Further,  we  feel  our  rapport  and  teamwork  with  tlie  labor 
sector  in  South  Carolina  attest  to  thi^  i)reniise. 

Carrying  this  issue  to  its  noxt  level — that  of  what  happens  to  voc-ed  fiiiidinj; 
once  it  is  channeled  to  the  states — we  cannot  overemphasize  that  state  depart- 
ments of  education  should  be  afforded  management  control  over  funds  ex- 
l)ended  for  vocational  education  at  the  secoiular.\  level,  and  that  any  pn^i^ion 
for  non-categorical  funding  of  such  programs  should  be  above  and  beyond 
the  present  categorical  levels. 

Finally,  as  the  scope  of  vtK-ed  programs  increascf?,  a  commensurate  boo?t  in 
funding  for  aiiCillarj-  ser\i.-t«s  en^ue.  Thus,  rather  than  the  present  funding 
of  the^e  ancillary  needs  a<;  separate  line  items  within  the  ai)propriations  bill,  a 
percentage  alU>cation  basetl  upon  o\erall  i)rograni  outreach  appears  to  be 
warranted. 

Til  eonclusion.  gentlemen.  I  would  iviterate  our  genuine  cratitude  for  this 
opportunity  to  api>ear  before  yon.  It  i-?  a  feeling  of  gratitude  which  we  siocerely 
extend  out  of  the  knowledge  that  each  of  you  shares  our  abiding  commitment  to 
the  future  of  vocational  etlueation.  I  tni^t  you  will  advise  whenever  we  may 
further  assist  iu  this;  distinguished  conimirtee  in  any  way. 

South  Carolina  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Compbehensht:  Edvcation- 

As  an  extension  of  the  advantages  to  the  students  of  vocational  education  ia 
South  Carolina,  the  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education 
(TEC)  is  responsible  for  the  opera tioi}  and  funding  of  all  post-second <iry  tech- 
nical education  and  training  programs  in  the  state.  The  State  i^rd  ^-  ^  cre.ited 
by  S.  O.  Act  1268  "as  a  continuing  body  and  agency  and  ir«*'r;.iiieutnlity  of  the 
state.**  The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  serves  a<!  an  ev  iO^i  '  mvuiber  of 
the  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education  (TKC)  and  has 
full  voting  privileges.  The  State  Board  for  TEC  has  within  its  jurisdiction,  ia 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  126S.  **all  two-year,  state  supported,  poot- 
secondary  institutions  and  their  programs  that  are  presently  oj^erating  and  any 
created  in  the  future." 

The  South  Carolina  TEC  System  is  the  state's  largest  post-secondary  educa- 
tional <5ystem.  Sixteen  technical  e<lur*ation  institutions  are  located  strategically 
throughout  the  state  so  that  all  South  Carolinians  are  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  a  TEC  facility. 

In  1901.  a  state- wide  challenge  plan  wa<!  adopted  wherehv  the  local  oom- 
mur'.ties  which  qualified  for  a  TEC  institution  would  jirovide  for  land,  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  adequate  buildine^.  and  a  portion  of  the  operating 
cost^.  The  State  Board  would  provide  fund^  for  the  instructional  programs  and 
equipment  within  the  institutions. 

Funding  is  allocated  from  four  primary  'lource*!  •  federal  grants  and  educa- 
tional projects :  state  appropriations :  '^ottiity  tax  revenues  and  -tudem  gen- 
era ted- revenues. 

State  fund^  u^ed  are  General  .Xppro.  rintion  fund<s  and  additional  fui  ds  derived 
from  the  Vocational  Education  Amendment  of  1068  are  received  froi.  the  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Education.  County  fund'^  provide  for  maintenance  and 
repair  of  TEC  facilities.  Federal  funds  from  equipment  grant-^  are  matched  by 
state  equipment  funds,  facility  construct! -  n  griints  ar'*  matched  by  county  fund^, 
and  operational  grants  are  prnvirled  under  r'^'^tricted  recrional  pilot  progrr>in<». 

The  TEC  Svstem  employs  approxiirately  l.r.OO  people  in  its  operations  with 
over  2.000  South  Carol'nian^  ^ervinjr  .  nnn-pai(t  member^  of  Area  Commi'^^-ions^ 
Cnrrirulum  Advisory  Committees  and  Industrial  Advisory  Committee^. 

Prosrrnm  offerlnj:*;  by  the  individual  institutions  maintain  relevancy  to  the 
nped«  of  the  state's  hu^ine'-s  and  industry  throticrh  constant  supervision  hv  Cur- 
ri'^ulum  Advisory  Committees.  Each  program  in  each  institution  is  reviewed 
periodically  by  a  Departmental  Advi.^ory  Committee  composed  of  local  leader? 
who  are  specialists  in  each  given  technical  education  field. 
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It  is  the  major  responMhility  of  TEC's  Industrial  Servk-e©  Division  to  oi)erate 
Special  Schools  for  new  and  expanding  industries.  This  ij>  ncc^-jphshed  by 
training  provided  the  people  of  the  state  for  upgrading  their  te  nnic-al  and  in- 
dustrial skilU  in  order  to  provide  existing:  and  new  intlu>tr.v  \^ith  traniKl.  coiu- 
I)etent.  Initial  manpower.  TEC's  Special  Schools  reduce  and,  in  some  instances, 
prevent  start-up  losses  for  Induct riet*. 

Since  its  beginning  :n  1001,  more  than  48,000  persons  have  been  trained  by 
TEC'S  Special  Schools  and  are  now  hoUhng  skill  level  jobs  iii  the  iiuhi^tnal  com- 
munity. Many  of  those  traiued  uere  alrefidy  emr^oyed  and  took  advantage  of 
special  training  courses  to  help  inipro*  e  their  opportunities  for  promotion  and 
to  upgrade  their  skill.^  \^hidl  i^  essentlil  to  continually  chaugiug  industrial 
operations. 

Special  Schools,  Manpower  Development  Training  and  the  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program  conduct  much  of  their  training  within  the  TEC  institution.^. 
Tiie  institutions  provide  ix»st-secondary  educatiou  for  technicians  and  craftsmen 
for  initial  employment  in  industry;  adult  e<Uication  coun:.^:  remedial  courses; 
upcnidin^'  programs  th.it  t-ither  uindate  ^kllls  or  qualify  individuaK  for  l>€^ter 
employment:  community  :^ervlee  coun-es:*  and  basic  sskills  and  literacy  tests  for' 
those  persons  who  do  not  meet  miniuuiai  job  entry  requirement^. 

In  addition  to  large  nunil)ers  uf  >hi>rt  courses  designe<l  prima. ily  for  upgrading 
of  skills,  the  TEC  System  offers  115  one  and  two-year  certiticiite,  diploma^  and 
dtuHo  proirraiu-*.  IncrtMst-*.  lU  enr»'!hiienr>  have  a\oragid  above  13*^^  annuaUy. 

To  date,  more  than  600,0(JO  per-.ons  have  availed  theniselve**  of  tr*iining  in  the 
TEC  System.  In  fiscal  year  1072-73.  TEC  enrolled  a  total  of  10b,7l9  ^tudeiit^.  This 
is  lu  contrast  with  a  total  of  only  3.312  students  in  1S62-^ 

The  Stite  TEC  System  and  the  State  Dei>artnient  of  Education  have  been  oo- 
oi)eratively  working  towanl  the  advaucemeiit  of  vocatiunal-roohnical  education 
for  the  i)eople  of  the  State  of  tiuuth  Carolina.  We  are  esijecially  pleased  nitli  on- 
going .successful  articulation  airan^^ements  for  student.^*  wiio  have  completed  bigh 
school  v.)cational  e<iucational  programs  and  move  into  post-secondary  technical 
training  within  the  TEC  Systen^ 

The  State  Board  for  Technical  anil  Comprehensive  Education,  and  all  of  its 
member  institutions-  are  vitally  interested  :n  o^-cupational.  v»x:ational  and  career 
education  in  SouUi  Carolina.  We  very  much  a :)prtoi ate  the  opi-ortunity  j)rovided 
us  to  add  comments  and  information  about  the  TEC  System  to  those  of  the  S^'ate 
Department  of  Education. 

We  are  also  appreriati\e  of  the  concern  the  General  SuI»oo:umittee  on  Educa- 
tion on  behalf  of  vocational,  technical  ethication  in  this  couutry.  There  are  many 
vit*d  is>ues  to  Ik*  addres>ed  in  the  ui>-eoining  Vocational-Educational  Legislation. 
We  nope  to  be  al^le  to  speak  to  those  issues  at  a  later,  and  i>erhaps  more  ai>- 
propria te  time. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  next  v.-itnoss  is  Dr.  Oil  Woolard.  director, 
Kershaw  County  Area  Vocational  Education  Center.  Camden.  S.C.. 
and  al?o  presidei.t.  Soutli  Carolina  Vocational  Directors  Association, 

Dr.  Woolard? 

STAT.CMENT  OF  DK.  GIL  WOOIAPD.  DIEECTOE.  KERSHAW  COUNTY 
VOCATIONAL  CENTER,  CAMEEN.  S.C. 

Dr.  AVooi^vRD.  I  am  ;^lad  to  bo  here. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  ap|)reoiatc  your  being  hero  and  I  know  wliat 
you  did  to  help  your  own  btato  in  connection  w  ith  title  I.  AVo  wore 
t/ymc:  to  achieve  some  degree  of  et]uality.  "We  did  not  get  that  because 
tibsolute  equality  was  unattainable  but  we  did  the  best  we  could. 

Dr.  "\V(Miu\Rn.  Let  nie  thank  you  and  your  '^oniniittee  for  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  you  have  made  to  vocational  education. 

About  25  years  ago  I  was  principal  of  a  small  school  wlien  the  Air 
Force  called  me  to  active  duty.  (My  wife  quite  often  says  the  Air 
Fon*c  rescued  u^.)  After  12  yeai*s  in  business,  someone  mentioned  to 
me  a  new  type  of  school  that  was  taking  shape  in  South  Carolina  and 
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across  the  Nation,  a  typo  school  referred  to  as  a  vocational  school. 
Finalk,  tliere  \vas  something  Ix^in^r  done  for  business  and  education, 
to  provide  relevance  as  to  wliat  ^as  being  tau<rht. 

As  an  educator  turned  businessman  and  back  afjain,  I  can  vrell 
appreciate  tlie  dilemma  we  are  facin<x  witli  graduates  unable  to  find 
employment  and  emp]oyei*s  lookintr  for  crood  capable  worker^.  Wo  quite 
often  give  credit  to  the  1968  act  as  serving  as  a  catalyst  to  the  concept 
of  area  vocational  schools,  but  we  ai*e  most  indebted  for  the  contribu- 
tion you  and  this  committee  have  made. 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  brief  remarks  to  the  area  vocational  school 
concept.  These  centers  have  taken  hold  and  there  is  approximately 
oue  type  of  vocational  school  being  built  every  week.  They  take  the 
shape  of  community  colleges,  technical  institutions  or  vocational  career 
center?.  Some  are  secondary,  some  {  jst-secondary.  and  some  both.  We 
can  all  be  proud  of  the  beautiful  job  these  schools  are  doing  and  the 
potential  they  hoid  for  the  future.  However.  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  the  threats  and  problems  that  face  this  ci^ncept  of  area  voca- 
tional schools. 

I  see  five  potential  threat*;  to  our  area  schools.  One  which  has  l)een 
discussed  already  is  the  threat  of  revenue  sharincr.  I  see  the  man- 
power legislation  of  the  Department  of  I^abor  as  a  dual  svsteai  raising 
the  question  of  who  is  responsible  for  vocational  education— the  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  the  traditional  agency,  the  public  school  system  ? 

Third,  I  see  confusion  over  the  popular  notions  of  ^'career''  and 
"comnumitv"  education  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  federal  voca- 
tional skill-training  dollars  as  they  go  into  sy>ecial  nonskilled  pro- 
irranis,  such  a=?  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  indus- 
trial arts,  et  cetera.  Certainly  all  these  programs  are  very  fircKxl  and 
worthy:  hut  we  cannot  Ix*  all  tliinirs to  all  peoole,  and  I  would  like  to 
^e  our  emphasis  placed  once  agi\in  back  on  that  wliich  we  set  out  to 
do  in  job  skill  training. 

T  see  another  potf^ntial  threat  in  the  so- chilled  jrrade  levels  assieued 
to  vonie  of  our  qualified  vocational  courts,  v.hcn  in  fact  the  only  differ- 
ence in  these  courses  is  the  titles  used  and  the  names  of  the  institutions. 
I  think  technical  courses  can  l)e  tauffht  on  «Jome  secondary  levels  as 
well  a=;  nost-se<'on(larv  levels.  At  least  we  do  it  in  Soiith  Carolina. 

Finally,  I  see  another  threat  ^\ithin  our  own  public  education  sector : 
the  creation  of  ^till  another  dual  system  of  manpower  delivery.  We 
are  buihlinff  l)eautiful  vocational  schools  in  areas  already  ser^•ed  by 
hiirh  '-j^hools  or  collesfes  with  vocational  facilities;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  just  the  opposite  is  hanpening  as  well. 

These  are  some  of  the  th  re  .us  *o  the  area  vocational  srhr  Ms  and 
their  o^wations.  T  am  here  to  sol^'  it  the  committee's  help  in  attendincr 
to  their  needs  and  I  would  like  to  resix-ctfully  give  you  several  pos- 
si}>le  solutions: 

Tn<ui*e  cate'^orical  funding  for  vocational  education  as  a  national 
priority  in  education,  if  we  can:  Xo.  2.  insure  that  we  hav^  coordi- 
nation in  the  implementation  of  so-called  manpower  programs  of  the 
Ih^paitment  of  T>;ilx>r  with  our  area  vocational  s^diools  so  we  do  not 
have  an  overlapping  of  =:ervice<:  three,  a  claritication  in  the  act  in 
reiTiirds  to  tlie  roles  of  career  and  community  education,  but  earmark- 
ine  nioney  for  vc^^^ational  joi)  skill  training  in  ai-ea  hools  and  adult 
supplementary  training,  so  we  >tay  ^^ith  the  job  we  set  out  to  do:  I 
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would  like  to,  of  course,  see  iis  increase  and  reser^^e  a  specific  portion 
of  our  dollars  allocated  to  the  States  for  the  support  ana  expansion  of 
our  area  vocational  schools,  specifically  in  some  of  these  areas  we  have 
not  had  spelled  out  in  the  act.  I  would  like  to  mention  just  a  few :  The 
area  scliool  directors  need  fimds  to  continue  their  busmess-industrial 
liaison,  local  advison^•  councils,  their  related  students  services,  and 
supplementary  af^ult  training, 

bo,  in  summai^ ,  Mr,  Chairman,  if  I  may  again,  I  call  on  the  commit- 
tee for  their  help  iu  securing  and  safeguarding  this  system  of  area 
schools  we  have  built  over  the  last  10  yeare,  I  think  we  secure  our  voca- 
tional education  manpower  delivery  systems  in  this  Nation,  by  not 
only  reinforcing  them,  but  also  structurally  strengthening  them. 

We  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  committee  to  visit  the 
^'ooational  centers  in  South  Caroli  la.  We  have  17  post-secondary 
centers  and  at  the  present  time  42  secondaiy  centers.  Wo  are  proud  of 
them  and  we  are  very  liappy  to  liave  appeared  here  before  you 

Thank  you. 

[The  pi*epared  statement  of  Dr.  Woolard  follows:] 

Prepared  Stat^:mext  of  Dr.  Gil  Wool.\rd,  Director.  Kershaw  Cocnty 
Vocational  Center,  Camden",  S.C. 

i.ntroductio:? 

T^r.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
such  a  distinguished  couimittee,  amidst  such  a  distinguished  group  of  educators. 
Althmigh  I  am  the  President  this  year  of  the  South  Carolina  Vocational  Directors 
AsstKiation,  an  association  whose  members  represent  one  of  the  iuo»t  viable 
stare  systems  of  urea  vocational  schools  iu  the  nation,  my  primary  credential 
is  that  of  a  director  of  a  local  area  vocational  school.  Aud,  I  am  indeed  humbled 
that  in  this  great  democracy  of  ours,  a  local  vocational  director  can  have  the 
opportunity,  before  such  a  select  body,  to  l.e  heard. 

First,  let  me  extend  the  thanks  and  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  South  Carolina 
vtH'ational  educator>-.  aud  those  connected  therewith,  for  the  contributions  you 
and  your  committee  have  made  to  the  growth  and  effectiveness  of  vocational 
education  in  tliis  nation. 

Twenty-three  years  ago.  I  was  principal  of  a  little  school,  when  the  Air  Force 
calletl  me  to  active  duty  for  the  Korean  War.  My  wife  says  that  the  Air  Force 
'TtKtu'HV  us.  liecau^e  our  finauoial  plight  was  rather  grim.  After  the  War,  I  was 
enjoying:  twelve  years  m  a  rciail  business  career  w*ith  my  only  thoughts  of 
education  being  a  fuzzy  idep  that  some<lay  I'd  like  to  retire  to  teaching. 

Then,  someone  told  me  ai  at  the  new  tjpe  of  schools  being  built,  known  as 
"Area  Vocatif»nal  SciiooN."  Finally,  I  figured,  something  was  being  done  about 
a  crying  need  of  etlucation  and  of  the  business-industrial  commuinty — a  need 
for  relevancy  in  what  was  lH»ing  taught  to  the  real  need  of  the  world  of  work. 
As  an  eilucator  turue<l  bus'inessman  and  back  again,  I  could  well  appreciate  the 
dilemma  we  were  facinif:«  schools  with  callable  Graduates  lookinfc  for  work  and 
employers  needing  qualified  people  to  go  to  work ! 

We  tend  to  credit  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of  1068  as 
the  catalysts  to  the  fantastic  revolution  in  relevant  education — including  the 
area  vocational  school  concept:  yet.  it  is  this  committee  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  for  bringing  the.se  acts  into  being. 

It  is  on  li^half  of  the  area  vocational  school  concept  that  I  address  my  con- 
cerns and  remarks  today. 

FrVE  PROBLEMS  THAT  TIIRE.\TEN  THE  AREA  VOC.iTION.iL  SCilOOL  CONCEPT 

Surely,  area  vocational  scliools  across  the  country  h'ive  grown  at  a  tremendons^ 
pace.  Once  a  week  for  the  last  few  years,  some  type  of  area  vocational  achool 
has  been  built— vocational-technical  centers,  technical  institutes,  community 
(x>llppe<.  career  center^?,  with  some  on  the  secondary  level,  some  on  the  post-seoond- 
ary.  and  some  on  both.  We  have  put  a  great  deal  of  resources  into  these  beauti- 
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fill  ^4ho..U.  ana  must  iUv  tl«»in^'  a  l.tMiuil'ul  j.»U  Wt«  cmii  all  I'O  ju-tly  proud  of 
tht'ir  past  achio\omonts  and  Uu-w  i«)lt'ntialuu'.s  for  the  futunv 

Hut  these  very  ^ucce^^<.'^.  poti-ntialities.  and  careful  ia vestment  of  re-(.»urres, 
n»nv  smiul  threatened  on  inini\  fronT>  Tor  example  : 

1.  Uevenue  >hann>:  ot  etUu-ntioual  fund-,  traditionally  and  uitepir;cally 
ma  iked  for  national  net-ds  m  \..(atit'nal    fdiUMtinu.  criate  iiavoc  ^\\*h 

tinam-ial  structures  ».t  area  \LKaii«»i..d  MhiuiN  and  the  Natmnal  Manp«v,>er 
IhdiMTV  System. 

±  IVpartment  of  L;d)or  Ie{?isI.Ui(>n  that  creates  dual  <y^teui-<  of  maniwet 
delivery,  and  an  eventual  "siphoning  off"  effect  f»»r  viK-^^ional  etUication,  raises 
a  real  ^uestiou  concerning  wlio  is  responsible  for  vocational  eilucation— the  L;ibor 
Department  or  the  Public  School  Sy>tem? 

3.  Confusion  over  the  Career  Kduc.«tion  and  C<»mmun:ty  Kducntion  concept 
witli  increased  channeling  of  V(K'ationaI  dollars  into  noii-jol*  skill  entry  traininc, 
(<iirh  a>  di^advantaseil.  handioapi>ed.  exemplary  proirram«j  in  career  ediicatinu. 
prt-vocational.  related  arts,  and  industrial  art>>,  makinj:  it  nn^re  difficult  for 
are.i  vocation  il  schools  to  find  funds  to  emphasize  the  \vi»es  of  training'  n^iHled 
hy  buNiiu.>s  and  industry.  We  ran  not  be  nil  thin?^  to  all  people,  and  while  the^se 
other  programs  are  \\ortliy  and  irood.  our  primary  concern  must  be  j^b  skill 
training:.  ^  .      .     i  i 

4.  Arntioral  crnde  levr]<  a-^ismed  to  -o-calU*d  >e(  fm<!ary  vivati"nal  ^(  .mom 
a  td  post-socttndary  vo<\ational  -chonN.  create^  eonfu-i- n  ..u  the  i-art  of  students 
>  ■U'^'tin^  or  trati-ferriiji:  sohooN  when  in  fait  the  ''•nly  ili^tiiietion  t>et\v»^en 
v.Marionnl  cour-o  leveU  at  tlie-t'  school^  is  the  title  of  the  course  or  the  lauie 
i>f  :he  institution.  Many  cour<e<.  techniuil  or  otlier\\i>^.  can  tai»;:hr  in 
scrondirv  an-a  vocational  M'hooN  a<  well  as  i>*-»>=t-s»KMaulary  scl>.^»is'.  ubrn  the 
ir:tt*rM  an-  the  netnis  of  the  ci'miaunity  and  the  maturity  aiul  aspiration  level 
of  stiidoMf^  served-  .  ,  . 

.".  Implementation  of  dual  systems  of  d»livery  withm  the  public  eduf-iUton 
^t'.  f<r  its,af.  ic.  area  vo  -ational  sth*HiN  bein^'  i»ni:t  nrar  c'»mi>rfh»'!.sive  hitrh 
s«->io,ji<  and  technii^l  college^  where  j:<'Od  vocational  faulitios  already  fxist. 
ai>d  r^'inprehen^ive  ^rbouN  and  Cnlle^'e^  addini:  voiaiional  dei»;irnrt  nr-  in  b-ea- 
ti-tus  already  sened  by  area  v( national  ^rhools. 

H\F.  so.  rilONS  TO  THE  PROHUIVS  1  IIHF  VTF.MXG  AKEA  \<1CATI0>\1    ^^MIlXM  S 

Ihrrefore.  it  i<  re^pectfuUy  roque^^^^d  that  considerat^ni  he  i:i\on  to  the 
a»-fa  vocational  ?cliool<  in  wiiich  we  have  invpstt-d  sn  much  of  ..i:r  resoiines 
ai.d  ^i<>i>es  for  the  futtire.  t<^  the  iieeiN  of  these  insTitui.  »n<.  and  ST>ecifiraUv.  to:- 

1  Ttisurinc  Categorical  funding  of  \.m  ational  edmati  -u  a«  a  rational  pri-nty 
iy  ♦■'lr<"ation  . 

•J  H^Mpdrinc  the  M>ordiiiati.»n  of  manpower  i-rnirram?;  with  l'»cal  ar«=^a  no- 
rMTh-nal  srliool^  w'l^re  there  i<  a  i^otinrial  of  dupluatir-n  or  overlapping  <u 
i«  t*s  to  ]>e  r(*ndered. 

Thirifyin;:  the  rn!»»  of  caroor  ♦^birati-m  and  ron-munitv  pdn-  -unn  in  rej:a^<H 
To;  ti'-  uMirAitlon  of  vocational  finds,  but  Minphasizi-.j:  an  in.^reasrd  sjKvific 
nniMU'it  aUoc.tted  to  State<  fir  j"b  <ki!l  enrrv  iirnirranis  and  snpi.lcme'itary  adult 
tniinm^.  exclusive  of  the  ir>^>  f<'r  the  po<r-M'Cundary  leveU 

4  KxdudMij:  tho  I'se  of  artifuaal  ^rade  !i  v.^i  assiirmnejits  ^e-  -serondary  v<:. 
tu.st  ...condarvK  of  qualified  vo.-.ti'.M.il  c»»ur;^^s  funded  prr»vi.?inj:  that  -'I'-h 
o,  ur<'<  nit  et 'standard^  as  niav  be  described,  as  a  iiu  an^  of  facilitr^riT:?  arti^n- 
^^^>n  and  transfer  between  insti^uti<•ns.  \rrti^allv  a^  well  a«  bfirizor/a!iv. 

.'.  i»«->rea<in£r  a-id  resor\i!i','  a  if'rr>i«Ti  <'f  flu'  ?iat*<"  albvarion  <>f  Ft-«iorai 
d-^Hai-v-  for  arf'a  \<>eaMnnal  s(»hool  operation  atsd  e\T>aii<i»  '*«;niri^iir  d«>ouni^r.'a- 
Ti.»'i  M-it  .Pipbeatir?  or  overlapping  sorvi'^ps  ar,^  n<»r  planiiCd  m  p'')  cr  contract 
fariluies.  and  specific  re<piiren^Mit<  that  ar»M  vueati  'iial  <:.  )i<u  be  provid»-<i 
i'wM^  for-  0 
^)  T'^f'al  a'lv;v<^ry  C'^uncils  and  crini:ii' "'ee  f^iiu  not,- 

'•J>  r-iisin^.^^-itulMsf rial  bai^on 

<S>  Job  entry  ^kill  trai'dn^  nm^rrams 

(4>  >irpple'in^ntarv  <k\\\  trami'^^  <N>ur<e<: 

<  ."i  >  Kelntrd  ix^d  c<»nunnnitv  iiuert^^f  ^..ur<e- 

id>  St'ideat  per-onnol  sorviro^  and  rr'b'iro  I  srr,rb.nr  r-  '^iM'^^. 

(Ti  Stiid<^nt  plarenient  s^r\ir<^<   r<A^nw.^'*->  r.T.d  t-o'n^e.i   bra  ros.^qr  h  for 
l»r)gram  iippr'^vem^nt  i^wl  '"^i:-  de^eb'^n-nt 
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^Jii. u.ar>.  1  r»  -ju  .  Il.l^  touiiii.iuv  to  la  ii»  in  >etiuii»?r  and  b:ife- 

ir  ..r«i...«-  :hf  n\^Ti»ui  t:;a:  h.iv  i.rru  i  i.iu  umt  tlio  uu  \v'av>.  Jiy  in-  Tui;; 
T...4i  .t.-ta  \ .-i.iiu.ria!  ►^-N  .irt»  ii'>*i  "ul.  reii.rirmi  hut  stnuiurally  vti-eu^'rliviu-tl, 
t'ir  iTuro  of  xot.iT!  .r.,l  t'liual.'iii  uiU  ror.i.nu  l^n^'ht  a>  a  luilwaric  lu  uur 
N.r»"!i:>I  MaiiiX'Wir  l'fiiVi'r\  S\  N'Ul 

Mr  \  aairL.aa.  I  y<>\i'r<Ki  iiiv  n\.'  hio^t  i^r:^^:  pr«>l>U'i:iN  that  !hrt»a:eiu»d 

ar».  .  -  ..lii>i..ii  sil.i'uls.  .4^  I  v  ti.'.i  a. id  I  li.iw  lWvu  hw  i^-j^^ibW  >(di«ti«»iis 
T    r        I  n>tiU'iti^.  .1^  I        r'i'!:i  I  huw-  s.iid  may  not  iiei'e^>anly  n'floct 

r.iv  :  .  k..ij  o:  il.e  >oU':]  ^  arnlnia  I U  j  aria.t'at  t)f  Kdiuation  or  tlie  ScIkh/i 
l».s*r.  :    t  Ker^iia->  i»ut  I  aui  ifiduloat  tlu';.  nnri'>o!it  tl>e  comcitus 

.  :  '.T*\i  \ .►^.atitjiiai  :ui:i.im-^  '^aiors   I.t*r  int'  t'Xt(.»iul  an  invitatum  to  you 

a]  i^^  '  .r  I "ii.iiiuttn'  t"  \  i-u  iLf  17  iHi^t-^iHM'iidary  area  vooatiotial  >oliuols 
•TK'     a\d  l!u- 41*  ^t\-x»iiii,,r\  a-  1  :idi.lT  :\rvi\  \<K-atunial  ^ihtud^  (AVCi  in  Sjmth 
<\r  :   ..  \\V  thisik       I.a\e  ilu-  fia-^t  ->sTt'm      ar^'u  vocational  >c!i(i()ls  in  the 
a:i.l  \\t»  iiu-  i'n»nd  nf  ir '  TliJ'nk 

(  '  r'lnar.  Pn:KiN^.  Thank  vu  i  for  \ our  <ufrirostioiv^  I  kncv  about 
\y  .'  -  T  haw  ."alktsl  tn  utl  cr  U'jJU'^cntat ivo^  m  Cun^rross  alviut 

t!i» '    Iii  fact,  wo  havt'  disou^^o^I  way  back  in  lOGO  as  to  liow  we  could 
tiiat  wik'i'  wi  itin^r  tlio  :u-t. 
'  w.il  takt*  Hit')  ( ««n^i>ieratiou  yonv  suL'ire-tion^  and  I  have  no 
dn  ,:iT  t'.at       Will  jiiiitt'<t  tin  ti\v:\  \(kational  scliool^  in  any  leirisla- 
ti"'i  "    w  lil  wi  iti\  1 1  an  -IV  u  hcii^  \  ou  luwv  r^onn^  feai-s  and  they  arc  not 
o««ni]'\'tcly  unfoui  ilt'd  In  any  iiuaT>.  bi:t  I  frt-l  tin'  vonnnitteo  will 
]  .<:ro  rotli:-  uliole  ?iti:at!on. 
'1 :  aiik  \ou  foi  yoin'uniti  ibution. 
Mi.  Arirewsr" 

-^i'.  \M)Khw^.  Th:i!tkyuu  very  nino]i. 
r'-  i  -ip.an  l*Ki:KiNs  >Ir  Lehiinui  ^ 
}^ •  1/ MM  w.  I  h.aw  nnthinir. 
( .rrrn.^n  Phmun'-.  ?dr.  liadolitfo  I 

Ii I  i>Fv.  A'l  ai'\  of \i>:ir  vi)t  .itii>r  a'  :iool<  a^-o  t^kill  contei'S 
u:id":  rh.OInnpoW'V  Act  ? 

IM.  A\'"<.T  \Ty>.  A\'  '  .hi.  t  -on. I'  of  rJip  prMirrani-  in  onv  schooh  but 
r^v  --  v.  inrally  ^kili .  •   ^>r-  a?  (U'fnuHl  in  the  act. 

u  i  .  V.  Tl:  :  (  o!ii|»»*f!ii'ii-]'.  t»  Tra:n:ni:  ;Mid  I'^niployniont 
A' t  i:  *  -  I  vvi'  ie!:>  >  ro  rhr  mm'  *-f  MDTA  -^kill  (vtuer-  anil,  second, 
r  -  •  J  1  <  all  ^ t-  of  -  I'm  ,  .  i"M  t'  1  !Ma\"  n taxi!! nun  u-e  f»f  oxi^tinil  facil- 
U-i-  1  h  I  V  I -.M  J.- ^t.  if  I  wi'ie  that  l>e  followed  in  South 
Ca'o-  ;a. 

<  :n  Pkkkin'-.  Mr  Andiew-' 

\S'r\:'t      M^--  ]  »♦  ;rv  Kiio\,  w  11  v-  u  ( '^M;e  a  round  ? 
a:  •  \ o\:r  i  wo  :i--':^M.nu*i:t?  to  be  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  MS  EETTY  ENOX.  COUNSELOl^,  GAHNER  HIGH 
SrHOOL  AND  PRESirENT-EIECT.  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR 
ASSOCIATION 

M-  Kn'«<x.  I  will  bt»  «=r:  vlnir  full  time  a<  pre?ident  of  the  American 
' t  ouf.M^lop  A>-o'  .atior.  Thi'  a--  m  iano3\  wi]]  uay  niy  Fo.lary  for 
x]i''  yi  i"  rhu  I  !:ri:ht  -(r\t'  ik  tliar  <  a;!a<'i:y.  In  niy  ^pare  tiir.e  I 
w  i;  a-  pu^^iih'iit  of  t.ic  X'-ith  Carol. ua  IVi-onnel  and  (Juitlunce 
A'^-  ^'  ...t.'i'..  I  ha\t"  olii- i!i  Paleitrh  a!id  one  c>n  New  Ilamp- 
5:..  ir  A  \  V  iT.e  \:\  AA'asliinizton.  I).C. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Anything  you  would  like  to  aJil  to  that?  Wo  are 
vcrv  proud  of  you  ami  pleaisccl  to  have  you  hero  a?  a  w  itness. 

Ms.  Kxox  I  really  came  here  to  observe  and  hopefully  to  learn,  as 
I  am  always  anxious  to  learn.  However,  I  am  appreciative  of  thl^  op- 
portunity "to  speak.  I  do  not  think  there  ai-e  uuiny  women  who  xwvn 
down  opportunities  to  si)onk.  I  am  appi-ociatiNe  for  your  allowing'  nie 
to  speak  on  an  impromptu  basis. 

I  would  like  to  say  we  hear  an  indictment  that  all  we  do  is  ci^un-el 
the  collegebound.  The  Federal  Government  commissioned  us  to  »lf> 
just  that  in  the  late  fifties,  to  identify  the  academically  talentod 
young  people  in  this  Nation  and  to  help  them  be  placed  in  scienf^o  :uid 
math  programs  in  high  school  in  particular  and  see  that  they  «:iin 
admission  to  institutions  of  higher  learnirg  so  that  we  might  get  ti»  the 
moon  first. 

So  I  would  like  to  say.  rather  than  tliis  being  an  indiotmeur.  yo-:  are 
i-eally  sayinc  we  roully"did  a  good  job  in  what  you  commissioncl  u-  to 
do.  We  aVe  doing  other  things  other  than  counseling  the  college  bo-ind. 
MucJi  of  our  time  is  centered  around  pei^onal  problems  young  pot^plo^ 
aave.  We  are  governed  by  a  privileged  communications  law  ju^t  at- 
torneys and  physicians  are.  Therefore.  yo\ing  people  uuiy  conu-  to  us 
and  sjx^ak  to  us  ahout  anytliing  witln)nr  the  threat  of  the  contidcrAH* 
being  broken.  Tliis  was  a  great  accomplishment.  1  would  like  t  i  -ay 
>pecifically  to  Congiessman  I^luuan.  yon  have  uyi  aoi^omph-luMi  tin- 
in  your  State  but  I  hope  }ou  will.  Some  of  the  testimony  here  t<)»i.\v  h  i< 
Wen  aimed  at  that  whirh  I  wish  to  speak,  the  need  for  proff^-mnal 
counseloi-s  trained  to  assist  tlie  ^^hole  i>er-on.  One  aspect  eo  in-i'h'ig 
for  career  purposes.  The  comiselor's  role  in  thisa>pect  is  the  i.K  r fn*  a- 
tion  and  evaluation  of  the  needs,  the  desires  and  interest-  and  .i^  'lifes 
of  our  youth  from  kindergailen  up  and.  thu^.  wiser  plaeemer.r  hi  p!o- 
grams  of  study,  educational  settings,  et  cetera,  will  be  made.  Tli.-  func- 
tion must  provide  the  adequate  utilization  of  occupational  or 
tional  programs  established  in  our  school  environmenis.  In  other 
words,  the  programs  that  have  l>een  spoken  of  aiv  absolutely  1'  i:^ta-tic 
in  our  schools  but  if  we  do  not  have  the  adequate  identir"  \ition  of  the 
interests  and  desires  of  these  young>ters.  how  then  are  tluy  to 
i>est  use  these  programs  which\von  are  beiiii:  asked  to  fund^  A-  Uuiny 
options  as  possible  should  Ih>  made  availabK'  to  our  youth,  as  wv'il  a-  the 
academicians.  We  just  heard  a  superintendent  a  few  niouie!.i-  ago 
express  this. 

Our  chief  education  officers  in  the  l.M  LEA's  in  Xortli  Carolina 
surveyed  themselves  and  perceived  people  personnel  ser\  ices  a--  ^elng 
most  important..  We  are  very  pleased  al>out  that  and  thus  ue  iruin 
support  for  more  professional  sidiool  counselors  in  adilition  t»)  t..  ^  we 
re  fer  to  as  pupil  professional  services. 

Our  State  legislature  committed  Sr^.OOT.nfiO  to  these  S(M-vi(\  -  for  t!ie 
coming  year.  May  I  ask  your  indulgence  by  further  ret|uesnnir  \our 
support  of  the  guidance  portion  to  insure  po-t-«econdary  edui  atHMi  for 
all  students  who  desire  and  n.^ed  sucdi  opportunities. 

Xow.  I  offer  myself  as  a  resource  person  to  \  on  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  any  way  necessary. 
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I    .f.-'x  T  >^  ::r .     ...v.  rt:?:  :*r:d  c^rnoerr;  for  the  youth  of  our  gre^t 
yx:,:c  tzri  I  -srccli       to  jesve  tou  with  a  thoiurht  for  today.  Gentle, 
:ar*       zi:*ier5C^i-zc      tiiange  the  rebellion  of  youth  from 
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.'":.r  z*zxz  r  t^^L  ^M.f..fC5  ::  k  jieiits^  A.1I  cf  you  come  around  and  we 

..j^rr,^.  ?rxi:>">^  i:.r  :'.c.:iir:oe  will  cor/je  to  order,  a  quorum 
-,vr  irsc  ~::ze£5         :»r  lit:  yo'^-g  lady.  Identify  yourself  and 

STi.rZ3£I3T  Cr  KISS  TLLSTKH  STTTOK,  STATE  PEiSIDENT,  PEA- 
ZEI^.  rzn^DH  HIGH  SCHOOL  KOBGAIfTOF,  F.C. 

5rrr:y  I  rei^.r.  e  Sur:or..  pre^SLident,  North  Carolina  Asso- 
•:  r  Mi.£:-:rs  of  Arier.w-A,  Fre-edom  Hurh  School, 

y       I         \  :'.-:  >r:-^  ihe  ir-escs  that  are  with  me  and 

t  I'.^L         ::r  :>.:r  st^tt-.t:-  ir.rT  i;re^Irs,  Tr:i  p.  my  FHA  State 

.  :  r.T^-r -i»-r  M^^s  i^ezsj  Bsr:n\\  State  ^'i.i  president:  and  Mrs. 
1' .:  }{-  :  r»::57'5  :jj.r»trr  adr-^r.  rcoczved  the  teacher  of 
:i.r  i-L:'i  i::y:'r.'.  Car^rl-Z^. 

1"  Lz  Pi:r.zj:x^.  Y:  u  i^ivr  *y  d:c.e  a  £^>>d  ^^ob.  Are  vou  a  junior 

'  '     >  -  7 i'^l.tt.r      s.:»:c:  Burke  Crurry.  Burke  County  is  tlie 
.    :  ^   L* :  r  S<. r„    ^rr-r.  hz. i  >:Le rs  -^ii h  sr^rong  Interests  in  our 
N  -■         L  -'r  :»-*! "-r;^  r  urkf  Crur/.y  hs5 several  institutions rTVe^t- 
^  .      J'-trtir  ^"^t:.-:  S-:vfrr"y  to  Mcoeraie^y  Eetarded:  North 
.*  .  r  r-:  .:        C--r.:fr:  a  Ctrtoral  Pi^isy  Cer.:er:  North  Caro- 
:  •      V~ '  ir. :  ^ryur:.:or*  H:»s"pita.I  for  Tre-atment  of 

-  1  l:.  :      A"..  M.:!.;-^  Prur  Add'.xi..  and  the  Mentally 

-  -^  r--^         .  i:  r-.:^-:rf.:!i  Z!-:-r::r.t^ry  School  for  the  first 

:  j-  L^: Ml-.v  . :  tr.it  trerr  :r.  r:.y  eighth  grade  class. 

•    ■       ■  >-  r.-j     :ls:  .-^rs  iind  fas:  x\omen.  That  may 

;  r    i' .  ^.  :  r  1        :  l^-year-cld  s^uder.t^  but  tht  v  wore  on 

■    ■     ;      ■  -  r     fr.'Sis  ^frr  ir.  th^^t  dir  ect: 

-  -  -      :\  :  cs::-..  r.Tv  arra.  I  fve]  they  would  srill 
^'  ^    •     I  '       ^--^r:  l  ^es  t:.-:  o:c.:vp:  end  that  a  high 

-  ^  *-  :  r.S:-::  -rt.^t  ^  >r.  t:.{f..b  e.ts  of  chemist r}\ 
"  *            v    Tr-      i-:  -t:-.-:^  I:  :?  f -ry^tpe  that  mo?:  students 

*  '  -j  -.tts.  ::  f  Ts'-:f  fird  d'ors  that  can  open 

~  *  *    ^-  :  f.  .  -rf/.  5.r.-i  .a'^r'C r  ed-ration  I  went 

i  ^  r        *     '  *  -"^  '^  •      g  »    :r.:»..gh  :o  get  you  into  col* 
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lege  provided  your  *ri  :uU>s  wore  ^oocL  AVo  have  a  very  ^ood  distributive 
program.  I  engaged  in  home  etonoinii*s  a>*  a  sixth  subject.  My  enroll- 
ment led  to  an  or^rnnizntlon  called  FHA,  Fntui^e  Ilomemakei-s  of 
America.  It  has  lu'li>ed  lue  to  see  myself  as  an  individual,  helpe  I  me 
to  he  a>>aiT  of  tho^c  why  rry  out  for  hel]).  "We  have  a  new  branch  of 
FllA  called  IIKIU).  Home'  Kconomics  Kelatcd  Occupations,  which 
concentrates  wyHm  the  same  principles  as  those  of  FHA. 

Xt)w  I  am  a  risin^i  M-nior  at  Freedom  High,  one  of  the  mo>t  unique 
schools  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  school  with  a  wide  choice  of  our-^ 
ric*  "I  ot^»nn»rs.  AVc  have  the  t>i>en  classroom  cout'ept.  One-half  of  the 
buihung  is  vocational  anil  the  other  half  i>  for  academic  coui*se>.  You 
can  ivfer  to  the  dc^-i  iptimi  o!i  paue  Into  irct  an  iilea  of  Freedom  Hiirh 
School.  We  stay  from  i  oncenrratin«:  on  job  opportunities.  We 

>tei'r  m  a  large  ilircction  to  fa  mil  v  living  in  pivparation  for  paivnt- 
h(K>d.  I  \\a>  privilcijed  to  i»c  cniollcil  m  a  rla.^  exploring  parenth(x^tl. 
We  work  with  chiUlren  trying  to  analyze  why  they  N\ork  the  way  tliey 
do.  1  enjoyed  it. 

(*on-«umcr  and  iioniemaklnjr  education  has  ti\e  objectives  in  its  pro- 
gram: Preparing  youth  autl  adults  for  hoiuemaking  role^:  juvpaie  for 
dual  role  of  homemaker  a!id  wage  earner:  ile\elop  tnut^  which  con- 
triiMite  toemplo\ahilit\  ;  dcvt'lop  profe>sit)nal  h  ader^hip  >uoh  as  found 
in  VU.\  luul  HKHO:  and  hecomelnnter  consumers, 

I  >houUl  like  to  <ee  ^t>nu'  changes  in  our  system.  There  should  be 
nioiv  empha>is  on  imlividuah/.ed  in-t ruction.  So  many  >tUilenTs  are 
left  l>*»hinil  becauM*  the  teacher  has  a  cla>^  full  of  stu^lents  and  c.uinot 
spend  time  with  the  stuth'Uts  on  a  t)ne-to-one  ba^:s. 

If  I  couhl  make  M Hue  chan£:e>  in  home  economics,  I  would  change  the 
name.  The  <:uy>  sliy  away  from  •'b(n>  home  ecoiiomics"  but  i\o<'k  to 
'^iizn  up  for  ••iiachelor  li\ing."  Mo-.t  ^irls  feel  homemaking  is  for  an 
*'old  biddy."  therefore  the\  shy  away  from  the  course.  H  it  weie  en- 
titled >ometliing  like  "livin*:  on  your  own"  or  "basics  for  mdepen^lent 
people."  they  would  ffladly  sign  U]>. 

Yon  can  helj)  u-«  by  a^suring  that  we  will  have  funds  for  Ix^tter 
fa«-dnie<  a^  well  as  in-Wrvu*e  program^  for  the  teacher--.  Wi'  are  hoj>e- 
ful  you  will  --uppoi't  the  continuance  of  honvv.iaking  *:oals  for  fe.iriltr 
and  male  stmlents  attem]>tingto  I>ecome  better  units.  Without  a  family, 
where  wo\ih{  the  comnnniitie^  si  anil  ? 

Th:»nk  you  for  allowiui:  me  to  express  my  opinion. 

Chairman  Pkiikin>.  lhn\  many  -tudent-:  ilo  you  have  in  your  iiome- 
making  <la<s  ? 

>f i-^v  SiTrox.  Approximately  :275  to  oOO  student-. 

Ciiairman  PuiKix^.  That  is  one  of  the  large-t  classes  I  know  of  in 
the  .country.  You  u\\i>x  have  a  wonderful  in^ti ucior  and  a  wonderful 
backijround.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  important  myself.  Were 
you  reared  on  a  farm  ? 

Mi<-  Sr iToV.  Well,  we  li\ed  out-idetlie  city  limits  hut  I  know  wliat 
it  1-  like  to  me<s  witli  .he  cows  and  Uicss  w'lih  the  lioi^scs,  T!ie  s  liOiils 
have  nowl>een  con-^'oliilated  into  one. 

Chairman  Pkiikin--.  Junior  and  stMiior  high  school? 

>riN^  SriTo.v.  That  i-  ri^jht. 
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Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  wonderful 
statement. 

Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Andrews  ? 

Air.  AxDREws.  No. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Mr.  Lehman  ? 

Air.  Lehman.  No. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Radcliffc? 

Mr.  Radcijffe.  No. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Miss  Sutton  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Miss  .Teanxie  Sutton,  State  President  VIIA-IIERO^ 
Kkeeoom  IIiou  School,  Morcaxton,  N.C. 


I  have  always  Hve<l  in  beautiful  Burke  County  known  as  **Tlie  Gateway  to  tlie 
Blue  Ridge.**  My  lH»me  has  always  l»een  in  the  white  house  on  the  hill,  after 
crossing  the  Catawba  River  bridge  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Morgan  ton  ou 
Highway  18.  In  that  friendly  house  live  my  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Norman 
Sutton.  My  father  is  a  construction  worker  for  Crowder  Construction  Company ; 
my  mother  works  for  Skylaud  Textiles.  I  have  one  brother,  John,  a  process  engi- 
neer for  Great  Lakes  CarN)n  Plant :  a  sister-in-law,  Revonaa ;  and  a  nine-mouth- 
old  nephew,  "J**.  My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mintha  Whaley,  age  eighty-two,  quilts  for 
tourists  fn  the  Gatllnburg-Sevierville-Pigeon-Forge  area  of  Tennessee.  Very  near 
my  home  b  Catawba  Valley  Baptist  Church  where  I  am  a  member  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  adult  choir. 

\Vhen  asked  what  my  hobby  is  I  laugh  and  say.  *'FIIA**.  FIIA  occupies  most  of 
my  time  but  I  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  I  love  outdtmr  sports  such  as  swimming,  hikini; 
aiid.bike  riding.  Our  family  loves  to  go  camping  and  "gettins  back  to  natnro.**  It 
offers  me  chances  to  expand  myself  and  "let  me  be  me.** 

Burke  County,  my  home  county,  is  bur round e<l  by  the  picturesque  AppalacJiinu 
mountains,  lakes*,  and  the  Linville  Gorge.  It  acts  as  a  "gateway  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  piedmont'*,  enabling  us  to  collect  the  best  from  both. 

Spannel  by  Interstate  40,  Burke  County  still  expresses  a  love  of  the  soil  in 
farming:  also,  there  is  a  well-balanced  industrial  complex  involving  furniture 
and  textiles,  as  well  as  tourist  travel.  \'et,  the  region  depends  entirely  on  no 
single  industry. 

My  county  was  originally  create<l  as  a  frontier  area  by  strong-willed  Scotch- 
Irish,  German,  and  English.  Then  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  colonized  by 
the  Waldensians  from  the  Krench-Italian  Alps.  Burke  County  is  the  home  of  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin  and  others  with  strong,  vital  interests  in  our  nation  and  its 
freedom. 

We  also  have  located  in  our  county  Numerous  state  institutions ;  Western  Caro- 
lina Center  for  the  severely  to  moderately  retarde<l ;  North  Carolina  Corre<«tional 
Center,  a  cerebral  palsy  center.  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Brough- 
ton  ilc^pital  for  treatment  of  neuro'Snrgical  patients,  alcoholics.  dr:;<  addicts  and 
the  mentally  111.  Through  the  aid  of  fe<U»ral  grants,  an  expanded  program  in 
industrial  therapy  and  vocational  rehabilitation  is  provided  for  all  patients. 
These  institutions  not  only  greatly  increa««e  employment  opportunities  hut  also 
givo  the  people  a  greater  understanding  of  the  handicaps  these  institutions 
represent. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  attempt  to  develop  educational  programs  .^suited  to 
people  In  this  region.  Through  public  schools,  a  near-by  technical  institute,  and 
Western  Pie<lmont  Community  College,  doors  have  l)eeit  opened  to  new  opimrtuni* 
ties  and  usable  skills.  Although  there  is  presently  no  four-year  college  in  Burke 
County,  there  are  several  colleges  within  close  reach  of  the  county,  and  many  o£ 
our  y<)ung  people  study  throughout  the  state.  Of  these  colleges,  eleven  offer  a 
home  economics  e<l  neat  ion  major. 
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My  county  has  a  slx-three-Uiree  sdiool  plan,  comprised  of  fourteen  elementary 
schools  having  an  enrollment  of  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  eigiit  junior 
high  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  about  three  thousand  four  hundred,  and 
two  senior  high  schools  with  an  ^roUment  of  two  thousand  six  hundred.  Burke 
County  has  been  a  pioneer  area  in  1974  in  creating  a  changed  approach  to  educa- 
tion. The  spirit  of  this  educational  endeavor  is  reflected  in  the  name  of  the  new* 
ly  opened  Freedom  High  School  and  East  Burke  High  (scheduled  to  open  in 
1(^5).  An  open  space  concept  for  grades  ten  through  twelve,  the  school  has  many 
innovative  features  such  as  areas  to  encourage  team  teaching,  and  a  theatre 
which  contributes  to  a  strong  and  successful  drama  department  All  liberal  arts 
courses  are  taught  in  "A*'  part  of  the  building  while  the  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional courses  of  distributive  education,  industrial  cooperative  training,  furni- 
ture industries,  construction,  transportation,  business,  agriculture,  electronics, 
and  home  economics  make  up  "B**  part  of  the  building.  Through  the  use  of  the 
quarter  system  (each  course  lasting  twelve  weeks)  there  are  many  curriculum 
offerings  from  which  the  student  can  choose.  Freedom  High  School  is  not  a  mold 
for  all  students.  €k)urses  are  labeled  1,  2,  3,  and  4  to  explain  to  the  student  if  a 
course  is  fundamental,  advanced,  college  preparatory,  or  just  of  general  interest 
Each  student  can  find  courses  suited  to  his  ability  and  his  interests  in  a  way  to 
develop  his  potentiaL 

I  really  envy  the  children  of  the  next  generation  in  Burke  CJounty,  "With  our 
school  system  and  economic  system  as  it  is,  we  will  certainly  have  young  adults 
to  be  proud  of,  and  we  will  know  without  a  doubt  that  they  have  the  training 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  world. 

I  attended  Chesterfield  Elementary  School  for  the  first  eight  grades.  You  can 
picture  Chesterfield  as  a  little  red  one-room  school  house.  No,  Chesterfield  wasn't 
liter^  the  one-room  school  house  There  were  classrooms,  but  it  was  a  long  way 
from  today's  modem  education.  So  many  of  these  students  that  were  in  my  eighth 
grade  class,  85%,  were  interested  only  in  fast  cars  and  fast  women.  That  may  be 
a  Uttle  premature  for  thirteen  and  fourteen  year-old  students,  but  they  were  on 
that  road.  Their  direction  could  be  seen  so  clearly !  I've  always  Wn  bothered  as 
to  why  they  were  so  narrowmlnded  that  they  could  not  see  the  importance  of  ed- 
ucation. With  even  a  small  amount  of  guidance  in  some  type  of  occupational, 
vocational,  or  career  education,  instead  of  all  sciences,  mathematics  and  Eng- 
lishes, they  maybe  would  have  stayed  in  school.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  they  still 
do  not  see  how  vital  a  high  sdiool  diploma  is  in  today's  society.  Where  does  the 
concept  end  that  a  high  school  diploma  should  be  based  entirely  on  the  subjects 
of  chemistry,  physics,  calculus,  algebra  and  the  study  of  eighteenth  century  au- 
thors and  literary  critidsm?  It  is  true  that  most  students  do  not  realize  the 
opportunities,  the  value  and  doors  that  can  be  opensd  to  them  through  occupa- 
tional, vocational  and  career  education. 

My  club  activities  began  while  I  was  In  elementary  schooL  The  many  activities 
of  4-H  woi^  appealed  to  me ;  therefore,  I  became  a  member.  My  favorite  part  of 
4-H  was  participating  in  the  talent  show.  I  did  recitations  and  won  blue  ribbons, 
allowing  me  to  go  to  district  competition.  Before  I  was  thirteen  I  won  the  district 
competition,  but  being  too  young,  I  was  not  eligible  to  go  to  state  competition. 
After  some  disappointing  experiences  my  activeness  in  4-H  gradually  dissolved. 

I  started  high  school  at  Oak  Hill  High  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
four  hundred  fifty  students  who  were  offered  a  fair  program.  It  had  some 
occupational,  vocational,  and  career  education,  but  mostly  academic.  The  aca- 
demic program  was  good  enough  to  get  into  the  college  of  your  choice,  provided 
your  grades  were  gocd  enough.  However,  students  had  few  choices  of  subject 
matter. 

Most  of  my  high  school  courses  were  geared  to  an  academic  program.  The 
subject  I  really  disliked  was  geometry.  I  am  not  very  mathematically  inclined 
and  at  the  time  could  see  no  value  in  taking  the  course.  However,  geometry 
proved  outstandhig  to  me  in  the  principle  it  taught,  '*Things  aren't  always  what 
they  seem".  It  taught  me  to  look  for  valid  reasons  to  support  my  convictions. 

I  enrolled  in  home  economics  as  a  sixth  subject  so  I  could  have  more  freedom 
fn  my  upperclassmen  years.  I  saw  home  economics  as  a  practical*  applicabie 
elective.  No  one  can  live  in  this  society  without  knowing  how  to  cook  or  how 
to  sew.  My  home  economics  class  led  to  an  organization  called  FHA.  Future 
Horaemakers  of  America  was  not  the  group  that  bears  the  image  of  girls  who 
sit  and  sew  or  cook  all  the  tUne.  True,  you  must  have  taken  home  economics  ♦^o 
•         join  FHA,  but  the  organization  itself  concentrates  upon  personal  growth, 
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preparaUoii  for  tomorrow,  and  most  importaatly  assuiving  wsponsiblllUes,  Males 
have  be  ome  a  new  addition  to  FHA  in  NorJ*  Carolina.  We  have  a  new  branch 
ol  FHA  called  HERO.  Home  Economics  Related  Occupations  wliieh  concentrates 
npun  the  same  principles.  '  ' 

I  ,-Aouldn't  trade  my  FHA  experiences  tor[^uy  amount  of  money.  My  freshman 
year,  I  was  clmpter  reporter;  my'sophompre  year.  I  was  chapter  secretary: 
daring  my  junior  year  I  have  served  as  state  vice-president,  and  Murine  mv 
senior  year  I  xin  be  state  president. 

As  a  chapter  officer.  I  assumed  the  usual  responsibilities,  which  I  was  already 
accustomed  to  through  My  responslbnitles  increased  when  I  became  state 
vice-president.  I  have  been  responsible  for  programs,  both  small  and  large  and 
have  become  acquahited  with  hundreds  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 

FHA  has  helped  me  to  see  myself  as  an  individual.  It  has  certainly  been  an 
important  factor  in  my  maturity.  I  have  become  aware  of  the  needs  of  tho*ie  who 
cry  for  help  and  those  of  the  vast  silent  majority.  It  has  taught  me  In  a  way 
that  nothing  else  could  that  I  am  not  alone  In  this  world.  There  ar^  others 
who  have  feelings  and  emotions  and  pains  as  I  do.  "tnited  we  stand,  divided  wo 
fall,  we  stay  together  or  not  at  all." 

Perhaps,  if  we  had  had  more  money,  we  could  have  really  lenruetl  more 
In  foods  we  had  to  share  everything;  therefore,  not  everyone  learned  how  to 
mako  barbeque  or  how  to  freeze  a  certain  food.  There  just  wasn't  enough  money 
for  everyone  to  try  their  hand.  Most  high  school  students  have  necessities  that 
they  must  buy  but  can't  afford  to  make  up  a  whole  sewing  basket  for  a  quarter 
or  semester  of  sewing,  if  clothing  construction  classes  could  provide  the  bare 
essentials  needed  by  the  students,  it  would  encourage  enrollment.  As  It  Is, 
the  expense  can  be  a  hindrance  to  signing  up  for  a  vocational  course. 

Now  I  am  a  rising  senior  at  Freedom  High,  one  of  the  most  unique  schools  In 
the  nation.  If  anyone  could  ever  be  in  love  with  a  f;chool,  I  am  in  love  with  Free- 
dom. It  Is  a  school  with  a  wide  choice  of  curriculum  offerings.  One  half  of  the 
building  is  vocational,  and  the  other  half  Is  for  academic  courses.  Until  recently 
1  have  steered  myself  to  the  academic  courses  and  away  from  vocational  courses. 
I  had  the  attitude  that  vocational  education  was  the  "easy"  way  out.  I  attended 
a  DECA  Convention  and  my  views  began  to  change.  Vocational  education  Is  some- 
thing you  use  dally.  It  is  vital  to  one's  success  In  today's  socletv.  FHxV  and 
DECA  are  only  two  of  the  occupational  education  organizations  North  Carolina 
young  people  can  join.  Others  inclnde  Career  Exploration  Clubs  of  America, 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Vocational 
•  Industrial  Clubs  of  America,  and  Health  Career  Cluhs  of  North  Carolina 

Frce<iom  High  was  selected  as  one  of  the  three  schools  in  North  Carolina  and 
two  hundred  In  the  nation  to  test  the  federally  funded  program  "Exploring  Clilld 
hood."  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  take  this  course.  It  Is  the  study  of  children  ages 


three  to  five— their  abilities,  problems,  etc.  The  course  lasted  for  two  hours  A 
day.  Involving  dh^cnssion  of  children's  problems  and  learning  experiences  and 
actual  work  wlih  the  children  at  day  care  centers.  By  observing  and  working  with 
the  children  I  saw  how  adults  often  let  simple  tilings  In  life  take  on  complex 
forms.  It  was  an  amazing  experience  for  all  male  and  female  students  enrolled 
in  the  course. 

"The  main  purpose  of  Home  Economics  Education  ...  is  to  provide  Interested 
persons,  both  boys  and  girls  with  opportimlties  to  obtain  knowledge  and  develop 
skills  for  homemaking  roles  or  for  dual  roles  as  homemakers  and  wage^mers  • 
and  to  prepare  interested  youth  for  an  occupation  requiring  the  use  of  home 
economics  knowledge  and  skills."  (Taken  from  article  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion  In  North  Carolina  Public  Schools) 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  has  these  five  objectives  in  Its  program : 

1.  Prepare  youth  and  adults  for  homemaking  roles. 

2.  Prepare  for  dual-role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner. 

3.  Develop  traits  which  contribute  to  employablllty. 

4.  Develop  professional  leadership  (such  as  FHA  and  HERO) 

5.  Become  better  consumers. 

Home  Economics  Is  unique  In  that  It  goes  further  than  these  objectives.  It  also 
offers  Exploring  Childhood,  Consumer  Education,  courses  In  parenthood  educa- 
tion and  housing.  In  North  CaroUna.  Con.sumer  Home  Economics  is  a  prerequisite 
for  Occupational  Home  Economics.  First  of  all,  a  student  acquires  homemaking 
skills  In  comprehensive  and  advanced  courses  under  Consumer  Home  Economics 
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ftnd  then  is  able  to  further  these  ablUtics  In  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market 
in  home  economics  rtiUited  occupations.         ^  .       ^  «♦„ 

Home  Economics  in  North  Carrtlna  is  constantly  growing  and  expa^ing  its 
educaUonal  program  to  aU  individuals.  I^st  year  ^ven  per  ..^^^^^ 
economics  enrollment  was  made  up  of  male  students.  Fifty  per  cent  ^  aU  students 
were  enroUed  iri  the  comprehensive  course,  Home  Economics  L  Fifteen  per  cent 
of  aU  students  were  enroUed  in  Family  Life,  As  I  have  said,  North  Carotoas 
program  is  an  exoanding  one.  lEixploratory  courses  are  taught  on  the  Junior  high 
level  to  both  boys  and  girls-  Introductory  comprehensive  courses  provide  the  basis 
needed  for  advanced  courses.  One  course,  Ck>nsumer  Education  and  Managwnent, 
an  exceUent  study  on  knowledge,  skids  and  understandings  needed  by  consumers, 
is  available  to  all  students  who  have  not  previously  taken  any  home  econwnics 
course.  In-depth  courses  on  the  semester  or  quarter  system  now  provide  advanced 
study  in  a  particular  phase  of  the  comprehensive  program*  Presently  at  Freedom 
High  School,  we  offer  twenty-seven  ungraded  courses  in  home  economics.  These 

classes  include  students  of  every  abiUty  level.        ,  ,      ^     ^  ♦^.i 

Even  with  these  various  course  offerings,  our  educational  system  desperately 
needs  Improvement  There  should  be  more  emphasis  on  Individ oallzed  InstrucUon. 
So  many  students  are  left  behind  because  the  teacher  has  a  class  full  of  students 
and  cannot  spend  time  with  the  student  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Since  the  students 
have  such  differences  in  abilities,  interests,  and  economic  levels,  there  diould  be 
enough  adequate  materials  to  support  a  variety  of  instructional  activiUes.  More 
teachers  and  facilities  are  needed  to  offer  additional  occupational  programs  and 
to  further  expand  the  home  economics  program.  Such  programs  as  home  fur- 
nishing services,  child  care  services,  food  services,  health  services,  home  man- 
agement  services,  and  clothing  services  would  provide  Interest  and  opportunity 
to  students  entering  employment  Immediately  upon  graduation.  Also,  many  can 
use  these  occupational  skills  to  earn  their  way  through  further  education.  A  child 
care  laboratory  at  the  high  school  site  would  serve  many  purposes  for  home 
economics  and  other  projyrams.  ^  rm. 

If  I  could  make  some  changes  in  home  economics  I  d  change  the  name,  rne  guys 
shy  away  from  Boy's  Home  Economics  but  flock  to  sign  up  for  Bachel<  ^  laving. 
Most  girls  feel  homemaking  Is  for  an  'old  biddy",  therefore  theyshy  a>.,  'from 
the  course.  If  it  were  entm.-^l  something  like  "Uving  On  \our  Own  or  3aslcs 
for  Independent  People"  they  would  gladly  signup. 

Presently  our  Imaga  Isn't  appealing  at  all.  More  programs  need  to  be  offered 
for  male  students.  Home  economics  Is  not  a  **8issy"  program,  but  a  program 
that  offers  vital  facts  for  living— whether  as  a  single  person  or  a  family  member. 

I  have  already  told  you  what  HERO  means  to  me  and  why  I  Joined.  I  don  t 
know  what  was  specifically  helpful  In  developing  my  leadership  ablUties.  But 
my  responsibilities  seem  to  always  grow  and  grow^  On  the  national  level  I  at- 
tended National  Convention  last  summer  In  Dallas,  Texas  and  was  Interviewed  by 
CO-Ea  This  simjmer  at  National  Convention  In  Chicago  I  will  be  presiding 
at  the  President's  Banquet.  .      „         ^      4    ,  tt^^« 

After  high  school  graduation  I  plan  to  go  to  college  and  major  In  Home  Eco* 
nomlcs  m  the  area  of  Interior  desljm.  I  plan  eventually  to  get  a  doctorate  in  home 
economics  education.  After  completing  my  year  as  State  Preelden^^ 
in  FHA  will  not  be  quite  as  demanding.  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  H'^me  Eco- 
nomics Advisory  Committer.  This  committee  Is  raadt?  up  of  twenty  persons  wfco 
represent  employers,  school  administrators,  teachers,  guidance  personnel,  teacher- 
eilucators  parents,  students,  community  leaders,  young  adults,  and  the  disabled 
The  purpose  of  the  advisory  committee  Is  to  give  direction  to  home  economic 
educational  programs  and  provide  support  for  adding  top  quality  programs  for 

^""Tlm  ler^al'S^iM^^^  to  you  for  providing  me  with  an  opportunity  to  express 
mv  feelings  in  regard  to  occupational,  vocational,  and  career  educntion--raainly 
concerning  home  economics.  I  urge  you  to  continue  home  economic  and  FHA  sup- 
port It  is  preparing  me  to  be  on  my  own  and  responsible :  as  a  citizen,  hi  niy  com- 
mun  tv  and  stote,  through  my  previous  and  up-coming  leadership  responsibi  ities ; 
as  a  «>S8umer,  by  being  able  to  reco^^nlze  quality,  the  importance  of  value  In 
seeingnmls;  in  the  relationships  with  others  by  considering  tlie  importance  of 
ercMndiviaual  in  today's  society:  and  as  a  family  member  through  Exploring 
Chi  clhood  and  Family  Living.  Home  Economic  Is  something  I  can  use  for  self- 
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support  if  necessary.  It  ha»  helped  me  develop  selMdentity  for  aH  roles  by  mak- 
ing choices  and  knowing  my  values.  In  summary,  you  can  help  us  by  assuring 
these  tilings : 

1.  We  need  well-trained  teachers  and  ways  to  keep  them  up  to  date. 

2.  We  need  funds  to  support,  (a)  all  types  of  home  economic  programs,  (6) 
better  facilities,  (c)  adequate  media,  and  id)  in-service  for  teachers. 

3.  Support  for  the  continuance  of  homemaking  goals  for  male  and  female 
:{tudents. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  panelist  is  Mr,  James  Dellinger, 
President,  North  Carolina  Community  College  Student  Govenunent 
Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  DELUROER,  PRESIDEHT,  NORTH  CAHOIIHA 
COMMUNITY  COUEGE  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION, 
SELMA»  N.C. 

Mr.  Dellixoer.  I  am  a  student  at  Johnston  Technical  Institute, 
Smithfield,  N.C.  I  am  a  veteran,  father,  and  husband. 

Last  spring,  I  had  an  opportunity  bestowed  upon  me  to  b^ome 
president  of  the  community  college  students  in  the  State.  We  have 
four  general  areas  we  have  particular  interest  in.  One  is  the  work- 
study  program.  We  feel  wliat  we  have  is  good  but  it  is  inadequate. 
We  have  thi-ee  things  we  would  like  to  have  done  to  it. 

We  would  Jike  to  increase  the  maximum  compensation  allowed  to 
the  students,  increase  the  maximum  number  of  hours  a  student  is  able 
to  work.  Remove  the  discriminatory  age  restrictions,  which  is  21  years 
of  age.  Several  students  who  are  over  21  yeai*s  of  age  have  a  definite 
need  for  this  benefit  yet  are  ineligible  because  of  their  age, 

I  am  not  going  into  the  matter  of  the  loans  very  much  becav ie  I  do 
not  know  a  lot  about  them.  We  do  know  they  have  been  helpful  and  we 
can  only  urge  you  to  increase  them  as  the  need  arises. 

In  the  area  of  services  to  veterans,  wo  urge  you  to  support  legisla- 
tion to  provide  services  for  veterans  on  campuses, 

I^ast  but  by  no  means  loast  important  is  the  instructional  facilities. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  in  old  buildings,  morels,  prison  camps  and 
old  elemontary  schools.  The  school  I  attend  itj  in  an  old  elementary 
school.  We  were  not  able  to  install  the  complete  program.  Part  of  the 
program  is  installed  at  a  facility  50  miles  away. 

We  feci  that  there  is  no  maximum  amount  we  could  ask  for  in  the 
realm  of  construction  funds  because  we  could  use  all  you  could  give 
us,  plus  more. 

Tliat  is  basically  tlie  text  of  w'hat  I  wanted  to  say  and  I  do  not  have 
any  further  statements  to  make.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  the  students  of  the  community  college  system. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ferkixs.  You  have  made  a  good  statement.  Thank  you. 

Mn  AxDRKWs.  What  is  the  hourly  limitation  to  which  you  refer? 
The  number  of  horn's  permitted  ? 

Mr.  Dei.l  iXGKR.  The  information  I  was  able  to  acquire  was  15  hours 
is  all  that  is  allowable  while  classes  are  in  session.  Tliat  is  15  hours  per 
week  and  up  to  50  hours  a  month  at  the  minimrm  wage  or  less* 
Sixty  liours  a  month  is  not  very  conducive  to  paying  expenses. 
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riiairman  Peukins.  You  are  requesting  we  ought  to  extend  the 
S  period  beyond  15  hours)  I  thought  ^^J^^^  already  done 
that  in  conn^tion  with  holidays,  weekends,  and  so  forth.  I  may  to 
wrong,  but  I  am  delighted  that  you  raised  the  point.  It  will  enaWe 
jis  to  check  it  out. 

Mr.  DrxLiNOER.  I  could  be  wrong.  i„„*fu;..«, 

Chaivman  P::rkiks.  I  can  be  wrong,  too,  because  hundreds  of  things 
run  through  my  mind. 

^iJS^^f^;^'^         -l-ther  it  was  elementary  or 

"  jC/soKf  M^^^^^^^  -1-      working  work-studv 

ali  haSif  wo  k^^^^^^^^  Bchool,  ^hich  is  defeating  the  program.  A 
Sfcf  stmLnte  do  not  live  with  their  parents  and  it  has  been  very 

insufficient.  ^     ,  . 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Tliank  you  very  much, 
Mr  Dfxuxokk,  Thank  you, 

[The  complete  statoiaont  of  Mr.  Delhnger  follows :  J 
Prpparfo  ST^TEMK^^  of  James  Deluncer,  Phesjoent,  Xcbth  Carolina  Com. 

^   ^^^^^^^  GO^EB^•MENT  ASSOCIATION,  SMmiFIELD,  N  C. 

w  <xt  tho  rommumtv  CoUeee  System  in  North  Carolina  to 

er«r  trh«?euld  InTer^^^^  fn'^vrKaS       technical  education.  The  pendulum 
grasp  "'^'""^JX  four  VM^  degree  to  the  two-year  degree.  Businesses  through- 
T«t/fpTnd  LrTs  tl"  adrlslng  students  to  specialize  in  their 

?  ml^  We  are  beUig  tol  "  "Learn  the  basic  coueopts  of  your  chosen  field  and 
c?.^e'tortrLad^^^^^^^^^^  Sr?o2rt  S^ovTdnd^'l^l^l  iechnlcal  and 
JaM"ed:c\?la\'"o'p^P^rfu«m^^^  ?o"e«"y  Int'erested  and  qualified  person  In 
''"ThTpiucfttlon  Amendments  of  1072  expanded  the  accessibility  to  post- 

*?uS,  /eeXt  ?h?stir  trp~^«  should  be  ft^nded  to  the  full  extent  the 

'"Tv^llrr/yo^toX  ^fiuftlnff  to'the  section  of  the  law  .hat  Is  applicable 
toThrWork-Stu^y^prog^m  ^o^^^  "'"dents,  as  outlined  In  the  Vocatlona^ 

Education  Act  of^963  The  students  feel  that  careful  consideration  should  be 

^?^l.pJL*«!!'Vhrmfxlmnm  compensation  allowable  from  $350  to  S700  for  resl- 
dpi"t  «tXte  and  from  non-resldent  students  for  academic 

?l2r.  ilS  we  l^k  that  tl^ostrictlons  now  placed  upon  the  amount  that  can  be 

'""fn«ea'«T?hf  maximum  nnmher  of  hours  of  work  Permitted  while  elates 
ar^"  in  Son  from  15  hours  to  20  hours  per  week  for  all  eligible  vocational 

"^a^^^ove  the  e-scrimlnatory  maximum  aRe  restriction  (21  years  of  age)  at 
da?;  of  ?.^rnnlng  work-study  employment.  The  preseiit  form  of  tWs  rwtrirtion 
denied  mainy  desf^^-lng  students  the  opportunity  to  hare  the  same  advantages  in 
acoulrinp  an  education  tliattUelr  fellow  students  may  have.  ..•».f^«„- 
nSe  ColleerEntrance  Examination  Board  salrt  in  a  recent  report.  "Meeting 
fhor^>;t.,  nf  a  coUege  education  is  a  problem  more  and  more  American  families 
Lro  todn?  everv  Sr.  N^only  the  l^wer  income  family.  b,.t  middle-lncome  and 
SpySnTfLlliw.  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  these  costs.' 
Tl^^con^m  we  have  witnessed  will  show  another  sharp  Increase  this  .vear  and 
next  in  J^^^r^x  to  these  ri.i.ig  costs.  We  strongly  tirge  that  the  Congress  con- 
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(mofr  it*  sapt^ct  of  ib&  sst*sadi»<i  Icaui  pi\>f:rms  novr  availhble  to  students. 
Here  ^iOr  witbocs  shH  A^sasttnce  there  wotad  be  many  deserving  students 
wo«W  not  be  abJi?  :o  acsjmre  an  t^Mtion  or  to  cantintie  their  education. 

In  tth*  airva  ot  $«rric«>  to  werans  parpoinc  a  iK>st  hijrh  «Miool  education,  we 
ask  xh^i  yw,  tbe  O^c^wrssw  ass^^t  xbe  CocimiiiiitT  CV»Uec(^Techincal  Institute 
Systeai*  pr»>ndiE;^ad*^c:i:e  s»t-rritfv*  to  retfrans.  We  ur^e  tliat  the  Vetera nV  Cost 
of  la^truccioa  Prv^rs  j^T^nT^tjed  cn^er  tbe  Cran«ton  Amendment  be  funded  dur- 
ing tiie  cocun^r  y^tir  to  ;be  «T«t  of  ^2«>  mi^Ucvn,  This  arista  nee  i<  neetlc^d 
very  much  now.  iibd  a:s  =^>re  T^jeraiift  enrv^!  the  proWera  will  l>e  multipJiet!. 

Tliere  Is  a  prowtsc  a«:ar»#!?s^  <^  the  liw-d  for  skllU-d  people  in  a  \^ide  variety 
o£  canvr  iW'^Aii?.  *ST><5eQis  ilian  ever  In-fore  are  cho<»53ng  vocational  and 

rechiu«ii  pcvuvnie-  ibrcn  ^dih  t!.e  trajninjr  and  skills  needed  to  enter 

th»>:fe  liei^J  oi  wrt  Tj^-r^  2>  a  ^rrowlzij  nnml»er  of  ,<tudenti.  transferrin?  from 
foar-yettr  scJiooL?  to  eocasi:satT  cv^<^^  and  te<^ical  institute*.  Many  of  our 
i^jmTQQcitj  colk^  aad  tec*:nka3  irsssiitntt^s  are  operating  in  dilapidated  school 
liaiiata;;^^  rao<eK  a=«i  prtSM  facsUties  that  have  ont-Uved  their  original  use- 
ful :/e<x  Ttes**  fa^'tHti^  wyr^  rx^t  dtrsigr^ed  for  nur  intoad'^d  to  be  used  to  house 
the  types  of  activitifs  tM:  ar^  taki*5jr  pSace  in  them  today. 

Tbe*cix?t  c«f  r^20va:k»c  oJ  iher^e  bmidiap?  is  almost  prohibitive.  Because  of  the 
inaden^»cy  of  the^  fa^rit«.  tbey  cannot  be  physically  conducive  to  good  edu- 
cation. Thoy  caanoc  proTtde  ibe  spt:^  that  is  nece^isarv  to  enable  tlie  student  to 
meet  the  deosarxis  ssany  i-vf  his  eonrses  as  dictated  by  the  employment  require- 
ments of  his  fieid  of  eodeavor.  Our  armed  jseirices  receive  the  best  training  and 
facilities  of  aayooe  in  rbe  w\-»?M,  We  provide  them  with  the  best  equipment  avail- 
ak>le  and  the  moisc  qnail5ed  iaj^rortaoa  r«0S5S5ble  in  various  Tocaticmal  and  tech- 
nical Jielifev  It  is  tira  to  icppov*  th?  vocational-technical  education  centers  of 
the  post-secocdary  edDcitiocai  <ys5esa.  Provide  tis  with  more  construction 
money. 

Toor  nontiatsed  cooperxtioa.  ai^sisjance,  and  support  In  the  many  areas  of  need 
In  the  Tocaciocal-t€v*nicil  edncttion  srs^iems  of  Xorth  Carolina  will  be 
appreciated. 

Chairman  Prttnis.  The  neaa  witcess  is  Mr.  Billy  Little,  president 
of  Future  Fanners  of  America.   

SIAXEMEIT  OF  BILLT  UTILE.  PSSSIDEHT,  VOBTE  CAKOUHA 
ASSOCIATION  QFFnTUSE  lASKEBS  OF  AKERICA 

Chairman  Pewoxs.  How      are  tou  ? 
Mr>  Lctiue,  is.  gexng  (m  19. 

I  am  Billy  licue.  preadent  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Southern  Nnsh  High 
School  in  Xasfa  County.  X.C^  and  presently  a  freshman  in  the  cur- 
riculum cf  animal  science  at  Xorth  Carolina  State  University* 

I  would  life  to  thank  ali  those  who  helped  me  in  preparing  this 
statement  and  I  would  like  to  thank  this  educaticm  committee  for 
letting  me  appear  before  it  to  represent  our  organization,  FFA  and 
other  brganizatioiSL  I  know  due  to  the  shortage  of  time  cwily  several 
could  pr^nt  their  views;  and  I  am  hapj,;»  to  hare  the  opportunity  to 
speak  before  you. 

Chairman 'Peskixs*  TVe  could  not  have  heard  this  testiuKmy  in 
TTashington  as  wi?  are  hearing  it  today.  We  are  hearing  more  beneficial 
testimony  today  than  I  ever  recsiil  receinng  in  Wa^ington*  I  have 
been  there  26  ye^irs  and  it  makes  n>e  feel  good  to  see  witnesses  like  your- 
self appearip.g.  We  will  ^end  you  a  copy  of  the  complete  record  when 
it  is  documented  and  I  think  yoa  will  be  proud  of  the  fjial  record  that 
comes  from  these  hearir^ts. 

Mr.  Lrmx.  Thank  ycKi. 

I  weald  like  to  hit  upon  a  few  of  the  important  elements. 
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I  am  a  graduate  of  Soutliem  Nash  High  School  and  I  graduated 
from  this  school  in  1973.  There  is  something;  a  little  special  about  it 
that  has  helped  me  in  the  past  and  that  is  that  it  was  a  consolidated 
school*  Becoming  a  freshman,  we  left  our  regular  rural  school  and  went 
to  this  consolidfSed  school  of  about  IfiOO.  This  was  the  10th,  11th  and 
12th  giades.  Not  only  were  there  rural  people  there  but  also  city  com- 
munities* This  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  educational  programs  VcC 
have  had  in  the  past  and  also  the  need  for  some  new  ones  as  a  result  of 
mixing  tiie  rural  and  city  youth  together,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of 
them.  .  .  ;  , 

One  phase  of  education  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  is 
vocational  education.  It  is  based  on  the  needs  of  students  and  what  they 
need,  tlie  jote,  the  job  opportunities,  'What  we  have  going  on  today,  in 
other  words,  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  members  of 
the  youth  organizations.  The  only  thinr:  is  we  have  to  continually 
change  our  programs  and  the  educational  system  to  meet  these  needs* 

It  IS  up  to  the  people  here  today,  tcachoi'S,  students,  administrators 
and  congressional  leaders  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  voca- 
tional pit)grams. 

We  have  seen  what  il^e  Future  Farmers  of  America,  FHA,  VICA, 
DECA,  and  other  orgaMzations  have  done  in  tho  past.  We  know  what 
they  arc  doing.  Tlie  question  is,  Wl»oro  nr^*  v;e  goM»|r  h\  the  future, 
what  is  goinc:  to  happen  to  us  I 

These  youth  organizations  have  been  with  us  for  47  years,  reaching 
alK)ut  1.5  million  young  people  annually.  You  can  ask  any  FFA* 
FHA,  DECA  or  HCC  mombcr  and  he  will  tell  you  he  is  very  i)roud 
and  deeply  involved  in  his  or  her  own  organization.  This  lias  been 
developed  through  participation  in  it.  This  is  accomplished  not  only 
through  the  members,  teachers  and  administrators,  but  from  the  sup- 
port of  business  and  industrial  concerns  and  from  individuals.  Ap- 
proximately P>  million  is  contributed  each  year  to  our  organizations 
at  tiie  national  level  to  supi>ort  in  various  ways  and  to  provide  awards 
and  recognition  to  our  members.  We  are  very  proud  of  this.  We  can 
put  a  figure  on  this,  how  much  money,  how  many  members  are  in  the 
organization*  but  can  we  put  a  monetary  value  on  the  time  and  effort 
that  these  sponsors  give  us,  the  FFA,  and  those  other  organizations? 
They  give  us  a  lot  of  time.  In  fact,  the  mere  word  "appreciation'*  and 
*^tliank  you*'  is  never  enough  to  express  our  appreciation  to  these 
people.  They  really  get  out  there  and  give  time.  They  are  not  paid 
to  help  these  organizations.  As  always,  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the 
Dicture.  Sometimes  these  vouth  organizations  are  forced  to  work  in  an 
atmosphere  of  gnidging  intolerance  or  kindly  contempt.  School  prin- 
cipals and  administrators  sometimes  think  of  thes(»  organizations  as 
disrupting  classes.  But  as  individual  i)rofesf=ors  at  North  Carolina 
State  T'^niversity  have  stated  in  the  past*  college  students  with  a  voca- 
tional background  adapt  to  college  life  better  than  those  without  it* 
Thev  sav  they  are  willing  to  back  that  statement  up.  I  think  that  car- 
ries a  very  significant  point  as  to  what  people  got  out  of  agriculture. 

Vocational  education  youth  organizations  should  he  recognized  as 
an  integral  functional  paVt  of  tlie  curriculum.  I  do  not  i-eally  thi  this 
could  be  stated  any  better.  This  is  it.  This  is  the  statement  for  con- 
gress?ional  learners  and  administrators  to  take  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the  youth  organizations,  I  could  never 
repay  the  youth  organizations  for  what  they  have  done  for  me.  Our 
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BauTfiwoiT  frovemor,  he  thinks  the  FFA  is  one  source  of  leadership 
iii»Telopinfiiit.  Meut  others  also  do.  Our  youth  organizations  in  this 
<OTn)tiT  vere  founded  for  many  different  reasons.  One  was  for  the 
be<ntennent  of  Tonth  and  filso  as  a  result  we  may  hare  a  Nation  of 
croscieations  inA  ixttix  chisens.  I  might  say  we  will  ha\-e  a  better 
Xstion.  There  are  certain  goals  and  wms  common  to  all  these  organi- 
saxions,  no:  only  youth  organizations  but  manv  others:  to  strengthen 
mtjcil  Thinking:  to  strengthen  leadership  abilities;  strengthen  crea- 
tirirr:  screngtiM^n  belief  and  confidence  m  oneself:  enable  members 
TO  wort  demf»CTat5caily  in  grou{)s:  individualized  instniction; 
iCTtsigtben  fcnowledire  and  attitudes  that  lead  to  success  in  work, 
rzjd  mpihafdze  the  dumity  of  occupational  education. 

1  i-hink  this  «in  be  expanded  a  little  further,  not  only  to  occupa- 
rjcmni  5^ucat  ion.  Many  i^eople  think,  when  you  say  Future  Fanners  of 
Amrricju  of  t}jr  traditional  imasre  of  the  farmer.  Rut  the  imasre  of 
rhe  farmer  ha?  changed,  the  dignity  is  changing.  It  is  not  just  Future 
Farmerf  but  Future  Agri-Businessmen. 

I  \&Te  lHH»n  talkiiiir  about  youth  organizations  but  specifically  the 
FFA  has  one  overriding  goal.  That  is  to  take  our  most  nrecious  la- 
tjonal  rtsourci*,  your^  people,  urul  try  to  develop  and  mold  then  into 
iir  af2scn  w^Jci  ciin  be  i:?ed  to  ]>eiter  our  Xation.  We  in  the  FFA  believe 
liiT  iJumat^*  object^*'  for  agriculture  is  to  train  young  men  and 
women  for  rfficienry  in  our  industry.  Alx>ut  40  percent  of  the  jobs  in 
T}i?  Xatian  are  related  to  asriculturo.  Of  these,  onlv  5  percent  are  ac- 
niaDy  rclaii^d  to  t^lliiig  soil  or  farm  production.  ^Ve  can  see  by  our 
FFA  membeTship  that' vocational  training  in  agriculmre  and  af^icui- 
rnre  in  renera!  are  very  important.  In  the  national  FFA  organization 
of  ~nii.LV»0  member?  tliis  yeiir  Xorth  Carolma  has  the  third  largest 
mcmliership.  This  siiow?  a  lot  of  work  has  taken  place  m  the  pa^  and  is 
going  <m  now»  I  hope  and  know  it  is  going  to  continue  in  the  future  Out, 
here igain.  another  dark  side  to  the  picture.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have 
jS^f^fC-r:  ifimlKT?  in  :he  FFA  but  we  have  approximately  35,000  poten- 
tjai  mion^H^rs.  This  i?  a  similar  situation  that  many  other  youth  or^ja- 
luxationf  iiave,  TVe  have  potential  members  but  we  have  to  get  them 
ixroh-c'd  m  what  we  have.  TTl^at  is  the  answer  to  this  problem?  We 
t»f*TieTe  in  FFA  that  every  student  enrolled  in  agriculture  should  lie 
nr  arrrivf  memlier  of  FFA  or  the  organization  they  are  related  to.  It 
bus  to  Im  i}.at  way  lx*cause  there  are  such  terrific  opportunities  avail- 
Mi:^  Perii£:>s  ihe  iKSt  way  is  to  *^ay  with  the  basic  essentials  for  suc- 
ci^ps  which  wf  have  long  recognized  in  the  FFA. 

Tiuuik  you. 

liainrian  PrtKix?.  Tliank  you  very  much  for  a  fine  statement. 
Mr.  H.^jvrurfT.  Tliat  was  a  nice  statement,  Billy.  Xice  seeing  you 
Jigain. 

'  yTise  prej>ar(»d  stateiiient  of  Mr.  Little  follows :] 

J*wtxtS3^  Statekckt  or  BnxT  Limx»  Pttsrasjcr.  Ncatrn  Caeolixa  Associatio:^ 
or  FrTTK:  FiUticEES  or  Amekica,  Elm  Cnr.  \.C. 

Z  aa  Bil^T  Lartie,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Future 
Fi.mifri'  of  Anjenrfi  1  ani  a  pradnate  of  Southern  Nash  High  School  in  Nash 
CfimitT.  North  Carolina  and  Jire««nt2j'  a  freshman  in  the  curriculum  of  animal 
»:rjen!?e  of  N  C.  State  rniversity. 

T^i^iiz  trim,  fi  c{>ii«*iibda:«J  schfol  of  rural  and  city  communities*  I  have  seen 
Jw^tj  tr^iHf  of  fducauonal  prop-am?  and  needs  for  different  ones.  One  pha^  of 
eaiitti.ix.  iXi  whK-h  I  hfivr  l»eeii  immcularly  interested  is  vocational  education. 
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It  iB  one  of  great  ftBd  expanding  lioriEons.  Based  on  tbe  needs  of  students,  job 
opportunltlet  today  and  the  changing  world  of  agricultural  educatior«  we  must 
continuaily  oiake  adjuatinents  to  meet  these  chan»{ing  needs.  Tiiem  adjustments 
need  our  attention  immediately.  It  is  up  to  people  Just  like  us  as  teachers,  stu* 
dents,  administrators  and  congressional  leaders  to  help  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  TOcatio:ial  education  and  specifically  the  youth  organisations  which  are  a  vital 
part  of  vocational  education. 

We  have  seen  what  tbe  future  bomemakers  of  America,  future  buslnes.s  leaders 
of  America,  distributive  cducatlou  clubs  of  America,  vocational  industrial  clubs 
of  Ainerlcflt  heaVh  career  clubs  and  otlier  sucli  organlza'^Ions  bave  done  in  the 
p^Kt.  We  know  what  they  are  doing  now,  but,  where  are  th^y  going  in  tbe  future? 

riiesd  youth  organizations  have  been  with  us  for  47  years  reaching  about  1.5 
million  young  people  annually.  The^  organizations  are  doing  sometlilng.  Ask 
any  member  of  FFA,  FUA,  DKai,  VICA,  FBLA,  or  HCC.  You  will  find  them 
deeply  Involved  in  their  organization  and  proud  of  It  too.  Few  people  will  qur^stlon 
tlie  value  of  jsuch  organlzatiou.s  when  they  have  seen  the  leadership,  cooperation, 
an<t  education  that  Is  develox>ea  through  participation  in  thenu 

bur  organizations  have  •  elved  tremendous  support  in  their  work  from 
numerous  agricultural  buslL^  ses  and  organizations,  from  tbe  business  and 
industrial  community  and  from  individuals.  Approximately  $3  million  is  con- 
tributed each  year  to  our  organizations  at  the  national  level  to  support  in 
variouM  ways  and  to  provide  awards  and  recognition  to  our  members. 

The  FFA  alone  has  some  000  sponsors  contributing  almost  $500,000  annual^v 
to  our  national  FFA  foundation. 

Still,  no  total  monetary  value  can  be  placed  on  the  time,  efforts,  and  other 
contributions  made  by  these  groups  and  indivduahi« 

As  always,  there  is  also  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.  Sometimes  these  organlsa* 
tions  are  forced  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  grudging  intolerance  or  kindly 
contempt  School  principals  and  administrators  sometimes  think  of  tbete  oiga* 
nitations  as  disrupting  classes.  But,  as  individual  professors  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  have  stated  In  the  past,  college  students  with  a  vocational 
background  adapt  to  college  life  better  than  those  without  it 

**Vocational  education  youth  organizations  should  be  recognised  as  an  Integral 
functional  pert  of  the  cnirrlculum.**  This  was  sUted  in  the  7tb  report  by  the 
National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Vocational  Education  concerning  vocational  stu* 
dent  organizations.  Can  this  be  sUted  any  better?  I  think  not 

Our  youth  organizations  in  this  coiwhry  were  founded  for  the  betterment  of 
the  youth,  and  as  a  result,  we  may  have  a  better  nation  of  conscientious  dtiiens. 

There  are  certain  goals  and  aims  which  are  common  to  all  these  organisations, 
lieoause  we  are  all  working  for  similar  results  such  as: 

1.  Strengthen  critical  thinking. 

2.  Strengthen  leadership  abilities. 

3.  Strengthen  creativity. 

4.  Strengthen  belief  and  confidence  in  oneself. 

r».  Enable  members  to  work  democratically  in  groups. 

6.  Individualized  instmctir^. 

7.  Strengthen  knowledge  4  id  attitudes  that  lead  to  succession  in  work, 
a  Bmpbaftlze  the  dignity  of  occupational  education. 

I  have  been  talking  In  fairly  general  terms  about  agricultural  education  and 
youth  organizations  up  to  this  point.  But  specifically,  the  FFA  has  one  over- 
riding goal  and  purpose.  Tliat  is  to  take  our  most  precious  natural  resource— 
young  people — and  strive  to  develop,  shape  and  mold  them  into  an  asset  which 
can  he  used  to  better  our  nation. 

We  in  the  FFA  believe  the  ultimate  objective  of  vocational  agrlctutnre  Is  to 
train  young  men  and  women  for  proficiency  and  efllclency  not  only  in  the  basic 
production  of  agriculture  but  also  in  the  total  agribusiness  field,  few  people 
realize  that  over  40  percent  of  this  nation's  jobs  are  related  to  agriculture.  Of 
these,  only  5  percent  are  in  fanning.  It  is  a  broadening  field.  We  can  see  by  our 
FFA  membership  of  21,000  to  22,000  that  members  think  vocfitlonal  agriculture 
is  important  Out  of  the  national  organization  of  450,000  members  we  are  the 
third  largest  state.  But  here  again  we  have  not  reached  cur  ultimate  goal  of 
total  Involvement.  We  have  approximately  35»000  potential  members  and  as  I 
stated  earlier  we  have  roughly  22,000  members.  Tbe  other  youth  organizations 
have  a  similar  situation  also. 
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What  is  the  answer  to  the  problem?  We  believe  that  every  student  enrolled 
In  vocational  agricuiture  should  be  an  active  raember  of  the  FFA,  There  are 
terrific  opportunities  available  for  all  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  insure  the  future  of  our  youth  organizations  is  to 
work  toward  the  basic  essentials  for  success  which  we  have  long  recoguized  in 
the  FFA.  Home  of  those  are:  (1 )  An  understanding  and  appretiation  by  decision 
makers  of  the  present  and  potentiai  value  of  our  organizations;  support  and 
cooperation  from  these  i>eople  in  the  work  of  our  gro«i>s;  and  (3)  adequate 
financing  for  our  programs  and  activities  on  the  locai»  State  and  national  level. 

With  this  kind  of  climate  and  su{>i)ort»  millions  of  young  i)eople  throughout 
our  Nation  wiil  Xte  afforded  opiKirt unities  which  thf»y  greatiy  need  to  prepare 
tliemselves  for  life. 

Chaimiaii  Pkkkin.*^.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  Slodjrc,  assistiint 
to  the  President^  Xorth  Cai-oHna  Fami  Bureau  Fedonitioi.,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SLEDGE,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PPvESIBENT, 
NORTH  CAKOUNA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  SLEix;r.  L  too,  am  a  fanner.  We  are  privilofrod  to  speak  briefly 
tosonu»  of  the  points  we  have  run  across  in  our  lifetime,  more  recently, 
in  the  State  Committee  on  Aprrioultural  Education.  I  am  not  an  edu- 
cator hut  we  ait?  in  contact  with  Conjrrossnian  Andrews'  office  regu- 
larly and  I  want  to  Siiy  we  appreciate  the  vorj'  excellent  response  we 
get  fmm  Con^ri-ossman  Andrews  as  to  our  agricultural  problems. 

Chairman  PekkiSs.  Being  a  farmer,  I  do  not  kiiow  or  any  greater 
leader  Von  have  had  in  the  Congress  insofar  as  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sl>ux;e.  You  may  wonder  why  a  general  farm  organization  such 
as  the  Farm  Bureau  is  addressing  itself  on  the  subject  of  education.  It 
can  be  shown  that  we  have  had  a  long  and  consistent  interest  in  pro- 
viding better  edticational  opportunities  for  all  our  youth,  partic\darly 
in  the  field  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  know  of  your  interest. 

Mr.  Si.Eor.E.  Certainly  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  vocational 
training  in  North  Carolina  and  certainly  the  Nation.  In  the  recent 
months,  the  dependence  on  agriculture  has  been  very  vividlv  brought 
to  our  attention.  It  is  vital  that  agriculture  remain  a  viable  interest  to 
the  State  as  well  as  the  world. 

I  l)o]ieve  its  success  is  totally  dependent  on  properly  trained  people 
not  only  to  fill  production  needs  but  mechanisms,  actual  suppliei?  and 
all  the  services  related  thereto.  AMiile  the  offerings  in  occupational 
areas  have  l)een  introduced  in  educational  systems,  we  notice  that 
enrollment  in  education,  vocational  education,  has  remained  pretty 
steady. 

Billy  Little,  who  just  preceded  me  on  the  program,  spoke  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  I  am  somewhat  a  product  of  that  orga- 
nization and  certainly  all  the  other  organizations  that  we  have  in  our 
schools  help  to  motivate  and  stimulate  the  learning  experience  of  the 
stuilont,  helps  them  to  develop  skills  they  wotild  not  otherwise  liavc. 
Certainly,  as  our  Lieutenant  Governor  spoke  to  you  this  morning, 
we  cannot  emphasize  enough  that  stich  programs  such  as  FFA  have 
helped  in  developing  leadership  skills  throughout  the  Nation. 
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Vocational  education  should  bo  available  ♦o  all  students.  One  of  the 
observations  I  have  had  in  recent  months  is  dmt  we  do  have  a  lesson- 
injr  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  occupied  in  12-month  programs.  We 
l)eliovo  this  sliould  l)e  provided  so  that  opportunities  can  be  offered  to 
students  who  have  c>areer  plans  in  cerUiiu  occupations.  We  must  always 
motivate  tliese  students  and  allow  them  to  seek  comix^titive  employ- 
ment, and  l)ecome  useful  citizens.  There  is  a  need  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  more  resources,  equipment,  et  cetera,  aiv  ;roing  to  be  i-cquiml 
as  well  ns  more  realistic  counseling:. 

In  addition  to  more  ivsources,  more  flexibilitv  is  desiml.  Roth  the 
lfl(>3  and  10G8  acts  had  certain  degreed  of  flexibility  and  in  drafting 
new  legislation  it  is  sugcrested  that  the  best  features  of  tliese  be  in- 
cluded in  order  that  those  on  the  State  and  local  levels  may  have 
input. 

There  should  be  no  dro|>outs.  Tlic  resources  for  and  encouragement 
of  short-term  training  programs  should  be  provided  that  will  allow 
students  to  enter  the  job  market  after  their  potentiality  for  dropout  is 
identified.  We  should  have  some  means  of  identifying  them  and  to 
man  tliose  training  positions  is  certainly  one  way  to  accomplish  this. 
There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  more  teachers  to  be  trained.  We  have, 
I  believe,  a  real  shortage  of  vocational  teachers  in  all  areas  of  occupa- 
tional and  vocational  programs, 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  States  have  the  capacity  for  research 
and  development  but  funding  is  lacking.  In  North  Carolin*\,  we  have 
approximately  ^.5  million  coming  into  education.  Only  5  percent  of 
the  total  amount  for  vocational  education  in  North  Carolina  was  set 
aside  for  research  and  evaluation,  it  would  amount  to  $2.25  million. 
Tliey  tell  us  we  are  receiving  $300,000.  Certainly  this  is  not  adequate 
to  carry  out  a  program  as  intensive  as  vocational  education  is*  I  am 
certainly  aware  of  the  necessity  for  having  accurate  information  on 
all  leveVs  bur  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  here  again  there  may  be  some 
possibility  for  more  flexibility  to  be  built  into  this  area  and  even  here 
at  North  Carolina  Stiite  University,  whew  there  is  located  a  na'  jnal 
research  and  development  center,  some  of  these  facilities  could  be  usetl 
for  better  purposes.  I  am  su^  e  \re. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chainnan,  ,bsen*ation  is  not  as  an  educator  but 
as  an  average  citizen.  Maybe  we  have  not-  done  as  much  as  we  could 
have  done  but  we  have  made  the  effort.  We  have  school  superintend- 
ents in  this  field  who  have  done  a  very  outstanding  job.  I  always  re- 
call a  quote  attributed  to  fonner  Governor  Charles  B.  Acock,  who 
siiid.  and  I  ho\)c  T  quote  him  correctly,  that  "we  mucc  provide  eveir 
child  the  right  to  bring  out  the  good  in  him.''  That  chal!enge  is  still 
with  us  today.  I  feel  certain  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  conuuittee,  the 
Congress  and  this  State  will  do  your  best  to  provide  the  rights  we  are 
siK»akin2:of  today. 

Thank  you.  ,  ,  ^  ,  . 

Chaimmn  Phrkins.  You  have  been  a  very  helpful  witness. 

Mr.  Andrews? 

Mr.  AxDUFAVs.  Thank  you  for  a  very  good  statement. 
Chairman  Pkrkins.  Tlmnk  you  very  much. 
[The  prepiTcd  statement  of  Mr.  Sledge  follows :] 
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Pftp«PAKED  Stateuenv  or  John  Sledoe.  Assistant  to  the  Pbesidbwt,  North 
Cabouna  Fabm  Bubeau  Federation,  Haleigii,  N.a 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee : 

I  am  John  Sledge,  Assistant  to  the  President,  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  We  ai)preciate  tliis  opportunity  to  appear  at  this  hearing  to  briefly 
present  our  views  on  the  subject  of  occtumtional,  vocatiomil  and  career  educa- 
tion. 

You  may  wonder  why  a  general  farm  organization,  .such  as  Farm  Bureau,  is 
addressing  itself  on  the  subject  of  education.  It  can  be  shown  that  we  have  had 
a  long  and  consistent  interest  in  providing  better  educational  oij])ortux)iiies  for 
all  our  youth,  particular^'  in  the  field  of  vocational  agriculture.  I  beli*»ve  this 
stems  from  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  our  membership  lives  in  rural  areas 
and  this  i>rovides  for  us  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  lack  of  vocational  train- 
ing opportunities  for  our  sons  and  daughters.  Policies  relevant  to  this  subject 
nilopre<l  by  «ur  laembersliip  are  as  fi>lh>ws : 

"We  sui)i>ort  the  concept  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  (ost  high 
scluM)l  training  and  retraining." 

^We  supiiort  vocatioiml  training  for  adults  for  the  puriK>se  of  teaching  new 
job-related  skills.'* 

"We  urge  vocational  education  departments  regularly  to  re-evaluate  and  im- 
prove their  programs  of  study  to  provide  up-to-date  and  modernized  vocational 
education  programs,  including  those  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics. These  programs  are  required  to  prepare  our  youth  to  meet  changing  needs 
of  a  modem  society  and  a  commercial  agriculture  and  will  prepare  them  for 
their  greatest  contribution  to  society  and  satisfaction  to  themselves." 

'*State  and  local  groups  should  retain  primary  responsibility  for  vocational 
programs." 

''Special  work  permits  should  granted  to  allow  special  wage  rates  to  be 
paid  to  students  under  work  experience  programs." 

*'We  encourage  more  effective  uses  and  accountability  of  all  educational  facili- 
ties and  other  resources  used  ir  our  school  systems." 

"We  urge  Farm  Bureau  members  to  study  the  career  education  concept  ani 
to  consider  carefully  the  advantages  of  implementing  this  «mcept  and  devel<^ 
ing  career  education  programs  in  our  local  districts." 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  vocational  education  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation.  This  is  true  in  all  vocational  areas  but  we  believe  this  to  be  of  ex- 
treme importance  In  the  field  of  agriculture  with  its  rdated  demands  and  ovpor* 
tunities.  In  recent  months  the  dependence  on  agriculture  has  been  vividly  brooght 
to  our  attention.  Not  only  is  it  the  vital  industry  of  this  nation  from  the  stand- 
point  of  producing  food  and  fiber  but  it  is  also  vital  that  agriculture  remain  a 
dynamic  and  viable  industry  fur  the  economic  health  of  the  nation  and  world. 
Its  success  is  totally  dependent  on  an  adequate  number  of  properly  trained  peo- 
ple to  fill  not  only  the  production  needs  but  also  the  many  allied  industry  re- 
quirements such  a.s  me<Aanization,  product  processing,  marketing  and  transpor- 
tation^  supplies  and  all  the  services  related  thereto.  We  have  not  in  our  best 
ability  provided  opportunities  for  our  youth  to  prepare  for  and  improve  their 
competencies  in  these  basic  occupations. 

The  number  of  farmers  in  production  has  over  the  years  decreased  and  has  by 
now.  perhaps,  leveled  off  while  the  number  engaged  in  off-farm  occupation  has 
increased.  WTiile  offerings  in  other  occupational  education  areas  have  been  intro- 
duced in  our  educational  sy.stems,  enrollment  in  agricultural  education  has  re- 
mained steady.  This  indicates  our  youth's  continuing  interest  in  agricultural 
education.  The  Future  Farmers  of  .\merica  Organization  8er>*es  to  motivate  and 
supplement  learning  experiences  of  students.  This  leaming-by-doing  experience 
helps  students  to  develop  skills  and  competencies  they  would  not  othen^iLse 
acquire. 

In  recent  years  it  has  l»een  my  observation  that  year-around  ow>ortunities  to 
provide  instructional  and  super\isory  proirrairis  for  students  has  decreased  by 
nn  alarming  rate.  This  no  doubt,  has  occurred  because  of  insufiicient  funding  and 
the  competition  for  available  funds  by  other  vocational  and  oc*cuaptional  pro- 
grams. Vocational  education  should  he  available  to  all  students.  Procedures 
should  be  established  to  determine  where  the  need  is  for  twelve-months  program.^ 
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and  provide  opportunities  for  stadeiits  ^o  have  career  plans  in  certain  oc- 
cupations. Many  of  oar  students  will  never  lea^e  their  home  communities  nor  go 
to  higher  institntiotis  of  edncation.  We  must  motivate  them  and  provide  for  them 
ways  to  devdop  skills  which  will  allow  them  to  competitively  se^  self  employ* 
ment  and  become  productive  citizens. 

Whereas,  the  Am^idmaits  to  the  V'ocational  Act  of  1968  supplied  funds  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped  and  broadened  the  scope  of  vocational  edo* 
cation,  the  number  of  students  served  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  m.-eds  of  au 
increasingly  technical  society.  Students  who  continue  to  be  In  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
und  twelfth  grades  where  in-depth  competencies  are  gained  are  pivlmbly  not 
mudi  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  student  population  at  these  grade  levels. 
Assuming  that  about  20%  go  to  college,  this  leaves  an  alarming  percentage  of  our 
stadents,who  receive  no  real  In-depth  training. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  more  resources  for  teachers,  equipment,  eta  will  be 
required  and  more  realistic  counseling  provided.  The  point  being  that  through 
the  Act  of  1968  we  expanded  our  vocational  offerings ;  now  we  must  expand  the 
resources  to  meet  the  need  of  this  broader  coverage.  In  addition  to  more  re- 
w.urces,  more  flexibility  is  desired.  Both  the  1963  and  1968  Acts  had  certain  de- 
crees of  flexibility  and  in  drafting  new  legislation  It  is  suggested  that  the  best 
features  of  these  be  included  in  order  that  those  on  the  state  and  local  levels 
may  have  input.  Also,  some  responsibility  should  be  allowed  the  State  Board  of 
Education  In  establishing  need  In  Individual  school  units.  In  Xorth  Carolina, 
some  counties  are  more  able  to  provide  vocational  programs  than  others. 

There  should  be  no  drop-outs.  X^e  resources  for  and  encouragement  of  short 
term  training  programs  should  be  provided  that  will  allow  students  to  enter  the 
job  market  after  their  potentiality  for  drop-out  Is  identified.  This  Is  the  least  we 
can  do.  To  mra  these  training  positions,  resources  for  teacher  training  is  nec- 
essary. There  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  academic  teachers  but  a  real  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers  for  occupational  and  vocational  programs. 

Permit  me  to  note  the  contributions  which  research  and  demonstration  have 
made  In  the  field  of  agriculture.  Where  would  we  be  today  without  research 
which  has  related  to  solving  production  problems?  A  system  of  research  In  vo- 
cational education  was  started  in  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  was  continued 
by  the  Amendments  of  1968. 1  suggest  that  states  have  the  capacity  for  research 
and  demonstration  but  the  funding  is  lacking.  If  only  5%  of  the  total  budget  of 
approximately  $45  million  for  vocational  education  in  Xorth  Carolina  was  set 
aside  for  research  and  evaluation,  it  would  amount  to  $2.25  million.  The  $300r 
000.00  we  receive  is  not  adequate  research  funding  to  carry-out  and  improve  a 
program  as  comprehensive  as  voca^onal  education  nor  Is  It  adequate  to  properly 
evaluate  such  a  system.  It  Is  necessary  to  know  where  we  are,  where  we  are 
going  and  how  best  to  get  there.  In  this  day  of  accountability  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  expect  a  high  degree  evaluation  and  re-evaluation.  In  receut  months  I  have 
.**een  evidence  of  the  practical  worth  or  research  and  evaluation.  They  deserve 
our  support. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  mention  the  limited  and,  I  am  sure  feeble  teaching 
experience  that  was  mine  back  in  the  mid-forties  as  It  relates  to  record  keeping 
and  reporting  requirements.  There  were  quite  enough  or  too  many  of  them  then 
and  from  what  I  hear,  the  situation  Is  worse  today.  I  am  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  having  accurate  information  on  the  county,  state  and  national  levels.  Accord* 
Ing  to  some  of  the  reporting  requirements  I  hear  of  today,  they  border  on  the 
ridlcnlous.  Again,  let  me  suggest  that  the  state  be  permitted  more  flexibility 
to  plan  for  their  own  data  collection  rather  than  having  It  Imposed  from  the  fed* 
eral  level.  Further,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  col- 
lection of  necessary  Information  for  national  planning  by  using  a  National 
Research  and  Development  Center,  such  as  Is  located  right  here  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  University.  I  am  sure  yon  can  get  verification  of  the  comment  on  re- 
porting requirements  by  asking  any  county  or  city  school  Sui)erintendent  and 
any  Vocational  Instructor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  North  Carolina  has  always  taken  pride  In  doing  what  it  could 
In  providing  educational  opportunities  for  all  Its  citizens.  Successor  after  sue-  , 
cessor  of  Governors,  School  Superintendents  and  others  have  led  us  In  this 
field.  Our  attention  often  goes  back  to  one  Governor,  C.  B.  Aycock,  who  did  much 
for  education  In  North  Carolina  who  said  that  "we  mast  provide  for  every  child 
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the  right  for  him  to  burgeon  out  the  beat  that  is  within  him,"  That  challenge  Is 
stm  with  us,  I  feel  certain  you,  your  Ck)mmittee,  the  Congress  and  this  State 
will  help  to  see  that  this  right  is  provided. 
We  thank  you  for  this  opportunl^. 

Chairman  FiaiKixs,  The  next  witness  is  Mr,  K.  Barton  Hayes. 

STATEMEHT  OF  H05.  R.  BAETON  HAYES,  CHAIBMAH,  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCAnON  COMMITTEE,  BOAED  OF  EDUCATION,  HUDSON,  H.C. 

Mr,  Hayes,  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today. 

You  have  heard  today,  after  a  long  hearing,  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  statistics  and  philosophy  of  education  and  the  problems  we 
have  m  education,  I  will  not  burden  you  with  additional  statistics  but 
1  want  to  tell  you  of  a  new  and  innovative  program  that  is  happening 
m  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina,  bom  in  Wilmington  This 
arose  out  of  the  ashes  of  destruction  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
National  Guard,  with  drawn  bayonets,  and  with  the  people  of  Wil- 
mington not  knowing  where  destruction  was  going  to  come  next.  There 
was$l  million  wortli  of  destruction  to  the  school  properties  alone  The 
people  and  the  school  people,  with  the  other  authorities  in  Wilmincr- 
ton,  conceived  of  the  idea  of  an  extended  day,  an  operational  schotTi 
another  night  school.  This  would  speak  to  the  needs  of  the  chili 
pushed  out,  kicked  out  because  he  could  not  succeed  for  various  and 
sundry  reasons. 

They  moved  into  this  school  under  cooperation  witli  industry  in 
which  the  students  were  employed  in  industry  durhig  the  dav.  I'hey 
attended  night  school  from  about  8  o'clock  until  9  o'clock  at  night 
^  The  faculty  is  made  up  of  school  personnel,  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
interested  citizens.  One  of  these  interested  citizens  is  a  big  league  foot- 
ball player,  A  personnel  administrator  for  the  General  Electric  Co., 
was  teaching  communications  skills,  teaching  these  students  how  to 
apply  for  a  job  and  wliat  was  expected  of  them  as  employees.  He 
says — 

I  am  here  for  a  selfish  reason :  First,  to  help  the  students  but  esueciftUv  fo 
help  the  General  Electric  Co.  We  need  employees.  especially  to 

When  I  find  a  student  here  who  loolcs  as  though  he  is  i?oin/r  to  be 
a  good  employee,  alwiifc  the  third  day  after  I  have  met  with  him,  I  have 
an  application  from  the  General  Electric  Co,,  and  the  student  is  on 
the  payroll,  I  have  seen  students  working  for  the  General  Electric  Co , 
in  various  capacities.  Some  of  them  control  machines  and  represent 
many,  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  investment.  The  students  are 
doing  a  useful  job.  They  are  no  longer  charges  of  society. 

I  would  acxonnt  to  you  the  story  of  about  three  students.  The  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  our  State,  Governor  Hunt,  went  to  visit  this  school 
and  lie  asked  a  student,  *'Why  are  you  in  night  school?^'  He  said,  "Mv 
father  has  a  terminal  illness,  there  are  six  in  the  family,  my  mother 
IS  at  work,  I  have  a  job  and  I  am  graduating  from  high  school." 

Another  student  happened  to  l)e  one  of  the  mcml^ers  of  some  of  the 
group  charged  with  some  of  the  burning  and  destruction  in  the  city  of 
U  ilmington.  He  was  enrolled  in  this  school  within  a  few  days  after 
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ho  was  expelled  from  the  schools  of  Wilmington  for  fighting.  Both 
these  boys  were  enrolled,  both  made  friends,  both  went  to  work. 

In  the  meantime,  the  student  was  tried  in  court  and  sentenced  to 
from  15  to  20  years  for  leading  a  riot.  He  told  me  if  the  school  had  been 
there  3  years  ago,  he  would  not  be  in  the  mess  he  was  in  today.  He 
is  a  black  boy.  He  was  recruited  from  the  poolreom,  drinking  wine, 
drunk.  He  went  to  school,  signed  an  application.  Today  he  is  president 
of  the  freshman  class  and  he  has  earned  a  3.85  grade  average.  His  am- 
bition is  to  be  a  lawyer.  .  . 

Another  student  was  in  the  school  witlx  an  IQ  of  142.  He  is  m 
North  Carolina  Univei'sity  today  taking  a  course  where  he  hopes  to 
be  a  lawyer. 

These  are  not  students  who  are  second-class  students.  Tliey  are  not 
taking  a  watered-down  course.  They  are  some  of  the  finest  assets  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  has. 

Of  these  students  who  have  been  in  school  since  August  1973  to 
January  1074,  75  percent  of  these  students  are  gainfully  employed. 
Seventy  i)ercxint  of  the  students  received  jobs  through  the  school. 
They  have  in  that  length  of  time  received  salaries  estimated  to  be  $320,- 
000.  The  cost  of  the  school  has  been  $53,267.  They  have  paid  taxes  in 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  $67,172,  leaving  a  net  profit  to  the  taxpay- 
ei-s  of  approximately  $14,000. 

These  are  students  who  were  dismissed  from  school,  students  w;ho 
were  failures  and  could  not  contribute  to  society.  But  in  a  short  period 
of  time  they  have  made  their  way  and  pav  Federal  and  State  taxes  in 
an  amount  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense  of  the  school. 

We  afjpreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  this 
information. 

Thank  you.  ^  ^       ^      ^  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  fine  statement. 
Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Clary,  executive  director  of  the 

North  Carolina  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education, 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  JOSEPH  BAY  CLABY,  EXECTTmil  DIEECTOB, 
STATE  ADVI80BY  COTIHCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCi^TION,  BA- 
LEIOE,  H.C. 

Dr.  Clary.  I  have  a  long  written  statement 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  record. 

Dr.  Clary.  Thank  you.  .     ,  , 

I  grew  up  on  a  little  farm  and  entered  a  vocational  education 
program.  At  that  point  in  time  if  I  had  to  answer  more  than  just  to  the 
roll,  "here,"  I  could  hardly  get  it  out. 

Vocational  education  taught  me  something  as  to  leadership  skills 
and  actually  how  to  get  to  college  and  through  college. 

I  am  executive  director  of  North  Carolina  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education.  I  am  the  Billy  Howard  in  Kentucky  and 
the  Bruce  Howell  of  Florida.  .  . 

This  council  sort  of  serves  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  citizens  of 
this  State  concerning  vocational  education.  The  council  makes 
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recommendations  to  the  State  board  of  education  and  does  some 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  services  and  activities. 

This  council  has  done  an  extensive  review  of  the  amendments  of 
1968.  In  the  prepared  statement  you  will  find  a  summary  of  some 
of  the  findings. 

With  your  pennission,  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  one  special 
activity  "of  the  council  »vhich  I  think  might  be  important  to  this 
committee. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1908.  require  that  the 
rules  of  the  State  ad\isory  council  on  vocational  education  allow 
the  citizens  of  tiie  State  at  least  once  a  year  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  on  vocational  education.  Our  council  has  taken  this  man-, 
date  ^cry  seriously  and  has  done  so  for  eacli  of  the  past  o  yeare. 
During  the  pa?^  year  or  two^  during  our  meetings  we  would  liave 
about  12  or  15  people  coming  m  to  make  statements.  There  were  a  lot 
of  lengthy  statements  and  a  lot  of  "me  tooV 

In  1972,  we  decided  we  wanted  to  join  with  the  department  of 
education  and  hold  regional  foxoims.  That  year  we  held  tl;ree  fonims 
attended  by  about  600  people.  Last  year  we  held  forums  in  eight  regions 
of  the  State  which  were  attended  by  a  total  of  about  800  people.  This 
year  as  we  began  to  talk  about  our  forums,  we  had  plans  for  holding 
17  of  tliese  in  the  State  but,  because  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  gaso- 
line problems  in  cur  State  in  February,  we  begau  to  figure  that  nooody 
would  be  able  to  get  to  a  meeting. 

In  view  of  that,  we  decided  mstead  of  holding  17,  to  hold  several 
hundred  across  the  State.  We  did  this  on  April  3.  One  of  the  superin- 
tendents who  was  present  at  that  time  spoke  to  you  this  morning. 
"Ve  had  small  group  discussions  on  occupational  education  and  we 
directed  the  hearings  from  here  in  Raleigh  on  statewide  television 
on  our  educational  channel  network. 

As  of  noon  yesterday,  we  had  reports  that  112  groups  had  met 
across  the  State.  We  had  indications  that  in  those  112  groups,  1,684 
people  were  in  attendance  and  they  spent  2  hours  talking  about  voca- 
tional education  in  the  State.  Each  of  these  groups  were  asked  to  re- 
spond in  group  discussions  to  three  questions. 

No.  1,  who  should  occupational  education  be  for?  We  could  sum- 
marize very  quickly  that  it  was  the  general  consensus  that  any  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  the  public  schools  or  community  college  system  in 
this  State  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  vocational  edu- 
cation program. 

No.  2,  the  question  was  asked,  how  well  are  your  local  i^rograms 
doing?  The  general  consensus  was  our  local  programs  are  doing  quite 
well  except  for  the  fact  we  do  not  have  enough  of  them.  Our  equip- 
ment in  many  rases  is  getting  pretty  old.  Facilities  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be.  We  have  limited  funds  in  terms  of  supplies  and  so  forth. 
In  general,  the  kind  of  tilings  you  have  heard  earlier  today  were  ex- 
pressed. It  was  also  said  to  us  that  we  have  a  group  of  students,  par- 
ticularly dropouts  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  who  do  not  seem  to 
fit  into  any  progiam.  Now,  those  communities  had  not  had  the  op- 
tx)rtnnitv  for  the  kind  of  program  Mr.  Haves  discussed  with  you  in 
terms  QLf  new  programs  juts  beginning  in  this  State. 
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Another  question  asked  was  what  ought  to  be  done  statewide  or  on 
the  local  level  to  improve  programs  for  the  citizenry?  Lots  of  people 
still  do  not  understand  the  opportunities.  Some  of  the  suggestions  were 
to  initiate  base  programs  on  manpower  need,  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  programs,  improve  guidance  programs,  and  this  came  out 
time  and  time  again. 

Then  we  asked  each  participant  in  these  meetings  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  put  down  on  paper  their  individual  views  concerning  voca- 
tional education.  I  wish  I  could  read  to  you  each  of  the  838  individual 
statements  we  have  collected  from  citizens  across  our  State,  We  have 
five  notebooks  full  of  these  statements.  The  people  were  saying  they 
think  the  programs  are  needed  and  very  helpful,  the  outlook  is  en- 
couraging, vocational  education  is  beccmiing  a  vital  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  but  we  have  inadequate  facilities,  equipment,  materials, 
the  mission  is  not  clear  to  some  members.  Then  they  suggested  that  we 
try  to  do  something  about  each  one  of  these  things,  seek  to  emphasize 
quality.  They  talked  about  better  selection  and  training  of  teachers 
since  the  quality  of  the  program  is  going  to  denend  on  the  quality  of 
the  teachers.  They  suggested  more  counselors  oe  provided,  qualified 
administrative  personnel  and  continuous  public  involvement, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  advisory  council  in  this  State  and  the  other  Stat<»s 
and  territories  try  to  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people  in  our 
States  and  we  try  to  transfer  these  concerns  to  our  boards  of  education. 
We  think  we  have  an  excellent  track  record  in  terms  of  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  State  board  of  education  to  these  recommendations  and 
concerns. 

May  I  thank  you  again  for  the  opporttmity  to  appear.  May  I  take 
one  quick  last  word.  I  would  like,  on  behalf  of  the  people  on  tlie  ad- 
visory council,  to  pay  tribute  to  your  staff  members.  We  feel  in  Jack 
Jennings  and  Charlie  Radcliffe  we  have  two  people  to  whom  we  can 
get  close  and  to  whom  we  can  tell  our  problems.  They  always  listen. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  am  glad  yon  paid  tribute  to  these  two  gentle- 
men who  really  are  the  backbone  of  Con^jressmen  Perkins  and  Quie. 
We  depend  on  them  and  they  are  outstan^ng  and  they  will  always  be 
at  your  service. 

Thank  you  for  a  wonderful  appearance  today. 

Dr.  Clary.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepai^ed  statement  of  Dr.  Clary  follows :] 

pREPAREn  Statement  of  Joseph  Ray  Ci*ary.  Executive  Director.  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education.  Rai.eioh,  N.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mmbors  of  the  committee:  My  name  is  Joseph  Ray  Clary.  I 
nm  employed  by  the  Xorth  CaroHim  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vo<ationul 
Education  as  itH  Executive  Director. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  in  Xorth  Carolina  is  made  up  of  12  persons,  ap- 
pointe<l  by  the  Governor,  and  has  the  following  resiwnsibilities  desi^iated  under 
provisions  of  P.L.  90-570  (Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1908)  : 

(1)  Advise  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  development  of  the  State 
Plan  for  Vt*cational  Education : 

(2)  Advise  the  State  Board  on  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
o£  the  State  Plan ; 

(3)  Evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities  and  pub- 
Msh  and  distribute  the  results ;  and 
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(4)  Prev^re  and  sttbmit  through  the  State  Board  to  the  CammlBsioner  and 
to  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Cotmcil  an  annual  evaluaUon  report 

This  statement  is  presented  in  four  parts.  Part  1  describes  the  process  used 
by  the  CGondl  in  recenUy  evaluating  the  VocaUonal  EducaUon  Amendments 
of  1968  and  contains  a  summary  of  the  findings.  Part  U  highlights  findings  from 
two  recent  studies  funded  by  the  Council  to  solicit  views  of  administrators  and 
teachers  toward  occupational  educaUon,  Part  IH  summarizes  efforts  of  the 
Council  to  solicit  citixens  views  on  occupational  education.  Part  IV  deals  with 
recommendations  for  vocational  education  legislation^ 

PABT  1.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968  

SUMHABX  OF  THi  FB0CE88  AND  FINDINGS 

Recently  the  Council  prepared  a  special  evaluation  report  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  to  evaluate 
P.L,  dO-576  (Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968)  and  tc  make  recom- 
mendations for  new  vocational  legislation. 

The  Council  voted  to  undertake  the  task  at  a  regular  meeting  on  November 
1«,  1973.  The  Executive  Director  was  assigned  responsibility  to  coordinate  the 
eyaluaUon  activities.  These  activities  included:  vocational  educaUon  program 
visits  and  interviews  with  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators  by  Council 
members;  data  collection  and  interviews  with  State  Education  agency  personnel ; 
reviews  of  recent  State  agency  and  Advisory  Council  reports;  and  requests  for 
information,  suggestions  and  recommendations  from  school  system  superintend- 
ents, local  VHiational  education  directors,  community  college  and  technical  in- 
stitute presidents,  the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Association,  chairmen  of  pro- 
gram area  State  advisory  committees,  and  others.  Written  statements  were 
solicited.  Several  representatives  of  the  above  groups  met  with  the  Council  for 
further  elaboration  and  discussion,  A  two-day  Council  meeting  was  devoted  to 
these  discussions  and  to  reviewing  and  revising  a  first  draft  of  the  report 

A  summary  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  special  study  renort 
follows,  ^ 

State  Plans 

The  State  Plan  concept  is  good.  In  a  number  of  ways  it  has  been  very  beneficial 
Increased  Involvement  In  its  development  has  had  positive  benefits,  I^y  citizen 
input  through  the  State  Advisory  Council,  other  organized  groups  and  the  gen- 
eral public  through  the  public  heftring  Is  commendable. 

There  have  been  problems  wtlh  the  State  Plan,  United  States  Oflice  of  Edu- 
cation guidelines  have  been  restrictive,  detailed  and  somewhat  dictatorial.  As  a 
real  planning  and  management  tool  it  has  beei  described  as  ''too  detaillsh,  fjoo 
rigid,  too  complicated,  and  too  late,"  It  has  beei.  extremely  difficult  to  adjust  tht; 
North  Carolina  funding  pattern  to  some  of  tliC  restrictions  lm;x)sed  through  the 
State  Plan  guidelines  which  are  Infinenced  by  legislation.  The  requirements  for  a 
'public  hearing"  after  the  Plan  has  be^i-  drafted  has  kept  this  activity  from 
being  as  productive  as  it  was  intendetl,  Tl  e  timing  of  State  Plan  development  and 
approval  keeps  it  from  maximally  Impacting  on  local  program  planning. 

Requirements  for  a  State  Plan  should  be  maintained  but  somewhat  modified. 
It  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  improving  occupational  education  programs. 
Categorical  Programs 

In  general,  categorical  funding  under  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1068  has  proven  to  be  both  gootl  and  bad.  It  does  assure  that 
funds  are  spent  for  specific  purposes  and  that  key  areas  of  concern  are  given 
attention.  The  benefits  from  some  categorical  funding,  e.g.,  research  and  ex 
emplary  programs,  are  lust  beginning  to  be  prominent.  Emphasis  Is  given  to  areas 
which  otherwise  might  hn^e  been  overlooked  or  minimized. 

Categorical  funding,  however,  lias  also  caused  problems.  It  does  not  lend  It- 
self to  "total,"  well  coordinated  programs.  Sepnrato  funding  guidelines  com- 
plicate administration,  allocation  of  funds,  evaluation,  and  auditing.  The  re- 
quire<l  documentation  to  satisfy  federal  auditors  is  sometimes  extremely  hard  to 
obtain,  of  little  use  to  the  State  agency,  and  duplicative  of  other  useful  reporting 
efforts. 

Vocational  education  legislation  should  Identify  broad  areas  for  which  major 
attention  through  funding  should  be  given.  However,  funding  procedures,  regula- 
tions, reporting,  and  auditing  should  be  simplified, 
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Reacarch,— One  of  tlie  nmjor  JjeiiQUts  of  the  reseaiC*l>  funds  iias  been  the  de- 
velopment of  research  coordinating  units— In  Xorth  Carolina  called  the  Oc- 
cupational Research  Unit.  They  have  taken  the  leauershlp  lu  Identifying  occupa- 
tional education  research  needs  In  the  State,  provided  consultant  ser\ices  to  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  in  tlie  research  area,  and  hf»ve  both  conducted  and  funded 
research  activities.  Dissemination  of  research  results  has  been  an  Important 
activity.  .     ,   .   .  « 

There  have  been  problems.  Research  Is  expensive.  It  Is  long  range.  Results 
come  slowly.  Most  lof-nl  .school  units  lack  the  time,  money.  i)ersonnel.  or  expertise 
tA  conduct  sophistlcatetl  re.search.  Impact  on  programs  and  State  planning  is 
difficult  to  determine— or  else  rathe,  minimal. 

We  believe  that  vooatlomil  education  research  is  Important  and  must  be  con- 
tinued In  some  way.  ^    *  J 

Kxempiarfj  Proj^ram*,— Exemplary  programs  should  be  part  of  tlie  demon- 
stration and  dissemination  steps  of  the  research  process.  In  North  Carolina 
we  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  connection  very  clearly.  Final  reports  on 
exemplary  programs  and  projects  have  not  been  developed  and  disseminated 
sufficient!  V  for  us  to  nmke  an  ucenrate  evaluation. 

We  believe  strongly  In  the  concept  of  exemplary  programs  and  activities  but 
think  they  shotild  l»e  Incorporated  into  the  research  and  dissemination  program 
rather  than  funded  separately. 

Couftumcr  avd  //omt  »m/:infir.— Tlie  dual  roles  of  wage-earner  and  homemaker 
for  a  high  percentage  of  both  men  and  women  in  the  work  force  Is  clear  evidence 
of  the  Importance  of  this  area. 

The  programs  in  North  Carolina  have  been  effective  and  beneficial.  Changes 
have  been  made  to  reflect  current  and  future  needs.  Each  year  more  male  students 
are  enrolling  in  and  J»enefltting  from  the  programs. 

We  see  little  rea.son  for  "categorical  f\mding"  for  this  area  except  to  show 
that  Its  puriwses  are  somewhat  different  from  tlie   wage-earning"  vocational 

programs.  ,  *  v.    m  »  * 

Cooptra/ire.— Cooperative  education  programs  have  proven  to  be  efficient  and 
effective  In  providing  wage-earning  skills  to  people.  Their  promotion  through 
categorical  funding  under  IM^,  DO-576  has  been  good. 

Public  understanding  of  the  differences  between  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams and  work-study  programs  has  not  been  effected.  In  fact,  some  vocational 
education  administrators  and  teachers  have  implemented  programs  with  very 
slight,  if  any.  differences. 

We  see  little  reason  for  separate  categorical  funding  for  cooperative  programs. 
We  do  see  them  as  an  efficient  and  effective  technique  which  should  be  strongly 
promoted.  The  '*i)ermls8lvenes8"  of  the  guldePnes  under  this  category  should 
be  retained  with  any  move  to  incorporate  this  area  Into  "regular"  programs. 

Definitions  Involved  in  cooperative  education  and  in  worU  study  programs 

should  be  clarified.  .  .  ^  ^    *  *  ^  * 

Work-study.— FundB  under  this  category  have  assisted  thousands  of  students  to 
stay  in  school  and  to  participate  in  vocational  education  programs. 

Expenditures  for  work-etudy  activities  for  economically  disadvantaged  students 
enrolled  In  vocational  education  programs  should  continue  to  be  allowable  (and 
encouraged)  under  any  new  le^slatlom  .   ,  ^    ^,     «  ^  ^i* 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  separate  categorical  funding.  Expenditures  for 
this  purpose  should  be  made  allowable  from  regular  program  grants  or  as  assist- 
ance to  disadvantaged  and/or  handicapped  students. 

We  strongly  recommend  a  lifting  of  the  restriction  of  maximum  earnings 
of  $45.00  per  month  for  a  Ucal  student  or  $60.00  per  month  for  a  commuting 
student.  Changes  in  the  minimum  wage  law  results  in  much  less  than  15  hours  per 
week  which  can  be  worked.  a 

Curriculum.—'So  funds  have  been  allocated  to  North  Carolina  under  this 
category.  Some  materials  developed  through  large  grants  from  U,S,0,E.  to 
organizations  In  other  States  have  begun  to  come  into  the  State, 

We  see  no  need  for  separate  categorical  funding  of  this  area, 

EPDA.^-These  funds  have  allowed  for  rather  massive  and  much  needed 
pn>fessional  development— particularly  in-service  education  activlties--for 
teachers  and  administrators.  It  has  impacted  favorably  on  an  extremely  high 
iiercentage  of  the  vocational  education  teachers  in  the  State, 

Professional  development  (Iwth  pre-service  and  in-service)  should  be  strongly 
encouraged  through  new  vocational  education  legislation. 
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Disadwita^ifd  aisd  hjxidicipi^  indents  hare  always  beec  »*rved  tfaroogh 
v<K*atioo;tl  »?diic:itioQ  prv^raias  in  North  Ctrcaina.  We  do  not  ii^le^e  the  "set- 
9&ides^  ft>r  these  p«rpois4e&  xht  ItfisiatiaiL  landing,  juid^ues*  etc  have  been 
elJScienc  effective.  As  a  vxhcae.  Ti&ry  Utnited  benefits  hare  accrued.  Peihape  the 
extra  sopport  and  the  iocriMu^  ssertsitiTitT  to  theste  per^oos  hare  been  beneficiaL 

We  axe  cooviri«ti  bo'wvT«',  that  the  aiieaiion,  the  resrtncuons,  and  the  guide- 
lines for  acciXQitah^tr  hatv  had  a  zsegatire  rather  than  a  positive  effect.  Some 
of  thesi*  prob2«ns  iodode : 

'2.  ^«5cre«atioa  and  s?HiciaI  atleniion  to  these  students  I:  are  had  unfortunate 
results. 

3.  Fra^eQtati<»  of  pit^rarss  has  res^ilred. 

■L  Adequate  docuzDefitxrion  and  accmintability  is  impossible  under  current 
restrictioiss  and  requrneaeats  to  proride  disadvanta^r'^d  and  handicapj^ed  stu- 
dent? a  n«>  '-'lal  sin^atSoc 

5w  A:l7T)mrj.rracic>Q  ciiaoiic. 

These  *c  cf  nsck  mmti  dshcr  he  cJirmtiiiicd  or  great} p  t.  -TtpUftcd. — Re- 

strictions or  juideiiiK*  or  a«ocntabiliiy  prtx^ures  so  stringent  as  to  result  in 
segTv^Mtion  of  dtsadrania^ed  and.  or  handkapped  students  into  groups  must  l»e 
prohibited. 

We  think  the  legiscaii^xj  $^iOvld  speak  to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
bs;ndi>.iipped  but  in  a  csoch  n»re  reiaUstac  fashion 

We  would  sugj^  that : 

I.  The  .<et-ajsides  as  s?xh  shou}d  fee  eliminated, 

D^?dnitkfc:5  the  terms  should  be  ccvmmon  throughout  all  the  Federal  agen- 
ciesand  pct>grarts^ 

3.  Aatntion  u»  helping  dissdvantaged  and  handicapped  student*  succeed  in 
rsfptlar  progran^s  should  be  the  majo.'  focus, 

-t  In  place  o£  sec-asides  and  the  inherent  problems  of  9et-asidt>s,  States  should 
be  required  to  snow  ther  {ottpotse  to  alleviate  di  jadvantages  and/or  l.:indicaps 
to  enhan^ce  success  in  rc^inlar  prcvgram^ 

5.  Ftind:5  t  with  or  wiUsout  a  Tuimmuni  peroratage  requirement)  should  be  used 
TO  pay  the  crtr*  co^4  of  these  jtodeats  as  a  result  of  or  in  order  to  enroll  li.  a 
regular  vocailccal  edncation  prv^grun  (fees,  special  materials,  eqtilpment,  etc* 
youth  ciub  does.,  transportation,  special  physical  or  medical  needs  or  equipment, 
remedial  assistance  in  the  ba^  skills,  sp^al  counaeUng,  etc) 

6L  All  guidelines  and  accountability  procedures  should  be  stre&mlined  and  sim* 
pUfied  to  a»ure  effieetiTe  iniegTation  into  regular  programs  rather  than  encour- 
age sc^regatioiL 

The  Advisory  Cooncil  has  bees  effective.  Its  inlSoence  has  impacted  on  State 
planning  and  po&cy.  It  should  be  pan  of  any  future  vocational  education  l«ris- 
latioQ. 

Good  feature*  of  the  legiaiatlon  li^ode  mandated  establishment,  membershin 
categories^  atteficioc  to  indepeadenoe.  specific  responsibilities,  mandated  rules 
indoding  opponunity  for  en«<«ioei  uf  public  viewa,  eftrouragMnent  for  staff, 
and  funds  to  carry  oat  responsibilities. 

Membership  categories  need  reconsdoeration  to  assure  a  better  balance  between 
lay  citiaens  and  professional  edixators.  Some  assurances  for  membership  con< 
tinuity  should  be  reqtdred. 

Other  Elements 

General  Fmdim^^ 

1.  Federal  fund*  for  vocational  education  have  increased  from  $S,d71,6S5  in 
FY  1969  to  $14.6?1X9at)  in  FY  1^ 

2.  State  and  local  expenditures  have  increased  from  $34,458,^  in  FY  1969 
to  ns.55»490  In  FY 

3w  Federal  funds  ai*  -^overnsat^hed"  by  local  and  State  funds  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  better  than  a  5 :1  ratio. 

4.  Program  expansion,  diversificttion,  and  reorientation  has  come  about. 

5.  Occupatioeal  edocaticffl  enroilments  have  grown  in  l>oth  secondary  and  post- 
secofidary  p(t>gramsL 
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ft.  Lay  dtiien  ptrticipAtloa  in  pUnnlnf  and  ertlntUnt  rocattoiuil  edncttlon 
proframa  hM  increMed« 

7,  State  and  local  planning  hare  ImproTcd. 

a  New  faculties  for  occupational  education  bare  t)eec  conatrocted  throof hout 
the  State* 

9.  Vocational  educatitin  has  taK«n  ca  Increaslnc  Importance  In  the  total  (school 
protcram. 

10.  Professional  developn»cnt  •cUniie*  (especially  in-serrice  education)  have 
expanded. 

Title  X  FrotMoHM  of  the  Sd%cational  Amendfnent$  of  mt  (PX,  92^18) 

Title  X— Occupational  Education— of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972, 
If  funded  and  Implemented  properly  should  have  a  number  of  positive  effects 
upon  occupational  education  programs  in  North  Carolina.  These  would  Indude ; 

1.  Further  encoumge,  strengthen,  and  improve  comprehensive  State  ptanning. 

2.  EsUbllshment  of  priorities. 

a  Minimise  or  eliminate  duplications. 

4.  Insure  lay  cltisen  participating  in  planning  and  evaluating  oc^pational 
educa  ion  programs. 

5.  Expan<l  and  strengthen  postsecondary  Institutions. 

6.  Increase  funding  authorizations. 

7  'Strengthen  Federal  level  administration  and  leadership. 

8,  Increase  respouHlbllitles  of  State  Advisory  <:k)uncil8  on  Vocational  Education. 

9.  Increase  availability  of  occupational  education  programs. 

10.  Encourage  the  Infusion  of  occupational  education  Into  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  on  an  equal  footing  with  academic  education. 

11  Improve  program  articulation  between  educational  levels. 

Section  1202  of  Part  L  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  requires  any 
State  desiring  assistance  under  Title  X  or  SecUon  1203  (Comprehensive  State- 
wide Planning)  to  establish  a  State  Commission  which  is  broadly  and  equitably 
representative  of  the  general  public  and  private  nonprofit  and  proprietary  Insti- 
tutions or  postsecondary  Institutions  to  Initiate  and  conduct  a  comprehensive 
program  of  planning.  .     ^  • 

This  provision  has  the  potential  for  providing  a  systematic  structure  for  co- 
onlluatlng  the  plannltsg*  implementation,  administration,  and  evaluation  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  Title  X  provisions  are  properly  carried  out. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  Commissions  do  not  become  political  en- 
titles* dominated  by  higher  education  (or  any  other  one  segment  of  the  educa- 
tional or  political  structure),  super  agencies,  or  weak  "pass  through  only'* 
boardSf 

The  makeup  of  the  commission  should  be  balanced  with  educational  leader* 
ship  (all  levels  represented),  manpower  education  agencies,  and  lay  cltlsens 
properly  represented.  ^     .      ^  •  . 

Adequate  fiscal  aud  legislative  support  should  be  given  for  proper  planning, 
staffing,  etc. 

PART  ir.  VIEWS  or  ADMINI8TBATOB8  AKD  TEACHCSS  TOWAW)  OCCUPATIONAL  EDCCA- 
TIO!t — ^nsCAL  TEAB  1»T8 

What  Did  the  AdminUtraton  Bayt 

Over  2r)0  school  administrators  (community  college  and  technical  Institute 
presidents,  deans,  and  directors,  public  school  superintendents,  local  occupa* 
tional  education  directors,  and  secondary  school  principals)  responded  to  a  sur- 
vey of  views  of  administrators  toward  occupational  education  In  North  Carolina. 
These  represented  78%  of  the  324  administrators  (selected  by  a  very  carefully 
designefl  random  sampling  technique)  to  whom  the  surveys  were  mailed.  In- 
terviews were  conducted  with  one  administrator  from  each  of  the  administra- 
tive categories  in  each  educational  district— a  total  of  40  Interviews.  This 
evaluation  study  was  conducted  for  the  Ouncll  by  the  Home  Economics  Center 
for  Research,  University  of  Korth  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Summary  of  Findinffi 

Phnonophy  of  Occupational  Education 

The  philosophy  of  occupational  education  held  by  50%  to  75%  of  the  admin- 
istrators Involved  the  beliefs  that  (a)  occupational  education  programs  at  the 
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jwmj-*i«<«finaErT  Jcrel  nbould  prepare  students  for  a  specific  occopatlon,  (b)  o<s 
;*ii}it:Ufii]£:  i^ucarjoxi  if  m^ceKsarr.  ici  major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  skill 
a«>vfij(i}iixieiit,  had  >d»  c^rnpanonal  education  praimms  are  not  difficult  to 
lidmuuKtcr. 

Chaupcp  }k'vi*drd  tn  OcrupaUfmai  Educati/.n 

OhfiWes  acrordt^  top  prion tr,  rei»rdlei?s  of  proup  or  district,  were  the  fol- 
H*wjn^r  t .  &li(»cftUon  of  funds  on  a  more  flexible  liasis.  (b>  total  fundini;  by  the 
SiiiTe  fic  (trrrpatiMia:  edocarion.  including  lOCKr  funding  of  teacher  salarless.  (c) 
joiu:  effnn*  zl  cnrricnium  i»ianiiin5  l»etween  hijrti  schooU  and  community  colleges 
*aid  Technic&l  insuruttjs,  end  « d  i  more  realistic  jaiidance  s»er vices, 

liamrrf  to  Itnpnfrmimt  of  Orcupattofjol  Kdvc<ttion 

Barnei>  tr  rbe  uupr  vfiaenT  of  occnjiarional  education  programs  recocnizt*d  by 
lit  jfiis:  •,*^.c  of  rlit-  admini'  trators  were  the  uncertainty  and  the  inadequacy  of 
Sriirt-i-JoT^^  f  ui>ds.  *  nht-r  tiarrif rs  sujyestfd  by  to  T4<~<^  of  the  administrators 
L  xht  ift.-k  uf  c<iii-n.uuica!it»n  iKTueen  various  fn'in:j>s  of  |>ei»ple  iuvolvwl 
ai-  rhf  t»ihirsin,»iiji.  i»r»KfS?%  i  ^niidanrv  j^ers^miitt  unj»rei*ared  to  <^mmunicate 
w^tl  srud♦♦ll:^  almu:  tKvi.ii:i:jou:iI  fdut-ation.  and  u  >  dejendence  of  p^of;ram^  on 
f  uiidix;;:  n:  nil  JeveK 

.VcTWf  f*"'  F/tf     AdrtitO'-t;  Committees 

Sii]»]»iir:  jr.vt'X  t  y  mvire  xts^u  J^^r  of  thr  administrators  to  the  following 
fuiicrjiiiw-  of  ji{}nH»rT  (•i»nAn.i:ie<»> .  »»»  aid  :n  plaimiu):  the  i»ro|n^m.  (b)  aid  in 

uUiLT-iii:  ;he  jithictjiu*.  c  <  help  in  publidzinc  aiul  ikronw^fin^r  programs,  and 
L    .riT<*:nrf»riiic  repium'  needs  and  oppvtnmiltlt*^  that  affect  ocvuiiational  edU' 

TiH-  iism*if  t^iijc'X  Tr»Cf  or  mo  e  <»f  the  adnAimNtrat4>rs  i*un.«idered  descrii»tlve  of 
:iH*.r  ui?»*rnc'rjona'.  jier>*mr-.l  were  practicai  work  exi^erienc-e  relevant  to  their 
Tf'urliiU;:  Se.d  and  the  estJittlishmeut  of  i^tisfactorr  relati^mships  with  admin- 
istn.r.i't^  j*er«ume-.  and  with  srudeiits.  Aspects  of  Instructional  personnel  also 
{•t>n*ydf*red  deftcyipt:vt-  l>y  T^f^c  u>  74 '"c  of  tbe  administrators  were  professional 
7ire;n.rarjnii,  c^ui- ziUini:  relevant  work  eiperieuces,  and  the  ci^tablishment  of  satis- 
iji.tory  relanrnsLip<  wiLh  business  and  industry  personnel,  academic  instructors, 
i^nt  fnijdanr^  iH'rs*>iine^  AdxiniNtrator^  (Mn<iderea  their  in^rtructional  personnel 

i«i<:  ad^cm^Jt  iht*.r  prejiaraUon  for  meeting  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and 
ImndicJippe/i  srndects. 


A  ma.ioriry  o7  odmlnisTrator?  considered  only  one  aspect  of  their  facilities, 
<u.tKy  rfHimremf^ntK,  a«  adequate  AiH>r^^matelT  rwo-flfths  of  the  administrators 
rf»;»orred  riiKi  their  facilities  were  adequate  in  terms  of  adaptability  to  program 
iif^ds  i.nc  immiKT  ot  rraiiH*t»>  to  tie  accommodated.  The  aspect*  of  facilities  oon- 
<anert^  Jeasr  adequate  were  amormt  of  space  and  provisions  for  independent  study 
areas 

Eotnprttrt** 

Eqni]»nien:  was  reiarded  af  5?afe.  functional,  and  uivto-date  by  a  majority  of 
zii*^  fidn.;iiisrra:orsK  but  was  c(»nsidered  to  lie  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
vtnerj  t>5  ies5  than       of  rbem. 

]  nxZ'-urttMtol  HctcrtaU 

Iii<mirrjona.  mjiTenjils  werf  :-in<;idered  «uffi(ien:  in  quantity,  up-to-date,  relev- 
liiic  a]ipropriare  by  apjir^Ximately  three-fifth*i  of  the  admitiistrators.  Only 
4i*^r  <ff  Die  administrators,  b.-^wever,  indicated  that  materials  were  available 
wi»:!i.  we-Tf-  fiefagned  for  vtnoas  rates  of  learning. 

Cnmmtiuitp  Support 

A  n.Jvj<'r:ry  *>t  the  adm;iiisrrati>rs  considered  c<»mmnnity  support  for  their  prr>- 
cr;,m-  '  i»f  ndequjiTf  The  least  desrnpnre  a<peot  was  that  of  employers  grant- 
AiZ  "red,:  ;l  rri*ii.  v.c  program?  ft»:  training  received  in  •  chool  programs. 

SCienuori'  ^utids 

Tuim>  for  pnrchii<:nc  .nsrn^ctjj^nal  materials,  rep^'^cing  equipment,  and  main- 
Ti^^L.nc  fac^hues  were  regardfnl  a«  adequate  by  only  two- fifths  of  the  admin- 
^•,rrt:f»r<'  whereas,  fund*  f^r  sa  aries  were  regarded  as  adequate  by  three-fifths 
<if  thf  iidmixii«craror<i. 
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One-half  of  the  nanilnlstnitors  Interviewed  rei>ortetI  that  funding  for  occu- 
ptitliMial  eduration  was  totally  Inndoquate. 

Oroupn  of  Persons  Served 

AssossniontH  of  profcmnis  ns  to  provisions  made  for  vnrums  );roui>s  of  peopio 
n*vcnI(Ml  that  oOCr  to  7r»%  of  the  ndmlnlstmtors  reported  proRrnms  for  the  socio- 
econonilcnlly  and  a(*:)domlcal)y  dUadvantaffcd.  tho  ar:idMnir.iUy  and  non-ai^a- 
demirally  ra!cnto<l.  nml  females.  Ho\\('\er.  only  one-third  to  oi:e-hulf  of  the 
adiiiinUtnitnrs  n >i»ort(d  programs  f(»r  the  physically  and  mentnlly  hnndlcapiHHi. 
post-se<Hmdary  stndents,  adnlts,  and  dro|M)nts,  The  data  revealed  a  seeondary/ 
post  secondary  split  hi  that  more  |M»Ht-*«(H-ondary  than  secondary  nduUnlstrators 
indicated  that  tlieir  projrnims  pn»vlded  f«»r  the  physically  handlcapiK»d.  the 
ac.ulemlcally  taleattnl  post-M»c(»ndary  stndents.  adnlts,  females,  and  se<'ondary 
scIkmiI  droponts. 

Administrators  consldenMi  the  fact(»rs  most  responsihle  for  lack  of  pn)vlsi<m<i 
for  tli(»se  varlons  };ronps  of  people  to  lie  llndtc'd  fnmlK.  limited  facilities,  and  a 
limited  variety  of  proirram^!. 

MoMt  S'moM*  Prohicm 

Many  adndrilstrators.  when  nske<l  what  they  c(»nsldered  the  mo^t  serlons  proli- 
lem  associatwl  with  (K'enpational  education,  listed  Items  which  had  already  l»een 
s|KH*lfie<l  earlier  In  the  re|M)rt  as  chanp:es  neeiled  or  harriers  to  the  improvement 
of  oeenpatiomil  education,  I.e.,  lack  of  funds  and  facilities,  the  imajre  of  ooenpa* 
tional  (Klucation.  low  salaries,  hu'k  of  well'Prepared  teachers,  too  much  red  tai»e, 
lack  of  unity  with  aeadeudc  areas,  and  lack  of  student  interest  in  programs. 


An  evaluation  of  occupational  education  from  the  instructor's  viewpoint  was 
the  ohjeet  of  a  study  made  for  the  Council  hy  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  Western  Carolina  I'niverslty, 

A  total  of  233  teachers  made  usahle  responses  to  a  survey  instrument,  and 
47  additional  teachers  were  personally  interviewed.  The  teachers  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  occapational  education  teachers  in  puhlic  junior  high  schools, 
high  schools,  commnnlty  colleges  aad  technical  institutes  throughout  the  State 
of  North  Carolina, 

A  summarized  version  of  their  responses  follows. 

Question  1 :  ffota  do  injttruciors  perceive  program  ohjectiveif  Teachers  at  all 
Instructional  levels  define  the  major  goal  of  their  programs  to  be  the  transmission 
of  joh  related  skills. 

Question  2 :  To  ichat  extent  do  in$iructor»  perceive  that  program  goaU  are 
bring  reached T  Instructors  perceive  the  major  goals  of  their  programs  as  gen- 
erally l>elng  achieved,  whether  they  teach  at  the  junior  high/liigh  school  level 
or  the  commnnlty  college  technical  Institute  level. 

Question  3 :  How  do  inntmctors  perceive  the  nature  of  enroUre^ — numher,  how 
ttclccicA,  compoMtion,  ctc.f  Occupational  education  Instructors  In  North  Carolina 
feel  U-it  enrollment  in  their  programs  is  increasing  somewhat.  They  do  nol  feel 
tliat  the  enrollment  of  minority  students  Is  Increasing  as  rapidly  as  overall 
enrollment»  however.  Tliey  feel  that  their  programs  make  adequate  provision 
for  most  minority  groups,  except  the  physically  handicapped. 

Students  get  Into  occupathmal  education  programs  primarily  through  personal 
choice,  and  most  Instnictors  see  no  neetl  for  change  In  the  recruitment  process, 

Qne<5tlon  4:  What  arc  in^iructom  pcrreptioni  of  the  adequacy  of  faciUticn, 
equifmcnt,  and  teaching  materiaUt  Instructors  express  slight  agreement  that 
instrnetiom  nmterials  and  equipment  are  adequate,  but  they  express  amitiva- 
lence  al»^Mit  the  adefprncy  of  fncilities  and  funds, 

Oue.«stlon  r»:  M'hat  arc  iniftractorif  perception^  of  the  adequacy  of  '^nupporV 
from  Mclcrtcd  individuals,  groups,  and  aqcnricnf  Of  the  list  of  Individuals,  groujis, 
and  affcnrlev  identlfie<l,  local  program  directors  were  attributed  greatest  support. 
Parents  of  students  were  viewed  as  offeriug  least.  State  area  directors  were 
viewed  as  of  (»n1v  sllghtiv  more  assistance  than  parents. 

Qnesti«m  « :  Uoir  do  inntructors  tM'cir  the  nafcty  practices  unedt  Approximately 
one  foiirth  of  the  occur  itlonal  Hlucation  instnictors  do  not  view  safety  practices 
as  relevant  to  their  programs.  When  safety  practices  are  defined  as  relevant, 
aUnost  all  instructors  considered  current  practices  as  either  generally  or  com- 
pletely adequate. 


What  Did  the  Instructors  ^ay? 
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Quostlou  7  •  What  do  inBtrurlors  perceive  to  he  ihi  nature  and  extent  of  the  U9e 
of  Citizen  Advisory  Oroupst  Slightly  more  than  half  the  occupational  education 
Instructors  In  North  Carolina  report  the  existence  of  a  cltixen  advisory  group 
for  their  programs.  Such  advisory  groups  are  much  more  frequently  reiwrted  by 
couimunlty  coHege/technical  Institute  Instructors.  When  advisory  groups  exist, 
tliey  tvplcally  have  eight  members  and  meet  twice  annually  with  an  average 
attendnnce  of  six.  The  contributions  of  citizen  advisory  groups  are  thought 
to  Ih?  primarily  public  relations*  sources  of  Job  market  lufonnatlon,  and  assist- 
an<*t»  In  job  plac<»ijient. 

Question  8:  U'Aaf  do  imtructon  perceive  their  needs  to  he  in  the  area  of  pro- 
fesHional  devciopmentf  More  than  eighty  i>ercent  of  the  occuiMitlonal  education 
instructors  In  Uie  state  feel  a  need  for  some  professional  development  programs. 
Among  potential  areas  siiecined,  greatest  need  was  expresjsed  In  regard  to  tech- 
nical subject  matter  aud  teaching  methods. 

Question  D:  What  ehangen  do  occnpational  edueation  tnntruetot'i  see  2$  needat 
in  their  pntgmmn  Among  nr»t  mentioned  changes,  curriculum,  teaching  malerials 
end  methods,  and  stndentb  were  named  most  frequently.  Among  second  named 
changes,  administration  and  organisation  was  the  most  frequently  cited. 

Question  10:  What  do  instructors  perceive  to  he  the  major  harriers  to  program 
improvement  f  When  given  an  opportunity  to  describe  obstacles  In  their  own 
terms,  instructors  emphasized  two  thiugs:  finances  and  a dmiulst ration/organiza- 
tion. When  asked  to  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  several  specified  factors  con^ 
stituted  barriers  to  program  Improvement,  plant  space  was  viewed  as  the  greatest 
barrier;  teacher  overload  was  second;  enrollment-attendance  waa  third:  and 
eqalpment'SapplIes  was  fourth* 


P.L.  ttM576  mandates  that  the  rules  for  SUte  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational 
EducatlOTi  mitst  provide  for  not  less  than  one  ptzbllc  meeting  each  year  at  which 
the  public  Is  given  opportunity  to  express  views  conceminc  vocational  education. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  In  North  Carolina  has  done  this  In  a  number  of 
ways.  While  all  Its  meetings  are  open  to  the  public  and  everyone  attmdlng  Is 
Invited  to  participate  In  discussion,  at  least  one  special  emphasis  each  year  Is 
given  to  the  solicitation  of  citlsens*  views.  For  Fiscal  Tears  1970  and  197t  time 
durlnic  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  was  designated  for  this  purpose.  Approx- 
imately 15  jwoi^e  were  present  to  present  views  or  observe  for  each  of  those 
meetings.  In  Fiscal  Tear  1972,  the  Council  teamed  with  the  SUte  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department  of  Commimity  Colleges  to  conduct 
three  n^onal  forums  on  occupaUonal  education.  Attendance  totaled  approxl* 
mat^  600.  A  similar  procedure  was  used  for  Fiscal  Tear  1973  except  there  were 
ei^t  regional  forums  and  a  toUl  att^mdance  of  approximately  SOO. 

The  forums  for  the  current  year  followed  a  new  format  Sponsors  of  the 
forums  for  Fiscal  Tear  1974  Included  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Association.  Early  plannlnir 
had  called  for  forums  In  17  locations  In  the  State--one  In  each  of  the  17  North 
Carolina  Multi-County  Planning  Regions.  The  energy  crisis  forced  a  change  In 
plans.  Instead  of  17  forums  It  was  decided  to  set  up  small  groups  all  over  the 
State  for  the  viewing  of  a  special  program  on  occupational  education  originating 
In  Rflleleh  and  carried  on  the  eleht  stations  comprl8lng  the  TTnlversIty  of  North 
Carolina  Education  Television  Network.  At  noon  on  April  25.  197^  reports  had 
been  received  as  follows : 

Number  of  Discussion  Group  I^eaders  Reporting :  112. 
Total  Number  of  Partlclponts:  1,6S4. 


Program  Rw-eptlon :  Good  72 :  Fair  25 :  Poor  9 :  Not  Indicated  6. 

Program  Message :  Good  71 :  Fair  24 :  Poor  9 :  Not  Indicated  8. 
roUfM  ing  the  20  minute  television  program  the  groups  were  asked  to  discuss 
the  foifowlng  questions  and  report  a  summary  of  key  points  made  during  the 
discussions. 


PAST  HI.  CmXE.Ns'  VIEWS  OH  OCCtJPATIOXAL  EDUCATION 


Number  of  lisy  Cltlxens. 

Number  of  Educators  

Number  of  Students  

Participants  Unidentified 


076 
702 
249 
57 
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1.  Who  ftboald  occnpttionml  ^ucatlon  profnuns  be  for? 

The  general  concenttit  wiui  that  a  Tarietj  of  proframs  should  be  amllable  from 
which  students  could  freely  select  Occopatloiial  edncatlon  proframs  shoold  not 
be  restricted  by  abllitj  tevds  or  other  snch  methods  of  grouplm  students.  Good 
career  awareness  and  career  exploration  programs  and  good  fuldance  programs 
shonld  be  available  to  assist  students  In  program  choices.  Student  Interests  and 
aKplratlons  and  reasonable  al>lllty  to  succ^  shonid  be  criteria  for  entry.  How- 
ever, atl  students  shonid  be  eligible  for  enrollment 

2.  How  well  are  our  local  programs  doing? 

Mmt  groups  thought  loci^l  prosrams  were  doing  well  given  the  restrictions 
faced  hy  many  of  limited  fands,  programs,  fncllitles,  eqnlpment  and  materials. 
A  few  indicated  that  certain  programs  were  Just  average.  A  concern  was 
expref*»ed  many  times  about  the  need  for  a  higher  percentage  of  students  to  be 
enrolled.  Some  concern  was  expressed  that  girls  are  not  served  as  well  as  boys. 
There  was  a  gap  In  several  InHtances  In  the  serving  of  high  school  dropouts  and 
other  out-of'Mrhool  youth  between  16  and  18  years  of  age. 

3.  \Yhat  ought  to  be  done  statewide  or  locally  to  Improve  occupational 
education  ? 

Some  of  the  recurring  i)olnts  luciuded : 

( I )  Increase*  fundlnj;  level.s. 
i'2)  Inform  the cltlxenry. 

<  3 )  BajH>  programs  on  projected  manpower  needs. 

i4)  Broaden  the  programs. 

(Ti)  lmprov<»  the  administration  of  programs. 

rp-datee<|ulpment 
( 7 )  Improve  giihhince  proicrams. 
(M)  n«>  a  better  Job  of  clearly  establishing  goals. 
(0>  Improve  program  articulation  l»etwcen  levels. 
( 10)  Continuously  evaluate  and  up-date  programs. 

(II)  Need  for  stronger  state-level  policies  and  leadership. 

(12)  Increase  communication  between  educators  and  the  business  and  Indus- 
try community. 

Then  each  participant  who  desired  was  requested  to  express  in  writing  ''yonr 
honest  opinions  or  thoughts  about  what  occupational  education  Ss,  who  it  should 
lie  for.  how  your  local  schools  are  doing,  how  occupational  education  programs 
can  be  improved,  what  chsnges  yon  would  like  to  see,  or  anything  eUe  you  want 
to  express  about  the  programs.**  So  far  written  views  have  been  received  from  83d 
liersons. 

A  cursory  preliminary  analysis  of  the  written  views  indicates  that : 

A.  We  like  these  points : 

1.  Programs  needed  and  helpful. 

2.  Qimlity  and  quantity  of  programs  Increasing. 

3.  Outlook  encouraging. 

4.  Reachlrg  more  people. 

5.  Becoming  vital  part  of  educational  system. 

B.  These  are  onr  concerns : 

1.  Program  offerings  too  limited. 

2.  Too  many  low  quality  programs  and  teachers. 

3.  Inadequate  facilities,  equipment  materials. 
^,  Mttle  public  understanding — Image  bad. 

5.  Mission  not  clear. 

A.  Inadequate  secondary — itostsecondary  planning  and  coortlliuitlon. 
r.  We  believe  you  ought  to : 

1.  Seek  to  expand  offerings. 

2.  Kmphaslse  quality. 

(a )  Better  selection  and  training  of  teachers. 

(h)  Provide  more  ftmds  for  facilities,  eonlpment.  teaching  materials,  supplies. 
( o)  Provide  better  counseling,  student  sele<*tion. 
(  d )  Provide  better  learning  condltlous. 

(e)  Better  organized,  planned,  and  futuristic  programs. 

(f )  Provide  training  for  administrative  personnel. 

3.  Improve  secondary — postsecondary  planning  and  coordination. 

4.  Plan  for  continuous  public  involvement 
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5.  Begin  programs  tit  the  middle  or  Junior  high  school  level  and  provide  a  con- 
tinanm  of  programs  thereafter. 

6.  Do  a  better  job  of  matching  programs  with  opportunities  in  the  job  market. 

7.  Provide  more  career  exploration  programs  to  ussiist  students  in  the  making 
of  career  choices. 

8.  Emphasize  pui^lic  understanding  of  programs  nt  both  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  levels. 

0.  Improve  and  emphasize  placement  efforts  of  schools. 

P.VRT  IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  development  of  any  new  vocational  education  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level  should  take  into  consideration  the  provisions  of  Title  X  of  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1972. 

2.  Federal  allocations  for  vocational  education  should  be  greatly  increased  over 
the  next  five  years. 

3.  Legal  and  administrative  coordination  should  be  provided  in  all  Federally 
supported  manpower  and  Vocational  Education  programs. 

4.  The  concept  of  fcncard  funding  should  be  implemented  immediately. 

5.  A  permanent  "carryover''  provision  allowing  obligation  of  and/or  expendi> 
tures  of  funds  for  a  two-year  period  should  be  legislated. 

6.  New  vocational  education  legislation  with  the  following  features  should  be 
enacted : 

a.  Simplified  State  Plans  should  be  required  on  a  3-5  year  basis. 

b.  State  Advisory  Councils  should  be  required.  Membership  categories  should 
be  revised  and  some  continuity  of  membership  assured.  Direct  Federal  funding 
should  be  continued. 

c.  Block  grants  should  be  authorized  as  follows :  (1)  Programs  for  Students  In 
Grades  7-9.  (2)  Programs  for  Students  in  Grades  10-12.  (3)  Programs  for  Out* 
of-School  Youth,  Postsecondary  EnroUees,  and  Adults. 

d.  **3et-asides"  or  "categorical  funding'*  should  be  limited  to  ancillary  areas  and 
their  funding  should  "float*'  as  a  percentage  of  each  block  grant  Such  areas 
should  include:  yl)  Administration.  (2)  Research  aud  Development  (including 
OurHcnlum  DeT(;lopmeat»  Evaluation,  and  Dli^emination).  (3)  Professional 
Development  (Divided  between  Institutional  Teacher  Educftlon  support  and  In- 
Service  Activities).  (4,^  Eva^natlou.  (6)  Vocational  Guidance  (Including  Place* 
meat  and  PoUow-Up). 

e.  Assurances  of  non-discrimination  because  of  sex,  race,  nationality,  or  eco- 
nomic, social,  phyi^cal,  and/or  mental  handicapping  conditions. 

f .  Assurances  of  non-<K)miningUng  with  acadendc  education  funds. 

g.  Deflnitions  should  be  broadened  to  include  career  exploration  of  any  recog- 
nized occupation  or  career  area  (Including  those  classifled  as  "Professional" )t  and 
the  career  exploration  and  occupationally  oriented  skill  development  xBases  of 
industrial  arts  and  business  education. 

h.  Expand  the  Siaietnent  of  Purpose  of  the  Act  to  clearly  include  vocational 
decision-making  (career  exploration)  as  a  major  purpose.  The  purposes  should 
also  reflect  the  intent  to  insure  proper  articulation  and  proiuotion  of  a  continuum 
of  programs  and  services  to  Insure  smooth  and  easy  transition  of  students  between 
program  l<'vels. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  would  be  deeply  pleased  to  furnish  additional  in- 
formation if  requested  by  the  Committee. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  PmKixs.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  R.  Guemple,  as- 
sociate comroissioner  for  oocupational  education  and  technology,  Tex- 
as Education  Aircncy,  Austin,  Tex. 

I  am  sorry  wc  have  kept  you  here  so  lon<y.  I  have  known  you  a  long 
time  and  you  have  been  veiy  helpful  to  the  great  cause  of  education. 
You  have  a  great  State  department  and  we  are  delighted  to  hear  from 
you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  R.  GUEMPIE,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIOHEE, 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  TEXAS  EDU- 
CATION  AGENCY,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 

Mr.  GuKMPLK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cljairman.  I  air  John  R.  Guempie, 
associate  commissioner  for  occupational  education  and  technology 
with  the  Texas  Educat i on  A^rency . 

I  am  here  to  represent  the  broad  interests  of  vocational  education 
proo^rams  within  the  State  of  Texas,  to  describe  to  you  what  contribu- 
tions vocational  education  has  made  to  the  citizens  of  niy  State  over 
the  past  5  years,  wliat  contributions  I  feel  it  must  make  in  the  future, 
and  tlie  kinds  of  assistance  needed  at  the  Federal  level  to  support  its 
growth  and  development. 

I  have  a  prepai*ed  statement  but  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  con- 
tents, if  I  mav. 

Chairman 'Pkrkixs.  Without  objection,  vour  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  immediately  following  your  testimonv. 

Go  ahead  and  summarize.  Give  us  suggestions  you  feel  we  might 
follow. 

Jlr.  GiT.MPi.K.  I  did  want  to  come  and  make  some  statonnrnts  to  you 
that  I  i-eallv  feel  veiy  deeply  about  insofar  as  education,  as  a  practi- 
tioner at  the  State  level,  and  as  a  former  director  of  a  commimity 
college  in  Texas. 

I  guess  the  basic  thing  I  need  to  talk  about  is  where  are  we  going. 
That  has  been  an  ongoing  problem,  I  think,  with  a  lot  of  us.  You  have 
lienrd  testimony  that  this  money  is  late  coming  and  it  is  difficult  to 
plan  when  you*  do  not  know  how  much  you  arc  going  to  have.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  game  plan  has  been  t  .^ward  and  onward. 

I  brought  some  extraneous  statistics  which  mean  a  great  deal  to  me 
but  maybe  not  to  many  other  folks.  It  is  interesting  to  look  at  trends. 
If  you  recall  the  Vocational  Education  Acc  of  1963,  it  was  not  really 
funded  until  fiscal  1965.  In  that  year,  the  Federal  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  State  of  Texas  went  from  ^.6  million  to  $9  million. 

Now,  nothing  real  strange  happened  in  State  financing  until  a  lot 
farther  along.  But  there  was  an  amazing  transformation  in  local 
schools  because  in  that  one  year  alone,  the  local  school  commitment 
went  from  $1.3  million  to  $7.6  million  in  our  State.  The  thing  I 
find  important  from  that  time  forward  with  the  exception  of  2 
vc\.-s  is  the  enrollments  have  gone  up  significantly  and  steadily. 
Local  State  commitments  have  gone  up,  with  the  exception  of  the 
2  years  \^hen  there  was  actual  slippage  of  the  Federal  dollars  reaching 
our  State.  But  the  enrollments  have  gone  up.  In  that  one  period.  1900. 
we  lost  100.000  enrollment  in  our  State.  It  was  not  until  2  years  later 
that  we  got  back  to  where  we  were  and  then  proceeded  from  theie. 

The  one  thing  I  think  which  hgs  been  significant  is  the  first  year 
we  received  this,  our  total  resources  in  the  State  of  Texas  was  $41 
million.  $9  million  Federal,  $25  million  State,  and  $7,5  million  local. 
This  last  vear.  which  we  have  just  completed  accounting  records  on, 
we  liad  $150.5  million. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  a  long  jump  from  what  you  siarted 

with.  ^     .  ,  .     •  , 

Mr.  GrEMPLK.  That  is  quite  an  increase.  Tlie  significant  tliinsr  is  tlie 
year  l)cfore  tliat  large  infusion  of  dollars,  the  local  contribution  was 
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$1.3  million.  In  other  words,  the  local  contributions  have  increased 
tenfold.  All  of  that  is  to  say  one  thing:  How  do  you  change  the  teach- 
ing, learning  environment  because  that  is  really  what  we  are  about  in 
education '?  How  do  you  dramatically  affect  what  is  happening  w  ith  the 
students ^  If  I  perceive  at  all  what  has  occurred  in  this  intervening 
time,  it  is  with  the  Vocational  Act  in  19(>3  and  the  Vocational  Amend- 
ments of  1968  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  things  that  have  happened, 
those  appear  to  be  real  milestones  to  me.  The  Fedeml  Government  by 
these  funds  has  transformed  State  departments  of  education  into  some 
kind  of  an  animal  that  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,  We  are  somewhere  be- 
tween a  change  act  in  a  very  real  way  in  education  and  leaderehip  or- 
ganization convincing  other  i>eople  to  be  change  acts  and  saviug  here 
are  some  dollars  if  you  Munt  to  make  a  change,  you  can  tell  us  what 
yoiir  idea  is.  If  we  think  it  has  promise,  we  are  willing  to  let  you  try 
soniething  anJ  the  thing  is  lierc. 

My  point  is,  in  this  h\tvY\  ening  0  yrai-s  something  dramatic;  has  hap- 
pened that  nol)ody  could  have  predicted.  The  State  requires  local 
M-hool  districts  to  i)]an  l>otter  and  the  Federal  makes  the  State  provide 
l)etter. 

Tho  local  districts  sought  ways  to  implement  change^.  In  1963,  when 
we  fii-st  got  the  money,  we  to^k  a  little  bit  of  that  money  and  said, 
look,  we  have  all  the 'vocational  institutions.  There  are  some  people 
hnrl  to  deal  with.  We  have  Mertoplex  down  in  Houston.  Not  much  is 
iHMUg  done  down  there.  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  El  Paso  are  all  uuiauo. 
We  said,  in  effect,  let  us  divorce  oui-selves  from  telling  them  what 
ought  to  l)e  done  down  there.  Let  us  give  them  sonie  money  and  let 
theiK  develop  some  local  programs.  So  we  said  liere  is  some  money  to 
help  you  pav  for  some  people.  You  put  them  on  your  staff,  develop 
vour  own  plans,  and  they  did.  In  1969*  4  years  later,  we  got  a  State 
statute  givinjt?  the  State*  board  the  authority  to  allocate  supervisory 
units  to  any  institution  in  the  State  with  a  vocational  program.  We 
now  have  over  200  supervisors  in  our  State  and  the  planning  expertise 
they  are  beginning  to  gain  is  fantastic.  They  are  beginning  lo  make 
some  dramatic  changes  in  the  way  teachers  tmch,  the  way  kids  leiirn. 

Second,  when  we  got  that  fii*st  infusion  of  dollars,  we  said  that  we 
had  l)een  hearing  atoiit  more  conuseloi-s  being  needed,  sc  we  funded 
for  18  more  counselors.  I/ater  the  State  board  said  that  was  a  good 
idea,  why  don't  you  do  that  for  all  those  who  ask  for  help.  We  have 
over  200  who  are  now  paid  out  of  State  funds. 

There  are  still  some  areas  we  have  a  problem  in  and  I  need  to  talk 
about  an  example  thenj,  I  guess.  When  we  firht  got  our  directions  und(;r 
tho  1968  amendments  to  spend  that  percentage  of  money  for  handi- 
cappe(l,  we  said  fine.  We  designed  a  program,  did  some  research,  did 
some  curri.^u.  »M  desijrn  with  the  rehabilitation  people  and  the  special 
education  people  and  the  schools  for  the  mcMitallv  retarded  and  the 
State  programs  for  the  handicapped,  visually  and  hearing 
handicapped. 

Then  we  put  Uiat  program  into  place.  Thr.t  is  a  ff)nnal  State- 
adopted  prograhi  and  we  have  teacher  imits  charged  automatically. 
We  do  not  need  Federal  funds  for  these  programs  Uvuuse  they  are 
tried  and  tested.  We  are  using  this  set-aside  money  for  some  of  the 
supplementarv  tvpes  of  things  and  we  have  progiams  now  serving 
12.00()  students.  We  have  8,000  identified  students  already  tested.  We 
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know  what  kind  of  vocational  program  they  could  l)enofit  from  and 
there  is  no  room  for  them  at  any  of  the  schools  because  you  cannot  use 
the  10  percent  set-aside  money  to  create  facilities  to  house  programs. 
It  has  ibeen  niy  experience  in  going  to  the  legislature  every  2  years 
that  thei-e  are  certain  tilings  we  do  not  have  to  lx»g  for.  We  ask  for 
postsecondary  nioni\v  and  >ve  get  it.  State  money*  We  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  such  as  that. 

In  my  prepared  statement  there  is  a  table  of  enrollments  which 
shows  f:ertain  statistics  as  to  enrollment* 

Se\  (M'al  years  ago  the  people  who  were  parents  and  cx)ncerned  citi- 
zens of  handicapped  children  went  to  the  legislature  and  said,  look,  we 
nccxl  a  hrtndicapi>ed  program  sex'ond  to  none,  and  we  got  it.  Toda>  that 
appi()i)riation  is  twice  as  ranch  as  the  State  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional education.  The  people  in  the  U.S.  office  tell  us,  you  not  only  lost 
your  10  percent  set -aside,  some  of  which  we  need  for  guidance  pro- 
gmnis*  cun  iculum  development,  et  cetera,  you  lose  all  your  State  allo- 
cations because  that  is  a  set-aside  in  a  large  amount.  If  you  do  not 
spend  it  all,  you  lose  it  all,  at  least  the  10  percent. 

Now,  I  gtiess  the  problem  really  is  when  the  pinch  comes  in  some 
areas.  Yet  you  have  in  another  program  area  more  than  you  could 
reasonably  use;  the  tendency  is  to  take  some  away  here  and  put  it  over 
here,  where  you  need  it.  Maybe  we  need  more  money  for  handicapped. 
In  our  St<»te,  we  have  a  gcaeml  statute  to  the  effect  that  any  public 
school  district  that  wants  to  send  children  to  a  private  school,  a  junior 
college,  receives  $197  cash  for  the  instruction  per  yean  Thejr  keep  all 
their  regular  State  aid  for  that  student,  too.  Also,  they  receive  trans- 
portation allowances  for  those  students. 

Chairman  Pkrkiks.  How  much  money  does  the  handicapped  child 
receive  under  the  Texas  law  and  under  the  Federal  programs?  Will 
yon  include  that  information  in  a  letter  to  me  ? 

Mr.  GtTEMPLE.  I  do  not  run  the  State  hospital  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  want  to  see  how  far  we  should  go  in  expand- 
ing handicapped  programs. 

Jlr.  GtJEMPLE.  You  mean  the  State  school  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes;  you  operate  those.  Of  course,  we  set  aside 
so  much  for  title  I.  Please  give  me  the  entire  breakdown.  I  do  not  know 
of  another  State  which  has  such  an  outstanding  handicapped  program 
as  your  State  has.  I  might  be  wrong;  California  might  have  such  a 
prcgiarn,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  one.  I  would  like  you  to  develop 
that  information  for  me. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Texas  Edi'catiow  Aoenct, 

Austin,  Tex.,  June  7, 1974^ 

Hon.  Cael  D.  Pebkixb. 
nf ember,  U.S.  Howte  of  Reprenentatives, 
Raybum  Houmc  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dkab  Representative  Pebkixb:  When  I  presented  my  testimony  before  the 
House  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  in  Raleigh^  North  CaroHna»  yon 
ftsked  the  amount  of  Federal  funda  that  are  used  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  in  Texas  in  compari«nn  with  the  amoimt  of  State  money  that  is  uReil 

Th(^  State  fimds  amount  to  nearly  four  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and 
Federal  fimds  amount  to  |2,33G,983.  Encl<»sed  is  a  sheet  with  the  funding  break- 
down. 
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If  I  can  give  you  any  otiior  information  concerning  any  profranis  in  Texas» 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  (*all  on  nie. 
Sincerely, 

Joiix  R,  GrKMPu:* 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Occupational  Education  and  Technoloffp, 

Enclosure. 

Texas  Schools  fob  the  Blind  and  Dkat  (U»nder  the  State  Board  w 

Education  ) 

Method  of  finanoinp  for  fisca!  year  ending  Anjnwt  31, 11)74 : 


(1)  General  Revenue  Appropriation     4,420,585 

(2)  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  1,C5M30 

(3)  Federal  Programs  

a.  American  l*rinting  House  for  the  Blind   18,  700 

b.  School  Lunch   30.833 

c.  ESEA  Title  I  -   305,388 

d.  Vocational  Education—  -   115,853 

e.  ESEA.  UMtle  VI   3(K  070 

f.  ESKA,  Title  III  -   60.000 

g.  USDA  (Commodities)—   10.000 


Mr.  GuKMPLt:.  Wc  have  a  couple  of  unique  tiling  that  should  be 
bim^rlit  to  your  attention.  We  have  in  our  State  hiw  an  edncational 
pro^ran>  i>i  the  prison  system.  We  have  used  some  Fedonil  money  for 
enricliing  the  pmgram  of  matc*rials  and  hardware.  Wo  also  luive  a 
very  interesting  and  unique  situation  coming  up  whei'e  we  liave  l)een 
able  to  plan  wit!i  industry  on  a  statewide  basis  a  structui'e  for  trying 
to  do  something  ditferently.  Le  me  briefly  describe  that  for  yuu. 

We  have  attempted  to  set  up  a  statewide  advisory  gi-oup  i*epresent- 
ing  each  ot  the  15  career  clusters,  Three  of  thohe  ai^e  described  in  an 
attachment  to  my  testimony. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent 
testimony.  You  have  been  very  helpful  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  GuEMPLE.  Thank  you, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Guemple  follows :] 

Pbep.^beb  Statement  of  Joun  R.  Guemple,  Asbociate  Commissiones  tor  Occupa- 
tional Education  and  Technoloot.  Texas  Eoucatiom  Agency.  Austin. 

I  am  John  R.  Guemple.  Associate  Commissioner  for  Occupational  Education 
and  TechnoiOgy  with  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
liroad  interests  of  vocational  education  programs  within  the  State  of  T^as.  to 
describe  to  you  what  contributions  rocational  education  has  made  to  the  citizens 
of  my  state  over  the  past  five  years,  what  contributions  I  feel  it  must  make  in 
the  future,  and  the  kinds  of  assistance  needed  at  the  Federal  level  to  support  its 
growth  and  developaient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  main  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  today  is  to  say  some- 
thing I  consider  important  which  I  have  neither  heard  nor  read  in  the  testi- 
monies of  others  appearing  before  Congressional  committees.  Daring  the  past 
fifteen  years,  the  emerging  role  of  state  education  agencies  has  been  to  develop 
experience  and  expertise  in  the  area  of  educational  leadership  toward  change  in 
the  teacliing'leaniing  environment.  They  have  been  able  to  assume  this  role,  in 
large  part,  due  to  the  infusion  of  federal  dollars  which  could  be  used  to  influence 
the  way  state  dollars  were  spent.  Investments  have  l>een  made  in  the  discovery 
of  new  educational  environments  and  the  exploration  of  new  educational  tech* 
niques  and  devices,  and  the  return  on  these  investments  has  been  tremendous  in 
terms  of  program  growth  and  innovation. 

Most  of  tlie  funds  supporting  new  program  development  within  the  field  of 
vocational  education  are  provided  through  Federal  legislation.  State  and  local 
funds  for  vocational  education — which  in  Texas  amount  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  each  year — are  largely  taken  up  with  the  support  of  ongoing 
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pnmnmM.  In  contrttt»  Federal  fiiiuls».atiiountiiK  to  tboat  twenty  percent  of  tbe 
total  expenditures  for  rocational  edncaticai  In  Texts  e^ch  yesr,  largely  support 
the  much-needed  researdi  and  innoration  which  prorlde  for  contlnolnf  rellne* 
ment  of  state  and  national  education  programs,  projects,  and  procedures.  That  is 
to  say,  Federal  funds  are  primarUy  needed— and  used— not  to  bear  ongoing  coeto, 
but  to  enable  the  states  to  initiate  change  In  the  edtxcatlonal  system. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  Its  Amendments  of  1968  provided  a 
clear  manuate  to  state  departments  of  education  to  initiate  sodi  change— to 
broaden  the  scope  of  rocational  education  to  provide  ''persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
communities  of  the  State**  with  training  ''which  is  of  high  quality,  whidi  is  real- 
istic in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment, 
and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  Interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such 
training/'  Since  the  passage  of  this  landmark  legislation,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  all  program  areas.  Vocational  education,  once  blunted  by  lack  of  legis- 
lative huppott  and  public  favor,  is  now  the  cutting  edge  of  educational  develox)- 
ment 

In  the  Statf  of  Texas  alone,  enrollments  in  vocational  education  programs  in* 
creased  by  more  than  60,000  last  year ;  they  are  expected  to  increase  by  another 
70,000  this  year.  Enrollments  in  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  increased 
from  approximately  96.000  in  1972  to  almost  115,000  in  1973  and  wlU  expand 
again  this  year.  In  1973, 12,000  students  enrolled  in  special  vocational  programs 
for  the  handicapped;  almost  800,000  students  enrolled  In  adult  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  services,  and  activities. 

Such  growth  has  been  generated  in  large  part  by  the  many  innovative  pro- 
grams and  projecto  established  during  the  past  five  years.  We  in  Texas  have  de- 
veloped a  procedure  for  initiating  orderly,  planned  educational  change.  Let  me 
give  you  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  experience  I  have  had  in  an  exciting  effort 
to  marshal!  the  resources  of  industry,  business,  labor,  and  education  using  the 
career  education  concept  as  a  focal  point  for  change. 

We  began  with  the  premise  that  the  kinds  of  changes  necessary  in  voca- 
tional education  are  twofold:  to  expand  the  kinds  of  training  available  to  our 
citiasens,  and  upgrade  that  training  to  suit  the  changing  requirements  of  in- 
creasingly complex  and  technological  occupations.  The  first  step  toward  produc- 
ing change,  then,  must  be  to  assess  the  specific  needs  of  Texas  businesses  and 
industries. 

To  do  80,  we  have  created  advisory  councils  in  occupations  within  three  of  the 
fifteen  U.S.  OflSlce  of  Education— identified  career  clusters,  councils  composed 
of  key  members  of  Texas  business,  industry,  organized  labor  and  education. 
Five  more  such  councils  will  be  established  within  the  next  two  years,  and  we 
hope  in  a  short  time  tu  have  representative  councils  in  each  of  the  fifteen 
clusters. 

With  the  state  agency  as  coordinator,  members  of  each  of  the  three  councils 
have  met  to  discuss  issues  and  needs.  The  data  generated  from  these  meetings 
have  been  fed  into  research  and  development  projects  within  the  field  and  then 
Into  curriculum  projects.  Once  a  curriculum  has  been  developed.  It  is  imple- 
mented and  field  tested  in  selected  pilot  schools.  After  field  testing  and  appropri- 
ate review  and  revision,  the  new  curricula  will  he  made  available  to  all  vocational 
programs.  Finally,  the  cnange  must  be  installed  in  teacher  educatiou  programs— 
both  preservlce  and  Inservice. 

The  procedure  f^^*  educational  change,  then,  consists  of  carefullv  ««iuenctfd 
steps:  iitr€<ls  assessment;  research  and  development;  field  testing,  evaluation, 
and  mo<lificatlon :  and  regularlzatlon.  We  have  successfully  employed  this  pro. 
cedure  In  a  number  of  significant  developmental  programs  fstablished  under 
the  aegis  of  the  1968  Amendments. 

One  of  these  is  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped,  initiated  as  a  pilot 
program  under  the  direction  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency's  Division  of  Occu- 
pational Research  and  Development  in  1909.  The  program  expanded  to  include 
more  than  200  teachers  by  the  time  It  was  incorporated  into  the  regular  program 
budget  In  1972.  Cu*rently,  244  teaches  in  76  school  districts  and  16  state  schools 
and  hospitals  provide  special  instruction  to  approximately  12,000  handicapped 
youth  and  nclults  In  vocational  areas  related  to  homemaking,  industrial,  agricul- 
ture, and  office  education. 

In  addition,  supported  by  State  and  later  by  Federal  funds.  Texas  in  1909 
Initiated  pilot  projects  in  3CCupational  orientation— a  national  educational  prior- 
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Ity  since  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Kdocatlon  Sidney  P.  Marland's  endorse* 
ment  of  career  education  in  1971*  We  began  with  31  teachers  in  10  projects :  this 
year  14f^  teachers, in  88  public  schools  of  all  aises  in  all  refious  of  the  State  are 
participating.  These  programs  emi^asize  career  awareness  at  the  elementary 
level,  orientation  and  investigation  in  the  middle  schools,  and  occupational  prep- 
aratiou  in  high  school ;  they  serve  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  twelve* 

These  programs  and  others  helped  to  change  the  scope  and  orientation  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Texas— change  which  has  been  badly  needed  for  many  years. 
Change  is  an  essential  element  in  any  functioning  educational  system.  It  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  if  our  programs  are  to  continue  to  fulfill  the  goals  for  edu- 
cation outlined  by  the  90th  Congress.  However,  what  I  seek  for  vocational  edu- 
cation— and  what  I  believe  you  seek — is  change  which  meets  the  specific  needs 
of  our  society,  which  has  been  carefully  planned  and  deslsoied  to  meet  specific  ob- 
jectives, and  which  may  be  sustained  and  incorporated  into  existing  systems. 

I  firmly  believe  that  state  agencies  must  continue  their  leadership  efforts 
for  desirable,  orderly,  planned  changes  in  the  teaching-learning  environment. 
To  do  so,  we  must  have  Federal  le^^ative  support.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Federal  legislative  enactments  for  vocational  education  should  provide  the  means 
for  educational  change.  They  should  provide  direction  to  the  states  by  identify- 
ing national  educational  priorities  and  goals;  at  the  same  time,  they  shonld 
allow  sufficient  fiexlbility  that  each  state  might  develop  and  implement  programs 
and  procedures  which  meet  its  particular  needs. 

The  196S  Vocatioaal  Education  Amendments  addressed  a  number  of  significant 
educational  issnes  and  established  priorities  by  mandating  a  certain  percentage 
of  state  allocations  to  be  used  for  programs  serving  the  handicapped  and  the 
disadvantaged.  However,  although  Its  provisions  generated  much  needed  develop- 
ment in  these  important  educational  areas,  in  many  cases  it  restricted  attempts 
to  expand  vocational  offerings.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1974  the  State  *of 
Texas  has  found  itself  with  insuflSdent  funds  to  fully  Implement  planned  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  yet  with  more  funds  than  can  be  utilized  for  disad- 
vantaged programs — and  the  Act  has  prevented  us  from  achieving  a  proper 
balance. 

Other  constraints  compound  the  ditBcnlties.  The  Act  stipulates  that  no  set- 
aside  funds  may  be  used  for  facilities  construction  or  for  teacher  preparation. 
While  the  Texas  Education  Agency  has  been  blessed  with  a  state  legislature 
consistently  generoas  in  Its  allocations  for  programs  serving  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  students,  no  state  funds  have  been  made  available  to  construct 
fadlitles  or  train  teachers  in  these  instructional  areas.  The  result,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  been  zero  program  growth.  A  report  from  one  of  my  program  directors 
which  recently  crossed  my  desk  stated  that  the  number  of  teachers  of  Vocational 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  could  Qnickly  be  doubled,  "if  teachers,  facilities, 
and  equipment  were  available.** 

The  1908  Amendments,  then,  provided  direction  for  vocational  educational 
development  over  the  past  five  years ;  however,  they  were  not  sufficiently  fiexible 
to  allow  states  to  establish  programs  which  fuhy  address  their  unique  problems. 
I  hope  the  93rd  Congress  will  propose  and  approve  legislation  which  provides 
this  additional  flexibility.  We  in  vocational  education  seek  legislation  which 
will  grant  each  state  greater  discretion  to  allocate  funds  in  proportion  to  its 
particular  program  needs ;  legislation  which  will  broaden  the  scope  of  vocational 
education  to  include  prevocational  activities  at  the  elementary  level  and  funds 
to  construct  facilities  and  train  teachers,  which  will  simplify  the  flow  of  monies 
to  program  areas. 

What  I  seek,  what  I  believe  other  vocational  educators  seek,  is  balanced 
legislation.  We  seek  Congressional  leadership  in  the  identification  of  national 
priorities  and  issues ;  we  seek  the  resources  and  authority  to  address  these  issues 
as  they  confront  us  in  our  own  states.  With  the  direction  provided  by  Congress 
In  the  past,  occupational  education  has  been  expanded  and  improved  to  tecome 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  significant  components  of  the  modem  educational 
svstem.  It  is  mv  belief  that  you  will  continue  to  build  upon  the  foundation 
established  by  the  88th  and  90th  Sessions  of  the  Congress,  that  with  your  national 
leadership  ana  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  state  agencies  in  developing 
new  programs  to  meet  spedfic  local  needs,  occupational  education  will  continue 
to  provide  the  training  and  experience  so  imperative  to  the  members  of  a  tech- 
nological society. 
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ATTACHMCNT  A 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CflROLLmENTS  IN  TEXAS 


1963 

1969 

1973 

1979» 

StCOndiry... . ... .;-»;.  -  .:.:-:->»  -:-:•»: 

Postsacondary  ... ,  .>:.-..-. 

Adult. ........  .> ... .;. . . .>  ->  o:-  <« 

...................  167.209 

5,973 

243,373 

237, 222 
33.778 
218.630 

349.478 
62. 708 
298. 8S0 

589.003 
123,158 
382.  Q35 

Total.  ...x....,..^... 

 415,555 

489.680 

711.036 

1.0S5.096 

1  ProiKtid  inrollmfnts- 


Cliaimmn  1^.ukins.  Our  next,  witness  is  Dr,  Cayce  Scarborough, 
professor,  Department  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education,  Auburn 
Univei-sity,  School  of  Education,  Auburn,  Ala, 

Thank  you  for  staying  with  us, 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C,  CAYCE  SCARBOROUGH,  PROFESSOR,  VOCA- 
TIONAL AND  ADTJLT  EDUCATION,  AUBURN  UNIVERSITY,  ALA, 

Dr.  Sc.\um)Roroii,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here,  I  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  try  to  summarize  my  pi*epait»d  state- 
ment. 

Chairman  Pkkkins,  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  in- 
sei-ted  in  the  I'ecord, 

Dr.  ScAnBOROLOH.  The  problems  of  vocational  teacher  education  do 
not  begin  or  end  at  the  nniverity  but  start  out  in  tlie  communities.  The 
No.  1  job  of  vocational  education  is  to  get  people  and  programs  to- 
gether. Then  the  job  of  teacher  education  is  to  help  prepare  people  to 
do  tliat  very  thing  in  the  realm  of  teachmg  or  coordination.  That  is 
mv  concern  liere  today. 

Very  briefly,  I  will  try  to  take  a  situation  and  what  I  see  as  the  need 
and  a  very  brief  recommendation  for  teacher  education  as  I  see  it. 

My  background  is  in  agricultural  education  but  I  have  worked  with 
people  in  all  areas  of  vocational  education.  This  changing  situation 
makes  it  difficult  for  teecher  education  to  do  as  much  as  we  would  like 
in  helping  teachers  and  coordinators. 

The  appropriation  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  you  will  recall,  was 
so  much  tor  agriculture  and  home  economics,  for  teacher  education,  et 
cetera.  This  resulted  in  the  teacher  education  programs  being  literally 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  Hero  in  North  Carolina, 
liome  economics  was  over  in  Greensboro,  apiculture  was  here,  and  so 
on.  So  the  programs  grew  up  in  different  institutions  throughout  the 
different  States,  This  varied  somewhat  from  State  to  State  where 
there  was  a  university  such  as  is  in  your  home  State,  Mr.  Chairman, 
More  f  requen^^ly,  like  in  this  State  or  South  Carolina,  for  example,  the 
teacher  education  programs  grew  up  in  different  institutions  which 
makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  serve  so  many  different  types  of  services 
which  have  been  set  up, 

I  think  the  biff  need  in  teacher  education  is  for  more  comprehensive 
and  better  coordinated  programs  in  the  various  States,  We  have  made 
some  etfoii  to  do  this  in  every  State,  Institutions  where  there  are  a 
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numlx^r  of  these  pr:»<rrar.v%  sucli  a?  nt  Auburn,  have  all  the  voca- 
v*2^i;d  pro^rr^u  e.\c^iH  for  the  health  ooou nation?  in  one  department 
We  are  ad.iin*:  tha:  rv^t  year.  But  in  many  *S:ate5  like  Xorth  Carolina, 
for  example,  thi5  do«?<  not  exist. 

So  we  hare  a  r.r^l  for  a  Utter  coonlinated  teacher  education  pro- 
gram. It  is  \-er>*  disiouii  to  x>me  al>out  beo,^use  we  are  scattere(l  greo- 
jrraphioally  over  the  State  Efforts  have  l>een  made  through  the  en- 
courAjeni^nt  and  he!p  of  the  State  advisory  council.  There  is  a  study 
whi  *h  has  t^n  made  in  lh:^  State  alx^ut  th-' status  of  vocational  teach*- 
er  edu»?ation  bat  we  :srir.  need  more  structure  for  fi^etring  this  job  done. 

So  the  summary  of  the  needs  would  lx»  tliat  ;ve  have  a  more  compre- 
heitsi ve  and  pros^-im.  at  tile  fa:r.c  time  not  losing  tlie  value 

of  the  spev-ialize^i  pmi:rar^.  I  thiiik  it  i>  a  bi<r  mi?take  to  eliminate  home 
eoonomi.^,  di-^Hbutive  ed;ication.  and  50  fortii  as  a  field.  l>ecaupe  then 
you  do  HOC  have  an>*t:i:n£:  to  coordinate.  Today,  a  jack  of  all  trades  and 
master  of  none  :?  no:  a  g^K'-d  ?ituation  for  a  jx'rson  to  go  out  into  the 
world  of  work.  There  35  a  neeii  to  hold  Oi;r  speciali.zation.  ilv  rec- 
oai'uondation  is  that  ea.-h  S^ate  Iv  require<l  to  develop,  to  sh,lre  in 
Feil^^ral  fmuis  for  teacher  e\iu«Mt ion  a  coordinated  profiram. 

Xow,  for  example,  an?  the  student?  :n  home  economics  ^omf:  to  h  Ai  n 
aWt  airrieulturv  an.l  o?Ler  an\asr  Where  are  tea^^hers  and  coordi- 
nators ^^:ng  to  irec  the'r  nt^ied  in-service  education  ? 

Mr.  Chairman.  a:r?-:n  I  am  not  ,^<kinrr  that  we  havv^  more  and  bigger 
pn^trnin^s*  iu>t  the  opposite.  '^  Te  muft  have  teachers  and  coordinators 
to  do  what  t^ey  an?  s^  pix^^i  to  do.  Mv  recommendation  is  that  as 
part  of  the  State  p'.ap./.^mewhat  like  the  EDPA  s^ipplement  plan, 
ea.^h  ,>tate  .^'^ould  b«e  nv.::ir\\i  r^^  ^how  ]iow  ihev  will  hnv:  n  coordinated 
procnim.  The  v.'ay  ch:?  -would  work  out  i?  tluat  you  would  have  an 
under^mding  of  the  o?her  vr^.-^tionai  programs.  Then  at  the  masters 
,and  do^^rorare  level.  :t  wo.f.d  !v  vo^a^ional  education.  There  are  many 
.^ratA5  that  are  wckin*:  at  th^>.  The  State  of  Tllinoi?  has  such  a  T>lan. 
They  ha\'e  a  very  ^tror.^:  .XK.nlinatin<r  council  in  which  thev  coordinate 
pn'>2nim>.  I  had  the  privilege  of  workinir  with  the  State  of  Xew  Hamp- 
shire and  they  have  a  ve-v  dif?cult  problem.  Thev  have  a  few  people 
S'.wttered  over  a  larse  ^^a  of  the  State,  They  have  tliree  institutions 
involveii  inaooord:r,av<si  masters  degree. 

Finally,  we  n^i  more  visibility  as  well  a?  dollars.  We  need  to  pick 
up  at  least  this  id^^a  frx->m  the  old  Smith-Huffhes  Act.  We  need  a  1975 
moiie!  of  the  Smith  rhes  Act,  You  may  recall,  there  was  a  certain 
|vn.vnta;.c  to  be  srvr  on  teac»^-"^r  tViucaiion.  In  tho^  davs,  it  was 
thoui^h  the  ,^tate  d:ret*tor?  office  and  coordinated  with  the  college 
conceiTied.  There  :s  «ome  discussion  whether  thi?  should  continue.  In 
my  nuni  it  is  tin^.  have  them  all  related  and  working  tofir^'ther.  But 
I  think  it  is  awnr.ly  imp:>nant  that  t^  ?  leo:i5lati.>n  have  visibility  for 
teaohor  eviucation  p:\%gr^m?  and  son.e  sort  of  minimum  fundinir  for 
teacher  education.  The  wav  this  would  have  to  be  done  is  for  this  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Federal  legislation.  I  am  basicallv  a  States  right 
p*^r?on  but  it  is  am2t2:n£:  how  much  a  Federal  dollar  in  programs 
will  do  and  hr-vr  ->Lvh  influence  h  has  in  cutting  across  the  entire 
ct^unrr>.  T!-  *  EPF  A  nrogran^s.  '^hich  have  Iven  very  wonderful  pro- 
gn»n>^.  have  in         :r.sc'ano?s  plaoed  burdens,  because  there  were  no 
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additional  persons  or  doUai-s  diroctlv  available  for  a  vocational  e<lu- 
cational  program,  to  take  on  this  additional  procfrani. 

So  I  am  recommending  that  you  not  allow  the  matter  of  teacher 
education  to  b©  put  off  in  some  ancillary  classification.  Teacher  edu- 
cation must  be  a  part  of  any  projrram  in  vocational  education  if  this 
is  to  do  what  it  should.  One  other  i-eason  this  must  In-  written  in  is 
that  wc  have  a  lot  of  new  pople  in  new  positions.  The  ^remleman 
from  South  Carolina  mentioned  al>out  his  area  schools.  The  ptK>ple 
who  run  those  need  special  training  in  order  to  do  a  good  job,  S<>  I 
would  recommend  any  future  legislation  contain  visibility  for  toachor 
education  not  only  in  name  but  in  dollars,  I  am  not  asking  for  cer- 
tainties in  times  of  uncertainties,  but  I  think  the  teacher  edu*"»Mon 
programs  should  be  as  certain  as  any  other  phase, 

Tliank  you. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you  for  calling  the  importance  of  teaHier 
training  in  e<lucation  to  our  attention.  It  i>:  something  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook.  That  subject  matter  will  receive  thorough  consideration 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Andrews? 

Mr.  AxnuEWS.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  Thank  you. 

[The  prei>aivd  statement  of  Dr.  Scarborough  follows :] 

PRErARKO  StATKMKNT   OF   C.   CAYCK   ScAmiOROl'Cill,   PROreSSOR.   VOCATIOXAI.  AN'r> 

Adult  Eduoatiox,  Ai  burn  TxivKKstTW  Aublrx,  Ai.a. 

Mr.  Cliaim>nn  and  mombors  of  the  snl)C<)iumittee :  I  nni  Cayco  Scjirlioroue)) 
Proft^<or»  Vociitit)!iMl  and  Adult  Kduentiou,  Aul»uni  rniv«»r>it.v.  Atd)nr!i.  A!ji- 
Imiiia.  AUliontrli  I  am  n  native  of  AlnlMinia  and  sj>ent  the  earJr  jcars  of  luy  prn 
fos.sioiml  life  there,  I  hn\o  Uf^n  hack  iliere  for  only  a  .\ear.  The  intervenur,;  jr> 
years  were  spent  risht  Uvre  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  the  site  **i  your 
Iiear'?**'^,  so  I  feel  at  home. 

Mv  stat*^!»«»nt  will  ho  confine<l  to  Vwntional  Teacher  Edncatio!i.  Two  m;^'or 
rri^ons.  Firat,  this  is  the  area  that  I  have  hoon  workin?:  in  for  iuanv  year*.  Not 
onl\  ill  North  Tarolinn  and  Alalmnia  hut  I  have  worketl  or  tau«ht  in  Miohi",;:iiK 
Now  York.  Minnesota^  Gt  orghi.  Florida.  Tennessee,  West  Virginia.  Colorado.  Mis- 
Cl-v»p])i,  and  Marvlaud.  In  addition.  I  hare  workwl  closely  with  Vocational 
Tfarher  Educator^  in  nil  states  while  serviuR  as  President  of  the  Americiui  Asv<>- 
ci  itioa  of  Tcnc  h(»r  KdiK-ator*:  in  Affnonlturc.  It  was  in  this  capanty  that  I  fir^t 
coMtactfKl  Cliairniaii  Carl  Perkins  while  legislation  for  the  liXW  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  \\a>;  hoiiiff  drf  ftotl.  My  hnckprouud  is  in  Affrio'iltnml  Education,  and 
my  references  will  be  Inruelv  from  Aff  Ed  since  I  know  thi«s  field  best,  hut  I  helu^ve 
that  th(^v  have  validity  for  other  areas,  Um.  In  nH;<'nt  years  I  have  l)een  worlanjr 
with  \ocational  edncators  and  pradnate  students  i:i  all  an«as  of  vocational  e<lu<*;i- 
tion  f:*cond,  in  mv  oidnioi*.  teacher  education  has  been  nejrltH  te^l  in  iv.tat 
leirishitlon  for  vocational  edacatlon.  Roth  in  vici»»ility  and  in  dollar*. 

Mv  statement  will  l>e  made  alon?  the  following  outline : 

I.  Introduction,  setting  forth  the  problem  People  Program 

II.  The  Situation  in  Vocjitional  Teacher  Education 

A.  Programs  (and  People) 

B.  Organization 

C.  Financing 

III.  The  Nee<l  in  Vocational  Teacher  Education 

A.  Projrrams  (and  People) 

B.  Or^raniziition 
C  Financinp 

IV.  Tlie  Reconimendatioii  for  Vocational  Teacher  Education 

A.  Prf)«ram<  ^'ind  Peoi»kM 
p..  Orjraniyation 

C.  Financing 
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near  us  hero,  Tennessee  would  be  the  only  one  where  several  of  the  vocational 
teaciier  tniluiuK  programs  developed  at  a  University.  In  North  Carolina.  South 
Caidlina.  and  Virginia,  the  programs  developed  at  several  different  Institutions 
lu  the  state.  Some  of  these,  V.IM.  esi)eclally.  have  since  develoixnl  compre- 
hensive programs  lu  Vocational  Teachers  Education.  More  later  on  this  iwlnt. 

Ji,  The  Orffonizatioti 

The  major  emphasis  here  is  that  the  teacher  training  programs  developed 
almost  entirely  along  subject  matter  tlelds.  '.that  Is,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics. 
Trades  and  luihistry.  Business  and  Office,  Distributive,  etc.  Many  times  there  wa.s 
no  lnterrelatlon.shliw.  From  the  Federal  level  through  the  state  deiKirtmeut  and 
tiie  state  universities  to  the  local  level  It  was  along  the  subject  tleld  line.  Uki^ 
wl>e.  Ilnanclng  waf»  along  the  same  lines  based  upon  appropriations  for  Ag.  Home 
Kconomlcs,  etc.  So,  It  was  natural  that  such  a  development  take  place.  This  Is  not 
to  criticize  this  develpment,  there  U  hardly  any  other  way  that  It  could  have 
bup|>eued,  given  the  legislation  and  the  conditions  of  the  times.  It  should  be 
added  here  tluit  a  major  strength  dhl  result  In  this  approach  that  Is  still  essen- 
tlal.  That  Is,  the  teacher  was  a  specialist  In  his  field  of  vocatloiml  education. 
( Pan'uthetlcallv,  the  history  of  many  programs  biding  short  livetl  may  be  con- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  no  provision  was  made  for  teacher  preparation  and 
umlntenance.  Karller  eCtorts  at  career  education,  for  example.)  Ne>ertbele>.s. 
the  fact  that  teacher  education  programs  are  often  found  widely  si-attert»d  In  a 
state  does  Indetnl  present  a  problem  to  the  nu)derii  need  for  more  comprehensive 
and  coordlnatetl  programs  In  Vocational  Teacher  Education,  to  be  dl.scu.ssed 
later  in  this  statement. 
C.  The  Financitip 

\<i  indicated  earlier,  the  financing  for  teacher  eilucation  was  hullt  Into  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  Impact  of  this  financing  was  great.  The  dollars  Involved 
seem  small  by  today*s  standards  of  iVnlernl  appropriation?,  even  In  e<lucatlon 
areas,  but  the  vo<atlonal  dollars  rcsultflU  ia  rapid  establishment  of  teacher 
training  programs.  To  Indicate  the  strong  field  orientation  of  these  early  pioneers 
some  of  them  were  known  as  Itinerant  Teacher  Trainers— mostly  field  workers 
in  teacher  education— 'way  ahead  of  their  times!  For  many  years,  a  common  way 
to  share  the  c<Kts  of  the  teacher  education  program  was  for  the  State  Hoard  of 
Education  to  reimburse  the  college  on  a  50-50  basis  for  the  costs  of  the  teacher 
trainini:  program.  Although  there  were  problems  in  umklng  needed  adjustments 
from  time  to  time,  especially  In  providing  curriculum  materials  and  other 
In-ser^lce  education  need.s.  the  cooperative  arrangements  offered  advantages  to 
all  concerned. 


Perhaps  the  Number  1  Problem  In  any  e<lucatlonal  program  Is  meeting  the 
m'eds  of  people.  However.  It  Is  easy  to  fall  victim  to  meeting  temporary  needs 
while  falling  to  meet  the  long  range  needs.  Jumping  from  one  crisis  to  another. 
In  other  words,  how  do  we  continue  to  hold  on  to  enduring  values  within  a  pro- 
gram while  n*i\^'U}R  needed  adjustments?  These  are  Important  questions.  I  think. 
In  assessing  needs  for  educational  programs. 

Rome  educational  needs  are  the  result  of  changing  socio-economic  conditions 
of  which  we  have  little  cr  no  control.  We  as  a  society  change  onr  minds  atwut 
What  Is  Important  and  thas  deserving  of  priority  for  our  attention  and  our  tax 
dollars.  Sometimefl  these  changes  are  permanent,  thus  resulting  In  educational 
programs  no  longer  being  needed,  even  though  these  same  programs  met  a  so- 
cietal need  at  an  earlier  Hme.  ,   .    ,r  i  m  w 

It  Is  In  this  setting  that  we  take  a  look  at  the  nee<ls  In  Vocational  Teacher 
Education  for  the  '70s  and  beyond.  In  so  doing  It  Is  recognized  that  Voca- 
tional Teacher  Education  faces  many  of  the  same  proldems  that  are  faced  by  all 
teacher  education.  A  major  one  at  this  Hme  Is  the  matter  of  romi>etency-Ba£5ed 
Teacher  Education  to  be  evaluated  by  performance  on  the  job.  This  Is  nothing 
new  to  Vocational  Teacher  Education.  One  of  the  original  Six  Functions  of  Vo- 
cational Teacher  Education  recognized  more  tJian  40  years  ago  tos  the  follow-up 
of  graduates  on  the  job  as  an  evalnatlon  of  their  training  program  as  well  as  an 
effort  to  help  the  beginning  tencher  on  the  job.  In  other  words  an  evaluation  of 
the  college  program  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  young  teacher. 

Tliere  are.  however,  a  number  of  urgent  needs  In  Vocational  Teacher  Educa- 
tion to  be  Indicated  here. 


III.  THE  NEED       VOCATIO:?.\L  TEACHEE  EDUCVi'IOS 
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A.  Programn  and  People 

Perhaps  the  Number  1  need  In  vocational  education  today  l<»  for  more  compr«r 
henslve  programs  out  in  the  communities  for  young  i>eo?le  and  adults.  No  longer 
do  we  have  needs  of  people  that  can  l»e  clearly  Identified  as  belonging  to  most  of 
the  ))eo)»le  In  a  rather  small  geographic  area  and  limited  to  that  area.  Mobility 
of  lK>)>ulatlon,  wider  variety  of  occup»ition«l  choices,  and  many  other  factors  com- 
bine  to  make  the  need  for  vocational  edrntition  opportunities  more  compre- 
hensive than  ever  before.  This  Is  even  more  complex  when  we  consider  the  needs 
of  the  Individual  over  and  above  .the  needs  of  a  program.  This  niay  mean  that 
the  rural  boy  or  girl  may  want  and  need  the  same  Tocatloual  education  oi>- 
portunities  as  the  city  girl  or  boy.  Vet  *the  same  program"  might  miss  both 
groups. 

To  add  still  further  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  meeting;  needs  is  that 
of  offering  comprehensive  programs  without  losing  the  value  of  specillzatlon, 
the  heart  of  any  vocational  program.  In  fact,  without  a  specialiauition,  there  could 
be  no  comprehensive  program.  That  is  why  the  easy  solution  to  become  compre- 
hensive by  eliminating  the  special  fields  In  vocational  education  is  a  dangerous 
approach.  In  fact.  It  is  a  myth  and  Is  destined  to  wreck  a  vocational  program. 
There  is  litUe  place  in  the  world  of  work  today  for  ^'a  Jack  of  all  trades  and  good 
at  none.'* 

As  indicated  earlier,  tiie  task  of  teacher  education  Is  set  ro  a  large  extent 
by  the  demand  for  local  teachers  anl  leaders.  Thus  the  complexities  of  the  needs 
sighted  at  the  local  level  are  reflected  in  making  needed  adjustments  in  teacher 
education  programs.  An  additional  problem  exlf^ts  In  many  states,  due  to  the 
geogmphic:il  location  of  the  universities  offering  Vocational  Teachers  Edu- 
cation programs.  Still  another  new  condition  exists  In  that  new  programs  and 
new  |»eople  to  direct  and  operate  these  programs  have  developed.  These  people 
need  professional  training  different  from  that  in  the  various  vocational  fields  of 
Ag.  Home  Ec.  etc.  The^e  will  be  identified  in  this  section. 

B.  Organization 

As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  vocational  education  aroona  the  subject  fields  men- 
tloned  earlier,  the  teacher  education  programs  are  scattered,  literally,  through' 
out  the  state.  This  is  the  case  in  practically  all  of  the  states,  more  in  some  than 
others.  Some  coordination  of  efforts  has  been  made  In  some  states.  These  efforts 
have  been  along  the  subject  field  lines  and  across-the-board.  For  example.  In 
many  states  all  Home  Economics  Teachers  Educators  and  Supervisor  work 
together  on  common  concerns.  In  some  states,  teacher  educators  in  all  vocational 
areas  have  organized  and  worked  together  on  common  concerns  in  meeting  new 
needs  for  in-service  education  of  vocational  personnel  findlug  themselves  in  new 
positions  of  leadership.  For  example,  here  in  North  Carolina,  there  has  been  for 
several  years  such  an  organisation  meeting  on  an  informal.  Irregular  basl<i.  In 
recent  years  these  efforts  have  been  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  State 
Advisory  Council.  A  major  result  has  been  a  Status  Study  of  Vocational  Teacher 
Etiucation  including  a  statewide  3-day  conference.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  re- 
source people  for  that  conference  was  the  Coordinator  of  a  similar  statewide, 
structured  plan  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  Vocational  Teacher  Education. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  urgent  need  is  for  a  coordlnateO  statewide  program 
of  Vocational  Teadier  Education  that  will  be  comprehensive  in  nature  and  meet- 
ing the  new  needs  of  new  personnel  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  up-to- 
date  spedali^tion  within  vocational  education.  A  complex  but  i>osstble  task  ti^^ 
any  state,  with  nece«ary  legislation  at  the  Federal  level.  One  possible  approach 
will  be  indicated  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper. 

C.  Financing 

Someone  has  said  that  the  good  old  American  way  of  solving  any  problem  Is  to 
appropriate  more  dollars,  especially  if  they  are  Federal  dollars.  This  is  not  my 
argument  here.  A  more  important  need  In  financing  Vocational  Teacher  Educa- 
tion is  for  visibility  and  continuity.  This  is  probably  true  for  any  educational 
jirogram.  but  is  made  especially  urgent  for  programs  built  into  a  college  or 
university.  Although  some  of  the  policies  and  regulations  at  these  institutions 
need  to  change  occasionally,  the  nature  of  these  institutions  does  not  make  major 
changes  easily  nor  readily.  While  this  is  not  always  a  virtue  it  does  have  some 
value.  At  least,  when  you  are  talking  about  a  4-year  program  you  are  project*-;? 
needs  for  at  least  6  years.  Likewise,  you  can't  produce  professors  instantly  nor 
dismiss  them  the  same  way.  Again,  this  system  lias  some  disadvantages  but  you 
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couia  hardly  build  a  faculty  wltlumt  some  future.  For  these  and  many  other  rea- 
sons, flnaucliig  on  some  si)eclfic  minimum  base  as  a  contlnulnR  basis  U  necess:iry 
If  \vf  are  to  build  a  professional  faculty  to  help  develop  and  maintain  the  type  of 
teai  liem  and  other  leaders  needed  to  develop  local  projcrams  of  vocational  tslu- 
catl'm  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  iieople  o»t  in  theeommunltlw?,  ^      .  v 

WhetJier  the  funds  for  Vocjitional  Teacher  Edut-athm  (iederal  and  State)  arc 
haiidletl  throujrh  tlie  olHce  of  the  St^ite  DIret'tor  of  Vocational  Kdu«aion,  as  has 
lK*eu  done  tr^..Itiomilh%  or  directly  through  the  oollejre  or  university  where  the 
VcK-atloiial  Teacher  EducaUon  projcrams  are  located  is  a  question  belnir  consld- 
ereil  in  iu;my  states  at  this  time.  The  point  here  iJ*  that  there  Is  an  urgent  ni^ 
now  for  more  certainty  and  continuity  in  finaaclnj:  progmims  !n  \ocaUonal 
Tf.u-her  I-klucf  thm.  This  Is  not  n  plwi  for  o<»rtalnty  In  times  of  uncertainty^  but 
rather  a  plea  for  flnancinR  of  teacher  eilucatlon  us  certain  as  any  other  pha  jf 
the  legislative  programs  for  vocational  eductition, 

IV.  KEcOMMt.>UATX0N6  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEAcHEit  EOUCATIO:^ 

Perhai>5i  the  best  way  to  Rummarl«»  my  recommendations  for  legislation  for 
viH-:ul4inal  education  would  be  to  develop  a  1075  MODKL  8MITH-Hl;GHBS  Ai-t! 
This  would  wiulre  more  than  updaUuj?,  or  even  comblnInK  th>*  l)est  of  leglj- 
latioa  from  1917  through  1972.  More  nearly  like  the  work  resulting  from  Prem- 
dent  Kennedy's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education.  By  the  term  1975 
M4MUi  Smith-Hughes  Act,  I  mean  leglsUition  th;it  would  have  the  impact  on 
tiur  Jiwds  today  that  the  original  hud  in  the  years  following  1917,  Here  are  some 
of  tlx*'  earmarks  or  essential  elemeuti,  of  such  a  pn»ffram»  as  I  see  them. 

A,  PruyrafM  and  People 

Currt^ut  progr.ims  In  vocatioiwl  «luoatIon,  occupational  education,  and  career 
ethuMtiou  for  all  |H?ople»  young  and  old,  have  placed  new  demands  upon  e<lucatiMi- 
a1  h%ulers  and  ttochers— whether  or  not  they  want  them.  Such  iKwitions  as  Local 
DIrtH  tor  of  Voc^^tiomil  Education,  nmnd  occasionally  in  large  city  vocational 
pr<»::r:uiis  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  In  all  areas  of  the  country,  stiinin<  new 
programs  and  new  institutions,  such  as  Area  Vocathmal  Centers,  New  profes- 
sional needs  are  everywhere.  Few  prognims  are  availabie  to  meet  these  nt^Js, 
New  leiiders  for  new  progranus  with  effective  teacher;  are  in  demand  In  many 
pl.tf  e<  Tliese  new  positions  are  fllle<l  largely  by  those  |)eople  who  have  l»een  sue- 
w*^.'-fiU  in  one  of  the  establlsheti  fleldA  of  vocatiimal  education.  She  or  he  may 
or  may  not  be  able  to  make  Uie  aee<led  r-'justment  for  the  resjKmslhlUty  of  a 
dinvtor  or  coordinator  of  several  vocational  programs.  (Incidentally,  this  create* 
liirds  for  replac-ement  in  the  establlslied  programs,  often  overlooked,) 

In  addition  to  new  programs,  there  are  needs  for  new  approaches.  The  old  pre- 
scription-tv|)e  **answers**  will  no  longer  suffice.  The  exi»erienced  vocational  pep- 
.von  no  longer  "haj»  ihp  answer'*  Ijeeanse  the  problems  are  different.  Thus  there 
is  niweh  neetl  for  research  and  training  for  making  the  new  programs  meet  nee<l? 
The  new  program  In  Vocational  Teachers  Education  needed  for  today  would  In- 
dude  the  following: 

1.  Teacher  Education  programs,  undergraduate  and  graduate,  compre- 
hensive In  nature  and  including  old,  new.  and  developing  vnoational  areas. 

2.  Research  and  Develoj»ment  programs,  linked  from  the  rnlven:lty  to  the 
field,  and  to  the  J^tate  Division  of  Vocational  Educat^^'i.  ^'uriUulum  ma- 
terlaN  developed  through  exteusIvA  use  of  teacher  committees. 

X  Field  Service.  Offering  local  school  systems  consultant  help  in  .^studying 
ni»ed  for  developing  api»ropriate  vocational  wltication  progranw.  Following 
ni>  vo<-atlonal  teachers  first  year,  fretting  up.  with  local  school  systems,  pilot 
programs  to  test  promising  innovative  programs. 

B.  Ortjnnisntion 

It  N  imperative  that  there  be  a  comprehensive,  coordiimted  program  of  Voca- 
tional Teacher  Education  in  each  state.  Intent  to  cooiierate  and  c^»ordinate  Is 
not  enough.  There  must  be  a  specific  system  structured  so  that  the  needed  coonn- 
nntion  of  all  Vocational  Teacher  Education  will  take  place.  The  manner  In  which 
thN  l<  done  will  differ  as  the  situations  on  the  states  (ufffi.  Some  universities 
have  the  opportunUy  for  developing  a  comprehenMv**.  c^nlinatecl  program.  Tliey 
have  on  one  campus  all  the  old.  new,  and  developing  vocational,  occupational 
and  '^nreer  education  programs.  This  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  the  desired 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  program  does  indee<l  exi'^t  on  that  campus.  In 


many  states,  no  such  combination  of  opportunities  exist  on  any  one  univenjity 
•campus,  and  not  likely  to  develop  in  some  cases.  lIowe\er,  a  coordinated  conipre* 
heuMve  program  in  Vocational  Teaclier  Education  can  be  de\eIo|)etl.  The  siate 
of  Illinois  has  demonstrated  tliat  much  can  be  uccomplisbed  if  there  is  a  plan, 
ade<)nate  financing,  and  i)eople  who  want  to  de\elop  such  a  dynamic  progrram 
in  Vocational  Teacher  Education.  The  approach  will  differ  in  the  states  but  the 
common  key  is  development  of  a  statewide  phin  for  accomplishing  the  compre- 
iifUMve  program  and  the  structure  and  financing  to  make  it  work  with  those 
institutions  and  programs  desiring  to  become  a  i>art  of  the  Vocational  Teacher 
Ediicsition  Program  in  that  state. 

The  statement  of  the  organization  to  be  followed  would  be  developed  similar 
to  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  The  EP1>A  Supplement  to  the  State 
Plans  in  recent  jears  as  developed  in  some  stat(t$  is  one  approach.  (Not  as  these 
supplements  were  done  in  some  states,  however.  In  some  caves,  no  teacher  edu- 
catoix  were  e\cn  aware  that  such  a  supplement  was  t>eing  made  and  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  any  contributions  to  the  plam) 

C.  Financinff 

M  indicatcHi  earlier,  not  only  is  adequate  financing  needed,  but  continuity  of 
funding  at  mininmm  level  is  necessary  if  people  and  programs  are  to  be  avail- 
able to  offer  the  nee<lod  leadership  so  that  local  programs  win  meet  the  needs  of 
people.  Specific  reference  to  teacher  education  in  the  legislation  is  needed  to 
prevent  being  assisted  to  the  Ancillary  Services  or  to  the  oblivion  of  **Other 
Ser\  ices'*.  Likewise  there  is  necessity  for  some  formula  for  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum financing  in  relation  to  other  expenditures.  Furthermore,  the  structure  for 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  Vocational  Teacher  Education  programs  in  each 
*.tate  must  l)e  guaranteed  as  part  of  the  conditions  of  sharing  in  the  Federal 
funding.  This  could  be  through  one  institution  or  a  consortium  of  institutions 
clearly  indicating  how  coordination  would  be  achieved. 

Xo  ie  of  these  suggestions  are  intended  to  be  restrictive.  On  the  contrary.  I 
strongly  believe  that  such  an  approach  will  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  new 
approach  to  developing  needed  programs  in  Vocational  Teacher  Education  to 
nu  et  modern  day  needs  of  people  for  more  and  better  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities in  the  communities  of  our  country. 

'^hairman  Perkixs.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  D.  I^nnon,  dean 
of  iiien,  Noith  Carolina  Central  Univei-sity.  Durham,  N.C. 

Lot  me  welcome  you  here,  llr.  Lennon.  We  are  most  interested  in 
hearing  your  views  and  sujDr<restions.  "Without  objection,  your  prepared 
statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  any  way 
you  prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  D,  EENNON,  DEAN  01  MEN,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY,  DURHAM,  N.C, 

ifr.  LenkoXc  Thank  vou  very  much,  Congi-essman  Perkins  and 
Conirrossman  Andrews,  fam  doliglited  to  have  this  opportunity  if  for 
no  other  reason  tlian  to  ad^l  some  color  to  tliis  program  here  today*  I 
am  here  represent ini^  thre'^  predominant!  v  black  institutions  of  higher 
edufation.  These  are  located  in  the  RrJei^h-Durha^n  ai-ea  and  ire 
Shaw  Universitv.  Saint  Augustiues  College,  and  Xorth  Carolina 
Central  University, 

We  have  some  concerns  we  would  like  to  present  tcTyou  that  relate 
to  vocational  education  in  tonus  of  what  our  business  is  all  about. 

Vv'e  just  heard  Dn  Srarborou<xh  talk  r.l>out  teacher  education.  We 
liave  been  involved  in  teacher  ^^duration  for  years.  One  hundred  per- 
cent  of  the  people  who  attend  our  colleges  and  university  are  in  the 
sorif)eronomirally  deprived  or  disadvantaged  area.  We  have  aliigher 
percentage  of  eronomirally  deprived  people  in  our  institutions,  par- 
ticularly those  who  need  financial  aid.  Xortli  Carolina  Central  and 
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Saint  Aujrustines  College  both  have  85  percent  enrollment  of  indi- 
viduals who  receive  financial  assistance  of  some  soil.  Shaw  Uni\'ei-sir y 
has  96  percent. 

We  have  been  in  the  business  of  dealing  with  disadvantaged  people, 
trj'ing  to  give  motivation  and  desire,  as  well  as  trj  ingto  provide  the 
education  necessary  for  them  to  become  productive.  ^Vll  these  people 
are  looking  for  employment,  that  is  why  the  v  are  there. 

Also,  we  have  in  tliese  institutions  very  directly  oriented  areas  that 
relate  directly  to  what  wo  are  talking  about  here,  vocational  eiluca- 
tion  in  terms  of  the  discussions  that  have  gone  ahead. 

We  have  computer  science  programs,  home  economics,  we  have 
business  and  we  feel  these  institutions  ought  to  be  provided  some 
financial  assistance  or  opportunity  to  help  carry  on  the  programs  of 
occupational  education.  We  need  assistance  in  helping  to  train  and 
retrain  teachei-s  and  counseloi*s. 

We  believe  we  are  the  most  capable  because  of  the  years  we  have 
devoted  to  .training  teachers  and  counselors  to  relate  to  economically 
and  educationally  deprived  youngstei's.  We  know  we  are  having  a  gieat 
struggle  with  this  problem  in  our  school  systems  today  but  beyond 
the  job  expectations  there  are  some  facts  we  need  to  concern  our- 
selves with, 

I  hstened  to  Mr.  Barton  Hayes  talk  a  few  moments  ago  about  the 
great  successes  they  are  having  in  Wilmington  in  most  of  these  pro- 
grams. Our  youngsters,  the  disadvantaged  youngster  and  the  handi- 
capped, are  caught  up  in  these  programs.  We  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  consider  an  increase  in  the  15  percent  provided  for  disadvantaged 
youngsters  and  an  increase  in  the  10  percent  provided  for  handicapped 
youngster. 

We  are  also  asking  that  you  channel  some  of  those  funds  into  the 
minority  group,  I  am  not  just  talking  about  predominantly  black 
colleges  and  univeristies,  I  am  talking  about  all  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  that  are  dedicated  to  serving  minority 
youngsters,  I  am  saying  to  you,  these  universities  and  colleges  need 
support  because  they  are  in  the  business  of  vocational  education  in  a 
broad  sense, 

I  might  say  also  that  we  ought  to  start  thinking  of  a  change  in 
the  terminology'  we  are  using  so  it  will  give  more  prestige  to  what  we 
are  talkmg  about. 

Now,  we  are  saying  that  we  are  interested  in  jobs,  interested  in 
preparing  people  to  find  opportunities  for  employment.  But  we  have 
got  to  go  beyond  that.  Trained  hands  are  im  ufficient.  We  need  to  deal 
w  ith  the  minds  and  feelings  of  these  people  in  terms  of  helping  them 
to  see  who  they  are,  dovelopinfir  ^  ?ense  of  awareness*  social  conscious- 
ness. We  need  to  be  able  to  cause  teachers  to  reflect  that  kind  of  atti- 
tude. We  are  saying  if  we  were  provided  monev  in  the  predominantly 
minority  proup  colleges  and  universities  we  could  help  teachers  change 
their  feehngs  and  attitudes  with  regard  to  vocational  education, 

I  spent  20  years  teaching  agriculture  in  this  State,  I  dealt  with 
farm  boys  who  came  from  rural  farm  situations,  I  saw  many  of  them 
motivated  to  achieve  high  levels  of  competence  and  high  pr6ducti\'ity 
as  a  result  of  the  vocational  programs.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
vocational  education  and  what  it  means,  hvt  I  think  it  is  often  too  lim- 
ited. Mr,  Hayes  gave  a  few  examples  in  his  testimony  of  people  who 
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were  proiufj:  into  a  i)rofi'Ssional  field.  I  do  not  think  wc  need  to  limit 
whim  these  people  ^ro.  I  think  the  fiict  the  individual  has  hai^l  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  skill  and  has  options  or  choices  he  can  make,  if 
ho  is  a  functional  human  being  who  has  the  knowledge  and  capabilities 
of  tloalins:  with  a  complex  society  such  as  this,  this  youngster  will  find 
a  way  to  become  productive. 

I  have  also  encraged  in  supervision  and  directing  of  programs  in  car- 
pent  ry  ami  bricklayiug.  We  turned  out  something  like  300  vetemns 
at  tlio  end  of  World  \Var  II.  TMs  is  great,  but  I  laiow  many  of  the 
people  we  trained  as  carpentci*s  and  bricklayers  are  not  carpenters  and 
hricKlayei*s  today.  But  they  are  better  individuals  because  of  the  train- 
ing they  have  had.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  our  campus  we  have  men 
who  were  all  trained  in  this  vocational  program  and  they  are  all 
higldy  competent.  We  are  interested  in  an  expansion  of  the  vocational 
coiKcpt  to  the  extent  it  follows  through  not  only  in  training  students 
and  i)roviding  students  an  opportunity,  these  disadvantaged  and  hand- 
iran5>ed  students  I  am  talking  about,  but  we  are  interested  in  pro- 
viding: funds  to  the  minority-oriented  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country  so  th(»y  can  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  in  career  develop- 
ment which  their  young  people  also  liave.  They  have  more  than  their 
share  of  these  young  people. 

.\lso  I  am  saying  the  problems  our  communities  are  facing,  cer- 
tainly in  North  Carolina,  are  because  we  are  having  difficulty  relating 
to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  youngster.  Those  needs  are  not  just 
buildings,  hard\vare,  or  just  putting  more  teachers  there.  The  needs 
arc  much  deeper  and  we  feel  that  the  teachers,  the  supeiTisors,  the 
counselors  in  those  schools  ought  to  come  to  Shaw  University,  Saint 
Augustines  College,  Xoi-th  Carolina  Central  University  and  other 
schools  like  themrThey  should  come  and  gain  some  retraining  and 
reorinitation  witli  the  problems  of  the  young  people  with  whom  they 
ni*e  dealing.  Th^se  institutions  are  familiar  with  those  young  people 
J/Ccanse  they  have  dealt  with  them  for  yeai*s.  We  want  to  see  more 
nioiiov  provided.  We  want  to  see  these  young  people  who  enter  these 
minority  group  universities  and  colleges  get  work-study  support.  This 
is  another  thing  we  have  talked  al>out  here,  the  matter  of  work. 

All  of  us  know  that  minority  youngstei-s  and  handicapped  young- 
stei-s  have  some  problem  with  the  matter  of  work  because  in  their  minos 
they  do  not  see  their  parents  or  themselves  doing  desirable  kinds  of 
work  and  i^ceiving  the  kind  of  comi)ensation  they  would  expect,  nor 
do  they  see  the  kinds  of  i*espc»ct  coming  to  them  that  they  feel  they  de- 
serve. So  what  we  are  saying  is  the  concept  of  work  has  to  be  dealt  with 
in  tenns  of  attitu(les.  It'l)ecome.s  glonfied  in  the  minds  of  the  young- 
stei-s  l)eoau5e  l}>e  teachers  to  wliom  they  go  in  their  post-high  school 
pmginims  have  imbued  them  with  concepts  of  themselves  as  being 
worthy  human  beings  and  choosing  occupations  that  are  dignified 
and  pi-estigious. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  listening  to  what  we  have  had  to  say. 
There  were  representatives  from  all  three  colleges  and  universities 
who  put  that  package  together.  You  will  find  it  in  great  deal  more  de- 
tail tlian  I  have  gone  into,  but  I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  seri- 
ous eonsidemtion  to  these  kinds  of  institutions,  especially  those  in- 
volved in  teacher  education  programs.  I  think  the  benefits  are  much 
to  be  desired. 
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Chairman  Perkixs.  Tx»t  me  thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement, 
Mr.  Ijcnnon.  You  have  been  vei-y  helpful  to  this  committee  and  I  cim 
assure  you  these  suggestions  you  have  raised  will  not  be  passe<l  over 
lightly.  You  have  raised  some  valid  suggestions  and  questions  and  ^^o» 
the  committee,  must  come  up  with  answei-s. 

Mr.  Andrews? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Are  any  of  your  colleagues  here  ? 
Mr.  Lennox.  Dr.  Harris,  who  worked  with  us  in  preparing  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Dr.  Harris,  is  there  anytliing  ycTi  would  like  to  add? 

Dr.  Harris.  I  think  he  has  made  a  good  statement.  We  are  the  most 
disadvantaged  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Your  schools  are  verj',  very  valuable  institutions  in 
theconmiunity. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Congressman  Andrews,  Congressman  Quie  and 
1  made  sure  we  protected  the  ghetto  sections  of  the  city,  the  rural,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  first.  That  is  what  we  did  in  H.K.'GO.  It  was  some 
fight,  but  wo  know  we  had  to  protect  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  that 
is  what  we  did  in  H.R.  69  and  we  will  do  the  same  thing  in  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  Lennon.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  in  great  need  and  his- 
torically I  wonder  where  wo  would  be  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  in- 
stitutions as  Shaw  and  Saint  Augustiiies.  As  a  minority  group,  wo 
are  indebted. 

I)r.  H.vimis.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  as  has  been  said,  we  are 
the  most  disadvantaged  of  all  !rroup«=.  We  know  yon  are  interested  in 
us  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  everything  you  can.  These  colleges 
could  make  a  tremendous  contribution  if  they  had  the  funds  avail- 
able. Our  young  men  and  women  go  out  into*  all  vocations^  some  as 
ministers,  some  as  doctoi^s,  dentists,  many  as  specialists  in  science  and 
the  like.  So  they  go  into  all  vocations.  In  light  of  the  fact  they  go  into 
all  vocations,  we  are  hoping  you  will  give  us  some  lielp. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  PEmvixs.  I^t  me  say  to  my  good  friends,  we  liave  just 
gone  through  a  battle  in  Washington  to  make  sure  i)eople  like  your- 
selves i-eceive  equitable  treatment.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  child, 
whether  wliitc  or  black,  in  Mississippi  should  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration as  a  child  white  or  black  in  New  York.  We  have  to  take  care 
of  the  disadvantaged  first. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  l^r.xNON.  Thnnk  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lennon  follows :] 

rBFITARED  STATJIMjiNT  OF   .ToHN   D.   LkNNON.   IIKAN  OF  Mf.N,   XoRTII  CAnOLI.N'A 

Central  rMVER.sixv,  Durham,  X.C. 

Before  I  m.ike  a  statement  concominjr  m.v  vif^ws  and  the  view?  of  Konie  of  niy 
coUeajnies  who  are  associated  witli  i>ro<1oniiiiatt'l.v  niark  in^fitutions  of  hi^rher 
education.  I  th  nk  I  should  state  to  you  that  I  H\)oi\t  my  first  20  years  in  educntion 
a»  a  Vocational  Afcrlciriture  Teachei  In  North  Carolina.  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
those  expert ence<5  with  hundwls  of  younc:  disadvantaged  rural  youth,  many  of 
whom  found  motivation  and  .self-fulfillment  in  a  vocational  program.  Tlii^  irives 
me  rea.son  for  havin^r  a  strongly  supportive  interest  in  Vocational  Education. 

I  am  apiKmrinsr  before  this  corainittee  to  say  to  you  that  Vocational  Educa- 
tion is  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  program  and  at 
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every  level.  I  wish  nho  to  commend  the  Congress  and  this  Committee  espe<'ially 
for  improviU};  thv  VcHational  Act  of  IIHW  through  the  ameudment«  of  liK>6  i Pub- 
lic* I^w  9(K'70).  Tiit^  I  think  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  }(rou])  of  persons'  who  are  engaged  in  higher  education  at  predom  I  nattily 
Black  institurioa<  in  t\w  Hjileigh-Durluim  area  have  some  concerns  about  the  al- 
location of  only  15  percent  of  the  a]))>ropriatlon  of  money  which  is  bein;:  made 
by  the  states  to  the  tnlucationally  and  socio-economically  disadvantaged  and  the 
10  jwrceut  for  handieamHHl  ihtsoiis.  Such  colleges  and  universltlerj  as  Sliaw 
i:niver>»it}%  North  Carolina  Central  University,  and  Saint  Augustines  College 
have  for  many  nmny  years  served  the  educational  and  occupational  nee^ls  of  a 
minority  group  of  disadvant^^ged  youth.  Those  of  us  who  have  spent  some  time 
trying  to  re>'olve  some  of  tlie  jiroblems  of  tiie  minority  group  youngsters  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  nmny  of  the  programs  of  minority  group  Inbtltutions  of 
higher  education  arc  occuiiatloually  oriented.  In  fact,  these  colleges  have  per- 
coIv(hI  themselves  accountable  to  students  not  only  for  developing  their  prol>lem- 
solvlng  skills,  helping  to  imi>rove  their  self-awareness  and  social  consciousness, 
but  for  e(iuli>))lug  tiiem  to  earn  a  li\'ingas  well  iu  some  personally  satisfying  ca- 
reer field. 

We  feel  that  the.<e  nnd  slmllnr  Institutions  of  higher  education  hnve  develo]>ed 
some  unhinenes'i  in  pn>grammlng  to  Improve  the  productivity  and  tlie  quality  of 
life  for  the  thousands  of  disadvantageil  youth  who  have  passed  through  their 
doors.  We  are  not  roneernwl  only  with  predominately  black  Institutions  of  higher 
e<lucation  but  with  all  minority  group  Institutions  of  higher  education  that  have 
a  history  of  providing  eilucarlonal  oi)portunlty  and  occupational  accessibility 
to  MK'lally  nnd  et-iimuuicaily  disadvantaged  young  i)eo]de. 

We  are  asking  that  you  consider  making  these  funds  available  to  minority 
group  lnstltiitio)is  of  higher  education  which  have  a  liigh  percentage  of  dis.id- 
vantage<l  and  lmndlcai>ped  enrollees. 

Our  (onceru  i«  for  strengthening  the  teacher-education  programs  of  tluse  In- 
stitutions by  providing  them  with  resourcejs  for  providing  specialists  In  training 
techniques  In  building  student  self-aw  nrenes«,  social  consciousness,  and  problem- 
solving  abilitie.N.  Minority  group  Institutions,  as  they  have  functioned  In  the 
past,  served  a<  centers  for  in-<er\ice  training  for  teachers,  tH)unselors  and 
j>ervlsors  who  i\ork  with  disiidvant^iged  and  handicapped  children  In  tlie  jiubllc 
schools 

Wo  further  request  that  very  serious  consideration  be  given  to  providing  in 
Home  Kcononiies  Computer  Sciem-e.  Career  Counseling  and  Placement,  C<)oi)- 
eratlve  Kdiicntion.  and  Business  Education. 

Wo  further  re(|iu»>t  that  very  serious  consideration  be  given  to  pro  v  I  dim:  In- 
cre.ised  opjK>rtunity  for  students  to  enroll  In  these  programs  by  providing  finnn- 
rlal  a^.sivtance  through  work  study  programs  for  tJie  socio-econonilcally  disad- 
vantaged and  the  handicapped.  This  work  (»xt)erience  would  not  only  nid  in  umk- 
ing  the  e<luontlon  of  thc^e  young  people  iH»«ll»le.  but  It  would  also  provide  In- 
vahmlde  experience  for  entering  the  world  of  work.  Economically  and  s^n  ially 
deprivtnl  yoiin;«'ters  vei-j*  often  linve  negnthe  attitudes  toward  work  because  the 
Work  opportunities  which  tluir  parents  or  they  them^^elves  have  ex|)ericncod 
have  Ik'(  n  nnn  warding  nnd  non  sdf-sntisfying.  One  approach  Is  to  help  people 
to  understand  tli.it  work  ii  an  essential  fimctiou  in  their  livc^i  nnd  that  the  per- 
Kon  il  ^jitisfiK  ti'fii  (lorivcd  from  it  dt^pend^  in  part  up^m  their  attitndp  tovard 
work,  Improvinir  tlie<^«»  kiniK-  of  attitudes  should  be  one  of  the  elements  tli.it 
should  be  built  into  tlic  total  training  program  for  the<e  young  peoiile. 

One  of  tho  problem^  facintr  today'**  youth  is  tl\e  limited  work  opjmrtMnitic^; 
through  age  V\  which  i<  caiHO<l  by  the  technological  economy  in  which  tbcv 
live.  They  are  of  po«t  hisrh  <*clu»ol  age  before  they  have  had  an  oprjortiinitv  t<>  srain 
profitabb*  work  c\porience.  For  those  who  enter  c^illege  programs  this^niay  \ory 
well  be  t^iolr  fir^t  opportunity  to  earn  and  nnimiire  their  own  nminc<'.  wblc'h 
males'  tiiis  a  more  demanding  responsibilitv  of  in<;titnti<ms  in  p"'eparinir  youiiff 
peoiile  for  the  world  of  work.  Wenricb.  IfKT.^  <5Ugge<t<j  that  thestrenfirth  of  rnreer 
e<lncation  (any  satisfying  work  exiM»riencf  i  over  the  life  span)  lie*:  in  the  f?iet 
tbrt  i^  irpoivc:  the  t(»ta!  public  and  private  system  from  kindercarten  through 
the  !iniv(  rsity-  and  a!!  <jub.1ect  matter  areas  In  the  ciirricultmi.  It  al«o  in*'ohT«< 
the  total  commtmity  in  wliicli  <5chooN  oi>ern^»,  especially  riio^e  agenci^^  and 
orcranization*?  concerned  with  the  work  life  of  people. 

We  con<5|der  ft  extremely  important  that  counselors  at  all  levels  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  university  become  exposed  to  a  broad  concept  of  Vocational  or 
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Occuimtionnl  Kducntlon  in  order  that  we  can  build  prosti;?e  info  occupations 
whether  they  are  professiotiaily  oriented  or  manual  skills  orientcHl.  Perimps  we 
Khould  eliminate  some  of  our  labels  and  th*^  nceil  for  work  as  an  essential 
function  in  the  human  experience  which  serves  the  economic,  »ociai  and  psycho- 
logical  needs  of  m(»9t  i>eople. 

We  would  like  to  see  counselor;*  work  with  hijrh  school  graduates  from  dis- 
advantaged families  througiiout  the  fiuiunier  orienting  them  to  their  post  hi^Ii 
school  exi>eriences.  Significant  helping  information  sliould  be  given  to  students 
at  the  lM>^t  high  school  level  where  intensive  orientation  artivitit^s  are  continued 
thronghout  the  first  year.  Vocational  Education  funds  could  very  well  lielp  to 
make  this  possible  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  attrition  rate  of  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  youth. 

As  we  seo  it  e<lucation  must  be  a  dynamic  process  of  acquisition  of  knowledge 
through  which  learning  of  comi)etencies  and  mastery  of  skills  mui;t  be  contin- 
luuHly  actiuired  and  refiniKl.  For  in  the  course  of  leaniing  for  human  develoi>- 
luent  we  must  bring  science  and  society — thought  and  action  together.  These 
minority  oriented  institutions  must  deliver  a  kind  of  education  that  is  multi- 
discipliuary,  problem  focused  and  functionally  cai)able  of  providing  the  learning 
opportunties  that  would  shari>en  the  human  mind  and  increase  and  upgrade  one's 
knowle<lge  and  competencies  for  human  advancement. 

We  i)erceive  Career  or  Vocational  Education  as  an  educational  model  which 
synthesizes  the  best  educational  experiences  within  a  new  learning  mode  which 
<*nipha*ii7.es  individual  needs  and  recognizes  them  in  **academic"  terms.  Career 
e<lucation  then  becomes  the  practical  thrust  of  an  educational  model  which 
re<piir*^  constant  restructuring  of  the  academic  curricula  around  career  devel- 
opment needs  and  employable  skills. 

Our  requests  to  you  as  a  concerned  committee  for  improving  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  this  great  nation  of  ours  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  terms : 

Providing  increased  vocational  funds  for  the  educationally,  and  socio-eco- 
noniically  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

Giving  greater  accessibility  to  minority  group  oriented  colleges  and  imiversi- 
des  through  financial  assistance. 

Strengthening  academic  programs  that  are  occupationally  oriented  with  staff 
members  who  are  competent  in  developing  student  skills  in  problem  solving,  self- 
awareness  and  social  consclou4;ness. 

Providing  work  experiences  lor  disadvantaged  students  with  planned  activi- 
ties for  building  positive  attitudes  toward  self-actualization  and  work. 

Providing  career  oriented  specialists  in  teacher  education  programs. 

Building  on  the  concept  that  education  which  is  designed  for  obtaining  satis- 
fying work  opportunities  is  career  e<lucatJon  oriented  which  implies  a  prepara- 
tory efTort  for  every  student 'as  an  integral  part  of  his  academic  course  work 
through  public  school  and  college  years. 

Chairman  Perkin's.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  John  K.  Co.ster,  Center 
for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  of 
Ealeigh. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  K.  COSTEE,  PROFESSOR.  OCCTIPATIONAL 
EDU-^ATION,  AND  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION, NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  ACCOMPANIED 
B7  DR.  MOLLIE  W.  SHOOK,  Plf'SEARCH  ASSOCIATE,  CENTER  FOB 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION,  AND  DIRECTOR,  CAREER  AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT; 
AND  MRS.  JANE  P.  JANEY,  GRADUATE  STUDENT,  NORTH  CARO- 
UNA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  CosTiCR.  Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Jennings,  and  Mr. 
Kadcliflfe  

Chairman  Perkiks.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
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Dr.  Costi:r.  I  am  aci'onipaaiud  hy  Dn  iloUic  V\',  Shook,  who  i.^  a 
research  us^soL-iate  in  the  center  for  occupational  education  and  di- 
rector of  our  carrier  and  vocational  education  professional  develop- 
ment proje<:t,  and  by  Jane  1\  Janey,  wlio  is  a  former  teacher  of  home 
oi-ouonru^  in  \'ir^^inia  and  who  now  i>  a  graduate  student  at  Xoi-th  Car- 
olina State  Univei-sity  and  an  awardee  of  a  fellowship  made  possible 
throuirli  :5(rtion  part  F,  of  the  Educaticm  Professions  Development 
Act.  She  c(impk»t('d  her  dociorate  yesteixlay, 

I  have  also  asked  my  two  sons  to  come  here  and  observe  this  pres- 
entation. 

1  would  like  to  focus  my  testimony  on  part  F  of  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  .Vet,  which  pertains  to  professional  develop- 
ment in  career  and  vocational  education.  In  this  section  oo2  of  the  act, 
Congress  rccjuested  that  each  Stale  provide  a  plan  for  administering 
projects  supported  under  this  act.  We  commend  you  for  enacting  this 
act,  making  it  possible  for  people  like  Mrs,  Janey  to  continue  her  edu- 
cation in  preparation  for  a  professional  position. 

Thank  you  very  nnich,  sir, 

Chairnian  Pujkixs,  You  were  very  brief  but  helpful  to  us. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr,  Coster  follows:] 

rBEPARED  StATEMKNT  OF  T)R.  .loHN  K.  CoSTER.  PROFESSOR,  OCCUP.\TIONAt.  KnUC.\- 
TIOV.  AMI  DiKECTOR,  C'EN'TER  lOH  OccUr.\TIOXAL  EDUCATION,  XORTH  C.\ROMXA 

State  U.xiversity,  Ualeigii,  X.C., 

Mr.  Chairman  and  inenilters  ot  the  Subcommittee  on  Kducation.  My  name  is 
John  K.  Ciistfr.  I  tun  a  professor  of  occupational  education  and  director  of  tlie 
iVnrcr  for  0<'cu|)atij»n:il  PMuoation  at  Xortli  CaroUna  State  University.  I  am  aUo 
Vicv-I*rt*Mdent  of  the  American  Vocational  Associntion  for  the  I>ivi.<;ion  of  Xew 
and  Kehit(Hl  Sen  ices.  I  am  accompanu'd  by  Dr.  MoUie  W.  Sliook,  wlio  is  a  Ke- 
.soarch  Associate  in  the  Center  for  Occupational  pjducation  and  I>lrect(jr  of  our 
Career  and  Vocational  P'ducation  Profes.sioned  Development  Project,  and  hy  Mrs. 
.Jane  1*.  .Ijincy.  \vh(  is  a  fornu^r  teadier  ot  home  economics  in  Virginia  and  who 
now  is  a  graduate  student  at  Xortli  Carolina  State  Cniver^ity  and  an  aw.irdee 
of  a  fellow  si  lip  niiide  possible  through  Section  0j2,  Part  F,  of  the  Kducation 
Profeoion^  Dexelopment  Act. 

I  ai»prcci.((e  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  di^tinjcui>.hed  SubconMuittee. 
AlthouKb  I  do  not  consider  my^elf  an  educational  pliilosopher  or  historian,  in 
ni.v  humble  ju<lKiiient.  if  there  Is  any  jj^oup  that  ix  writinj?  tlie  phiUisnpiiy  nt 
American  Hlucation,  it  i*;  the  CuuKress  of  tlie  United  States— and  witliin  the 
Congress',  if  there  i.s  any  jiroup  timt  i.s  performing  this  task,  it  is  tlie  IVnnniiffee 
on  PMuratioii  and  Labor  and  its  distinguished  legal  counsels.  The  questions  this 
Coniniittee  asks  are  |»ejietrating  questions  that  deal  with  two  major  issues  of 
our  tinu^s— tMiuality  of  educatinnal  opiM>rtuiuty  and  c<iuality  of  economic  opi»or- 
tunity.  Tlie  two  are  closely  *^ntwinc<l. 

I  liave  one  concern  ai)OUt  the  direction  of  the  Connn  it  tee's  work — probably  not 
giving  enough  attention  to  setting  forth  ir!>  expectations  and  setting  into  motion 
the  strategics  for  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  expectations  have  been  ful- 
filled. Mrs.  ,Taney.  who  successfully  defended  her  dissertation  only  yesterday, 
was  ci  ncemed  with  ascertaining  whether  federal  expectations  pertaining  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  I)e\elopnient  Act  had  been  met  in  a  selecte<l  community 
In  the  Appalachian  region,  and  .she  had  considerable  difficulty  compiling  a  li.st 
of  exi)ectations  against  which  an  evaluation  would  lie  made.  Although  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  does  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee.  I  have  rt^nson  to  believe  that  similar  difficulties  may 
l>e  eiicoiJntere<l  in  other  programs  which  are  directe<l  toward  the  development 
of  human  resources.  Congress  has  every  rifiht  to  hold  accountable  those  agencies 
who  are  cutrustc<l  with  those  resources  it  appropriates. 
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III  lU'W  vocational  Irgi.slatlon  I  hoiK*  Congress  will  f<HMis  on  two  tnrprot  pronps 
wliicli  I  feel  have  beeu  neglected;  namely.  w<mien  and  the  colI(>j;(*  dr.)|K)ut  |K»pu- 
latiMii,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  growth  in  ei^rollmont  of  women  in  vocational 
odni-;ition  pro^:rams  developed  pursuant  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  llMtt 
and  the  Vocational  K<!ucation  Amendments  of  1908  has  been  in  programs  de- 
Mgn.'d  to  prepare  women  for  relatively  low -wage  occupations,  Perhaps  it  wouM 
he  wiM*  for  Congies.s  to  consider  legislation  calling  for  the  .study  nf  job  re(ie>ign 
to  avcrtain  whether  changes  to  eliminate  sex  lua^  are  necr^^iry,  Certuiuly 
tlie  Conmvx  ha>  every  right  to  ask  whether  vocational  prou'rnns  are  preparing 
women  for  the  entire  ranj:e  <»f  occupations  in  the  occupational  -trncture. 

The  college  dro|)out  |)opnhition  is  iH^rJiaiKS  one  of  the  nio^t  >eriously  negh<*ted 
poimhitious  in  our  society.  We  fnHpiently  si)oak  eloquently  aI>out  h'gh  seliool 
<liopouts.  but  we  are  consi<lenibly  less  e(mcerne<l  about  tlie  c<»llei;e  droinrnt  uopu- 
lation.  TJiit;  iK>pulatioii  may  well  constitute  the  largest  lo^s  of  resources  in  our 
nati«m,  ^  ^ 

Spt'aKing  ns  the  Yice-rre.^ident  for  New  an<l  Related  Ser\  ice>!  of  the  Amoru*jin 
VoiMtioual  A.ssociation.  I  am  i>roua  of  the  m-c<anpns!inients  of  oar  three  major 
grov.j.-.  The  research  group  in  vocational  eminent  ion  i>!  a<ldr<'s>!ing  it^^clf  to  the 
manv  serums  problems  of  vocatioiMl  educati<ui,  :uid  T  lia\e  iv.i<;ou  to  iu'lieve  lliat 
V.  ilJ  ^!iortly  make  a  breakthrough  in  the  developmenr  and  invta!lati<»ii  of 
manage 'meat  inf(>rm:ition  .systems  that  will  provide  ilwision-niakers  (in<-iiuhng 
miMobers  of  r<»ngres<)  witli  adetpiate  information  ie;;arding  the  eftectiveness  of 
vo<Mtional  edu  ation.  The  curriculum  group  is  ndclressinj;  it>clf  to  prolilenjs  of 
<b's,. filing  more  efTecti\e  cnrricuhi  to  i)repare  |MH)ple  for  new  and  emerging  occu- 
pubuis.  witli  en)phasi<  upon  curricnluui  chaiigp-J  uhb-h  aie  lirouglit  about 
throutrh  the  carets  tHlucation  niov<'ment.  A  <iiscus>ioii  of  the  acti\iti<'S  of  the 
v<K'a»ioual  education  professions  <lev<doping  group  follow^, 

1  would  like  to  focn<  my  testimonj  on  Tart  F  of  tlie  Edu<':ition  rrofes>:ions 
Iie\ebtpnuMit  Act.  which  pertains  to  i)n)fessioual  de\olop:aent  in  cuhht  and 
\ocatin:ial  e<lucation.  This  mvt  of  the  te^tiumuy  was  prepar*»d  jointly  by  l>r, 
MoWu*  ,<book  auil  me.  In  section  053.  Part  K.  of  the  E<ltication  Professions  Devel- 
op.iienr  Act.  Congress  requested  that  each  Slate  provide  a  plan  for  adnnn{st<'r- 
ing  projects  supported  under  this  Act.  Our  interpretation  of  thi>:  .section  of  the 
Act  has  UmI  u<  to  ^tate  the  ptwition  that  the  plan  of  tin*  St.jte  avrenrles  slKuild 
•:o  iii  n  h  further  than  "simplj  dealing  with  proje(t<«  vhich  are  tini<*-bouiid  :<  it 
.sboulfl  be  a<i<lre<<pd  to  determining  the  goals  fur  career  and  vo.-.'iioual  education 
pro-ram.  abCiM-tainimr  t!ie  |H»r.sonnel  who  are  n-ede<l  to  acl:;e\e  thos<»  ^oals. 
<b'r«'M.nnin'^  the  personnel  who  are  available  and  their  <iualilication<,  and  as<'er- 
taiMini:  tlie  <liscrepancie<  between  the  mnnled  personnel  ami  their  4|naliti<*Jitions 
and  the  a\ailaole  personnel  and  their  <iualific.ition>!.  The  di^creparicies  then 
l>rc..:iH.  the  basis  for  reipie^ting  funds  umler  Sw'tion  TmS.  Thi-*.  more  uaportnntly. 
<-i  ts  flio  State  airencies  in  the  role  of  settin?:  pri<»ritie<  of  professional  |KTsonnel 
proiccts  an<l  proi:rams.  Altlnaigh  we  <h»  not  helie\<'.  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to 
i.jil  cate.  that  State  agencies  ure  dictating  uni\ersiry  iKilicies  or  policu-.  of 
t<ac!ier  educati<m  agencies,  we  <h>  see  evidence  that  State  :u'enciev:  are  Marring 
into  I'lotion  ]M)licies  and  procedures  whidi  nniy  b>ad  teacher  education  agencies  to 
ihH  'n]v  wiu'tlier  to  b(^  responsive  to  State  ne<Mls.  We  are  engaiinl  in  a  <tu<ly  ot  the 
impact  of  .section  ."mS  funds,  and  our  preliniinarv  lindings  b-id  Us  lo  believi'  that 
t'.e  in. pact  in  terms  of  bringimr  about  chanire  in  professi(.nal  de\eb»pnient  pr(»- 
*'ram'  toward  more  res!Mmsi\eness  to  the  contemporary  uchU  of  our  soMcty 
V  'i!  f:.r  e\c«'ed  any  reasotmble  sot  of  exiHH,'tarion«  set  forth  by  the  members  of 
(*oj)i:res<  or  the  T\S.  Olfico  of  Kducatiou. 

'»-!h>  manaifemeut  of  personnel  de\elopnient  i^  rapidly  bKM^.uJig  a  .separate 
^ire '  '!  he  i«m»i .le  who  are  engag<^d  in  it  have  be<  (  .  potent  fon  e  in  the  Dr/ision 
of  NV^v  ind  Relat<Ml  Servi<-e<  of  the  American  tional  Asso<-iation.  and  the 
In^iMtios  Ipon^ored  umler  ^^^:ti<>^'>-"'^i^'^»:r,!::»'^^*'''  coaiiging  the  cnara<-ter  of  ,»nK 

anN  inuler 
This  Act 
jMHiple  for 

IrTJr!liTt.'T.^<VM^  .ii.oation  wlio  uth^rwKe  mi^lit 

< ,  ,  IV,-  h-i  1  t  <■  opporttinity  or  th.>  flnnii.  ial  whorewitlml  to  pnr.ue  si..-h  tm.n- 
.    r  .  too  oarlv  o  a>-..-  tl.e  -ff.-cts  of  thK  pn.«rnn  up-.n  .-luiimcs  ...  oaroor 


frs-5o-ial  develoTMuent  in  \o<*ational  e<lncntion.  .     ,  i 

Ai.T.rovinuitely  4(K)  iK^rsons  in  tlu^  T'nite<l  Sta      have  received  awanl; 
v:.  .'iou  V>->  T^art      of  the  Kiluoition  Piofes'     s  DeMdopuM-nt  A<'t.  1 
has  made  p^.^ible  the  a<hance<]  training  of  a  n     iv<4y  luru<^  ^'"^'^"Jljl^": 
Lr*  i.u/ .^sitinns  in  career  ami  vocational    (lucation  who  <.rhorwis 


'nd    oci^.onal  (Hlucatiou  throughout  the  T  mted  States,  hut  opi>ortmiities  have 
UMVawnrdlMM    manv  vocational  (Hlucators  who  might  be  functional  dropouts 
:f  ixit  Mt>*>n  for  tiiib  program. 
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N  rrh  C*n>li»  Stare  rnKer^itr  ha^  wntriuuted  to  the  deveU»i>nient  of  pro- 

t!irv»a;:h  t!i^  :;?t^arer.t  d-f^rtis^^^^t  *^»f  Center  for  i>ccui^tional  Edu- 
curioa  asd  :!h»  ,.>^n5r5:;  i»f  a  rciipraai  for  lf:idership  development  in  occu- 
Itun^'Odl  »Kl3catio^:u  w^icJi  Ui*  l*eea  directed  Dr.  C^rl  J.  DoU«,  Dean  of  tlie 
:s:Uool  of  Edt:ci::oc. 

ChainiiAn  P>'jiK!N#w  Onr  next  witiiess  is  Luther  Modlin*  chaiman 
of  the  Xorth  C?.r>\:r.ji  Asr<K"ia::on  of  Community  Colle<re  Presidents, 
and  president  of  tlu  Guilford  Technical  Institute*  Jamestown,  X.C 

STATXHEHT  OF  LITHHK  B  HEDUH.  PBESIDENT,  GITIIFOia)  TECH- 

xiCAi  DiSTrrmL  aitd  cHAmiAi?.  noeth  caeouka  associa- 
noN  or  cosxinffiTY  college  peestdehts 

Mr.  MsDi-iN.  Mr.  Chairman  a:id  menil>ers  of  the  committee,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privrle^  :o  represent  57  presidents.  600  trustees,  several 
thousand  employees,  and  appa-^xiruatelv  a  half  million  North  Caro- 
hiitaiis  in  speaking  lo  you  T<May.  The^^e  are  j>eople  who  are  identified 
\v.r;i  the  oomihiuiity  x^llege  system  in  Xonh  Can>lina  either  as  dis- 
{srtis^r^  and  ^un-^eyors  of  education  or  as  recipients  of  tliese  values 
f nnii  *\inericaV  nK><<  viniq-.je  e\iuoa:ional  system. 

I  trxpri'si?  apprtv;?.:  :on  to  the  Honorable  C  arl  Perkins  for  the  strong 
Ira.ierva.j-  iie  ir:\i-:.  and  i5  ^  :,nir  to  an  e^luoational  system  that  is 
do*:.^  so  much  to  nnv:  the  ne^x^s  of  so  many  people  in  tltis  country, 
N\vd-  z'lijki.  ex.vpt  :\»r  ti^e  o^xn:  do^^r  admission  policy  ajid  an  Uiinn- 
{v,;/-.sh!e  r^'.evauce  in  curriculum,  nu'rhodolofir>\  and  material  would 
ci.:i:!:./:e  to  i**n.v:;eii  a:.d  negkvted  j-wple*  whose  educ^ational 

iuvm^Is     11:1:11c:  f  n>ir;  \  va r  t o  y i  .;r. 

Tl.t  t  vi^x  r  tx>'..c\  ru^s  enipha^-2e^l  the  existing  practice  tlmt  there 
is  ?<-mec*.Jnjr  for  everyone,  rvsrardiess  of  any  bltvkaire,  i^.il  or  ima<ri- 
iu»  y.  U^.uiT  ex:*,  r.c:  -  d  :  y  jxt^M^je  who  de^irv  a  Ivtter  way  of  life.  The 
d»'r  o..r  ::.>::t;:t!o:.?  s\vnig  wide  open  into  the  commnnities  where 
te-iplf  an?  w-;;!.  r.;c;r  d:s:^.pix>::itn^ents,  their  failures,  and  their  in- 
aii'.<nuncles  t^.  t':.e  deniai.ds  of  a  technological  age  and  the  up- 
wii'M  mobC.zy  of  a  ^»rv\  r  a:r,lNi:on. 

Oc  "  .patloi.a*  t-*.ru-ation  ]i?.s  stepjvd  into  the  gap  and  is  giving 
t\'  iisaiuls  a  i.ew  :\r. :  ex  ':t:rig  d:mt'n>ion  to  their  hie.  It  is  providing 
'*.^  rr.\.:.ing  r^j-.r.rvV.  by  i  iasiies?  and  indn>try;  n  is  creating  new  jol>s: 
*  -  iriv-.!.:r  :i  !.-.»'.T  ^ei.sc"  of  worth  and  diiniity  to  people  who  felt  they 
hi  J  n.^-ck-vi  tlu  t.4r!.  1:.  the  rxvid  that  ]e\i  to  any  succt-ssfnl  achievement 
or  V  »*.rt:nvh:ie  e:;^ioavo^. 

V\%*  joint  aL-j)  t/.e  ^vr.ipnilu  n^ivc  nature  of  our  schools.  So  com- 
y*-*  l.t;.-:ve  :hcy  UK^ude  iv^^.c  othuation  for  the  functionally  il- 
i.rtrutc,  c^v-ijMtAna:  cvvunseu:.£:  for  tlie  hardcore  unemployed,  en- 
r  :hme:it  for  the  culturally  dt-prived  and  the  economically  disad- 
\a!.;-igid.  Oat  -vho^.->',s  a.?<>  4»ro\3de  t!ie  tniimng  in  iiie  more  sophis- 
r  ,t[id  technolog-.es,  prv>v:dii.g  a>  it  does  useful  careers  as  parapro 
t — :o{;als  a;;d  sk::!c\l  tcvhniCiajis.  Our  programs  provide  chi>11enge 
a:,  I  UiOCivation  for  rr.any  w:t!i  a  native  capacity  for  advanced  training 
.t  p!a..vs  the  ihkX  of  ni.^ny  on  the  road  to  future  training  and 
larger  coti.ivtcr.cies.  Our  programs  are  niakmg  it  {x^ssible  for  thou- 
fa!;»!?  to  n.o-.c  n^rhor  quukiy  .:no  t]>e  lalv>r  market  and  into  the  com- 
iiwuAy  as  taxpayers,  vo:ers.  and  rvsponslble  citizens.  They  return  to 
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tlie  community  with  a  broailor  vision  of  life,  an  attitude  of  iiuleporul- 
(MK-e  for  themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as  greater  security  in 
thoir  jobs  and  conummity  responsibilities. 

We  plead  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  larger  appropriations,  greater 
fl(  xihility,  and  nn  increased  measure  of  permanence  that  gnarantees 
the  jLTi'entest  possible  investment  in  the  greate^t  asset  this  nation  has. 
its  people.  Give  us  a  funding  of  occupational  education  through  the 
joint  parlnership  of  State  and  Federal  that  will  be  free  of  interrup- 
tions uiK'ortainties.  and  fragmentation.  Funding  that  will  enable  ad- 
ministrative leadership  to  be  positive  and  programs  that  will  be  strong 
and  viable. 

AVhen  Me  realize  that  half  of  the  young  people  who  will  receive 
their  hijrh  school  diplomas  this  spring  will  be  facing  the  future  with 
no  definite  plans  to  further  their  education,  and  really  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  job  with  security  and  a  promise  for  the  future.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  sot»  those  people  respond  to  the  opportunity  of  another  chance 
to  improve  their  study  habits:  to  respond  to  the  highly  motivating 
influenc'cs  of  our  ''peoples"  colleges;  to  earn  their  certificates  of  job 
jirofifiency  and  displonnis  of  academic  excellence.  Many  of  these 
stu<leuts  make  not  only  creditable  records,  but  records  of  honor  and 
distniction  and  compete  equally  with  their  college  trained  peers. 

Add  to  this  number  the-  dropouts  who  ultimately  see  their  plight 
in  life  without  some  marketable  skills,  and  watch  them  in  large  num- 
Ikms  enroll  in  our  programs,  and  there  under  the  influence  and  in- 
htruction  of  a  good  teacher  pursue  an  interest  and  expand  an  aptitude 
that  justifies  the  investment  of  both  time  and  money. 

Our  sf)o/i(ic  recommendations  then  are: 

3.  Increased  appropriations  to  meet  the  needs; 

*2,  A  clenrlv  defined  level  of  funding  for  the  fiscal  year; 

Forward  and  continued  funding  to  avoid  program  interruptions; 

4.  Increa^ie^l  flexibility  at  the  State  level  to  permit  more  thorough 
jdans  and  program  development; 

r>.  The  funds  i)ropo^ed  under  title  X.  both  parts  A  and  B.  of  the 
Kducation  Amendments  Act  of  these  funds  would  add  variety 
and  enrichment  to  postseoondary  education.  $1.5.7  million  for  part  A. 
i>'200  million  for  part  H.  and  these  funds  would  go  for  replacing 
temporary  facilities  and  underwrite  the  cost  of  training  not  presently 
I)oss'b]o : 

0.  That  tlie  inequities  in  the  funding  of  the  work-study  program  he 
ronioved.  with  respect  to  age  qualification,  the  limitation  of  income 
eligibility:  in  other  word.s.  make  the  guidelines  for  vocational  work- 
study  and  college  work-study  l)c  the  same;  and 

7.  Broader  categories  of  funding  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
and  handicapped,  exemplary  and  cooperative  edr^^ation 

I  trust  those  connnents  will  prove  helpful  to  the  committee  .'^^  it 
grapples  with  the  complexities  of  educational  funding. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  I  again  commend  the  committee  for 
its  foresight  and  the  diligence  with  which  it  is  pursuing  solutions  to 
the.<5c  problems. 

Thank  you. 
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y,»..  :.u<\  .nn;.  V\'t.  ^      :v.»J  \ ,>u:' ^Ul:i:^>t:oIl^.  You  ha\o  Ik-vW 

Mr  ANM:r\w  1  wa:::  }  .vj  1 1  know  ^on^  Conirre>>inan.  Eicl^.nnl 
p-:^-:.  v\»,.i  *  :>  »T  >.  h::v  ;ol:iy  h.x  ^\e  luue  :i  i»ro]>artM  <t;Uoiuont  u\ 
:  h :.:  ^^r>  \ou  h,\\K'  Ivon,  doiu<r  iioiv. 

Mr.  MndN.  have  trreat  ^e^l>tv;  lur  Lun  in  our  di>trk't.  1  hope 
7  , • .    . . .  « X :  •       o*.: r       t        t o  *n : in . 

C:aj:.:t.::.^  PrxKiy^.  I         likewise,  rake  that  information  back  to 

Ch.r  lirx:  ^  :r-?>5  :>  Mr.  D  .raul  C.  I^mov,  1ov\i1  d-recton  vooafio!ial 
i*:.  i^u'.^'.Ci.  A\*i:..ft:kf  County  >:hc»ol>.  (in^.li.^ini.  N.C. 
T^^Tji'K.:  you:  >ta:eiiHnt  ^v^il  l>e  insened  in  the  record. 

SZkUlTtXI  OF  BOKALD  C.  ISELEY.  LOCAL  DIEECTOE,  ALAMANCE 

connT  SCHOOLS,  graham,  5,c. 

M"-  Isn-FT  Alanan^  Cou::ty  ha>  a  j^^hool  populaiion  of  loj2.*»*X 
S.:*--*  ::]f  o:  t.n         ani.->ndnH-n:>,  I  would  like  to  relato  to 

y.i..  ik  f*-v  of      t^-.r^p-  w]\K-h  have  hapj^ened  with:n  our  school  system. 

VTf  hsvi  aoj-*  ':  r.i.nry  new  pro^rn^n.s  of  which  we  are  real  proud 
Lr>:l     r»ry  to       th*}  are  nietn.ni:  the  needs  of  all  our  youn<r  l>eople. 
'vr  rif 1 .  r  ;1 : sa vr r. :  f; <rt'  i .  h a n li :  ca  p |>ed. ,  or  reciil a r .  to  a  d egi^e.  E .\  - 
t'.  trii:.~»rT  prorraui-  }.:.vv  niavio  .r  |H>->.ble  for  us  to  delete  some  pro- 
rrj.nt.-        wf  jo       nec-ii  and  a  '  1  r.ew  ones.  It  iias  made  it  po^^-ii^le 
:~«r  "js  :.">  rf^.se  our  viX:U:or.al  jx»pulation  to  70  percent  within  our 
fi:*iXl  popular  J  or.  li  ]i:i5  n;ade  it  po^-::Me  for  U5  to      into  a 
•  Ck\  ^'/-.jrfiDur.  aspe>n  ::K:ud.nir  irrades  K  throueh  1'2.  within  our 
f*w/4rrnesc^  t-xTiorai.an  a:i  :  -k  ]]  ii:\:n:ns  pn^piuns.  It  has  al-o  al- 
j**wv:l  .1-  TO  r»e£--n  >o  .n.plemeiit  vcK-atjonal  <ruidanoe,  wliioh  wo  <li4l 
Zi  it  :;f.v.  :r.  the  ix^r.r.n.r.*:.  For  tiie^e  thin|r?,  we  wish  to  thank  tl us 
/^r.T:.::T<*f  aD.:  ii:^  M hers  of  Con^nv?*. 
N  w.       :>.:s  .^^taTemer.:  sound  t^x^  positive.  I  would  ha.^ten  to  say, 
I  kur'W  y.^  have  hrard  n;any  t.mes  ttxlay.  tliere  are  certain  woak- 
h  sT.'/i  fx:st  in  our  procram.  Some  of  these  restriction^ 
^        :>f       i.r^erabie  f.  r  aliO.Mtion.  Now.  on  a  local  level,  in  order 
c^'  c^ur  i^^^al  moneys,  we  nrast  know  iiow  much  we  are  ^oin^  to 
:.f.vf  T  ft'^k  for  fr»ri  our  Ic^-al  [vople.  Therefore,  this  timetalilo.  we 
Tr  5o  5i  »r.ietL.r.x:  about  :t  to  more  nearly  meet  our  budget  dead- 

Ar»vrK r  rjr  w;.rh  concerns  me  is  the  restriction  of  fine  arts  from 
'  v-£Tj')r.al  rroirran.s.  Mai.y  yoiiuir  jx-^ople  make  their  living  through 
-  L-.-^ns  a>7>t--^:s  o:  tiie  f.ne  arts.  I  wonder  if  we  could  tliink  about  this 
yu^:  fi  l:r:jt  b::. 

Another  -.-^n-frr.  T  wor.i  5  like  to  say  in  closing  i^  that  I  would  like 
T  "  see  a.,  bn^  nf^-  eiura:  on  included  in  vocational  e^lucation  instead 
:f  :-^r:-nr  uijitr  two  d.fTerent  categories.  We  in  Alamance  County 
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wish  to  put  vcK-ntioual  education  into  the  total  educational  pot  and 
not  have  "academic''  and  '  vcx'atioual"  in  two  different  categories. 
Thank  you. 

(Iiairnian  I^kukixs.  Thank  you  vorv  nuiolufor  beiuir  most  helpful. 

Mr.  RadclifTe? 

Mr.  K.MK  i.irn-:.  Xo  que^^tions. 

Chairman  Pkijkins.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Iseley  follows:] 

Prepared  St.itemknt  of  Donald  C.  Iseley,  I^ocal  Director,  Aiam.^nck  Coi  Nxr 
Schools,  Graham,  N.C. 

.Mnninnco  County  hns  a  school  population  of  ^X'2^^0  which  is  served  hy  twenty- 
one  county  sch«M)ls  (ffrndes  K-12).  Per  capita  income  is  $3.8<V5.(K)  whicli  i"?  hclow 
nationni  |M)verry  lex  els.  MtHliiin  numher  4)f  yenrs  of  school  cotnr>lete(l  hy  our 
ropulation  is  10.7.  As  reported  hy  the  Eniploynient  Security  Commission  in  11>74. 
uiieini>hiynient  is  ut  a  rale  of  2.49f.  The  nmior  sources  of  eiKploynient  are  luann- 
fsietnrintr.  servld-j,  and  construction:  therefore,  the  |)opiilation*is  snl»jt»ct  to  the 
rapid  and  |>ervasive  chnnjjes  of  n  complex  teclmolojrlcnl  society. 

.Vtnniance  Cotinty  Sdu^ols  have  recoffuiz^nl  the  nee<l  for  comprehensive  voi-a- 
tioiial  projrnnus  (jrrade.<  K-VJ*.  Career  awareness  proa:rani^  exist  at  the  eh»- 
ineiirary  level  (K-r\)  to  a  llniired  dtnJree.  Career  explorallon  i)rop:rnras  fuucti<»n 
at  the  middle  school  level  (fV-S).  At  the  hi^h  school  level  (1^12),  career  preparn- 
lion  W  offered  to  all  students  with  emi)hnsis  on  total  comprehensive  e<iucation 
rather  than  on  eitheracjideanc  eihuTitlon  or  vocational  education. 

'Hie  mission  of  the  AlnninntH-  County  SchooN  is  to  pn»vidts  tbrouffh  tho  intJtual 
connnitnient  of  the  educational  staff  and  the  Alamance  Connt.x  Boanl  »»f  Educa- 
tion, those  learning  experiences  vxhich  are  compatihie  with  the  individual  neeils, 
intere*;!*;.  and  capahilities  of  each  student,  and  which  lead  to  their  continuous 
pri»\\th  in  a  chan^in^  society. 

We.  the  ad  mi  Ml  st  rator<  of  the  Alnnuince  County  Schools,  helieve  : 

Thut  every  child  is  ca|>uhle  of  intellt»ctnal  growth  :  that  children  display  natural 
exploratory  behavior :<  that  they  learn  at  their  own  rate  and  in  their  own  style; 
anti  that  leamius:  i^  »<e<t  facilitated  when  hasnl  on  the  c)iild*<  intere^t< 

The  schools  should  res|>ect  tlie  uniqueness  of  the  individual  and  encoura>,v  his 
deveh»pment. 

That  iiu^Tpersonal  relationships  should  he  characterized  hy  acceptance  of 
*^acl»  individual  on  lii'«  own  merit:  that  these  relationships  nHpiire  imtieuce. 
tolerance,  understandiuj?,  and  open-mindedness ;  and  that  they  .sliould  he  hascd 
on  nnunal  trust. 

That  tMe  M-hooN  «hould  footer  tin  development  of  a  positive  *:e|f-<»nncept.  whirh 
is  the  <U\f:\o  most  important  acquired  varialde  related  to  m-IhioI  achieveuu'Ut. 

Thar  student  hehavior  guidelines  <«honld  he  hase<l  on  fairne«.  he  nuitiuillv 
a^rreed  ujM)n  hy  staff  and  students,  and  lead  toward  the  ultimate  poal  of  self- 
control. 

That  trrouning  proce<lure<  are  d<>slralile  only  when  Imsed  on  the  hest  inlcr<*st.s 
of  The  individual  student^  involved. 

That  e^'aluatitm  <hf»uld  he  a  C(»ntinuous  process  invohin?  studt»nt  and  teacher 
with  follmv  up  involving  parents:  that  evaluations  of  ea^h  *Jtndent  sh«»uld  he  on 
an  individtuil  hu^[<  and  not  on  a  c<»mparative  hasi<  with  other  students.  W" 
further  helieve  that  evaluation  should  he  a  constructive  integral  part  of  the 
learning  prrK*es<. 

Tu  equal  educational  opportunities  for  an  students  and  that  the«e  opportune  .es 
aM»  pnividrd  when  the  needs  of  the  individual  learner<5  are  met:  we  heliexe  that 
n»<ourc<»«  shf>uld  he  allocated  in  <:ufficient  quantity  and  dis|>enseti  in  s  u-h  u  uuin- 
nera<  to  injure  these  opi)ortimities. 

That  curriculum  should  he  tailored  to  the  need<  of  the  students. 

That  education  is  a  continuons  life  proc<^s.  The  primary  goal  of  schools  is  to 
help  each  individtml  develop  to  bi*«  fullest  potential. 

That  educati«Mml  ohjectixes  should  he  e^^tahlished  at  all  levels  and  that  educa- 
tors whould  he  held  accountable  for  achieving  these  objectives. 

It  i«  the  school's  resj>onsiiiil«ty  to  dexelop  these  basic  competencies  and  qualities 
of  citimnhip  in  each  individual  necessary  for  him  to  function  successfullv  in  a 
changing  .society. 
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Tlinr  >o1ioo1j<  lune  tin*  n^'^inirwihility  to  pn»viOe  nn  atmosphere  condiuive  to  the 
doit'lopineiit  of  cmiti\it.>  aiul  iiuiiviiUial  initiative. 

Tliat  it  i<  the  chnol^  re»»iMin>H»iUty  to  foster  tlie  Ue\ elopnieiit  of  l!»(ll\aiaal 
vahie^  and  ethics  aiul  tliat  tliis  development  is  enhaneed  by  nn  atmospliere  of 
unit  mil  tru<t  and  n«^iHM^t. 

That  s<'hools  Nhouhl  be  responsible  for  eneourapinff  students  to  want  to  learn, 
teaihinjr  them  how  Ut  lear!u  eiu-tniramuj:  them  to  develop  the  ability  to  apply 
what     leariKMl.  aiul  to  <levelop  the  eapa<-ity  for  <elf-evaltiation. 

That  the  rebitionsinp^  bi'twei^n  the  xiiotil  an<l  the  c<»nniuiaity  should  he  oliar- 
:iet«  rim1  hy  a  two-way  flow  of  external  agencies  in  an  on-};oinR  developmental 
pn»i;nnij. 

Tliat  the  Alamance  Odunty  Seliool  System  should  strive  to  offer  to  all  persoanel 
the  opiKtrtnnit:i  for  iii-M*rvi<e  training!  based  on  indi\  itliia!  an<l  >y^tem-wide  netds. 

T!.,it  <'im^tant  effort^  mn^t  !»e  niatle  to  Improve  the  edm  atiuna!  system  through 
cnntinuoiK  planning,  iniplenientatioa  and  evaluation  of  injprov*«ments. 

T!je  continnini:  <ilMeelMes  fur  the  tj>rf:<»t  «ronp  (7-l:i»  e<pinplemenr  those  ^et 
f«»nli  M\  the  K»'<lenil  UeiiNter.  Tlinm'jii  pa rtioipati<m  In  \oeational  program  offer- 
iiitf^  an<l  relat«'d  supplementary  or  si)eciaH7.e<'4  vocational  exi^erience  students 
exit  in::  from  the  hii:h  >eho<i|  will : 

p,»^^«.^<  <ala!)le  skilN.  related  terlinieal  f>nd  basic  ct^mmnniciition  and  com- 
pnratiunal  skill*.  ath»<niate  for  entering  the  work  force, 

li»'  prepJirtHl  for  further  full  or  luirt-time  edncation  and  training  In  a  post- 
StS'on4l:ir\  <elM>»»l. 

Ite  pn  piireil  i<»  a^'^nme  the  role  and  resjwnsibllities  of  a  honu>ninker  or  the 
dual  rolc^  of  lioinemaker-w  ace  <*:irner. 

pn<^t.<>  iK*r^i»nal  qaalitu'^  tb»<irable  for  successful  Interaction  with  family 
niMiidH'r^.  oHht  adults  and  ptvrs  in  family,  social,  civic,  and  work  environments. 

pn^sfsx  ad(H|uat«>  kii'iwledire  of  the  e<-onomic  s,\ stern  and  'snffhient  motivation 
tn  he  product i\e  <'iri/.en<  aiitl  skillful  omsnmers  <if  ^imxU  and  <ervice<. 

If  apivars  to  nu^  that  I'art  B  funds  have  made  the  greatest  Impact  on  the 
\»M-ational  projrnim  in  the  Al:imam*e  County  SchmiW.  Fnun  the  fnntls  for  which 
We  ouniify  umler  the  provisi(»ii<  of  Part  B.  the  c<uuity  has  been  able  to  a<ld 
ouatiiity  aiKl  ipialif\  t<)  the  tittal  V<iC3Uional  Edncation  program.  Some  strengths 
of  i!je  pr>»;:ram  liecsiUM*  of  t!ie  allocations  an*: 

,\»MtMl  prognniw  tt>  prepare  individuals  for  Enrollment  in  ad'.aneed  or  highly 
.^^k^MtHi  V'MMtional  and  ttH'hnii^al  programs, 

Kxphmitory  procram^  to  a^^'^i^  iudnidnaK  In  the  making  of  informed  and 
mtMiiiugfnl  <)<'enratit>i)al  elmuvs. 

Pelefiou  of  oI>soI<»te  coiir^t^  a«  determined  by  .«;tndent  surveys,  needs,  and 
aspirat»»m<. 

UaiM'  the  iM'nvnt  of  total  <chtiol  i>opulatlon  (gnides  7-'' 2)  enrolled  In  voca- 
tional tNlueatiou  to  70*^',  :i<  c<inij>art  <l  t*i  the  <tate  rate  of  4.")  ^'"r. 

M»«n'  iliau  <hinblc  tlie  number  i»f  courses  in  all  aren^  <»f  vocatiniml  education. 

In-<»*r\ict'  training  of  leaeher'*  in  indi\ idnalizing  iUNtructiou  and  otiier  .'^trate- 
gifs  t>f  iiistruHiiUL 

(\Minlination  with  Either  a^:eIU•ies  on  both  the  «;tate  and  local  level. 

Adtliiion  of  vtK'a* ion.il  otlucatio!!  for  handicapj>ed  i>er<ons  through  s|>e<lal 
proifc*  in  onr  of  tlie  fi>ur  zone^. 

niH)it»d  all  pnnrrain^  t<»  all  'udividual^  regardh^««  of  <ex.  color,  race,  or  creed. 

F!!iriched  programs  of  \oc:jrional  irnidanct*  and  placement. 

1a  this  ^tatenuMit  ^oimhN  eiuirely  t<>o  i>*»«;iti\e.  I  sliall  hasf«'n  fo  mention 
cnt.ii'M  weaknrv>cs  that  <til1  exist  in  our  projintm.  Some  of  the  restrit'ti<»ns  are: 

Ti!u»'iab!e  for  all'»tme!it  of  fumN  does  nt»t  eorresiH>nd  with  the  li>cal  year  for 
whii-h  bx-.il  nionoy  i<  to  !«»  n<ed. 

Kiio  arts  canu'»r  b«»  iiu!iid«»<l  in  vocational  education  even  rhoucrh  a  large  nuni- 
iior  of  |HT<ons  eani  their  total  liv<»lihood  from  some  a<iK»ct  of  li!ie  wt<i. 

\*M  s rodent  intercuts,  de<ire<,  and  nwd<  cannot  be  met  with  the  presently  al- 
hx-afrd  resource^ 

Tlie  total  business  (duration  program  should  lie  include^l  in  the  vocational 
edinnti.iii  prf»crrain  <»f  the  sehooN,  More  bn<ine«  education  courses  >*erve  as  pre» 
rei|ni<iN»s  in  other  areas. 

Iti  i  lo^Inu'.  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  desire  of  the  administration  of  the 
.M.uiianc*^  (*ounty  SrbooN  to  make  vocational  e<lncatiou  more  and  more  a  jwrt 
'if  Die  u^rn\  (»<ln<  ational  jiroctww.  Above  all,  we  should  endeavor  to  eliminate  bar- 
rh'r<  that  }.ei»arate  v«»cational  edncation  from  other  asi»ects  of  public  educatbm. 
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im.J..      I'  "''>'""•'  "'O"^"'  <'v<Ty  r..asr,(,ii»)!,'  (■fr..rf  t..  s.v  th:,t  our 

comvni  for  and  our  .■imili.-i.sis  is  „„  i„t.,i  oUucatioii  rasluT  than  oi:liL-r 
nc!uU'mic«'<lucr.:hm  or  vocational  utiutiition. 

Chaiiniaii  IV.rkixs.  Oiu-  next  \vit.,pps  }>[r.  Kidiaril  11.  Iv-.wnt/. 
local  (hiMor  of  occupational  educafion,  Stanlv  County  Schools.  Al- 

Witlioiit  ohjectio.?.  your  pivparcd  .statement  will  ho.  iusf  ited  i-i  the 
i-ccord  in  fidl. 

STATEJIEBT  OP  RICHARD  H.  KOONTZ.  DIRECTOR  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  STANIY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  STANLY  COUNTY 
N.C.  ' 

Mr.  KooN-ra.  We  are  one  of  the  smaller  comities  in  the  State  "We 
nave  always  been  strong  in  vocational  education.  Just  a  decade  a<'(> 

ZTor«?"'  l"^"^".'"  With  the  pns.sape  of  the  actaT.d' 

tho  1%8  aniendnient-s  we  ha\e  l>cen  able  to  nmv  tliiin  double  our  olFer- 
mgs  m  vocational  education.  We  are  now  ineetiiifr  the  needs  of  nioi-e. 
hau  hO  percent  of  o.ir  high  school  st.ident.s.  We  know  wc  could  n„t 
have  done  tins  without  Federal  funds.  This  is  one  of  the  most  iniiior- 
tant  aspects  in  our  unit. 

One  of  the  areas  I  would  like  to  speak  to  has  concerned  me  a  little 
iMt.  mere  is  an  articulation  program  which  starts  on  the  secondarv 
level  and  goes  on  up  to  the  uuivei-sity  sy.st<  We  have  a  good  efforf 
and  there  is  an  attempt  to  keep  fi-oiii  diiphtating  scrvi,-,..s  and  keen 
tho.«e  existing  services  all  working  together.  We  are  meeting  the  needs 
of  all  our  youngsters. 

One  other  program  that  does  not  reallv  fall  under  vocational  or  oc- 
cupational education  is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  This  group 
ha.s  a  goo<l  intent  but  there  hns  not  been  auv  monev  allocated  for 
.sup<'rvision.       try  to  build  in  a  good  attitude  alxmt  work  and  goo<l 
work  habits  and  giving  a  good  day  s  work  for  a  good  day  s  pnv  and  I 
feel  somewhere  along  the  line  we  need  to  do  soinetliing  alxnit  trvMi.' 
to  fund  some  supervision  into  the  Xeighlwrliood  Youth  Corps  I  tliiuk 
It  IS  needed  and  important.  I  think  these  two  piogr......s  could  nossiblv 

IK".  improved  with  some  money  for  sujwrvision. 

All  this  is  in  iny  written  testimony. 

Chnirmau  Perkixs.  That  Department  presently  i.s  under  tlk  De- 
pai-tinent  of  I^bor.  the  Xeighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We  originally 
ant  homed  the  program.  We  piograined  it  after  the  old  work  program 
in  the  \\  PA  days.  '  *' 

your  schools  pretty  well  have  antomoiiy  over  vour  in-«ch  ->! 
Neig!il)orhoocn  outh  Corps  down  here  ? 

^fr.  KooxTZ.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

riiairman  Perkixs.  What  about  your  oiit-of-scliool  neiglilwrhood 
youth  programs?  Who  is  managing  tliose?  CAP  agencies  or  who '  " 

Mr.  IvooxTZ.  The  agency  is  working  through  the  Ubor  Depait- 
r'ent  Imt  they  send  this  out  and  someone  in  the  scliool  tries  to  get  aii- 
phcations  for  needy  students  going  to  school.  Then  the  money  allocated 
for  administrative  purposes  sometimes  is  given  to  someon?  to  look 
after  this  thing,  administratively.  The  big  problem  is  they  don't  have- 
time  for  supen  ision.  The  student  is  not  supervised. 
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('bniraiuji  Pi  i:;vins.  Are  yoii  telling  lue  your  out-of-school  program 
hu'ks  su{H»r\  i<'nn  { 
Mr.  KooNT/.  Vos. 

(luHiinau  ]'r.!:Ki\s.  I  approriato  your  testimony  very  mucli. 
[The  nrepiireil  &t;UeiueJit  of  ilr.  Koontz  follows :] 

Pi:iT\i:rh  SimMiAr  ok  Ukiiaio  H  ICooniz.  DiiuxTiiR  of  Occupation'al 

K!»!  t  VTIO.V.  STAMA-  COINIY  SclIOOL  S\STEM,  i^TANLY   COUNTl',  N.C. 

H.fiipntional  Ivliuntion  in  Stanly  (.\»;uity,  North  Cjirolina  has  made  rapid 
prM:;rr-s  m  the  pa.st  ui'iailt'  beciiUM'  of  tl'e  effoet  of  Krik-ral  tuiuling.  Ton  years 
au'o  Ihf  s\>tem  was  just  lu-?iiiuiii^  a  i»n»jcram  of  consolidation  of  14  small  rural 
iini'-n  scJifioIs  into  a  lonipriiK'nsivp  hi;;h  schools.  Some  of  the  Miiall  schools 
offt  n-d  Jij:riculturi-  and  horn*'  m»nonii(vs  to  their  students  as  the  only  occupational 
courses.  (Klii'rs  oiYrred  no  courses  iii  occupational  education. 

Thf  p.i>'jinic  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  11)03  and  the  llHiS  Amendments  to  the 
Act  ma  lie  it  pnN>iiile  for  a  small  rura'  county,  with  limited  funds,  to  expand 
On-n|Mtj(»naI  Kducaiiou  om-rin^'s  from  seven  agricuUural  teachers  and  se^en 
Ikmiu-  cin.Huiiics  teachers  ro  the  present  number  of  Occupational  Teachers,  4 
para-profes^ioual>.  and  a  local  direcK>r. 

Witho.i!  money  allocated  to  the  Stanly  County  School  System  from  State  and 
Ffdenil  MUirces.  Orcupjitioual  Kducation  Projjrams  wouUI  still  be  in  the  horse 
iind  i  u-';:v  .-taur.  Federal.  Sfite.  and  Local  linancing  has  made  it  possible  to  offer 
otTiip;iti..naI  education  to  almost  HYJc  of  the  hi?h  school  students  of  this  conntv. 
of  thi<  number  cnmplctinj?  occupational  cour&es,  one-third  of  the  students  work 
in  an  no  upation  for  which  they  were  traiiie<l.  one-third  continue  their  education 
and  one-third  work  in  a  lieid  in  winch  they  had  no  occupational  training. 

At  ;he  present  time,  the  Stanly  County  School  System  has  around  300  teachers 
for  tntal  school  population  of  approximately  6.700  students.  Thirty-three 
of  Tlic^e  tcacher^  are  occupational  tear  liers  within  the  following  programs  and 
rect-ive  federal  nif)nirs-  for  part  of  their  s«ilaries  :  Agriculture  .j.  Business  and 
offi.e  L'.  Con-sumer  ami  n^ni'jniaking  .'>,  Health  1.  Distributive  Education  2,  Trade 
and  Ind.i-trial  Kducation  14.  and  Middle  Grades 4. 

The  \\-teni  aNo  has  a  specially  funded  program  for  Handicapped  Children. 
AVork-sf udy  funds  are  u>ed  to  give  student.**,  who  need  money  to  continue  in  scliool. 
a  cham  e  to  earn  while  they  learn.  Mo>t  of  tiiese  programs  would  not  have  been 
starn  d  if  federal  and  state  money  were  not  available  to  equip  shops,  laboratories, 
and  cl.-js^rooms.  The  total  occupational  budget  for  Stanly  County  Schools  Is 
;?430.424  fK). 

Ke<Icral  fundinc  of  Oceupational  Kducation  is  necessary  if  there  are  to  be  qual- 
ity prr.^'rams.  Approximately  .«1<)000000  comes  from  Federal  funds  to  Stanly 
i'onnty  for  Occupational  Plducatiou.  The  local  government  adds  approximately 
.'^HVJ.rtfK'.iW)  plus  lixed  cost  r>f  build  lugs,  classrooms,  and  shops.  The  rest  conies 
frnin  .^inte  finuN*.  If  federal  fumN  were  not  available  for  Occupational  Kduca- 
f  Inn  njauy  Tiiiit.s  wmild  not  put  enough  emphasis  on  this  part  of  education  to  take 
lip  The  "^la^-k"  and  use  the  local  money  to  fund  Occupational  Kducation. 

'  >  »:paiional  Kducation  Ims  expanded  greatly  on  the  secondary  level  in  the 
ye.'jrs  si:i('c  passage  of  the  T>3  Act.  One  of  the  pre.ssing  issues  in  Xorth  Carolina 
i^  The  l.ick  of  articulation  between  the  Secondary  School  T^vel  and  the  Com- 
munity College  r^vcl  of  Occupational  Kducation.  Students  who  wish  to  con* 
tintie  their  erl  neat  ion  in  a  particnhir  field  within  Uie  Community  College  System 
lind  that  work  taken  in  occupational  education  v.w  the  secondary  level  will  have 
to  )»e  repeated  on  the  Community  College  Level  Articulation  between  the  two 
le\»'Is  of  Occupational  Kdncat'inn  has  been  toyerl  with,  hut  iioiinng  concrete  has 
7wen  proposed.  C.  \V.  Seay  *<tates.  and  I  agree,  that  "articulation  in  education 
should  be  coordination  of  eftort  in  those  areas  in  the  field  where  there  are  joint 
<v.iucrns  and  res-ponsibilities-  between  more  or  less  independent  unit.**.  Good 
articulation  injures  «=nionth  transition,  continuity  of  the  educative  process,  cf* 
ti'*ifnt  dp\elopmcnt  of  pupils,  and  maximum  iNe  of  resources.  It  minimizes  con- 
tlli  t  and  Tinuwon';uniins  re-arljtJ^tments  which  frequently  result  in  confusion  and 
sonictime<  in  fru.st ration.  It  reduces  failures-  and  eventual  dropouts.  It  is  in* 
voI\»'d  with  physic'il.  intellectual,  and  emotional  readiness  for  the  next  step. 
Cot'd  articulation  i<  a  rrrpiiremcnt  in  ad!Uini<tnition.  curriculum,  guidance. 
inMrnction,  and  u^e  of  facilities.  Its  basic  tool  is  communication — two-way 
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commanicatioD.  The  principle  function  of  this  comnninicntion  is  to  facilitate 
orderly  progression.  The  ideal  is  to  foster  the  kind  of  relationship  between  vari- 
ous levels  of  education  in  which  understandings,  appreciation^,  and  cot)i»eration 
are  mutually  sought  aud  mutually  practiced.  Good  articulation  is  needed  from 
grade  to  grade,  department  to  department,  elementary  sc-hool  to  high  .^school, 
and  high  school  to  institutions  of  higher  learning.'"  If  educators  are  to  utilize  to 
the  maximum  extent  resources  that  are  available  for  training  students,  articula- 
tion must  take  place. 

Guidelines  are  necessary  for  programs  if  the  local  agency  is  to  carry  out  t Ik 
intent  of  Congress,  but  the  guidelines  must  be  flexible  to  meet  local  needs.  Whav 
is  innovative  and  exemplary  in  one  section  of  the  country  may  be  "old  hat  '  in 
another.  Once  again  flexibiMty  must  t>e  a  key  word  in  writhig  guidelines.  Follow- 
ing strict  instructions  man>  times  causes  limitations  in  programs  rather  than 
expanding  items. 

Planning  is  a  mu.st  in  education.  Good  planning  take?  place  when  all  resources 
are  known  and  can  be  used  to  the  maximum  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  children.  A  major  problem  in  Federal  funding  is  knowing  how  much  re>;ources 
are  available,  when  will  they  be  available,  and  whether  or  not  they  will  continue 
to  be  available  for  any  length  of  time,  someone  neecU  n»  take  the  *'hull  by  tlic 
horns"  and  con.struct  a  workable  plan  to  eliminate  the  cibove  constraint.^. 

Categorical  funding  is  probably  a  neces.sary  evil  to  get  a  job  done.  However,  it 
does  cause  some  problems  that  are  almost  impossible  to  coin?  with.  Here  a;rain. 
if  broad  guidelines  and  flexibility  can  be  written  into  the  programs,  children 
could  be  served  rather  than  programs  operatf*d. 

One  of  the  programs  that  should  really  have  a  close  scrutiny  is  tUe  neighbor- 
hood youth  corps  program.  This  program  has  a  very  worthwhile  intent,  but  it  is 
actually  prepetuating  the  welfare  state.  Money  is  appropriated  for  salaries  for 
students  and  for  administrative  cost,  but  none  for  .«!Ui)ervi.<ion  of  the  student.  In 
too  many  cases  the  student  worker  is  allowed  to  develop  poor  work  habits,  i>oor 
attitudes  about  work,  and  is  paid  for  just  being  present  on  the  job  site.  Even 
though  this  is  not  an  occupational  program,  it  tears  down  some  of  tbp  im- 
portant aspects  of  training  that  are  built  into  Occupational  Education.  Monies 
should  be  made  available  lor  supervision  of  these  students  to  make  the  intent 
more  meaningful. 

In  closing,  there  are  some  general  statements  and  recommendations  that  should 
be  included  in  this  testimony.  First.  Occupational  Education  is  an  intetrral  part 
of  education  on  the  secondary  level.  To  keep  it  viable.  Ftnleral  fundiuK  is  a 
necessity.  Without  Federal  dollars,  there  would  not  be  enough  empha.sls  give ii  or 
a  high  enough  priority  assigned  on  State  and  Local  funding  to  carry  out  ade- 
quately a  conpj'ete  program  of  Occupational  Education  for  stiidents  of  thi.<« 
County  and  State.  Second,  if  Federal  funding  is  going  th  he  an  incentive  to 
local  school  sy.«5tems  to  flnance  an  adequate  program  of  Occnpatiimal  Education, 
money  will  have  to  be  allocated  early  en<,  isrh  for  the  local  unit  to  plan  for  wi<e 
use  of  its  resource*^.  Tins  concept  of  forward  funding  i«*  a  must  if  planning  i<5 
an  important  part  of  program  operations.  Third,  if  strict,  narrow  gnideline.s-  for 
carrying  out  the  mandates  of  Congress  is  nece«!sary  for  Federal  fundiiur.  then 
Occupational  Education  will  suffer.  If  Occupational  Education  «!uflfer<.  then  chil- 
dren suffer.  To  operate  properly  and  to  <eTve  children  rather  than  to  >er\e  regu- 
latiOJis.  ffuidelines  must  be  broad  and  flexible  with  freedom  for  local  admini'^tra- 
tors  to  exerci«!e  their  best  judgment  in  cari.ring  out  the  mandate  of  Conirre<5<?. 
Fourth,  and  la«!t.  articulation  mu^^t  occur  within  <!y<!teni<!  and  between  .<!>stcm« 
to  serve  the  occupational  or  vocational  a.s)iration.<!  of  people.  Ton  many  time< 
program**  are  operatvl  not  for  peoph  who  need  to  l>e  «crve<l.  but  for  the  people 
doing  the  .^serving.  Tlii*;  rau.«;t  cea.«;e.  People  who  have  nei'd'^  must  be  <;ervpri  and 
it  should  make  no  difference  if  it  l«!  he'^t  done  on  the  Secwiiu.irv  .school  Sv<!teni 
I^vel.  the  Community  College  System  Level,  or  t.ie  University  System  Fyevel  as 
long  as  the  per«!ons  need«  are  met. 

Chairman  Pf.rktxs.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Glonn  Encrolke,  director 
of  occupational  education.  Kalciijh  Public  Scliools.  Kalei^rli,  X.C. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DE.  GLENN  ENGELKE.  DIRECTOE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  EALEIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  KALEIGH,  N.C. 

Dr.  Engklkk.  Oi  igiimlly,  I  was  supposed  to  be  liere  as  the  designee 
of  Mr.  Coiuad  Hooper.  1  would  like  to  sununarize  niy  statement, 

Cluiii  inaa  Pkkkixs.  AVitliout  objection,  the  prepared  statement  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Engklke,  We  believe  tliis  program  and  its  funding  is  a  neces- 
sary and  important  part  of  our  total  scliool  curriculum.  We  commend 
Congress  for  its  support. 

My  oonnnents  are  really  related  to  grades  9  through  12, 1  have  heard 
testimony  here  this  afteVnoou  that  somewhat  parallels  or  supports 
some  of  the  things  I  want  to  say.  Basically,  we  have  to  look  at  some 
of  our  rea.^ons  for  having  occupational  education.  We  view  it  as  a 
means,  as  an  end,  and  also  iis  a  Ix^ginning  for  the  student.  It  deserves 
support  as  r.  means  l)eeause  it  would  l)e  a  means  of  getting  to  basic 
skills,  it  is  a  means  of  making  language  and  computational  skills  rel- 
evant to  ever}day  living,  reaching  students  who  might  otherwise  not 
be  reached. 

Employability  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  ultimate  end  or  goal  of 
occupational  education.  Employment  should  be  viewed  as  a  necessary 
step  Ml  a  hierarchy  of  goals.  We  would  have  ones  below  it  and  we 
should  have  ones  above  it.  Health  would  be  an  example  of  a  lower  step 
on  a  hierarchy.  A  pci'son  without  reasonable  health  would  have  diffi- 
cultv  Hndiuff  emplovmeut. 

Intellectual  pursuits  shoiiM  be  considered  on  a  higher  le^  el  and  as 
such,  occupational  education  can  help  them  to  reach  this  goal. 

The  importance  of  a  young  person  expecting  to  achieve  and  later  on 
achieving  economic  independence  helps  shape  his  own  value  system  and 
helps  enhance  the  possibility  that  he  will  achieve  a  form  of  self  actual- 
ization. AVe  are  talking  al)  ut  suppoi^tinir  occupational  education  in 
public  .schools  as  follows:  (1)  Occupational  courses  should  be  en- 
couraged as  a  part  of  the  total  curriculum.  (2^  The  instructor  should 
be  conciMued  with  the  total  development  of  the  pupil.  (»3)  Considera- 
tion should  be  gi\en  to  the  financial  support  of  reading  and  math 
procrrauis  to  any  student  l>elow  grade  level.  This  should  not  be  con- 
ditional on  a  stated  occupational  goal.  (4)  We  .should  continue  to 
eniphasi/.e  shop  and  laho  tory  cour.ses  that  would  emphasize  aspects 
of  education  such  as  cultural.  The.^e  vocational  and  non vocational 
ediu-ational  programs  ju>tifial)ly  need  reimbui-scment  based  on  the  fact 
they  incur  greater  co^tQ  thar*  those  housed  in  an  ordinary  classroom. 

1  have  a  few  other  reconuneuilat ions.  We  have  heard  about  time- 
tables. There  is  one  that  hits  us  about  this  time  of  year.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  punnner  program.  ITov*-  do  you  get  a  .summer  s'^hool  going 
without  allotted  funds?  We  are  restricted  to  a  tuition  summer  school, 
but  we  think  you  should  con^^ider  the  possibility  of  allowing  money 
from  1  fiscal  year  to  overlap  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Chairman  Pfrkins.  AVe  have  done  a  better  job  than  that.  We  have 
provided  for  funding  a  year  in  advance  but  we  have  never  been  able 
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to  <rot  the  administration  to  *:o  alone:  ^vitli  us.  You  arc  exactly  l  i^^ht. 
AVc  have  to  let  the  students  know  and  we  have  forward  funding  in  tliis 
Jiext  school  year.  1  do  not  know  how  many  years  we  will  be  able  to 
do  this  but  \\o  are  working  on  it. 

Dr.  KxoKLKE.  This  is  a  real  problem  for  summer  schools  because 
you  do  i\ot  know  if  the  funds  will  be  there. 

The  next  consideration  alon^  these  linos  is  what  about  100  percent 
funds  for  summer  schools?  My  last  suggestion  is  related  to  the  cate- 
irory  hi  which  we  feel  the  biggest  pinch,  consumable  supplies.  We 
would  like  additional  funds  in  this  area. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Thank  vou  verv  much.  You  have  been  very 
helpful. 

Dr.  KxoKLKE.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Engelkc  follows :] 

rRKP.VRED  ST.4TEMENT  OF  OT.FVN  EN'GELKE,  Ed.  D.,  DIRECTOR  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 

Education,  Kaleigh  1*ubuc  Schools,  Raleigh,  X.C. 

We  at  Raleigh  Public  Schools  believe  that  the  occupational  program  is  a 
noce.ssary  nnd  iuiportant  part  of  our  school  curriculum.  It  is  a  program  that 
<'osts  more  pt?r  pupil  than  a  course  requiring  only  a  classroom  and  textbooks. 
AW  commend  the  Congress  for  its  continuing  support,  since  1917,  of  the  occupa- 
tional function  of  the  public  school. 

Occupational  education  deserves  support  not  only  because  of  the  potential 
employment  of  the  student  in  the  area  of  training,  hut  also  as  a  means  of 
making  language  and  computation  skills  relevant.  The  ability  to  read  with 
nmiprehension,  to  communicate  with  precision,  and  to  commpute  with  accuracy 
are  <-s<ential  .skills  that  students  need  for  future  learning  either  in  school  or 
on  the  job.  These  skills  are  basic  to  obtaining  most  jobs  where  vacancies  exist. 
Occupational  education  is  a  method  of  enhancing  these  skills  by  motivating 
students  to  learn  and  use  these  basic  skills, 

Employ.'ihility  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  ultimate  end  or  goal  of  education. 
I^mployment  should  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  step  in  a  hierarchy  of  goals. 
Health  is  an  example  of  a  lower  step  on  the  hierarchy  since  reasonable  health 

usually  necessary  for  employment  at  the  person's  ability  level.  Intellectual 
and  cultural  pursuits  are  higher  levels  on  the  hierarchy,  but  the  economic  sup- 
port of  employment  is  beneficial  to  these  pursuits.  Even  Aristotle  once  said 
that  wealth  is  a  nice  adjunct  to  an  intellectual  life. 

The  importance  of  a  young  person  expecting  to  achieve  and  later  on  achieving 
<'eon(»mie  indeepndence  goes  beyond  his  economic  contribution  to  society.  Eco- 
iiiiinir  indei^endence  help<;  to  shape  his  value  .system  and  to  enhance  the  i>o.s- 
>il)ilities  of  self^actualization. 

All  Hlueation  should  look  at  the  pupil  a«  a  human  being  in  the  process  of 
c'oiitinually  **!>econung.**  This  becoming  *?houId  ^.^^  in  <ul  functions  or  roles  of  man 
iiiHiiding  intellectual  recro-'itioiml.  Ideally,  it  is  the  realization  of  all  a  per- 
MiK's  talent  ana  intellectual  potentials.  To  over  emphasize  occupational  educa- 
tion and  view  it  as  having  Only  an  economic  goal  or  end  is  as  intolerable  as 
iifjrlecting  it. 

.SnpiMirf  for  occupational  education  in  the  public  school  should  encourage  It 
a<  a  means — learning  ba^ic  academic  skills;  as  an  end— employment  and  economic 
i udept'n deuce ;  as  u  becoming — a  basis  for  further  growth  in  all  roles  including 
p)nlo<;ophical  and  cultural. 

Viewing  occupational  education  as  a  means,  an  end,  and  becoming  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions. 

1.  Occupational  courses  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  curriculum. 

2.  The  instructor,  while  competent  in  the  job  .<ikills  to  l)e  taught,  should  be  a 
generalist  concerned  with  the  total  development  of  the  person. 

Consideration  "should  be  given  to  financial  support  of  reading  and  math  pro- 
srrani«  f<>r  any  student  that  is  significantly  below  grade.  ITiis  supiwrt  should  not 
he  conditional  on  a  stated  future  occupation. 
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4.  Some  laboratory  or  sliop  C(/«rs*.*s  inn.v  omphnsizo  function?  of  odiicntion  oth<T 
timii  the  occui>ational,  such  as  cultural  aiul  recreational,  to  au  eqaal  extent  and 
still  justifiably  need  reimlmrseinent  to  ensure  a  technologically  literate  citizenry 
able  to  adjust  to  a  cUauging  society  and  a  changing  world  of  W(  rk. 

Oi'HKB  Recommendations 

1.  Allow  money  from  one  fiscal  year  to  overlap  during:  July  and  Augti^^t  w  ith 
money  from  the  next  fiscal  year  to  ti  crease  flexibility  and  advance  planning  for 
operation  of  summer  school  occupational  courses. 

2.  Allot  lOO  percent  monies  for  snmmer  school  programs. 

3.  Allot  additional  funds  for  consumable  supplies. 

Cliairnmn  Pekkiks.  Do  we  have  anybody  else  in  the  audience  who 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  ? 

'Mr,  AxDKEws.  It  was  said  earlier  that  North  Carolina  matches  each 
Federal  dollar  to  the  extent  of  $5.  Later  it  was  stated  tliat  South  Caro- 
lina contributes  $7  to  $1  and  Florida  $11  to  $1. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  you,  sir,  is  whether  the  $5  to  $1 
matching  in  Xoi-th  Carolina  constitutes  tl;e  total  amounts  of  moneys 
niatclied  by  all  levels  of  government  within  the  State? 

STATEMENT  OF  CLIFTCN  BELCHER,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  DIVI- 
SION OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

^Ir.  Belcher.  I  am  Cliff  Belcher,  associate  director  of  the  division 
of  occupational  education  here  in  North  Carolina. 

The  question  directed  to  nie  makes  reference  to  the  data  previously 
submitted  that  North  Carolina  matches  approximately  $5  for  each  $1 
of  Federal  funds  under  the  vocational  education  amendments. 

This  does  not  include  construction  or  other  capital  outlay  funds  as 
we  normally  think  of  them.  It  includes  only  operation  (current) 
expenses. 

Also,  the  method  of  accounting  w>  use  in  North  Carolina  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  us  to  get  at  a  total  cost.  For  example,  in  the  $5  to  $1, 
teacher  travel  expenses,  teacher  salaiy  supplement  and  certain  other 
locally  paid  expenses  are  included.  This  is  reflected  as  the  one  exception 
to  my  previous  statement.  Appi'oximately  $1.6  million  is  allocated  for 
construction  in  the  Community  College  system.  The  $665,000  of  voca- 
tional amendment  funds  ar  i  used  for  this  construction,  and  is  matched 
with  $1  million  from  otlier  sources.  If,  including  the  millions  of  State 
and  local  dollars  made  available  annually  for  vocational  education  con- 
stniction  in  North  Carolina,  the  total  expenditure  from  cuirent  ex- 
penses and  capital  outlay  were  totaled  together,  it  is  estimated  by  some 
tlint  tlie  matching  would  be  approximately  $14  for  each  $1  of  Federal 
funds. 

Having  been  in  my  position  for  10  years,  I  can  promise  you  the  great 
incentive  for  our  Stkte  and  local  units  to  support  occupational  educa- 
tion comes  from  the  Federal  dollar.  You  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  in  North  Carolina,  the  public  school  law  established  voca- 
tional educaton  based  on  a  statement  that  goes  something  like  this: 
The  legislature  shall  appropriate  an  amount  each  year  based  upon 
Federal  receipts  for  vocational  education  at  a  level  at  least  equal  to  that 
received  from  the  Federal  Government. 
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In  oRsence,  I  am  saying  vocational  odiicntion  roally  frot  its  start  in 
Xoi'th  Carolina  because  of  the  Federal  incentive.  There  was  no  law  in 
tills  State  which  said  wc  shall  liave  vocational  education,  until  funds 
came  from  the  Federal  Government,  ^Vliilo  I  have  the  floor  thore  is  an- 
other concern,  I  have  talked  to  Mr,  RadcHffe  about  it  at  a  recent  meet- 
\nil  in  St.  IjouIs,  Mo,  I  am  concerned  with  tlie  i*equirenients  under  the 
work-study  pm^rram.  This  piece  of  le<rislat  ion  has  done  more  for  young 
adults  in  Xorth  Carolina  as  an  incentive  to  remain  in  school  than 
pi'obably  much  of  the  other  legislation. 

However,  one  of  our  major  problems  is  this;  When  the  le<rislation 
was  fii*9t  implemented,  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  was  approximately  75 
cents  an  hour.  The  controlling  requirement  of  $45  or  $60  was  fine  at 
that  time.  However,  now  that  the  minimum  wage  is  facing  $1.00  or 
$2  an  hour,  these  restrictions  as  to  maximum  numlier  of  hours  to  be 
worked  or  i>|riximum  amount  of  dollars  to  bo  earned  during  the  regular 
school  year  is  nuiking  the  program  almost  inoperable. 

So  my  i-ecommendation  would  bf  that  the  hourly  requirement  re- 
main in  the  legislation  but  the  mp^ximum  amount  of  dollars  be  with- 
<lrawn  from  the  legislation,  I  think  this  action  would  provide  the  incen- 
tive we  need  to  continue  a  significant  program  service  in  this  State, 

Mr,  Andrews,  May  I  say  there  are  two  gentlemen  who  have  sent 
yon.  Chairman  Perkins,  a  inessacre.  They  do  not  desire  to  testify.  The 
gentlemen  are  Mr,  Paul  O,  Lentz,  local  director  of  occupational  edu- 
cation, Cabarrus  County  Schools,  Concord,  N,C, — he  writes  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Vocational  Association,  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come you  to  North  CaroUna.  I  commend  you  or  your  support  of  vooati'  r.al  e<lupa- 
tion  in  the  past  years  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  your  continued  support  in  the 
future. 

Then  I  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  Robert  S,  Morrow,  local  director 
of  occnnntional  edncation,  Guilford  County  Schools,  Greensboro,  X,C, : 

As  past  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Local  Directors  of  Occu- 
pational Education,  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  Xorth  Carolina  and  on  oohalf 
of  the  occupational  teachers  of  the  Guilford  County  schools.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  and  your  committee  for  the  good  work  of  your  committee  and  support 
of  vocational  education. 

Chairman  I^rktxs,  T  would  be  derelict  in  my  responsibility  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  hearin£rs  if  I  did  not  reco^rnize  the  srreat  leadership 
of  X^rhaip  Warwick  anri  nlso  Bob  Strothor  and  their  slafTs  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education  Trho  did  most  of  the  work  in 
settinc:  up  this  hearincr.  They  deserve  the  appreciation  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and,  in  mv  jud^rment,  Jhe  entire  membership  of  the  House  of 
Reprcvntatives  in  Washiu'rton  and  the  entire  Confess, 

To  mv  way  of  ihinkiii<r.  this  hns  ]x*en  an  outstnndin<r  heavinir,  V^e 
did  not  pass  the  lor>3  Vocational  Education  le<rislation  ])v  working  a 
few  bout's  a  da  v.  "We  worked  nifirhts,  IVe  worked  ?omptimo«  almost 
around  tlie  clo^k  in  "Washincrton  tryin^r  to  resolve  tlie  differences.  We 
also  had  some  field  hearin<rs. 

This  is  a  bejrinnin<r  of  a  complete  revision  and  T  anticipate  when  this 
filial  product  is  produced  n  the  Con<rress,  and  T  am  hopeful  mv  friend 
Coniri'essniau  Andrews  will  be  by  mv  side  all  the  way  and  Conirres- 
man  Quie  as  wel^  Xorth  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  America  will  l>e  the 
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iH'tiofh'iruk's  to  the  oxti'iit  in  tho  seventies  and  eighties  that  they  wero 
in  tlie  sixties,  uniler  the  IDGJi  legislation. 

The  projri'ani  niMr^t  be  expaiuled.  We  have  received  wonderful  suj^^. 
•rest ions  heie  today  and  I  know  with  the  leadership  that  we  have  in 
tlie  Con^rress,  Congressman  Qnio  in  particidar,  from  Minnesota,  and 
(■un<rie>Mnan  Andrews  from  this  ^rreat  niea,  this  jrreat  State  of  North 
Caiolina,  wo  aie  «roi'''»  forward  and  wo  are  not  going  backward. 

I H)  you  have  an ytli,  -  r  ^ ^^t  nto.  Mr.  Uadcliffe  ? 

Mr.  liAncLiKKK.  Just  to  oonour  with  what  you  have  said. 

Chairman  Pkkkiks.  There  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Andrews,  do  you  wish  to  state  anything  in  conclusion  ? 

yiw  Anurkws.  I  think  not. 

Cliaiiman  Pkkkin.s.  I  tluuik  everybody  for  l)ein^r  so  nice  to  us  and 
T  \\i>h  I  had  a  veek  instead  of  having  to  fly  out  of  here  tonight  on  a 
{\  (/dork  phuie..  I  wish  I  eould  stay  in  this  great  State  for  a  period  of 
f  imo.  hut  rhis  is  not  my  hist  visit  to  this  great  area.  I  have  been  treated 
too  well.  I  intend  to  come  back  at  eyerv  opportunity. 

Thank  you  very  much.  The  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 

I  Wheieupon,  at  4:30  o'clock  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned, 
sul)je<-t  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


[Additional  matei-ial  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 

rnmp:irinp;  tho  cost  of  edncatinj:  secondary  students  in  the  area  of  vocational 
edntvitmn  with  studonrs  in  non-\v»^ational  areas  is  vory  difficalt.  The  onlj*  ac- 
(Mirjitf  ti^uri'.s  comparing  enst  would  require  that  fjpecitic  time  frau)es,  prop:rani.s, 
M'linnN.  etc  Ik*  uivoii.  However,  in  X<trtli  Carolina  under  the  Comprehensive 
Hi;r!t  Srhool  approach  toward  edueiUion  tlie  average  cost  for  providing  voca- 
riniial  traiuing  iu  1073-74  was  approximately  $173  i)er  student  above  the  av- 
eniire  m^t  of  pro\iding  fnr  cfhiratiou  in  nonvocational  area^.  We  must  realize 
that  the  tiirures  used  to  prrtvide  the  average  cost  staten)ent  can  not  be  applied 
to  ^iKi'ific  prograriH.  The  cost  for  providing  the  most  inexpensive  vocational 
edncafinn  training  a<  well  a<  the  most  expensive  vocational  e<lucation  training 
\\i>^  included  to  reach  that  average  The  average  cost  will  vary  from  State  to 
Sr.ifc  a  lid  from  vliool  \\stem  to  school  system  depending  upon  the  num1>er  of 
pupiK  euroildl.  their  nuc^  t.\pe  of  programs  offered,  sophistication  of  the  school, 
iHtnie.  ciimn. unity  (  HMronincut.  prererjuisite  tiaining.  etc. 

t  XoRTiT  CxRoiTW  State  .\.F.T..-C  T  O.. 

l>KrAKT\fK.NT  OF  RFSFMICH    XXn  EOCTATION. 

nnlrigh.  XC,  April  197^,. 

PO<!lTION'   OF  TTTH    NORTU   CVHOl.INV  AFL-^IO   ON   CAREER  EDITATION 

TIm^  ni»'ndMTs  of  the  North  Cnrolina  AKF. -CIO  feel  vei  «tronglv  that  Career 
KdiUMMrn  nnisf  not  t\  eui»henii<n>  for  a  tract  ^jy^ten)  in  which  workers* 
ciii'dren  arc  pref).tnHl  'dimply  to  earn  an  hourly  wage  while  upper  middle  cla^s 
b'«vx  ;Mid  irirN  ^fndv  to  be  profe<^iMnnls.  Katbrr.  tbey  f»'el  tliat  Career  Kfhication 
luu^t  be  ]i;irt  of  an  integrated  plan  of  study,  the  end  of  uh;ch  is  the  background 
n»MM  ssnry  for  a  fuHiUiMg  lif'\ 

Wi-  niu-r  nisiKc  snre  tli:it  all  students  are  provided  with  the  knowledsre  and 
^^'!ls  imiiiially  :i<^o^infcd  with  in.'itheniatic^.  science  and  the  language  art<. 
r.\*  r\  NiMdeuf  mn^t  bf  criven  an  eqnal  opportunity.  e«pec*iiilly  in  the  early  forma- 
tiw«  \«  ar^.  to  developc  the  skills  rtvpiired  to  becorr.e  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  as  well 
a<  a  *,»1  umber  or  a  mechanic. 

All  r*M>  often  we  find  working  class  children  pushed  into  Career  Education 
progia.ns  because  they  do  not  reflect  the  predominately  upper  middle  class  bias 
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of  educator.*;.  N'ot  to  allow  a  human  being  the  opportunity  to  grow  to  his  fulle.^jt, 
is  i)erhaps  the  greatest  disservice  you  can  render  him. 

The  Xorth  Carolina  AFL-CIO  is  concerned  that  Individuals  must  l>o  able 
to  enter  the  work  force  and  that  they  should  receive  the  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  do  so.  The  johs  are  not  an  end  in  themselves,  hut  rather  a  means 
to  a  8elf*fulfllllng  life.  In  fact,  ♦^he  puriK)se  of  our  member  trade  unions  Is  pri- 
marily to  lmpro\e  the  opportunity  of  our  menUiers  to  have  such  a  life. 

Education  must  preiwre  i)eople  for  the  world  of  work,  but  It  must  al.so  prepare 
them  to  1)6  Intelligent  consumers  when  they  spend  their  earnings.  It  must  pn»- 
pare  them  to  l«  effective  memi  .*rs  of  their  fandly  group,  and  effective  citizens 
of  their  communities  and  of  their  world,  and  it  must  prepare  them  to  enrich  the 
(juality  of  their  lives. 

The  Xorth  Carolina  AFI^CIO  supports  programs  which  will  prepare  children 
for  their  careers,  but  we  nuKt  oe  sure  that  children  of  working  pareut.s  are  not 
simply  given  a  second  rate  education. 

CnBisTOPiiER  Scott. 

Director. 


RESOtUTIorV 

Wherea.s  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina  ha<;  l>oen  at  the  foremost  in  riK^og- 
nizing  the  great  value  of  educating  and  training  It.s  people,  and 

Whereas,  Xorth  Carolina  has  exi>ended  vast  efforts  in  bringing  education  and 
training  to  Its  i>eople.  and 

Whereas.  Xorth  Carolina  ha<j  given  emphasis  to  Vocational  Education  for  Its 
people  l>ecause  of  the  l)enenis  It  brings  in  l)etter  live'5  for  the  people,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  have  cooiKTated  in  provid- 
ing Vocational  Education  throughout  the  nation,  starting  as  long  ago  as  19X7, 
and 

Whereas,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  the  cooperative  effort  has  augmented  the  effort 
that  the  State  Uself  made,  and  resulted  In  an  expanded  effort  reaching  more 
l>eoi)le,  find 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  chosen  to  hold  Congressional  hearings  on  Vocational  Education 
in  Ralf'igh,  Xorth  Carolina,  on  April  20,  and 

Whereas,  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee.  Representative  Carl  D.  Perkin<? 
of  Kentucky,  has  l^eon  out>;tandlng  In  the  Congres.slonal  effort  for  eilucrttion 
through  sponsorship  and  leading  to  passage  such  legi-slation  as  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1J)63,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  KKT),  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1005,  and  the  School  Lunch  Act:  Xow,  therefore, 
be  it 

Rc/iolvcd,  That  the  City  Council  of  Raleigh,  Xorth  Carolina  commends  Con- 
gress for  Its  support  of  Vocational  Education  and  other  educational  legislation 
which  l)eneflts  the  people ;  and  be  it  further 

Rcnolvcd,  That  the  City  Council  of  Raleigh.  Xorth  Carolina,  commends  Tlepre- 
sentative  Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky  for  his  role  in  securing  passage  of^ vital 
educational  legislation;  and  be  it  finally 

RcnoJx'Cd,  Tlmt  the  City  Council  of  Raleigh,  Xorth  Cr.rollna  passes  this  reso- 
lution to  exemplify  the  support  and  best  wishes  for  the  work  that  Chairman 
Perkins  has  successfully  completed  In  the  area  of  e<luoatlon.  This  resolution 
Is  to  bo  presented  to  Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky  on  behalf 
of  the  City  Council  of  Raleigh,  Xorth  Carolina  on  April  20,  1974. 

Adopted  this  i^^th  day  of  April,  1974  by  tl»e  City  Council  of  Ralelcb  \orth 
Caruiiua. 

Clarence  Ltotitxer,  Mayor, 

City  of  Raleigh,  .V.C. 


RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  Vocational  Education  in  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina  and  the  County 
of  Wake  has  through  the  years  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  citizenry,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Education 
and  I^bor  has  chosen  Raleigh  and  Wake  Count.v  as  the  site  of  Congressional 
hearings  on  Vocational  Education  on  April  20,  and 
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Wht?n?se:N  Cbairnian  of  the  Cosanjjttce.  Repi^scntAtiTe  Carl  D.  Perkins 
cf  Keaiu<.sy.  h4>  o'^:*tirid;r:?  in  xte  Ct.ngrvssior.al  effort  for  the  passage 
•-f  lejr-i*4'i«.'2  ^uch  :be  Vcvatior^l  Education  Act  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
rua  Act  th«  KVinexii^rj  and  :secondar.T  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 

School  Lusch  Ac: :  Now.  ihereiore.  be  it 

TbJi:  th^'Coui::T  Coain:ii5SJon  of  Wake  County,  North  Carolina 
c^  L.:iit?£ii<  ite  c\ii^n?ss  f.r      c.ci.iiued  suj^f^on  of  educauonal  legislation,  and 
i:  further 

AV^t/Zroi,  T!ii:  the  Cou^rr  Conin:is«icn  of  Wake  County.  North  Carolina  com* 
2irnd:<  Res>r^ctd:iTe  Cdrl  D.  rerk.r.^  of  Kentuckr  and  the  members  of  the 
Cc«Z2>!2iiit<?t*  for  tbeir  iisiiv.dual  and  oolleorive  roles  In  securing  passage  of  es* 
s^nciil  voc^:ioail  ed-jca:i».\n  it^is^atiotn.  and  l»e  it  finally 

AV<»>Jt>f«i,  Ttti:  lius  re^iu::on  i>  lo  ;»re!=^nred  to  Representative  Carl  D. 
Perkins  ct  Keniuc^v  en  beh*lf  of  the  County  Commission  of  Wake  County* 
North  CarviinA  on  Arrli  -JJ^  iyT-L 

Watixlt  F.  Akixs,  Chairman, 

Wake  Couiuy  Commi48ioyu, 


Nnr^HXAf  B.  BEorcHTox  High  School, 
i  KaJ^iffK,  .V.C..  April  SO,  197^ 

Mr  JoH^  Jr.vMNCsv. 

M'i'-rxi'/  t  J:         F^hCGU<m  and  Labor  ComwittcCj  Kayhum  Office 

D£-i5  Ms.  Jj3Mvcu>  Pur.n?  yo  ir  reoenVWring  in  Raleigh,  the  Committee 
htrdrxi  :e>:;2:.^v  rerr>f^n:d:ives  oHi 'Variety  r>f  occupational  educators 

>u.h  a*  ajrr.filtur^:  e<i-jro5::c^n,  bonse  ic^oiic^  industrial  arts,  etc.  I  regret 
exc>?t?d.n^.y  th^t  no  r\?^^?^<:;:£::ve  t  f  Wf^j&i  Xdupation  had,  an  opportunity 
:»  emju^^ir^  tih?  n-^vvs^ity      ^;;j.;<^r:  chis^?v*Jof "trtiiung  on  aojp^'iing  like 
of  ?upp^>r:  sr.ver.  to  the  othvr  ».voi:patlonal  are?i<v^      '     •  ' 

I'ht*  cctr^  n* :  a/.vsy«  h*ri*rn  a<  w.tne^^s  the  very  omii;sibisl^of  ^i^sinfss  Educa- 

a  tei-tin;  gt  Ocnim.ttee,  .Vn- :her  blatant  example  t^ljiscrimina- 

r.  :i  i>  on  me  Te«ci.^r  l^dt*  Shr^i  rv^virt  which  ulramately  goes  to  HEW.  My 
?<-h  I  ofTer*  f.fretn  urs-r>:  in  Ru>:r-?>.>  Ed\:t.a:iOn  but  only  three  can  be  listed 
on  rvj^  rt  wn^rrds  .th^rre  is  a  p.aoi?  of  ail  couriie^  in  Home  Economics, 
Ic  i .is: rial  Arts.  etc. 

Aiioc::t?r  arv;i  of  creat  c\:nxvm  i<  teacher  education  fund'ng.  In  eight  years 
« f  wori^n^        O".  ;^rs:;ve  CKxtir«-'inons.  I  have  neve,  had  compensation 

ftr  ia->ervu^  rr^iruni:-  M.^:  rfwntly  I  had  jo  take  a  course  on  my  own  time 
ani  at  n:Ly  own  exp^n.<»e  m  on^er  to  teach  new  machinf^s  whereas  my  fellow 
t^'Acher  H.me  Ec\-w^n:..^  ws>  sser.t  to  a  univerfity  for  several  weeks  with  all 
extvns*?s  paid  to  take  a  refre>±:er  tV-nrfe  in  drapery  niaking. 

All  of  this  is  to  p^lead  mo^t  uri:ent;y  tiia:  The  Committee  in  its  deliberations 
aN  u:  snpfor:  f.^r       a^?^.^  ci  cwupauona!  education  pve  recognition  to  the 
icp»^r^anc^  of  Bu.<:::es^  Educsiiicn  and  accord  it  support  on  as  equitable  basis 
v\  ::n  al!  «'f  th^  o<hT»r  a  re-ay. 
S:no?reiy  yo^ur>. 

Mrs.  Dixie  C,  Pobteb, 
Butinctt  DcpartmcU  Chairman, 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


MONDAY,  MAY  6,  1974 

House  of  REPRESENXAxmis, 

GeXER^VL  SCBCOMAIITTEE  OX  EDUCATION' 

OF  THE  CoM3inTEE  OX  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington^  D,C, 

The  subcammittce  met  at  10  a.m.,  pui^uant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  prtjsiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Lehman,  and  Steiger. 

Statf  members  present:  Jack  Jennings,  coun&el;  Eydie  Graskins, 
special  assistant;  and  Charles  Radc!ill'e,  minority  counsel. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  ccmc  to  order. 

This  morning  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  resuming 
hearings  on  occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  education. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  rprord  at  this  point  H.R.  14454,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  until  fiscal  year 

[Text  of  H.R.  14454  follows :  j 

[II.R.  14454,  93d  Conff.,  Second  Sf'ssj 

A  BILL  To  exteou  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  19«3  until  fiscal  year  1980 

Be  it  aiactcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represattatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Amenca  in  Congresit  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vocatioual  Education  Amendments  of  1974**. 

SPECLM.  PROGBAMS  FOB  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Sec.  2.  Sectio.  102(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19C3  is  amended 
by  striking  out  **1975'*  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '*19S0". 

riONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIO^'AL  EDUCATION 

Sec  3  Sec:  on  104(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '^ten**. 

EXEMPLABV  PBOORAMS  AND  PBOJECTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  112(a)  of  such^ct  ic  :::uended  by  striking  out  "five**  and  insert- 
ing in  lipt»  f hereof  ieu". 

RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEMON STRATIO.V  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  151(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  *'1975'*  and 
insening  in  lieu  thereof  "198C**. 

(b)  Section  152(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975*  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1980**. 

(c)  Section  153(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "four"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nine**. 
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f^ET  f.    £    5^'*c:iv»::  IGl  a  •  : '  of  s^ch  Act  is  aaeaded  hy  striking  out  **1975'* 

I    StK-^^t*:;  :tn  f  s^t        A.*:  .s  asaendtsi  ^T  stnkin?  our  -ave"  and  inserting 
.Ire  : biuret »r  •it-r* . 

C\V>r£XATrvT  TvX'ATlONAl  EDrCATlON*  TBOGKAMS 

>rr  T  ji^rtjor.  1".  r  Ac:  l^  aiursit-i  i'y  srr.kin?  out  "lO'o"  and 

.i->t'r:.n?  ir  lift:  :bertH»r  '  lO^O" . 

vc>kK-STr:v  rncvitAVS  r.">i:  vocation ja  EPrcATioN  STmENTs 

>rr  V  j^TTior.  Z^  s    '"*f  «'Jcli  Ac;  is  a^^end•^i  l>j"  srnk.ng  oi^t  "1075"  and 

trcEi.  :"r^  Dr^TZ^ryLzy:  in  vocation al  anp  rncnNiCAi-  mrcATioN 
<r  -   c,  ist^rj^c.        t    of  <*jcii  Ac:  IS  an^endod  by  striking  out  "1075"  and 

C-.fi.rmjvr.  PrrjiiN^.  0::r  wiir.e55seji  tcnhv  are  from  tlio  major  yoca- 
:  i-rirfiiiizBUon?  ::i  T!:e  coui>:rv.  The  tirst  witness  wi^ll  ly* 

Mr  I  arrv  Jo:jp.sv>:i.  excvuiive  dinvior,  Vcvatioiuil  Iiulustrial  Clubs 

Y  rr.r*T  W'Sr.r.  tout  prei^-^nTaiiori.  Mr.  Johnson.  We  are  delighted 
:c  wiK-cot  you  heretcviiiy. 

cT^mmrr  or  LASST  W.  JOETfSOK.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  VOCA- 
TI03J11 15DrSTRLiI  CirSS  OP  AMERICA  ( VICA).  PALLS  CHURCH, 
TA..  AOCQHPAKIED  ST  STEPHEN  DEITBY.  ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVE 
HILECTOR.  TIC  A.  AKD  KITA  JO  TWILLA.  STUDEKT  ANL  A  NA- 
nOKAL  VICE  PRESIDEIfT.  VICA 

Mr.  .'^oHNS'.''N.  Thajik  you.  Mr.  iVrkins^ 

Mr.  CriE^rman  and  mVmlvrs  of  the  General  Sulvonimittee  on  Edii- 
rs.j.c.  I  an  Larry  W.  Johnson.  exe<*ut:ve  direotor.  Vot^uional  In- 
Ijssnal  C.'ubs  of  J\jnerica,  On  l>ehaif  of  our  oi^ranization  I  wish  to 
iir  rf^  apr^rer.  ition  for  this  opix->rTunity  to  address  this  coninnttee 

TT/.r-  your  permission  I  woula  like  to'  intncKluoe  two  persons  who 
f,re  r  rrsent  looav  also  represent infi:  our  organization.  They  are  pood 
•  ?;ar:.r.ies  c :  wnai  we  are  ?invinir  to  do  m  the  lield  of  vot^ational  eduoa- 
T.iOi.  arid,  more  r|t%lni%^'!v.  trade  and  industrial  etlucation.  They  are 
M^ss  N:to  Jo  Twilla  anvi  Mr.  Stephen  Denby. 

Miss  Tw.'/.a  is  a  nier.iber  of  VIOA.  pre,4ntly  a  national  vico^presi- 
of-r.:  o:  VICA,  a^^e  IT.  and  a  sri  ent  at  Dyersbi:r<r  Hipli  School, 
I  rs:«..ri:.  Ter.r..  She  :s  i-urrently  enrolle^i  in  oo<meto!cp}\  Most  re- 
s:ie  was  aptx^.i.ic^  lu  st^ne  on  the  Tei  State  Advisorj* 

C:'/.n:f.  for  Voraiior.a:  Education  by  the  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  r^er/rv  :s  a  rradviate  of  vocational  e^iuoation  and  received  his 
Tra.r..rj:  as  a  cah.nerniaker  m  Sarasota  V^x^ational  Soliool.  Sarasota, 
F.fi^  fii-i  T>an:}:.r>u:txi  :n  v^x^arional  education  student  a<*tivities.  He 
>trrf*d  as  State  president  of  the  Florida  Trade  Education  Clubs. 
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Upon  his  graduation  from  high  school,  Mr,  Denby  worked  for 
several  years  following  his  trade  as  a  cabinetmaker.  He  later  came 
back  into  vocational  education  as  a  cabinj^tmaking  instructor  and  also 
served  as  a  VICA  club  adviser.  Following  several  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience  and  the  completion  of  his  baccalaureate  studies, 
he  was  invited  to  join  the  State  vocational  staff  in  Florida  as  State 
director  of  our  Florida  association  activities.  He  presently  is  asso- 
ciate executive  director  of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America. 

I  am  sure  that  both  Miss  Twilla  and  Mr.  Denby  would  be  most 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  might  have  following 
iny  remarks. 

viCA — ^wiUT  rr  is,  now  rr  contributes  to  development  or  the  trade, 

IXDCSTRIAL,  technical,  AND  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  STUDENTS 

The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  is  the  na- 
tional youth  organization  serving  trade,  industrial,  technical,  and 
Iiealth  occupations  education  students  with  leadership,  citizenship, 
and  character  development  programs  and  activities. 

Our  organization  consists  ^sentially  of  two  major  divisions:  One 
ser\nng  students  enrolled  in  high  school  vocational  programs  and  tlie 
other  serving  students  at  the  p^secondary  level.  Students  form  clubs 
the  assistance  of  their  teacher  within  the  school  and  we  consider 
these  activities  as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  students' 
development. 

We  oelieve  that  every  vocational  student  should  enter  the  labor 
market  with  a  salable  job  attitude,  qualities  of  character,  citizenship 
and  trade  ethics,  as  well  as  a  general  understanding  of  the  svstem  of 
free  enterprise  in  which  he  will  spend  his  entire  working  life. 

Our  philosophy  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  today^  craftsmen 
and  technicians  must  have  more  than  just  technical  skills,  but  must 
possess  these  attributes  I  have  just  described. 

VICA  EMPLOYS  THHEE  MAJOR  THRUSTS  FOR  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

VICA  has  three  thrusts  or  programs  especially  employed  in  the 
area  of  student  personal  development.  These  are:  Leaderehip  training, 
vocational  initiative,  and  competition. 

I^eadcrship  training  sessions  in  such  vital  areas  as  public  speaking, 
parliamentary  procedure,  group  dynamics,  and  cooperation  with  their 
follow  man  are  a  regular  part  of  the  VICA  memoer's  club  work.  Iix 
a<hlition,  tlie  VICA  member  has  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  dis- 
trict. State,  and  National  leadership  conferences  which  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow. 

VICA  J)olioves  its  members  should  provide  leadership  in  activities 
\\]w\\  a  tTert  tlieir  work,  their  community,  their  school,  their  Nation. 

The  VICA  I' S.  Skill  Olympics  is  a  proflrram  that  gives  VICA  mem- 
l)crs  recognition  as  young  workers,  pride  in  their  trade  and  confidence 
in  tliomselvps.  Contest  winners  receive  gold*  silver,  and  bronze  medal- 
lions. The  U.S.  Olympics  medallion  is  becoming  a  symbol  of  excellence. 

75  11 
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INTEUNATIONAL  SKILL  OLYMPICS 

Wo  arc  extremely  proud  of  a  recent  development  that  I  would  like 
to  rei>ort  on  briefly,  Under  VICA's  leadei-ship,  the  Ignited  States  has 
i-ecentlv  been  admitted  as  a  participant  in  the  Intoniat  ional  Skill  Olym- 
pics, f  his  means  that  winners  from  our  T.S,  Skill  Olympics  will  Ih» 
competin«r  as  well  as  exchan^in^  ideas  with  young  craftsmen  from  IS 
nations  from  throughout  the  world. 

Participation  in  this  otTers  ns  many  opportunities  to  nnt  only  learn 
from  craftsmen  of  the  \yorld,  but  brings  our  youth  togetlier,  "We  will 
pi-oyide  contestants  in  iO  international  skill  events  to  be  held  in  Llsl>on, 
Portugal,  this  August,  The  areas  we  plan  to  enter  are:  bricklaying, 
nidio  and  TV  repair,  cosmetalogy,  industrial  electronics,  carnentry* 
nnichine  trades,  machine  drafting,  sheet  metal,  welding,  and  lu)U^e 
wiring. 

I  will  be  most  happy  to  provide  more  detailed  information  on  this  at 
yuur  i*equest. 

FOrXDINTG  .WD  DE\'ELOrMENT  OF  ^^CA 

VICA  was  organized  in  1965;  total  membership  is  currently  180.014, 
.Vs  you  probably  are  well  aware,  the  national  organization  is  sup- 
ported primarily  by  dues  paid  when  a  student  becomes  a  member;  for 
us  this  is  $1 .50  anniially  sponsored  activities. 

Our  students*  over  the  yeare  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  this 
and  we  feel  it  is  one  of  the  facets  that  has  contributed  most  to  our 
enthusiasm,  Ok  r  vitality,  and  our  relevance. 

While  there  might  he  those  that  feel  organizations  such  as  ours  de- 
serve  the  support  of  Federal  dollars,  one  might  consider  a  remark  by 
former  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Ilouonible  Sidney  Mavhuid. 
and  I  quote :  'Teriiaps  it  has  been  the  stniirgle  and  the  strain  that  has 
contributed  most  to  making  the  organization  what  it  is  today.'' 

Since  VICA's  founding  in  1965  we  have  had  a  cumulatiye  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  950.000  students.  Of  course.  I  mentioned  during  the 
past  year  we  enrolled  more  than  180,000  students.  However,  let's  look 
at  where  we  stand,  and  where  we  have  to  go  is  the  challenge. 

All  students  in  trade,  industrial,  technical  and  health  ocx'upations 
pro'^i-ams  are  eligible  for  VICA  membership.  That  means  a  possible 
1.752.64:1  menil)ers  for  VICA,  as  compared  to  VICA's  present  mem- 
bei-ship  of  ISO.OOO,  .  . 

I  niiirht  inquire.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  specified  time  hmit, 

Chivirinan  Perkins.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  snmmarize 
your  statement,  as  we  nnist.  hejir  all  of  the  witnesses  by  noon  todav. 
And.  without  objectioiK  your  prepared  statenent  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety. 

[The  pivpared  stat<ment  follows:] 

PREPARKD  Statement  of  Larry  W.  ,Tounsox.  Execi'ti\e  Pirectoi;,  Vocational 
Inuvstrial  Clvbs  of  America 

Tlip  Ilonorahlo  Carl  P,  Tprkins  niid  Menil>ors  of  the  General  Suboomniittep  on 
F^hu-ation.  I  am  l.arrv  W.  ,To!nison.  Fxeoutive  Pire<'.or.  Vooationnl  Imln<trial 
r\u\-^  of  Amoricn.  On  Yohalf  of  our  orpuiization  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
for  ihU  opportunity  to  address  thi<  committee. 
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with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  lutmUice  two  porsong  that  are  present 
today  also  representing  our  organ Iwition.  They  are  good  exunipleji  of  what  we 
are  striving  to  do  in  the  Held  of  vocational  education  and  more  upeclfically  trade 
and  industrial  education.  They  are  Miss  Nita  Jo  Twilla  and  Mr,  Stephen  Deuhy. 
Miss  Twilla  In  a  member  of  VICA,  presently  a  National  Vice  President  of  VICA, 
Age  17,  and  a  student  at  Dyerslmrg  High  ik?hool,  Dyersburg,  Tennessee.  She  Is 
currently  enrolled  In  Cosmetology,  Most  recently  she  was  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  Tennessee  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Eduditlon  by  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee*  Mr,  Uenby  Is  a  graduate  of  vocational  educati<m  and  received  bis 
training  as  a  cabinet  maker  In  Sarasota  Vocational  School,  Sarasota,  FloHC  and 
participated  In  vocational  education  student  aoclvltles,  lie  served  as  State  Presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Trade  Educutiou  Clnhs,  Vimn  his  graduation  from  high  scho<il, 
Mr,  Denby  worked  for  several  years  following  his  trade  as  a  cabinet  maker.  He 
later  came  back  into  vocational  education  as  a  cabinet  making  Instructor  and  also 
served  as  a  VICA  club  advisor.  Following  several  years  of  successful  teaching 
exiJerleuce  and  the  completion  of  his  haccalanreate  studies,  he  was  Invited  to  join 
the  State  Vocational  Staff  In  Florida  as  State  Director  of  our  Florida  Association 
aiUvities.  He  prcvi<>iiiiy  »?»  Associate  Kxecutlve  Director  of  the  Vocational  Indus- 
trial Ciuus  of  America.  I  am  sure  that  both  Miss  l\vllla  and  Mr,  Denby  would 
l>e  most  hatH>y  to  respond  to  any  questions  tliat  you  might  have  following  my 
remarks. 

vic,\— WHAT  rr  is»  now  it  contbibvtks  to  mcvrxoPMENT  or  the  trade, 

II^DUSTaiAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  1IE.VLTU  OCCUPATIONS  STL'OE.NTS 

Tlie  Vocational  Industrial  01ul>s  of  Amerlon  (VICA)  is  the  national  youth 
organization  serving  trade,  industrial,  technical  and  healtli  o(*cnpations  edu- 
cation students  witli  leadership,  citizenship  and  character  development  programs 
and  activities.  Our  organization  consists  essentially  of  two  major  divisions:  One 
sending  students  enrolled  in  high  school  v<M*atlonal  programs  and  the  other 
serving  students  at  the  |KHt-.secondary  level.  Kach  division  operates  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  level.  Students  form  clubs  with  t)i<>  assistance  of  their  teacher 
tvithia  the  school  and  we  com^ider  these  activities  as  an  essential  and  Integral 
part  of  the  students*  development.  We  believe  that  every  vocational  student 
should  enter  the  labor  market  with  a  saleable  job  attitude,  qualities  of  character, 
citizenship  and  trade  ethics,  as  well  as  a  geuernl  understanding  of  the  system  of 
free  enterprise  lu  which  he  will  s|>end  his  entire  working  life.  Our  philosophy 
is  based  upon  the  premise  that  today's  craftsmen  and  technicians  must  have 
more  than  just  technical  skills,  but  must  possess  these  attributes  I  have  just 
described. 

ViCA  EMPLOYS  THREK  M,UOB  TURVSTS  FOB  PEB80N,\L  DEVELOPMENT 

Tliree  thrusts  or  programs  are  especially  employed  by  Vir,\  In  the  area  of 
student  t)ersonal  development.  These  are:  I^eadership  Training,  Vocational 
Initiative  and  Competition.  Leadership  training  ses,«lons  In  such  vital  areas 
as  public  speaking,  parliamentary  procedure,  group  dynamics  and  cooperation 
with  their  fellowmau  are  a  regular  part  of  the  VICA  '^^enil>er's  club  work.  In 
addition,  the  VICA  member  has  the  opportunity  to  takt  part  In  district,  siate 
and  national  leadership  conferences  which  ofTer  the  opportunity  to  eroxv,  VICA 
lielleves  Its  members  shouiu  provide  leadership  in  activities  which  affect  their 
work,  their  community,  their  school,  their  nation.  As  VI(*A  members  progress 
in  their  occupational  training,  they  are  recognlze<l  for  their  achievement  by 
:idvlsor>  ctunmlttees  consisting  of  laiM)r  and  management  leaders  in  the  coui- 
ninnity.  The  Vocational  Initiative  and  Club  Achievement  Program  gives  ad- 
visory committee  menil>ers  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  VICA  members  directly 
as  they  climb  the  ladder  of  success  In  both  leadership  development  anr*  occupa- 
tional learning.  As  students  achieve,  they  rec<»lve  patches  or  symbols  of  achieve- 
ment recognizing  their  progress.  VICA  nieml>ers  compete  with  ^aslc  occtiimtional 
skills  at  local,  state  and  nstUmnl  meetn.  Tlie  VICA  United  States  Skill  Olympics 
Is  a  program  that  gives  VIC.\  members  recognition  as  young  workers,  pride  in 
their  trade  and  confidence  In  themselves.  Contest  winners  receive  gold,  sliver 
and  bronze  medallions.  The  U.S.  Skill  Olympics  medallion  Is  becoming  a  symlnd 
of  excellence. 
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us  SKILL  OLYMPtCS  COMPETITIVE  AREAS 


humbtr  of  States  participating 
Secondary  Postsecondary 


Leadership: 

Ctttb  business  procedure..,. .  .:..:o 

Ortplty  .  .  ...... .  .  .  .  .'.  .  -  -  <■ 

Eittmporaneoos  spwkmg... 

Job  intefvtew  . . . . 

Opemng  and  dosing  ceremonies. . 
Otftslanding  dob. . . .» -  .>  .>  .> .... 

Prepared  speech .,.  

Safety  -,-»-.-  

Air-conditioning  ami  refngeration 
ArdktKtDrai  draftrag..,. . 

Auto  body  -v.....:.-:. 

Auto  mechanics . .  .  .,->.  --  -  - 
BfKfclatnig-'.,--- . - .»  ------- 

Carpentry  - ..-  -  --•>  ->  -  -  - 

Commef  aal  art  -:.>:->: 

Commercial  food  trades  

Dental  assistant. . . .  .>x- 
Otesel  mechanics. - ..... 

Etcctrical  trades  .» ...  -  -:- 

I  ndustnal  Hectronics ..... ..... 

Machine  drafting... . . 

MadNne  shop. ......  .-.>  - 

Norse  aide  and  orderly  .  ... 

Offset  printmg .  ... 

Practical  nurse..-.  

Radio  and  TV  repair. ....... .  .>.. 

Sheet  «»etal......--:. 

Welding  (meta;— arc).  , 
Welding  (rmg  and  tig).. 


J) 

Co 

•J 

99 
S£ 

0 

So 

I* 

30 

■J 

25 

36 

11 

IS 

9 
C 

22 

11 

34 

30 

11 
11 

38 

19 

28 

11 

35 

14 

25 

7 

25 

6 

28 

13 

24 

4 

22 

9 

31 

9 

29 

14 

34 

12 

35 

13 

i 

3 

27 

8 

11 

10 

29 

14 

19 

5 

36 

15 

31 

15 

UTTERNATloyAL  SKILL  OLYMPICS 

We  are  extremelv  prond  of  a  rocent  development  that  I  would  like  to  report 
on  briefly  Under  VIC.Vs  leadership  the  United  States  has  recently  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  participant  fn  the  International  Skill  OLvmirics,  This  means  that 
winners  from  the  United  States  Skill  Olympics  will  »><^  ^""P^^^f  .^J^^L^ 
exchanging  ideas  with  young  craftsmen  from  nineteen  nations  frwn  throughout 
the  world.  Participation  In  this  offers  us  many  opportunities  to  not  only  l^rn 
from  craftsmen  of  the  world,  but  brings  our  youth  together.  We  wlU  provide 
contestants  in  ten  Intemational  skill  events  to  l>e  held  in  Lisbon^ortugal  this 
•Vufftist  The  areas  we  plan  to  enter  are:  Bricklaying,  radio  and  TV  repair,  cos- 
metology, industrial  eleotronics.  cjirpentry,  machine  trades,  machine  drafting, 
sheet  metal,  welding,  and  hoiise  wiring.  ,  ,  ^       ^  «#. 

I  will  be  mosc  happy  to  provide  more  detailed  information  on  this  at  your 

request.  _ 
rour^Dixo  and  development  of  vica 

Vir\  wa«!  organizetl  in  1065  as  a  non-profit,  educational  association  through 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  of  Trade  and  In- 
dn<Jtrial  Kdnontion.  The  American  Vocational  Association,  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. AFT/-CIO  and  the  Unitcil  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored  its 
fonmling.  There  are  cnrrenMy  43  member  a.^sociations  including  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  a  total  membership  of  180.014. 

As  yon  probably  are  well  aware  the  National  Organization  is  supported  pri- 
marily by  dues  paid  when  a  .student  becomes  a  member,  for  iis  this  is  $1.50 
annually.  No  tax  dollars  go  into  the  operation  of  any  nationally  sponsored 
activities.  Our  students  over  the  years  have  takf  n  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  this 
and  we  feel  it  is  one  of  the  facets  of  the  total  vocational  student  movement 
within  the  U.S.  that  has  contribute<l  most  to  our  enthusiasm,  vitality  and  rele- 
vance While  there  might  l)e  Ibose  that  feel  organizations  such  as  ours  deserve 
the  support  of  Federal  dollars,  one  might  consider  a  remark  by  former  Com- 
missio  ler  of  Education,  the  Honorable  Sidney  Marinnd,  and  I  quote: 

'iVrhiips  it  has  been  the  stnigglo  and  the  strain  that  has  contributed  most 
to  making  tiio  organization  what  it  tod;i>.** 
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Since  VICA's  foinidiii«  in  TJOo  we  have  had  a  cumulariVf*  oprollmonr  of  moro 
ihau  950,000  students.  Uuring  the  pa^t  year  we  enrolUd  more  than  1S0.(m.H» 
students.  However,  let's  look  at  where  we  ^tand  and  where  we  have  (u  go.  All 
student^  in  trade,  industrial,  technical  and  health  ocvupatious  programs  are 
eligible  for  VICA  membership.  That  means  this  many  members  are  eligible  to 
join  VICA  (figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972). 


Grades  9  to  12  Pcstsecondary 


924,613  365  879 

37  879  189,468 
£7,333  177,466 


1,019  830  732,313 
1,752.W3 


Technical....  .   --          -:-        -  - 

Health  OCCUpat:Cr.S ._.  ... . .:. .:-  -  -  -r-:-;-     -  - 

Total  -   ..:-:.:.:-> -.>.r.:.. 

Grand  total.  ..... .  ... . . .  .>:.:.»  .  -  -:-  -  -  >:-  - 


A  pos.<ible  1,7^2.0^3  members  for  VICA— as  compared  to  VICA*s  present  mem- 
bership of  ISO.OOO. 

j>ee  what  National  membership  could  be  if  there  were  strong  hiiih  .<jchool 
and  post->econdary  organization^  in  each  ^tute,  functioning  at  full  potential. 
National  VICA's  records  .show  that : 

32C<r  of  VICA  member.^  are  enrolled  in  Cooi)erative  Training  programs. 

C5C<r  of  VICA  members  are  enrolled  in  Trade  &  Industrial  Day  Trades 
progra  uis. 

Z^^o  of  VICA  members  are  enrolled  in  Health  Occupations  program^. 
No  figures  are  available  which  show  the  numbCi.  of  students  training  in  ICT 
prograuK  in  the  health  occupations. 

Following  is  VICA  membership  as  compare<l  to  our  potential : 


Potential  membership  - 

Member^ip  

(May  1974)  Grades  9  to  12  Postsecondary 


Alabama . . . .- . . ..  .. , .... . .-. . 

Alaska.....^  o--->>>-: -o:-:.>..-.: 
A  f  uona   .:.:.»  .:.  . 

Arka.isas. . .  .> . 

C a ! I f Of  ni a . .  >  .> .  : 

Colorado . . .  .:.  .  .>  .> 

Cc:ift€Cticut  * .-.    . ....... .  - .  -  - . -: 

Delaware.  .»  

Distf ict  of  CoIs*fnbi3 . ..... .  • .  -: 

Florida   > 

Geor^ta  > . .  .> ..... . - 

Guam  «...   .>  -:-  -  - 

H  a  wail  . .'. .-.  . . . 

Idaho  .........   

minors  .:  ;->:-:-:->-:  

I  rnliana   .:.>,.:- .  .»: 

Iowa   

Kansas »  .  .» .  .  - 
Kentucky  >..» 

LOUrSiana  ^   >  .:.>:. .  .     ._. . . 

Mame  •   . . .   -:-         -:-  -  -=-  -:- 

Maryland  .  ... .;.  -:.>:.. .;. . .  .  . 
Massachusetts «._. .> . . .  . 

Mtchtgar....:.:.  '  ..  ._.  . 

MnneSCta..-.-  .  ...  .:.>:.::  .; 
Mississippi  .  ::.    ..:.>:.:.   ......  .. 

Missouri. ...   >:>  

Montana .........  .  . 

Nebraska  >:  

Nevala  .         .  .  . 

fitH  Hampshrre  

Ne*  Jersey. .. .:. . .  :.  .> .» .  -  . 

Ne*  Mexico   . 

Ne*  York  :.:  

North  Ca'oira  

North  Dakota    ........  . 

Ohio    .......  . 

Oklahona.:.:  ... 

Of  egOft  .  .  .>  .:.  . 

Penr.sylvania  

Puerto  Rtco       ...  . 

See  footnotes  at  end  cf  tables 


4,429 

13,154 

15.508 

37 

2,397 

910 

1.731 

9.S23 

21,064 

2  981 

3  072 

4,328 

2  662 

86  802 

156  349 

3. 835 

10.394 

8  368 

21 

11.327 

4, 345 

1  730 

6,958 

336 

1  701 

961 

43. 816 

39  854 

5.250 

11.972 

15  090 

491 

37 

1  450 

4  948 

'"238 

1.288 

2. 180 

2  727 

175  523 

41.756 

3  199 

13  049 

4.654 

1  311 

3  215 

11  131 

2  350 

5  568 

5.613 

5, 853 

11.542 

8  616 

6  249 

13  041 

2.253 

1  852 

'"""507' 

22.041 

12.  506 

17 

28  363 

6.019 

506 

33.  261 

37. 320 

2.  882 

6.  7S7 

13,267 

1  754 

7  570 

6  435 

4  362 

16  137 

9  712 

227 

5  968 

2  22S 

91 

4,312 

4  753 

192 

7  033 

2  139 

1.432 

1.549 

'  1.'463' 

25  056 

11  809 

I  339 

4  028 

2,  514 

7  417 

110  163 

31,973 

10  273 

45,  232 

27  156 

4A8 

1  213 

2  774 

15  829 

35  613 

10  311 

9  909 

14  175 

3.861 

511 

9,480 

12  779 

n  879 

56  752 

20  263 

5  740 

11  $61 

11,030 
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Rhode  Island  1...... 

South  Carolina  L... 
South  Dakota...... 

Tennessee  

Texas...-. 
Utah. 

Vermont  . .  ....... 

Virgin  Islands...... 

Virginia  

Washington  -....V. 

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  ...>.-.., 
Wyonnng  » _ . . 


Pottntii!  m«mber»hlp  * 

Membtrthip  —  ■ 

(Mty  1974)  GndM  9  to  12  Posts«condary 


3,  lOS 

^jj. 

14,250 

1.347 

9.813 

15,818 

31,699 

40, 462 

1.984 

9.561 

721 

2,805 

U3 

462 

10.715 

20.592 

^  

801 

5.608 

3, 016 

9, 2X 

282 

25,389 
939 

736 
6.839 
1,775 
12, 427 
33, 410 
10,586 
212 
28 
9.597 
31.572 
2,309 
21.986 
534 


»  Has  no  State  VICA  association  ...  ...        ,        ^  i*>  ,« 

J  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Office  o(  Education.  U  S  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  We»a*e, 
vocational  and  technical  education  selected  statistical  tables,  fiscal  year  1972  Washington.  D.C. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  INCREASE.  1965  74 


Year 


Total  number 
of  members 


Oifferenco 


Percent 
increase 


1966 

1967  (June  Yo.  1967)." 

1968  (June  13, 1968). 


Year 


Secondary 


l%9<June  13. 1969). 
1970(J'ine9  1970).. 

1971  (June  17. 1971). 

1972  (June  8. 1972), . 

1973  (June  24.  i973). 
'974................ 


Average..,. 


Percent 
increase 


80,4i9  ... 

92,864 
100.445 
120. 572 
145. 465 
171,  455 


20 
21 
17.8 


29.534 
42.829 
62.848 


Post- 
secondary 


1.671 
2.309 
2.718 
3. 620 
5,96b 
7,329 


Percent 
increase 


"38 
2 

33 
65 
22.8 


13,295 
20, 019 


Total 


82.130 
95,173 
103. 163 
124.192 
151.431 
180.014 


'45 
47 


Percent 
increase 


31 
16 
8 
20 
22 
18.8 

"~22 


GROWTH 

VICA  fjrew  dramaticaMy  during  its  first  few  years— at  approximately 
oOVr  annual  growth. 

Kecont  yean;  (since  1O60)  growth  has  averaged  20%  annually. 
l{)7::-73  liad  a  22%  growth. 

107:i-74  estimated  growth  is  for  209c  with  a  total  membership  of  180,000. 
VICA  .serve.s  43  official  state  and  territorial  associations.  Two  will  be  added 
thix  year— Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota. 

View  is  still  only  serving  10%  of  its  potential. 

AlthniigU  vocational  student  organizations  have  been  questioned  for  post-: 
srcoiuliiry  students,  niemhcrship  growth  in  this  arefl  indicates  a  definite  need, 
In  the  laVt  three  years,  growth  lias  averaged  SS^o  annually. 

RO.VD  BLOCKS  TO  GROWTH 

Laik  of  full-time  State  VICA  Directors  on  State  Department  of  Education 

Staff 

Teacher  educators  arc  not  fully  involved,  thus  teachers  are  not  trained. 

lAU'k  ijf  commitment  in  i)oth  fed(Tal  and  state  laws  thus  a  lack  of  commit- 
ment hy  administrators  at  the  state  level. 

lna(l(Miiiate  number  of  staff  at  the  national  level  for  materials  development, 
promotion  and  training. 
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SLKVING  THE  UISAUV.VNTAOKI).  INNER  CITY  YOVTH   AND  MINOUITl*  RACES 

VICA  d(H?s  not  have  accurate  information  on  the  number  of  di.sadvantuged. 
hrtiidicjipjHJd,  iiinor  city  or  minority  race  youths  that  are  being  served.  It  has 
been  the  philosophy  of  V1C\  not  to  segregate  but  to  integrate  youth  into  its 
total  jirograiu.  Blacks  have  /<?eu  successful  on  a  regular  ba:»is  iu  competition  for 
\  lew  highest  offices. 

Kvery  year  since  IIHJS  there  have  been  black  students  .^serving  on  the  national 
executive  council.  Since  that  year,  of  our  national  officer*  have  been  black. 
One  was  an  American  Indian. 

During  the  school  year  1971-72  and  this  current  year,  4  out  of  IS  national 
officers  were  hiack  students. 

.Minority  students  have  indicated  VICA  programs  appeal  to  them. 

VICA  has  clubs  in  the  large  cities.  Examples  are  :  Norfolk.  Philadeljjhia,  Balti- 
more. Chicago,  New  York  City,  Cleveland.  Miami,  and  St.  Louis. 

iMrticularly  bright  spots  with  VICA  involvement  in  the  inner  city  has  been  at 
Carver  Vocational  High  School  in  Baltimore.  Maryland,  Crane  High  School  in 
Chicago,  and  O'Falloa  Tech  in  St.  Louis.  The  inner  city  development  has  not 
been  as  successful  as  it  could  be. 

PROBLEMS 

City  school  districts  have  not  assigned  personnel  to  vocational  student  activities 
to  provide  leadership  in  line  v.  ith  the  large  number  of  students  who  need  help. 

Adiiiiiii.'^tration  of  student  activities  have  not  been  busine.ss-like. 

I>ne  to  tight  teacher  contracts.  VICA  is  viewed  as  an  extra  activity  and  there* 
f4>re  requires  additional  salary  supplement"^. 

Lack  of  vocational  student  organizations  in  city  school  district  planning  guides. 


Mkkting  the  Training  Nkkhs  of  Sti'dents  and  the  M.^NPO^\ER  Needs 
OF  American  Industry 

The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  must  not  h.  con<;idered  as  only 
an  "organization.**  To  put  it  in  proper  j)erspective,  we  must  consider  VICA  as 
a  ••tool"  to  be  used  in  the  cla*i>ro^)m  and  laboratory  by  the  vocational  instructor. 
It  is  u  tool  which  used  pr()i)erly  will  motivate  students,  improve  their  enthusiasm 
f«»r  lea-niiig.  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  the  inter  workings  ol  indu'^- 
t^y  .  .  .  labor  and  management.  It  .^^erves  as  a  window  on  vocational  education, 
improves  the  self-image  of  the  student  who  j)articipates  hy  giving  him  a  whole- 
>ouie  and  distinctive  identity.  In  tliis  day  of  the  complex  industrial  sr-^iety  with 
the  ever-increasing  pressure,  tlie  individual  VICA  advisor  is  concerned  with  the 
total  develoi)nient  of  the  student  and  o:Ters  an  essential  dimension  to  a  trade  pro- 
gram.  As  has  been  said  many  times,  tliere  is  a  gaj)  between  technology  and  man. 
Our  ever-increasing  knowledge  tends  to  make  many  of  our  students  feel  no  more 
than  a«4  though  the.v  were  a  piece  of  equipment.  Where  there  are  active  VICA 
j»rograms,  we  can  document  greater  successes  from  the  standpoint  of  our  teacher 
as  well  as  the  acceptability  of  our  graduates  hy  industry. 

An  e.«5sential  component  in  vocational  education  is  the  link  that  must  exi^^t 
between  the  training  program  and  industry.  Without  communication  with  the 
employer  of  our  students,  our  progr.!!..s  will  run  the  risk  of  being  irreievant  a»»d 
ol*M)le'te.  Where  there  are  Vocatiouai  Industrial  Ciubs.  relationships  with  indus- 
try exist.  Becau'^e  of  tlie  nature  of  our  programs,  they  must  have  the  involve* 
nient  of  industry  if  they  are  to  .succeed.  During  the  nine  years  of  VICA's 
existence.  I  know  industry  has  become  more  involved  in  the  training  programs 
of  vocational  education.  In  many  industries  throughout  the  United  States.  c<mi- 
niitn»ents  are  being  made  that  reque^^t  graduates  to  have  been  involved  in  VICA's 
tApe  of  leadi  '^liip  and  jjer^^onal  development  programs.  I  .Mibmit.  for  your  con- 
*»h!enition,  statements  of  endor^eInent  hy  leading  labor  uni(tns,  corporations  and 
tra(h»  as«?oriations  throughout  the  I" nit ed  States. 

*  *  ♦  We  need  \ou  Not  just  General  Motors  but  America.  We  need  you  to 
hnild  our  homes  and  factories,  to  keep  our  cars  and  television  sets  going,  to  back 
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ui>  our  engineers  and.  above  all.  to  translate  VlC.Vs  dertltotion  to  5;er\ic*'  aii<l 
responsible  citizenship  into  the  const nictlve  action  that  separa^es  the  doers  from 
the  dreamers  and  withers.  We  need  you  to  help  make  everyone's  li'3  better  and 
easier. 


The  AFLr-CiO  supports  adequate  vocational  education  to  allow  young  people 
full  and  equal  opportunity  for  available  jobs  in  the  labor  market.  Many  high 
school  graduates  and  those  seeking  additional  tralL^ug  in  technical  schools  and 
jonlor  colleges  qualify  for  apprenticeship  programs  and  become  union  members. 
While  receiving  their  training  in  the  public  schools,  they  now  have  the  added 
opiwrt  unity  of  ViCA.  VIC  A  complements  the  skills  they  are  learning  to  prepare 
fur  lif?  (American  Federation  of  Labor-Congresij  of  Industrial  Organizations). 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  endorses  the  concept  and  programs 
of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America.  VICA  works  directly  with  young 
|)co|)le  in  their  homes,  schools,  and  communities  aud  on-the-job.  Members  are 
trained  in  the  critical  occupational  areas  on  a  national  scale  and  the  organization 
has  the  dual  purpose  of  preparing  young  people  for  entry  into  the  labor  market 
and  meeting  the  nation's  industrial  manpower  needs.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  business  community  to  support  education  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  in 
the  spirit  of  free  choice,  techuicaUvocational  preparation,  including  general 
studies,  which  will  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  roles  as  responsible,  employable 
citizens  (National  Association  of  Manufacturers). 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  continuously  supported 
vocational  and  industrial  training  programs  at  the  high  school  and  post-high 
school  level,  whore  students  acquire  the  skills  so  necessary  in  obtaining  and  hold- 
ing good  jobs.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  supports  the  expansion  of  cooperative 
and  work  programs.  There  is  also  a  high  degree  of  receptivity  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  f»n"  expanding  career  orientation  program:* 
at  the  elementary  and  secondOiry  school  levels.  Businessmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try recognize  the  importance  aud  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  national  organiza- 
tion, such  as  VICA.  which  is  tied  into  the  industrial  education  program.  The 
opi)ort unities  for  personal  growth  in  leadership,  citizenshp  and  social  competence 
are  l>oundloss  and  will  benefit  youth  personally  and  their  communities  as  well 
(Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States). 

Vocational  education  has  the  most  wanted  product  in  America  today — trained 
manpower.  And  VICA  students  are  the  most  wanted  i)eople  in  America  because 
they  are  the  young  soon-to-be-job  seekers  who  have  skills  for  industrial  technical 
occupations.  What  is  more,  they  have  absorbed  the  philosophy  of  VICA — to  be 
proud  of  their  skills;  to  be  concerned,  responsible  citizens;  and  to  develop  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  initiative  within  themselves.  For  fhf^e  reasons.  Brick 
Institute  of  America  was  proud  to  he  the  first  Associate  Industrial  Member  of 
VICA  and  to  offer  our  wholehearted  support. 

BIA  supports  and  endorses  VICA  because  our  Indu.stry,  and  American  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  need*;  ViCA  (Brick  Institute  of  America). 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  Is  very  much  concerned  with  the 
need  to  recruit  capable,  ambitious  youth  Into  the  construction  trades.  For  this 
reason,  we  heartily  endorse  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Vocational  Indus- 
trial Clubs  of  America  which  Is  giving  new  status  and  Impetus  to  the  industrial- 
technical  programs  In  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.  VICA's  emphasis  on  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  on  the  i>ersonal  satisfaction  and  value  of  good  craftsman- 
ship l«  long-needed  and  of  immeasurable  value  to  our  Nation  (National  Assocl- 
aUon  of  Home  Builders). 

While  student-trade  organizations  have  been  In  existence  for  many  years, 
VICA  Is  the  first  to  offer  vocational  student on  a  nation-wide  basis,  motivation, 
re^spect  for  their  capabilities,  an  understanding  nf  their  role  In  the  Industrial  com- 
ninnity  and  an  awarene^^s  of  their  roles  as  citizens.  ABC  will  make  every  elTort 

a.ssist  VICA  meml>ers  in  their  efforts  to  train  'ho. «;e  students  In  need  of  assist- 
ance, such  as  high  .school  dropouts,  and  prepare  tho-^e  students  who  are  vocation- 
ally oriented  for  the  role  they  will  play  when  they  enter  the  nation's  industries' 
( Av«ociAte<l  Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc.). 


RiCH.VRD  L.  Tf.urfxl. 
Kxccuth'C  VicC'PrcHidcnt, 

General  Motors  Corp, 
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Trained  manpoww  with  InJustrhU-technlcal  skills  are  the  most  needed  product 
in  our  country  todav.  I  attended  VICA  meetings  from  the  planning  stages;  the 
forming  of  local  chapters  and  state  organizations.  Today  VICA  has  attained  the 
status  of  a  national  organliiatl on.  -  .1.  , 

VICA's  continuous  contributions  to  the  nation's  economy  through  vocational 
and  technical  education  In  the  development  of  our  youth's  skills,  re.sponslbllltles. 
Integrity,  and  leadership  are  geared  to  the  continuous  process  of  working  and 

^*^"\mer1can  Technical  Society  salutes  VICA  members,  their  Instructors,  advisors, 

and  permanent  staff.  ,„  ^ 

Harbt  W.  Seabs, 
American  Technical  Society. 

Because  VICA  is  so  successfully  helping  develop  people  who  understand  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  good  work  and  an  America  that  was  built  by  good  work- 
is  teaching  them  to  participate  In  It  In  the  fullest,  most  rewarding  way— Is  help- 
lag  them  develoD  skills  that  will  serve  them  well  for  a  lifetime— because  VICA  Is 
Uringing  a  sense  of  dignity,  honesty  and  pride  to  vocational  work— Is  helping 
voung  people  show  the  world  that  American  skill  and  craftmanship  art  potent 
factors  meriting  respect— Is  helping  young  people  to  understand  that  this  Is 
TIIKIU  America  and  to  show  the  worid  they  Intend  to  keep  her  and  see  her 
stand  proud  In  the  community  of  nations  and  remain  a  healthy,  viable  system 
that  no  other  country  can  Improve  upon— and  because  VICA  Is  aiding  in  the 
development  of  proud,  self-reliant,  competent  Individuals  that  can  look  after 
themselves,  their  famUles,  and  their  country— THIS  Is  why  the  trucking  Industry 
stands  In  support  of  VICA!  (The  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference,  Amer- 
Itaii  Trucking  Association).  ,  , 

The  automobile  rq^alr  Industry  Is  becoming  Increasingly  more  complex  with 
each  passing  year.  The  need  for  trained  automotive  technicians  Is  of  prime  Im- 
l)ortance  If  we  are  to  expect  our  motor  vehicles  to  run  propeily,  economically,  and 
emit  fewer  pollutants.  ^    .     ,  * 

VICA  students  are  the  people  who  can  step  into  positions  as  professional  auto- 
motive  technicians.  Their  training  and  belief  In  the  philosophy  of  VICA  makes 
them  highly  sought  after  candidates  for  the  job  market.  Their  pride,  concern, 
and  initiative  makes  them  valuable  additions  to  America's  labor  force. 

George  W.  Mekwin  HI, 
Acting  Executive  Vice  President, 
Automotive  Service  Council  of  America,  Inc, 

The  automotive  service  Industry  needs  Intelligent  and  competent  young  people 
who  have  the  necessary  skills  required  to  keep  America's  vehicles  rolling.  We 
feel  that  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  students  can  be  a  very  valuable 
source  of  manpower  In  helping  us  meet  the  challenges  facing  our  Industry  now 
and  In  the  future.  The  Automotive  Service  Industry  Association  Is  pleased  to 
support  VICA  by  our  Associate  Industrial  Membership  in  the  organization.  We 
hope  other  Industries  will  join  us  In  helping  support  this  worthwhile  and  viable 
viiuth  organization  (Automotive  Service  Industry  Association), 

Carrier  has  long  and  enthusiastically  supported  vocational  schools,  which  are 
the  prime  «o»rces  of  the  competent  and  .skilled  technicians  so  vitally  important 
to  the  continuation  and  future  growth  of  the  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration 
industry  Today's  VICA  members,  admirably  active  In  promoting  vocational 
education  and  instilling  justifiable  pride  In  vocational  careers,  are  tomorrow  s 
leaders.  Carrier,  which  has  si)onsore<l  New  York  State  techulcal  skill  contests, 
will  continue  to  support  VICA  in  an  effort  to  expand  its  activities,  pride  in  work- 
manship and  vocational  skills  both  today  and  tomorrow  (Carrier  Corporation). 

It  Is  seldom  that  we  find  a  student  organization  that  has  goals  which  foster 
attitudes  of  humility,  dignity  of  work,  love  of  country  and  honesty  among 
S'tudents  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  labor  market,  ,  t  ^ 

It  is  also  extremely  rare  for  a  student  organization  to  Involve  Organized  Labor 
in  the  mainstream  of  its  activities.  The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 
(VICiA)  la  one  such  organization.  ,  ^  i 

The  IBEW  has  long  supported  those  whose  activities  have  been  to  enhaifoe  the 
human  dignity  of  skilled  craftmen,  and  those  who  have  strlved  to  teach  re- 
siKmsibilitles  and  the  giiarantee  of  human  justice  and  security. 
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The  IBEW  does  endorse  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Vocational  In- 
dustrial Clubs  of  America  and  commends  VICA  for  its  success  In  providing 
leadership  to  educators  and  students  for  involving  Organized  Labor  in  the 
liiainstream  of  public  educational  activities. 

Further,  I  call  upon  all  local  unions  to  assist  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America  at  all  levels  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  declared  goals, 

ClIAULES  H.  PiLLARD, 

IntcniationalPresiden  t, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

The  Martln-Senour  Paint  Company  is  proud  to  provide  the  VICA  student  with 
necessary  technical  assistance  required  to  comiwte  In  today's  great  and  growing 
automotive  rellnishing  market.  VICA  represents  our  greatest  leader  in  tomorrow's 
trade  and  industrial  world.  Their  identity,  convictions  and  dedication  in  de- 
veloping the  leadership  potential  in  each  and  every  Vocational  Student  Is  the 
very  ^^'r-^ugth  and  foundation  for  a  greater  America.  Martin-Senour-XAPA 
is  ex  »T*mely  proud  to  offer  wholehearted  support  In  every  way  possible  to  en- 
hance the  rontinned  success  of  the  NOW  and  FLTURE  VICA  Programs  (The 
Ma  rtln-Senour  Paint  Co, ) . 

The  goals  of  VICA  closely  parallel  those  of  the  founding  fathei..  of  the 
National  Automotive  Parts  Association :  quality  products  and  finest  service  equals 
success.  TJiat  was  almost  50  years  ago— when  XAPlA  came  into  being.  It  was 
true  then  and  It  s  true  today.  NAPA  enjoys  working  with  VICA  students  on 
the  local,  state  and  national  level  because  they  represent  these  two  fine  qualities 
and  we  would  encoura?:e  VICA  students  everywhere  to  continue  to  strive  to  do 
their  l)e.<t.  Alwa.  s  (National  Automotive  Parts  Association), 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  National  Joint  Carpentry  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing Committee  does  endorse  the  principles  and  goals  of  VICA  and  extends  its 
recognition  '^nd  wholehearted  support  toward  its  patriotic,  personal,  and  pro- 
fessional goals  for  all  young  people  enrolled  in  the  secondary  and  post-secondary 
vocational  and  technical  schoois  of  these  United  States  of  America,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  this  National  Joint  Carpentry  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Committee  hereby  joins  those  other  organizations  which  uphold  VICA 
as  a  growing  and  dynamic  American  Institution  cognizant  of  its  profound  im- 
pact on  Industry,  our  Nation's  economy,  and  a  strengthened  concept  of  the 
Dignity  of  Work. 

Nicholas  R.  Loope,  Secretary, 
yationalJoint  Carpentry  Apprenticeship 

and  Training  Committee. 

As  representatives  of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  (America,  we  do  not 
come  lief  ore  this  distinguished  committee,  as  perhaps  many  others  have,  and 
request  that  you  breathe  life  Into  an  idea  that  has  the  possibility  of  serving  a 
sesment  of  our  American  population.  Ratlier  we  come  to  report  that  there  already 
exists  an  organization  proven  capable  of  serving  even  greater  numbers  of 
students.  We  seek  your  assistance  in  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  serve  youth 
with  a  program  that  is  recognized  by  American  industry  as  capable  of  doing  a 
job. 

The  Ccngres<5  must  tal  e  bold  steps  to  ensure  that  minimum  standards  of  quality 
will  be  met  In  training  programs  throughout  the  t'nited  Stages.  I  feel  that  the 
emphasis  on  greater  local  autonomy  might  tend  to  reduce  the  quality  of  vocational 
education.  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  know  this  will  not  take  place  intentionally,, 
but  there  are  many  examples  of  well-mpaning  general  educators  not  understand- 
ing vocational  education,  and  especially  trade  and  Industrial  education,  who 
through  their  actions  can  cause  the  programs  to  be  Ineffective. 

We  must  recognize  that  within  the  American  economic  system  there  are 
distinct  area**  that  must  be  served  by  different  types  of  training.  The  American 
economy  is  the  greatest  In  the  world  and  the  most  complicated,  but  some  voca- 
tional leaders  think  we  can  eliminate  the  disciplines  that  offer  specialized  train- 
InfT— asrricultnre  education,  business  education,  home  economics  and  consumer 
education,  distributive  education,  and  trade  and  Industrial  education — for  the 
broad  "cluster  concept." 

For  tho<:e  of  us  In  trade  and  industrial  education.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
onr  philosophy  of  training  is  sound.  This  philosophy  Is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  Instructor  mu.«t  come  from  Industry  rather  than  the  ulnverslty,  and 
that  our  teaching  materials  and  tools  must  be  of  the  same  type  and  quality  that 
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the  future  craftsmen  and  technicians  will  ttnd  in  industry.  Training:  i»n  the 
**clubter  concept"  will  not  produce  euiployuble  people. 

I  was  recently  astounded  when  i  read  in  the  February  S,  1074  is^uo  of  the 
Congressional  Record  where  the  distinguished  Congressman  Lehman  (Florida) 
has  recited  the  "Recipe  for  the  World's  IJest  Vocational  Education  {System." 
As  I  reviewed  the  "recipe",  which  included  nine  ingredients,  1  wondered  why 
Ke  present  a  ti\e  Lehman  found  it  necessary  to  look  to  Israel  when  the  reeipe  he 
proi)oses  is  the  basis  of  trade  and  industrial  education  here  iu  the  United  States. 
However,  after  further  thought,  I  realized  he  could  not  know  this  because  e\en 
the  l.S.  Otiice  of  Education  and  many  state  vocational  divisions  do  not  recognize 
trade  and  industrial  education.  It  is  my  hol)e  that  Congress  >\ill  take  steps  to 
remedy  this  situation. 


It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  w  ritten  providing  the  following : 

hlstahVmhing  Vocatiortal  Student  Organization  Aetivitieit  as  a  Required  and 
Integral  Part  of  I  tist  ruction.  A  review  of  VIC  A  membership  statistics  indicates 
this  is  much  needed.  Too  many  \ocational  educators  feel  reluctant  to  become 
involved  in  this  activity  since  it  is  not  included  in  the  present  legislation. 

Funding  Personnel  Positions  to  Coordinate  Vocational  Studait  Development 
Programs  Where  There  are  High  Concentrations  of  Disadvantaged  StudentSt 
Espceiall!f  in  Inner-City  Areas. 

Providing  Funds  for  Upgrading  jtate  Vocational  Division  Sitaff  and  for  Fm- 
ploymcnt  of  Full-Timc  Personnel  tr  Supervise  in  the  Area  of  Vocational  Student 
Organizations. 

Providing  for  the  Estahlishment  ^f  Additional  Positions  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Fducaiton  to  do  Program  Development  Work  in  the  Areas  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Fdtication,  Technical  Education,  and  Health  Occupations 
Education. 

ProxHding  for  recognition  in  State  Plan^  of  Vocational  Studait  Organizations 
at  Essential  and  Fundable  Componetits  of  Vocational  Education. 

Prondlng  Funds  for  the  Stcitch  to  the  Metric  System  of  MeaHuremcnf.  Thi<? 
final  recommendation  does  not  relate  si^ecifically  to  VICA  or  the  vocational 
student  organization  movement  as  has  been  discussed  here  this  morning,  but 
yet  still  relates  to  the  preparation  of  our  students,  members  of  VICA.  and  their 
employability  upm  graduation.  This  subject  concerns  the  massive  change  that 
must  be  made  from  our  present  system  of  measurements  to  metric. 

In  the  next  several  years,  as  we  know,  the  United  States  will  adopt  the  metric 
.*iystem.  In  the  construction  industry,  I  understand  that  the  switch  mu^t  l>e 
made  by  1980.  (Perhaps  that  will  be  delayed  for  a  few  years.)  My  chief  ooucem 
at  this  time  is  that  students  that  we  are  presently  training  in  our  shops  and 
laboratories  are  not  now  recei\ing  instruction  in  the  new  system  but  will  be 
expected  to  spend  most  of  their  working  life  using  the  metric  system. 

In  recent  interview*?  with  vocational  erlucators  from  the  United  Kinizdnm. 
T  lijul  printed  out  to  me  that  the  older  the  craftsmen,  the  greater  the  diffic  ulty 
in  learn injj  the  new  system.  In  some  case«?  it  appears  virtually  impossible.  A 
(Taftsmnn  not  knouing  the  system  is  obviouMy  uiiemployable,  or  at  be«t  .seri- 
rusly  liandir-apptHL  I  feel  that  we  mu*;t  lirj:in  immedi.itely  to  provide  fund'^  in 
order  to  make  it  po^<?ihlo  for  local  school  districts  to  change  over.  We  will  need 
efpUpnieuf  to  adapt  our  machinery  and.  in  mnny  cases,  new  mar'hinery  will  be 
the  only  niiswer  ber'ause  some  cannot  be  adapter*.  Our  craftsmen  will  need  new 
hand  tools.  Funds  must  ])e  provided  to  pay  for  the  labor  to  switch  our  equip- 
ment over.  Now  te\'t  book"?,  visual  aid'^  and  tearhin?  equipment  will  bo  needed. 
What  ten <  hers  hnve  spent  yo:ir<;  in  developing  will  *?oon  be  oh<?olete  and.  most 
important,  provisions  nm^t  bo  made  to  see  that  thousands  of  trade  ami  inrln<?- 
trijil  instructors  receive  the  proper  training  to  learn  the  new  system  th.it  they 
nni^t  tear-h  to  stmlent^^. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  O'Fallon  Te'"hnical  School  in  V-t.  Lrmis.  ^licsoiiri.  I  dis- 
rn^sed  problem  with  f'»ur  machine  sliop  instructors'.  As  they  \ie\  ir.  here 
i<  the  magnitude  of  their  problem  : 

They  have  in  their  shop  an  inventory  of  approximately  $500,000  of  machine 
<shop  equipment:  some  eqnij»nient  can  be  udanted:  J^orne  cannot.  The  tr»tal  co^t 
to  update  this  sh'^p.  they  es-timate.  will  be  i^l.'O.OOO.  Tliis  doe  't  incliid(»  lal^or 
to  install  t!ie  equipinrnt.  Tliey  were  unable  to  a;:rce  r>n  other  eosr»  ...t  that  time. 
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\mr  -h,^  ..v  •  IX w  :t\  >  .*  :  :^<.r  >:;:1rr.!N  v.^unl  ai^ls  for  the  instructional 
.  Jss^-V .;-a.  <t  .vv.r>e.      1  nitn:..ces5  e^rlur.  ;hoy  will  ha\e  to  le^rn  the  new 

*  X:rL%»  yetxr^  ;r  N.-.shvV.ie  Tvr.ne^sstv.  orso  hundred  trade  and  mdii*!- 

t-A'  e*' •  >n:o>Vt.  ar  r  t-  v»^^  ^        fr.-r.-  two^.ve  siatoi:  met  and  founded 

ViV*  ^>  e\*Tv*  ►  ••  -..h:  oi;r  vhilovoji^iV  of  :otal  student  devel- 

.n)uir:;^  :./.v  >sV  .;;r,c  .0  ^e-•'■.^:t^i  <^v*on:.al  i^irt  of  the  development  of 
vni':<v  t  -        ttvhr.:.:,sys  s  j.i'-^^  ^^tatt^s  of  Auierioa.  >Ye  are  even  more 

••Va-^^l  •h.ii'a  V-i.:-*^^-^:  ^  -  MK-v.-^n^.l  f:ude::t,<.       voc-Gtional  students, 

iv:Ki  crvrVr^  :be  i r.^in n  .n:  d  interest  of  what  heretofore  had  been  the 
•  ^  ricc*-n"*  >:u^UH.r :      -r»:dt  v.:  "f  :iv  :r:*.do<  and  industry. 

Mr  lV^-tiu^::  I  s\-  rt-*--  ::.\  >.    ^ro  r.i*prtxi:ition  for  the  opportunity 

V..-*  \  ^  e"-^v^"*r:^     V^"^"--  ^'"^^^  question.-;.  I  will  Ih? 

kii'ry'      r\^Vxn:*  A>  I  r-er.:::r.t\i  (ar.   ..  Mi^  TwiUa  and  Mr.  Donby  will  be 
vy  *   r?>vOv.d  al#<\ 

Cha'rrrar.  1Vj:kin>.  I.o:  rr.o  T.x>mpli:iient  aw  organization  such  as 
\  oi;rs         has  srunvn  ?o  irrv^^^ly. 

>Ir.  JcH>\v^N.ThAP.kyo;:\erY!nuoh.  •     i.  j-j? 

Ai:^>  I  h:\vo  inoliuied"  here  bre:\kdoxvr.s  on  onrolinionts  in  the  dii- 
TVn?:u  cvx'iu\u:or.>  i^r.d  .x-»!r.:^aT\^l  it  on  .1  Stat<*-by- State  basis.  On 
i'..e  ^yc:.\^\\lC\  h.is  r.A.i  a  :n»-]xnvnt  irrowth  increase. 

S.^:r,t^  of  the  problen-f:  we  have  had  to  meet  are  as  follows : 

I-;i^^k  of  f  iii'tiir.o  State  VICA  Directors  on  State  Department  of 
F.'luotiticr.  St  a  iT. 

To.u  aor  exiuciiior^  arv  no:  fu^ly  involved,  thus  teachers  are  not 
fraiiiOvi. 

Tuiok  of  cvMnTnit!i;ent  in  Ixxh  Federal  and  State  laws,  thus  a  lack  of 
onn::::tiuor.t  bv  adn^iini^trr^tors  at  the  St^te  level. 

Inadcxi^ate  'nun:ber  of  .<atT  at  the  national  level  for  materials 
do volorniei .1*  prop.ioc  ion  and  t    in  irur. 

VICA  dcvs'not  have  a.vnnite  information  on  the  number  of  dis- 
ad.van:.^.i:\?vl,  handlot^pjxxi.  inner  city  or  minority  race  youths  that 
.irv  Ivin^  sorvexi  It  h.^.s  l>?en  the  philosophy  of  \^CA  not  to  se^rre- 
iTvirc^  but  to  lr.te<:r^te  youth  into  its  tot^al  propram.  Blacks  have  lieen 
^:hxY<sful  on  a  rog^ilar  K'lsis  in  competition  for  VICA  s  highest 

Evorv  vear  sin.v  llV^^  there  have  Ixxn  black  students  servins:  on 
r:.o  X.\t;onal  Exevnrtive  Council.  Since  that  year.  16  percent  of  our 
'  'tiona!  o5>.vrs  have  Iwn  Hack.  Ore  was  an  American  Indian.  We 
^  Ave  bad  sknvral  Lit  in  Ar-rriv^^n  students  but  that  is  not  mentioned 
ho  TV  i:\  the  statement,  "^r  s'.ould  have  Iwn  included. 

jr  the  :'":h*r  oitv  developinent.  some  of  the  problems  have  been  as 

Citv  >v\'HX'»l  d:>t  riots  inve  no:  r.ssi£me<l  personnel  to  vocational 
s:-kier.:  :iot;v:ties  :o  T^n>v:ae  le.ulor^^hip  m  line  with  the  large  number 
0  f  5:  :  t*  I s  w  h  o  et>.^  h e :  p . 

Ai;:r.-r.>Tr^t.on  of  5f:vio'^.,:  nor.vMie-  hns  not  l^een  busines  like. 

P  0  :  ^         teacher  .>->'^t-'ao:-.  VICA  i?  viewo<l  as  an  extra  activity 

*  t'  ^ T'Te  rv-.r.-r\\'=  ?.d.ti:*oni^l  ^^ihirv  sr*pp!ements. 

I..-  k  0:  Y^%:  tf.or-.al  5:V:.u"r.:  orpiniz.uious  in  city  school  district 
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3IEETIN0  THE  TnAlNINO  NKKDS  OF  STmENTS  AND  THE  MANIWVKR 
NEKIKS  OF  AMEinCAN  iNUtSTKY 


The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  must  not  bo  consiaered 
as  onlv  an  -organization/'  To  put  it  in  proi)or  perspective,  we  must 
consider  VICA  as  a  ^'tooV'  to  be,  used  in  the  classroom  and  laborutoiy 
by  the  vocational  instructor,  .  i    ^  • 

It  is  a  tool  which,  used  properly,  will  motivate  students,  improve 
their  enthusiasm  for  learnmg,  Lnve  them  a  better  understanding  of  the 
interworkings  of  industrv,  labor  and  management.  It  serves  as  a 
window  on  vocational  e^lucation,  improves  the  adf-image  ot  tlie 
student  who  participates,  by  giving  him  a  wholesome  and  distinctive 

identitv.  ,      .  ,     .        -  ,  .1 

Tn  this  day  of  the  complex  industrial  society  with  the  ever-moreas- 
in*^  pi-essure,  the  individual  VICA  advisor  is  concerned  with  the  total 
development  of  the  student  and  offers  an  essential  dunensiou  to  a 
trade  or  technical  program. 

As  has  been  said  many  times,  there  is  a  gap  between  technology 
and  man.  Our  ever-increasing  knowledge  tends  to  make  many  of  our 
students  feel  no  more  than  as  though  they  were  a  piece  of  equipment. 
Where  there  are  active  VICA  programs,  we  can  document  greater 
successes  from  the  standpoint  ot  our  teachers  as  well  as  the  accept- 
ability of  our  graduates  by  industry.  •      .     1    V  1  1 

An  essential  component  in  vocational  education  is  the  hnk  that 
must  exist  between  the  training  prognxni  and  industry.  Without  com- 
munication with  the  employer  of  our  students,  our  programs  will  run 
the  risk  of  being  irrelevant  and  obsolete.  Where  th^'^  are  \  ocational 
Industrial  Clubs,  ivlationships  with  industry  e^.ist. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  programs,  they  must  have  th^  m- 
volvement  of  industrv  if  they  are  to  succeed.  During  the  nine  years 
of  VKWs  existence,'l  know  industry  has  become  more  involved  in 
the  training  programs  of  vocational  education. 

In  many  industries  throughout  the  United  States,  commitments 
are  l>eing^made  that  inquest  ^iadua-es  to  have  been  involved  in 
VICA's  tvpe  of  leaderelilp  and  personal  development  programs.  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  statements  of  endorsement  by  leading 
lalx)r  unions,  corporations  and  trade  associations  thmu<rhout  the 
United  States.  I  will  not  read  these  statements,  which  begin  at  page 
14  of  mv  prepared  statement;  these  are  here  for  your  review. 

I  would  point  out  they  are  from  General  ^fotors,  AFI^CIO.  Briok 
Institute  of  America.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  Auto- 
motive Service  Industry  As.sociation,  rnd  many  others. 

As  represi*ntatives  of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America, 
\vt»  do  not  come  before  this  distinguished  committee,  as  perhaps  many 
oihei-s  have,  ami  request  that  you  breathe  life  into  an  idea  that 
has  the  possibility  of  serving  a  ?egment  of  our  American  popubtion: 
rather  we  come  to  repoit  that  there  already  exists  an  orgimization 
proven  capable  of  serving  even  greater  numbers  of  our  students. 
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j<*i  k  vour  asM<n!i  v     i::v.:ii:  m>  tlio  op|x>mir.  ry  to  serve  youth 
L  r^.->^rrain  x.^hi  i>  nviieni-od  by  American  industry  as  capable 

T:if  CiCjT'ej^  ir.ujst  take  Iv^ld  stop?  to  ensure  that  minimum  stnnd- 
5*rcis  c:  cufi.'ixy  wM  ix*  mot  in  ti*Hin:nfr  proirrams  throu^rhout  the 
V-  >:f*tes.*I  ioi]  that  \ho  emphasis  on  greater  local  autonomy 
n.xM        10  rc\hKv  jhe  quality  of  vocational  education. 

1  .\n*5:tn  to  say  that  I  know  this  xrill  not  take  place  intentionally, 

.1  ::i-:rf  f.rc  vmta  exar..p]e5  of  well-meaning  c\-»uei^l  educators  not 
..^.iersTr.r.a.n<r  vcx^ational  education,  and  especially  trade  and  industrial 

;.j -ai.nr*.  vho  iLrouirh  their  actions  can  cause  the  projrrams  to  l)e 

r.  ist  recoirn:7x^  that  uithin  the  American  economic  system  there 
u^i  C.sz.iicx  nrcAS  tha:  n.iist  l«  served  by  diiTerent  types  of  training 
Trif  Ano'^riin  economy  is  the  irrcatest  in  the  world  and  the  most  com- 
:  '^^'»Te.:.  but  some  vocat:onal  leaders  think  we  can  eliminate  the  disci- 
:  \nt^  tha:  offer  speciahzed  traininir — a^rriculture  education,  business 
.*j  i.^iiMi:,  home  economics  find  consim^er  education,  distributive  edu- 
.-atifkr,  r.nd  trade  and  industrial  eviucntion — for  the  broad  cluster  cou- 
v*<*r>T,  which  I  feel  will  not  worV. 

F^r  th^^  of  us  :n  trade  and  industrial  education,  it  is  quite  obvious 
T'  .ftT  OT:r  ro.ilof^phy  of  Training  is  sound.  This  philosophy  is  based  on 
TM  prcn.ist  that  tlie  instructor  must  come  from  industry*  rather  than 
::»e  *:r..vfrsv:ty.  and  that  cur  teaching:  materials  and  tools  must  he  of 
55r.Tnt  Typ?  and  qnahrv  that  tlie  future  craftsn^en  and  technicians 
f.nn  :r.  industry.  Tralninir  on  the  cluster  concept  will  not  produce 
fr.'.:^ioyah]e  people. 

I  wnf  re-H-^ntiy  astov.nded  whtn  I  read  in  the  February  S,  1974,  issue 
-f  ,  CH.»r.cressional  Reooni  where  the  distiniruished  Confrressman 
I>:-\::ian — Florida — has  i^^Mted  the  "Recit-  for  the  World  s  Best  Vo- 
-f.Tw.r,.  Fdn^ation  System."  .Vsl  reviewed  the  recipe,  which  included 
r,-:r  ::.irredienrs.  I  wondered  'vvhv  Representative  Lehman  found  it 
Tie^esfyiry  to  look  to  Israel  when  ti.e  re<  :pe  lie  p'-'^ poses  is  the  basis  of 
trjj  ]c  find  indusrrial  e<lu/ation  !)er^  in  the  United  States, 

Hv->wcver.  after  further  thou^rht,  I  ivalized  he  could  not  know  this 
;.n^'  :ren  the  T.S,  (>fn^  of  Fdviv\ation  and  many  State  vocational 
.^  X.-  do  not  re?air..re  tmdc  and  industrial  education.  It  is  my  hope 
:      C  '^r.rress  will  t^ke  steps  to  rf^medy  this  situation. 

It  :s  rerommended  that  lepslation  written  providing  the 
f  xlcw  .r,ir : 

r.5CL)».  shiTic  vf^£Li snioer.:  crcar.irari'^n  activities  as  a  required  and  in- 
rf^m..  pLr:  r>f  .n5:rmcr^.in  A  renew  r-;  VICA  membership  sratisrics  indicate*!  this 

n.nri  li^e^^  Tck  ir*£.Eor  Tr^rirjr.rviil  edurstors  feel  rehirrant  to  become  invulvtxi 
.1        ftrr,r:tr  sancv ;5  no:  .ncltjded  .n  the  pre^n!  lepi>lation. 

rnnti.:^  personae.  rH>>;:non5  to  .xv'rd.r.ste  vcvau^Mial  student  development  pn>- 
r^nis  whf^rf  There  iire        ^.^•2A"^.:r:.::ons  of  d:sadTart&j:eil  students,  especially 

r"r'-t-jx''..i;c  fnrjds  f:r  trprmdiiif  S"?.:e  vcv^t.onal  diri^joi.  ^XP.tt  and  for  employ- 
ziion:  ot  fuli-t;n>e  pers^iUiei  :c  sv.r'f rr.se  .r.  the  arv'a  of  vocational  student 
)rrf.r.:7inoiiS 

It  r)d.:.r  f'^r  f^:£b'.:sh:rer.!  if  5.dd.:i  r.al  p<*i*nion!i  in  the  TS  Office  of 
r,('n'^-!  tr  :r  6c  pr>»criir^  drvciopr/ien:  x\irk  tro  areas  of  trade  and  industrial 
*•:*  '1    r '  '»r.  r ^  hr. i  r*. ,  i\i  n m  r:  ••»r.  f.  ^d  h 1 :  h  .  \\  ^    " :  t'^r. >  c d  .ica : i  on . 

T**.  T  jr..nc  for  r^->cT..:j  -r.  :r  ?r.^:?'  p!f^r.^  <  f  *  ciT'onal  student  orsranizations  as 
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rrorldinir  funds  for  the  switt  Ji  to  the  metric  system  of  raensuroment.  This  final 
recomraendation  does  not  relate  speciflcally  to  VICA  or  the  vocational  student 
orKflnization  movement  as  has  been  discussed  by  me  this  morning,  bnt  yet  still 
relates  to  the  preparation  of  our  students,  members  of  ViCA,  and  their  employ- 
ability  upon  graduation.  This  subject  concerns  the  massive  change  tliat  must  b*? 
made  from  our  present  system  of  measurements  to  metric. 

In  the  next  several  years,  a.s  we  know,  the  United  States  will  adopt 
the  metric  system.  In  the  construction  industry,  I  luulerstand  that  the 
switch  must  be  made  by  r,)80.  (Perhaps  that  will  be  delayed  for  a  few 
years-) 

My  chief  concern  at  this  time  is  that  students  that  we  are  presently 
training  in  our  shops  and  laboratories  arc  not  receiving:  instruction  in 
the  new  system  but  will  be  expected  to  spend  most  of  their  working 
lives  using:  the  metric  system. 

^In  recent  interviews  with  vocational  educators  from  the  United 
Kinjrdom,  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  older  the  craftsmen,  the 
jri'oater  the  difficulty  in  learning;  the  new  system.  In  some  cases  it  ap- 
i»*»:u-s  virtually  impossible.  A  craftsman  not  knowing:  the  system  is 
oSviously  unemployable,  or  at  best  seriously  handicapped. 

I  feol  that  we  must  begin  immediately  to  provide  funds  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  localschool  districts  to  chang:e  over.  We  will  need 
equipment  to  adapt  our  macliinery  and,  in  many  cases,  new  machinery 
will  be  the  only  answer  because  some  cannot  l>e  adapted.  Our  crafts- 
men will  need  new  hand  tools.  Funds  must  be  provi(fed  to  pay  for  the 
hilK)r  to  switch  our  equipment  over.  New  textbooks,  visual  aids  and 
teaching  equipment  will  be  needed. 

What  teachers  have  spent  years  in  developing;  will  soon  be  obsolete 
and.  most  important,  provisions  must  be  made  to  see  that  thousands  of 
trade  and  inaustrial  instructors  receive  tlie  proper  training  to  learn  the 
new  system  that  they  must  teach  to  students. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  OTallon  Technical  School  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  I 
discussed  tJiis  problem  with  four  macliine  shop  instructors.  As  they 
view  it,  here  is  the  magnitude  of  their  problem ; 

They  have  in  their  shop  an  inventory  of  approximately  $500,000 
worth  of  machine  shop  equipment;  some  equipment  can  be  adapted, 
some  cannot.  The  total  cost  to  update  this  shop,  they  estimate,  wul  be 
j^loCOOO  in  equipment.  This  does  not  Include  labor  to  install  the  equip- 
ment. 

They  were  unable  to  agree  on  other  costs  at  that  time,  but  they  will 
need  new  texts  for  their  students,  visual  aids  for  the  instructional 
classes,  and,  of  course,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  they  will  have  to  learn 
the  new  system,  themselves. 

Nine  years  ago  today  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  100  trade  and  industrial 
education  students  and  educators  from  12  States  met  and  founded 
VICA.  Wo  are  extremelv  gratified  that  our  philosophy  of  total  stu- 
dent development  is  now  becoming  a  respected  and  essential  part  of  the 
development  of  craftsmen  and  technicians  in  the  United  States, 

We  are  even  more  pleased  that  a  program  founded  by  vocational 
students,  for  vocational  students,  could  capture  the  imagination  and 
intere?^  of  what  heretofore  had  been  the  forgotten  student— the  stu- 
tlent  0*  the  trades  and  industry, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  you  have  giien  me  to  present  this  testunony.  If  vou  have 
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questions.  I  will  be  happv  to  respond,  .Vs  I  mentioned  earlier,  iliss 
Twilla  and  Mr.  l)enby  will  be  happy  to  respond  also. 

Chairman  Pi^uiKixs.  Let  inc  just  conipliineiit  you  for  the  good  job 
you  have  done. 

You  stated  }  our  programs  would  be  irrelevant  without  communica- 
turn  between  your  clubs  and  einployei*s  of  students.  I  couldn't  a«:ree 
with  you  more. 

Can  you  tell  the  committee  exactly  how  we  can  encourafre  better 
communication  between  vocational  educatoi-s  and  business  and  indus- 
try leaders  i 

*Mr.  JoiiNSox.  I  think  one  thing:*  of  coui-se,  we  embrace  in  our  phi- 
losophy, ever>'  teacher  and  shop  projzram  should  liave  a  craft  com- 
mittee. I  am  afraid  with  the  jrreater  interest  in  local  school  oppor- 
tunities to  do  their  own  thin<r,  we  have  let  our  craft  committees  more 
or  less  fro  down  the  drain. 

I  feel  it  is  essential  that  we  do  some  of  the  things  we  were  doing  5 
years  ago  in  vocational  education. 

I  know  when  I  started  out  as  a  young  teacher  T  was  required  to  have 
this  type  of  thing  because  the  State  plan  called  for  it.  Xow  with  heavy 
concentrations,  too  many  of  our  administrators  think  they  can  have  a 
craft  committee  with  perhaps  one  person  representing  his  trade  area 
for  the  whole  school.  1  feel  this  kind  of  standard  would  require  a  voca- 
tional educator  to  go  out  into  the  community  and  invite  industry  people 
to  sit  on  craft  committees. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  You  know,  when  I  was  a  kid,  we  learned  trades 
and  skills  and  even  learned  to  read  blueprints.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
different  trades  IxMUg  taught. 

It  has  alwavs  been  mv  observation  that  youngsters  can  catch  on  to 
this  type  of  skill  training  well.  If  they  have  actual  experience  and 
good  instruction,  they  can  catch  on  much  quicker  at  an  earlier  age. 
From  the  standpoint  of  our  industrial  trades  or  manual  training  in 
school.  I  feel  to  a  great  degree  we  are  derelict  today, 

I  used  to  have  a  teacher  who  made  a  little  speech  everj'  day :  '  I 
wonder  how  many  of  you  gentlemen  recognize  the  importance  of  man- 
ual training?  It  is  just  as  important  as  your  math  or  history  that  you 
niifrlit  take  in  your  eleinentar>-  or  secondare'  school?" 

I  feel  if  youngsters  i-eceive  vocational  training  at  an  early  age.  prop- 
erly supervised,  they  ne^cr  have  any  difficulty.  And  if  they  do  drop 
out,  they  can  better  obtain  emphnment,  even  though  their  skills  may 
notnl  to  be  upgraded  from  time  to  time. 

1  wi.^li  to  tliank  yo»i  for  your  fuie  statement  this  morning  and  for 
tile  £rref>t  work  you  are  doing. 

Jfr.  Steiger. 

^Ir.  Sti:toer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  join  the  chainnan  in  commending  VICA  and  all  tlie 
student  orjraiiizatioiis  for  wliat  they  have  done. 

I  am  a  little  concerned.  If  I  may  pursue  your  recommendations  foi 
future  loffislation.  you  said  we  should  establish  vocational  activities  as 
a  part  of  the  educational  structure.  IIow  can  we  do  tliat  in  a  way  that 
does  n^  ounter  the  autonomy  and  conimitmcnt  of  the  student 
organizai  J  on? 
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Are  you  really  asking  somehow  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
come  in  an  area  the  Federal  Government  has  not  been  deeplj-  in- 
volved in,  for  the  purposes  of  strengthening  the  student  activities? 

Mr*  JonxsoK*  This  is  sometimes  difficult  to  explain  because  of  the 
words  or  semantics*  I  am  not  saying  that  the  federal  Government 
should  state  there  should  be  a  chapter  of  VICA.  I  am  recommending 
that  the  types  of  things  that  we  embrace  be  taught. 

The  best  example,  I  miess,  of  the  absence  of  youth  activities  or 
VICA  activities  is  in  trade  industrial  education.  Prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  VICA  in  our  shop  programs  there  was  very  little  attention 
given  to  the  student  in  preparing  for  a  job,  no  attention  given  to  pre- 
paring for  trade  etliics. 

So  we  say  we  feel  the  Congress  could  assist  us  bv  requiring  those 
tj'pe  activities.  We  are  recommending  the  things  we  believe  in.  ruch  as 
wo  should  develop  the  total  student,  not  just  develop  a  salab.e  skill 
but  a  salable  attitude,  a  salable  trade  ethic,  if  you  will. 

We  are  recommending  that  citizenship  emphasis  be  T)laced  by  Con- 
gress so  local  teachers  will  become  involved.  It  is  really  recommend- 
ing a  concept  of  total  youth  development.  And  I  will  always  say  and 
our  students  believe,  and  Nita  can  correct  me  on  that,  that  membership 
should  be  volnntar}^;  you  should  not  require  a  student  to  join. 

But  I  don't  think  we  should  make  ourselves  so  flexible  that  a  half- 
way job  of  training  would  take  place.  Some  people  say  leave  it  up  to 
the  local  school  district  to  plan  and  conduct  their  own  programs,  I 
am  afraid  if  w«  do  that,  if  industry  says  they  need  an  employee  with 
1,000  hours  training  minimum,  that  many  educators  will  feel  a  3-  or  4- 
^our  shop  does  not  fit  their  schedule  and  they  would  rather  all  their 
classes  be  55  minutes;  then  the  student  conies  out  and  he  is  not 
employable* 

Also,  if  you  don't  provide  for  certain  things  to  be  done  in  legisla- 
tion, such  as  citizensnip  training,  local  boards  feel  it  can*t  be  done. 

We  wouldn't  recomniend  there  be  legislation  that  says  every  local 
training  program  should  have  VICA,  but  we  would  recommerd  that 
Qxory  student  come  out  with  a  salable  technical  skill  and  also  with  a 
salable  job  attitude.  Now.  if  you  include  the  business  about  the  job 
attitude,  that  teacher  will  structure  a  student  organization  in  order 
to  do  the  job  because  it  is  the  best  tool  which  motivates  the  student  to 
get  this  job  done, 

Mr,  Steiger.  I  will  go  to  your  two  representatives,  one  who  is  now 
out  and  instructing,  the  other  who  is  in, 

'What  arguments  do  you  give  someone  as  to  why,  in  your  judgment, 
VICA  has  a  role  to  phy  ? 

Miss  TwiLLA*  VICA  is  a  very  important  organization  because  when 
you  liave  an  organization  that  everybody  can  work  together,  you  are 
doing  teamwork  and  arc  more  enthusiastic.  When  you  have  to  go  into 
a  3-hour  class  where  there  is  no  enthusiasm,  no  desire  to  work  with 
your  fellow  students,  3  hours  is  a  long  pcriovl  of  time. 

You  do  VICA  activities,  you  do  charities  and  things.  You  get  along 
on  l)otter  terms  and  you  know  how  to  work  better  with  these  people, 
so  when  situations  arise  in  the  classroom,  they  might  think  it  is  better 
anothc)  way,  and  so  you  car  sit  down  and  share  opinions  as  to  how 
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tilings  should  be  Jone  instead  of  being  out  there  by  yourself  all  the 
time. 

Mr,  Steiger.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
those  involved. 

Mr,  Jonxsox.  "Wisconsin  beiran  a  strong  program  many  yeai-s  ago 
but  it  was  at  a  postsecondaiy  level.  VICA  begiui  working  with  high 
school  students.  As  years  i>assed,  we  began  a  postsecondary  activity, 

Mr.  Denby  has  been  working  this  year  to  motivate  the  people  in 
AViscon^in  to  become  involved.  The  professional  educators  there,  as 
in  other  places,  do  not  seo  the  light  that  the  student  needs  more  than  a 
>alable  skill.  It  is  hard  to  understand  that  attitude  is  a  factor. 

Mr..  Dekby.  AVe  are  ver\\  very  much  encouraged  by  the  leadership 
given  recently  by  the  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  State  staffs.  They  have  recently  signed  an  agreement  between 
the  bureau  that  administers  the  high  school  activities  and  the  bureau 
that  administers  the  postsecondary  activities,  and  they  are  going  to  co- 
operate together  in  this  activity.  HVe  look  for  a  real  move  forward  in 
AVisconsin. 

They  held  a  convention  there  last  week  with  approximately  600 
students  involvec?.  They  voted  unanimously  to  affiliate  with  TICA 
nat  ionally .  So  they  are  on  the  move  there. 

Mr.  Steiger.  How  is  your  salary  as  executive  director  paid? 

Mr.  Joiixsox.  From  student  dues,  as  well  as  all  our  activities  are 
administered  by  student  dues  with  some  support  from  industr}-.  But 
the  support  from  industrv'  does  not  come  from  outright  contribution; 
it  is  more  in  providing  us  equipment  and  this  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will,  in  terms  of  the  presentation  Mr. 
Johnson  has  made,  alert  all  the  organizations  that  follow,  I  will  be 
asking  them  as  to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  and  how  we 
handle  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government, 

I  have  one  other  question  to  ask  VICA  and  the  other  organizations, 
also. 

I  have  watchod  the  activities  of  the  student  organizations  and  I  have 
become  concerned.  Is  there  too  much  competition  among  vocational 
orirani/ations  or  is  there  a  reason  wliv  we  have  seen  the  development 
of  FIIA,  FA  A,  VICA,  DP:CA.  all  the  way  down  the  alphabet  soup 
of  organizations  which  liave  been  establislied,  creathig  an  atmosphere 
that  it  would  be  potentially  more  feasible  to  amalgamate  rather  than 
to  split? 

Mr.  JonN«50N.  Of  course,  VICA  would  respond  to  that  without 
lii'sitation  that  we  are  serving  a  very  unique  type  of  student,  students 
jLT'ung  into  trades.  For  assistance.  \ve  dejvri(Jon  our  people  to  come  out 
of  indu^t^y.  Our  students  are  faced  witn  whether  to  or  whether  not 
to  ijo  into  labor  unions.  None  of  the  other  organizations  have  this 
problem. 

Wo  feel  to  bring  all  the  student  organizations  under  one  or  closer 
coonlination  would  certainly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  our  educa- 
tional ])rograM5.  AVe  feel  this  student  needs  a  special  identity,  one  that 
Would  be  50  bland  under  the  present  structure  that  we  wouldn't  be 
able  to  attract  the  student. 
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^oine  of  our  organizations  don  t  believe  in  trade  competition  but 
\\y  do  because  we  art*  sendin*:  our  students  into  a  free  enterprise  system. 
That  is  the  name  of  the  game  for  the  students,  compete  for  production, 
and  this  type  of  thin^.  Unless  he  understands  this,  he  will  be  crushed 
by  the  system  when  he  pets  into  it. 

Now.  Xita  might  nspond  to  that.  I  am  speaking  as  a  paid  hand,  she 
is  a  member. 

-Miss  TwiLL.\.  I  think  the  groups  should  work  together,  but  not  to 
the  j)oint  they  lose  their  identity.  I  know  at  our  scliool  our  members 
ai-e  mvited  to  go  to  FKA  things  and  we  invite  them  to  ours  and 
we  work  together. 

All  youn^  people  in  such  worthwliile  organizations  are  working 
toward  kind  of  a  common  goaU  and  that  is  to  improve  their  life  and 
their  way  of  living:  but  I  don't  think  should  be  so  closelv  bound 
rhey  lo>e  their  own  identity.  They  should  work  together  on  civic 
things,  for  instance,  I  know  in  the  Spirit  of  1976  the  youth  groups  will 
i>e  workmg  together,  but  they  should  be  separated  to  the  extent  the 
student  knows  which  group  he  belongs  to  and  what  the  efforts  stand 
for. 

Mr.  Joiixsov.  There  has  been  an  effort  for  the  six  vocational  groups 
to  do  :i  better  job  of  coordinating.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  council 
IS  to  join  m  common  activities  where  appropriate,  where  common 
activities  can  serve  a  real  purpose.  And  also  another  purpose  was  to 
establish  a  national  student  advisorj-  committee  which  could  address 
Itself  to  the  concerns  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  anvbody  who  would 
like  a  response  from  our  students. 

Tliis  is  carried  over  into  many  States:  many  States  are  forming  these 
•oordinatmg  bodies.  But  normally  the  persons  that  would  like  to  see 
i.s  form  one  niassive  student  vocational  organization  are  those  people 
W..0  don  t  understand  rhe  uniqueness  of  vocational  training  m  this 
fountry.  and  this  comes  from  the  general  educator  who  lools  at  voca- 
t  ional  education  ^  something  he  couldn't  get  his  hands  on  and  it  would 
l>o  better  if  everybody  was  not  in  the  same  youth  organization  but  the 
same  kind  of  training  program ;  thus  we  hear  about  thintrs  like  ^'clus- 
ter^  training  and  so  on. 

So  I  would  hope  we  wouldn't  support  that  type  of  philosophy 

Mr.  .;-TEiGER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  ^' 

(  hairman  Perkins.  Again  let  me  compliment  all  of  vou  distin- 
guished representatives  of  VICA. 

Where  are  you  from  I 

Miss  Twiulx.  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

].H^^^',^i'vnnl^'''''^''  ^'^^^r^^  a  yer>-  bright  and  beautiful  young 
lam .  Are  \  ou  m  yo^ir  second  year  of  high  school  2 
Miss  TwiiXA.  I  will  be  graduating  tMs  year. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Miss  Mildred  Eeel,  executive  director 
future  Ilomemakers  of  America.  v-umt,  uirttior. 

Please  introduce  tlie  people  with  you.  Miss  Reel. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MISS  MILDEED  REEL,  EXECUTIVE  DIEECTOR, 
rUTUEE  HOMEMAKEES  OF  AMEEICA,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.;  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  CLAUDIA  ZENT,  A  YOUTH  EEPEESENTATIVE 
PROM  MAEYLAND;  AND  TONEY  BINGHAM,  A  NATIONAL  VICE 
PEESIDENT  OP  PEOJECTS  FEOM  COOLIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Miss  Reel,  I  have  with  me  today  two  youth  representatives,  On  my 
immediate  left  is  Miss  Claudia  Zent  from  Maryland,  and  Mr,  Tonev 
Bingham,  a  national  vice  president  of  projects  from  Coolidge  Higli 
ScliooL  Toney  is  the  first  elected  male  on  the  national  executive  council. 

It  is  a  priv'ile^o  to  be  here,  and  a  great  honor.  We  were  pleased  to 
have  Jeanne  Sutton  at  your  hearing  in  North  Carolina  representing 
our  organization. 

I  want  to  make  a  very  brief  statement,  then  I  want  you  to  hear  from 
these  young  people  because  they  are  the  products  of  our  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mildred  Reel,  Executive  Director,  Fctcre  Home- 
makers  of  america,  washington,  b.c. 

Currently  there  are  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  boys  and  girls  in  Home 
Economics  Edutation  classes  in  junior  and  senior  and  post  high  .schools  through- 
out the  natiou—uith  an  increasing  enrollment  each  your.  Approximately  hulf-a- 
million  of  these  are  members  of  the  Fu'^  ire  Homemakers  of  America,  the 
National  organization  of  hoys  and  girls  iu  Home  Kconomics,  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Home  Kconomics  curriculum  oi)e rating  through  the  scho(d  system. 
Alembersnip  extends  to  all  st a tes,~the-Ui strict  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  aiid  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Since  men  as  well  as  wom^n  are  honieuiakers  it  is  encouraging  that  the  number 
of  male  members  in  homemaking  classes  and  FHA-HERO  chapters  is  increasing 
at  a  r:ipid  rate.  The  stigma  of  homemaking  for  girls  only  and  as  •stitchers"  and 
^•stirrers"  is  past.  Home  Economics  courses  throughout  the  nation  are  helping 
to  bridge  the  gap  bt^tween  the  school  and  family.  In  toilay's  society  when  there 
are  over  increa.sing  demands  on  and  a  concern  for  the  family.  Vocational  Homo 
Kconomics  Education  embraces  such  areas  of  study  as  preparation  for  pareiit- 
hiMxl;  child  care  (ievelopmeiit :  nutrition:  home  manafroinent ;  family  and  human 
relations;  housini;:  consumer  education:  preparation  for  multiple  roles  of  men 
and  women.  These  \ital  subjects  have  all  been  made  possible  through  assistaiue 
of  Federal  funds. 

These  funds  pro\ide  an  administrative  framework  (national,  state  and  loral) 
for  helping  chissrooin  teaihers  develop  i>ertinent  and  ui>-to-date  home  econouiics 
proirranis.  It  is  erroniM)ns  thinking  that  Ht^me  Kct)n(>mics  Kducati<m  can  function 
at  the  same  le\el  of  effectiveness  and  expansion  without  Federal  funds.  With 
iiunased  funding,  enrollment  in  Vocationnl  Home  Economics  cla^wes  is  expecteu 
to  rise  to  3,O50,(X)O  in  secondary  programs,  50.000  in  post  secondary  programs  and 
approximately  l.OOO.OOO  in  adult  programs.  The  total  enrollment  in  FY  75  would 
reach  4.10O.Ot)0.  Because  it  is  pre<iicted  that  by  lOSO: 

There  will  be  ten  million  new  families  established  with  all  of  the  concomi- 
tant not^l  for  Knowledtce  of  such  subjects  as  financial  management,  Ining 
skilN.  child  care  and  family  relationships: 

That  approximately  one-haK  of  all  marriages  will  be  among  youths  less 
than  20  .\ears  of  age; 
That  there  will  be  a  slight  trend  toward  an  increase  in  di\orce  rates: 
That  approxi:iiatel.\  one-half  of  all  homemakers  are  expected  to  be  working 
outside  the  ]:ome : 

And  thfli  there  will  he  an  estimated  one  and  one-half  million  more  elderly 
p<»ople  75  years  ai>ci  ol.U    in  our  society. 
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Tilt*  lU'cd  fnr  ami  'iniiMrt.Kirt'  <ii  cMiisuiiior  mk'  honieniaking  edu'  ntiuii  for  yoiilli 
and  adults  is  iinden'able. 

Siiue  huiiK'iiiakiiij:  is  the  :viM  important  of  all  prdfos.sions  for  Imtli  men  and 
w.iUion.  tlio  cxjiLMiditure  (it  (l^llla^>^  to  n^Mire  jrood  liunie*!  as  t!ie  foiindatiun  fur  a 
>tron^  >.n.it't\  1^  ewT  umTv  t'^M'ntiaL  Mr.  ^Vo»^l  y  fc^nnlh,  Former  DirOLlor  o£ 

\  o.  Mtit^naMVrhiiii'nl  Kdu<<itH>n  in  California  ^jahI  

Ol  aii  tia'  oriupatiun^  in  r.ii**  \t'ry  complex  world  tlio  mo*!t  delicnip.  the  most 
tlt'iiumtliiiu',  and  the  nio^t  (h>tniunii^lit»d  is  tlie  univc'r*«al  <n.ni]);ilu»n  of  honieuiakoi. 

This  out  lie  nation  is  pics^utly  harii  at  uork.  a>  luner  liofore.  proMdin?  new 
**kilh  for  its  total  popnlatior.  In  riie  prodmtion  of  in  the  s-ervire  iratlex 
in  the  health  ocuipations.  in  the  professions,  and  In  rA\  the  woiking  tasks  tliere 
is  \\idv*«preatl  rmnrnition  tliat  the  ec^^nomy  \m\[  llounder  if  the  work  fnvcv  dovsn't 
maintain  its  pruhiiemy.  Ami  the  \ery  strength  of  this  nation  will  wane  with  lack 
of  protii-ieney. 

How  aiM»\it  lhi«i  univpr*'al  otciipation  of  hompmnker**  Hadn't  it.  tno.  heeonie 
more  complex,  more  deniandiris  '  I'^n't  it  also  Lau;;ht  in  the  upward  spiral  of 
iiicre  jsiiii:  ji»l>  coniiH'lencie^*'  I^^n't  it  also  affected  hy  economic  progress'"  It  is 
.;tte<ted  even  more  s  ).  It  take-^  far  more  craftsmanship  and  management  to  sue- 
«  eed  a  honiemaker  today  than  it  ever  has  in  history.  The  job  of  honiemaker  is  a 
hi^'hly  >kilU-il  task,  bevoniin?:  increasingly  so  every  day.  And  like  the  other  highi.v 
skille<l  tasks,  it  (an  no  longer  U'  learned  by  pickup  methods  of  the  pa<*t.  Further. 
I  feel  s(i  \eiy  terrain  that  the  cpiality  of  work  and  the  quality  of  services  and  the 
quality  of  prod'Kis  art*  tlireitly  relate<l  to  the  eonipeteney  of  the  worker.  Thus 
is  n*;  I  rue  for  tlie  o(  (  upr.ii<in  of  homeniaker  as  for  any  other. 

•'Xow.  of  lourse.  there  are  sunit?  different es  between  the  effects  of  incompetency 
in  hon*eiii.ikin^  atitl  incouiiH*temy  ai  other  occupational  areas  When  faulty  prod- 
Uits  are  fountl  in  business  and  industry  they  are  sera  pi  Kid :  but  this  can't  be  the 
( Kir  let  for  faulty  products  of  the  home. 

*  Fni  oorK  erned  that  the  ta^'k  of  homeniakinf:.  the  task  of  rearing  children,  the 
task  of  p.eserNinc:  the  family  unit,  lye  fortified  with  comi^otencies.  It  has  l>ecome 
•so  coniph  V  and  s*)  crucial  that  it  can  no  longer  l>e  left  to  chance:  it  can  no  longer 
be  left  to  amateurs  who  will,  it     ';oped  in  some  quarters,  learn  by  doing." 

In  ore  r  for  Home  Economic  1 1  FHA  to  help  develop  these  1'  aieniaking 
c ompetencie*?.  which  Mr.  Smith  -  coldly  speaks  about,  strong  leau».rship  Is  a 
mu.sr,  KiTective  state  autl  Irjcal  leadership  can  only  be  continued  and  expanded 
throuvrh  Federal  support  and  aitl.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  consumer  and 
honieniaking  programs  including  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  have  had 
an  impact  of: 

( 1  (  Reducing  the  proportion  of  potential  dropouts  from  schools 
J '2)  Lessening  teenasre  pregnancies: 

1.3 »  Increa.«sing  the  awarcne^^s  of  the  values  of  consumer  education  and  its 
impict  on  families  and  the  eoon-my ; 

<4>  A<;^isting  young  people  in  establishing  more  stable  homes  and  providing 
berrer  care  of  their  children  : 

Improving  qualities  of  individuals  for  employability : 

itW  Inorej^sinc  the  number  of  quality  trained  personnel  for  human  services 
So  jireatly  no*^ded  by  present  and  future  generations. 

Youth  thronshout  the  nation  are  also  vooa'  about  the  values  of  their  Voca- 
tional Home  Economics  Education  training.  Examples  of  their  feelings  are: 

*My  home  Economics  course^,  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  classes  I  have 
had  during  niy  j\inior  and  senior  hi^h  <;chool  years.  Foods  and  clothing  are  both 
important  facet-^  of  homeniaking  and  I  have  taken  and  learned  from  these 
c?asse«.  But  counile^^s  other  thing*?  enter  into  l>eing  a  honiemaker.  Some  of  the 
Vf.-y  nio^it  iinpi arrant  things  are  yet  to  come  out  of  my  Home  Living  class.  This 
indiK^os  Consumer  e<lucation.  home  improvement,  child  care  and  prenatal  in- 
s*nienon.  aad  a  number  of  other  valuable  .^su.  jects.  I'm  really  thankful  for  the 
tr.iininu'  I've  receivetl  throu?:h  my  Home  Economic^  classes  ?nd  I  wi«;h  tht^t  it 
couhl  Ik?  po<;sihle  for  every  boy  and  girl,  who  hope  some  day  to  make  a  home 
o(  rh  ^  own.  'o  take  advantnse  of  the  Home  Economics  curriculum  in  ^heir 
s(h  .a  Bowen.  Spanish  Fork.  Utah 

•me  economics  classes  I  learned  the  importance  of  nutrition.  .  Jaw 
how  laio^t-fins  <^eemed  to  «^iniplify  things.  I  also  learned  more  about  good  man- 
airemoiit  of  time." 

-Consumer  education.  I  fed.  is  the  most  important  class  anyone  can  take 
and  it  «jhouUl  be  mandatory  for  all  stuaents  not  just  home  economics,'*— Joan 
Worsham.  Newport  Xew<.  Va. 
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"My  h'^me  economics  courses  have  &how'n  me  that  the  women  can  have  the 
dual  duty  of  homemaker  and  wage-earner.  I  have  learned  better  time  miinn ce- 
ment, meal  preparation,  budgeting,  and  child  cnre."— Beverly  Blukley,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

l?\iture  Ilnmemakers  of  America  which  iucludei;  FHA  chapters,  for  students 
in  Consumer  Homemakiiig  classes  and  HEUO  chapters  for  students  in  Home 
Kcononiics  related  o<x?upations  oflfers  opportunities  to  expand  and  build  onto 
the  Home  Economics  ciirnculum  in  the  schools.  Therefore  youth  planned  and 
directed  activities  are  tied  to  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  Instructional 
program. 

Emphasis  by  FHA-HEUO  chapters  has  been  to  help  youth  identify  their  con- 
cerns and  interest  and  develop  action  through  in-depth  projects  to  work  on  their 
concerns.  ("These  areas  of  interest  are  actually  the  dire  needs  of  o"r  entire 
society"  and  thus  action  has  centered  around  such  issues  as  ecolog>,  unwed 
parents,  working  with  children,  working  with  elderly,  tutoring  peers  and  youn^r 
children,  planned  parenthood,  preparation  for  parenthood,  prevention  of  birth 
defects,  discrimination  and  prejudices,  consumerism,  nutrition,  housing  and 
economics,  and  in  fact  the  whole  gamut  of  needs  relating  to  families  and  t 
world.) 

The  FHA  organization  in  fact  has  provided  Hon?e  Economics  programs,  an 
•'open  structure'*  for  working  informally  and  personally  with  the  student.*:.  In  an 
article  in  the  Febniary  1974  JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  I  stated  

"Many  secondary  schools  throughout  the  nation  are  experimenting  with  new 
approaches  to  education  based  on  freedom  with  responsibility  or  on  indei>endent 
study.  In  some  cases,  schools  are  going  so  far  as  to  work  out  *plan  your  own 
curriculum*  programs. 

"Today,  as  formal  education  is  being  seriously  questioned,  the  open-classroom 
concept  has  come  to  the  fore.  Those  of  us  in  the  teaching  field  who  have  been 
involved  with  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  (FHA)  organization  realize 
that  this  concept  Is  exactly  what  FHA  and  HERO  chapters  have  been  trying  to 
bring  into  home  economics  teaching  over  the  years — a  free  atmosphere  in  which 
to  learn  through  a  student /adviser  approach.  By  following  this  concept.  FHA 
can  enhance  the  school's  home  economics  program  and  expand  learning  and 
participation  in  and  beyond  the  classroom. 

"In  a  report  on  vocational  youth  organizations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  last  year,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  stated  in  part:  *we  are  in  the  process  in 
America  of  freeing  ourselves  from  some  paralyzing  myths  about  the  educational 
process.  One  such  myth,  the  one  that  thwarts  the  marvelous  potential  of  voca- 
tional youth  organizations,  i^^  the  prehistoric  notion  that  education  is  what 
happens  in  the  classroom— and  nothing  else.  VTe  must  free  ourselves  of  that 
ancient  superstition.* 

"As  an  integral  part  of  home  economics  secondarj-  education.  PHA  and  HERO 
chapters  encourage  youth  to  branch  out  in  a  varieiv  of  directions  for  self-prowth. 
They  help  youth  to  understi^nd  that  growth  does  not  happen  in  isolation — it 
cnmes  through  working  with  others.  Advisers  capitalize  on  this  in  their  tcachinjr." 

The  true  test  of  the  values  of  any  educational  tool  is  the  evaluation  of  the 
students  served.  Following  are  some  statements  from  FHA  and  HERO  chapter 
members : 

"Personally.  FHA  has  helped  develop  me  as  a  person — an  individual.  It  has 
helped  form  my  charji^ter.  FHA  has  made  me  aware  of  many  .social  problem*! 
and  has  arousta  mv  concern  over  many  of  them.  By  correlatinfi:  with  home 
economics  courses,  FHA  has  helped  to  prepare  me  for  my  future  as  a  wife, 
mother  and  homemaker.*' — Karen  Neal.  Milton.  West  Virginia. 

"Fn.\  Is  a  far  crv  from  the  "stitchers  and  .«!pwers"  that  some  mieht  envi.«!ion. 
It  encompasses  all  kind<?  of  yonth-planned  projects  and  activities  that  .^strive  to 
imnrove  personal,  family  and  commnnitv  livinc  FHA  is  concerned  with  the 
concern*!  of  vonth  :  pollution,  peace,  pot.  overpopulation,  career^,  cff-izen^hin. 
commnnfty  serviee.  familv  relationships  *  *  *  and  fnn*  Thropcrh  TJIK  vonth 
can  X)nt  action  behind  their  concerns  and  make  a  positive  contriini^^ion  to  society 
and  their  own  personal  growth. 

"FH  V  helped  me  discover  how  hie:  I  want  to  he  I'* — Diane  Hanson.  MlnneapoH*:. 
^  rine<:ota. 

"FTTA.  h^x!  crivon  me  conntles*:  opnortnn?tie<:  to  croTv  and  to  imnrove  mrcoff  T 
now  find  It  easier  to  reach  out  to  other  people  and  communicate  with  them. 
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FII.V  has  given  me  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  a  home- 
maker  In  today's  world  and  many  valuable  idt?as  as  to  how  to  cope  with  this 
world.  FHA  has  enabled  me  to  reach  out,  communicate,  grow,  enrich  my  life  and 
others  and  I  would  Uke  to  salute  this  wonderful  organization."— Daiiene  Zeh 
Rogers,  Arkansas. 

"FUA  has  helped  me  to  become  aware  of  the  multiple  roles  of  a  homemaker 
and  the  homemakers  place  in  society*  Through  FHA  membership  I  have  learned 
about  many  dlfiferent  home  economics  carew*r  opportunities.  I  feel  FHA  has 
helped  me  develop  qualities  of  cooperation,  leadership  and  responsibility.  I  think 
It  has  helped  me  to  become  much  more  of  a  responsible  citizen  and  to  be  a  goo<l 
homemaker  you  must  be  a  responsible  citizen.  I  have  met  many  more  people 
and  have  had  many  profitable  experiences."— Vickie  Bilberry,  Floyd,  New  Mexico. 

"FHA  has  helped  me  become  more  opened  minded — It  has  helped  me  take  on 
challenges  I  otherwise  would  not  have — it  has  made  me  think  especially  about 
myself  and  family.  It  has  given  me  many  new  experiences  with  people,  I  learn 
from  them,  they  leana  from  me.  It  has  made  me  a  stronger  family  gal.  It  has 
made  me  aware  and  Interested  In  the  changing  roles  of  today's  Individuals, 
families  and  societies— it  has  made  me  more  aware,  conscious— It  is  making  me 
more  responsible  or  at  least  I  am  trying  to  make  myself  more  resiwnsible  for 
FHA.  My  whole  life  and  way  of  thinking  has  changed  because  of  the  things  I 
do  and  learn  with  FHA."— Rose  Marie  Bates,  Fairfax,  Vermont, 

"Until  I  became  Involved  In  FHA,  I  had  never  bothered  to  think  about  the 
Importance  of  a  happy,  well  balanced  home  life.  I  believe  now,  more  than  ever 
before  that  the  home  Is  the  key  factor  in  preserving  onr  democratic  way  of  life 
and  that  if  our  precious  Ideals  are  not  tauglit  and  carried  out  In  the  home  they 
can  easllv  be  lost  forever.  FHA  and  Its  goals  and  purposes  are  among  the  most 
Important  that  a  nation  could  seek.  Our  national  organization  was  designed  by 
FIIAers  for  FH.\ers  based  on  our  concerns  and  those  of  youth  in  general.  — 
Marsha  Bowen.  Spanish  Fork.  Utah.  ^„        _i  i,  , 

•  Touth  Involvement  has  been  a  very  exciting  part  m  FHA.  It  gives  one  DacK- 
ground  for  planning  and  declslon-making  processes.  FHA  has  made  me  think  of 
wavs  to  Improve  personal,  family  and  community  living.  I  believe  that  FHA  has 
helped  FHAers  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  consumer  practices.  FHA  as  a 
part  of  the  total  home  economics  program  takes  effort  and  understanding  as  its 
real  function  as  an  education  avenue."— Joy  Eversole.  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

"Through  FHA  I  have  learned  to  evaluate  myself  and  to  set  goals  for  myseir. 
FH.\  has  helped  me  bv  giving  me  a  chance  to  look  at  different  home  economic^ 
related  occupations.  Through  my  FHA  activities  and  offices  I  have  learned  to  co- 
operate with  different  trpes  of  people.  I  have  learned  to  accept  responsibilities, 
victory,  and  defeat  I  have  made  many  friends,  that  I  will  keep  for  the  rest  of  my 
life."— Ba.rbflra  Baurer,  Deer  Creek,  Illinois 

Federal  leci^lation  and  funding  for  VocationPl  Home  Economics  Is  very  im- 
portant to  Future  Homemakers  of  America— while  at  the  national  level  this 
organization  is  a  nonprofit  self-supporting  organization  It  functions  through  state 
departments  '^f  education  and  the  local  school  systems.  Without  Federal  support 
and  funding  for  Home  Economics  Education.  FHA,  too,  would  lose  Its  leadership 
at  the  «tate  and  local  levels  and  the  foundation  on  which  It  Is  built— Vocational 
Home  Economics  Education.  Both  Home  Economics  Education— which  Include*? 
education  for  homemaklng  and  related  occupations,  and  FR.-l  and  HERO  chap- 
ter:— serve  youth  from  all  segments  of  society,  the  various  ethnic,  crltural 
and  social  frronp^,  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  the  underprivileged  and 
privileged.  In  cities,  .«mall  towns,  and  rural  arer  s. 

Boys  as  well  as  girls  have  become  active  leaders  In  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  .\merica  This  past  month  three  state  FHA  associations  elected  boys  as  state 
officers.  On  the  National  Executive  Council  of  FHA  there  are  three  young  men- 
one  from  Consumer  Homemaklng  class  and  two  from  Home  Economics  Relate<l 
Oconpntions.  When  a«5ked  why  he  was  in  I'll  A  one  young  man,  Frank  Pric?, 
Amarillo.  Texas  replied. 

'•It's  «5|mple  ...  I  am  a  future  homemaker '  Tn  today'  society  It's  no  longer 
.1n«t  the  woman's  job  to  keep  house.  It  takes  cooperation  and  effort  from  both 
hnsbr.nd  and  wife  to  make  a  successful  home.  The  responsibility  should  be  i^ualed 
out  so  that  there's  a  balance  of  power. 

**I  think  the  man's  role  in  the  home  has  been  either  overlooked  or  Uuored. 
The  home  |s  the  central  figure  of  everything.  A  better  nndersfandintr  of  the  prob- 
lem«?  of  a  home  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  world's  problems.  Maybe 
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>oim»  thiy.  through  :i  ji>int  t  ff(»rt  uf  luth  and  every  one  of  use,  we'll  strengthen  the 
homv  ami  make  n  better  Uw  for  onrsolves  and  our  children.  , 

•1  guess  the  main  rea>tni  1  joined  FHA  is  that  it's  relevant.  Its  an  organr.ation 
that  fxtuuK  l>evond  the  four  wall?  of  a  classroom  and  reaches  beyond  the  guide- 
Un»'<  of  a  textbook.  The  l»enetit>  of  work  lor  yoii  XOll*.  You  don't  have  to 
wait  for  the  (li>tant  future  for  them  U)  come  in  handy." 

Kvaenil  fuiuis  too  are  t-ntial  ii)  prepariu;:  youth  for  wape  earninc  ..ml  for 
heli>in:x  thoiii  determini'  ou  upational  ^roais.  students  in  home  economies  related 
oo  unation^  m  Child  Care  Services,  Food  Services.  Clothin":  Services  and  other 
hoaie  ec<»nomios  related  irogranis  are  members  or  HERO  chapters  of  FIIA.  Their 
involvement,  elo-ely  allitnl  with  the  students  m  other  home  economics  courses,  is 
be<t  exemplified  by  this  statement  of  Brent  Rees.  Wichita,  Kansas  

-I  work  20  hours  a  week  after  school  and  on  weekends.  I  enjoy  my  job,  what 
T  do.  my  re>poiisil)ilitie<5.  They're  not  very  glorified.  I'm  a  sale-^uian  and  I  also 
do  store  ilisp^ays  plus  other  tasks  such  as  changing  light  bulhs.  Before  I  got  into 
HERO  and  FHA.  I  really  couldn't  coix*  with  people.  I'd  blow  up  jubt  after  a 
eu.<;tonier  left.  Now  I'm  more  unders.andlng  of  people. 

'X  yt'ar  aco  I  took  houMUjsr  ami  home  furnishings  in  home  economic*^.  That 
rcally\-timulate<l  me.  It  was  so  interesting  that  I  now  feel  I  want  a  eareer  in 
interior  design.  It  makes  me  mad  though  the  way  uu.ny  people  regard  men  in- 
ttTior  decorators  as  homosexuals.  I  want  to  crash  the  insinuation  that  men  in 
homo  economics  are  different. 

"I  wa<  the  oniy  guy  in  iny  home  economics  class.  Everybody  bothered  me  about 
it  all  year  lonj:  But  I  felt  i'tl  never  had  a  class  where  a  teacher  really  delved  into 
a  topic  and  was  so  enthu^ia^^tic.  My  friends  saw  that  I  was  really  Interested. 
Now  some  '»f  the  cruys  I  know  are  in  that  clas-:?  I  took  last  year.  It  makes  me  a 
little  bit  proud  to  think  that  I've  influenced  the  change  in  their  thinking,  that 
I've  helped  to  break  down  a  stereotype. 

"I've  change<l  very  much  in  the  la?t  few  months.  Before  I  felt  I  had  to  act  a 
certain  way  beca.ise  it  was  expected  of  me.  Now  I'm  not  afraid  to  be  myself  It's 
t  hanced  the  way  T  look  on  life.  Before  I  went  into  FHA  and  HERO  I  was  satirical 
:ind  nccrative.  FHA  has  taujrht  me  to  be  positive,  to  love  people.  I've  met  many 
now  people  and  they've  actually  liked  me. 

"Since  I've  become  a  national  officer,  I  go  out  to  speaK  to  clas'^es  at  other 
<?<'hnols  and  in  other  states  and  to  do  workshop**  at  meetings.  I  tliought  I'd  be  so 
nervous  getting  up  in  front  of  a  group  of  900  adults  and  teacher  educators.  This 
.--olf -discovery  has  helped  me  co  be  more  comfortable  in  all  group  situations.  It's 
given  me  confidence. 

"Xow  I  think  I*m  developing  a  creater  awareness  outside  of  myself.  This 
X>ICEP— Bicentennial  Environment  Program  involvinc  vocational  youth  groups 
acro^^  tlie  country — Fm  really  getting  into  it  because  of  FHA.  FHA  has  given 
me  the  confidence  to  get  involved. 

"FHA  has  helped  me  to  overcome  my  racial  prejudice.  I  never  knew  a  Black 
T»orson" before,  but  I  had  names  for  them  as  well  as  for  Mexicans  and  Puerto 
Ricans  too  Xow  I've  had  a  chance  to  know  some  Black  kid<?  personally.  It's 
affected  me.  I  see  them  as  persons.  I  discovered  I  can  talk  to  them  just  as  to  a 
friend  or  a  hrother. 

'I've  l^een  satisfied  with  '.he  way  I've  been  chmging.  There*s  a  gooa  feeling 
in-^ide  *" 

Wendy  Novak,  State  FIIA  President,  Maryland  spoke  out  to  the  Congre^^nmn 
in  her  state  and  others  about  the  importance  of  a  Vocational  Education  Student 
Organization,  *'These  organizations  arr  not  only  preparing  young  people  for 
careers,  but  also  to  become  mature  resp..  isible  citizens.  AVe  do  need  adults  to 
give  u<;  cMidance  and  direction." 

It  i^  rhi^  adult  leader<;hip  that  i^  so  vital  to  the  yoiith  of  our  nation  and  which 
the  funding  through  the  Vwational  Education  Act  3063  makes  pos^^ihle.  The 
Future  Hoinemakers  of  America  is  deeply  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  f und- 
ine: to  it<?  member^  and  stronjily  supports  the  Dill  IIR  14454  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriation  for  voca^^ional  education  until  fiscal  year  lOSo. 

Mi?s  RrrL.  Currently  tlicro  are  moro  tlian  3^,^  million  boy.s  and 
irirls  in  home  economic-* o<lucation  classes  in  junior  and  senior  and  post 
high  SL'liools  throughout  the  Nation— with  an  increasing  enrollment 
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eai'h  year.  Approximately  half  a  niiUion  of  these  are  members  of  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  the  national  organization  of  boys 
ami  girls  in  home  economics,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics curriculum  operating  through  the  school  system. 

Membership  extends  to  all  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  «^nd  the  Virgin  Islands, 

In  today's  society  when  there  are  ever-uicreasing  demands  on  and 
a  concern  for  the  family,  vocational  home  economics  education  em- 
braces such  areas  of  study  as:  Preparation  for  parenthood;  child-care 
development;  nutrition ;  home  management;  family  and  human  rela- 
tions; housing;  consumer  education;  preparation  for  multiple  roles 
of  men  and  women. 

These  vital  subjects  have  all  been  made  ossible  through  assistance 
of  Federal  funds. 

In  the  pi*epared  testimony  I  had  stated  some  predictions  as  to  the 
home  economics  program  and  its  expansion,  and  I  have  inserted  an 
excerpt  from  Mr.  AVesley  Smith's  statements.  He  is  a  former  voca- 
tional director  from  California.  This  statement  embraces;  our  philos- 
ophy. He  says: 

Of  an  the  occupations  in  this  very  complex  world,  the  most  deUcate,  the  most 
demanding,  and  the  most  distinguished  is  the  universal  occupation  of  homemaker. 

This  entire  Nation  is  presently  hard  at  work,  as  never  before,  providing  new 
job  skills  for  its  total  population.  In  the  production  of  jobs,  in  the  service  trader, 
in  tlie  health  occupations,  in  the  professions,  and  in  all  the  working  tasks  there 
is  widejspread  recognition  that  the  economy  wm  flounder  if  the  work  force  doesn't 
maintain  its  proficiency..  And  the  very  strength  of  this  Nation  wiU  wane  with 
lack  of  proficiency. 

How  about  this  universal  occupation  of  homemaker?  Hasn't  it,  too,  become 
m(  re  complex,  more  demanding?  Isn't  it  also  caught  in  the  upward  spiral  of 
increasing  job  competencies?  Isn't  it  also  affected  by  economic  progress? 

It  is  affected  even  more  so.  It  takes  far  more  craftsmanship  and  management 
to  succeed  as  a  homemaker  today  than  it  ever  has  in  history.  The  Job  of  home- 
maker  is  a  highly  skilled  task,  becoming  increasinglj  so  every  day.  And  like  the 
other  highly  skilled  tasks,  it  can  no  longer  be  learned  by  pickup  methods  of 
the  past. 

Further.  I  feel  so  very  certain  that  the  quality  of  work  and  the  quality  of 
services  and  the  quality  of  products  are  directly  related  to  the  competency  of 
the  worker.  This  is  as  true  for  the  occupation  of  homemaker  as  for  any  other. 

Xow.  of  course,  there  are  some  difference.**  between  the  effects  of  incompetency 
in  homemaking  and  incompetency  in  other  occupational  areas.  When  faulty 
products  are  fonnd  in  business  and  industry  they  are  scrapped;  but  this  cant 
be  the  outlet  for  faulty  products  of  the  home. 

I'm  Concerned  that  the  task  of  homemaking.  the  task  of  rearing  children,  the 
^a«k  of  proservini:  the  family  unit,  be  fortified  with  competencies.  It  has  become 
>o  complox  and  so  cmoial  that  it  can  no  longer  be  left  to  chance :  it  can  no  lonj:er 
be  left  to  amateurs  who  will,  it  is  hoped  in  som*^  quarters,  learn  by  doing. 

I  also  included  in  the  tostimonv  a  few  fiuoter  from  some  students. 
From  your  own  Sta^o  of  Kentuclrv'.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  student  said: 

In  mv  home  economic^  classes  I  learned  the  importance  of  nutrition  I  snw 
liow  budgeting  ^eemed  to  simplify  things.  I  aUo  learned  morf  about  good  mannge- 
ment  of  time. 

Future  Homomnkers  of  America,  which.  a=  I  said,  includes  our  two 
kinds  of  chapters.  FIT  A  chapters  for  ptudent<;  in  consumer  hornomakinrr 
clause?:  and  TTFRO  chapters  for  students  in  home  eoonomir=-related 
ocf^upation=:.  offers  opportunities  to  expand  and  build  onto  the  homo 
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r.         ;;;r7.  -.'  ..tv:  >r..oo]>.  So  youth-planned  and  directed 

.:.c>  ?.rc  ti.c-  \>::\tior.al  home  economics  instructional 

'  vi::Vv'.^5l^  Vv  FIT  A-lUTvO  riiapters  has  been  to  help  youth  identify 
r  o  '.i'/.d       :\s:5  :^nd  develop  action  throudi  in-depth 

I  rv       to  "fTork  o::.  :h;\r  v.v...err.s.  As  one  youn^  meml>er  snid,  "These 
:i:-v;is  of  -r.Tjre-st  ;ire  <i.f.*'^*iy  the  dire  needs  of  our  eaitire  society,"  and 
.s  AC\:or.  :.iis  ."^r^tered  h.xv.ir.i  such  issues  as :  ecology,  un^^ed  parents. 
^vork:r>ir  w.:h  j:h:\ire:;.  v\-ork:::£:  with  elderly,  tutorin<r  peei-s  and  young 
•  .'.'o.rvr,,  T^*:^r.nc\i  part  :;r:A<\i.  preparation  for  parenthood,  prevention 
:*  l-.r:'.:\:e:\v:s,  a:scr-.n\:r.a::on  and  pn?iudices.  consumerism,  nutri- 
h.Ms;::;:  ar.i  twr.ozv.:."^.  and  in  fact  the  whole  gamut  of  needs 
c'-V.r.i:  to  :.^:::::".".es  and  the  wor'.d. 

r".:s  onra:'..rii:".or.  ".s  a."  oix-n  strv:cture  w!  "oh  we  have  tried  to  fit 
:!.:C"     i  rc'-^to  :o  the  hoiv.e  cv'^ncr.iic'S  p^rograms. 

I  Atxi  ".n  ■.:.y  :es::mony  here  statements  from  FIIA  mem- 

U  rs.  Hire  Is  ;-.:s:  oriv  : 

yUA  p.^rr.  c-  -;r.:::^s  oypor: unities  to  srrow  as  !  to  improve  myself.  I 
"  .V  z.- •  .:  tA**rr  to  rc^.  h  'v.i  t.*>  other  people  and  communicate  with  tbem. 
VMA  -  rc  me     r.uci  i^orrer  uncersr^^din?  of  the  importance  of  a  home- 

Lrirr":?-  *  vrrr'.d  isd  r.ir.v  raluaMe  ideas  as  to  how  to  cope  with  this 

^  r.X  YKx  bA>  twihitxi  =e  :o  re.^c^b  oc:.  communicate.  ?row.  enrich  my  life  and 
■         *r.c  I  '.ite  : "  -s^.^ite  j^is  wonderfn)  orgsnizaUon. 

T  *v.st  ws..:  :o  vvn.^'u.v?  hv  savins:,  over  the  year?  FHA  has  I'^en  t'ne 
^%rc^^<t  c:       orca.:v.ra::v-^r.s  in 'youth  vocational  ediication.  Sinoe  our 

-^rt.cr.  we  h.^^vc  had  vo*^u»r  n^.t?n  in  the  organization  and  more  of 
:"..;-:v.  .-ire  tAk'.r.^  acti'-'e  !eaviersh:r  roles. 

-.v::...:. "tl.o  :v.s:  r.-oi.th  "we  have  had  three  States  elect  male 


VhA.:"-.5.r.  Prri-A.'.NS,  V^'^r.v  dor/t  we  let  the  lady  and  the  gentleman 
<i.\v~;v^^\v"r^  vc;  :v.ake  .Vl  r:e:  statement  when  you  have  concluded 

M:ss  Rt.t\.  The  Fe.:-: n'.'  f.:r.ds  we  <ret  help  to  provide  for  the  leador- 
.  — ivr/.r*.: .  s'^r.s  a:  the  State  and  local  level,  and  without 

-  :-::;^s  Flf  A  c-^-^d::":  ex:s:.  .  . 

1      c  .^fk  Tc-/:  %  :c  ■:\nris^  his  fcel-'^i:  as  to  his  participation 

FH.V 

>(r,  F:n;-kv>c.  I  do-/:  war.:  to  concentrate  en  the  present  btit  I 
r  ;  '.xc  to  sMte  w"  ccv.-d  haptvn  in  the  future.  Rieht  now.  for 
^xc^:.       the        c:  '..vi:^  :s  r:s:ni:  and  child  brutalities  are  on  t!ie 

*  s:  o:  N-.V.:rf.  :h:r^  '..kc  th.s.  I  take  into  consideration  these  problems 

.'.i:-.':  ovv.r      there  wa?  :riore  consideration  given  to  home  eco- 

•  ^r"-  <  Iv.  "::c--  ;^  OvVrc:v.-.vS  have  -.aluaMe  tools  to  strongtheu  :his 
y ^ ::;r  .  \  :he  :";:  :re- 

r*  -  -.ssr-v/-.  '.".".r^cr  "'/^!.  w.,^  are  always  urced  to  iro  ir/o  areas  of 

-  "    ■       -  -      -  ;,:^t   :\  T  :       ir^'.red  more  and  a  hroade:*  awareness 

•  h.^r.e  c-.vrcr.-:v\"  ar.d  home  economics-rehited  occupa-^ 

w/ris  :*  .r-  !  T.av;  v:\        ;cr:rreho:is*vo  sk.U.  I  think  we  sliould  take* 

-  v:r.r.i:v  '.vV^k  at  wha;  '.t   is  to  otTer. 

C h 5. ■  tr/  s. r.  Pt-tin :n s     >es : h :.t  jTcr.cl '.^ de  y o;;r  s:at ement  ? 
>irF:!NCT^AM.  Yes 

r'r  •.  -r.    F^  nk:^""^  V;  :  cc  ::i:ht  ahead. 
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Jliss  Zknt.  Mr,  Perkins,  I  would  like  to  point  out  my  porson;iI 
feolinor  for  home  economics,  not  as  a  high  school  student  but  as  a 
coUeire  student  majorinir  in  home  economics  in  the  next  '2  years. 

In  vocational  education  the  pei-sonal  individual  is  concentrated  on 
rather  than  the  book-learnintr  facts  concentrated  on  so  much  in  other 
coui-sos.  I  fmd  this  especially  to  be  true  in  Future  Ilomemakers  of 
America. 

Earlier  it  was  stated  that  the  philosophy  of  our  or<ranizations  does 
vary.  Future  Homemakei^  of  America  Is  noncompetitive  and  we 
encourafre  students  to  work  on  their  own  concerns  and  interests,  and 
this  is  valuable  to  students,  teachei^s  and  anyone  connected  with  rh-s 
orcranization. 

Chairman  Perkix^^,  Thank  you  verA*  much  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment. Miss  Keel,  I  have  always  been  a  «rreat  admirer  of  the  homo- 
makers  or<ranization.  I  know  of  the  great  work  that  you  have  bceu 
doing  all  through  the  years. 

How  do  you  feel  that  we  could  strengthen  your  work,  in  any  legis- 
lation we  write  ? 

Miss  Kf.ki..  I  think  in  the  legislation  if  there  can  be  an  identification 
of  the  Future  Homemakei's  of  America  as  a  part  of  home  economi>'5 
education,  that  it  can  be  spelled  out  as  a  part  of  vocational  education, 
that  woukl  be  what  we  would  ask  for.  As  they  develop  State  plans, 
they  could  write  in  the  provision  for  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
on  the  local  level. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Steiizer. 

Mr.  Steighr.  Let  me  pur-ue  tliat  if  I  can. 

Am  I  correct,  in  listening  to  you  carefully,  you  are  a^kinor  that  a 
specitic  mention  be  made  of  each  of  the  student  organizations? 

Miss  Kkkl.  Yc<,  we  aie.  I  think  it  is  not  ver\*  ditfei^ent  than  what 
been  in  legislation  in  the  past.  If  we  are  in  a  definition  of  voca- 
tional education,  then  it  says  to  the  States,  "'We  believe  these  youth 
organizations  are  important."  Then  the  States  in  turn  will  write  them 
into  the  State  plans  and  it  will  provide  for  the  leadership. 

You  -ee,  we  have  never  haii  any  Federal  funds,  the  future  home- 
makers  ha\*e  not.  I  guess  the  future  fanners  are  the  only  ones.  Bat 
tiieie  liave  been  no  Federal  funds  at  tlie  national  level  because  it  is 
Mipported  by  student  due-^. 

But  at  the  State  level  Fedi^-al  legislation  pru-ides  for  people  in 
States  to  carry  some  of  tlie  leadership  responsibility, 

Mr.  Srr.K.ER.  Your  salary  is  paid  by  the  dues ! 

Mis.^  Keki.,  Ye<.  these  youni:  people  ;^ay  dues,  J?l  a  year. 

Mr,  .SrKi*.Kn.  The  young  lady  did  a  good  job  talking  about  my  second 
.'ja^tion.  You  do  belie\e  tlure  is  a  neetl  for  a  second  identity  and 
cmi)!iasis  in  terms  of  the  woik  of  futui-e  homemakers  ^ 

Mi-s  Zknt.  Most  definitely.  There  are  s.n-eral  points  to  tliis.  One, 
in  speakiniz  of  vm^ational  eduiation,  the  oppnon  and  incerpreracion 
v.iMcs  nationwide,  for  exaiuple,  all  organizations  may  n*u  be  in  all 
:n-eas  of  everv  State.  AVht  u  you  mention  vocati'-nal  edacarion  in  one 
State,  {ov  example,  if  FIf  A  is  stronirest  in  tliat  State,  they  may  think 
of  lionie  e('<">nomii\<.  el im mat  mi::  otlior  group-^.  There  cf)uli  be  some 
type  of  mir interpretation  if  all  organizations  are  not  listed. 
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Y  'V.r  r.      >         or  or  no:     :>  jv-ponant  lo  l.ave  onoli  of 

t'li-^-  :..rr.:-v, 5  rriticr  v\x:  or.o.  I  ivi.ovo  Mr.  Jo]in><Mi  touoho.l 
r  ^  ;  t'.:  T^btn  f:vko  or  rho  ;v.:]o>oj':.v  of  the  ori-ani:::\tion. 
VITA  :5  .on•r»^':        FHA  15  -o:.  /     ^  ^ 

I  >."  .f  •.  "  r-.:oU-^  •::-.i^r:o  fr-nr. t'no oti.or orir:^r.i/.:v 

I  A-  :\r.  FIiA  :..-.n:.>.-r  I  ^-oiufortaMo  with  tl:o  f .v :  1  could 
T'..-^ '  ■  <"'.^:.  -.r/i  :o::.xr:\>  \y:i\iC.\'*  hiiviiiir  to  dovelop  a 

p:.r:  *  r  fk.'/  v >. ovorf,  cn  I  y  >o:nohody  olso.  I  \vas  not 
o  I  V  r.?  :-o:  .o:.:  :Ti."i- ^:  :.  I  .i:d  i.;iVo  r.irlu  or  NMX^n<r  way 
: "  ' :  5^    r: . . :    1  -o  /. '  :  f  \ :  c-;    r;.  y   *. :  i>y  d  o T  ii :  n I  w  a lu  od  t  o  d o. 

Tr:?-:.  '      .-^r^r.       :.;.'...rx-^      t";.:5  tyv  r.ttcir.p:.  but  I  Mieve  tins 

M.-.^  TIrr:.  1  vr-.-.:  :o  ::d;i  or.:  V.-.r.i:. '-.w  Mr.  Stol;:or.  TIic  Futinv 
:: -^n^t -.wf.N- rs  Ar:\:.  \  :.or.:o  eA'no:.v.,\i:  work  tocotlu Thoy 
.rfvr.  ■  >;\,v-.l  the  . "r.^v-vv."^-^*-"'.  >:nKn  y.v.  to:ro:hor.  So.  it  it  a  tot.il 
rr.^rrf.r.   1:  :>  o  t'.-.r.c^.  KlIA  cr/.A  hx\c  ocor.oinio?. 

Mr  >-'r.:  r  rr-.-  :  r.  •.  :"  1  ::r  wr-  :i:  po^^l^i!ity  oloarlv  oxi?t> 
'  -vv  V  :  -  .:  -:.y:;..:.^        ::.  :::o  V.\.^.:.i.'n.^.l  Act.  to  oxi>t  on  the 

M  -5  I^r^:.  I  :'• ^     Fod::-r:»l  fi:r.d'i:^.  the  loadorsliip 

V:         :  ii\  t  :.:  t':.-:  >:.:tt   r\'.  :V^..r.dtr,  :t  r.iiirht  oven  die. 

I  r:./-  .  ^-^^  j^'-. ;  wo./d:.":  over.  t:-.i:^k  alx-^ut  ]i.ivin<r  FIIA 

-f  :  x^--:r:'  r.-'T  ..:-:r:.ni  .:  .l.^'v  v..:".:  :-a\t.o  c  i  ::o:y.ic5  m  the  vooational 

rhf-.r-  r.r.  Prr.K:v>  Mr.  I^h:v.rin. 

Mr  1^  :m..x.  1       ^  -on>^  I  w.-ir.i  to  thf.uk  you  :or  your 

:?>:  .r.i"^r.v. 

v.":.i;.r::.r.r_  ri:r-R:N>.  I  v  .\->r.:.r.-.;-r.d  yo".i.  M:?s  Keel,  md  the 

':i;r/.:>fr5  fi,"".v:.r'ur/'  .r.j  r  ..  for  o.::?t:i!.d:ng  yh  in  :ipjv:iiinii  Iv- 
:  r:  v:5  :.^.ky. 

M.5^  IIet:^  Thr.r.k  vov.. 

C\f.  r-:.r.r:  Pr.TiRtx-  Ov.r  •  ^  \:  wi.r.o^.-     Mr.  Paul  Gr.ay,  nntionnl 
f      .:: >  ;         :rirv.  F..: .::  v  r  :ir::.cr?  o:  Aii.t :  -o.i. 
'vV.::..-^^.:  ol  ;  0  .r  :  rcr.'.rcd  .-:.ue:;.c:i:        be  inserted  in  the 

T:r:  rrt:.:;rv.:  r;:^rre.*  follow?:] 

rr..-j^..Rrj  ST.«.rrvT —   r  w.-./.i^v  rxn  Or-^.v,  NAnrs.vL  Exrcrrnx  SrcKPi.^KT. 

r:.:..r=:;s^:,  r.i-i  C;zir:.^:ee  Mc:-h^rs- 

T:tr  f  ^-  r-.oer...  I^^.-.^T.-  r.  pas^j^ed  :n  1917.  p:aot*d  einphfisi.-  on  :bo  dovelop- 

'  ^}  .J ' :  '    .  *  e  s        i for  > : v.  d e r.;  >  :r.i :  ^^  ^  v.".  d    i>o  ? : . in ula  t e  prea  r o  r 

.r---t><:  .r  -     .^b.>?ioL                 ^nd  pr^wjde  a.niv.nes  that  would  devel^^j) 

.tid-xi  .- T..-;-^£.<  T^i:.-'  wtre  ^--rter         \                rher.i?elves  0:1  lib- 

ZL-T^  Lz  -       T.T.  '\z..:j  L>  f.*  .^Lnr.r.'.  7  .v;:AV->f*uI   re^i-k-^-n-iiMe  citizens  .nnd 

act:  '  -^  *  ---o.r.rf  Ft.:--*  F.irr.  er-  Ar^^enca  .r.  1^2>  KFA  niemNT> 
i.-^  >:     /  rf..;r.-  r'->?^^^-  >^-.:.Te  f.f.^'i.r.t^  raKt-  1  nde  in  th^-ir  chosen  cxvup.i- 

-  r.                       rt-i  :/r  :bf..r  <u:>:^r.ir.?  schlt venien:>  in  ivcricnlrure  y.ul 
d-  "T- :  rr.^- !  ' 

F-v- :,vr.- .     r.  ."^^  O  r. ere--  :r.  IT-*^-'^  .«rd  :n  If**'*'^.  air-h.-^nred  the 

*m'.>-*         f  ::  •  :r,-:~  *   r.  .r  V  c.."         Acr  ^  .■.:v.ro  t  "^  :n< -'ide  "  >ft-farv.V' 

f  :  r:>  .r .  t  re<*tv:  .r  ..r.  ajT.vi/. rural  ..iret-r  There- 
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f<»rt».  it  has  hewi  ueces.siry  to  modify  all  FFA  activities  to  assure  harmony  with 
the  instructional  programs  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  hotU  students  and  emergiug 
ai;rtcultural  occupatious. 

CUERENT  STATUS 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  maintains  close  working  relationship  with  the 
KF.V  through  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  Programs.  Mr.  H.  N.  Hunsicker, 
Kducation  Xerogram  t>;>ecialist.  Agriculture  and  Agribusiness  Occupatious,  serves 
as  Xatioual  FFA  Advl5K)r.  The  FFA  Program  Planning  and  Development  Division 
of  the  National  Organization  is  coordinated  by  the  National  FFA  Executive  Sec- 
retary. Four  full-time  experienced  professionals,  employed  and  paid  by  the  FFA, 
de\ote  full-time  in  providing  services  to  the  50  $tate  Associations  (including 
IMierto  Rico).  The  result  has  been  a  positive  Influence  on  the  instructional  pro- 
;:rams  In  Vocational  Agriculture  and  helping  FFA  members  achieve  occupational 
objectives  and  develop  personal  competencies. 

A  Hoard  of  Directors,  composed  of  five  USOE  employees  and  four  elected  State 
SuiKTvisors  of  Agricultural  Kducation,  serves  as  a  legal  agent  for  the  FFA.  It 
.set><  policy  and  gives  direction  to  the  organization.  The  Board  operates  under  a 
Fctleral  Charter  (P.Iv.  81-740)  granted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1950. 

.4.  Major  Accomplishments 

1.  Metnbenhip  has  increased  from  443,(Ml  in  1968  to  453,808  in  1973.  Approxi- 
mately 40^  are  enrolled  in  Agribusiness  training. 

•J.  iltnority  groups,  both  girls  and  blacks,  have  exemplified  outstanding  per- 
.^aml  ui.  ilities  and  many  ha\e  received  honors  on  the  local,  State  and  National 
lex  els.  • 

LcadcrHhip  Training  Conferences,  five  for  Chapter  OflScers  and  nine  Hegional 
Coiiferences  for  State  Officers,  have  had  a  great  "impact"  on  the  quality  of  FFA 
<»ffit-ers  in  preparing  them  to  inspire  younger  members  and  project  a  positive  and 
<lcviral>le  image  of  Vocational  Technical  Education  which  has  been  readily  ac- 
icpted  hy  leaders  in  government,  business,  industry,  and  the  lay  public. 

4.  The  FFA  International  Exchange  Program  for  Work  Experience  Abroad 
lias  grown  from  18  iviirtici pants  in  1968  to  121  in  19T3,  involving  27  countries. 

T).  Involvement  of  Competent  Leaders  from  education,  business,  industry  and 
i.r;;anIziitions,  as  con.snltants,  has  heli>ed  keep  FFA  in  harmony  with  the  instruc- 
tional programs  in  its  obUgatlon  to  better  serve  the  new  and  emerging  needs  of 
Agriculture  with  well  trained  students. 

«.  Degree  Qualifieations-'Chapter  Atcard  Programs  (3)  ;  Agricultural  Pro- 
fiaencn  Awards  (18)  ;  and  Judging  Contests  (7)  have  all  been  broadened  in  scope 
:iiul  np<lated  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  today's  agriculture.  The  results 
have  been  a  substantial  increase  in  member  involvement  and  receiving  appro- 
priate recognition.  Minority  groups,  younger  members  and  the  handicapped  have 
profited  greatly.  ,  ^ 

7.  Teacher  Improvement  has  been  a  h!gh  priority  objective  of  the  FFA.  I-  depth 
workshops  are  held  annually  to  Involve  State  ntaff  members  and  teachers.  The 
co<«t  of  developing  niateriaU  and  travel  is  paid  by  the  FFA. 

The  importance  of  Agriculture  to  meet  domestic  and  international  demands 
has  never  been  greater.  The  opportunity  for  America  to  maintain  Its  position  as 
a  world  leader  in  Agriculture  can  l>e  assured  through  support  at  all  levels  to 
€Hlucational  programs  like  Vocational  Agricultnre-FFA  to  help  prepare  todays 
youth  for  tomorrow's  dynamic  industry  of  Agriculture. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  PAUL  GKAY,  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA,  ALEXANDRIA, 
VA.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CARLA  CHENETTE,  STATE  PRESIDENT, 
CONNECTICUT:  AND  DOYLE  WAYBRIOHT,  NATIONAL  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Gn.w.  Tlmnk  you.  Mr.  Chainnnn.  May  I  introduce  Carla  Che- 
netto  nnd  Dovle  Wavi)ri<rht. 

I  do  wisli'to  save  time,  but  I  would  he  remits  if  I  did  not  make  a 
few  statements  that  I  feel  would  be  rather  pertinent  to  the  issues  we 
are  discussing  this  morning. 
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The  first  Federal  legislation*  passed  in  1017.  i)laced  oinphasi,'^  on 
the  development  of  ocTunntional  conipettMioies  in  apricultui-e.  How- 
ever* a  need  became  evident  to  include  activities  for  students  that 
would  also  stimulate  greater  interest  in  their  chosen  occupation*  and 
provide  for  the  development  of  \vellMX)uiided  individuals  who  woulil 
be  better  able  to  establish  themselves  on  the  farm  and  in  the  com- 
munity as  financially  successful  responsible  citizens,  and  outstanding 
leaders. 

This  **sparked''  the  efforts  of  early  i)ioneei'S  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture to  organize  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  in  19*28. 

FFA  members  are  self-confident*  possess  {X)sitive  attitudes,  take 
pride  in  tlieir  chosen  occupation,  and  are  recognized  for  their  out- 
standing achievements  in  agriculture  and  j>ersonal  development. 

Federal  legislation  passeil  by  Congi^ess  in  10G3  and  in  1968  author- 
ized the  broadening  of  the  instruction  in  vwational  agricultu:*e  to 
include  **off-farnr*  occupational  training  for  all  students  interestevl 
in  becoming  established  in  an  agricultural  career.  Therefore*  it  luii? 
))e«  i>  necessiiry  to  modify  all  FFA  activities  to  jissure  harmony  with 
the  instructional  programs  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  both  students  and 
emer  ging  agriculturar  occupations. 

There  are  at  least  three  of  your  colleagues  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  present  time  who  were  members  of  this  organization : 
Congress  Hansen  from  Idaho*  Congress  Fuqua  from  Florida*  and 
Congressman  Jerrj'  Litton  from  Missouri. 

Mr*  Lehmav  [presiding].  I  wonder  if  at  some  time  in  the  futme 
you  might  change  your  name  to  Future  Agri-Congress  of  America? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  answer  to  your  question  is*  no.  We  have  enjoyo<l 
considerable  support  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  a  part  of 
vo<*atiomd  education  in  agriculture.  However*  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  one  statement  here.  The  only  Fe<leral  money  the  FFA  receives  is 
the  salary  for  the  National  Executive  Secretim',  whicli  is  by  law* 
Public  Law  740*  signed  by  the  late  Harry  Tnunan*  authorizing  the 
Office  of  Education  to  employ  a  man  in  tlie  field  of  aijricultui'e  to 
serve  as  executive  secretary- :  Mr.  Neville  Hunsicker  does  serve  as 
the  national  advisor*  and  is  j^rogram  speiualist*  Agriculture  'Agribusi- 
ness; Education.  DUTE.  There  *ire  five  other  men  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation wlio  serve  on  the  FFA  Board  of  Directors*  all  of  whom  are 
employed  at  i-egional  USOE  offices. 

Even  thohjrh  the  field  of  agriculture  has  l>eon  thought  to  be  dimin- 
ishinir  nevertheless*  records  show  over  6<X)*CXH^  enrollment  in  vocfi- 
nohal  a<?nculture.  The  FFA  has  enjoyed  a  tremendous  increase  iu 
nieml>ership*  and  the  mcmbersliip  statement  on  mv  testimony  is  incor- 
ret*t.  We  now  have  a  total  membersliip  of  over  4G5.000. 

The  areas  of  leadersliip  training  ha?  been  broadened  as  well  as  in 
the  international  exchange  program,  I  believe  that  tliis  broadens  the 
concept  and  understanding  of  narticipants  from  other  countries*  and 
at  the  same  time  has  given  FFA  memlK^i-s  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  more  clearly  see  the  total  international  aspect  of  apiculture  and 
agribusiness. 

We  have  been  able  to  involve  leadeis  of  business*  industry*  and 
education  to  work  with  us  in  planning  and  updating  each  of  our  award 
programs,  contest?;*  and  pai'^icularly  the  in^trnctional  prceram.  I  be- 
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lievo  vou  cnn  sec  tlio  lulvuntage  of  this  is  to  focns  our  programs  on 
the  nooas  of  stu<lo!its  and  osj>ocinlly  ajrii^'ulture<  airribusmess. 

We  have  just  completed  a  mooting  of  -2  <hiys  with  13  i)e<mlo.  phui- 
niiig  a  new  program  in  horse  production,  I  servo  as  head  of  pro- 
«'niin  Planning  and  Dovolopmont  Division  at  the  National  tt\ 
Center:  all  the  expenses  of  stair  time,  printing,  and  programs  are  paid 
entirely  by  the  FFA.  What  I  am  saving  hoi-e  is  that  the  FFA  pays  the 
cost  of  diis  completely,  except  my  salary.  ^ 

Today  we  arc  rocogni/.ing  the  great  prostigo  of  a^rricuiture.  It  is 
vorv  important  not  onlv  domestically  hut  iiitoriiationally.  aiul  we  fool 
thrbu'Wi  cntioiial  agriculture  training  provided  by  the  Ofiico  of 
Education,  c-ad  also  through  the  FFA  to  specitically  train  and  de- 
velop these  individuals  within  the  framework  of  this  program,  thus 
wo  are  keeping  abreast  of  industry  changes  and  meeting  the  unportant 
needs  of  students  of  vocational  agriculture,  , 

I  feel  I  would  he  remiss  if  I  did  not  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
those  two  young  people,  both  FFA  moml>oi^.  to  address  thenisolvos 
to  the  committee  on  any  question  you  might  have  relating  to  the  1*1^  A 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional  program  m  agricultuinl 
education, 

Mr,  Lehmax.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr,  Steiger,  ,      .  ,    i  .    ^nna  a 

Mr.  Stkiokr,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearings  we  had  in  1%8  ana 
later  In  particular,  wo  had  8  hearing  in  Iowa.  We  had  the  national 
FFA  president  who  testified.  The  debate  at  the  time  was  whether  to 
decategorize  vocational  education.  . 

The  argument  made  by  the  Future  Fanners  at  the  time  w.ns  that 
it  would  kill  agricultural'  education  in  all  the  States.  I  note  that  you 
are  not  onlv  hardly  killed  but  have  a  greater  memborship  than  ever 
before.  You  say  you  have  something  like  r»00.000  euro  led  m  vocation:il 
a^^riculture.  How  many  are  eligible  for  FFA  membership «  ^ 
"^Mr.  GpwW,  605.000  are  actually  enrolled,  so  we  have  between  iO  to 
SO  percent  of  our  members  enrolled  in  FFA.  -n  *  ^ 

Mr  Stetokr.  Mav  I  ask  the  two  student  representafives  from  Future 
Farmeri5  one  question  I  have  asked  of  each  of  the  representatives  ))re- 
cedinir  you.  Is  there  a  rationale  for  Future  I  armers  of  America  being 
separate  and  distinct  from  somebody  else? 

Mr  WwRRioHT.  I  wholeheartedlv  agree  with  the  testimony  gnen 
bv  otiier  students.  I  can't  possibly  see  how  all  the  organizations  coni- 
billed  would  be  elYectivc  in  light  of  oui-  respective  goals.  \\  e  are  ditTei - 
ent.  each  one  of  us.  even  though  we  do  have  the  common  interests  of 
leadership  and  vocations  that  we  are  interested  in  A\  e  do  share  tho^^ 
particular  common  interests  in  different  wavs.  The  participation  of 
both  ndults  and  memboi-s  on  the  National  Coordmatrng  Council  for 
Vocational  Student  Organizations  and  also  at  leadership  oonferen^^^^^ 
on  both  the  State  and  l^al  levels  are  good  examples  of  how  we  sliaie 
o  r  in  e  e^  But  we  do  have  a  good  purpose  for  beiu<i  organized 
S^^^i  S  of  all  six  organizations  being  one  large  gix>up. 

ilr  S^^^^^      If  vou  )iad  to  look  back,  how  long  have  you  been 

in  FFA? 
Miss  CiTKNETTK.  Six  vcars. 
Mr,  Stkic.er.  Wliat  changes  liave  taken  place  ? 
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Miss  Chexeite.  Wien  I  started  in  1969,  girls  were  not  allowed  as 
members  on  the  national  level,  although  thev  were  allowed  member- 
ship on  the  State  level.  Today  we  enjoy  all  privileges  of  national 
membership. 

As  to  other  changes,  FFA  and  agriculture  has  become  more  accepted 
in  the  high  schools.  When  I  first  started  as  a  freshman,  many  of  the 
vocational  students  were  looked  down  upon.  As  it  turns  out,  today  a 
majority  of  the  vocational  agriculture  schools  also  have  college  prep 
work  for  students,  therefore  many  vocational  agriculture  students  are 
going  on  to  pursue  profesional  careers  in  agriculture.  This  is  a  very 
major  change  I  have  seen. 

Also,  I  would  say  there  is  considerably  more  relevant  instruction 
in  both  the  classrooms  and  outside  the  classrooms.  It  is  more  learning 
by  doing  and  not  sitting  in  classr9oms  hearing  a  lecture  and  expecting 
to  know  what  to  do  when  you  get  out  on  your  own.  I  think  the  learning- 
by-doing  aspect  is  the  most  important  part  of  these  organizations. 
*  Mr.  Waybrioht.  When  we  were  organized  in  1928,  our  organization 
was  basically  for  those  individuals  going  back  to  the  farm  and  f arm- 
inir  as  an  occupation.  Within  the  past  10  to  15  years,  the  organization 
lias  also  included  many  aspects  of  agribusiness,  such  as  training  indi- 
viduals for  the  businesses  that  serve  the  farmer. 

Of  course,  in  vocational  agriculture  classes,  and  also  within  the 
FFA*  we  have  taken  that  into  account  and  are  preparing  more  and 
more  stutlents  in  those  particular  areas. 

^Ir.  SiEiGER.  Let  me  clarify  one  last  question.  The  National  Execu- 
tive Secrctar>-  of  Future  Farmers  is  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  is  paid  bv  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  true,  although  I  do  have  other  res^nsibilities  m 
tlic  USOE.  That  is,  I  ser\'e  as  a  liaison  officer  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  work  \ct\  carefully  with  the  other  student  organizations  direc- 
tors. I  keep  the  Office  of  Education  informed  of  business  transacted 
in  our  student  directors  meetings  every  month ;  this  assures  OE  that 
the  things  we  do  are  in  line  with  the  high  priorities  established  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  not  onlv  in  developing  skill  competencies  but  to 
ofTectivelv  prepare  students  with  responsible  leadership  charactenstics 
and  who^can  project  the  proper  image  of  technical-vocational  educa- 
tion which  will  readily  be  accepted  by  business,  industry  and  the  lay 

^  "mh  Stkiokk.  Am  I  correct  in  what  I  said  at  the  outset  in  my  analysis 
to  the  effect  that  vocational  agriculture  education  in  the  last  5  years 
has  not  suffered  a  decline? 

Mr  Gr.\y.  Wc  have  continued  to  grow  and  broaden  and  increase, 
not  onlv  from  the  standpoint  of  production  agriculture,  which  is  still 
the  basic.  We  know  from  national  snrv-eys  that  over  20  percent  are 
<roincr  directlv  back  into  farming  and  over  40  percent  are  making  in- 
roads to  become  established  in  farming.  But  the  biggest  thrust  we 
have  had  in  the  past  vearshas  been  in  the  off-farm  areas,  such  as  tram- 
msi  in  the  areas  of  sales,  service,  and  the  preparation  of  people  to  help 
the  fanner  do  a  more  effective  job  of  servmg  the  American  public. 
Mr.  Stkigeu.  One  last  question,  if  I  can,  which  is  totally  "njelated^ 
One  of  the  particular  programs  that  I  have  followed  with  ^  J  A.flnd 
you  must  understand  I  have  a  brother  who  is  president  of  the  FFA 
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chapter  in  Oshkosh,  but  the  safety  thrust  has  always  been  one  of  the 
programs  that  you  carry  on.  Can  I  ask  you  or  any  one  of  the  three 
of  you  to  indicate  to  me  what  work  has  been  done  just,  let's  say,  in  the 
past  three  months  with  occupational  safety  in  regard  to  protective 
structures  and  the  effort  to  provide  machine  guarding? 

How  do  you  translate  that  significant  increase  in  the  awareness  of 
and  concern  over  farm  safety  into  the  FFA  program  ? 

Mr.  WAYBRioirr,  That  program  is  one  gi-owmg  considerably  in  our 
organization  and  is  being  recognized  on  all  levels.  As  to  what  we  have 
done  to  comply  with  laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  safety,  I  ^ness 
the  b^t  way  1  could  answer  that  question  is  to  say  we  tiy  to  instill  in 
our  members  to  obey  the  laws  and  regulations  at  all  tmies  and  our 
proiri'ams  are  being  adjusted  to  meet  tliose  requirements, 

Mr.  Steioer.  Have  you  made  any  studies  as  to  what  covers  safety 
under  the  act? 

Jlr.  Watbrtght.  Many  of  our  agriculture  teachers  are  doing  this, 
and  are  including  safety  instruction  to  their  students, 

Mr.  Steioer.  ^Vhat  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what  leadership  does 
Future  Fanners  of  America  give  to  a  local  vocational  education 
chapter. 

Mr.  WAYBRiGirr.  We  have  two  gentlemen  who  head  up  our  contests 
and  awards  programs;  most,  if  not  all  deal  vnth  the  different  aspects 
'  of  t!ie  safety  program.  They  develop,  print,  and  distribute  material 
to  the  local  advisors  in  rehition  to  tht  program  you  are  speaking  of, 

Mr.  Gr.\y.  I  am  on  the  board  of  the  National  Directors  of  Safety 
Council,  and  served  2  years  as  chairman  of  the  National  Youth  Safety- 
Conference.  Each  of  the  student  organizations  in  this  room  has  a 
representative  on  the  safety  conference  and  also  students  who  are 
involved. 

Now  specifically  the  FFA  has  a  national  chapter  contest  for  saiety. 
We  have  prepared  a  very  excellent  handbook  for  teachers  to  use  m 
teaching  this  program^  We  use  people  in  government  and  industry  and 
business,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  but  also  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  officials  to  get  the  right  material  and  information  m  this 

handbook.  ,    #  v-  • 

Now  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  program  in  the 
last  2  years,  it  lias  grown  from  295  chapters  to  495  chapters,  being 
recognized  on  a  national  level  for  outstanding  accomplishments  in  the 
total  field  of  safety.  We  work  very  closely  with  the  people  who  develop 
occupational  standards.  In  fact,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  last  March  we 
liad  one  of  the  regional  directors  address  himself  for  one  whole  after- 
noon in  this  area.  We  are  cognizant  we  need  to  be  doing  more  in  this 

area.  .    ,  i      ,  n 

As  indicated  by  Doyle,  a  local  teacher,  m  ms  classroom  work  and  all 

aspects  of  his  vocational  training  emphasizes  safety* 
Mr.  Steioer.  May  I  ask  for  copies  of  materials  you  have  prepared? 
Mr.  Gray*  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  make  those  available  to 

^^Mr.  Steioer.  After  I  have  had  a  chance  to  review  them,  I  would  like 
to  someday  be  able  to  come  back  to  you  and,  if  I  can  suggest  modifica- 
tions or  improvements  in  what  is  being  done,  I  would  be  grateful  for 
the  chance  to  do  that. 

44-fi22— 7r  13 
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Ifr,  GiuiT.  Not  only  that,  but  I  will  provide  you  with  the  10  out* 
stamding  chapters  within  the  last  year.  1  don't  know  if  you  gentlemen 
iaxxi  ii£^d  of  BOAC — ^Building  Our  American  Communities.  It  was 
iiuxaated  through  the  FniHA,  Lnited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

BOAC  has  had  a  great  impact  on  community  development  which 
iidates  not  only  to  safety,  but  to  getting  the  students  involved  in  mak- 
ing ihsax  commnnity  a  Setter  place  in  which  to  live  and  to  work. 

1  ^irai  be  more  than  happy  to  provide  you  with  tlie  materials  on 
BOAe 

'I5n5  is  also havingan  impact  on  five  land  grant  universities  wliere 
^e  bar^  been  ti^ng  FFA  money  to  set  up  courses  of  instruction  for 
Xjeacbers  to  xase  in  community  development. 

Again,  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  provide  all  of  this  material 
to  Ton. 

Mr.  SiHia^L  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LcHJCAx.  My  district  is  not  overrun  with  farmers,  but  we  have 
eaijoyed  your  testimony  and  find  it  to  be  most  beneficial. 
Mr.  Geat.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Lehmax.  Our  next  ^dtness  is  Mr.  Edward  Miller,  execvitive 
<ijrpctor«,  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America — ^Phi  Beta  Lambda. 
TTithont  objection  your  prepared  statement  will  be  included  in  tlie 
record  at  this  point. 

[Prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

IteTAjaa)  Statement  of  Edwaeo  D.  Mn.iJnt,  Executive  Director.  FrrrvRK 
35rsiKEss  Tjr.;^i)Eitf>  of  Amekica.  Phi  Beta  Lambda,  Ji?a,  Wasuingtox,  D.C. 

Most  recent  fiimres  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  indicate  that  mure  than 
l.€00.OC*0  students  are  presently  enrolled  in  bu<;iness  and  office  programs  in  sec- 
«id^rT  fcnd  postsecondary  institutions  across  the  nation.  Regrettably,  fewer 
ilxfiii  125,000  of  tliese  students  are  presently  actively  engaged  in  activities  pro- 
Tid^  >>y  the  Fatnre  3nsine5is  Lenders  of  America-Phi  Beta  Lambda.  However, 
T^ose  who  are  or  hav<*  been  affiliated  with  thia  organization  serve  as  models  of 
-wliat  can  be  aehievec  in  total  student  development  through  a  strong,  viable, 
and  hxfih-quality  prQg:-am  of  instruction  in  vocational  education.  Tlie  programs 
mjilemeitfcd  through  FBLA-PBL  chapters  are  centered  around  developing 
«ireer  awareness  as  well  as  providing  opportunities  for  the  exploration  and 
7»rf5»arat3on  for  excitiig  and  rewarding  careers.  Activities  of  FBLA-l'BL  are 
mTi'jxaL  relevant  anc.  based  upon  the  needs,  interests,  conct*i*ns,  goals,  and 
vlfafms  of  irs  members. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  FBLA-PBL  activities,  as  well  as  the  concerns  and 
achjercroents  of  individual  members,  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
pfTsonal  and  cooperative  involvement  in  activities  that  have  helped  develop 
*,tron?er  programs  in  vocational  education.  Members  awareness  and  creative  in- 
teraction in  problems  r.nd  activities  relating  to  their  peers,  schools,  communitie$(. 
aad  <nir  nation  clearly  point  out  a  singleness  of  purpose — that  of  developing 
vftCLtioiial  students  for  leadership  roles,  responsible  titizenship,  and  an  oppor- 
rnnicy  perform  future  vital  work.  State  agencies  must  be  aware  of  the  vital 
ro)e  of  Future  Business  leaders  of  America-Phi  Beta  Lambda  in  the  overall 
OTccess  of  rocationfil  business  education  so  that  funds  from  federal,  state  and 
local  5«<mrees  can  be  pror»erly  allocated.  Proper  leadership  and  string  support  for 
mrHcTiItmi-reiate'l  student  organizations  are  needed  to  meet  the  personal  and 
manpower  demands  of  our  increasingly  complex  society. 

BACKGE0i;2?T> 

Tocational  Student  Oi^nizatioiis  was  defined  in  the  Federal  Register.  Volume 
55.  as: 

*V3  >  Tod^tional  Youth  Onranizations.  The  program  of  instruction  may  incluOe 
jjctivities  of  Vocational  Education  Youth  Organizations  which  are  nn  integral 
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part  of  vocAtlonal  instruction  offered  and  which  are  supervised  by  vocational 
educatiOiU  jjerisonnel." 

Sincfe  it8  inception  in  February  1942,  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  nas 
made  steady  progress  in  the  number  of  chapters  organized,  its  program  of  serv-" 
ice,  aiid  total  membership.  At  the  end  of  the  1972-73  school  year,  mewbershii* 
in  FBLA  had  reached  approximately  94,000,  and  over  12,000  students  were 
meinbers  of  Thi  Beta  Lambda,  the  postsecondary  division.  The  ntmiber  of  FBLA 
and  TBL  ciiapters  combined  went  over  5,800. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  secondary  and  postsecondary  students  enrolled  il^ 
all  business  and  office  programs  in  high  schools,  community  aud  junior  colleges^ 
four-year  colleges  and  universities,  vocational-technical  schools,  aud  independent 
business  scliools.  Membership  figures  are  expected  to  increase  each  year  ba.se<> 
on  past  trends  and  potential  membership  figures  from  USOE.  Based  on  incotn" 
ing  membership  data  for  tl)e  1973-74  year  to  date,  this  year  will  show  a  10-15 
percent  increase  over  last  year.  Tbe  current  school  year  already  finds  nearly 
6,000  chartered  FBLA-Fhi  Beta  Lambda  chapters  o|)erating  in  each  of  the  fifty 
states  as  well  as  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Local  and  state  chapters  of  FBLA  and  PBL  operate  under  charters  granted 
by  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America-Phi  Beta  Lambda,  Inc.  Each  chapter 
adopts  its  own  constitution,  but  conducts  projects  an<l  programs  withhi  the 
framework  of  the  national  organization.  All  FBLA  and  PBL  chapter?  are  under 
the  guidance  of  fully  qualified  business  teachers  oflldally  recognized  by  the  local 
school,  state  department  of  education,  and  national  headquarters. 

FBLA-PBI^  operates  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  OflSce  of  Education,  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  and  the  National  Business  Education  Association. 
It  Is  on  the  approved  list  of  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 

Future  Business  Leaders  of  America-Phi  Beta  Lambda  supports  itself  finan- 
cially through  membership  dues  and  marginal  profits  from  the  sale  of  organiza- 
tional paraphernalia.  FBLA  dues  are  $1.50  per  member  pe?  year;  PBU  $2.00  per 
member  per  year.  Major  expenses  of  the  association  include  cost  of  administra- 
tion, office  rent,  supplies,  travel  for  professional  staff  and  national  officers,  publi- 
cations, service  to  State  Departments  of  Vocational  Education,  national  confer- 
ences, and  program  development  and  implementation. 

The  Board  of  Directors  functions  as  the  governing  body  and  includes  ten 
voting  members:  two  state  supervisers,  two  city  supervisers,  two  local  chapter 
advisers,  two  teacher-educators,  and  two  national  student  oflflcers.  Eacn  board 
member  serves  a  three-year  term,  with  the  exception  of  the  students  who  ser\*e 
for  only  one  year.  Ex  officio  board  members  include  a  representative  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Activities  for  the  FBLA  or  Phi  Beta  Lambda  student  through  classroom  re- 
lated activities  that  develop  occupational  awareness  include : 

1.  Relate  learning  to  what  is  to  be  applied  outside  of  sch<K)l 

2.  Acquaint  job  descriptions  of  occupations  that  utilize  the  skills  or  competen- 
cies learned 

3.  Understanding  Interrelatedness  of  jobs  in  business  and  office  occupations 

4.  Understanding  the  personal,  social,  and  economic  sigultieance  of  each  busi- 
ness occupation. 

WAYS  ANn  MEANS  OF  MEMBERSHIP  INVOLVEMENT 

Bus!nes.s  and  office  education  students  become  involved  in  FBLA-PBL  pr^» 
grams  because  of  their  desire  to  become  affiiiated  with  a  professional  organization 
which  incorporates  cOKrurricular  activities  with  the  program  of  study  they  are 
pursuing.  Often  initial  interest  in  FBLA-PBL  is  sparked  by  interest  in  special 
programs.  The  advantages  of  belonging  to  FBLA-PBL  are  many  as  are  its  contri- 
butions to  the  overall  educational  program. 

Activities  of  FBIiA  and  PBL  provide  an  opportunity  for  business  and  office 
students  to  prepare  for  business  careers.  Members  learn  how  to  engage  in  indi- 
vidual and  group  business  enterprises;  how  to  hold  office  and  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  group;  how  to  work  with  representatives  of  other  youth  organizations; 
and  how  to  compete  honorably  with  their  colleagues  on  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels.  Members  can  participate  in  annual  state  and  national  conferences 
and  leadership  workshops,  visit  other  chapters,  ami  husine.ss  and  industrial 
enterprises,  and  come  in  contact  with  a  number  of  successful  busiueriS  men  ami 
women. 
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STXBNGTH  OF  THE  PBOGRAil 

A  State  and  nati(malb-  affiliated  organization  for  all  high  school  an^-^^stsec- 
ondarv  students  enrc^led  in  vocaUonal  business  and  office  programs.  1-  l5ivA-f  kl, 
oi^rate<  a>  an  integral  part  of  the  school  programs  under  the  guidance  and  lead- 
ership of  business  teachers,  state  supervisors,  school  administrators,  and  busines5>- 
iLvn  and  wouien.  The  activities  of  FBLA  and  PBL  provide  an  opportunity  for 
b«-i!iess  and  offi«*  students  to  prepare  for  business  careers.  As  mentioned  above, 
members  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  and  group  enterprises  m 
carter  development :  hold  office  and  direct  affairs  of  the  group ;  work  with  repro- 
5entaTiTes  of  other  vouth  organizations:  and  compete  honorably  with  their  col- 
leaiTues  on  the  local"  state,  and  national  levels  in  organized  and  planned  career 
development  activiiies- 

cxy.TTn  FDUCATION  TIE 

Furui^  Business  Ijeaders  of  America-Phi  Beta  lambda  is  instruuiental  in  the 
de\eiopii5eni  of  career  education.  Some  of  the  contributions  of  the  organization 
to  the  c-areer  education  program  are : 

1.  extension  of  the  learning  process 

2.  mutual  interest  exchange 

3.  realistic  view  of  the  employ world 

4.  >4^h<^\  activity  for  students  in  cooperative  programs 
.\  v^b  i-ontacts 

6.  devrfopment  of  a  competitive  spirit 

T.  opportunity  to  learn  human  relations  skills  ^  ,   ^,  ^    ,    ,         „  #^H«<r 
development  of  responsible  nature-,  higher  scholasUc  standards,  and  a  feeling 

""'SSSon  in  FB1^\  or  PBL  offers  a  concurricular  activity  wjich  indirectly 
refers  to  the  ?areer  education  curriculum.  Interest  in  studies  is  heightened  and 

''^^^^n^  tie^in  with  .areer  education  is.  perhaps,  through  the  FBLA-PBL 
iia-..^nal  awards  programs  and  series  of  career  competency  events. 

VIABILITY  AND  GEOWTH  TBEKDS 

Futnre  Business  Leaders  of  America  and  Phi  Beta  Lambda  see  a  very  active 
and  involved  future  for  both  student  divisions.  Long-range  plans  reflect  the  broad- 
pn!niT  of  the  care-er  programs,  additional  membership  services  as  well  as  chapter 
Services,  closer  relationship  with  the  business  community,  and  an  exceptional 
growth^  in  membership  due  to  the  ever  improving  program  of  activities  and 

^TcSa^  th**  total  -nudent  membership  of  FBLA  and  Phi  Beta  Lambda  is  nearing 
110  tK»o'in  over  OSOO  chartered  chapters  throughout  the  United  States  and  terri- 
ToriU  Both  divisions  c,f  the  organization  operate  as  an  integral  Dart  of  the  school 
pr!c^m  under  the  guidance  of  business  teachers,  state  superMsor.s.  school  ad- 
niinUtrators,  and  businessmen. 

AcnvrriEs  fob  the  BrsiNEss  education  teaches 

T«»  develop  student  self-awareness  and  iwsitive  attitudes  toward  self,  school, 
'\n,\  work,  teacher-advisers  of  FBtA-PBL :  ,  , 

i.  Compliment  students  for  work  well  done  to  help  them  recognize  their 
<:reninh^  and  develop  self-confidence  ,  .  *, 

T  Help  students  find  «ut  what  they  are  not  able  to  do  through  constructive 

^^^."  Iv^pliment  students  for  demonstrating  human  relations  skills— ensure 
^•udents  have  ample  opportunities  for  interaction 

**4.  r<e  the  vocational  student  group  to  provide  expanded  opportunities  for 
.-tudems  to  practice  human  relations  skills. 

SUVMABT 

Membership  In  Future  Business  Ix^aders  of  America-Phi  Beta  Lambda  must 
be'  made  available  to  all  students  in  vocational  business  and  offipe  education 
i>rf.mms  A^  the  value  of  vocational  student  groups  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
vocational  education  program  has  been  demonstrated,  it  is  essential  that  the 
need  for  continued  federal  support  of  these  programs  be  recognized. 
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Future  Bn^ness  Leaders  of  Americt^Pbi  Beta  Lambda  is  the  tool  that  can 
motivate  studenta  to  explore  and  prepare  for  business  careers.  It  can  serve  ua  a 
laboratory  for  personal  development,  providing  opportunities  for  involvement 
of  all  students.  Through  active  membership,  students  can  learn  to  project  a 
des^lnible  and  positive  Image  of  vocational  business  education  that  will  be 
accepted  by  leaders  in  education,  business,  industr;?,  and  the  general  public 

David  Bleberly,  FBLA  National  President,  said  in  an  address  to  the  Ame.lcan 
Vocational  Association  convention  this  year ; 

*\  .  .  IVe  heard  people  say  that  vocational  students  are  treated  like  second* 
class  citizens.  I'm  not  sure  that*8  true.  IVa  the  NOXvocatlonal  students  In  my 
school  who  are  Intimlated  by  the  very  idea  of  filling  out  a  Form  1040.  It's  the 
NOXvocatlonal  students  who  think  that  5  i^rcent  Interest  Is  5  percent  Interest 
whether  It  is  paid  from  the  first  of  the  month  or  the  day  of  deposit.  It*s  the  NOX- 
vocatlonal students  who  don't  realize  that  their  boss  may  not  be  doing  them 
such  a  fnvor  by  paying  them  In  cash  so  he  won't  have  to  withhold  social  secu- 
rity from  their  wages.  Now,  can  you  really  say  the  nlucatlon  they're  getting  is 
FIRST  CI^VSS?  They  need  to  know  those  things.  We  all  need  to  know  them— 
and  lots  more. 

"...  I  think  I'm  learning  more  about  living,  surviving,  and  getting  back  the 
most  for  the  effort  I  put  out  than  stuaents  whose  educational  program  Isolates 
them  from  the  r^al  world.  My  business  classes — and  my  involvement  In  TBhA — 
have  put  me  in  touch  with  the  real  world,  and  I*m  learning  things  that  prepare 
me  not  only  for  my  employment  future  but  for  my  future  as  an  employed  person. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  D.  KIUER,  EXECTJTIVE  DIRECTOR. 
FTITTIRE  BTTSIKESS  LEADERS  OF  AMERICA— PHI  BETA  lAKBDA, 
UrC,  WASHIBGTON,  D.C. ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JEANNETTE  THOMP- 
SON, FLORIDA  FBLA  PRESIDENT;  AND  C.  JONES  HOOKS,  NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT.  PHI  BETA  LAMBDA 

ilr.  ^IiLLKR.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  .expressing  appreciation  for 
beinsr  invited  here  today. 

Our  testimony  has  been  submitted.  One  page  may  be  missing  from 
some  of  the  statements  that  are  in  your  hands,  but  the  clerk  will  supply 
the  missing  page. 

Our  oganization  has  a  membership  this  year  exceeding  125,000  mem- 
l)ers.  We  feel  that  the  students  I  brought  with  me  today  are  represent- 
ative of  this  membership.  I  am  going  to  introduce  them  in  a  moment 
to  give  their  views  and  testimony. 

However,  in  order  to  stay  within  the  high  noon  deadline,  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  read  portions  of  my  report,  as  it  will  go  into  the 
record  anyway,  but  simply  paraphrase  some  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses as  a  tool  which  can  motivate  students  to  explore  and  prepare  for 
Duslnoss  careers.  Business  touches  every  American,  whether  as  a  stu- 
dent or  as  a  consumer.  Business  must  touch  every  American.  We  feel, 
therefore,  we  are  a  very  vital  part  of  the  business  program. 

Our  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  program  can  serve  as  a 
laboratory  for  personal  development,  providing  opportunities  for  in- 
volvement of  all  students,  giving  the  student  a  means  to  expand  on  the 
'"lassroom  instruction. 

Through  active  mmebership,  individuals  can  learn  to  project  a 
de.^irnble  imafire  of  vocational  education  which  we  hope  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  leaders  in  business,  industry,  and  the  general  public. 

To  testify  as  members  of  the  organization,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Jeannette  Thompson,  FBLA  State  president  in  Florida,  who  has 
ser\'ed  on  various  committees  for  us  across  the  coimtry.  With  her  is 
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C  Jni>:s  Konfe.  ^rho  hns  boon  n  past  national  prc*i?idont  of  Fiuuro 
Business  Lraders  of  America  and  is  currently  fjerving  us  national 
jiiis'tdiun  of  Piii  Beia  Lnmbda,  He  is  from  Georjria. 
3  AVi •]  ask  Mis>  l'lK)nn>?on  to  make  lior  pn^jicntation. 

Mr.iJTmttA-K.  What  part  of  Florida  are  you  from? 

}Cj?-  TnoMPsoN.  r>nde  City. 

A  iiurii  school  snuionT  iro{^  tb.rouirh  a  very  confuf^cd  period.  Ho  hns 
Tf  vie.  »c5f  v^hm  he  3>  <:oiiur  to  do  for'the  rest  of  his  life.  This  organiza- 
1  }07.  .FBLA  t  jf  inipona'm  to  me  and  other  high  school  ^tudcnts,  Vou 
Mi^i'^  svinjoiirliiir  TO  tnl!  back  on.  Throngh  this  organization  yon  letirn 
uloiur  ^  ith  ])('(«]»lr.  but  the  main  thing  you  learn  is  responsibility, 
;.n.t  Th:>  if  Inc  kiixir  tremendously  among  high  school  stndents, 

FBT-A  If  the  orp.nizanon  tliat  cau  help  vou  build  >our  iTubviduul- 
'>.T  {insf»  here  ist  have  i>rocn»ms  .^^uch  as  the  Mareh  of  Dimes  and 

«  nu  .»f  t1'(  lietK'T  T^art?  of  the  natiouju  onraniy.ation  i>  oj)  -n  conpe- 
1  ThiK.  Tiierc  cnii't  b.  a::yiiiing  hotter  in  b)jihlin:r  vour  (•::ar.v^t'M'«  ^  on 
rh.r  uiorr  thn:  tli^  ait  of  ^vnming:  >ou  also  tind  what  yo  \  :M-e  coiiipet- 
.):£:  To;,  and  vAwt  \ou  will  irnni — ^this  is  all  very  iu^j>orl:)':t. 

Aif.i.  ]>arnoisni  i-  n  '^cry  biir  Thini:  in  FBLA*.  Po  yos:  roalixe  how 
7i;:*7  }  i.l.'Tit-  :hvvv  are  w]in  don't  undeisiaiul  the  Coii.^lit  ntion  of  our 
<Mi.:r:n  (  h  )s  so  inq»f  rtant  to  know  \\liy  tliis  e(Hmtry  wr.s  built,  what 
n  ire-oni^,  v^h}  ^u  <\]un  the  flag,  Mbat  is  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
1''  ^Ti'd  SriiW  of  America. 

Tii.sf  fi^T  iiiiponant  to  all  of  ns  as  individuals.  We  slould  know 
T-hir..  iiULL  -.iios'^  an  Some  of  the  things  FBI..\  helj)S  vou  learn.  It  may 
s*",'ni  rrm  lHTnnS(  n  is  a  business  organization.  But  ve  aiv  foonsin^r 
Mot  :n.h  on  i  venluKly  becoming  secretaries^,  but  on  what  leads  up  to 
Tui^i  Thing?  bmld  business.  If  you  have  ^Muo  background  of 
T  iMiT  wm  are  .loin*:,  yon  can  live  in  America  as  o])po<ed  to  (^xistinir. 

Turougii  bnsiTH^s  co:irses  you  ?re  tanght  all  your  skills  throtighout 
^er.rf*.  but  in  FBL.\.  yon  are  givrii  a  direction.  Take,  for  instance, 
1  ui'^oii  who  hfi-  (Uudied  (»  years  to  l>ecome  a  scieutisr.  What  happens 
i:f*e'  (.  \viiT>  if  b(  decides  lu^  does  U'-vt  want  to  make  any  more  cheini- 
n.i-  THiUt  can  h(  du.  drive  a  truck?  In  bu^iiiess  you  learn  S!ich  skills 
Tiii.T  no  mnrte?  wbfit  Ijappens  you  always  have  a  skill  to  fall  hack  on. 

3  f-e!  FBLA  j>  one  of  tlie  strongest  organizations  to  wipe  out  :ipathy. 
Apnti  T  If  too  f  xTenMvc  among  ull  of  ns  as  high  school  students  and 
:!}'•:•'.*  7?  lioneed  for  tliis  Tobo. 

Lkttm  w.  Thai.k  you  ver}-  mnch.  We  need  more  deeply-iin'oh'ed 
iv.  OUT  sofien,  as  y.^u  are.  It  will  go  a  b>ng  v,'ay  in  keeping  our 
r^'<7''V.'  \v()v\zinc  on  a  f  ::nctional  basis. 

TT.r  T}ie  irentleman  on  tlic  richt  continue. 

ih»i»Ks.  I  nave  two  points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  home  to 
T'-i.-  i  t-!..i:k  Jcannette  lia^  basically  Iw-oiiirht  lumie  the  entire  concept 
v^:  ^-  ''Uii  can  be  covered  by  FBL.\  and  Phi  Beta  Laiuhda. 

TTiija  f«*e  today  is  that  Amenca  is  visually  dominated  by  the 
bnr..]i'^-nTmn.  Tlienfore.  there  can  exist  a  major  gap  l)etweou  oui  edn- 
/•uTJonfii  T»ro£Tanj  and  tlu'  business  end  and  wdiat  they  are  lookinfr  for 
.r  fntun  e^inployees.  This  is  one  place  I  think  FBLA  and  Phi  Beta 
L-nmbd.*:  really  cor.ie  into  action. 
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We  St.  Ivo  to  fill  this  pap  tliro!i<^h  Icadorslup  opporttmitios.  experi- 
ences that  students  wotild  never  have  tmless  they  were  involved  in  an 
orjranization  stich  as  FBLA-Phi  Beta  Lambda*  We  develoi>  skills  in 
students  aiui  provide  them  with  opportunities  and  insights  into  their 
future  world  of  work. 

This  is  ver\'  important  l)ecause.  without  knovrin<r  exactly  what  to 
expect  when  you  get  into  business,  how  can  you  operate  efliciently  ? 

1  also  tiiink  business  and  FBLA  work  togetlier.  One  way  this  is  ac- 
complished on  State  and  national  levels  is  tluough  advisory  councils. 
Wo  work  together  on  sucli  worthwhile  pi  ograms  as  civic  projects  aiul 
programs  that  benefit  the  individual  couuntnutics, 

My  other  point  is,  and  I  guess  this  is  my  personal  philosophy  of 
life/that  an  individual  can  do  a  gi-eat  deal  and  what  an  individual 
does  most  definitely  determines  his  futnie,  I  also  feel  if  an  iiulividur.l 
Ix^coines  exciteil  aiul  enthusiastic  abotit  what  he  is  doing,  then  he  can 
be  an  eflfective  individual  and  a  complete  aiul  whole  person  and  operate 
efliciently  in  the  world  and  not  just  exist. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  become  excited  in  a  ftiture  career  than  by 
involveireict  in  an  organization  such  as  FBLA-Phi  Beta  Lambda. 

Mr.  Lkiimax.  Thank  you  verj'  much. 

>rr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Stkigkr.  Both  of  you  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  defining  why 
FBLA  is  a  unique  organization,  separate  and  distinct  from  othei*s. 

Mr.  lIooKS.  I  would  agree  with  all  the  other  representatives  who 
have  spoken,  and  that  is.  I  believe  there  is  a  definite  need  for  separate 
organizations  for  individual  needs  and  an  individual  should  have  the 
freedom  to  decide  which  organization  best  fits  his  desires. 

We  do  have  differences  among  our  organizations  and.  even  though 
these  differences  exist,  we  work  very  well  with  each  other.  We  cooper- 
ate with  each  other,  as  has  already'been  mentioned  concerning  the  bi- 
centennial progi-am  and  working  with  charities.  We  must  work 
together. 

There  is  one  problem  I  couldn't  begin  to  comprehend  how  to  solve. 
Every  representative  here  who  has  worked  with  an  organization  on 
the  national  level  is  aware  that  communication  is  the  single,  most 
talked  about  item:  How  do  we  l)etter  communicate  within  our  o  vn 
organization?  So  I  couldn't  even  comprehend  what  would  hap[>en  if 
we  had  one  large  organization  trj-ing  to  communicate  all  the  ideas  to 
all  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  is  the  distinction  between  FBLA  and  Phi  Beta 
Lambda? 

Mr.  Hooks.  Phi  Beta  Lambda  is  the  postsecondary  division.  It  was 
a  selling  point  that  perhaps  this  would  appeal  to  postsecondary  stu- 
dents more  than  just  the  same  title. 

Mr.  Steiger.  The  dues  are  used  to  pay  for  your  salary  and  the  other 
associated  activities? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stj:igi:r.  Thank  yon  verj'  nuich. 
Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  * 
Mr.  Leiimax.  Thank  you. 
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C«lTin  CooUdfe  ociC^  saki.  "The  kifsr*^^  of  America  is  business,** 
So  maybe  yoa  hsd  b^^acT       <i^r5e  of  i..,  whole  thiiur. 
Thank  yxm  vecj  sx^jjch  for  oocninir. 

Our  bit  wint«s>  2?  Mr.  Oisrl^  Kiiiir.  Exev^utire  Director.  Office 
Educ^txoa  AisocistSec  Col^ihuSw  OHal^kase  identify, 

SIAXEJCEBT  OF  ISJSG.  EXECUTIVE  BDUBCTOE,  OPFICE 

EOirCAIIOir  ASSOTTATTOS,  COIUXBUSL  OHIO:  AOCOMFASIED  B7 
JEFIERT  XOOSE  SAHOXAI  TIC£  PBEStPEBI.  OEA:  A5B 
UlUHKS  IOBSAEZ.  TSSSIBESI^  KISX^SEOOXBAST  BiVISIOS,  OEA 

Mr  KiXGL  Mv  sa^n^e  b  C23:^rk?  Kinc  tad  I  am  the  executive  di- 
m-tor of  the  Ofee  Ed«x:i::-xi  A2??cvi:a;jon, 

The  tw»,^  g^?ricl«3s^a  :K\  X2imnvir-ir  n:>e  todsy  are  sl^  pmlu^  t>  of 
our  oriru.]z:j£l«>r.:  Jef^^ry  >{<»re,  r.i,ij<^*al  ^^ce-pre?adeiit,  and  Kcu- 
ben  FordahL  wb<>  'srfc?  ek<*ed  thi?  past  ireei  as  president  of  the 
P«^-S?o>r.tLtry  D.-x-^iskc:  of  OEA  as  our  national  conveiJtioii  iu 
Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Lehman-  If  yo^i  c^r.  5:r:niiiari^  your  statement*  it  will  all  20 
into  the  record. 

[The  prepareu  sz:LZKOt::.:  ni^zred  10  foliowf :] 

Mr.  Ct.ur22-ia  ±rxi  L.yCJur^'t^^  .rcijn-nt-*'  u^f-nher? :  It  is  an  immense  j.lt  .w- 
aw  toe  me  Cv/       iSs*  t>  t,<3  i^ciit  arid  fiicv»nni|re  rour  ^•or.-iinji«d 

supp«>ct  toe  vocacKcal  "cci^:.!;:?.*:. 


J,.  D**tinitk*)ft  t*  V  '  ft^t.^  ctfi  r-""ii.  rcu^'Crt(t%  rw  TK^  Oflfcr  Occupation* 
eno*t*.  vncia^iifti  tnzK      crtrL*  v'  -:.<rD;'rj.c      prondf^  opTv»minjne*  for  i»er^ 

pmcrjjii  15  «*-rrv.  t*,^  :rt««a<  oif  !^.<:s<*tt  ihroniA  initi&L  re'fre^^fr  nnd 

upKHi'Lnir  <Hi^:titl«  c  1;  t:  'f-^;i.\rn#«i:  tijd  iidrfiucfineiii  or  ia(Jivi<inal« 

In  xx'Tipa'.oe*  la.  pcoiuc  ^ti:*c7c:.**-^  .irciii^ctxioiis  «-l£ted  to  tlje  facil. Taring 
fnnctioa  of  tli»*  i.^iSo*. 

frocr  tlie  T»?r7  i'^ir  'f^cj  V       Hlrii  5*ribCK^  *^Qv«r?*!;.  tbo<je  wiio  hsve  cx>m- 

plKed  or  left  In^rfi  irf  «:Tf«l)f<!  is  p«cr -secondary  r»x*aTional 

oiB*v  ♦;ci--npiir.oc.5  ^♦lo.-i.r.-.c^  Tir.t*;;-  tr^.  hit-*  «i:crf*d  xhe  lfil«or  murker  .lud  no«ed 
traiiiiis;r  r*?^n^.\?x  j^f-rfi  c<  -5^.'^  f^tK*^!  «2nr*ii0T*£l  disadriutriirei^  nnd 
tettc!i*»r«  of  ^t&>*  fX«*ipi:i-:c.-*  ir*  '*f  zs£j  -r  xrbsrh  can  ery>ecT  v-nice 

Tbt*  «  T^raU  pcrrt-ise-  •wf  ^rD^i':^  c  f -.r  <iSr^  fompttioii?  i5  to  provide  irdi^d 
oaljj  "vrizt  *kz*Js  i^tSi:^  z^wt  >f»rtl.  jcatse.  aad  liational  needf  for  office 
workers  I:  is  i>c  ±2  «f*tiii»c:*  «'izit-  z«**^d.  ar>d  «ui  profit  from  thi«  in^trruc- 
tioQ.  Raili5cic  i:oc?t'i*rt:>:e  -*  pT^#c  :f  Tb*  f^d  opporrnnine*  of  ih*^  em- 

ployTj2»Jcc  2ia.ri«^.  !:  i!^.*  1  ^itlLUf^  prrtcrtm  of  wiiioarion  to 

suppijrt  :&e  tH'tjcC'Clic        d'iC-^Ci^ii-  rH«<»3<  of  tbf  tiatioa  for  olBoe  sorters. 

TTie  ♦^t!5i***  t«  :fe»»  tiifl^:2tnr::c  fi-^^-^r  jz.  r^cr  <»ori'»tT  ••rtiich  makes  possiMt*  the 
achi»*v*?cieQC  :2re  rcal^  c<f  tb*  ^c:*iI^^c;-c  lad  d!<Tihi3rion  factors  in  onr  ec^^n- 
9.mr  Offir-  ^*yc^  i*jct:  :i-tjc      Tbf  ri^r  pia<>p  at  "b^  lipbt  tiae.  and 

it  pn>^i«i^  axin«*«i*fc*  'wtti:  :i>*  ctrt  zr»fe  wiik-b  to  i»as»e  dert?aoriS^ 
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Ofilce  occupnttoDti  education  is  making  important  strides  ia  breaking  a^vay 
from  traditional  subject-oriented  curricula.  The  curricula  are  sequences  of 
educational  experiences  relaKKi  to  occupational  objectives  which  hare  bcfn 
formulated  through  an  analysis  of  behavioral  requirements  (duties,  skills,  abili* 
ties,  and  attitudes)  of  office  occupations.  The  instructional  sequence  is  a  l»a)ance 
of  business  principles  from  which  the  student  learns  about  the  environment  he 
will  fa<<o  in  office  work;  occupational  specialization  to  acquire  skills  necesssiry 
to  succt-ed  In  an  office  career;  realistic  **in  school**  and  "In  office"  experiences 
with  necessary  supervision,  direction  and  coordination ;  and  coordinattni  youth 
group  activities  based  upon  the  student  s  career  objective  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  curriculum. 

Kdncatiou  for  office  occupations  is  a  vocationally-oriented  program  stressing 
the  career  objective  of  the  individual  student.  It  is  not  a  terminal  program  in  a 
conventional  sense  of  the  word  because  the  individual  detemlnes  the  level  of 
training  he  wishes  to  obtain  through  a  program  which  extends  from  routine 
office  activities  to  complicated  administrative  positions. 

C.  The  Office  Education  Atsociation 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  need 
fur  a  youth  organisatio**  to  p«*ovide  for  the  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
offici'  pn>grams  vv*as  re^  mized.  Many  meetings  were  held  aad  many  studies 
wt>n*  done  with  a  view  toward  inaugurating  such  an  association.  After  intensive 
effort  Ity  a  number  of  interested  persons,  the  Offi<^e  Education  Association  was 
incorporated  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Tlie  flrst  three  states  to  become  affiliated  were  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  Office  Education  Association  Joined  the  fomily  of  vocational  youth  organiza* 
tious  as  the  newest  vocational  youth  organization. 

The  OKA  was  established  in  1000  as  an  independent  youth  organization  for 
students  enrolled  in  high  schoo!  and  post  secondary  office  occupations  education 
programs.  It  is  a  co-curricular  activity  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
pr«)grnm  which  is  designed  to  develop  leadership  abilities,  interest  in  the  Amer* 
ican  ini^lne'^s  system,  and  competency  in  office  occui>atiop.s  within  the  frame* 
work  of  vocational  education. 

Meiulierj^hip  is  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  national  origin.  It  conducts 
edurntiopal,  profesKional,  and  civic  activities.  I^eaming  by  living  their  roles 
as  lenders  and  followers,  members  develop  both  a  sense  of  leadership  and 
respon<«il»ility. 

Tho  OKA  is  a  voluntary  association  of  state  youth  groups  supporting  office 
oc(«n]iations  education.  Any  existing  or  emerging  youth  group  which  demon* 
strat<»s  h(»w  it  will  meet  state  vocational  education  requirements  may  i«irtici* 
pate  in  the  OEA  federation  or  "umbrella.**  ^*he  state  may  apply  for  membership 
in  OEA  if  the  programs  are  reimbursable  within  the  state. 

As  a  federation  or  "umbrella.**  specific  provision  has  been  made  for  students 
who  arc  members  of  FSA,  FDPA,  and  local  clubs  to  participate  in  OEA  If  they 
are  tmna  fide  vocational  students  with  a  career  objective  in  office  occupations 
education  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a  vocationally  appro\ed  teacher, 

Ijovni  rliapters  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional  program. 
Through  its  varied  prog'-m  of  planned  youth  activities,  meml>ers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  indr  idual  and  group  activities  as  they  serve  as  leaders  and 
followers  in  office  related  activities. 

T>ie  National  Board  of  Directors  encouVages  regional  and  state  conferences, 
spon<ore*l  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

n*  THE  STATUS  OF  OEA,  19«8-TS 

As  a  result  of  the  1903  Vocational  Education  Act,  emphasis  was  placed  on 
improving  the  quality  of  vocational  education  and  increasing  ezceU^ice  in  Toca- 
tlonol  and  technioal  programs.  In  1904  a  Ta«ik  Force  referred  to  as  the  "Kansas 
Study.**  reported  that  43  states  felt  the  need  for  a  vocational  student  organisation 
for  business  and  office  career  oriented  students.  In  1905  NASSBOE  was  formu* 
Uted  and  state  supervisors  in  that  organization  encouraged  and  formulated 
an  organizational  structure  for  OEA.  In  Julr  of  1900  the  Office  Education  As- 
sociation formed  and  incorporated.  In  1907  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  met 
together  in  Oreen  Lake,  Wisconsin,  to  hold  the  first  OEA  National  Leadership 
Conference. 
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Xhirinc  the  yem  1073  OSA  has  tdded  A«oc{.atioxui  In  Hlim^totft,  IndUnt* 
Ohio,  New  Mexico,  New  Jem7»  Montana,  CnUTomUt  IMaware,  IUUiois» 

Mtttachtuetts,  Alaska  and  Michigan  and  tlie  ttembenbip  Inereaeed  accordinc 
to  the  chart  below: 


196S  7,000 

1900  .  14,000 

1070    20.000 

1071    27,000 

1072   85,000 

1073    44,000 

1074   51,000 


Oar  growth  in  membership  and  in  camber  of  states  is  indicative  o(  the  im- 
portance tiiat  business  and  office  occupations  programs  play  in  the  overall 
Tocationsl  education  field.  OEA  has  gained  widespread  recognition  and  achieve* 
ment  as  a  result  of  support  given  by  USOE,  state  education  agencies,  and  local 
education  agencies.  With  this  support  and  with  the  overall  program  of  OEA, 
students  are  participating  in  an  exciting  and  progressive  national  vocational 
student  organization.  Increasing  enrollments  In  the  business  and  office  oc- 
cupations programs  throughout  the  country  makes  the  role  of  OEA  even  more 
important 

There  is  evei\v  reason  to  boll  eve  that  office  occupations  will  continue  to  grow 
as  more  data  about  more  things  are  required  for  making  decisions.  There  are 
approximately  two  million  persons  in  office  occupations  education  In  the  nation 
today. 

There  will  be  a  great  demand  for  office  employees  In  the  future.  Between  1006 
and  1980,  It  Is  ex|)ected  that  the  office  work  force  will  Jump  from  14.7  million 
to  about  30.7  million.  While  some  20  million  new  Jobs  will  be  created  during  this 
period,  some  8.2  million  of  them  will  be  "teenage"  jobs. 

Ikiajor  work  opportunities  will  be  found  in  stenographic  and  secretarial  occupa* 
tlons,  general  clerical  occupations,  accounting  and  computing  occupations,  and 
typing  and  related  occupations  for  entry  Jobs.  Data  processing  occupations, 
supervisory  and  administrative  management,  personnel  administration,  and  in- 
formation communication  occupations  offer  many  advancement  possibilities. 

The  main  goal  of  OEA  Is  to  ••Develop  Vocational  Competence  in  Office  Occupa- 
tions,** developing  the  student  in  areas  of  leadership  abilities,  character,  social 
competencies,  and  other  personal  attributes  necessary  for  employment  The  stu- 
dent develops  confidence  In  the  ability  to  do  a  Job. 

Since  19C8,  an  Alumni  Division  of  OEA  was  formed  and  that  division  holds  its 
annual  conference  concurroutly  with  Secondary  and  Post  Secondary  Divisions 
at  the  National  Leadership  Conference.  A  Collegiate  Division  was  developed  in 
1073  and  formation  of  that  Division  Is  now  being  explored. 

Each  summer  a  National  Officer  I^eadershlp  Training  Program  is  conducted 
to  orientate  our  officers  to  their  responsibilities  and  the  challenge  of  personal 
growth  that  lies  ahead.  Leadership  training  is  also  a  part  of  the  OEA  program 
at  state,  regional  and  local  levels. 

Competitive  events,  in  the  area  of  business  and  office  careers  and  related  areas 
are  a  part  of  our  entire  program,  and  most  recently  many  of  these  contests  were 
revised  to  Include  Cluster  Contests  in  order  to  follow  guidelines  developed  by 
theU.S.O,B. 

A»  the  fimincial  structure  of  OEA  became  established,  the  OEA  National  Board 
of  Directors  was  able  to  hire  in  1971  a  fulMlme  Field  Representative  and  most 
recently,  January  1,  1974,  the  first  full-time  Executive  Director  was  hired. 

OEA  materials  developnl  after  1968  Include  promotional  bnx^ures,  a  National 
Competitive  Events  Guideline,  OEA  Official  Guide,  a  Local  Chapter  Handbook,, 
a  monthly  liocal  Advisors  Bnlletim  and  a  monthly  bulletin  to  State  Advisors, 
National  Officers,  and  the  01*1A  National  Board  of  Directors.  These  materials 
he^p  to  tell  the  *'OEA  Stor?**  and  serve  as  a  line  of  communication  from  the 
OEA  National  Staff. 

OUA,  the  youngest  of  the  vocational  student  organizations,  finds  itself  inrolved 
in  more  activities  each  year. 

Career  Education  Curriculum  Development  in  the  area  of  Business  and  Office 
Occui>ations  is  a  new  area  of  involvement,  OEA  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the 
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National  CoordlnatliiR  Counrll  for  Vocational  Stvaent  Organizations  iNCCVSO), 
a  tueaOK  of  coorUI  nut  I  hit  mutual  concerns  w»tb  <iur  sister  vocr.Uonal  student 
organltatlonR.  Major  activities  of  OKA  also  Include  social  ari  t  lv*c  projects  as 
well  as  fund  ral«lnsr.  OEC  Is  Involved  in  leglsiaUou  and  lobbying,  in  order  to 
effect  a  stronger  vocational  student  ortcanlzatlon.  A  culmination  activity  each  year 
Is  the  National  licadershlp  Conference,  where  over  3000  students  from  around 
the  coufitry  mass  together  In  a  Ois}>!ay  of  friendshli)  and  cooperation  In  or<lcr 
to  ele<*t  national  officers  and  to  display  extreme  talent  In  Business  and  Oflkrc 
related  contests^ 

Mlimesi)t4  and  Oliio  are  piloting  projects  In  the  area  of  Tersonal  Development* 
where  a  student  is  awarded  recognition  for  achievements  In  Leadership,  Ser>ice, 
Cooperation,  Knowledge,  Friendship,  Lore.  Hope,  Faith,  and  Patriotism. 

III.  FUTUBB  TKKNDS 

A,  yVhcrc  Are  IVc  Golngt 

<)KA  has  Immense  llminclal  needs.  We  must  explore  funding  In  support  of 
ViH'utlonat  Studfnt  OrgiiiilzathMis  on  the  move.  Wo  iinist  coutlnue  to  em*onrage 
supiH>rtiv('  error t.s  of  nil  khids  to  ret^ognize  student  vocational  organisuiiloiis  as 
an  lntc;;nil  i>:irt  of  educational  Instructional  prognims. 

We  Mf<»d  to  continue  to  tell  the  "OEA  Story**  to  every  local  school  district, 
every  Stiite  Department  of  Kdncatlou,  every  business  and  olllce  teacher  group, 
every  S::ite  Legislature,  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  to  the  general  public. 

W«*  nnii^t  <*<»iitinue  to  try  and  meet  the  neinls  of  OKA  loral  and  State  organiza- 
tions, and  explore  tNisslltilitles  of  expanding  the  overall  l)otentlal  voi'atiitnal 
stu<Ii*itts  l!i  order  to  itliuw  theui  to  attain  their  full  ]Kitcutlal  a^]>roductlve  eltizons 
in  our  enr.ntry. 

It,  DcvcUtptiu  nt  uf  CoUctj'mtv  Divixion  of  OEA. 

ThU  pa^t  \\(»elv.  on  .\pril  27.  1I>74,  at  the  National  Leader.*thlj)  Conference  in 
Mi:i*iea)Milis,  Minn<  sota.  an  OKA  Colicgiatc  I)lvl.^l<tn  ConstituthMi  was  appn>ved 
hy  tin*  OK.\  Hoard  of  IHrectt  rs.  Students  eriullcd  in  a  baccalaureate  or  iK)st- 
it:u'i':il<«ur<*'ir.-  pn^gnim  with  a  career  objective  of  teaching  vocational  business 
and  (>r4K'<'  cdticatlon.  will  Ite  introduced  to  OKA.  It  is  possible  that  those  same 
^tt!d'*nts  wil!  hunu*  <lay  Ikt  advisors  of  high  school  and  post  high  schmd  OEA 
clut)  pntgrinns  and  will  already  be  trained  to  organize  and  adnUnlster  a  voca* 
tional  student  org:inlzatlon. 

Many  (*\ampl<'s  within  the  0F\  association  states  can  l>e  Fited  as  having  met 
tlu*  uimmI^  (if  i>tmientH  with  si>ecial  needs — for  this  is  a  goal  of  our  Im'al,  State, 
and  national  ns^Klation.  A  totally  blind  girl  received  toii  recognition,  last  month. 
Ml  ilie  State  (»f  Ohio  in  the  OKA  Extemporaneous  S!)eaklng  Contest  A  culturally 
depth <mI  ^:irl  from  an  inner  <-lty  school  in  Detroit.  Michigan  l»ecome  Mlcl>igan's 
tirst  OK.V  Stute  President  this  past  year,  and  her  leadership  will  no  d'  ^ot  be 
an  inlluenee  in  her  home  community  as  well  as  in  OKA. 

lienuiM*  VfMaiional  business  an''  *^'e  occupations  i\i{(er  greatly  In  degree  of 
('ditipiexity.  it  is  )»ossiblc  to  tr  udents  who  arc  handicapped  in  various 
\\a>  s. 

D.  Continuation  of  Federal  Funding, 

Ft'^ienilly  funded  programs  to  the  States  have  made  it  i>ossible  to  train  and 
retrain  .<:t udents  in  various  business  and  oflice  occU]mtional  programs.  Teacher 
salaries,  e<inipment  for  stdiools.  and  many  <ither  tyiH*s  of  llnan^lal  reuiuneratum 
have  all  made  a  )>rofound  influence  on  vocational  education. 

The  Fnleral  Ue;rlster  lists  vocatiomU  student  organizations  a?.  ?\\  integral  part 
ut  the  ntstnicticaal  iirrigram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  State  Plans  requlro 
Vocal lonal  student  organizations  in  order  for  local  schools  to  be  included  for 
government  reimbursement.  It  is  the  h<ipe  of  many  vocational  educators  that  some 
day  soon  vocational  studen^  organizations  will  have  that  same  financial  support 
by  the  Fedenil  Oovemment. 

1  eonie>iiy  re<*ouimeiid  continued  vocational  education  funding  as  provided  In 
tlu'  llMks  auien<laieuts  to  the  V<K*ational  Education  Act  of  19C3,  in  ortler  to  wai- 
tinue  to  improve  vocati.>nal  educaUou  and  to  encourage  increased  enrollment  lu 
such  programs. 
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Mr.  KiSQ,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  highlight  niy  written  testimony 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  students  to  speak  or  for  you  to  ask  any 
questions  of  us. 

It  is  an  immense  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  address  you  today  and 
encourage  your  continued  support  for  vocational  education. 

Office  occupations  education  is  a  combination  of  coui-ses  and  practi- 
cal experiences,  organized  into  programs  of  instruction  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  pei*sons  to  prepare  for  and  achieve  career  objectives 
m  office  occupations.  This  program  is  <lesigned  to  serve  the  needs  of 
society  through  initial,  refresher,  and  upgrading  education. 

Ir  leads  to  employment  and  advancement  of  individuals  in  occupa- 
tion- in  public  cnttM  prisi\>  or  organizations  relntt»d  to  the  fni  ilitating 
function  of  tlie  office.  Ollice  occupations  education  .-.erves  the  entii'e 
spoctnmi  of  individual  abilities  from  the  verj'  low  to  the  very  high. 

The  overall  purpose  of  education  for  otlice  i  c._upations  is  to  provide 
iiMlividuals  with  skills  and  abilities  to  meet  local,  State,  and  national 
need-  for  office  workers. 

<  )fficc  work  <^ets  tlie  right  thing  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
and  it  provi<les  management  with  tlie  data  upon  wliich  to  base 
dc<ision,^. 

Education  for  office  occupations  \<  a  vocationally  oi  iented  program 
strt'S>ingthe  career  objective  of  tlie  individual  student.  It  is  not  a  termi- 
nal program  in  a  conventional  sense  of  the  word  l>ocause  the  individual 
dctcnnines  the  level  of  training  he  wishes  to  ofclain  tluough  a  program 
whiv  h  extends  from  routine  office  activities  to  complicated  administra- 
tive positions. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
the  need'for  a  youth  organization  to  provide  for  the  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  office  programs  was  recognized.  The  Office  Education  As- 
sociation was  established  in  1966  as  an  independent  youth  organiza- 
tion for  students  enrolled  in  high  school  and  post-secondary  office 
occupations  education  programs. 

The  OEA  is  a  cocurricular  activity  that  is  an  integral  part  <  r  the 
educational  program  whi'^h  is  designed  to  develop  leadership  abilities, 
interest  in  the  Amcricai*  •lusiness  system,  and  competency  in  office 
occ  upations  within  the  fn-.iiework  of  vocational  education. 

Local  OEA  chapters  function  as  an  integral  part  of  tiie  instructional 
program.  Through  its  varied  program  of  planned  youth  activities, 
member.-^  liave  an  opportunity  to  develop  individual  and  group  activi- 
ties as  they  serve  as  leaders  and  followers  in  office-related  activities. 

As  a  result  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act,  emnliasis  was 
placed  on  improving  the  quality  of  vocationrd  education  ard  increas- 
iuiX  excellence  in  vocational  and  technical  programs.  In  1^64  a  task 
force  referred  to  as  the  "Kansas  Study''  reported  that  43  States  felt 
the  need  for  a  vocational  student  organization  for  business  and  office 
career  oriented  students. 

In  1065,  NASSBOE  was  formulated  and  State  supervisors  m  that 
organization  encouraged  and  formulated  an  organizational  structure 
for  OEA.  In  Jul v  of  1066  the  Office  Education  Association  was  formed 
:uul  inco!  |K>r:itcfl.  Tn  1W7.  Kansas  Towa,  and  Wisconsin  m^^t  together 
in  Green  Lake,  Wi>s.,  to  hold  the  first  OEA  National  Leadership 
Conference. 
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In  1968-73  OEA  has  added  associations  in  Minnesota,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  California,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Alaska,  and  Michigan;  and  the  member- 
ship increased  from  7,000  in  1968  to  51,000  in  1974. 

Our  growth  in  membership  and  in  number  of  States  is  indicative 
of  the  importance  that  business  and  office  occupations  programs  play 
in  the  overaU  vocational  education  field.  OEA  has  gained  widespread 
recognition  and  achievement  as  a  result  of  support  given  by  USOE 
State  education  agencies,  and  local  education  agencies. 

With  this  support  and  with  the  overall  pro^m  of  OEA,  student? 
are  participating  in  an  exciting  and  progressive  national  vocational 
student  organization.  Increasing  enrollments  in  the  business  and  office 
occupations  proirrams  throughout  tlie  country  make  the  role  of  OEA 
even  more  important. 

There  will  be  a  orreat  demand  for  office  employees  in  the  future.  Be- 
tween 196G  and  1080,  it  is  expectetl  that  the  office  work  force  will  jump 
from  14J  million  to  about  30.7  million*  While  some  20  million  new 
\ohfi  will  be  created  during  this  period,  some  8^  million  of  them  will 
be  ''teenage''  jobs  of  entry  level. 

The  main  goal  of  OEA  is  to  "develop  vocational  competence  in 
office  occupations*"  developing  the  student  in  areas  of  leadei^p  abili- 
ties*  character,  social  competencies  and  other  personal  attributes  neces- 
sary for  employment.  The  student  develops  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  do  a  job. 

Competitive  events  in  the  area  of  business  and  office  careers  and 
related  as  ivv  a  pai  t  of  our  entire  iirogram.  ami  most  recently  many 
of  these  contc-^ts  were  revised  to  include  "cluster  contests"  in  order  to 
follow  guidelines  as  developed  by  the  USOE. 

OEA.  the  youngest  of  tne  vocational  student  organizations,  finds 
itself  involved  in  more  activii  ^ach  year,  OEA  is  pround  to  be  a  part 
of  the  National  Coordinating  Council  for  Vocational  Student  Organi- 
zation, a  means  of  coordinatmg  mutual  concerns  with  our  sister  voca- 
tional student  organizations. 

Wc  must  contnme  to  encourage  supportive  efforts  of  all  kinds  to 
recognize  student  vocational  organizations  as  an  integial  part  of  edu- 
cational instructional  programs. 

We  mn?t  continue  to  try  and  meet  the  needs  of  OEA  local  :ind  State 
organixations.  and  explore  possibilities  of  expanding  the  overall  poten- 
tial of  vocational  students  in  order  to  allow  them  to  attain  their  full 
potential  as  productive  citizens  in  our  country. 

Many  examples  within  the  OEA  States  can  be  cited  as  having  met 
the  needs  of  stmlents  with  special  needs,  for  this  is  indeed  a  goal  of  our 
local.  State,  am^  national  association.  A  totally  blind  girl  received  top 
recognition  last  month  in  the  State  of  Ohio  m  the  OEA  extempora- 
neous speaking  contest.  A  culturally  deprived  black  girl  from  an  mner 
city  school  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  became  Michigan's  first  OEA  State  presi- 
dent this  past  year  and  her  leadership  will  no  doubt  be  an  influence 
in  her  home  commuiiity  as  well  as  in  OEA. 

The  Federal  Register  lists  vocational  student  organizations  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  instructional  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
State  plans  require  vocational  stuaent  organizations  in  order  for  local 
schools  to  be  included  for  government  reimbursement.  It  is  the  hope 
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of  many  vocational  educators  that  some  (lav  soon  vocational  student 
organizations  will  have  that  same  financial  support  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment, 

I  oarnestlv  recommend  continued  vocational  education  funding  as 
provided  in  the  1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  o^ 
lO&k  in  order  to  continue  to  improve  vocational  education  and  to 
oncounifi^e  increased  enrollment  in  such  pmgrams, 

Mr.  MooRK.  Through  the  Office  Education  Association  I  have  grown 
very  much  both  nientall v  and  morally.  As  a  member  of  OEA I  learned 
how  important  vocational  education  is  in  the  entire  educational  process 
of  our  countrv% 

To  be  perfectly  f  nink  with  you,  I  think  vocational  education  should 
l>e  emphasized  greater  than  the  college  prepamtory  curncu'.ums. 
Skilled  craftsmen  and  qualified  office  persomiGl  are  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation.  . 

Some  students  arc  not  qualified  or  it  is  not  their  choice  to  enter  col- 
lo<re  and  pursue  a  degree,  so  they  need  something  to  turn  to  such  as 
our  vocational  eduoatiou  system.*!,  myself,  am  attending  a  university 
to  pui-sne  a  degree  in  acco\inting,  but  would  not  have  done  so  had  it 
been  otherwise  possible  for  me  to  get  a  job  that  would  be  fulfilling  to 
mv  iroals  of  life.  ^ 

I  believe  we  need  more  funding  and  support  to  stress  rhe  for 
more  active  vociitional  organizations.  So  much  is  gained  throagh  an 
op-anization  such  as  OEA.  A  student  gains  the  opportunity  to  relate 
and  participate  in  social  activities  and  competitive  events  with  stu- 
ileuts  from  various  cultural  backjrrounds.  This  I  feel  is  one  of  'he  big- 
irest  accomplishments  of  all  vocational  organizations. 

Mr.  Lehm.vn.  Thank  you  very  much.  •  * 

The  next  voung  man  mav  express  his  \iev:s  at  this  point. 

Mr  Ford  VFL  I  don't  have  anything  formal  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee but  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  the  committee 
miirlit  have. 

Mr.  Lehm.vx.  Mr.  Steijier.  ^ttt  *  •  fu« 

Mr.  Stei(;er.  You  arc  the  youngest  of  the  organizations.  \Vliat  is  the 
difference,  the  distinction  between  OEA  and  FBLA? 

Mr  Kixr.  When  OEA  was  formulated  in  19G6,  it  was  felt  at  that 
lime  that  FBLA  wa'^  not  meeting  the  needs  of  vocational  students  but 
was  addressing  more  specifically  general  business  students  Since  that 
time,  I  Uiink  FBLA  has  included  vocational  students  in  their 

AfrT^^  It  is  unfair  to  ask  you,  because  I  should  have  pursued 
tliis  with  FBLA  when  they  ^ere  liere.  My  memory  and  I  have  been 
out  of  hi<^h  school  a  couple  of  vears  now,  at  least,  but  i^liJ^A  was 
•  icjollv  uJrrelaled  at  Oskosli  High  School,  as  such,  it  was  very  much 
involvi;Mn  the  business  education  training.  ,  j 

y^vm^r  o.•ffauization  ^Ziv^^■  out  of  those  relating  to  vocational  educa- 
tion ii'<  oppose(i  to  geiifial  business  education. 

Vou  liave  a  nienibei-ship  now  of  how  many' 

Mr  sSrS"  ySu  So  "  as  a  student  director,  having  just  begun 
this  vear,  and  student  dues  i.-\y  for  that? 
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M  Kisa,  Thot  is  correct.  I  am  the  first  full-time  director.  Previ- 
ously we  have  liad  one  full-time  stalf  member  and  now  we  have  three 
full-time  stalf  members.  We  are  mainly  paid  through  student  dues, 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  say  "mainly" ;  what  other  methods  ? 

Mr.  KiN^G.  Some  of  your  national  fund  raisers  do  support  us  with 
royalty  moneys  as  a  result  of  sales  which  have  resulted  from  their 
home  schools. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you  veiy  much.  It  is  good^to  have  you  here. 

Mr,  Lehman-.  I  just  want  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  excel- 
lent testimony.  It  was  certainly  comprehensive,  brief,  and  to  the  point. 

All  of  you  who  were  here  certainly  defended  yourselves  very  well 
and  have  presented  the  image  we  can  all  follow.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

We  will  now  adjourn  this  meeting,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

[Wliereupon,  at  12  noon  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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nODAY.  OTJXY  12,  1974 

HousiF.  OF  Represextatives, 
Gkxekal  Si*bcommittee  o:;  Education 
or  THE  Committee  ox  Edication'  axd  Labor* 

Fo7id  du  La^y  Wis. 
The  subcommineo  met  at  9  a-m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  librarj\ 
Moi^ine  Park  Technical  Institute*  235  North  National  Avenue,  Fond 
ui3  Lac^  TTk.,  Hon.  Cail  Perkins  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee) 

Presejit :  Representatives  Perkins.  Meeds,  Quie,  and  Steiger. 
Also  present:  John  Jei.uings,  subcommittee  counsel;  Charles  Rad- 
cliif,  minoritv  coimsel, 
Ciiaimian  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  A  quorum  is 

First.,  a?  chairman  of  the  Hou?e  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
1  am  <ieli<rhtod  to  pur  in  an  appearance  in  this  great  State  and  great 
.•urimunny  vith  your  outstanding  Congressman,  Congressman  Bill 
ST<  :ger,  ^rhom  rou  people  sent  to  Washington  the  first  year  that  I  l)e- 
.,'an7e  dmii-man  of  Uie  House  Committed}  on  Education  and  LabCi'. 

1  was  very  impressed,  to  say  the  least,  with  his  tremendous  knowl- 
edire  of  vocational  eiincation.  The  year  after  he  arrived  he  surpassed, 
I  feei  the  ejtpectAtions  of  all  the  committee  members  that  constituted 
the  Committee  on  Educition  and  Labor  at  that  time. 

I  presvime  he  got  that  background  in  tlie  general  assembly  hei'e  in 
W'^isc'nnsin, 

I  hare  also  learned  considerably  from  Congressman  Steiger  of  your 
great  pc«tsecondary  vocational  system  that  you  have  in  Wisconsin.  He 
]ias  made  contributions  that  are  immeasurable  to  this  great  country  of 
oujs;. 

1  can  recall  that  we  were  scarcely  doing  anything  at  all  in  the  area 
of  vocational  education.  I  grew  up  in  a  little  old  hilly  country  in  east- 
tm  Kentucky,  a  plowboy  with  the  horses  and  mules  in  my  hometown 
a-  a  voungster.  At  that  time  I  had  no  training  beyond  the  third  and 
fc*urth  grade, 

Bnt  back  in  those  days  in  the  mining  community  all  the  youngsters 
:  >  k  manual  traininsr.  Those  that  took  manual  training  would  drop 
o:n  of  ^bool  about  the  0th  or  10th  grade  and  go  into  those  mining 
:-omT:-iiinit)es  and  work  on  homes  because  of  the  training  they  liad  re- 
cei  vt^.  In  many  instances  I  have  seen  that  happen. 

So  I  feel  that  I  know  something  about  the  value  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, I  know  something  about  the  needs  of  this  country. 
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Not  everybody  is  going  to  college,  I  commenced  teaching  school  at 
a  salary  right  at  the  heart  of  the  depr^^sion  of  $59  a  month,  I  knew 
that  wouldn't  do. 

So  I  started  to  go  to  law  school. 

But  we  have  to  do  more  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  than 
we  are  presently  doing.  That  is  what  I  want  to  say.  We  are  only  pres- 
ently spending  about  $500  million  annually  at  the  Federal  level.  We 
are  spending  about  $1^/^  billion  on  manpower  training, 

I  know  that  the  vocational  schools,  the  technical  schools,  are  going 
to  get  a  lot  more  of  these  youngsters  that  have  been  involved  in  col- 
leges in  the  past  and  that  are  going  to  take  technical  training.  That 
is  evident  to  me  everywhere  l^cause  we  have  so  many  college  pro- 
fessors today  that  are  underemployed  and  technicians  are  in  demand 
everywhere  in  this  countrj-, 

I  think  wa  have  the  greatest  leadership  in  the  Congress  present  right 
here  today  in  Congressmen  Lloyd  Meeds,  Al  Quie,  and  Bill  Stciger. 
You  have  got  the  promise  of  leadership  in  vocational  training  right 
here  at  this  time. 

So  we  expect  to  go  on  and  make  great  progress  with  this  leadership. 

It  is  a  great  day  for  me  to  come  to  this  State  and  be  with  Congress- 
man Bill  Steiger,  at  these  hearings.  No  one  in  the  Congress  has  been 
mere  enthusiastic  in  supporting  and  coming  up  with  new  ideas,  in- 
novative ideas,  in  this  area,  and  getting  away  from  old  patterns, 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  cheapest  insurance  in  the  world,  the  training 
that  we  can  expand  upon, 

I  want  to  compliment  Congressman  Steiger  for  taking  the  time  in 
sponsoring  plans  to  expand  this  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Likewise  I  want  to  compliment  my  other  Congressmen,  Mr,  Quie 
and  Mr,  Meeds, 

I  think  I  have  stated  enough  at  this  time,  I  want  to  yield  to  Con- 
gressman Steiger,  Then  we  will  recognize  Mr,  Meeds  and  Mr.  Quie 
before  we  proceed, 

Mr.  Steigkr,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  just  say  that  it  is 
a  very  real  honor  to  have  you  and  Al  Quie  and  Lloyd  Meeds  in  Wis- 
consin. I  can  think  of  nothing  that  I  would  try  to  push  for  that  is  as 
successful  as  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
would  be  willin^r  to  come  to  Fond  du  Lac  today  and  give  particularly 
Wisconsin  people  a  chance  to  discuss  with  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  what  kind  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  State  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education. 

Obviously  Wisconsinitcs  are  proud  and  I  think  justly  so  of  the 
svstcm  that  has  beon  developed  in  this  State. 

'  This  hearing  will  give,  I  hope,  yet  more  proof  of  the  kind  of  in- 
credibly good  work  that  is  being  done  throughout  the  State  both  in 
post  and  secondarv  education  and  in  elementary  education. 

On  behalf  of  all  in  this  room,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  saj  "thank 
you"  to  you  and  to  Al  Quie  and  to  Lloyd  Meeds  for  your  willingness 
to  sacrifice  your  time  to  coine  here  this  morning?  We  are  greatly 
grateful  for  that.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  Mr.  Quie? 
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Mr.  QriE.  I  just  want  to  indicate  my  pleasure  to  be  here  because 
Bil  Steiger  has  reallr  given  us  tremendous  leadership  in  Ongress  and 
we  appr^iate  it.  You  are  responsible  as  vrell  as  he  is  responsible  for 
giving  that  kind  of  leadership.  You  do  a  great  job  in  Wisconsin, 

Being  a  Minnesotan,  I  sit  across  the  line  and  see  the  western  part 
of  vour  State  rather  than  the  eastern  part  But  I  just  want  to  indicate 
to  vou  that  we  truly  appreciate  Bill  Steiger  and  the  leadership  that 
he  has  diown.  He  has  oeen  listed  in  various  places,  most  recently  in 
Time  magazine.  Many  people  recognized  that  and  I  am  glad  you  did, 
to  send  him  to  Congress. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Mr.  Meeds?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Indies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
a  pleasure  also  for  me  to  be  here  from  one  of  the  other  more  progressive 
States  in  the  Union*  Washington  State. 

In  terms  of  what  you  are  doing  in  vocational  education  the  chair- 
man was  precisely  correct  when  he  said  that  the  people  in  the  Con- 
gress who  have  been  most  responsible  for  vocational  education  are 
sitting  right  at  this  table. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  them  and  to  have  these  hearings  which  I 
think  will  again  bring  Congress  abreast  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
field  of  vocational,  technical,  occupational  career  education. 

These  hearings  will  result,  probably  next  year,  in  a  new  Vocational 
Education  Act  much  like  the  one  which  the 'people  at  this  table  spon- 
sored in  19^.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Before  I  call  the  first  witness  I  want  to  tell  you 
we  are  in  a  conference  in  Washin^n  on  secondary  education  which, 
in  a  limited  way,  deals  with  vocational  education.  But  it  likewise  aeals 
xnth  busing,  ail  the  hard  problems  that  we  have  in  Congress  in  all 
areas  of  education. 

Bill  Steiger  is  on  this  conference.  He  has  always  had  his  feet  wet. 
He  has  always  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  at  this  time  for  me  to  call  on  Barbara  Thomp- 
son. I  understand  that  Mrs.  Thompson  will  not  be  here  but  instead 
we  will  hear  from  Robert  Van  Raalte.  assistant  superintendent. 

ilr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Van  Raalte  comes  on  may 
I  switch  a  little  bit? 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Yes.  you  may.  , 

Mr.  Steigkr.  There  are  three  people  who  would  like  simply  to  briefly 
welcome  this  committee  to  fabulous  Fond  du  Lac,  to  use  the  phrase 
before  thev  get  a  chance  to  use  it.  . 

Thev  are  Ellm  Humleker,  chairman  of  the  city  coimcil,  Gib  Zer- 
atskT /chairman  of  the  3^rPTI  board,  and  Don  Flanders,  county  execu- 
tive of  Fond  du  Lac  County. 

Shall  we  hear  froni  them  first? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Ellen,  can  we  have  you  first? 

Mrs.  HuMEEKXR.  Thank  you,  Honorable  Chairman  Perkins,  the 
Honorable  Congressmen  ifeeds,  Quie,  and  Steiger. 

GockI  morning.  It  is  certainly  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  this  morn- 
ing on  Ijehalf  of  the  citizens  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
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We  are  honored  that  you  have  chosen  to  conduct  these  oversight 
congressional  hearings  on  the  proposed  vocational  education  act  in 
our  city. 

We  are  proud  of  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  growth  it  has  been  experi- 
encing in  the  last  couple  of  years.  We  are  especially,  pleased  and  grate- 
ful that  the  Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute  lias  been  able  to  ex- 
pand because  of  the  vocational  education  funds  we  receive.  Without 
that  fuiancial  Mssistance  many  of  our  programs  to  provide  our  com- 
munity \yith  skilled  and  trained  employees  would  have  to  be  curtailed. 

We  think  our  technical  institute  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  We 
know  it  is  responsible  in  great  part  for  Fond  du  Lac  s  progress.  There 
is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  it  is  a  i)rincipal  reason  why  inclu^?- 
tries  have  chosen  to  setcle  and/or  expand  in  our  community. 

The  Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute  has  supplied  our  industries 
with  qualified  graduates,  prepared  to  step  inmiediately  into  available 
jobs. 

Furthermore,  indiistries  in  the  community  know  that  if  there  is 
a  need  for  a  person  with  a  paiticular  skill  they  can  count  on  our 
technical  institute  to  set  up  a  program  to  tmiu  individuals  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  to  the  industn*.  young  people  in  our  com- 
munity have  the  advantage  of  being  at  home  and  attending  the  ni- 
stitute. 

Some  of  the  programs  offered  combine  occupational  training  with 
academic  training  so  students  can  later  attend  college  if  tliey  wish. 
However  the  graauates  have  been  readily  al)sorhed  into  the  worl<!  of 
work  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  ncighl)oring  communities  and  have  i  ;>n- 
tributed  their  skills  to  the  expansion  and  divei-sification  of  onv  area. 

The  proposeil  Vocational  Education  Act  will  also  assist  our  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  youths  that  they  may  help  themselves  to 
become  more  useful  citizens. 

Not  only  have  young  people  had  opportunities  at  our  technical 
institute  but  the  courses  available  have  been  especially  helpful  to 
women  who  wish  to  return  to  work  after  raising  a  family  to  oecome 
a  skilled  employee  who  wants  to  catch  up  with  developing  techniques 
and  there  are  those  who  for  their  own  pleasure  or  for  whatever  reason 
wish  to  continue  their  education. 

They  have  not  only  improved  their  standard  of  living  but  have 
improved  the  total  economic  structure  of  our  entire  area. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  about  how  great  I  think  our  vocational  train- 
ing institute  is  and  what  it  has  d9ne  and  can  still  do  for  the  community. 

In  closing,  our  technical  institute  needs  to  have  more  people  help 
tlu^mselves  and  to  continue  the  fine  program  that  it  offei*s  the  com- 
munity. 

I  hope  that  your  hearings  today  will  be  fn;itf ul  and  that  you  will 
learn  from  the  people  in  our  State  how  much  our  2-year  vocational 
and  technical  institutes  mean  to  us  and  how  greatly  we  anticipate  the 
im?)lementation  of  the  pro|)Osed  Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have,  as  you  said,  some  of  the  very  finest  vocational 
technical  schools  in  the  country.  They  have  all  done  a  commendable 
job  for  us  and  have  filled  an  ever-increasing  need  in  our  community. 

If  you  have  any  extra  time  today  I  hope  you  will  have  Dr.  Sorenson 
show*  you  around  the  cit3^  We  think  it  is  a  very  fine  place  to  live. 
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hope  you  will  vjsit  iis  again  and  especially  when  our  new  bniM- 
inir    coinpleted.  We  would  like  you  to  come  andVee  it, 

Wt  thaiik  you  arrain  for  conunir  to  Fond  du  Lac.  I  hope  yoii  have 
41  TfiTT  fine  tiine  today  and  that  yoi'ir  hearings  will  be  very  interesting 
*a)d  v£5ry  informative!  Thank  voii  ver\'  much, 

Mr.  ^^TTifiEu.  Thank  yoUs  Eflen.  Thank  you  very  much, 

I>(m  Flanders,  representiiiii  the  chairman  of  the  county  board,  who 
rt!£!TcTTfthlf*  siifiere^l  a  heait  attack  and  is  not  with  us. 

Mr.  FiAxncRS,  Chairman  Perkins,  CoMrressmen  Steijrer  Meed^, 
Ji3)d  Quie-.  and  other  friends  cf  vocational  education,  I  brins:  you 
^rr«K^nn£r>  from  tlie  citizen?  of  our  community  and  hope  you  will  learn 
uh'^m  i^^'  vofatioMfil  trnininir  ?ysteni  in  Wisconsin  and  especially 
MtK-JUTK  Park,  J 

TTf  L  yon  ar(  enjoying  our  good  food,  our  fellowship  and  our 
•nr:'Tri*»nd*»ij?:  weather. 

1  liopr  that  we  in  thi?  room  can  exnress  to  you  orr  sincere  con- 
iiT)^.  irjtrr(Kt  u:  \  ocational  programs.  Over  7.000  ot  oi^r  citizens 

r.i!u.  i^Vt  l^K  County  have  taken  part  in  the  last  year  in  daily  pro- 
rr;.!.i-  Jt:j:l  in  (»\rning  >cl)oo]  presentations  by  tlie  Moraine  rark 

T'*'-)iT,K*;'!  lu^ltUle. 

1  ^TuW  think  th]-  ir^  emblematic  of  the  concern  of  the  citiz^ens  in 
.!U[r  vocaiioua]  programs  and  broadening  their  horizons 

i.V'o;irj  f'\i  rji-cnmculjir  activities*. 

Tui  ]V]ora  7ir  Park  Instirute  ^taff  ha5  Ix^come  very,  verj'  involved  in 
*  rr  r.\  nci.ntjcs.  They  prf»vide  Wdeiship  and'adnsbry  activities 
:*  ^  : ''•i'»a'' i;r.]ts  of  go'^'crnnient. 

!>:.  Sorenson.  we  are  proud  to  say,  ir  chairman  of  our  idvisor}' 
tkk'Ct  Mofird  for  the  5FTA  pi'0<rrani,  a  consortium  between  Winne- 
Uiu:^  an.:  Fo!jd  vlu  Lac  Couiitiei;rfor  the  implementation  of  the  com- 
!ki.-  ^ .  eii.p]ovnieht  training  program  that  you  gentlemen  fostered 
l::'<'Ciecl. 

f.'v  vi'V\  pleasevl  with  ihe  Federal  revenne-shnnn^qr  programs 
i:.:.:  v  i  kwf  "jriowoa  uf  to  develop  on  the  IocaI  level,  the  fimding  for 
J,'  i  punK>ie>  wjiich  give  n^.  input  into  programs  that  we  feel 
vir.  :»f  I'ff  :ni]>oViaiKrro  our  citizen?' development,  ^  . 

1  ".>T{-'>u-:  v\vA  oTir  of  our  significant  areas  of  cx>ncem  is  our  indus- 
rr*'  ^nl,.  We  h:ive  a  budding  industrial  park  in  Fond  du  Lac 
t'  ».  :.r  :  I  •  VT  ha\c'  w<»rked  c]o-elv  with  the  staff  and  the  director  of 
M  .-j.  Tie  Parlv  Techi.ical  Institute  to  develop  program.s  which  will 
i.--i<T  :}k  iraiTiiT.gaihi  retraining  of  our  citizens  to  become  employable 
.1.  ''(  v  .'';iusn'\. 

*^V(  f/«/  'hhi  thi- ( ffon  is  a  significant  and  important  portion  of  the 
{.  •  •}i]K»Tiii]  pri»c<*s-o>  t<'  date.  I  sincerely  hope  that  yon  have  had  a 
tf,.'  :.7t  1  ei  imnhle  time  and  that  you  will  complete  your  studies 

:  Ut  \  K'ji:^  ii'  i^irram  in  a  manner  which  will  allow  the  vocational 
i,'  ->  .1.  *  \-A>u.<i:i  to  enlarge  and  do  a  greater  more  expansive 
T  Mi:  .T  trair..Tiir  ami  retraining  the  handicapped  and  those  that  see 
:uu:  :hi}  need  a  n»ove  expansive  educational  opportunity* 

Tliii.'^tk  you  Si'"]  n  sincere  welcome. 

M:  >TVjc.Tji  Thank  you,  Don, 
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Gib  Zeratsky,  the  president  of  the  Moraine  Park  Teclinical  Institute 
Board,  who,  I  would  note,  was  my  roommate  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  a  life-long  iriend. 

Mr.  Zeratsky.  Ho  vas  my  pledge  father.  I  don't  know  if  anything 
rubbed  off  on  me  or  not, 

Mr  Chairman.  Congressmen,  as  the  chairman  of  this  particular 
technical  institute  board  it  k  my  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  board  to 
welcome  you  hero. 

Looking  around,  I  want  jrou  to  know  that  this  is  the  largest  room 
that  we  have  available  at  this  time  to  have  our  meeting. 

As  you  movo.  around  and  as  you  see  the  school  later  in  the  day  you 
will  fmd  that  this  is  the  most  overcrowded  technical  institute  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

We  are  just  now  building  a  $4.3  million  building  which  is  pictured 
to  your  riirht.  Perhaps  you  saw  the  equipment  when  you  came  in  hero. 

I  wish  you  could  have  come  a  year  from  now.  We  would  have  nuich 
nicer  f|uarters.  We  are  very  pleased  to  bt  able  to  move  forward  in  this 
tli  reel  ion. 

I  mi<Lrht  noto  that  we  arc  counting  very  strongly  and  hopefully  on 
about  $44T,0(K)  of  Federal  aid  over  a  2-year  period  from  Vocational 
Ad  rop.st  ruction  money  to  help  us  with  this  program. 

One  other  connuent.  At  the  present  time  we  have  classes  in  tliis 
Imildinp:.  AVo  have  clii.ssos  in  Beaver  Dam  in  West  Bend,  Wis.,  do\;n- 
town  at  the  hotel  and  the  Cleveland  Schoc^l,  which  is  an  abandoned 
;^rnde  school.  We  have  an  annex  downtown.  We  have  a  church  base- 
ment thsit  y;e  are  using  and  about  half  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
center  behind  us. 

So  we  are  hoping  to  pull  these  things  together  and  we  will  be  doing 
that  in  the  near  future. 
Thank  you  very  nnich  for  coming. 

I  think  in  AVisconsin  we  have  done  a  wonderful  job  of  vocational 
education.  We  need  your  help  to  do  a  better  job. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Steigfj{.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chainnau? 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  Van  Eaalte,  who 
will  appear  instead  of  Superintendent  Thompson. 

STATEMENT  OF  EGBERT  VAN  RAAITE,  ASSISTANT  SUPEEINTEND- 
ENT,  DIVISION  OF  INSTEUCTIONAL  SEEVICES,  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Vax  Haalte.  I  consider  it  a  real  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  able 
to  visit  with  vou  this  morning.  I  certainly  want  to  add  my  weK^onie 
on  l)ehalf  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, to  this  group  this  morning. 

I  want  to  sav  first  of  all  that  I  trust  tliat  you  will  in  no  way  interpret 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Thompson  is  not  here  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  not  interested  in  vocational  education.  It  is  just  the  oppo>ite 
that  is  true. 

She  is  tremendously  interested  in  vocational  education  in  fact  to 
the  i)oint  where  in  building  our  State  budget  requesst  at  the  pre.-^ent 
time  Dr.  Thompson  indicated  to  nie  and  announced  to  instructors  last 
night  that  one  of  her  recpiests  to  the  State  legislature  is  that  there  be 
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State  moneys  set  isiue  ^pecificaJlj  far  aiding  and  abetting  Tocational 
education  in  the  elementarr  asd  fwccniaiT  ^ools  of  the  >tate. 

She  is  not  here  this  ::K>riing  c^ctuse  she  also  has  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  S^ate  beard  of  ne«sts  for  the  nnirersity  and  the  la'w  pre- 
scribes that  she  caniioc  dek«te  that  reswvnsdbility  to  anyone  else.  So 
she  would  like  very  nixh  to  b?  here  and  15  sorry  tiiat  she  can\  be. 

I  would  lik»  to  say  nrs«  of  all  that  I  am  sure  many  of  you  under- 
stand that  we  have  a  dual  system  in  Wis««isin^  We  hare  the  State 
boar\l  of  vocatiosai,  technical,  and  aduk  education,  \rhich  i:s  the 
official  agency  for  the  r^ceipi  of  Fesieral  funds  so  far  as  vocational 
e<Jucation  is  coiicemed. 

That  S?ard  worfe  very,  very  doselv  with  the  department  of  public 
instrttfrtioG-  Forty  percent  of  the  F^^rsl  funding  that  comes  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsln'-s  sr.Ten  to  the  depanr^ent  of  public  instruction  so 
that  we  tiuirhi  aJ.n::rJker  vcoa:Ke,al  educauon  prc^ranis  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  5eo>ad*ry  schc^^ls  in  the  S^axe- 

So  I' would  like  to  sav  that  wt?  hare  a  very  cJose  and  cooperative 
working  arrangen'.,n:  w^ih  tbe  Scare  bcsard  cf  vocational,  technical, 
and  adult  eiiii<aJt:otL 

In  fact,  from  what  I  h^ve  kiK^wn  in  many  ciivles,  I  think  our  work- 
ing relationship  perhaps  is  closer  than  wou'd  be  found  in  some  States 
where  they  happened  to  b?  par:  of  the  same  agency. 

In  nr.v  'pr^'nta::<^n  this  n>cm:nj'  I  an:  £r^ing  to  be  using  a  term 
that  I  think  needs  :o  ce  def-nec  ros:  a  little^it  becai^se  I  think  it  is  a 
temi  tha:  is  iiseti  sr^cUKally  in  TVi?oonsin  secondary  schools. 

That  term  that  I  an:  orbing  to  deine  is  the  term  **capstone  course^" 
liVhen  we  are  talku-^  abcsaf  c^apsrone  courses  '"'e  are  talking  abont 
those  final  courses  trfi:  are  oiT^red  to  ycv::ng  T>eople  as  a  sort  of  cul- 
niinatimr  activity  fcr  rhe:r  ^^x*:s:x>r.a:  ]»;irsu:;s  in  high  school. 

To  illustrate  this,  for  irsiaiKv.  in  bi:sine3?  and  office  education  there 
are  a  loc  of  skills  that  are  needed  t>  learned  along  the  line^  such 
things  as  typing,  shorthand,  mtrodtiction  to  business,  bookkeeping, 
various  couxs^rS  that  are  o^eied. 

I  guess  what  use  is  a  nKviem  cliche  tCKiay:  the  capstone  course 
is  the  course  where  the  sccden.ts  p^ut  it  all  together**  and  it  is  a  place 
where  they  make  use  of  those  sIc.Jls  in  as  near  a  reaMife  setting  as  is 
possible  for  th<?se  skiiis  to  be  i^sed. 

In  many  cases  it  is  don«  in  pn^grams  where  they  work  in  business 
or  industry.  In  other  causes  ^hf  re  it  becomes  impassable,  it  may  le  done 
with  a  kinu  of  simulation  samatkvn.  So  I  want  you  to  understand  what 
we  mean  when  we  are  talking  abont  capsjone  courses, 

I  wish  to  make  three  points  in  my  presentation  today.  The  first 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  t^t  we  telieve  that  vo^ationni  ::ducation  in 
the  Wisconsin  secon»iary  sch-OL>!s  has  b^en  greatly  aided  by  the  Voca- 
tional Act  of  I9<:o  as  amende^i  by  the  Amendments  of 

I  would  offer  some  b::s  of  evident?  on  tliat,  I  think  that  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  see  here  that  this  g^ves  ycu  a  little  bit  of  an  idea  of 
the  growth  of  approDnjttions  that  have  been  available  to  us  in  second- 
ary education  thruagnont  the  years. 

This  reflects  that^the  schools  are  tooling  themsielves  up  in  the  area 
of  vocational  e^iucarion. 

Mr.  Sn^ozn.  Bob,  is  that  Fe^k^s.l  mctney  or  State  and  Federal  ? 
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Mr.  Vax  Raalte,  This  is  Federal  funding.  Of  course,  wo  recognize 
tlie  fact  that  there  is  a  matching  element.  But  this  illustrate  the 
amount  of  Fe^Ieral  dollars  that  have  been  available  to  the  department 
of  public  instruction. 

You  see,  In  the  beginning  the  amounts  were  very  small  in  19S5 
because  after  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  we  had  a  great 
dejil  of  tooling  up  to  do, 

I  think  we  need  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  Wisconsin  vocational 
education  in  the  secondary  schools  was  pretty  largely  confined  to  vo- 
cational agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Act  of  1963  it  was  possible  for  us  to  make 
arr.mgements  with  the  State  board  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling,  I  had 
been  with  the  department  of  .public  histniction  all  during  that  period, 
I  -just  wish  there  was  some  vray  that  you  could  get  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  change  of  attitude  that  has  tak^n  place  in  the  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  the  high  school  staffs  and  the  school  population  in  general 
in  regard  to  vocational  education, 

I  remember  when  we  first  talked  about  the  coming  of  vocatioual 
education  in  1964  or  1965,  whenever  it  was,  at  the  conference  of  ad- 
ministrators they  kind  of  raised^  their  eyebrows*  The  attitude  now  is 
completely  different  which  I  think  I  can  illustrate  with  some  other 
points. 

Tue  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  coui*ses  offered 
and  tlio  cnpstone  coui-ses  especially  have  had  constant  growth.  You  can 
th;it  these  VEA-funded  capstone  courses,  we  have  them  broken 
<l<)\vu  into  the  five  areas:  Businop,<?  ofii*o  C4lncation,  lionie  economics, 
trade  and  industry,  (distributive  education,  and  a^rricidture. 

You  can  see  that  the  biggest  is  agriculture.  There  has  been  some 
cliange  tliere.  But  that  has  remained  pretty  constant  In  the  field  of 
trade  and  industrial  education  a  great  expansion  has  taken  place 
there. 

Before  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  yes,  schools  did  offer  business 
education.  You  could  go  into  tliese  schools  and  find  typing  and  short- 
hand and  bookkeeping  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  tney  were  not  vo- 
cationally orientea  courses.  They  were  not  directly  oriented  toward 
actually  putting  people  into  the  field  of  work,  into  the  world  of  work, 
such  as  happens  today. 

So  I  would  offer  that  as  evidence  of  tlie  fact  that  there  has  been 
trc»nendous  growth  in  tliat  area  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
gracJuates  in  the  various  capstone  courses  has  shown  a  continuous 
growtli.  Tl\e  courses  are  not  onlv  offei*ed,  but  the  students  are  staying 
witli  those  courses  and  going  tfirough  to  the  completion  of  the  cap- 
stone courses 

Distributive  education  is  not  nearly  as  broad  a  field  as  some  of  these 
others. 

^!\ot)  or  wl^ole  area  that  is  coming  in  is  health  occupati<Mi8  with 
which  we  have  just  made  a  very  slight  beginning.  But  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  are  not  only  having 
growth  in  these  programs  but  also  growth  in  the  number  of  graduates, 
whicli  is  evidence  that  these  programs  are  doing  the  job  because  after 
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all  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  vocational  education  is  to  prepare 
people  for  the  next  step,  what  they  are  going  to  do  when  they  get  out 
of  school.  I  would  offer  this  as  evidence  of  that  fact. 

We  made  a  survey  4  months  after  the  graduation  period  to  see  where 
arc  the  students  who  graduated  from  these  capstone  courses.  Here 
they  are.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  graduates  of  tiiose  courses  were  in 
occupations  that  were  directly  related  to  the  kind  of  work  that  they 
had  taken  in  tlieir  vocational  programs. 

Fifteen  percent  were  employed  m  unrelated  areas. 

Then  you  notice  that  14  percent  of  those  people  were  in  VTA  schools. 
They  were  in  post-graduate  work  in  vocational  education. 

Nine  percent  of  Qiose  people  had  gone  on  to  college  programs. 

Then  we  had  5  percent  unemployed. 

Six  percent  we  ]ust  couldn't  find. 

Six  percent  were  niilltary,  housewives,  a  variety.  That  was  sort  of 
a  miscellaneous  category*. 

So  we  offer  this  as  another  reason  for  tl)e  fact  that  we  can  say  that 
vocational  education  has  been  greatly  aided,  that  there  has"  been 
gmwtli  in  this  program  and  that  it  is  doing  the  job  for  the  students. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding,  finally,  is  in  what  happens  to  the  stu- 
dents in  a  school  situation.  \Ve  bclieVe  that  this  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  students  are  going  on  in  their  work. 

Mr.  QciE.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  What  percentage  of  the  high 
school  students  have  this  Mvailabl**  to  them? 

Mr.  F.vLK.  It  is  very  good.  About  80  peix:ent  of  the  high  schools  in 
tlio  Stntf^  have  fedorally-f nndod  vocational  education  capstone  coursi»s. 
About  80  iKJrcent  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Van"  Ra.vltc.  However,  as  I  will  indicate  a  little  later,  I  will 
mention  it  now,  it  is  also  true  that  within  that  80  i>ercent  the  average 
number  of  capstone  ooui^s  is  3.4. 

So  you  see  there  are  many  high  schools,  for  instance,  that  would 
have  a  great  numl)or  of  capstone  coui^ses.  So  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  expansion  of  vocational  education  opportunities.  We  have  gone 
a  long  way.  But  we  haven't  arrived. 

Mr.  Stkioer.  Bob,  your  figuro:>  on  page  1  of  the  book,  "Access  To 
the  Future,"  that  has  130,563  students  in  vocational  programs  and 
235,130  in  vocational  guidance.  What  i)ercentage  is  that  of  the  total 
secondary  enrollment  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Raalte.  Andy,  do  you  have  that? 

Mr.  Stekklyft.  About  25  percent.  That  135.000  includes  9th,  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  graders.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  duplication  in  there  for 
a  student  taking  a  typing  course  and  possibly  an  industrial  education 
course.  So  there  is  a*  little  duplication.  But  approximately  25  percent. 

Mr.  QriE.  ^^^len  you  talk  about  3.4  

^Ir.  Yas  Ra.vltc.  3.4  is  the  average  number  of  capstone  courses 
within  that  80  T>ercenf  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  QriK.  We  talk  about  capstone  courses.  That  means  agriculture 
is  one.  Distributive  is  another, 

>fr.  Falk.  It  could  be  several  courses,  such  as  industrial  T.  &  I. 

Mr.  QciK.  3.4  would  be  

Mr.  Stekklyft.  It  could  be  a  metal  course  or  building  construction. 
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Mr,  QuiK.  What  are  the  total  number  of  capstone  courses  offered 
in  the  State? 
Mr.  Stexklvit.  Approximately  1,600. 

Mr,  Vax  IIaaltk.  People  right  there  in  the  firinjr  line,  the  school 
adniiiiistrators,  Imve  the  best  opportunity  to  appraise  wlmt  is  ff^infi  on. 

Listen  to  this  from  a  man  near  your  area,  Congressman  Quie,  close 
to  the  Minnesota  border. 

As  the  local  pro^nini  lins  (!eveloi>ed  now  for  sovorni  yenr«  and  witli  the  employ- 
ment this  i«ist  >car  of  a  fuU-timo  Iwnl  vocationnl  education  coordinator  we  hnve 
ha<l  frreat  iuipruveiueiit  in  the  quality  of  vocational  edticutiun  in  uur  kcIiooI 

We  also  cnn  see  evidence  of  the  Impnct  of  improved  vocational  programs  on  our 
youns  |)eople.  There  has  hcen  n  sl^iaciint  increase  in  the  numlK'rs  of  hl^h  school 
);r:i dilates  who  are  hrinf;in;;  to  employers  salable  skills  and  increased  nuniliers 
m()viu;r  into  |M)st*hiKh  school  vocational  studies  iu  their  ureas  of  high  school 
emphasis. 

The  snt)erintendent  of  scliools  in  Shel)oy^an  says  that  business  nud 
industrial  connnunities  are  closer  to  the  schools  :md  the  schools  play 
u  <rivater  and  "greater  role  in  employment  of  the  graduates:  the  Wis- 
consin State  employment  service  and  otlier  community  agencies  have 
either  established  education  committees  or  have  stepped  up  their  in- 
terest in  schools  as  a  result  of  the  Tocus  on  vocational  education. 

Let  me  hasten  on  now  to  mv  second  major  point.  The  second  major 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  t^int  further  progress  in  education,  voca- 
tional education,  in  secondary  sch(x>ls  in  Wisconsin  will  depend  at  least 
to  a  degree  upon  continuation  of  Federal  support  for  vocational 
education. 

As  1 7ncnt ioned  befon\  SO  percent  of  our  districts  have  VEA-funded 
programs.  We  have  340  high  schools  out  of  a  total  of  428  high  schools 
in  the  State.  But  the  average  number  of  capstone  courses  |>er  high 
school  Is  only  3.4. 1  wonld  like  to  make  that  way  in  excess  of  five.,  six, 
or  eiglit,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  high  school.  Programs 
should  be  expanded  to  the  other  20  percent  of  those  scliools  l)ecause  we 
believe  that  vocational  education  opportunities  ought  to  be  univer- 
sally available  throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  So  we  have  a  way 
to  go  there. 

I  would  just  offer  the  testimony  of  a  couph:  of  local  schoolmen  in  this 
regard.  Here  we  h«iv»3  Bob  Clancy  trom  Eau  Claire,  a  rather  goo<l- 
siml  area  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  lie  i?ays: 

Our  vocational  ))rogrnm»  have  continued  to  function  very  efr<»ctively  In  order 
to  initiate  the  vocational  program  nt  North  H'mU  School  ncrxt  f.ill  nnd  to  es- 
tal)lish  our  own  work  evaluation  center  for  special  education  students.  This  In 
lieint:  provided  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  schools  districts,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Stout  and  the  Department  of  Recreational  Rehahilitution. 

The  lo<'al  district  nee()s  more  State  and  Federal  fiin<ls  to  sustain  present  pro- 
grams and  to  meet  future  need.*. 

Julian  Bickler  who  is  in  the  Fox  River  Vallev  down  through  the 
central  part  of  Wisconsin  has  this  to  say. 

The  vocational  ]:rogram  is  fulfilling  all  expectations  .\dditional  financial  help 
from  State  funds  as  weU  as  Federal  funds  would  rroatl.v  encourage  the  esfahH.*!h- 
nient  of  needed  new  programs  such  as  graphic  art.«s.  health  occupations,  and  so 
forth. 
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I  wonl<}  offer  the  evidence  of  a  eommunity  very  near  here  that  Eep- 
Tvsentative  Steiger  knows  very  well,  the  community  of  Nma,  where 
Dr.  Donald  Scott  is  superintendent  of  schools. 

We  have  been  very  impressed  with  the  development  of  vocational  programs, 
Mr.  reter:5on  has  established  an  outstanding  relationship  with  both  bus.ness 
and  industry,  thus  expanding  our  school  campus  into  the  ccmimunity.  The  needs 
of  many  students  are  being  met  under  this  program.  We  look  forward  to  expand- 
ing it  as  Diore  funds  become  available. 

T  offer  tiiis  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  are  saving 
that  they  want  to  do  more  in  vocational  education.  We  need  their  help 
in  ^rettirijr  the  job  done. 

My  final  point  th:!t  I  wish  *o  present  to  you  is  that  we  would  make 
a  <  oiiple  of  suggestions.  I  know  that  you  are  interested  especially  in 
ILK.  14454.  „ 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  I  may  sav  that  I  introduced  that  bill.  \Ve  are 
ileliirlited  to  receive  vour  suggestions.  ,  . 

Mr.  V.\N-  K.\Ai.TK.  The  first  suggestion— I  don  t  suppose  this  is  con- 
cerned vith  this  bill  particularly,  Mr.  Perkins-^I  am  sure  you  have 
luv.nl  this  suggestion  time  and  time  and  time  again.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize th:-  fact  that  schools  do  run  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  on  a  ^hool- 
yonr  l)asis.  It  is  neccssarj^  to  have  some  leadtime  to  do  some  effective 

planninir-  .     .    t      t  i.  * 

la  other  words.  I  gues?  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  same  amount  ot 
Federal  money  properly  timed  would  do  more  good  than  what  it  could 
do  i  f  it  is  poorlv  timed.  .  . 

T!ie  suggestion  T  would  make  is  that  if  there  could  be  provisions  m 
the  hill  that  would  provide  more  specifically  for  the  type  of  career 
education  development  that  we  want  to  do  in  Wisconsin,  we  feel  it 
woiild  l)c  ver>'  helpful,  especially  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
scliotf);  level  because  we  believe  that  if  we  begin  the  attitude  for  good 
vocational  education  that  provides  for  the  person  or  the  youngster, 
that  that  must  be  verv  early  and  therefore  if  tliere  is  a  possibility  of 
providing  in  the  legislation  the  possibility  of  assistance  in  such  areas 
a5  helping  youngsters  understand  what  is  the  world  of  work. 

rhairman  PpniKix.s.  T  just  want  to  interrupt  you  because  I  cannot 
refrain  from  commenting  right  at  this  stage.  I  attended  the  settlement 
school.  We  nlwavs  had  a  manual  training  teacher  or  industrial  arts 
tenolier.  Industrial  arts  is  iust  as  important  as  your  math  or  any  other 
suhiect  tliat  vou  mav  studv  in  high  school.  He  commenced  with  that 
in  the  third  Vrade.  We  wore  required  to  take  that  course  1  hour  in 
the  od  \]iron.'xh  10th  grades. 

It  is  amazing  what  developed  through  those  years. 

Mr.  Van  Ra.m.te.  So  many  students  today,  so  manv  children,  are  so 
far  removed  even  from  what  their  dads  do  or  what  their  mothers  do, 
tlioy  just  do  not  have  an  understanding  and  therefore  this  whole  matter 
of  career-  awareness  becomes — by  the  way.  not  only  career  awarene.ss 
but  al?o  career  exploration  because  I  think  at  the  junior  hi^h  school 
level  it  is  very  important  that  students  have  an  opportunity  to  dabble 
a  bit  with  diflferepf  Vind«?  of  occupations  in  order  that  they  can  get 
their  feet  wof  nrid  the:v  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  make  some 
kind  of  intelligent  choice. 
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So  I  would  suggest  that  if  this  could  be  built  into  the  legislation  it 
would  be  excellent.  ^ 

fkF*T5*^l-^'  1^?^  ^Ji  consonance  with  your  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education,  there  is 
tne  fact  that  the  aspect  of  placement  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the  le«'i<5la- 
tion.  1  know  It  is  there  now.  I  .know  there  is  some  provision  for  miid- 
ance  and  counseling  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

There  have  been  these  recommendations  by  the  advisors-  <rroup  and 
the  State  advisory  groups  that  at  the  secondary  school  level  that  the 
placement  services  need  to  be  beefed  up. 

I  guess  I  have  taken  a  long  timf^  to  make  three  points. 

First  of  all,  the  Vocational  Act  has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of 
good  m  encouraging  and  building  up  a  good  strong  vocational  pro- 
gram m  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Wc  have  come  a  long  way. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  beiore  we  are 
satisfied.  This  is  going  to  require  some  additional  fundinir,  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  funding. 

Finally  I  made  suggestions  in  regard  to  areas  of  placement. 

I  would  be  glad  to  an^'wer  questions  or  have  mv  assistants  hero  help 
to  answer  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Stkiokr.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Could  vou.  for  mv  pur- 
poses and  perhap<?  for  the  other  membei^s  as  well.  *is  there  a  school 
system  in  Wisconsin  that  has  a  complete  range  of  capstone  coui-ses 
«nd  if  so  what  would  you  have  encompassed  in  that? 

Does  a  school  in  Wisconsin  have  a  oomnleto  range  of  capstone 
courses?^  If  so,  how  many  capstone  coui'ses  are  vou  talkinir  about  i 

Mr.  Vax  Raalte.  The  people  that  probably  have  the  most  compi-e- 
hensive  are  the  people  from  Oshkosh. 

Mr.  S-fEioER.  We  can  wait  until  Jo^  Pellegren  gets  out  here  because 
he  is  going  to  tf-stif  v.  Joe.  give  me  an  answer  on  that. 

yfr.  Vv.u.r.am:s.  T  will  be  saying  a  few  words  later.  But  I  would  like 
to  defer  that  to  Mr.  Bach  becau.se  he  is  the  fellow  who  is  probably 
more  responsible  than  any  other  individual  for  the  program  that  we 
now  have. 

Mr.  Steigkr.  This  is  Everett  Bach,  the  LVEC  for  the  schools  in 
Oshkosh. 

Mr.  B\cn.  Vrry  briefly  T  will  make  these  '^omments  in  regard  to  the 
vocational  programs  in  our  school  district.  We  have  a  complete  ranire, 
have  11  programs,  different  kinds  of  programs,  in  our  school  sys- 
tciiis.  in  our  two  high  schools.  We  have  industrial  arts  departments, 
sales,  marketing,  home  economics  department.  We  are  developing  a 
health  education  program.  We  have  increased  the  enrollment  in  our 
programs  each  vear.  The  increases  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
gotten  some  help  in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Steigkr.  How  manv  capstone  courses  do  you  offer? 

Mr.  Bach.  We  have  15  different  profirrams  at  the  two  high  schools. 

Mr.  Steicek.  Betw'^'^n  tb^  ^wo  hicrn  S'^hools. 

Mr.  Bach.  In  the  two  hi<rh  schools,  right. 

Mr.  QriE.  T  understood  a  minute  aero  that  there  were  1,600  total 
courses.  You  sav  there  are  11.  Of  the  1.600.  how  manv  do  Vou  have? 
Mr.  Bach.  Of  the  1,600? 
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Mr.  QriE,  That  is  right.  Somebody  said  1,600.  And  tlie  averaire  per 
school  is  3.4. 

^f^'- 1^-^^"-  t'^i'  example,  in  eacli  high  school  we  will  have  a  program 
for  oflice  occupations  and  a  secretarial  and  clerical  program.  In  eacli 
hiirh  school  w<»  will  have  sales  and  marketing  programs.  We  will  liave 
proixi'anis  in  industrial  <lrafting  and  applied  metalworkiuf?  and  weld- 
iiiii  or  j)rograms  in  vocational  agriculture.  We  ha^•e  a  food  service 
proirnnu  in  each  high  school 

>fr.  QriK.  'I'ho.-^  are  capstone  programs  of  which  you  have  15? 

Mr.  Bach.  We  have  15  programs. 

Mr.  QriE.  What  does  this  have  to  do  witli  the  1,600? 

Mr.  Sten'ki.vft.  This  is  the  total.  If  you  add  together  15  and  10 
from  neigliboring  schools  and  so  on  and' add  them  together  you  will 
come  up  with  approximately  1,600  programs  in  the  State,  that  are 
offered.  They  are  not  (litFerent  necessarily,  just  total, 

Mr.  QuiE.  1  see.  How  many  potentially  different  programs? 

Mr.  PELUKiRKX.  If  a  vo<'ational  coui*se  is  a  capstone  course,  welding, 
vocational  welding,  there  may  be  a  sequence  of  four,  five,  or  six  courses 
leaning  to  that  capslone  coui-se.  Vocational  welding  may  be  the  culmi- 
nating coui^st^  that  develops  salable  skills  within  the  individual.  This 
al^  may  be  a  cooperative  coui*se  whereby  the  student  will  have  an 
arranged  work  experi(»nce  program  so  part  of  the  coui-se,  the  instruc- 
uosi,  may  take  phu-e  out  in  the  community. 

The  capstone  coui-se  is  only  one  <'ourse.  But  there  may  be  a  welding 
series  and  a  machine  series  leading  to  it  which  is  not  considered 
raps:ouc. 

So  the  capstone  coui'se  is  one  that  would  be  a  series  of  four,  five,  or 
six  coui-ses  leading  to  it.  For  example,  advanced  machine  shop  may 
iH>  a  capstone  course.  But  there  may  be  a  series  of  other  machine  shop 
c(»ui*^s  leading  to  that  plus  a  series  of  drafting,  a  series  of  welding, 
sheet  metal  and  other  thing??.  So  you  are  not  getting  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  tot.;l  program,  the  total  range  of  experience  of  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  V.\x  Raai.tk.  It  is  the  capstone  courses  that  ai-e  supported  by 
the  VEA  funding. 

Mr.  Stkiokr,  ^'ou  liave  a  figure  on  page  1  of  the  booklet  which  says 
that  the  secondarv  portion  for  fiscal  vear,  40  percent  for  fiscal  vear 
11>T3,  VEA  moneys.  million,  >;200,600-plus.  Was  that  matcheu  by 
fi.""».(>r)7,:^00  in  State  and  local  m.'^ney  ? 

\fr.  Van  Raalte.  There  are  other  expenses  incurred  in  those  other 
thnti  the  items  which  we  support.  So  that  is  just  support  on  the  items 
which  we — it  is  not  a  complete  fiirure  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Stkiokr,  So  that  ^^5  million  figure  is  only  as  it  relates  to  the 
inatchin<r  of  the  Federal  dollar. 

That  is  all  I  have.  Mr.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  I  have  one  question  that  maybe  we  ought  to 
address  ourselves  to  in  the  future  in  the  cominittee. 

Yon  should  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  whether  the  growth  is 
goins:  to  be  in  the  secondary  or  postsecondary  schools  in  the  future 
from  the  standpoint  of  allocating  funds  in  the  future.  That  is  one  of 
the  problems  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  consider. 

Mr.  Vax  Raalte.  We  anticipate  it  could  be  one  or  the  other. 
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Chairman  Pfjikiks.  Whoro  would  you  anticipate  the  most  gro^Yth? 

Mr*  Van  R^valte.  I  would  say  that  the  most  growth  is  going  to  be 
in  the  i)ostsecondary.  But  theie  is  also  going  to  be  growth  at  the 
secondary. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Let  me  try  and  get  this  perspective.  You  have  got  cap- 
stone progmms  that  ai*e  funded  at  $4^46,()(M).  You  may  start  with  $5- 
million,  State  and  local  money.  This  is  State  and  local,  isn't  it? 

Out  of  this  total  of  secondary  school  vocational  education  you  have 
noncapstone  and  you  have  some  portions  of  capstone  that  aren't  being 
funded  by  this  total  of  $9  million.  Do  you  liave  a  figure  of  wlu\t 
that  is? 

Mr.  Falk.  I  am  not  sv.re  what  a  precise  figure  Tvould  be. 

Mr.  QmE.  You  indicated  that  26  percent  of  the  seniors  that  have 
completed  tlie  capstone  courses,  that  is  26  percent  of  all  the  seniors 
in  the  State  

Mr.  Fai.k.  That  is  26  percent  of  all  ^he  seniors  in  the  State  who 
were  enrolled  in  some  capstone  course. 

Mr.  QuiE.  What  percentage  of  your  seniors  go  on  to  postsecondary 
education  ? 

Mr.  Falk.  Out  of  our  capstone  courses  ? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Out  of  the  total  in  the  State.  There  were  figures  shown 
on  the  board  of  students  who  went  on  to  postsecondary. 

Mr*  Falk.  The  receiving  institution,  the  postsecoiidary,  would 
have  that  figtire  rather  than  us.  The  only  ones  "we  get  follow-up  data 
on  are  those  who  complete  a  capstone  course. 

Mr.  QuiE.  How  many  of  the  total  graduates  in  the  State  go  on  to 
postsecondarj'  education  of  some  type  ? 

Mr.  Falk.  In  Wisconsin  it  is  about  65  percent  and  abo  it  17  percent 
of  those  go  into  our  vocational  program. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  have  already  got  26  percent  in  the  capstone  pro- 
gram even  though  there  is  duplication  in  there.  It  seems  like  you  ai-e 
getting  close  to  the  potential  need. 

Is  that  right  ?  Qv  that  you  have  a  long  ways  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Van  Raalte.  I  would  say  there  is  room  for  substantial  ex- 

Eansion  of  the  total  capstone  program  because  we  have  areas  that 
ave  not  been  touched  at  this  time,  in  the  heaith  fiold,  for  example. 
We  have  certain  areas  of  the  State  that  have  very  good  service 
as  far  as  vocational  education  is  conccined  at  the  secondarv  level.  I 
would  see  expansion  in  the  capstone  program  at  this  time  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  QriK.  Has  anyone  made  a  study  as  to  what  goals  you  have  5 
years  irom  now  i 

Mr.  Falk.  We  have  a  tentative  goal  anyhow  to  get  50  percent  in 
the  capstone  course.  We  think  tliat  is  conservative.  The  ultimate  goal 
should  bo  60  or  70  percent.  But  right  now  we  are  aiming. for  50  percent 
which  means  we  have  to  double  our  efforts  to  get  in  different  places 
and  to  expand  the  program  where  we  already  have  something. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Fourteen  percent  of  your  capstone  students  go  onto  vo- 
cational technical.  Of  the  total  annual  vocational  and  technical  stu- 
dents,  what  percentage  are  capstone  students  ? 

Mr.  Falk.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Van  Raalte.  We  don*t  have  that. 
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Mr.  Falk.  Con^ssman,  do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  booklet  there? 
On  pajre  15  it  shows  the  result  of  foHowup  of  Wisconsin's  high 
sciool  graduates  4  months  after  graduation.  Some  of  the  figures  wo 
quoted  are  there,  Tliese  are  from  the  Vocational  Act-fimded  courses. 
This  if  pi-obably  the  most  recent  figure  we  have.  This  does  not  take 
ihe  total. 

Mr.  Steiget^  That  doesn't  ansv^er  Al  Quic's  question. 
Mr.  Falk.  There  may  be  Ho  answer. 

Mr.  Qtte.  It  would  t)e  interesting  to  sec  the  numbers  of  students  in 
Tocarional  and  technical  training  that  were  noncapstone  as  compared 
TO  ilie  ones  that  were  capstone  in  secondary  schools.  That  is  all, 

Mr.  Steigke.  Can  I  make  one  sufi:gesti<^'>  ^  The  poor  T-eporier  is  going 
TO  hare  a  difficult  time  trying  to  iaentify  everybody.  Please  make  sui*e 
that  vou  identify  yourself,  would  vou,  when  you  are  responding  ? 

Cliairman  Perkins,  ^It,  Meeds? 

Mr.  Me33^  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  First  let  me  say  I  like  the 
terminology  caps:  one,"  I  think  that  is  very  good.  It  does  presuppose 
someiliing  else,  I  would  like  to  know  a"^  little  bit  about  what  it 
presupposes. 

Is  tfiis  a  clusterimr  identific^ition  concept?  Are  you  working  on  the 
Itasis  of  families,  occupational  families  ?  Would  somebody  explain  wliat 
go-^s  before  capstone  a  little  bi:  ? 

Or  i?  a  witness  down  the  line  going  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Vak  R.\alte.  Mr.  Falk  is  tlie  director  of  our  bureau. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Fine^ 

Mr.  Fai-K.  a  capstone  course  presupposes  several  things.  One  of 
them  35:  that  rhev  have  available  sequencing  coui'ses.  This  is  structured 
«J0  a5  to  comrK>se  _n  occupational  group  with  more  intensive  technical 
training  at  the  secondary  level. 

For  r-xamnle.  secretarial  and  office  practice,  that  is  a  cluster.  In  the 
s£vondarA-  scnool  they  go  on  to  technical  specialized  training.  They  will 
do  thai  in  a  postsecondary  institution  such  as  a  medical  secretary,  a 
legal  sev^n^rary,  a  teeJniic^l  secretary,  administrative  secretary,  court 
i-er*orring. 

Mr.  Meeds.  So  the  capstone  is  alwavs  put  on  at  the  secondary  leveL 
Mr.  Falk.  Right. 

>fr.  Meed?;.  Bar  in  any  event  it  probably  also  contains  the  elements 
which  are  necessary  for  }X)<tseconaary  further  caj)stoning, 

Mr.  F.^iLK.  Finishing  up  in  a  narrow*  more  technical  area. 

Mr.  Meeds,  But  the  concept  is  that  tl;cy  gradual*;  in  the  senior  year 
wnh  a  salable  skill. 

Mr.  Falk.  One  objective  is  a  salable  skill  when  thev  leave  and  if  tliey 
choose  more  intensive  training  then  they  go  on  to  otlier  postsecondary 
ir.st  itnt  loi.ss.  Thar  14  i^ercent  who  go  on,  they  are  not  going  to  duplicate 
what  they  have  alreadv  learned.  They  are  going  to  specialize  and  in- 
ic.n>\ix  their  training  in  a  1-  or  2-year  program. 

Mr.  Meeds.  All  high  schools  in  the  State  have  some  kind  of  capstone 
program  ? 

Mr.  F<\jc.  Eighty  percent  do. 
r.  Meeds.  The  average  is  3.4*  3.7  ? 

Mr.  F.^LK.  Some  of  the  schools  are  only  going  to  have  one, 

Mr.  Meeds,  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Perkins. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  I  like  your  terminology,  "capstone."  I  remem- 
ber when  we  stacked  the  hay  and  capped  that  stack  to  keep  the  water 
oS  it.  I  think  when  a  youngster  has  an  opportunity  to  be  in  a  capstone 
coui'se,  and  maybe  three  or  four  other  courses  lie  can  go  out  and  earn 
a  livelihood.  I  think  that  speaks  well  of  this  great  State. 

I  certainly  want  to  compliment  you  for  having  so  many  high  school 
S(»niors  involved  in  capstone  courses.  I  just  hope  we  can  get  that  idea 
Sold  in  other  communities  and  States. 

I  certainly  want  to  compliment  you. 

Mr.  Qi'iE.  One  thing  Lloyd  was  leading  up  to.  Even  though  a  school 
may  have  only  one  course  you  have  some  programs  where  they  can 
transfer  to  another  school.  This  is  the  way  vou  are  expanding  oppor- 
tunities on  a  cooperative  basis  between  the  schools.  So  insteaa  of 
having  two  available  in  their  own  school  they  will  probably  have  10 
or  12  available  to  the  whole  student  body. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Can  I  ask  one  other  question?  At  the  secondary  level 
how  many  students  do  you  have  involved  in  cooperative  education 
programs? 

Mr.  Van  R aalte.  A  little  over  6,000. 

Mr.  S'rEioKn.  How  many  school  districts  have  cooperative  education 
proijrams  available? 

Mr.  Falk.  About  113  schools.  Oshkosh  has  what.  10,  11,  coopera- 
tives? Oshkoah  is  our  star  example. 

^Ir.  Stkiokh.  You  are  talking  about  25  percent  of  the  400-plus  school 
districts  that  have  coopei^ative  education. 

Mr.  Falk.  At  least  one. 

Jlr.  Pellkgren.  In  tlie  cooperative  capstone  program  we  have  nearly 
250  student*)  in  our  school  system  with  11  programs.  We  have  also 
instituted  another  work  experience  program  that  is  not  funded  under 
this  program  which  involves  a  great  number  of  students  with  work- 
related  experience.  We  have  about  360  in  that  projo^m. 

Mr.  QuiE.  How  does  that  compare  to  cooperative  education? 

Mr.  Peijlegkex.  How  does  it  compare  ? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Pelleorex.  The  program  that  we  have  is  aimed  primarily 
toward  the  disenchanted  student.  The  cooperative  program  is  a  se- 
quential thing. 

Mr  .QuiE.  When  do  you  start  that  ? 

^Ir.  Peixecrex.  Usually  about  the  ninth  grade.  The  other  part  of 
this  stnrtx^  1  with  around  75  students  2  years  ago.  They  are  up  to  350 
participating. 

>fr.  Falk.  I  would  like  to  indicate  something  to  give  you  an  under- 
standing about  the  cooperative  arrangement  among  the  districts. 
Wisconsin  is  almost  unique  in  that  we  have  the  cooperative  educational 
service  agency  organization.  This  is  the  entire  State.  All  of  the  school 
districts  of  the  State  are  organized  into  this  system  whereby  our  school 
districts  can  do  together  what  they  find  it  difficult  to  do  locally. 

A  school  district  may  not  be  ab'le  to  afford  its  own  coordinator  but 
they  have  available  the  services  of  some  of  these  people  who  are 
needed  to  coordinate  with  industry  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  final  question. 
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What  percent  of  the  funds  that  Wisconsin  receives  from  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  Amendments  of 
196S  are  utilized  for  administration  at  tho  State  level  ? 

Mr.  SiEKKLTn.  About  8  percent 

Mr.  Meez>&  Eight  t>ercent. 

Mr.  St^xklyfi,  That  includts  service  activities  and  workshop 
activities  and  things  like  this  for  the  teachers, 

Mr.  Mm>s.  Then  vou  are  in  fact  passing  down  92  percent? 

Mr,  Stexklypt,  That  is  at  the  secondarj-Tevel, 

Mr.  Meeds,  I  am  asking  of  thf*  total  funds  received  by  tlie  State  of 
Wi5?oonsin  

Mr.  Falk.  Tea  percent  Congressman. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Secondary  and  postsecondary  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  is  very  gCKxi.  We  have  some  preliminary  indica- 
tions  in  my  own  State  of  Wasliington  tliat  35  percent  is  used  for  State 
administrative  according  to  the  GAO. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Any  other  questions,  Mr.  Cliairman  ? 

Bob,  thank  you  very  much.  I  hope  you  will  tell  Dr.  Thompson  we 
are  5nrry  she  could  not  be  here.  We  are  delighted  that  you  could  come. 

Next.  Mr,  Chairman*  if  we  could,  we  have  the  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Bo*ird  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  John 
Zancanaro, 

STATEMEUT  OF  JOHS  ZANCAHABO,  PEESIDENT,  WISCOHSIH  BOARD 
OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Mr,  ZAXCAXARa  Chairman  Perkins,  members  of  the  committee  and 
staff,  my  name  is  John  Zancanaro  and  I  am  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Boari  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education, 

On  behalf  of  the  board,  the  State  staff,  the  district  directors,  and 
all  the  people  of  our  great  State.  T  welcome  you  again  to  the  Moraine 
Park  Technical  Listitute, 

We  are  glad  that  you  have  taken  time  and  effort  to  come  to  Wis 
consin  to  give  us  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  our  program  on 
\:ooational  and  technical  education  and  how  we  believe  it  can  be 
expanded  and  improved  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  our  citizens, 

I  have  been  an  employee  member  of  the  Wisconsin  board  since  1967 
and  have  served  as  its  president  since  19*1,  lune  of  the  twelve-member 
board  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  State 
senate,  three  representing  employees,  three  representing  employers, 
and  tliree  representing  farmers. 

My  background  has  been  with  the  Milwaukee  building  trades,  I  have 
served  as  president  of  that  coimcil  for  many  years, 

I  was  originally  appointed  to  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Education  by  a  Eepublican  Governor,  Warren  P, 
Knowles,  for  a  6-year  term  and  reappomted  for  a  second  6-year  term 
by  a  Democratic  Governor,  Patrick  J,  Lucey,  I  believe  that  in  itself 
points  out  the  nonpartisan  membership  of  oar  board,  dedication  to  im- 
provement of  this  important  «?egment  of  our  educational  system,  voca- 
tional and  technoical  edncation.  It  is  the  only  criterion  for  membership 
on  the  board. 
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Yon  will  soc  and  hear  alK)ut  many  fine  progiains  wwmW  J>o^si!^il*  iu 
part  through  Federal  aid  through  enactment  of  the  vocational  edih  u- 
tioii  legislation. 

These  programs  cover  the  entire  range  of  vocational  servi^rs  tor 
all  people.  They  serve  the  unemployed  yotith  in  the  core  area  of  Mil- 
waukee iwnl  adult  fanners  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  the  unenM)lnVcd 
and  underemployed. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  past  actions  on  behalf  of  vocatmnu.  cdii- 
eation.  I  am  sm-e  you  will  find  your  visit  in  Wisconsin  heneticiul.  I 
wish  you  well  in  this  important  endeavor. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stkiger.  Xny  questions?  John,  stay  right  there.  We  won  r  h**- 
you  otf  that  easy. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ?  ,  i- 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  woidd  like  to  ask  a  question.  About  your  buildin.j^' 
trades  eoimcil,  we  just  head  from  Oshkosh.  Not  only  cooi)erative 
education  but  other  programs  for  the  kids  who  are  |>ossibly  goinu'  to 
drop  out,  and  therefore  the  work  exi)erience  program,  woidd  the 
building  and  trades  council  work  with  the  schools  on  that  ?  AMmt 
woidd  your  reaction  l)e  to  that?  You  were  talking  alK>nt  p(K>ple  who 
primarily  work— I  don't  imagine  they  wotdd  joining  a  union.  Has 
the  buihiing  and  trades  council  worked  with  the  schools  on  that  con- 
cept, which  is  a  great  concept?  You  know  that  vocational  education 
is  a  'teaching  tool  with  some  other  cotirses  that  they  wouldn't  other- 
wise get.  .     •  1  » 

Mr.  Zav(  axaiu).  Wc  work  with  tlicm  100  peiv^nt.  T  icy  f-nus  «  " 
economic  instructoi^s  to  our  apprenticeship  trades.  Generally  spealimir, 
our  apprenticeships  or  our  indentured  Iwys  go  to  school  or  a  kin<l  of 
vocational  school  They  spend  all  day  there.  It  vanes  with  each  city. 
Ithinkitisldayawee1v,8hourc:nday.  ,    v     •  a 

During  thr.t  timt-  the  employer  does  see  to  it  that  the  boy  is  paid 
thesameasitheAvei'e  vorkingonthe  job,  . 

But  the  school  districts  that  are  populated  do  serve  us  with  uistruc 
tors.  We  also  have  in  our  State  what  they  call  journeyman  instnictois. 
I  don't  know  if  tlmt  is  the  correct  name  or  not.  They  go  from  one 
school  to  another  in  an  ai-ea  to  pick  up  those  apprentices  that  are  few 
in  numl)er  l)ecause  of  the  population  area  and  so  forth. 

IV.it  I  must  say  it  is  very  unique.  We  have  a  good  rapport  witli  the 
vocational  school  system  and  the  building  trades. 

Mr.  QtTTK.  You  are  talkinff  here  of  postsecondary  schools  yocationa 
and  technical  scho-ls.  I  believe?  I  was  referring  to  the  high  sclw)l 

Mr  Z\NCANARo.  We  do  go  to  high  schools  on  career  days  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  what  a  trade  is  all  about.  It  is  informational.  In  a 
sense  it  is  recruitment,  although  there  is  no  need  to  recruit  becaus*>  of 
a  limited  employment  situation.  But  nevertheless  we  do  give  the  beneht 
to  any  of  the  students  who  may  want  to  avail  themselves  of  informa- 
tion on  building  trades.  We  do  that.  I  have  done  that. 

yiv.  QuiE.  I  was  thinking  of  the  work  experience  program  where 
tliey  go  out  and  see  what  it  is  out  tliere  and  come  back  with  a  renewed 
interest  in  school. 
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Mr  STrjnnn  If  \hv  poh\]vmt\n  Mill  yivKi.  \\]u\t  ir5  that  oin}>lt»yi].ri;f 
sjrijnTioTi  you  liicntjoned  ? 

Mr.  ZAVOAN\i»a.  TTe  ai^  loaded  with  recniits  and  cundidaU*s  that 
huvt  passM  i}it  vocational  IQ  test,  et  oet<»i*a.  You  are  limited.  Ki^ht 
licv,  1  ;>i]:.k  carpeiitcr?  if  a  2-y4»nr  waiting  list.  Mow  nniHi  nioro  dis- 
:\'»u"*}irri%nK'nt  i-aii  yon  civo  or  dVinonilize  a  l>oy  tlint  pns.<ed  his  te>t  f 

Thi  TiropTftTii  in  ^Tisconsin  if  primarily  n  \oluntary  proirr.-im  on  the 
i  f  e-TTiployf  rs.  So  cf  iist^qiiently  probiO^ly  only  r)0  percent  of  our 
'  T  i:  v<T>  jiarruke  in  this  apprenticeship  program*  The  unions  don't 
7orci  r»  on  The  employers.  So  if  all  the  emjiloyei-s  would  sul^ril>e  tc 
1.  ^y^i^^tr-i^.  -woTiderful.  But  you  laiow  thty  doift.  So  wo  aiv  limited  in 
rf«  '-i  T<  nTjT,  S>  tlii-re  is  no  sense  in  velliuij.  **couie  on  in''  when  yon 
Bn?  Thf  r.inontr  pro^rrain  we  do,  We  see  that  we  n  lins  on 
6is.irnfit£'J  davv  and  take  them  to  n  construction  joh  site  and  make 
:it"Tj  awarr  of  nil  the  intricacies  of  the  t ratio  and  so  forth. 

Mr  >'^.7Gi3i  }ioM  loTifr  has  the  apprenticeship  program  btvn  in  op- 
<-r«"j'o:  formr.ioritief? 

Mr  Za>ccj,s  \rtu.  Since  196^^.  That  is  when  it  was  first  fimded  by 
M)i  l^epJinmen:  of  Labor.  Wait  a  minute.  1  am  wrong  about  that,  it  is 
\u:i-:  ihfci.  that.  Bnt  1  ciin^t  renieuiber  exactly.  Bill. 

Mr  >Tr.7r,En  Can  you  tell  ns  about  it  in  tei ms  of  what  you  aro  tryin<r 

vio  10 !  hat  proirrfim  ? 

Mr,  Zaxcan  vru.  Tlie  initial  program  was  funded  through  the  I)e- 
rui 'TmtjiT  of  L}.l»or.  AVe  employed  a  black  carpenter  that  went  through 
appr^  nD'^o^hip  m         as  our  c'i'-ector  in  ohiof.  Here  n:;.iin.  tlie 
Tv*u:  .  J,       uiulf  ;iH  ir.voh'ed  to  a  vlogrot.  Tlio  pe(>[)]o  that  h;i\-f  :nt 
T'*t  "t^M  uuit  .'"i.^iTig  in,  iljoy  explain  about  carpentry  or  pluinbinir  or 
*    *:r\  ,a..  or    hjitoer  n  might  ho  and  give  a  general  piotui*e  of  what 
^•urhtroexiH'Ct  m  the  building tra^Jes. 
Tr:-  M^ick  director  meets  with  the  blacks  and  the  Latins  and  givo< 
'Ui-r.  ihi     M-n-'  -earth  stuff.  If  they  are  still  with  the  program  and 
T»i'T        hfivf  the  desliv.  tiie  determination,  then  they  givetnem  more 
.7:;i^iai)or.  :r.  learning  about  tlie  building  trades.  Then  thev  take 
:  ••f«r-  t-  Thf  vocTtionnl  sc-hool  for  tlie  test  that  is  required.  These  people 
fee  r  y  :he  1  lack  dir.vtor.  You  might  say  thev  are  taken  bv  the  hand 
!»iaT  The}  don't  -niss  any  doo:*s.  that  he  follows  through  entirelv. 
H<  If  taK-eti  10  th-  f^'  prenriceship  committee,  the  managenionr-hil)or 
'•  iHiL.jrn*^  The}  wih  review  and  question  him  as  n  to--t  r*rid  then  from 
T  V  'f  V  \t)(        IS  nij*  on  the  list  if  there  is  a  request  by  an  enu>]oyer 
frc  at  Lf.prt'iuice.  That  if  fundamentally  what  goes  on. 

1  ■  ?.:7:k  OUT  pro;.i      is  nothing  to  be  ashan^ed  of.  I  think  wi-  Jinve 
a  ^f  u  ffi-Ki  \  loi'  ovi !  t'  ^  years  and  are  still  doing  it. 
\! >rF-K;in;.  Thark  you.  Any  other  questions? 

Mttjk.  One  question.  Because  j^'onr  groiip  has  responsibility,  as 
1  r.Tj.-i'-srand  n.  for  postsecondar^-  vocational  and  tech.iit.d  cancer  oc- 
]!aT  Vinfi'  educatfon  and  the  departhient  of  education  in  the  State  has 
:*ft  oh  .o-f  Tiov  for  the  oversight  of  elementan-  und  secondarj%  what  is 
NJ^f  '  How  do  you  coordinate  your  activities  with  the  depart- 
m"T)T  C'-^  education.  ? 

M-  .Un.  an  \tn\  Probably  I  would  hare  Gene  I^hrmann,  our  State 
.1  v.-r  r  -  Tjcv  ^.y       v^-rrer  than  I  could. 
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Mr.  LRiiimANK,  First  of  all  the  State  superintendent,  Barbara 
Thompson,  sits  on  the  State  vocational  board,  for  determination  of 
policy  matters  relating  to  the  total  vocational  education  program  in  the 
State.  ^  ,  .      .  . 

So  as  the  State  board  determines  its  policy  for  the  admmistration  of 
the  program  at  both  the  secondary  and  the  imstsocondary  level 

Second,  we  have  joint  administrative  committees  to  review  all  of  the 
activities  carried  on  at  tlie  secondary-  and  postsecondary  level  so  that 
we  do  have  an  articulation  between  the  two  systems. 

The  State  plan  is  another  example  of  an  operation  that  is  prepared 
jointly  by  the  input  from  the  secondary  system  and  the  postsecondary 
system. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  State  board  of  which  Mr,  Zancanaro  is 
president  is  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  State  plan. 
This  is  whv  this  whole  matter  is  interrelated, 

I  might  add  one  other  thing  at  this  point,  Congressman,  This  is  also 
true  of  the  university  system  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  single  system. 
This  is  also  related  biecaust:  Superintendent  Thompson  sits  on  the  uni- 
versity board  of  regents  as  well  as  on  the  State  vocational  board  and 
we  have  three  members  sitting  on  the  State  vocational  board  and  the 
same  three  members  sit  on  the  miiversity  board  of  regents. 

So  we  do  have  an  interrelationship  between  all  of  the  educational 
STstems  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  fact  a  direct  interrelationship. 
!^othing  happens,  really,  without  the  other  two  systems  knowing  what 
is  going  on  oecause  voii  have  direct  board  participation,  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  things  referred  to  by  Mr,  Van  Raaite  chat  we  do  have  a  good 
interrelationship  in  Wiscoiialn  as  far  as  our  total  educational  system 
ia  concerned, 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  don't  want  to  open  any  wounds  if  none  exist.  But  m 
mv  own  State  and  a  number  of  other  States  that  I  have  been  in  for  vo- 
cational hearings  underneath  the  surface  there  is  a  confrontation  be- 
tween elementary,  secondary  vocational  education  and  postsecondary 
vocational  education.  ,     .  a 

Are  we  in  one  of  those  enlightened  places  where  that  doesn't  exist  f 

Mr,  Lehkmann.  I  think  you  heard  the  testimony,  Cnngressman,  of 
Mr,  Van  Raaite.  in  terms  of  the  secondary  program,  Tlie  St4ite  board 
supports  the  secondary  program  all  the  way  along,  I  have  not  seen  any 
evidence  that  the  secondary  program  is  not  supportive  of  what  the 
postsecondary  prog'/am  is  doing  in  Wisconsin, 

A  technical  assistance  tcani  from  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education  just 
issued  their  report  on  May  24  after  their  visit  to  Wisconsin  ar.d  found 
no  indication  of  any  confrontation.  In  fact  they  indicated  in  there 
tlmt  they  found  good  support  by  both  the  secondary  people  and  the 
postsexiondary  people  for  the  total  vocational  education  program  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  „ 

I  would  say  that  the  State  board  and  Mr.  Zancanaro  is  on  record 
and  publicly  supports  the  seccmdary  and  postsecondary  program  in 

our  State,  .  a  i 

Mr,  Meeds,  How  is  the  money  divided  up  m  the  State?  How  do  you 

cut  the  pie? 
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Mr.  LomMAxy.  I  get  than  question— it  exists  throughout  the  coun- 
trv  all  the  wav  from  the  mimmum  15  peiwiit  at  the  posts^/condary 
level  to  one  State  that  pnovi^ks  ^bout  So  peiwiit  of  the  f  und;^.  to  pcisi- 
secondanr  education  in  the  State- 
In  Wikonsui  I  believe  in  about  li^^  ^e  dt\"iiW  that  we  wo^iH  go 
with  the  percentages  that  rreie  e$:abiisited  in  the  way  liie  funds  svere 
allocated  throujehlthe  States.  On  that  hai^is  make  a  tabulation  each 
vear  to  «  how*  much  monev  is  made  a\-ailable  for  eadi  of  these  serv- 
ices. We  calculate  that  60  percent  of  the  mcmey  in  Wiscwisin  at  tJiis 
time  is  for  poffsecochlary  edu.-at:c«>.  and  40  percent  for  secondary 
education. 

Mr.  Meeixs.  IX>  you  c>>i:nt  adults  in  a  full-tinie  equivaiencv  basis  f 

Mr.  I^irmavn"  We  have  a  formula  for  reducing  everything  at  the 
postsecondarv  level  to  full-xia>e  equivaii^ce, 

Mr.  MxEDeC  I  think  we  ousht  to  put  tdu  people  in  a  little  black  l>ox 
and  bring  you  back  to  Wajhln^ton,  and  ?aee  if  we  can  exix)n  this 
acconuuoi.iation  to  oihf  r  States. 

Mr.  SiTWEK.  A?  Llo\d  Me^>i?  knoxs-s.  Wiii.x>nsin  and  one  other  Mate 
are  unique  m  the  e5«a'\)li<hrDen:  of  a  systeni  for  a  separate  board  of 
vcvationaL  technical,  and  aduh  e^iiK^tion. 

Mr.  Z.\Ni  ana5cv».  I'laim-an  Perkins  alluded  earlier  alK>ut  these  early 
child  schootdAv^  wJicre  they  gav^e  mor^  instruction  in  the  field  of  indu^:- 
trial  trait's.  Tthjnk  there  has  t^n  nx>re  encouragenrient  in  tlic  public 
school  svsf  em  to  do  this. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  Umit  to  ho-sr  :r.iK\n  they  can  do  and  spend  in  the 
s;.'uc<>I  -ystt::..  !>.:'  I  think  :>  i^  l.^ck  of  gvxvi  vocational  guidance 
people  in  public  schools  in  career  job  opportunities. 

I  really  don  t  think  they  go  back  early  enough.  The  teacher  and  the 
:rudance\n.>unselor  say  '^go  to  college.**  WelL  birr  i^^al.  They  are  going 
To  find  out  that  three  out  of  fixir  iott?  .^re  in  our  neld  and  cme  in  theirs. 

Mr.  Stoges.  Thank  tou.  Johk 

Gene  Leh.'inann.  the  Mate  D^.recror  for  A\*isc<'>nsin  VTAE. 

STATEMTUT  01  ETJOEire  TTTmRVAKH.  STAT^  DIMCTOi.  WISCOH- 
SIH  BOi^  OF  VOCAHOSAL  TECffinCAL  AIID  ADULT  EDUCAnOH 

Mr.  Ijr^ntJc^NS.  Hotiv>rsb!e  Mr.  Ch^iimjan  and  n>enihersof  the  com- 
mittee. I  endoRi?  Mr.  ZaiKanirxVs  wekome  to  you  to  our  great  Sfnie. 
We  hop.\  Coac:res5?n-ian  Perkiiis.  w-e  were  able  to  show  you  some  more 
alfalfa  fiekis  ind  soir?e  comf>ekts  becaxise  ^e  do  indeed  have  a  lanre 
component  of  dair>-  f:irm;ng  :n  :he  Stste  of  Wiisconsin.  I  am  sorry  last 
night  on  tHir  tr:p  up  that  it  "^.as  dark  and  ^e  wivni  able  to  see  some 
oAho^  alfalfa  fields. 

Mr.  Zancanaro  was  speaking  to  you.  genMe-men.  as  both  a  meml>er 
of  \he  State  boani  of  vcvational.  technical,  and  adult  education  and 
as  X  member  of  rh^  Univer<:ty  of  Wi-sr^.-Hvsin  Board  of  Regents  when 
he  made  his  last  stitenient  so  if  :t  is  qv.cf.ed  publicly  he  has  to  defend 
it  V  h^n  T'vetinc  ^viih  the  Ixurd  of  regents. 

Cixairman  Psjirins.  I  just  want  to  Uiterrupt  you  to  state  that  since 
VOQ  happened  to  1»  our  drirer  last  evening  I  cannot  refrain  from 
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stating  that  Congreesinaii  bleeds  and  I  are  both  farmers  but  since  196*2 
we  were  nerer  aole  to  grow  any  alfalfa  either  in  centrtil  or  eastern 
Kentuc^* 

I  am  mt^rested  in  seeing  this  great  area  where  you  have  so  much 
agriculture, 

I  look  fo*rward  to  visiting  again  with  Congressman  Steiger  to  see 
the  results  obtained  from  your  fi^at  occupational  courses. 

Mr.  Lebikann*  Very  good.  This  morning  I  would  like  to  limit  my 
comments  because  I  know  that  yon  want  to  move  on  and  hear  from 
other  people  in  business,  industry^  and  agriculture  who  are  lay  people 
with  interest  in  vocational  education  because  I  assume  that  you  are 
interested  in  finding  out  the  results  of  our  activities  hoi-e  in  the  State 
of  /  Wisconsin, 

What  has  existing  Federal  legislation  done  for  vocational  education 
in  \yiscon8in  ?  I  will  talk  a  little  bit  about  that. 

Then  1  will  address  myself  to  the  wav  in  which  we  feci  Federal 
vocational  legislation  can  be  modified  to  improve  sendees, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  our  Wisconsin  vocational  system. 
A*?  you  are  well  aware^  the  administrative  structure  for  vocational 
eduoation  varies  from  St^ite  to  State,  I  would  like  to  poir\t  out  that  I 
endorse  that  kind  of  approach.  Even  thouph  we  are  telling:  you  here 
this  morning  what  we  are  doing  cooperatively  here  in  Wisconsin  in 
our  structure,  it  may  not  be  an  appropriate  structure  for  Washmgton 
or  Kentucky  or  sonic  other  State,  We  are  not  seeking  to  impose  that 

However,  it  is  our  personal  feeling  that  we  want  to  retain  this 
uniqueness. 

The  postsecondar\'  and  adult  pn^jrams  are  administered  at  the  State 
level  through  my  office  and  the  secondary  programs  are  administered 
through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Both  postsecondary  and  adult  programs  are  administered  through 
16  districts.  These  district  boards  have  the  anthority  to  levy  a  prop- 
erty tax  for  the  partial  financial  support  of  their  own  programs. 

My  comments  will  relate  to  the  total  vocational  education  program 
in  tfie  State.  You  have  already  disr'»ssed  the  si>condary  prosrram  at 
lencth  with  the  testimony  given  by  Mr,  Van  Raalte, 

Let  me  first  attempt  to  present  you  with  a  descriptive  overvi«»w  of 
the  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education  system  in  this  State 
to  demonstrate  what  the  Federal  vocational  dollar  h«?  helped  to 
accomplish. 

Our  citizens  have  long  demonstrated  a  firm  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, I^ast  year  62  cents  of  every  State  general  revenue  tax  dollar  was 
devoted  to  education. 

Our  State  was  seventh  nationally  in  the  ratio  of  state >^l/»cal  voca- 
tional education  expenditures  to  TJ*Ar?oral  expenditure*?  for  vocational 
education.  This  tax  effort  significantly  exceeds  the  national  norm.  Our 
per-pupil  expenditure  ranks  14th  in  the  Nation  but  our  per  capita 
income  is  23d, 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  indicated  here  on  the  chart  behind 
me.  ^^02.000  people  received  vocational  education  serrices  through  our 
post -high-school  system.  Tins  means  1  person  in  every  14  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  There  were  62,000  enrolled  in  800  full-time  postsecond- 
arv  programs  encompassing  253  different  occupational  areas. 
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Wo  are  talking:  about  253  different  choices  that  individuals  can  make 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  all  the  way  from  shoe  repair  at  the  Mil- 
waukee area  technical  college  to  data  processing,  to  weldnig,  to  auto 
body  repair  programs  throujjhout  the  State.  ^  . .  aaa 

'the  components  of  all  these  offering  are  made  up  of  44,000  dif- 
ferent courses,  14,000  of  which  are  designed  for  adult  programs. 

Our  philosophy  of  bringing  servic**c  Co  the  people  is  denionstratcd 
bv  the  existence  of  a9  vocational-te«:lmical  institutes  and  schools  in  our 
^tate  and  over  300  adult  vocational  centers  and  346  secondary  schools 
offering  vocational  programs.  This  pretty  well  covers  the  State  of 

Wisconsin*  ^  •  ,  -       n  ti  <. 

Our  population  base  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  small,  Hut 
we  do  have  a  delivery  system  that  t^kes  these  piograms  to  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State  as  well.  , ,      .  i 

Without  Federal  support  mauv  of  these  people  would  not  f^;*^:^^*- 
The  number  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapi^ed  jiersons  enrolled  has 
incivased  from  2,000  in  1968  to  over  23,000  in  1973,  Congressman,  we 
intend  to  continue  to  supi>ort  that  activity  and  that  endeavor  here  m 
the  State.  It  is  the  Federal  vocational  dollar  that  has  enabled  us  to 
extend  our  services  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  all  these  individuals. 
'  Yet  I  find  that  numbers  fail  to  express  the  true  impact  of  voca- 
tional education  upon  the  individual*  How  can  a  number  express  the 
satisfaction  of  a  native  American  in  northern  Wisconsin  who  as  a  part 
of  the  vocational  program  was  able  to  construct  his  own  housing  on 
his  own  reservation?  ^      .    ,     ,    -      i  n  .i.  ^  n 

Or  with  the  aid  of  labor  orsranizations  m  developing  skills  that  wili 
lead  him  into  an  apprenticeship  program  and  eventually  will  become 
a  journeyman  carpenter,  electrician  or  plumber,  whatever  the  case 

mav  l>e.  - 

With  the  cooperation  of  business  and  industry  our  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  the  northern  part  of  our  State,  one  of  our  district  directors 
mav  tell  us  moi-e  about  that  progi*am.  .  . 

In  what  wav  can  a  numWr  expi-ess  the  potential  productivity  to  so- 
ciety of  a  former  inmate  who  now  has  tlie  opporttmity  to  continue, 
uniitrerrupted,  his  vocational  training  begun  in  prison?  >umbers 
help.  But  thev  certainlv  don't  tell  the  whole  stor>',  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earlier  referenced  the  significant  State  and  local 
tax  effoit  made  by  Wisconsin  citizens  in  support  of  education.  I  would 
like  to  comment  or.  ti.e  necessity  of  the  Federal  tax  dollars- 

I.et  me  brieflv  highlight  the  extent  of  the  Federal  vocationaj 
dollars'  participation.  Last  year,  as  vo;:  note  on  the  chart.  Federal 
vocational  education  moneys  accounted  for  12,1  percent  of  all  exi)endi- 
tures  for  vocational  education  in  Wisconsin, 

It  amounted  to  8  percent  of  the  postsecondarv  and  adult  expndi- 
ture<=.  WTiile  the  demand  for  vocational  education  is  increasing  in 
Wi<:con.Vm.  the  Sfate  and  lo<  al  tax  effort  also  hae  increased. 

Lot  me  just  state  here  that  in  our  biannual  budget  which  a>ngpes8- 
man  Steiger  is  fullv  familiar  with,  having  sened  in  our  State  as- 
semMv.  wp  indicate  that  we  will  have  perhaps  a  5-  or  (>-percent  increase 
in  pTirollment  in  both  years  of  the  biennium  in  the  postsecondary  edu- 
cation program. 
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Along  with  the  increase  in  inflationarj^  costs  and  the  like  there  will 
perhaps  be  an  increase  of  about  20  percent  in  costs  for  caiwr  and  vo- 
cational activities  here  in  the  State, 

Without  stronger  Federal  support  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  us 
to  continue  to  meet  the  demancfe  and  needs  of  the  people  of  our  State 
for  vocational  education  funds. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the  basic  issues  which  are 
crucial  to  the  improvement  of  vocational  education  in  this  cpuntr\'  and 
in  this  St&te  as  I  see  it. 

Kecent  events  have  indicated  certain  tendencies  which  we  feel  are 
not  necessarily  in  the  best  interest  of  a  sound  deliverj^  system  for  vo- 
cational education. 

First  of  all  let  me  talk  about  tlu*  mireau  of  occiiptional  and  «dult 
education.  At  the  Federal  level  a  uiassfve  stream  of  rhetoric  has  lH»on 
emanating  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
about  the  importance  of  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education. 
There  are  many  people  in  that  agency  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
in  service  to  that  belief. 

We  had  some  of  these  people  in  our  State  for  1  week  to  serve  on  a 
technical  assistance  team.  I  witrte  to  each  of  our  Congressmen  fmm 
Wisconsin,  commending  them  for  the  service  rendered  from  the  U,S. 
office  and  from  the  regional  office  to  our  State. 

However  the  facts  show  us  that  the  staffing  of  the  bureau  of  occupa- 
tional and  adult  education  has  systematicallv  been  reduced  in  recent 
ears.  Congressman  Steiger  is  well  aware  of  this  fact.  You  people 
ave  been  strong  supporters  of  nmkiiig  ceitain  that  this  do*>  nut 
happen. 

However  we  find  that  it  is  not  moving  ahead  in  a  manner  that  we 
consider  satisfactory  so  far  as  vocational  and  technical  education  is 
concerned. 

Within  the  last  year  vacancies  have  occurred  in  strategic  adminis- 
trative positions  within  the  bureau  But,  Mr.  Cliairman,  no  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  to  fill  these  vacancies.  We  are  concemea  alwut 
that  as  vocational  educators. 

How  can  that  bureau  pronde  national  leadership  without  proper 
staffing?  I-  1  I 

We  in  Wisconsin  believe  that  rmtional  ieadersliip  must  emanate 
from  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education.  Indeed,  the  record  shows  it  has 
been  Congress  and  not  the  Office  of  Education  that  has  been  the  im- 
petws  to  insure  the  appropriate  level  and  scope  of  staffing  for  voca- 
tional education  at  the  Feaeral  level. 

As  far  as  regionalization  is  concerned,  the  concept  of  regionaliza- 
tion  has  been  advocated  on  the  premise  that  it  would  improve  the 
leadership  and  responsiveness  of  vocational  education  at  the  Federal 
level. 

We  are  in  region  V.  We  feel  our  regional  office  and  its  staff  are 
outstanding,  dedicated  people.  Tliey  have  worked  with  us  in  Wis- 
consin in  solving  a  great  many  problems  throu^  their  participation 
and  effort  in  the  technical  assistance  review. 

However,  how  does  regionalization  assist  them  if  they  are  not 
allowed  direct  input  into  their  appropriate  counterparts  at  the  Wash- 
ington level? 
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Regionalization  has,  in  our  experience,  lengthened  rather  than 
shortened  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  States  and  the  ulti- 
mate decisionmakers  at  the  Federal  level* 

Vocational  education  is  a  national  concern*  Begionalization  cannot 
solve  national  problems  which  means  that  the  ultimate  decisionmak- 
ing authority  must  be  retained  in  Washington,  Begionalization,  de- 
ceiitmlization,  call  it  what  you  will,  simply  introduces  a  fourtli  level 
of  bureaucracy — now,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  ana  State  Advisory  Coimcils  on  Vocational  Education. 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  last  5  years  we  feel  the  creation 
of  these  councils  has  greatly  improved  vocational  education  through- 
out the  country. 

Congressman  Steiger  again  will  I'ecognize  that  when  these  advnsory 
councils  came  into  heins  we  in  Wisconsin  said,  "^Why,  that  is  some- 
thing that  we  are  already  doing  because  we  have  a  separate  board  of 
vocational  education  to  take  care  of  this  matter." 

The  previous  State  director,  I  am  sure,  had  more  than  one  lengthy 
phone  call  with  the  Congressman.  But  Congressman  Steiger  stood 
Hnn. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  an  understatement. 

Mr.  Lehrinann.  I  am  pleased  to  say  here  that  this  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. I  don't  say  that  because  a  representative  of  our  advisory 
council  is  here.  But  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity. 

The  advisor}'  and  evaluation  functions  of  these  councils  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  feedback  from  the  people  we  ser^^e  which  has  resulted 
in  many  positive  reconuaendutions  and  program  adjustments. 

Some  things  have  happened  as  a  result  of  the  advice  given  us  by 
the  advisory  council  which  the  State  board  could  not  have  done  with- 
out their  support  and  without  their  original  input. 

'V\'e  feel  strongly  the  current  description  of  the  advisory  role  of  the 
National  Advisor}-  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  the  State 
Vdvisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  is  appropriate  and  any 
change  at  this  point  which  would  encuinbei*  them  with  administrative 
duties  would  be  disfunctional. 

OCCUPATIOXAL-VOCATIOXAL  EDUCATION 

'\\'hi1e  I  am  on  the  topic  of  the  delivery  system  I  must  comment  on  a 
related  law  that  directly  affects  vocational  edut'ation.  That  is  that 
portion  of  the  1972  education  amendments  which  relate  to  occupa- 
tional education* 

If  we  ai'e  concerned  with  efficient  administration  and  eliminating 
duplication  we  must  address  ourselves  to  finding  some  answers  to  some 
critical  questions  which  neither  I  nor  my  colleagues  can  answer. 

For  example,  what  is  the  difference  between  occupational  educa- 
tion as  defined  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  and  vocational 
edtication  as  defined  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act?  Does  voca- 
tional education  serve  a  different  target  group?  If  so  what  is  that 
target  group?  Does  occupational  education  provide  a  di&erent  type 
of  training?  If  so*  how  does  that  training  differ  from  vocational 
education  r 
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If  on  tlie  other  hand  occupational  education  and  vocational  educa- 
tion are  in  fact  synonymous,  as  they  seem  to  be  based  upon  congres- 
sional testimony,  Mr.  Perkins,  why  are  they  then  acbnlnistered 
through  two  ditfei-ent  mechanisms? 

How  are  national  priorities  to  he  met?  In  fact  how  are  we  to  know 
they  have  lieen  met  when  we  set  up  duplicate  delivery  system  for 
providing  the  same  services? 

A  single  State  agency  responsible  for — and  I  guess  I  have  a  bias 
here  and  I  guess  Mr.  Zancanaro  expressed  that  bias  on  his  part— the 
administration  of  vocational-occupational  education  does  provide 
Congress  with  an  identifiable  mechanism  for  accountability.  Any  at- 
tempt to  diffuse  this  i-esponsibility  through  other  methods  such  as  a 
120-2  Connnission  will  result  in  the  loss  of  an  accountability  mecha- 
nism for  both  vocational  education  and  Congi-ess. 

Special  Edixation'  RE\T.NrE  Siiarixg  and  Categokical  FcxniXG 

I  have  noted  with  extreme  interest  the  recent  ti-ends  toward  reve- 
nue sharing  and  away  from  categorical  funding,  I  use  the  term  "ex- 
tieme  interest*'  for  two  reasons:  (1)  It  has  generated  considerable 
controvei^sy  in  our  State;  (2)  vocational  education  programs  have 
invariably' been  recommended  for  assimilation  into  that  trend, 

Mr.  CHairman,  I  do  not  presume  to  have  the  key  to  this  very  con- 
troversial dilemma.  I  would,  however,  like  to  offer  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

As  I  understand  it,  revenue  sharing  ha.s  been  proposed  pririurily 
on  the  basis  that  it  will  eliminate  duplicate  Fedei*al  programs  and 
enhance  program  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Both  of 
these  goals  are  laudable. 

The  question  is,  does  revenue  sharing  really  attain  them  m  and  of 
ilself?  I  think  not;  rather  it  will  be  the  manner  in  which  revenue 
sliaring  functions  that  will  determine  if  these  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  cited  what  is  undoubtedly  just  one  critical  ex- 
ample of  duplication  between  vocational  education  and  C)Cv'*u])atioual 
education.  This  duplication  can  be  eliminated  hy  meuns  other  than 
revenue  sharing.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  revenue  sharing  means  grouping 
like  services  to  meet  like  needs  with  a  minimum  amount  of  restrictions 
as  to  how  these  needs  are  to  be  met  it  will  nrove  beneficial. 

In  the  case  of  vocational-occupational  eaucation  T  believe  Conpess 
has  defined  a  program  of  nation:il  concern  that  meets  these  criteria. 

The  merger  of  occupational  education  provisions  of  the  Education 
Amendments  in  1972  and  vocational  education  with  their  combined  au- 
tliorizations  into  a  single  cohesive  vocational-occupational  revenue 
sharing  package  administered  by  a  single  State  agency  will  greatly 
enhance  our  ability  to  pro\'ide  niillions  of  our  citizens  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  earn  a  livimr  in  the  vocation  of  their  choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  revenue  sharing  means  throwing  vocational 
education  into  a  pedagogical  potpourri  which  fails  to  distinguish 
between  liberal  or  general  education  and  vocational  education  it  will 
undoubtedly  fail  and  it  will  fail  miserably.  It  will  aggravate  the  mis- 
takes of  the  fifties  and  midsixties  which  gave  students  only  two  op- 
tions, preparation  for  a  4-year  liberal  arts  degree  or  preparation  for 
nothing. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  a  quality  labor  force  in  this  countrv  is  a 
national  concern.  It  is  essential  to  the  economy  and  the  self  worth  of 
the  individual.  Only  Conjjress  can  assure  that  it  remains  a  national 

f)riority  and  that  neither  the  tvj>e  of  services  nor  the  nature  of  the  de- 
i\ery  system  deteriorate  into  a  diffused  lepis1ative>bun»aucratic 
mon^  A  morass  which  will  obscure  the  accountability  for  what 
services  are  olTe.ed,  how  thov  are  offered  and  who  must  offer  them, 
ReveniH?  sharincr  or  ronsolicfation  can  prove  beneficial.  Congressman 
Steiger  knows  that.  He  called  me  early  in  last  year  s  work  on  the 
appropriation  bill  and  asked  me  -about  the  possibility  of  consolidation 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  He  will  attest  to  the 
fact  that  T  indicated  that  there  was  a  possibility  in  this  and  that  I 
su;r|rested  early  in  the  stage  that  that  would  certainly  be  acceptable  to 
mc  as  a  vDcational  educator  and  to  our  State  board. 
Please  do  not  consolidate  in  a  manner  that  will  diffuse  that  focus. 
Many  of  our  youth  who  leave  the  educational  system  early  are  hard 
pressed  to  obtaiii  the  opportunity  to  acquire  needed  skills.  In  all  likeli- 
iiood  this  phenomenon  will  not  chanjre, 

Thei'cfore  tlie  educational  system  must  challenge  and  to  do  so  will 
ro<:niiva  sJirnificant  fina?)c!al  inv*»'itnuMit, 

AVe  in  Wisconsin  demonstrated  our  willingness  to  make  that  kind 
of  financial  investment,  AA'e  will  need  assistance  from  the  Federal 
(loveriunent,  tliough,  if  we  are  fco'mg  to  continue  and  expand  to  meet 
the  needs  of  youn<r  people  and  aaults  who  are  caught  up  by  technologi- 
cal change  and  many  other  factors  which  are  beyond  their  control. 

Th:r>!:  v  ni  very  \m\v\\  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  befor'^  von 
ti^*h\y  to  express  inv  feelings  that  relate  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act/ 

I  would  be  most  happy  to  try  and  answer  some  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 

M  r,  .'^TKiGER.  Thank  you.  Gene,  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman*  do  you  want  to  start? 

Chairman  Pkrkins,  I  want  to  say  that  to  have  a  vocation  depart- 
ment here  in  this  ^rreat  State  is  very  helpful  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  Ix^ing  so  frank,  T  think  vou  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  take  the  time  to  discuss  them  such  as  the  proposed  revenue- 
sharing  aspects  and  consolidation  and  everything  else. 

You  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head  as  far  as  T  am  concerned.  I  think 
you  have  been  very  helpful, 

Mr,  SxEKiFJ?,  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr,  Quie? 
Mr.  Qt  TK,  I  have  a  few  questions.  First.  I  want  to  indicate  an  appre 
elation  for  your  statement,  especially  on  regionalization.  I  said  a  long 
time  ago  that  wp  would  abolish  every  regional  office  if  T  had  my  way, 
I  agree  with  you.  It  is  another  level  of  government  that  is  answerable 
to  no  one,  .\t*1ea^t  they  can  cret  rid  of  you  if  they  don't  like  you.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  tho?e  individuals  down  there,  as  much  as 
you  indicate  you  like  them  in  region  V. 
>Tr.  I.^UR^^ *VN'.  They  'ire  helpful.  T  sav  th.nt  in  all  sinceritv. 
^^r.  Ovn\  Tliey  would  l>e  more  helpful  if  they  were  either  here  in 
AA'iscoT^sin  or  back  there  in  Washington. 
Mr,  Lktium.anx.  I  would  endorse  that, 

Mr.  QriE.  Before  we  get  to  your  comments  about  occupational  train- 
ing, how  is  this  matching  up  now  with  other  programs?  We  have  got 
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nnother  projojram  now  of  occupational  training  for  indiviciuals  in  this 
country  which  I  strongly  support— the  Comprehensive  Employinent 
and  Training  Act  I  like  the  concept  of  having  education  training 
available  for  persons  no  matter  what  age  they  are. 

But  how  about  the  matching  of  those  two?  There  is  a  5  percent  set- 
aside  for  vocational  education  in  CETA  under  the  direction  of  t!ie 
Governor.  I  wouli  like  to  know  how  that  works  in  Wisconsin  and  see 
how  it  relates  to  your  total  effort  of  training. 

Mr.  T^HRMANN.  My  first,  observation,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  very 
new.  We  have  done  our  best  We  had  a  fine  institutional  program  in 
this  State.  There  is  apprehension  on  a  chanj^e  as  broad  as  the  CETA 
program.  However  our  initial  impact  in  Wisconsin  is  such  that  I 
oeliove  it  is  very  favorable  and  Nve  can  mesh  those  two  things  together 
ver>'  effectively. 

We  do  have,  for  example,  the  State  Manpower  Council  So  we  ha\'e 
two  councils  to  deal  with  the  policy  matters  relating  to  the  overall 
activities  in  the  State. 

Vocational  educators  serve  on  all  these  advisory  committees,  I  am 
on.  for  example,  the  State  Manpower  Council  and  tne  Manpower  Serv- 
ices Council.  I  am  on  the  executive  committee  of  that  council.  So 
vocational  education  does  have  input. 

Tlie  5  percent  is  all  allocated  for  vocational  education  services  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  All  of  that  5  percent,  Congress- 
man, goes  for  servi^  programs  before  any  administrative  costs  we 
have  at  the  State  level. 

^  We  have  area  manpower  councils  on  which  our  vocational  educators 
sit  and  put  in  their  requests  for  institutional-type  manpower  pro- 
grams* 

I  think  it  can  be  an  effective  program  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
total  vocational  education  offering  in  the  State* 

I  would  hope  some  of  my  fears,  for  example,  about  the  effort  we  put 
in  Xliiwaukee  in  the  development  of  a  skills  center  will  not  come  true» 
that  we  will  cortinue  a  strong  skills  center  program  in  Milwaukee 
and  I  think  we  will.  But  it  is  going  to  take  effort  on  our  part,  to  con- 
vince local  people  that  this  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  this  total  pro- 
gram. 

You  know,  we  feel  very  strongly  about  puttmg  this  person  on  the 
job  and  keeping  that  person  there  rather  than  jumping  from  one  job 
to  another. 

Mr.  QriE.  So  it  isn't  certain  it  is  going  to  happen  in  Milwaukee? 

Mr,  Lkhrmann.  Right  now  it  is  fairly  certain  for  this  year.  I  am 
talking  about  the  fairly  long-term  future. 

Mr.  QuTK  To  what  extent  has  the  Milwaukee  situation  boon  dupli- 
cated in  other  parts  of  Wisconsin  f 

Mr.  Lkhrkann.  That  is  pretty  generally  replicated  throuirhout  our 
16  districts  in  the  State,  Congressman  Qui& 

We  are  talking  about  something  in  Milwaukee  designed  specifically 
to  do  this.  Iif  other  districts  we  have  to  have  it  as  an  adjunct. 

Mr.  QtriE.  I  know  you  looked  askance  at  the  1202  Commission  in 
your  testimony.  But  the  1202  Commission  was  developed  by  Federal 
ieidslation  to  force  the  various  groups  in  postsecondary  education  to 
sit  down  together  and  plan  for  the  future. 
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In  some  Suies  junior  colleges  have  been  by  themselves.  Vocational 
*nd  t^inical  educators  have  been  all  by  themselves.  State  coiieges 
have  been  bv  themselves. 

So  I  would  expect  that  what  we  want  to  happen  in  some  other 
Stated  vou  have  been  doing  all  the  time  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LwiKMANN.  Yes.  jGid  my  concern,  Congressman,  is  that  you  are 
forcmc  everyone  into  a  single  mold. 

Mr.^QriE.*!  don't  think  it  is  a  single  mold  in  forcing  people  to  talk 
lo  cAch  other.  One  of  the  real  problems  is  when  they  refuse  to  talk  to 
each  other.  That  has  existed  in  some  States.  Junior  college  peoi>le, 
vcK-ai  ional  education  people,  wouldn't  talk  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Leiikmank.  No  question.  But  a  1202  Commission  can  only  be  as 
effective,  in  my  opinion.  Congressman,  a;5  the  authority  you  give  it. 
You  Stan  out  with  a  planning  agent.  But  my  next  question  is.  can  a 
j>]a:iiir.i;:  uiK'ut  l>e  ofToctivo  if  >ou  don't  give  it  some  muscle?  The 
next  thmg  is  administrative  authority. 

Let  me  explain  that  we  in  Wisconsin  had  a  coordinating  council.  The 
rdmating  council  was  planning  with  no  muscle.  The  final  re-ult 
\r.i>  that  n  \»gi>lator  ilecidod  it  w:i?  better  to  consolidate  the  nni'ver- 
"^^'^  -ysttr.i  into  one  nnivei-sity  system,  to  have  the  State  board  be  re- 
sponsible for  vocational  education,  sitting  jointly  on  these  boards 
rarhtr  than  to  have  v  weak  coordinating  council  witliout  authority 
>  Tt.iii:  on  thf-  -idrlinp^.  tryinir  to  ntlininistcr  or  cany  out. 

WlihX  I  am  saying  is  that  it's  a  mold  all  the  States  in  the  Nation 

^  _  1:  T I   f  OTcvK !  i  nt  o . 

iv*-  v-onlinnting  romu-il.  did  they  not  have  adniini'^tra- 

tive  responsibility  for  academic  facilities? 

Mr.  Lr,UEMAVN.  Xo. 

Mr.  (JriT-  Thoy  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Lkhrmaw.  Xo.  that  was  assigned  to  the  higher  education  aids 
boarvi.  The  coordinating  council  was  responsible  for  coordinating 

Mr.  Qx  TT.  Yon  called  it  a  coordinating  council.  I  was  confused  by 
the  ti^  rminolocy. 

Mr.  I.TJiRMANX.  In  our  discussion  terminologj'  l>et\voen  .States 
V .anises  iH>me  ^^>n(?eni.  Vocational  education  has  gotten  people  con- 
:;;s<^>^.  Tbrouijh  the  years.  In  fact,  if  one  has  a  good  Lutheran  l>nck- 
iir  1  ViMi  know  it  is  a  call  rather  than  an  occupation.  So  a  lot  of 
i->f*'^r\"^  Lave  l>^n  confused. 

Mr.  Qrrn.  In  the  amendments  we  tried  to  define  what  v  ?  were 
s'i%  hn\i:ig  vocational  education  give  assistance  to  postsecond- 

?.Ty  e  hu'^aT^on. 

i\.  •Ani;<Midfttion  yon  indicate  that  as  long  sr  you  consolidate  with- 
^  Nv'  s'  li  call  vocational  occupational  education  that  tjiat  would 
!v-  s.vepi  able  to  von  or  advisable, 

H.<\vt  von  l<x)ked  at  that  and  seen  what  programs  are  now  treated 
rqte^'-^ri.-any  within  vocational  education  and  see  which  ones  you 
wcvi^  ^  like  to  n^.esh  together  for  more  flexible  administration  on  your 
nan ' 

>fr  I.niRMANX.  Yes.  T  think  we  have  looked  at  that.  We  will  offer, 
I  ar!i  s^ire.  several  recommendations  io  the  committee.  Progmm  on 
cnrriculuni  could  be  consolidated,  for  example.  Congressman  Steiger 
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and  I  have  talked  about  the  balance  of  it.  Occupational  education, 
part  B.  I  would  include  title  10,  part  B  of  title  10,  to  that  occupa- 
tional education  categoiy,  the  disadvantaged,  part  E,  residential 
vocational  schools,  part  F,  consumer  homemaking  and  these  could 
be  consolidated  and  I  think  we  could  come  up  with  effective  pro- 
graming. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  set-aside  monev,  Congressman,  that 
I  sti'ongly  encourapre  set-aside  money  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped programs.  I  think  the  15  percent  set-aside  is  reasonable, 

Mr.  Qum.  You  realize  that  is  a  minimum.  If  they  were  to  go  over 
that  we  would  have  no  objection.  Just  like  the  minimiun  we  set  up 
for  postsecondary  ed;ication. 

Mr.  Lehrmanx.  Absolutely.  We  realize  that  is  a  minimum.  But  we 
believe  there  ought  to  be  a  floor  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
we  are  doing  with  minimums.  When  we  started  with  some  of  these 
programs  we  started  with  small  numbers.  far  as  the  program 
iov  correctional  institutions,  Dr.  Sorenson  will  probably  e*tplain  that 
in  more  detail.  That  program  originally  was  scheduled  for  around 
$100,000.  The  requests  for  programs  now  in  our  correctional  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  state  this  year  under  the  disadvantaged  and 
liandicapped  program  was  $700,000.  If  you  take  the  set-aside  for 
post-high  school  program  was  $900,000,  to  give  you  some  indication 
of  what  is  happening  in  terms  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped,  no.  we  can't  meet  all  those  requirements, 

Buf  we  are  raisin'r  morn  disadvantaired  and  handicapped  money  in 
Wisconsin  to  ^rv  and  nrovido  those  ppr^'Vps, 

iff.  QriR.  Yon  indicate  that  wo  shouldn't  consolidate  so  we  woiddn't 
oonfiiso  oocnpationnl  nnd  vocational  education.  I  agree  with  you,  I 
don't  <;ee  that  time  in  the  futuro  when  we  can  drop  the  category  of 
vocational  and  occupatic^nal  education.  Do  vou  see  a  time  when  we 
could? 

Mr,  Lkhrmavn,  Xo,  T  don't  not  at  lonst  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
T  trnoss  T  would  Imvp  to  say  T  don't  see  it.  Congressman. 

^fr.  QmF,  What  is  wron^r  with  the  education  system  that  thoy  need 
people  outside  of  education  to  tell  them  they  have  to  categorize? 

>fr.  L^TiHMXXN.  T  gupps  it  is  an  attitude,  Tjot  me  say  thnt  I  don*t 
nerp.«sarily  blame  the  educational  institutions  entirely, 

Ahout  guidance  and  counseling.  T  will  just  give  you  one  point  where 
our  (Tuidance  and  counseling  was  judged  to  be  effective  in  a  school  in 
our  State  in  an  industrial  community.  They  were  judged  in  terms  of 
how  nninv  noonlo  were  set  into  collegiate  education.  That  is  all  the 
schr  )1  board  asked, 

T  sat  on  n  romnnttee  to  revise  t!ie  program  of  that  community  so 
th:it  it  wouldl>eoriented  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  people  who  expn^ss  themselves  say  we  need  more  collegiate  edu- 
cation, more  advanced  chemistry,  more  advanced  science,  more  ad- 
vanced English,  Very  few  people  express  an  interest  in  vocational 
i»(lnrftt«on.  V/hv^  People,  the  citi-'ors  aren't  that  articulate.  The  power 
structure  was  expressing  what  they  felt  were  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
(li-en,  Th?  other  cnizens  could  not  make  that  expression. 

T  believe  that  the  educators  in  that  community,  the  general  ednca- 
tui-s  in  particular  that  comnnmity.  were  trying  to  respond  to  what 
they  tiiought  was  the  feeling  of  their  conununity  for  educat'on. 
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When  I  looked  at  the  board  of  education  and  the  people  who  were 
replanting  the  people  in  that  community,  they  certainly  were  re- 
sponding to  what  they  thought  citizens  expressed  as  their  particular 
need.  I  tliink  that  is  changing.  ^  ,  x^  rw., 

.\s  that  changes  I  think  education  will  respond.  Dr.  Thomson  is 
an  example.  Our  superintendent  of  schools  before  her  expressed  this. 
You  will  hear  Joe  Peeligren  express  it,  I  am  sure.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  leaders  that  are  emerging  now  along  with  a  board  that  addresses 
itself  strictly  in  Wisconjun  to  the  needs  of  vocational  education,  not 
onlv  at  the  fetate  level  but  in  all  16  districts  throughout  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  made  up  of  repre^ntatives  of  business  and  mdustry  and 
labor  and  farmeis,  expressing  the  needs  thai  they  see  for  vocational 
education  in  the  COTimunity.  i.  .   .  n 

I  think  this  will  bring  about  a  trend  as  far  as  what  education  will 
1)0  lioimr  and  the  ser.  ice  that  they  will  be  providing.      ^  , .  , 

\^  far  as  the  question  you  asked  about  the  future,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  see  more  demands  for  it  in  secondary  education  in  Wisconsin. 
But  we  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  upturn  in  the  niunber  of  adults 
that  will  have  to  be  served.  ^  .     i.  .     *  u  i 

I  think  the  citizens  of  this  country  will  recognize  that  as  t^bnology 
advances  we  are  going  to  have  to  train  and  retrain  people.  So  it  is  a 
lon<r  answer.  Congressman  Quie.  .    ,     ,    ,  .  ^       ,  . 

r  believe  it  is  the  general  attitude  of  educators  that  we  have  to 

^^^'>irfQriE.  In  other  words  the  John  Zancanaros  of  the  past  are  not 
the  Jolm  Zancanaros  of  today.  ,  rri. 

Mr  Leiuoiann.  I  think  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  They  sup- 
pvfrted  education  all  the  way  through  in  Wisconsin.  They  wei^en  t  as 
aniculate  as  thev  are  now.  ^  ^^i. 

You  are  going  to  meet  a  representative  of  labor  somewhere  alone  the 
line.  The.se  people  ai-e  speaking  up  in  the  legislature.  They  are  talking 

for  their  childmi.  ..i.  t  i.    ^7  iu\.^c.^ 

I  have  heard  these  people  sav,  along  with  John  Zancanaro,  ^l^ese 

aix-  our  schools  for  our  children.''  We  will  have  an  educational  system 

jhut  will  be  responsive. 
Mr.  QnE.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 
Sir.  Steiger.  Mr.  Meeds? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  ,      ,       ,i  .  • 

Mr  Lehnnann,  could  vou  tell  me— and  if  you  don  t  have  tins  in- 
formation von  could  furnish  it  for  the  record— what  E)ercentage  of 
the  total  student  population  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  lives  m  your 
vix^Ational,  technical,  and  adult  education  districts,  Milwaukee,  Wau- 
k:i.-haw,  and  Madison  ?  ^     ,  -n.    t>  ^ 

Mr  Lehrm-^ns.  Fiftv  peixient  is  an  oflFhand  answer.  Dr.  Kamsey 
ivpresents  about  30  percent  in  tlie  Milwaukee  district.  I  would  say  oO 

t>ercent.  ^ 
Mr.  Meeds.  Fifty  i>ercent ! 

Mr.  LEim3iAKK.  Right.  ^  x  x  i 

Mr  Meeds  Do  vou  have  anv  bi^eakdown  on  the  percentage  ot  total 
vcvatioiial  education  funds  that  are  going  into  those  three  areas? 

Mr  I^iiRM  vSN.  Xot  offhand.  But  I  could  give  it  to  you.  I  know  the 
Federal  funds  follow  prettv  closely  the  percentage  of  population.  1 
tli-^k  Milwaukee  follows  pretty  closely  in  tenns  of  the  population. 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes.  We  are  concerned  tliat  funds  have  not  been  in- 
creased so  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  the  job  we  have  done  in  past 
years.  * 

^Ir.  Meeds.  I^et  us  just  take  Milwaukee  County.  Are  you  to 
testify  to  that  ?  Mayl)e  we  can  save  the  questions  until  later.  :^ut  what 
I  am  concerned  alt)ut  is  that  huuh.  particularly  the  Federal  funds, 
are  chstributed  as  we  intended  in  the  VocationarAct  Aniendiuent^;  of 
10G8  on  the  basis  of  i)opulation  and  need. 

For  iristance,  if  Milwaukee  County— it  is  Milwaukee  Count  v.  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Ramskv.  It  is  parts  of  four  counties. 

Mr  Meeds.  The  *rreater  Milwaukee  ai-ea  has  30  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents and  it  IS  getting  approximately  30  percent  of  the  Federal  voca- 
tional dollars.  Is  that  a  safe  assumption? 

Mr.  Leiirmaxx.  It  is  fairly  close. 

Mr.  Meecms.  How  close  is  fairly  close,  if  vou  know  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  was  several  yeai's  ago.  feut  it  has  diminished  sinc-e 
^ause  the  moneys  have  not  increased  from  the  Federal  Government, 
bo  we  have  had  to  take  over  a  ^i-eater  proportion  of  the  local  shai-e. 
I  ^^IV/y^'*"'^-  Wo  are  dealing?  m  percentages  now,  Dr.  Ramsey.  That 
sliould  be  a  constant.  I  am  talking  alwut  percentages  of  f  imds. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Because  the  money  is  not  increasing  our  percentage 
has  gone  down  l)ecause  the  development  of  the  other  districts,  the 
other  area  districts,  in  tlieir  development,  they  wei-e  not  as  sophisti- 
cafetj  in  their  development  in  an  earlier  period.  Because  of  this  sophis- 
tication, the  needs  that  they  have  had,  thev  have  utilized  monev  thev 
didn't  neecl  before.  Theiefore,  needs  for  Indians  and  i^ersons  in  the 
prisons  which  are  located  elsewhere  than  in  our  district  and,  thei-efore, 
the  moneys  have  gone  down  as  far  as  our  district,  so  we  have  had  to 
rely  on  more  local  funding  in  order  to  make  up  for  this. 

Mr.  Lkhrmaxx.  We  can  get  those  figures  for  you. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Would  you  tell  me  what  percent  of  Federal  vocational 
education  dollai*s  are  going  into  the  greater  Milwaukee  metro|K)litan 
area? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  have  that  in  my  report  as  far  as  a  breakdown  of 
all  tlie  moneys  we  have  here.  I  will  be  referring  to  them.  Gene,  I  think 
I  show  here  about  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  Lehrmaxx.  You  see,  he  is  talking  now  about  postsecondarv 
money. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Just  post.secondary? 

Afr.  Lehrmaxx.  $1,700,000  out  of  $6  million  some. 

Mr.  Meeds.  OK. 

Mr.  QiriE.  So  he  has  got  a  steady  percent. 

Mr.  I^.iiRMAxx.  We  have  the  criteria,  which  is  the  percentage  of 
imemployed  along  with  their  income,  the  population  served. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  the  trends  after  tb  ''968  amendments  adjusted 
the  distribution  of  funds  in  Wisconsin  ^iderably.  Milwaukee  at 
that  time  picked  up  a  substantial  amount  of  money  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  we  followed  the  criteria  that  you  set  up  for  us  to  follow. 

AVe  would  be  verj-  happy  to  supply  you  with  the  information  as  to 
how  we  evaluate  each  one  of  these  proposals.  We  do  this  by  what  we 
call  a  project  method. 
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For  emmpK  Milwaukee  has  a  Droffram  with  the  Commandos,  These 
ane  black  representatives  from  uie  black  comniunitv  who  follow  up 
on  all  people  who  are  discharged  and  arrange  for  these  people  to  go 
into  sciool.  TTe  evaluate  this  project  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  Milwaukee 
ajsd  the  rftsi  of  tlie  State  on  these  criteria.  These  are  worth  money  oii 
thai  hasis.  I  might  add. 

As  far  ^  Federal  dollars,  most  of  the  projects  ai*e  45  j)ercent  Feilerul 
moiH}  said  X)  perccDi  State-funded.  So  when  Dr.  Kamsey  or  one  of 
ihi^  Other  gentlemen  from  the  district  tells  you  alwut  a  J'edeml  pro- 
jviea3.  having  more  than  a  50  i>ercfcnt  input  from  their  own  district 
aoilars.  onlx  I&IB  funds  are  ai,<crii»uted  on  a  100-perccnt  basis.  So 
we  are  tack^mir  Jt  from  that  vantage  point. 

Mr.  Mecds.  If  you  could  furnish  for  the  record,  one.  evidence  that 
you  arc  foDo^angtheguideUnesand.  two.  evidence  that  it  i-havingthe 
required  eJeci  with  re^.rd  lo  the  distribution  of  funding,  1  wowhl 
v<nT  much  appn»ciare  ijiai.  > 

}ir.  i^EHKM.KXX.  V,  e  ceitainly  will  do  that  because  we  are  very  con- 
Siious  of  whfti  you  sot  up  in  tJie'law  and  what  wus  intended. 

i  Informaijon  referred  to  follows:] 

State  of  WisoojfsiN, 
Bai.Ki>  or  Vocation  AU  Techxical  4c  Adclt  Eoucatiox. 

M^iion,  WU^  SeptemberlS,  197^. 

Hor.  Wn,i.TAM  A  STEir.Eii. 

r.^:  Bourn  of  ItepTT4tnUutwcft,  lOBS  Lonff^rth  Sou9€  Ogioe  Building,  Wajh- 
tnp7nn,  D  C 

r>LA&  OoNGiBB&KAK  Stxicek:  During  the  course  of  the  oversight  hearings, 
C7m»*cin7w.  ^f>rr  Tnii*^.  hy  Conjn^'^an  Me-^d^.  and  additional  Ir^  :^a- 

r<»QO«^r<*ii  <«n  wiifit  we  in  \Vi.*;ct>nsxn  are  doing  in  tiiree  areas^:  one  x,'&<  the 
laiiTiwr  in  which  the  vt  -ational  ^ucation  monies  are  distributed  between  the  sec- 
/iiidhrr  and  pofjr»ec»ondary-fldult  age  groui**;.  The  second  was  the  distribution  of 
po«tftfrwinda.ry  and  adui:  vot-ation«J  educauon  fuuu^  between  urban  and  rural 
areiif  of  Wisconsin,  and  thirdly,  description  of  the  types  of  programs  and  services 
w<'  htvi'  hf»ei5  offering  for  the  Native  Americans. 

Art»ch^^  are  fire  copies  of  materials  responding  to  these  questions.  Wo  would 
njijireeiATe  your  forwarding  the  mareriaU  to  Chairman  Perkins  and  interested 
n)f*n)bors  of  the  Commitroe. 

'CTe  hope  the  information  will  l»e  of  use  to  the  Committee  and  we  wlU  be  happy 

aiijcwer  eny  que«;non£^  rhey  have. 
Sincerely, 

EUGKirC  IfCHKKAX.N, 

8Me  Director. 

^aencss  TO  Ikhiaks  kt  Wisook «t5  VocATroNAt,  TiGHinoAL  Mm  Adult 
lk>noAn0ii  DxgnrcTt 

For  many  r<*ars  Native  American|fcave  been  attending  Wisconsin  Schoolji  of 
Vftj5ationi:l,  T>ecimieal  and  Adult  Eduction.  However.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
nnnib(>r»  h£ve  donl)led  and  tripled. 

TT*-  hftlieve  thfet  several  factors  are  responsible  for  this . 

1  Increased  awareness  of  programs 

2  Vastly  improved  student  ftnancial  aid  programs 
K  IhversitT  of  program  offerings 

4  lnrr<»ased  interes:  in  education  by  Native  Americans 
,1  Improved  ability  of  Native  Americans  to  articulate  needs  and  form 
pressnre  groups  to  force  institutions  to  respond  to  those  needs. 
I:  is  per^ps  this  last  factor  which  is  most  important  We  are  finding  that 
rhn«e  programs  that  have  been  developed  to  retpond  to  needs  identified  by  Native 
Americans  have  been  raost  successful. 

An  ejaoaple  of  this  is  the  carpentry  project  at  Big  Sand  Lske,  This  project  Is 
cj^iJainefi  in  detail  on  pag«s  1  and  2  of  the  attachment  There  are  many  similar 
projects  in  o;»e7atio&  in  Wisconsin. 
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A  report  which  we  wrote  titled  "Project  N'-tlve  American  Uejouroes  lllnji- 
trates  th^  depth  of  vocaUonal-technlcal  training  In  Wisconsin.  There  were  731 
Indians  receiving  training  In  fiscal  1973.  'Fhe  number  of  apprenticeships  has 
grown  from  6  In  19e9  to  06  in  1972.  to  123  In  197a  .  .  -  * 

We  have  added  several  Native  American  Counselors  and  instructional  staff  at 
the  district  level.  At  the  State  Board  level  we  are  committed  to  hire  a  Native 
American  Edncatlonal  Consultant  In  fiscal  1975.  «^     ^.  ^ 

The  Wisconsin  Board  of  VocaUonal,  Technical  and  Adult  ^^.fi*^ 
appointed  a  State  Indian  Education  Advisory  Council  to  advise  it  in  all  matters 
oertalnlnic  to  Indian  EdncatloD.    ,       i.  . 

NatlveAroericans  have  been  attending  Wisconsin  Schools  of  \  ocatlonal,  Techni- 
cal and  Adult  Education  for  many  yeara.  However,  In  the  pa.st  few  years  the 
enrollments  have  been  Increasing  dramatically.  This  N  due  to  Uie  Increased 
Dooularlty  of  vocational-technical  education,  to  Improved  student  financial  aids 
and  an  Increase  and  Improvement  In  program  offerings.  However  the  raost 
significant  factors  are  the  Increased  awareness  and  ^uw^ort  for  vocaUoua^^ 
technical  education  by  the  native  American.  Tills  can  be  attributed  directly 
toward  better  meeting  the  needs  of  the  many  diverse  tribal  gronps  by  providing 
programs  that  meet  the  needs  as  they  are  identified  and  expressed  by  the  native 

^n^wample  of  one  such  project  would  be  the  vocational  training  In  home  Im- 
provement occupations  at  Big  Sand  Lake.  This  project  began  in  January  of  197^ 
Th€*  project  was  Intended  to  provide  a  basic  sklU  In  carpentry.  It  was  snpported 
hv  Mr  Jerry  Olt*on,  Superior  and  Robert  Hnllback,  Ean  Claire.  Both  men  are 
business  apents  for  their  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  Carpentry  Locals  and  served  on  the 
project  advisory  committee.  The  remainder  of  the  advisory  cooncU  was  made  up 
of  scveml  Indian  leaders  snch  as  Eugene  Taylor,  then  president  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Inter-Tribal  Conncll,  representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Wisconsin  Rtnte  Employment  Service,  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
TtM'luilcal  and  Adult  Education  and  local  vocational  education  leaders. 

The  21  week  five  day  a  week  carpentry  project  began  January  81, 1972.  rhe 
vocational  educaUou  project  provWcd  a  14  by  72  foot  mobile  unit  for  shop  and 
classroom  space,  equipment,  snpplies.  Instructors  Falnries  and  mileage  f  »r  stu- 
dents and  staff.  Services  of  a  guidance  counselor  were  avalUble  at  the  Mobile 
one  day  a  week  and  as  needed.  ^  ,  , 

After  completion  of  the  project  whidi  Involved  actual  construction  Inclualng 
footing  foundations,  framing  and  roofing,  the  men  worked  on  home  Improvements 
for  members  of  the  St  Croix  Tribe.  Mr.  Hulback  Indicated  that  credit  up  to  one 
vear  for  the  carpentry  apprenticeship  program  could  be  given  for  a  project  of 
this  nature  An  objective  of  the  training  was  to  enable  the  trainees  to  enter  ap- 
prenticeship 'vith  local  contractors  or  with  any  construction  company  but  pnr- 
tloularly  In  the  Twin  Cities  area  which  would  mean  that  the  trainees  would 
not  have  to  leave  the  Big  Sand  Lake  area.  ^    ^  a  s  i 

In  March  of  1972,  It  was  reported  that  19  person.'*  had  graduated  from  this 
project  Of  these.  17  or  85.5</f  of  the  graduates  had  l)een  employed  In  a  j<»b 
related  to  the  training.  Twenty-two  were  originally  enrolled,  from  which  19  or 

^c^^  Completed 

Two  new  sections  were  Immediately  started,  one  serving  the  St  Croix  Band 
and  one  serving  the  La  Court  Orielle's  Band.  These  hafe  subsequently  become 
nn  ongoing  project  In  District  17.  Indlanhead  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
EducaUou  District.  ^  ^  * 

This  Is  just  one  example  of  current  programs.  There  are  267  native  Amencans 
enrolled  In  special  vocational-technical  projects  being  ^mded  rmder  the  Voca- 
tional Education  AeU  1972  Amendments.  The  projects  would  be  similar  to  the 
\\\%  Snud  Ijike  project.  In  addition,  there  are  221  native  Americans  enrolled  in 
Basic  Education  classes  In  Wisconsin  Vocational-Technical  DUtricU.  An 
Hxample  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education  prf^grams  could  perhaps  be  best  exempli- 
fied by  the  Ashland  Vocational-Technical  School.  Her*^  40  students  are  enrolled. 
Twenty  are  Indian,  one  is  Puerto  Rican.  and  nineteen  are  Caucasian.  The  pro- 
Pniiu  U  In  a  self -contained  cUissroom  with  all  lndivldnall«ed  instruction.  A  com- 
plete report  on  this  program  Is  attached  as  Appendix  "A**. 

There  are  also  218  students  enrolled  In  regular  vocattonal-technlcal  full  time 
programs  and  receiving  aid  from  the  Wisconsin  Indian  Scholarship  program,  as 
well  as  other  Institutional  and  federal  student  aid  programs.  ITils  latter  figure 
^should  not  be  taken  as  Indicative  of  the  enrollment  of  uarive  Americana  In  /eguUr 
programs.  For  example,  at  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College,  where  a  full- 
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tine  mtiw  A»ericr«a  coa£»fk>r  i£  mtpk>T«d.  orer  125  enroUed  nttiTe  Aiiieric&nt 
have  beta  MestiM.  V«c  ooij  f»>  of  tiiw  rmirliif  aid  are  cocmted  In  the 
22$  tcvcL  Borneo,  (bere  vxxikS  be  »Me  duplicatkm  bervvefi  tbe  raK«Ur  sfudtfit 
euoUMnt  flcves  aad  cbc«e  esiroQed  in  dtedraBtafed  projecta  It  it  estiintted 
that  the  dvqptkatiOB  aad  the  ODder-Tefx«ti&c  (6S  in  lOlvaxxkee  alooe)  woald 
couipcaiate  Amt  each  ocher  ai>l  the  tdial  estiAated  cfiroUniezu  in  these  areas  is 
M  sUAenca 

1b  addStioQ  to  then?  prcctasss  is  the  Maapovrer  DeT^opmest  and  Trainizia 
Proc^aofca  MJXTJL  Is  a  jotn:  e5fx>rt  of  the  Wiseoztsiii  State  EmplojTDent  Senice. 
who  seieccs  the  stitdcfits  asd  th^  Wisicoftste  Board  of  Tocatkoial,  Technical  and 
AdvU  Bdacatiog  vhkh  .pcv^^Tidtt  she  crsiaiac.  Oae  extiaple  of  this  is  the  creat- 
La*£ea  later^Tttbal  Oooadl  AffftirMhlji  Pr^Jcict  in  Green  Bar*  WisecwslxL 

The  Great  Lahea  Ister^Trihil  OcabcH  ilpprvQtioeahip  Project  located  at  Green 
Bay  is  sponsored  hj  OUTC.  foeded  aztder  U»e  Manpower  Derriopiaent  and 
TtainiBC  Act  <XDTA>  JOPS  prc^ierua  (Job  Oppormnities  in  the  Private  Sector) . 
operated  by  the  CrTTC  aod  tbe  Northeast  Wlacocstn  VocatioBat  Te^mical  and 
Adttit  EdocatiOii  District,  asd  aceitored  br  tbe  Department  of  Indtxstry,  Labor 
and  HaaiaB  BeUtioos.  IHris^^Q  of  Apprenticeship  aad  Training  tnd  the  \nscon- 
sin  Board  of  Tocatiocal.  Techsicai  and  Adalt  Sdtication. 

The  Departnsent  of  Ir^i^strr.  Libor  ac>d  Hnman  Rc^tions  is  responsible  for 
the  on-the-job  trainicir  f^i>:ni>a  ( Apprentkechip  and  nc«Mipprentice«hip)  and  the 
WlsM^DHslix  Board  of  Vocat>>OAh  T^chnicai  and  Adalt  Bdnestion  is  re^xotsible  for 
the  institational  phi^e  of  the  po!>paEx.   

Indivu  are  recruited  bj  W$ES.  CAA.  CKP  and  wwd  of  naoath.  Thej  come 
to  the  center,  boosed  in  th^  VMCA  faciUty  st  Green  Btjr  and  receire  from  one  to 
eiicht  weel^  of  training  a^d  a5^£s?a:>ce  prior  to  leolnir  on  to  empio.vm^t 

Job  IXereiopcent  is  pn^rided  bj  the  Oecter  staff  to  asscore  a  soiooth  transition 
f  n>ai  the  center  to  the  wc*r*.d  <<  wx>rk. 

Tbe  Center  stiff  in<ix2do  i  Oi?ector.  Orqiiwl:^^.  instmctor,  secretary  and  Job 
Developer.  Tbe  prvjeet  s  trainee  popnlition  of  15  open-eoded 

enrollments. 

Trainee*  receive  iitjjravTiv^i-  a*  needed,  in  baiac  skills  (reading,  math,  etc.> 
J. '  Aj>p'icat:oa  Ttjvhoit:  I^t^rnewin?.  TeSn'Tskina  Technlqaes.  World  of 
W    k.  and  Coesaaier  Edi>rt^r!>:L 

Constant  Uaison  is  siaisniDed  with  Apprenticeship  Joint  CcHnmittees  to  help 
locate  apprentice  v-i'^-^'crTiiiiTies  ssatewide. 

To  date.  542  India a>  liive  c&ci^\j  enroDed  in  the  project  In  sddition  to 
ilioj<e  enrolled  and  cer:ifed  Mr>TA  trainess.  an  xm^xvtinted  number  of  indl* 
riduab  hav*  been  serpvd  b.^  tbe  prt^jeet.  Of  the  oAcial  enroUm^ts.  201  did  not 
wciplete  bnt  all  were  oCTered  serrit:*? :  SSS  jrere  «nployed,  vhich  indicates  that 
except  for  tiKxse  who  drx>5Hvd  oct  for  p^^aoaal  reaaons,  no  one  was  tamed  sway 
witboQt  bein^  prv^rided  serrve*  :\>  tbe  bes?  of  tbe  aNUty  of  t«e  staff. 

A  continual  probiem  :n  the  OTeraU  project  is  the  rtte  of  drc^)pini;  ont  after 
placement  into  emj>ioyme«:  or  o^her  educational  prorranas.  The  ratio  of  drop- 
outs frocL  tho<se  i>ii<>rd  i!s:o  direv^  tcipJorasent  or  into  other  trainina  proCTams 
is  consider!  biy  ipesi;rr  ttaa  those  p^ced  into  apprenticeship  trsinlna  Xerer- 
the*es8iv  the  opportunin^  i»rv*esited  arv  m  tbemselTCS  raluable  and  of  lasting 
benefit.  Attached  U  a  .•r^^v  an  anide  wria*n  aboot  this  program,  taken  from 
the  Journal  of  Amerivnin  Indian  SdsK-atioa. 

In  the  contest  of  II^^:dln  Arr^*^^^^^  the  table  below  demonstrates  that  tbe 
number  of  Indian  aj^prvi. ctiml^ed  frwm  sdx  in  1969  to  125  today. 
Althon^  the  dropont  nte  i5  ahsost  4iV^^  this  dropont  rate  is  perhaps  better 
than  mcst  becani*?  of  the  ^'  rr-k-e?-  pronded  by  tbe  project.  One  of  tbe  keys  to  the 
s>t2ccess  of  tih»  pro^ci.  tbe  abihty  of  tbe  Indians  to  snboon tract  with 

empl«>yer«  to  encotirap*  triecs  to  e*ir^>y  And  ttaiin  tbof^  referred.  As  much  as 
possible,  subcontracts  haTv  been  with  Ixkdian  empioyers.  to  wiu  Me»ominee 
l^Tnterpri^e>  Fore*?t  Hd^  0.\s?>trjc:k«i  Cc^pany  in  Metxmiinee  County :  White 
Bird.  Inc.  in  Ashiir.d, 


Ju\v  1.  19l»     6 

Jan.  1.  1971  _    _   46 

Jan.  1.  1972     —  eft 

Jan.  1.  19T3   _  -  -   85 

Apr  li  19T3  -  _   101 

S^pc.  25.  I9ri.   123 
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Othor  Manpower  IHfvelopment  and  Training  projjramg  s|>eciflcaMy  for  Indiiiim 
flr«  ill  operation  at  the  Indianhead  District  with  headquarters  in  Shell  I^ike, 
WiMtmsin,  These  are  a  Masonry  trainee  project  «t  La  Court  Oreilles  and  a 
Carpentry  project  at  Odanah.  There  are  currently  45  native  Americans  enrolled 
in  MDTA  projects.  This  would  bring  the  total  current  native  American  enroll* 
ment  to  731  students. 

The  following  table  illustrates  tills  enrollment  hy  broad  program  area  and«by 
district. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  ENROUEO  IN  VOCATIONAL^TECHNICAl  SCHOOLS 


Vocjtromt 

•ducMitfial 

distd. 

Advil  bilk 

atfvlar 

Oiitrict 

listrictiMal 

Manptwtf 

fuH-tlma 

ToUl 

ptopm 

progrtms 

proframs 

pTQcramt 

1  . 

2  . 

6 

5 

7 

72 

Soutk w«st  Wisconsin . . ...  . 

.v............... 

..>.:..... 

4  . 

,.>.<  ..>x..^  - 

......  4 

4-. 

3 

n 

GaiMny . .  I !  1!" ! "  I "  11 ;!'".  ^I" " " 

5  . 

3 

1 

WayktMit  CMMty . ... , 

.....  6- 

6 

Mihiira  ukN  arM. . 

15 

157 

Mo(dint  Pwk  

6  . 

6 

Uk«shert  w.  .w. 

■■'I'll'  ' 2 

2  . 

I 

5 

fei  Vatky  .'...U.-w. 

......  2 

7  . 

7 

16 

N«rtiiMtt  w«e3«iiiL. . 

...x.;.  44 

16 

"■" is' 

27 

102 

M*4-Slrt»  

1  . 

3 

4 

Hoftti  Ctntril  

^oT"  3' 

2  . 

13 

11 

NtoHtt  ^ .- 

53  . 

21 

74 

intfianhMd  — .:.» .>  ...>: 

oc.^^K.:...>x<...j-.. 

69 

58 

211 

247 

45 

211 

»731 

>  Tht  abovt  total.  HI  doas  not  includa  additional  190  studt nb  strvtd  in  various  disadvantaKd  outrtadi  prOframs. 

Included  on  the  preceding  table  are  enrollment  figures  from  four  projects  that 
should  be  expanded  upon.  They  appear  to  be  the  tri»e  ()f  programs  tliat  Uie  vwu- 
tlom*> •technical  system  will  be  emphasizing  as  it  aiu>ears  that  these  programs 
are  meeting  specific  Indian  needs. 

The  first  is  the  native  American  Program  at  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
CoIljPge. 

The  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  voluntarily  assessed  the  educational 
nwMls  of  the  Native  American.  The  institution  fnmilinriauMl  itself  with  the  multi- 
pli*  problems  of  this  ethnic  minority  and  conohuled  tlmt  it  must  develop  a  rvla- 
tio'iship  in  order  to  carry  out  its  mitisiou  to  ser\'e  th«»  di.^^udvantaged  of  the  urban 
an»a. 

Tlie  iu^titution  looked  at  the  low  enrollment  of  Xacive  American  students  and 
discovere<l  the  basic  reaKons  for  this  situation.  The  size  of  the  institutiou,  the 
identity  problems  and  the  feelin:;  of  not  being  wnntrd  or  welcome  were  major 
prt)l>lems  which  Mi^w*aukee  Area  Technical  C^illege  ha<l  to  solve. 

An  assessment  further  revealed  that  there  was  a  desire  by  members  of  the 
native  American  community  to  enroll  at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College.  It 
^as  de<-ided  to  meet  the  needs  and  to  overcome  the  cultural  problems  which  had 
surfaced. 

A  recruiter-counselor  was  npprovetl  by  Milwankei*  Area  Technical  College  and 
a  request  for  fnuds  under  the  V'V'ational  Education  Amendment  of  196$  was 
suhmittetl  to  the  State  V.T..\.E.  lnuud  and  approve  el  .\  re<Tniter-cnun<-elor  was 
hired  and  based  at  the  Indian  Infcrmation  Center  which  was  located  in  the  area 
haviiij?  The  greatest  concent rutii^n  of  Native  America r is.  This  vantage  iMilnt  pro- 
vMeil  the  recruiter-counselor  the  oi';)orlimity  to  me<>t  with  groups  and  individuals. 
Ja  21  siKMt  (ime.  hewas  i»ersonally  bringing  students  to  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
Co' lege. 

It  became  evident  that  these  students  were  having  assimilation  problems.  The 
(leciMo  1  was  made  to  bring  the  Native  American  recruiter-counselor  onto  the 
Coijipieheiisive  Campus.  He  was  assigned  to  student  "-enices  as  an  educational 
S'lM  !:i  is!.  In  tlilv  position*  he  has  Ix^en  able  to  gl\e  h<^'p  to  Native  Amcri<*:ins  in 
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njcelrliu?  flntnclal  aid.  ImiulllnR  problems  of  students  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affiiln  and  coun^llni?  and  providing  tutorial  help.  Approval  vraa  also  given  hy 
the  State  Board  to  employ  a  recruiter  to  continue  oiieratlng  In  the  Native  Ameri- 
can community. 

During  the  lourse  of  these  developments,  the  Natlre  American  community 
leaders  and  students  requested  a  meeting  with  Dr.  William  Ramsey.  The  meeting 
was  held  and  all  of  the  Assistant  Directors,  and  Deans  of  Student  Activities  and 

I'rhnn  Conf*»rns  were  pre^ellt,  Approximately  37  Native  Americans  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Black  and  Spanish  groups  attended  to  give  support  to  the 
Xatlve  Americans.  The  reiiult  of  this  meeting  was  the  esUblishment  of  a  Native 
American  Ad  Hoc  Couuiilttee.  Dr.  Kamsey  appointed  five  members  of  his  staff 
to  scn*e  on  the  CounulttiH*.  T\w  Native  Americans  chose  students  and  coronuinity 
rejirt-sentatlves.  This  group  has  met  a  number  of  times  and  have  resolved  many 
internal  problems.  This  coniuilttee  also  Identified  problems  affecting  Native 
Americans,  but  these  were  problems  which  had  to  be  resolved  by  State  and 
Ke4l<-ial  m-le.N.  The  .iduu».i».trati4»:i  lia-  taken  an  attive  advocacy  role  for 
■edai  tttloual  op|K)rtunlt>  for  tlie  Native  Americans  within  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College  Dlstrhf. 

When  the  problem  of  adequate  $<-holarshlp  preparation  In  a  conducive  environ^ 
nient  came  up  for  discussion,  the  matter  was  quickly  resolved  in  that  arrangement 
was  made  for  two  8efti4»ns  In  the  cn>ssover  program  composed  entlreb*  of  Native 
AiutM  leans.  Heixirts  have  l»eeu  favorable, 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  has  committed  Itself  to  a  position  of 
reasonable  flexibility  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  Native 
Americans. 

The  Kect)nd  proRcam  is  the  Native  American  Resources  program  funded  by 
the  Vpper  Great  Lakes  Hegiounl  Commission.  Seventeen  Native  Americans  are 
enrolled  at  tJie  NIcolet  Colle;;e  and  Technical  Institute.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  Is  to  provide  educational  exi^eriences  Incorporating  fundamental  infor- 
mati<m  and  activities  for  skill  devel(>i)ment  related  to  para -professional  poHlttons 
in  natural  resources  management,  outdoor  recreation*  and  environmental  pro- 
te<'ti<»n  appropriate  to  Northern  Wisconsin.  It  is  also  aimed  at  increasing  the 
cnii  1  \nie\t  iM)tentlat.  and  Milixin^  the  existing  knowledge  and  skills,  of  Native 
American  residents  of  these  areas. 

This  program  was  developed  as  a  new  approach  to  education.  Participants 
were  sele<-ted  for  siiei-iiU-  iM»s|tlons  prior  to  development  of  the  educational 
program.  It  was  hyiwtheslzed  that  this  would  result  in  Increased  educational 
rdovnneo.  higher  educational  attainment,  and  increased  motivation  among  the 
participants.  A  copy  of  the  ai»proved  project  proposal  is  Included  as  Appendix 

The  third  and  fourth  programs  are  located  in  Indlanhead  Vocational-Technical 
District.  The  first  provides  vocational  training  In  home  Improvement  occupations 
and  was  discussed  in  the  introduction  of  thiit  report.  Tlie  final  program  is  a 
^*VocatIonal  and  Career  Education  With  Increased  Cultural  Awareness  for 
Chippewa  Indians'*.  Tlie  purijose  of  the  program  is  to  expose  and  explore  the 
world  of  work.  It  Is  Intended  to  provide  a  vocational  counseling  and  referral 
system  to  vocational  education  and  Job  opportunities  and  to  motivate  through 
Indian  cultural  awarene«<s.  and  Interagency  cooperation. 

The  specific  activities  listed  In  this  report  were  not  intended  as  a  complete 
re|H»rt  but  to  rather  Indlrnte  some  of  the  new  directions  vocational  education  is 
taking  In  partnership  with  Native  Americans.  The  enrollment  table  refers  to 
all  projcrams  not  Just  those  listed  specifically  in  this  report.  The  'Vultural 
awareness'*  enrollment  *4tat|vtlc««  would  be  excluded  from  the  table  but  included 
as  ptyjt  of  the  asterisked  figure  listed  below  that  table. 

DISTBIBUTION  or  FEDERAt  Mo.XlES  BETWERf  SeC05DA1T 

Axa  Post-Secokdabt  Systems 

(1>  .<5ee  Exhibit  T. 

(2)  Below  is  an  example  of  the  formula*s  use  as  it  would  apply  to  Fiscal 
Tear  1972-73  (figures  are  from  the  State  Division  of  Health.  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Servicers,  but  whether  these  are  the  actual  figures  tised  in 
the  actual  calculations  Is  not  known  bj  thl«  f*ection.  This  Is  an  example  only,) 

The  Federal  monies  are  distributed  among  the  states  by  a  somewhat  j^lmilar 
method.  Wisconsin,  for  distributing  its  allotment  between  the  secondary  and 
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ixmt^fiecondary  sy^temH,  utilizos  part  (if  the  Federal  formula,  namely  the  age 
croup  percenta{:e  distribution : 

AfC<*Rroup:  Percentage 

15-1»  W 

20-24   50 

25-65  - —  15 

a5 

This  percentage  distribution  is  converted  to  a  base  of  100  percent : 

C*mverted 

Age  group:  per^enta^e 

15-19  w   6^.f^ 

20-24   v..   23.58 

25-64  ^-   IT.  05 

100.00 

nistribntion  factors  are  then  derived  from  an  estimate  of  the  15-10-year^)ld 
population  di.<itri button.  This  estimate  is  ol^tained  from  the  birth  statistics  15-19 
years  aco.  For  example,  if  a  person  is  15  years  old  in  1972-73,  he  was  born  in 
i957-S  Therefore,  to  estimate  the  number  of  15-year-olds  in  the  population,  the 
total  Live  Births  in  1J>58  minus  the  Infant  D<*aths  in  that  year  is  used,  and 
likewise  for  the  other  years : 


A|c  in  1972-73 


19..-.;. 

16.^.: 

15...:. 


ToUI. 


Total  popu- 

lition  bas« 

Minus  infint 

for  distri- 

Live  biiths 

dMths 

butiofl 

1954-S8 

1954-58 

(actor 

91.570 

2.002 

89.568 

9?  333 

2.175 

90.158 

9^496 

2.131 

91.363 

96.398 

2,145 

91.  ?53 

95.950 

2.250 

93.  ;oo 

469.747 

10.705 

459  04? 

Computations:  The  Secondary  percfntapre  of  the  I.VIO  year  old  ape  jrroui)  is 
:T-ive'l  at  )»y  sulitracting  out  the  Po^t-J?e(ondar>  porti<m  (which  all  of  the 
10  years  olds  and  %  of  the  18  year  obis). 

lOvenr  Mdi*  (19.51)  +  %  of  the  18  yeamlds  (2/:^XlO.(W=13.10)  is  subtractiHl 
froni  lOOSV  which  leaves  67.309^  as  the  Secondary  «;hare  of  the  ape  proup. 

This  factor  is  then  multiplied  by  the  aL'e  distribution  factor  derived  from 
the  .^ct. 

07.30  X58.82  (the  15-10  ace  jrroup  percentace)  =  31>.C4<7f.  or  40%  whi»b  is 
the  percentage  of  Fe<lornl  funds  which  jjcks  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. In  FY  1073,  the  Dei>artment  received  3iJ.00%  or  40%  of  the  avaibible 
Federal  monies. 

Exhibit  I.— Seoonoart  Vocahonwl  Eoucatios* 

The  allocation  of  Federal  Vocational  dollar**  to  the  Wiscon.^sin  State  Depart- 
nuMit  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Purpose  of  educatlUK  and  training  students 
in  K-12  ptiblic  schools  is  a  rather  unique  pn»(v«s.  Each  year  data  are  pre- 
pared to  determine  the  precent  of  Federal  dollars  that  should  be  allot>t^  to 
MK*on<lary  vocational  projrrams.  Tht  i>ercentajre  arrived  at  is  based  on  the  nnm- 
her  in  certain  ajre  groups  of  a  state's  citizenry.  The  basis  for  the  aUotnient  is 
adopted  from  Sec,  103  of  the  Vocational  Edueation  .Amendments  of  1068.  The 
followlnK  procedure  is  used  : 

^!^ourc#:  As  Amftement  of  Winconglo's  Tocttloofti  tsd  Teebaletl  Edneatlon  Program, 
Merle  E.  Strong.  Study  Director.  1970. 
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Conversion 
to  100 


AptnMjp 

Percentage 

percent 

l5tol9.....-...> 
20to24_.-.-...:.- 
25  to  65.......... 

50 
50 

:.  15 

58  82 
23  53 
17.65 

85 

100  00 

ALLOCATION  OF  AGE  GROUP  15  TO  19,  BASED  ON  BIRTHS  IN  J951-55 

A|e 

Births 

Infant 
deaths 

Total 
population 
basis  for 
computation 

Percentage 

l9.............-> 

18.;..,.  

17.-......;....-:- 

16.....V......... 

is;........-...:-:- 

.  ,  ^ ......     ...       .  87.8i9 

' ; ' '      ... 88,941 
;  .  ,;;;  .......v.'..,.. 

'    . .  .  .:;.;-  .-.-.  -  - . ... . . ,       91. 570 

. . .;. ; . . . .  ;.>.:..; . .  ;,> 92, 333 

2. 182 
2, 160 
2.069 
2,002 
2,175 

76, 871 
86. 339 
89,568 
90, 158 

19.53 
19.79 
19.69 
20.43 
20.56 

Total  

.  ,    .  .  .  ...>.:.:.,-                -  -            449, 071 

10,588 

438,483 

100.00 

Assumptions : 

19  year  old  group  is  post-secondary  (19.537c  )• 

18  >ear  old  f;nmp  is  divid'd  into  66.7 9^;  iwst-seeondary  and  33.3%  J^ec- 
ondary  (19.79%  X 66.7%=  13,1:0). 
Computation : 

A.  Tlie  total  percentage  of  the  ape  group  lo-19  lesi:^  the  percentaco  at- 
tributal)le  to  post-secondary  equals  the  percentage  attributable  to  secondary. 

R.  T!h'  TK>rceutu^c  attributable  to  secondary  multiplied  times  the  per- 
centage of" the  total  attributable  to  age  group  15-19  e<iuals  the  secondary 
I)€rcentage  of  the  total  Federal  funds  available, 
1. 100%  — (1953%+13.20ro)  =67.27% 

2.  67.27%  X58.82%=3957%  or  40%=the  percentage  of  Federal  106S 
funds  available  for  secondary  school  vocational  programs. 
The  40  percent  figure  calculated  ropre.<ented  approximately  |2,997,001  in  .sec- 
on<Iary  funds  of  a  total  $7,490,143  Federal  dollars  received  by  the  state  for 
1969-70  school  year  or  fiscal  year  1070. 

Distribution  of  P()st-Sec<»nd.\rv  a.nd  Adult  Feder.\l  Funds  Betwekn 
Urb.v.v  axd  Rural  Arkas  of  Wisconsin 

In  1971-72,  approximately  $6.008,K00  of  federal  monies  were  expended  by 
Wisconsin's  post-high  vocational-technical  tducation  system.  $1,295,000  ot*  thiv- 
sum  was  expende<l  by  the  State  Board  and  staff  on  projects  encompassinj:  the 
whole  system.  $4,713,5* )0  wa^  distributed  among  the  16  area  districts,  th  tnis 
latter  sum,  53.3%r  went  to  districts  comprising  or  containincr  the  state's  ?MSA's. 

If  the  $4,713,500  is  broken  down  into  direct  ami  indirect  expenditures,  then 
$2,581,400  was  spent  for  projects  involving  student  contact  for  instructional 
purposes,  and  $2,132,100  was  expended  for  construction,  equipment,  research, 
professional  development,  and  unspecified  projects  Of  the  direct  exponditurps, 
65.6%  went  to  the  SMS  A  districts.  And  of  this  65.6%,  a:>;;ro.\liu«:ciy  i»>.7% 
went  to  Central  City  areas. 

According  to  tlie  1070  Census,  Wisconsin's  RMSA's  contain  57.6%  of  the  state  s 
iwpulation.  and  65.9%  is  classified  as  urban  so  that  only  8,8%  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation resides  outside  of  the  state's  SMSA's  In  terms  of  property  valuation.  6 
of  the  H  SMSA  districts  rank  in  the  top  S.  Because  of  this,  and  the  other  fnr- 
tors  on  which  project  applications  are  rated,  rural  or  mostly  rural  districts 
teml  to  receive  most  of  their  federal  money  for  non-continuing  projects,  i.e. 
construction  and  equipment  which  are  ex|>ensive  per  se.  The  mo.stly  urbnn  dis- 
tricts, on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  have  projects  funded  which  are  contintdn^: 
in  nature:  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  federal  funds,  they  would  l)e  better 
able  t(»  fund  o;;  their  own. 
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In  1072-73,  approximately  640  separate  district  projects  were  funded  In  whole 
or  in  part  with  federal  monies.  Exhibit  VI  Is  an  example  of  the  criteria  used 
in  rating  project  applications  for  Part  B,  Re^ruJar  Program  funding.  Similar 
criteria  are  used  in  the  funding  o^  projects  under  other  parts  of  the  Act. 

Exhibit  1.-1970  population  {U.S.  Census)   

Urban        65.9 

Rural     34.1 

SMSA      5' 

Non-SMSA     _   42.4 


1972-73  PERCENT  VOCATION ^L-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FUNDS  EXPENDED  BY  AREA  ANO  SOURCE 

(In  Percent) 


Ana 

Federal 

State/local 

Totol 

37.4 

69.0 

65.2 

62.9 

31.0 

34.1 

1972-73  FEDERAL  FUNDS  EXPENDED  BY  AREA.  LEVEL  AND  SOURCE 

Port- 

Am 

Secondary 

Percent  Secondary 

Pe'cent 

ToM 

Percent 

SMSA  ... 

  $2,542,358 

42.3  $1,278,655 

30.5 

$3. 821,013 

37.4 

Non-SMSA  .;.>.> 

3.466,474 

57.7  2.917.992 

69.5 

6, 384.466 

62.6 

TotiL,.> 

6,008,832  .. 

10.205,479  ... 

1972-73  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS  EXPENDED  BY  AREA,  LEVEL  AND  SOURCE 

SMSA  

  $49,397,370 

71.2  $1,978,138 

33.0 

$51,378,508 

69.0 

NOfl-SMSA  

20,016,261 

28.8  3,089,222 

61.0 

a  105. 483 

31.0 

Totll  .  . 

...v....       69.413,631  .. 

EXHIBIT  ll.-FEDERAl  MONEYS  EXPENDED  BY  DISTRICT.,  POST-SECONDARY  AND  ADULT 

Non-direct  > 

Direct* 

(construction. 

Total 

student 

equipment. 

District 

expenditures 

Percent  expenditures 

Percent 

et  cetera) 

Percent 

$321.  noo 

6.8  $66,100 

2.6 

$254,900 

12.0 

394.000 

S.4  115,100 

4.5 

278,900 

13.1 

......  233.700 

5. 0          79. 400 

3.1 

154.300 

7.2 

4  3  

210,900 

4.5  145.800 

5  6 

65. 100 

3.1 

5   :..->>. 

3M.800 

7. 5         149, 700 

5.8 

205, 100 

9.6 

6>.. .  ....... 

322.100 

6  8  P6.S00 

6  8 

145,600 

6  8 

8» 

51,100 

1.1  44,400 

0  9 

26, 700 

1.3 

9>  

773,400 

16. 4  688,400 

26.7 

85,000 

4.0 

10  

345.800 

7.3  291.600 

11,3 

54,200 

2.5 

11  

........  426,500 

9  1  56,400 

2  2 

370.100 

17.4 

12 

284.500 

6  0  179,000 

6  9 

1C5, 550 

4.9 

13 »  

95.800 

2.0          50, 300 

1.9 

45,500 

2.1 

14......; 

i84.4oo 

3.9  43.300 

1.7 

141,100 

6.6 

15.. . 

192,300 

4  1  143.600 

5  6 

48.700 

2.3 

16............ 

.........  139,500 

3  0  55,500 

2  1 

84,000 

3.9 

17 » 

383. 700 

8  1  316.300 

12  3 

67.400 

3.2 

SubtoUI. 

 ....  4,713,500 

100  0  2.581,400 

100.0 

2. 132. 100 

100.0 

Stite  board... ^. 

1,295.300  .... 

Total... 

6,006,800 

1  Direct'  Part  8— handicapped  and  disedvantas^ d,  apprentice,  extension,  part  F--consumer  and  hdmtmafcint;  part 
102(b);  part  [>--«xenipiary;  part  H—work  study. 
*  Non-direct:  Part  B— equipment,  construction,  piofe:tlonal  development,  unspecified;  part  C— research. 
'  Districts  comprising  or  snccT.pas^tinf  SMSA';. 
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EXHUIT  III 


EcononlCAlly  Depressed  Areas 
I    -    Title  I  (Public  VorU  «nd 


Source:    Wls-onslr  liepartacnt  of  Irdii-ir      Libor  and  H'loju  Relations 
Jinuarv,  l)'-* 


EXHIBIT  IV.-FAMIUES  BELOW  POVERTY  IVll  (!970  CENSUS) 


Oisl/ict 


1  ^  

Cwitril  City  

Mitwaukot  County.. 
Non-C««tr»l  City^--,- 

if;;:—- 

12... 
13... 
14... 
15..-. 
16... 
17... 


avtfigf .. 


Perctnt 


SMSA 


1970  per  ctptU 
Non-SMSA  incomt 


las . 

11.0 
13  3  . 
6  2 

5  8  . 
5.9 

3  3 

6  3 


"6.3 
&  3 
6.3 
8.7  , 
S.7 

ll.D  . 

12.2  . 

12.1 


6  5 
'54' 
*5.'6"" 


t.l 

6.4 


'  5:5' 


10  5 


14.2 
"7.4' 
"7:3' 

io.r 


7.4 


9.6 


S2.S64 
2.545 
2.328 
3.238 
3.006 
3,140 
3.619 


3,470 
2.940 
3.040 
2.973 
2.686 
2.630 
2.440 
2.410 
2.478 


3,046 


ERIC 


.  Notti  34.2  Mmt  o(  III  fjmiltts  in  Um  SUtt  ire  dtssifMd  u  runl.  This  34^  p«rtMt  coottins  47 J  p«fctnt  of  families 
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EXHIBIT  V.-UNE«nOYKIENT  RAFE-YEARLY  AVERAGE 


DisUtCt 


1.. 
2.. 

3.; 

4 

5  . 
6.. 
8  . 
9.. 
10.. 


1972 

w/1 

SS 

5.6 

6.1 

6.1 

5.3 

S  3 

4  3 

4  0 

6.0 

5.0 

5.2 

4  2 

l.i 

3.7 

4.4 

3  7 

45 

4.2 

Oislrid 


11.... 

12.  ..; 

13  .. 
14.... 

15.... 
16,... 
17..-.. 


St»lt  average. 


1972 


4  0 

5  0 
6.0 
6.1 
5  t 

b  9 
7.1 

SO 


1973 


3.5 

4  0 

5,3 
6.0 

5  9 
6.7 
7.3 


Source.  Wisconsin  Otpartment  of  IndusUy,  Labor  and  Human  Relations. 

Exhibit  VI.  Poucy  Federal  Aid  Awards  tor  PartB — Reoul.\r 

I^ROQRAMS  FOR  FI8CAL  VeaR  1974 

(From  memoraoduin  of  May  18, 1973) 

We  would  note  that  the  following  Information  is  siijrgested,  as  the  guide  to  be 
u>ed  In  our  scoring  and  ranking  the  Part  li— Regular  Programs.  W«  feel  that 
we  have  interpreted  the  Intent  of  the  la-.v  and  followed  the  luforniation  as 
proMded  In  the  State  Plan  in  developing  this  criteria.  We  do  realize  that  there 
had  to  be  some  arbitrary  judgments  made,  and  this  was  done  as  a  committee 
function.  ,    ,  ^.^ 

Attached  plea.^  find  a  copy  of  our  Form  VE-AS-217.  which  Identifies  the 
basic  criteria  and  is  the  evaluation  ?heet  used  by  the  five  committee  members 
to  evaluate  each  of  the  projects  Kuomltted  for  fisc  al  74. 

I  would  appreciate  your  reviewing  the  comments  that  follow  which  explain 
each  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  other  Information.  We  do  need  your  approval  of 
this  information  so  that  we  may  proceed  in  sconng  the  urojects. 

PART  1 — MANPOWER  NEEDS 

Each  of  the  comraltte  members  will  use  the  l)(^ceml»er  11)72  Occupational 
Opportunities  Information  Bulletin  or  more  curn^nt  information.  If  available* 
III  ideutifving  employment  needs.  This  bulletin  is  prepared  by  the  Wl.sconsin 
fttate  Employment  Service  and  ct^ntains  the  Nime  statistics  that  are  being  used 
t<»  m  velop  our  State  Pbin.  The  committee  members  generally  used  the  State  or 
District  section  of  the  bulletin  unless  a  conflict  Is  founi  between  tlie  district's 
do'iijniated  leve?  of  need  and  that  wliich  U  found  In  the  section  referring  to  the 
«*tate  In  general.  If  there  Is  a  conflict,  then  the  supervisors  will  refer  to  the 
part  of  the  bulletin  that  covers  the  WSES  di.^strict  that  relates  to  the  VTAE 
di.strict  and  will  use  that  criteria  for  their  judtynient. 

PART  2 — VOCATIONAL  NEED8 

This  section  generally  does  not  apply  because  nil  the  programs  that  would 
rank  other  than  average  would  be  generally  found  In  the  disadvantaged  >e<^ 
tlon  under  Mr.  Sahaklan.  Should  It  be  necessary  to  u.«e  Part  B  funds  for  dis- 
advantaged or  handicapped.  Part  2  would  then  becorr.c  nn  Important  phase  of 
the  scoring. 

PART  3 — EXCESS  COST.i 

The  following  Item  would  cau^^e  a  project  to  receive  five  points  or  a  total  of 
i-'^  ^or  the  .«5ection :  . 

1.  Equipment— When  $30,000  or  more  was  Identified  In  a  project  In  one  pro- 
gram area.  ,  , 

2.  Extension  Education— When  $30  per  hour  or  more  was  paid  as  an  hourly 

rate 

3.  Apprcntlceslilp  and  Extension  Kducatit)n— Whenever  a  circuit  inj^tnictor  is 
employed  performing  as  a  circuit  teacher. 

PXRT  4 — RETJ^Tm:  ABILITT  TO  PAT 

rpon  reviewing  the  chart  as  found  In  the  Sta'e  Plan,  the  committee  agreed 
that  there  should  be  three  section*  designated  for  scoring:  those  that  were  In 
the  lower  half.  Districts  1.  2,  3.  15  and  17  were  to  receive  five  points;  Districts 
5.  6.  9.  10,  11,  12,  and  14 — 4  points:  all  others  were  to  receive  three  points. 
It  was  found  that  the  dollar  value  behind  each  citizen  In  these  districts  Taried 
\    ppreclably  at  these  break-off  points. 
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PAKT  h — KO0N0MICAU.T  nFJ>ftESS£D  ABCA8 

Upon  revaewiiv^  the  maps  provided  in  the  SUte  Plan,  it  was  agreed  that 

Dis^rrict*  2;  S.  IE,  15.  16  and  17  viould  receiye  five  points;  Districts  1,  4,  5,  12. 14 
wocW  reeelTe  three  point* :  and  all  others  tero. 

P.UtT  6— HlCiU   DBOPOri  RATE  AND  TOt'TH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

rpv%a  reiiewing  the  criteria  found  in  the  State  Plan  and  provided  by  the 
IVpfennjent  of  PuMic  Invtrui-tion.  it  \ra<  njrreed  that  there  would  be  three  rank- 
izifs  5ve  points  three  i>*Mnts.  and  zero.  To  determine  a  point  value,  districts 
we:^  i^finked  in  catofrune^  of  yuuth  unenuiloyment  and  also  dropout  rate.s  as 
iUcsirftied  in  the  State  Vhm.  Combined  scores  of  the  ranking  of  the  two  cate- 
^ones  pn^vided  rank  ordtT  .  y  district.  Based  on  this  calculation,  Districts  2. 

12  IS,  14  and  16  TtHviTt'  f.vt.  iKant<  :  4.  6,  10. 15  and  17  receive  three  points  and 

7 — DEMONSTRATION   OR  PrtOT  PROJtXTTS 

The  co::iniittee  ihe  criteria  for  these  ten  points  as  a  program  that  had 
uevfr  r»een  developed  in  our  St.it e  iireviou.sly  and  thus  would  rate  that  special 

Srv«c-ial  jrems  for  cv^nsi deration : 

1  On  the  equipment  proie^ts,  we  are  insi.sting  that  a  set  of  advisory  com- 
r^.irtf^  miDTiies  aectnup.my  the  projects  and  that  the  committee  has  reviewed 
Th^  eo,;:ipment  that  is  beinj:  requested  in  the  project 

2  The  minimum  criteri:;  for  a  piece  of  '^^vlpment  to  be  considered  wouid  be 
ioe  valued  at  $200  or  more. 

S  All  equipment  for  whif»h  there  is  a  lease  or  rental  agreement  will  be 
.lidevl  .St  ijot  more  than  20  percent 
T'  r  foijowinf:  :r.forni.i^ion  applies  to  the  scores  attiuned  versus  percentage 

'  '  t-^^f-rf^onal  rxi^^^nn  r^^ur/jtion, — Enrh  of  the  courses  in  the  project  would 
l»f  ^   rt%i  ladiMdually  and  auU\l  individually  based  on  the  following  scale: 

Percent 


Tt^i'Hi  _   ._  _     45 

.^Mr*    _._  ___   40 

3C^<*         30 

t»->          20 


r..t-h  d.<^tnct  IS  TO  havt*  the  Foryn  120  submitted  for  conflrmation  and  adju.«sted 
r.  -  1'  h  a  manner  so  that  the  percentage  of  salary  award  can  be  identified  on 
t*^*-  fi-rrr.  f.»r  each  of  these  courses  Projects  to  be  submitted  by  March  15  of 
f.scal  year  involved  \n  Tisf^al  74  that  i<;  March  15.  lf>74. 

J"  Eqiii^*m^i  —It  is  rrenerally  agreed  that  we  will  score  and  Identify  the  aid 
f:r  t-vjr..prjfnr  pro.iect^  for  ntv»  programs  first  using  the  following  scale: 


Peretni 

TO-VO   _    45 

.VM?$>  _  _    40 

?iO--;<»  _  _   J.   30 

1-2:  _     20 

^^  ^rJd  there  be  atie<iTiflto  f!inrt«  to  consider  on -going  programs,  they  will  be 
s  -  r•^i  find  aici  grr.r.:;d  \>iTiJr  the  following  scale : 

Percent 

T.v:<V^   _  _   40 

4^'^^  --   -   25 

  ---  _._  -    15 


5  Avp^rrtt^rct^hip  ^/^h^nth-^)  —projects  due  February  15.  1974  for  Fiscal  74. 
r.f.  h  -f  the  procrar^-  ^  Vntified  in  the  apprenticeship  project  will  be  scored 
"u^.r.t  the  follow :nc  • 

Percent 


'^v:  o  _.   45 

V-nv*  _    40 

?V>-i4   _  _  _    30 

Ci-2P  _  _   20 
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Tbe  dlstricU  thaf  «re  charging  tuition  for  out-of-district  residents  in  the 
^prenticeship  progrttms  wUl  Imve  subtracted  from  Uieir  Federal  aid  in  the 
amounts  tbey  are  charging  for  tuition. 

4,  C(mmUimeH$9  di4trio$$  of  100%  o44  on  speckU  pro^raiiM,— Where  these 
commitments  have  been  made  to  tiie  districts,  a  project  will  be  written  by  that 
district  and  submitted  to  the  State  Office  for  approval.  The  request  for  Federal 
aid  for  these  projects  will  he  as  per  the  previous  ajrreement,  which  can  be  100%, 

State  staff  will  be  available  to  assist  the  districts  in  develc^ins  these  special 
types  of  projects. 


Srortrr  r.»j<'c  for  Pirr  ft  Ptorr.Ty^  -  riF>:'»t  7^  

v'laconsln  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Fducatlon 

Stme  r.vjiluatlon  Criteria  Project  No,   

Part  B,  Regular 

VB-^S-217  Project  Title   


fr^r  State  Offtce  U«e  Onlv) 


LEVFL 

X.  MANPOWER  NLLi)^  Veipht  6  Points  30 
C«iployr.«nt  needs  severe  or  pr^^t'S 
biploynent  nerds  oild  or  sllght^'S 

I'se  I>*c.  72  Occunstlonai 
Opportunities  Infor,  for  Vis, 
5  points  -  60-80  -  Ranid 

80-100-  Moderate 
80-100-  Raoid 
All  Other  corblnaticns  3  tit^. 

2*  VOCATIOTJAL  KECDS  t^elfht  J  rts.  15 
Service  to  special  tsr^ct  r.rot.pc-S 

Dlsodvantafed  and)  j 
Spec la 1  Crouos  ) 
Form  VE-rS-205  required  for 
5  pts.    Others  -  3  pts. 

3.  EXCESS  COSTS  V»«lfht  3  points  15 

Unusual,  hxan  costs—  — — 5 

Korr^l  costs  «—  — — .3 

$30,000  -  Foulprent  -  5  ots.^ 
Excessive  cost  -  Circuit 
Instructors  -  Courses  'J^«n 
f'ourly  rate  la  $30  o»  r  hours 
»nA  over. 

4.  REUTIVC  ABILITT  TO  PAY  Welfiht  4 
Points  20 

Xedlan  or  below  v.edl«v.  valuatlon-5 
Abov*  ncdlan  valuation — — «- — -—3 

Districts  1,  7,  3,  15,  17  - 

5  points 
nistricta  5,  6,  <»,  10,  il,  12, 
13,  U  -                          4  rolntit 
Ml  othi'rx  -                     3  points 

AODITIOKAL  CO'-SinrMATlO*:*;: 

5,  Schools  In  ecoDonlcally  depressed 
areas  —  —  — ~5 

Districts  2,  3,  13,  15, 

16,  17  >                           5  points 

Districts  1,  4,  5,  12, 

U  -                     >            3  points 

Ml  others  -  0 

Schools  In  hiph  drop  out  or  youth 
uAeaployrent  areas  —-5 

districts  2«9,  12,  IX  l\     5  points 
and  16 

>lstrlcts  4t  ^  la  1!^  17     3  points 
^ll  other  di<trlct{c  0 

7.  Deronstratlon  or  pilot  projects  10 

Zach  stmcrvlsor  f  '^*'crrire 
«'hen  only  one  proi;rar  in  state* 

TOTAL  POINTS  POSSIBLE  •  100 

:qIa1  

Return  to 


Recoonendatlon;    Approve  ,  Disapprove  Defer        ,  Applicant 

Coaiaents;    *Please  be  sure  to  check  for  advisory  cor^ittee  nlnutcs  on  ^ulprcnt 
projects, 

*Kotc  on  top  of  par,e  new  or  on'f,nlnf.  propraa  for  each  project 

*Score  on  the  prol^ct—tHc  flr<t  colurn  1<  reserved  .'or  the  fiurcrvlsor  fror  the 
dlftclpllne  that  the  project  orirln.itcs  In  and  the  second  col'>nn  for  the  other 
Supervisors , 

•5c?onst ration  or  pilot  nrojc-cts  -  Prof.rars  or  courses  never  offered  before  lit 
the  state. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Secondly.  I  would  like  to  pursue  the  line  that  Mr,  Quie 
wa*  pursuing.  I  have  always  worked  under  the  assumption  that  the 
Wiscoiuin's.  the  Minnesota's  and  the  Washington  State's  of  the  Na- 
tion— and  Kentuck}' — if  they  were  all  he  had  to  deal  with  then  we 
could  simply  send  the  money  out  to  the  States  and  say,  "spend  it  as 
you  wish  oA  e<iucation."  Now  I  come  here  to  this  very  enlightened 
community  and  hear  a  very  articulate  prson  like  yourself  saying, 
•iiold  on  jufit  a  minute  now.  If  we  are  going  to  have  educational  reve- 
nue sharing,**  I  like  your  terminology,  ''pedaffogical  potpourri,"  that 
is  very  descriptive.  But  it  seems  you  dont  want  a  pedagogical 
potjx>urri. 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  why  in  such  an  enlightened  State  you 
apjxirently  don't  feel  safe  in  getting  your  fair  share  of  the  total  edu- 
cation dollar  for  vocational  education.  If  I  misunderstand  you,  please 
correct  me. 

Mr.  Lr.HRMAXx.  No,  you  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  think  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  do  have  this  matter  of  being  able  to  relate  with  the  people, 
the  pnwer  structure  in  the  State, 

Mr,  Meeds.  But  aren't  we  dealing  with  the  power  structure  at  the 
Federal  level,  too  ?  If  we  tell  you  that  this  is  a  direction  that  you  should 
be  going  it»  doesn't  that  come  from  a  national  power  structure? 

Mr,  nEnK.M.\NN",  It  comes  from  a  national  power  structure  but  pri- 
marily I  am  going  to  have  to  say  it  comes  from  Congress. 

Mr*  MEEDii.  Are  you  telling  me  that  the  Federal  power  structure  is 
mon?  enlightened  ? 

Mr,  L>.iiM.\NK,  It  is  more  enlightened  in  terms  of  defining  national 
needs  and  national  priorities  and  how  you  are  going  to  meet  those 
national  needs  and  priorities, 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is  that  we  get  into  too  narrow 
a  s<x>pe,  Wc  look  at  it  sometimes  from  a  community  vantage  point  and 
sometimes  from  the  statewide  vantage  point. 

I  can't  believe  that  we  would  have  gone  ahead  as  rapidly  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people  in  Wisconsin  or 
>Vai;hinirton — I  know  your  counterpart  in  Washington  very  well.  I 
think  you  are  speaking  from  an  enlightened  State, 

The*  fact  is  tliat  thej^e  are  enlightened  people.  But  we  need  this  kind 
of  direction  from  Congress  and  tl>e  people  that  in  the  past  have  pro- 
^'ided  thi.:  kind  of  national  input  and  impetus. 

Mr,  Meeivs,  Sometimes  you  really  need  some  insulation,  do  you  not? 

Mr,  Lehkmanx,  Absolutely, 

yir.  Mefjk^,  To  make  decisions  on  expenditure  of  education  dollars. 
Mr,  I.EHRM.wx.  Absolutely, 
Afr,  }.I:xns,  Thank  you  very  much, 

yiv.  Leiiumakk,  That  is  true  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  at  the  State 
level.  Congressman. 

Mr,  ^fEFj)S.  Pifir  that,  Mr,  Quie, 

Mr,  Steiger.  Gene,  we  could  go  on  at  some  length,  I  suspect,  and 
talk  alx>ut  the  Wisconsin  tradition  in  terms  of  defending  vocational 
education. 

But  you  say  1()2B  money  was  the  only  money  distributed  by  the 
State  board  which  was  not  mached?  Did  I  imderstand  that? 
Mr,  T.vTTPVAvv  [Inaudible.] 
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Mr.  Steiger,  It  is  matdied.  So  the  full  range  of  the  present  cate- 
gories within  the  Voi^dtional  Education  Act  Aniondinents  of  1968  are 
distributed  and  matched? 

Mr.  Lehkkann.  Yes ;  to  some  degree. 

Mr.  Steiger.  To  some  degree. 

Mr.  Leurmaxx,  The  102B  is  not  as  fully  matched.  We  have  some 
90  percent  money,  102B,  But  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  act  are 
mostly  at  45  pcM  cent  Federal  and  55  percent  State. 

Mr.,  Steiger.  If  this  hearing  does  nothing  more  than  give  all  of  us 
a  chance  to  have  the  opportunity  to  listen  and  to  learn  from  what  you 
have  given  us  is  very  worthwhile. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Lehrmann.  Ijet  mi*  state  one  thing  about  this  matching.  Our 
State  board,  their  matching  facilities  committee  last  week,  decided  to 
go  back  and  ask  the  State  legislature  to  pr.t  some  impetus  into  support- 
ing these  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs  at  the  State  level 
so  that  we  could  do  certain  things  that  we  are  imable  to  do  now, 

I^t  me  give  an  example.  If  we  are  going  to  do  things  in  the  cor- 
re(^tional  institutions  we  can't  ex}>ect  the  whole  district  to  pick  up 
the  cost  of  carrying  on  their  correctional  program. 

Chif  board  is  asking  for  a  certain  discretionary  amount  of  2  percent 
that  we  could  use  to  assist  dist-icts  who  have  to'tackle  these  problems 
that  are  statewide  concerns  and  would  further  enhance  our  activities 
in  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  activities. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Will  the  gentleman  vield  ? 

You  mentioned  the  55  percent  and  45  percent.  Were  ycu  including 
consumer  homemaking  in  that?  Because  usually  the  State  match  is  so 
nnirh  greater  on  consumer  homemaking.  Are  you  55-45  on  *hat  as 
well  ? 

Mr.  Lehrmakv.  John,  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Ramsev.  We  furnish  some  75  percent  and  25  i)ercent  is  Federal. 

Mr.  QtJiE.  I  understand  some  places  are  S  to  1. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Some  80-20,  some  90-10.  some  75-25. 

Mr.  Lehrmaxk.  These  areas  are  also  doinir  tilings  that  we  are  not 
involved  in  that  are  100  percent  State  and  local  dollars. 

It  does  focus  on  what  Congress  considers  to  be  an  important  concern. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Do  you  find  a  real  possibility  in  the  State  that  you 
could  take  A  through  G  and  put  that  together  into  a  single  plan  for 
vocational  and  adult  education  without  separate  requirements  for 
each  part? 

^fr.  Leiiumaxn-.  Yes:  I  gue^s  I  indicated  that  in  my  report  that  T 
gave  to  you. 

Mr.  (^riE.  If  I  may  go  back  into  hi?toi'%'  a  litth*  bit,  how  did  you 
feel  in  1963  about  retaining  the  category  for  vocational  agriculture? 
>rr.  Lehrmaxk.  I  suppose  

Mr.  F  .TIGER.  Do  you  ;vant  to  answer  that  on  the  record  ? 

Afr.  Letirmanx.  I  will  answer  that  on  the  record.  I  was  concerned 
about  keeping  that  as  a  categorical  program  at  the  time.  I  wasn't 
too  far  wroncr  either.  TMien  I  look  at  what  we  ought  to  have  as  nriori- 
ties  now  and  what  the  future  mav  hold  as  far  as  the  needs  for  food  in 
this  country.  For  anybody  to  advocate  5  years  atro  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  that  a  youh^  man  ought  to  go  into  production  agriculture, 
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T.,fi}t»e  iric  farmii^  would  say  right  now  that  he  is  talking  off  the  top 
of     heiid.  Thev  arc  probably  right. 

i>.a  for  am  lx>d\  to  make  that  recommendation  here  m  our  btate 
V  ~  .Id  have  hc^ou  t'onsidei-ed  out  of  tl\e  question.  But  just  look  what 
.»..r  T)<*i\i>  ir.icht  W  o  oi  4  rears  from  now  or  5  vt-ars  f ran  now  in  terms 
<i  i  'k  prOihu'Tio^.  of  fcKHi  m  this  country.  Ixn^k  what  is  happening 
T-iCht  DO'w  .r.  terms  of  tlie  rediution  in  the  price  of  milk  in  our  State 
fiiT.l  ibe  effec  t  u  is  ha\  ing  uix>n  the  producer  of  milk,  large  corporate 
(•n:.:je5i.  ^ith  laKir  prices  and  the  cost  of  feed  and  everythmg  has 
^:jh}i^d  up  hcrf  and  xhe  pnee  of  milk  has  reduced  itself  considerably  m 
the  Ift,^  .'^  months. 

MiiTi  iook  at  tlie  impact  it  i.v  having.  I  predict  v;c  need  to  nave  a 
rri'AS  de.'i!  rnoT'e  efToii  in  encouraging  jxHiple  to  get  into  what  I  con- 
s'.ier  to  Ix*  a  family-sized  farm  and  support  a  sound  vocational  agri- 
ci:1tiiro  nroirram  in  the  StAte. 

We  ouirnt  to  l>e  donifr  this.  AVe  in  Wisconsin  have  a  young  adult 
faTTDcr  nrairram  that  I  think  is  not  onlv.  I  think  we  can  demonstrate,  is 
-V :  n  effort  :ve  and  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  establishing  young  people 

pradnciion  ficTiculture. 

AVe  need  to  do  more  in  our  vocational  education  field  m  preparing 
->-op'ie  for  self-cmplovment.  Most  of  our  efforts  in  the  past  have  l>eeii 
—  ^>Tv.pftrin'>  ixHM^lo  to  work  for  someone  else  outside  of  agricultui-e* 
*  1  ftm  sfiviri  m^ed  to  take  a  look  at  this,  at  the  total  range,  and 
^-.^.x^fi^^e  ix^opfe  to  work  for  themselves,  to  go  into  business.  ^ 
'  At^^'v  do  we  have  so  manv  business  failures  of  small  btismesses^ 
O-^-/  Vca  1^0  the  people  di'dn't  undoi-stand  the  business  operation. 
Mfivhe  thev  understood  the  technolog>\  Maybe  they  could  repair  the 
-f4-"Bm  thev  didn't  know  how  to  manage  the  business.  . 

U'nmk  that  if  another  ran<re  of  actix  ns .  If  we  had  done  as  much  m 
-.iivDf^  as  we  have  done  in  ftgricult^ire  and  young  adult  farmer  pro- 
'rrsmiT^  m  Wisconsin  we  would  certainly  improve  the  opportunitv 
ftTvd  the  chances  of  success  of  our  busine? sr.ien  m  the  fetate  ot 

"^"^  fiSi' hwin^  that  we  would  address  ourselves  to  that  problem  in  the 
^mTDKdmtc  future.  I  am  tellnur  our  district  directors  next  week  that 
T-.ftTi^oTieof  our  highest  priorities  come  next  rear.  , 
'  *  Mr  Onr.  Wlien  we  dropped  the  category  for  vocational  agriculture 
:Sht  we  earmarked  funds  for  there  has  Iwn  an  increased  enrollment 
-  mr  iindc-sr^ndinir.  rathrr  than  a  decrease  in  enrollment  compared 
ro         1PT»"  enrollment  ficrures.  T  euess.  are  the  last  that  you  have. 

(r-  von  recommendinc  f  ix^m  that.  then,  that  they  oujrht  to  now  re- 
— n.-tii-'fi  catccon-  which  would  earmark  money  f.-^r  ftip*i^^^i[t^ire?  ^  .  , 
Mr  Lfftrm  ^Nv.  No.  T  wasn't  necessarilv  recommending  that.  1  tliinJc 
:Sr  ^i^<.tes  *now  have  adinsied  to  that  responsibility  nnd  are 

'^"J^o^^concerT^  is  that  in  the  nrocess  of  doinir  that  that  we  make 
^l^^r,  'thfit-not  make  certain-hut  to  see  to  it  that  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
n  '  ^mir/tment  to  continue  this  kind  of  activitv  by  puttimr  forth  .^tate 
'•cs.v;r^-s  find  by  pnttin<r  forth  leader>hip  that  will  continue  these 

^  '.r  ■r.'f-  T>  .^nr  out  ihfif  wo  hftvo  almost  no  londorship  anyniore  at  tlic 
•J-/.-,  •■; '  -.c  V     toTi^  of  v.x-at'onal  acrii-ulturo  or  any  one  of  tho  other 
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catejjories.  It  has  been  generalized  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  leadership  coining  out  of  the  U.S,  Federal  office  in  these 
areas* 

Mr.  QuiE.  Tiien  you  don't  think  we  ought  to  so  back  to  having  a 
special  categoiy  for  vocational  agriculture  I'Whv  do  you  want  to  retain 
consumer  homemaking  as  a  separate  category  ?  Why  can't  they  compete 
as  well  since  you  indicated  that  that  is  where  the  largest  overmatching 
comos  from? 

Mr.  Lehrmaxx.  In  my  testimony,  that  would  be  included  in  a 
consolidated  pmgram,  Congressman, 
Mr.  QriE,  Thanks. 

Mr.  SiTiOKH.  Thank  you.  Gene,  very,  very  much. 
Mr.  Leiikmann.  You  are  welcome, 
Mr.  Stkhskr,  For  an  excellent  job. 

Jack  Reihl,  ix-preseiiting  the  State  AFL-CIO  on  behalf  of  John 
Schmitt,  the  State  president. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  B.  KEIHL,  WISCONSIN  AIX-CIO, 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Mr,  Reiiil.  Thank  you,  Congressmen  Perkins,  Steiger,  Quie,  and 
Meeds, 

People  of  organized  labor  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have  been 
tremendously  pleased  with  the  much  greater  recognition  and  respect 
that  vocational  education  has  been  receiving  in  i-ecent  years. 

This  is  only  natural  in  view  of  the  impnrtani  role  that  Wisconsin 
lsil)or  unions  have  played  in  the  establishment  of  the  vocational  school 
system  in  the  State, 

When  the  State  legislature  passed  the  law  establishing  the  first 
vocational  school  system  in  the  Nation  it  provided  that  the  local  levels 
would  include  an  equal  number  of  labor,  management,  public  rep- 
resentatives* and  one  agricultural  representative.  In  an  agricultural 
State  like  AVisconsin  in  most  cases  all  these  boards  are  represented 
by  agricultural  members.  This  partnership  has  been  close  smce  1911 
alul  has  been  one  of  the  key  factors  in  making  the  vocational  system 
the  finest  in  the  Nation. 

With  local  authority  and  autonomy  the  system  serves  the  needs  of 
the  loon!  community. 

These  -dvisorj-  committees  also  extend  throxigh  our  secondary  edu- 
cation Iv  'els  with  our  capstone  courses.  We  have  advisory  commit- 
tees repr  ented  by  «Ii  segments  as  far  as  our  partnership  advisory 
committ^ti, 

Vocationnl  education  in  Wisconsin  provides  relevant  education  for 
the  people  who  must  prepare  for  jobs.  In  addition  it  provides  the 
opportunity  for  employees  to  improve  on  their  present  jobs  and  to 
quali  fy  for  better  paying  jobs. 

T  woald  like  to  point  out  in  cases  of  the  building  trades  what  we 
call  the  building  trade  extension  or  expansion  is  when  a  fellow  wants 
to  keep  up  with  the  newest  parts,  materials,  and  technology  and  tech- 
nolojGrical  changes  in  his  trade. 

He  can  enroll  in  a  trade  extension  course  and  keep  up  with  these 
changes. 
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Wt>rken?  nn^t  up  w:t>.  the  '.i:;<t  :-..sur.Als  a:.d  uvhno'.ogiciil  oh:\n<:c. 

We  hsive  prOirr.i::j?  a'.?o  a^rricv.irv.re  to  ktvp  up  wuij  the  teoli- 
iioloiricai  chs^r.izvs. 

We  cort.«i:iiIy  have  hdd  a  irreat  doA*.  of  assiicarivx?  from  all  of  our 
Kv:ii  oomnr-;i:i::c>,  fivr.i  f-hcv^!^  fTOii  the  ix^luv  iind 

lirtMneri.  We  have  had  ^^i^JAiu^?  irvxn  the  vcvAtaonal  t\iuoation  system 
in  our  tnii!:ii:ir  of  p-:hho  employee?.  Th;?  ^^x^  on  into  supenisorv 
l^ositioiis  for  pullio  eiv.^-ioyees  :o  help  then{  to    ivtter  job. 

Also  ^ith  the  !ei:-?h\:.or.  th.ar  w^i^  lus:  r;i55:s\i  in  the  nwnt  session 
of  the  legisl.uun?  on  e::h^rj:en.\v  nuxi:oal  services  wo  look  for  them  to 
provide  a  i:n?at  deal  of  ai^is:iix>?  in  tr^in.nir  for  this  tyjv  of  personnel, 
no  matter  what  type  of  ovxie  :hey  n'.ay  be. 

We  th  nk  th?.:  tevhiiioal,  \  Os*arior.a!,  .and  adult  education  in  Wiscon- 
sin provide^  the  work'.iur  ?  an  ^-v.th  the  trainir^r  that  his  Nvife  and 
children  can  use.  We  feel  that  the  doors  of  these  classrooms  must 
kept  open  for  all  who  r.eevi  and  wa:u  vcv^xional  training.  This  includes 
the  disailvaiitairevi  and  the  handicaptxsi. 

We  thmk  this  '.s  o::t  oxxi  poLn:  of  vo.^tlonal  education  in  Wisoon- 
s.n.  that  It  n?rn?.:!"S  ru:::on  frve. 

We  wane  thvin  to  Iv  acoesjs^b'.e  to  ixx^p'e  TVpinHeii?  of  their  economic 
cinnirnstaiKvs. 

We  certainly  *^.es:re  and  ^o^.i'.d  arrnv::a:e  Fc-deral  aid  to  continue 
so  that  our  ^  »v:\:"'^r.:f  e^i-.u-Tario:-.  pn-'gn\ni>  A"»nt:nne  to  pro<ri>?ss  and 
tind  new  ways  of  furnishiniT  :he  r^rplc  of  Wisconsin  with  training  and 
edtn^ation  r:  t:r<  er.\  cf  jrrea*  jtvhr.o.oci:al  change. 

We  rh:::.k  this  is  .^:'e  of  the  l«est  :nves:ment5  we  .can  make, 

Thar  is  a'l  I  liave. 

I  wanted  to  ktv:>  ir  >hort.  Mr.  Chaim-.an. 

Mr.  .Sit:o>k.  Ji-.  k.  thank  vov..  I^r  a<k  yo.:  a  oucstion  at  the 
oTirstc,  Can  yoi.  ^e  v>  >-v.".c^  indhvif.or.  to  your  jud^nnent  as  to  rhe 
^i*<*ful::e<s  of  th.e  >:;^:o  adv:?i-ry  >^v.:;.::'  or.  vocational  education,  the 
!:iornlvrs  who  ?evve  on  :: ' 

How  ao  you      that  role  and  how  has  it  worked  T 

Mr.  Kkihl.  I  thh:k  the  rv^le  is  re:y  uy^eful  lxx\anse,  being  from  Wis- 
consin vo;ir>^^lt.  >  *u  kv.ow  that  c.-.r  pr"g:*am.  with  the  greater 
tuove  ti'^waru  ca:  .x  r  ^\iu:?.:'.o.':.  1  think  ::.ey  do  over^x*  the  entire  pro- 
:rram.  It  is  everv  l  it  in: porta:;.:  to  our  people  to  have  all  segments  of 
rite  T^'-.Miv  0!\  the  adv  >-ry  c\>::n.  :".. 

Mr.  Sw       A"  ^     her  ' 

>fr.  M: -p^.  I  ':m;<'  ^--  o^tio*  1  vr\:.:  th.r.-.k  y.^::  and  ^^r.  Zan- 
*Mr.:iro  I'-ic  o-zi'-o'  5ta:-;  'a>^r  '".ov  v.cf.:  f-^r  its  pn'^irressive 

::p'Mvv''i     v-^'orvi  i  ^         "  --^  -i-'^^  t.^ohni^il  careers. 

.V  rpxr  -  -.1  -.vl  .vii:.  1::  s— :  5  :h.5  k.nd  o:  ^.^>^:vrntion  i?  not 
fort';  '0«r/n:r. 

>o  rnv  C''T"i:^^^"-vrt^  r-^  vc  .r  cnr.r-.'  >:.\:e  h\ix>r      \ej..<  !::  for  ir?  role. 
Mr.  KF!itT,*  Thar.k  >ou.  We  i'.ave  jrc.::  ego  in  this  area.  We  brag 
al><vit  it  ali  the  time.  I  have  to  admit  that. 
Mr.  >        K        Oh  v-r-rin  ' 

Ciiainnan  PtiKKtx^.  I  i  kewise  wi>:;  :o  .x-r.plir-c::.t  ^^r.  Eeihl  for 
hi-s  ^tarcr^^nt.  and  more  than  anNthin.r  tMs?  for  the  tremendous  cc- 
of  ation  of  the  labor  unicnf.  A?  Mr.  Meeds  stated,  very  few  States 
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in  the  Union  enjoy  the  cooperation  between  orjranized  labor  and  all 
aspects  of  the  manpower  programs  in  vocational  education  as  you 
enjoy  here  in  this  great  State  of  Wisconsin. 
.You  are  certainly  to  be  coinplimented. 

Mr.  Kkihi^  I  just  inifrht  add  while  we  are  on  the  subject  that  in 
Wisconsin  that  we  <jot  a  pretty  *rood  workmen  s  compensation  act  and 
unemployment  compensation  legislation.  Sometimes  we  run  into  a 
few  it)adblocks.  But  pretty  much  we  hammer  tln-ough  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  the  legislator  can  adopt  that  finally  passes  the  legislature. 

Once  in  a  while  we  have  new  members  appointed  that  don't  know 
how  to  count  some  votes  sometimes,  and  they  have  some  problems. 

Hut  I  think  we  have  been  a  State  that  works  together  quite  well. 
We  are  certainly  proud  of  the  way  we  ha^'C  worked  along  with  our 
agricultural  representatives  in  vocational  education. 

Clmimian  Pkrkixs.  I  want  to  state  that  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  Andy  V. 
^liller,  who  was  a  representative  from  the  State  at  that  time.  He  made 
a  great  contribution. 

I  always  felt  that  that  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  Congresses 
we  have  enjoved. 

Andv  cei-tainly  was  outstanding.  The  State  has  been  progressive  all 
througlh  the  years,  keeping  up  with  progress,  getting  out  ahead  of 
other  States. 

I  just  want  to  compliment  yo«. 

Mr.  Rkihi..  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sti:igkr.  Mr  Quie? 

Mr.  QriK.  I  too  want  to  compliment  you.  1  think  as  Lloyd  has  mdi- 
cated,  your  statement  here  and  Mr.  Zancanaro's  statement  show  the 
real  support  that  organized  labor  has  given  and  that  is  of  utmost 
importance.  . 

I  would  like  to  ask,  though,  a  little  bit  al>out  your  background.  Are 
vou  in  building  trades?  A  • 

Mr.  Kkihl.  1  started  out  when  I  was  waiting  for  an  apprenticeship 


c  ourses  in  hninan  relations  and  such  subjects.  1  used  to  be  an  aldeii-i^i* 
and  council  president  in  my  hometown.  , 

Then  I  went  on  and  woiked  under  one  of  the  programs  of  the  fed- 
eral (Government  in  economic  development.  I  worked  in  Wisconsin 
with  the  Indians  in  noithern  Wisconsin.  The  Department  of  Com- 
iner(>e  might  have  l)e^n  shocked  that  they  had  received  one  of  the  first 
contracts  between  professional  and  clerical  employees  m  the  U.b.  De- 
])artment  of  Coiumerce  that  was  ever  organized.  ^      . x 

Ki-om  there  I  went  into  building  trades  representative  of  the  btate 
VFIv-CiO  and  then  snl)sequentlv  I  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

John  Zancanaro.  the  president  of  the  board,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  He  doesn't  like  to  play  up  the  job  that  he  did  m  puslnng  the  pro- 
OTHU  for  minorities  in  the  Slilwankee  area. 

Mr.  Qx'iK.  It  is  a  great  background  that  the  State  advisory  council 
can  benefit  fiom. 
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Docs  the  council  look  at  tlmt  chart  as  to  snocific  skills  and  then  give 
any  advice  back  or  are  yon  dependin^r  on  the  administmtors? 

Mr.  Rkhil.  We  are  looking  at  that  also.  I  had  written  one  article 
for  La  Crosse  State  University  to  tell  them  about  vocational  educa- 
tion. It  wasn't  too  long  that  I  had  a  rebuttal.  My  wife  said,  "Jack,  you 
have  got  a  rebuttal  on  your  article." 

But  the  success  of  vocational  education  in  Wisconsin  is  just  tre- 
mendous. They  try  to  do  the  job  with  the  facilities  they  have.  That  is 
why  we  ask  you  to  keep  that  Federal  aid  coming. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  mentioned  tuition-free  education.  ^Vhat  Is  the  AFLr- 
C^O's  position  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  regard  to  what  must  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  educators  which  we  have  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Reihi^  Andy  Miller,  I  am  sure,  has  stated  this  on  the  national 
level.  It  is  the  same  in  Wisconsin.  We  feel  that  the  first  14  levels  of 
school  should  be  free  for  all  students  and  they  should  be  able  to  pursue 
whatever  area  they  wish. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  What  programs  are  being  promulgated  or  utilized  spe- 
cifically for  the  Minomenes,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  of  their 
self-determination  ? 

Mr.  Reihi^  I  think  you  could  address  that  question  to  Mr.  Lehr- 
mann.  But  one  school  in  that  district  that  was  built  with  Federal  funds 
imder  the  Department  of  Commerce,  they  certainly  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  Indians  in  Minomene  County.  But  the  current  programs, 
off-hand  I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lkuhmavn.  1  can  respond  to  that.  Do  you  want  it  now?  Or 
later? 

Mr.  Mekds.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Lehrmann.  All  right,  let  us  do  it  later. 

Mr.  Stogwi.  Jack,  thank  you  very,  very  much.  Glad  to  have  you 
here. 

Let  us  take  a  relatively  shoit  break  for  lunch  so  we  can  complete 
the  hearings  in  a  timely  fashion,  and  give  the  chairman  a  chance  to 
visit  the  good  dairy  operation. 

f  A  i-ecess  was  taken.] 

Mr.  Steiger*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  can  get  your  attention  we 
will  call  things  to  order  and  start  once  again. 

>fr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  with  your  permission,  I  have  here  Robert 
Rudiger,  chairnmn  of  the*  State  advisory  council  on  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

[Prepared  statement  follows :]  ' 

Pbepabeo  Statement  op  E.  Robebt  Rudigeb,  Chairman,  Wisconsin  ii)VisoRX 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  JkiENOMONis,  Wis. 

My  name  ts  E.  Robert  Rudiger  and  I  lire  in  Menomonie,  Wisconsin.  I  am  the 
present  chairman  of  the  \/i8Consin  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
and  my  remarks  are  on  behalf  of  that  Council.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  today. 

The  Wisconsin  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  established  by  ^ 
Public  Law  90-5T6  to  "advise  the  State  Board" ;  "evaluate  vocational  education 
programs,  services,  and  activities",  and  to  **prepare  and  submit  through  the 
State  Board  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  tlie  Xatiou  a  CouncU  an  annual  evalua- 
tion report". 
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Siiioo  Its  Inception  and  tlie  roh^iiM*  nf  Its  first  AnnnnI  Kvalnatlon  Report,  this 
Council  has  IwiIIy  and  conscientiously  sonKlit  to  monitor  Tocatlonal  education 
proj^rams  In  ^Vi^«con^an  and  to  advise  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Tech- 
nical and  Adult  Education  concerning  the^e  evaluations. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  evaluations,  the  Wisconsin  Advisory  Council  has 
also  condnct(»d  several  Indepth  studies.  Amon?  these  are:  (1)  a  study  dealing 
with  vocational  opportunities  for  students  with  special  needs;  (2)  a  follow-up 
to  that  study  dealing  8i>eclfically  with  the  handicapped  and  vocational  educaUon  ; 
(3)  two  studies  f<H!UslnfC  on  health  occupations  preparation  programs  in  ^>1»- 
consin ;  (4)  n  report  on  the  status  of  career  education  in  Wisconsin ;  and,  (5)  an 
evaluation  of  professional  development  for  Wisconsin's  vocaUonal  education 
personnel.  Otiier  studies  are  now  In  progress  including  one  dealing  with  the 
vocational  education  delivery  sy.stem  for  sparsely  populated  areas  and  ^  -otiier 
is  concerned  with  tlie  Identification  of  future  trends  in  business,  industrv  and 
society  in  the  coming  1*0  to  25  years  and  their  implications  for  short  and  long 
range  planning  In  vocational,  teolinical  and  adult  education  in  Wisconsin* 

To  help  get  the  story  of  vocational  education  to  the  public  in  Wisconsin,  the 
council  has  printed  and  distributed  25,000  copies  of  a  l>ooklet  titled,  X/eomin^ 
for  Living  in  Today's  World  of  Work.  Because  of  the  excellent  response  concern- 
ing this  publication  another  5,000  copies  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  printed. 

The  Council  is  proud  of  the  Impact  It  has  made  on  Vocational  Education  in 
Wisconsin.  Likewise  tlie  Council  is  Impressed  with  the  competencies  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  and  iU  staft,  and  with  the  personnel  In  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  All  in  all  the  great  strides  in  vocational  education  in  Wis- 
consin have  been  the  result  of  a  total  cooperative  team  effort  of  all  concerned 

^'^Vlth  this  as  backKround  information,  the  council  would  like  to  make  the 
f<'llowl«K  comments  that  will  hopefully  be  considered  when  future  federal  leg- 
islation for  vocational  education  Is  drafted. 

1  As  a  coimcll,  we  feel  that  a  new  Federal  Department  for  Education  and 
Manpower  Development  should  be  established  with  Cabinet  status.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Department  of  HEW  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  single  department  in 
the  fiMiernl  government.  The  final  result  has  been  that  its  commitment  to  edu- 
cation and  especially  vocational  education  has  been  greatly  reduced.  We  feel 
education  should  be  more  strongly  represented  and  this  can  be  done  with  a 
cabinet-level  Secretary  who  has  a  narrower  span  of  control.  In  addition,  we  feci 
the  new  CETA  program  offered  through  the  Department  of  Labor  could  be 
better  directed  and  articulated  through  such  a  cabinet  post 

2.  Our  Council  feels  that  the  continual  reorganization  within  the  USOE,  done 
under  the  nlluslonment  of  Increased  produclivlty  should  be  resolved.  After  every 
new  reorganization  the  number  of  personnel  within  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  has  diminished  drastically.  In  addition,  such 
rcorirauization  often  results  with  the  top  position  In  vocational  education  being 
relegated  one  step  farther  down  the  organizational  hierarchy  plus  a  constant 
turnover  In  i)ersonnel. 

3.  We  u.ge  the  Congress  to  draft  legislation  which  will  assure  more  prompt 
vocational  etlucatlon  payments  to  the  states.  Federal  funding  was  and  still  is 
Intendi'd  to  he  n  stimuli  to  program  innovation  and  growth,  however,  during 
19T2  and  1973  the  funding  to  states  on  a  three  month  basis  by  n  continuing  re^o 
lutitm  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  state  and  local  planning.  To  alleviate  this,  we 
snc;:«'<t  consideration  Ik?  given  to  the  enactment  of  legi^^  ;tlon  of  an  appropriation 
namrc  rather  than  the  current  nutliorizatlon  nature.  This  would  eliminate  the 
long  drawn  out  legislative  process  v\hlch  now  takes  place  each  year  and  would 
better  assure  long  range  program  planning  by  states  and  local  rrchool  districts. 

4.  Our  council  also  feels  that  '^ny  new  vocational  education  legislation,  re- 
gardless of  the  funding  procedure,  e.g.  by  categories  or  by  a  consolidation  of 
categorical  grants,  l>e  of  snfllclent  amount  to  include  all  instructional  programs 
that  are  presently  tH)vered  by  categorical  funding  under  the  1968  amendments 
plus  amounts  for  post-high  school  and  for  out^of-school  youth  and  adults  who 
nre  having  difliculty  getting  Into  the  job  market.  Ukewtse  contintied  funding 
is  needed  for  professional  staff  development,  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up 
services,  and  research.  Even  stipends  for  unemployed  persons  with  family  obli- 
gations who  are  enrolled  In  v<»catlonal  education  programs  should  be  considered. 

6.  Because  of  the  hU^  mobility  of  onr  population  the  council  feels  the  federal 
government  should  assume  a  greater  proportion  of  the  costs  of  vocational  educa- 
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tlon  In  each  state.  Xt  is  an  Investment  on  the  federal  level  that  will  pay  dividends 
a!l  through  the  work  life  of  the  recipient  No  matter  what  state  the  worker 
moves  to  the  federal  government  will  collect  federal  income  taxes  on  the  earnings 
while  State  governments  only  benefit  in  this  way  if  the  person  decides  to  stay 
within  the  state  to  wor^  Local  governments  afe  even  more  limited  on  a  cost/ 
benefit  basi& 

6.  We  feel  vocational  education  moneys  granted  to  each  state  should  go  to  tne 
appropriate  state  agencies  now  responsible  for  its  distribution  to  local  schools 
and  meaningful  guidelines  should  accompany  the  funds  to  assure  strong  pro- 
grams of  vocatiwial  educatlw  in  each  state. 

These  are  the  main  points  our  coimcU  wished  to  have  me  comment  on.  Thank 
you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  this  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  BOBEKT  ETIDIOEB,  CHATKMAH,  STATE  ABVISOET 
COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RtfDiGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  here 
representing  the  advisory  council.  ' 

Following  Gene  Lehrmaiin  and  following  Jack  is  kind  of  like  snug- 

fling  up  to  your  wife  at  night  aftei;you  have  taken  her  to  a  Robert 
Ledford  movie.  •  . 

Our  council  was  formed  after  the  1968  act.  We  have  been  trying  to 
monitor  the  educational  vocational  system  in  the  stAte  since  that  time. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  evaluations  we  liave  do;  a  severti  ir 
depth  studios.  Among  these  are  a  study  dealing  with  vocational  op- 
portunities for  students  with  special  needs,  a  study  dealiug^pecificaliy 
witla  the  handicapped  and  vocational  education,  two  stumes  focusing 
on  health  occupations  preparation  programs  in  WisconsiA,.  We  have 
done  a  study  on  the  evaluation  of  professional  development  for  Wis- 
consin s  vocational  education  personnel.  ^  '  ^  •  •  •  • 
We  have  t\Vo  studies  now  underwav  that  will  bel  of  particular  help 
to  DBI  in  area  districts.  That  is,  how  do  "we  get  vocational  educatioo 
out  in  sparsely  populated  areas?  ^  '  ^ 
The  other  one,  nearly  completed,  is  an  identification  of  future  trends 
in  busiiwss  and*  industry  and  society  in  the  coming  20  or  25  yturs  and 
the  ramifications  for  short-  and  long-range  planning  in  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  in  Wisconsin. 

We  have  had  25.000  copies  of  this  booklet,  of  which  you  have  a  copy, 
which  explains  the  total  system  in  Wisconsin.  Because  of  the  excellent 
response  to  this  we  are  now  getting  5,000  more  of  them  printed. 

Our  council  is  verv  impressed  with  the  capability  of  the  State  board 
and  its  staff  and  the  staff  of  DBI.  We  feel  that  the  great  strides  in  voca- 
tional education  in  Wisconsin  have  been  the  result  of  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  all  concerned  groups. 

As  I  think  Mr.  Lehrmann  said  earlier,  you  can  see  the  relationship 
wo  have  with  the  State  board  in  terms  of  advisory  capacity. 

I  suppose  vou  could  say  in  Wisconsin  this  is  a  dual  system, 
*^D-r-A-W  not  **D-U-E-L;'  as  in  other  States. 
Mr.  SxtnoER.  Too  subtle  for  us. 

Mr.  RrniGEK.  With  this  as  background  information,  we  would  like 
to  make  the  following  comments  with  regard  to  future  legislation. 

We  feel  it  is  time  that  education  move  out  of  HKW  and  have  a 
cabinet  nost.  Wc  even  feel  the  CETA  program  could  be  better  admin- 
istered through  that  type  of  arrangement. 
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I  was  going  to  mention  about  USOE.  But  Gene  did  that  so 
tlioroughly  I  won't  go  into  that. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  follow  the  same  line  ? 

Mr.  RuDiGER.  We  follow  the  same  line,  right*  Those  of  us  that  have 
worked  prior  to  the  1968  Act  and  remember  the  leadership  we  did  get 
from  the  U.S.  Office,  it  is  really  very  noticeable  to  us. 

We  urge  Congress  to  draft  legislation  which  will  assure  more  prompt 
vocational  education  payments  to  the  States.  You  have  heard  this 
before  this  morning,  I  am  sure,  continually.  But  if  Federal  funding 
is  to  be  a  stimuli  to  program  innovation  and  growth,  this  3-month 
continuing  resolution  sort  of  thing — but  if  we  didn't  have  the  Tydings 
amendment  to  carrjr  money  over  we  would  never  have  been  able  to 
use  probably  half  of  it. 

To  alleviate  this,  the  council  urges  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  of  an  appropriation  nature  than  the 
authorization  nature. 

In  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  there  was  a  set  amount  of  money  every 
year  and  the  schools  could  plan  on  this.  Now  we  spend  most  of  our 
time  pra>in^.  Besides,  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  legislative  time, 
legislators'  tune,  too,  I  am  sure. 

Our  council  also  feels  that  any  new  vocational  ed  lej fislation,  regard- 
less of  the  funding  procedure,  tnat  is,  b^  categories  oi-  by  a  consolida- 
tion of  categorical  granis,  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  include  all 
instructional  programs  that  are  presently  covered  by  categorical  fund- 
ing under  the  1968  amendments. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  money  for  the  post-high  and  for  other 
adults  who  are  having  difficulty  in  the  labor  market. 

Continued  funding  is  needed  for  professional  staff  development, 
guidance,  placement,  and  followup  services,  and  research. 

We  hope  that  even  stipends  can  be  written  into  the  l^slation  for 
persons  while  they  are  ni  training.  I  think  that  vocational  ed  has 
been  unjustly  criticized  for  not  meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 
Yet  there  are  certain  groups  that  manpower  development  could  reach 
by  giving  a  subsistence  payment  who  otherwise  couldn't  touch  our 
programs. 

Because  of  the  high  mobility  of  our  population  the  coimcil  feels 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  vocational  education  in  each  State. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  people  are  very  mobile.  When  training 
eomes  from  a  local  level,  as  you  saw  this  morning,  the  largest  per- 
centaije  is  local  and  then  State  and  then  Federal,  these  people  will 
not  stay  in  that  same  community  nor  do  they  probably  stay  in  that 
same  State. 

But  wherever  they  ^o  to  live  they  work  and  they  are  earning  money 
ami  they  are  paying  income  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government. 

We  feel  tliat  vocational  ed  moneys  granted  to  each  State  should  <ro 
to  the  appropriate  State  agencies  now  responsible  fot  it«?  distribution 
to  local  schools  and  meaningful  guidelines  should  accompany  the 
fund?  to  assure  strong  pro^rrams  of  vocational  cd  in  each  State. 

TVc  have  hit  on  that  in  other  testimony  l!ns  momin^r.  Wo  haxt* 
niren^ie?  that  have  heen  in  the  business  nnd  have  a  commitment  and 
it  disturb?,  us  to  see  possibly  other  agencies  now  springing  up. 

ErJc  i" 
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These  are  the  main  jmints  onr  council  wished  me  to  coniment  on. 
Thank  yon  for  allowing  me  to  appear  bofore  this  committee, 
I  am  here  for  questions. 

Mr.  Stkiger.  Thank  von.  Bob.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  how  much 
money  is  the  council  now  receiving  for  its  work  ? 
Mi\  Ri-DiGER,  Around  ^oo.OOO  a  year, 

Mr.  Steiger,  Is  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  council  sufScient  for  it 
to  do  its  work  ? 

Mr.  RuDioER,  I  think  so.  We  work  within  onr  budget.  The  studies 
that  we  conduct,  by  the  way,  are  oi^  that  cut  across  the  school  sys- 
tems. They  have  research  departments  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  council  has  served  a  useful 
]nir])Ose  and  that  establislnnent  of  tlie  council  has  been  lielpfnW 
Lastly,  are  you  satisfied  that  the  legislation  has  given  to  the  council 
sufficient  independence  and  direction  and  authorization  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  that  you  think  needs  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Rudiger.  Right.  I  feel  that  way  personally.  There  are  other 
members  of  the  council  here.  But  we  are  advisory.  >Ve  realize  that. 

Wisconsin  is  unique  in  another  way  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
l^eople  who  are  serving  on  advisory  committees.  I  was  lust  speaking 
to  Bob  Sorenson  during  lunch.  He  made  an  indepth  study  that  shows 
there  are  roughly  350  occupational  advisory  committees  rnd  the  aver- 
age membershipVas  seven  membei^s.  So  we  have  roughly  about  2,500 
to  3.000  labor-management  people  who  are  helping  advise  these 
programs. 

Voice.  Bob.  the  committee  might  be  interested  to  know  that  our 
next  council  meeting  is  Tuesday.  At  that  time  there  is  going  to  be  an 
nidepth  study  presented  on  the* impact  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
advisorj-  council  since  it  was  founded.  In  other  words,  what  has  come 
from  the  recommendations  that  the  council  has  made,  back  to  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Are  you  going  to  share  that  with  this  committee? 
Voice.  It  is  going  to  be  presented  next  Tuesday. 
Mr.  RcDiGER.  Our  next  meeting  is  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  trust.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  were  shared  with  the 
committee  that  would  be  acceptable.  I  think  we  would  all  find  that 
would  be  of  interest. 

Chairman  Perkins? 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  was  impressed  with  your  statement  and  your 
use  of  the  word  '*d-u-a-l.'' 

As  a  member  of  the  advisory  council — where  do  you  envision  the 
most  ffroNNth  in  the  next  10  years  at  the  secondary  or  postsecondary 
level? 

yiv,  RrnTGER.  Prettv  much  prior  to  the  1068  amendments  it  was  a 
posthiirh  proirram.  We  had  home  ec  and  office  occupations.  But  they 
wore  not  aided  at  that  time  in  thejiigh  schools.  Since  that  time  the 
h\cr\\  school  procrrams  have  expanded  a  great  deal. 

In  tlie  years  to  come  the  people  out  there  working  are  goincrto  hare 
to  he  upgraded  more.  So  it  is  goincr  to  he  hard  to  see  down  the  road 
jn^t  how'^it  is  going  to  go.  But  I  would  say  they  are  both  growing, 
actually. 
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Chairman  Pkukins.  IVrhapsyou  could  shod  some  li<rlit  on  the  nv<\\ 
for  additional  funds  in  iiie  future.  To  what  extent  should  the  Feileial 
Government  be  partioipatin*;:  where  we  arc  not  participating  Ivcauso 
of  the  inadequacy  of  funds  in  taking  care  of  vour  applications  in 
Wisconsin  ? 

^  Assumin*r  you  ^re  spending  6s)00  million  a  day.  if  you  are  not  receiv- 
ing what  you  shoiud  to  do  the  job  as  it  sliould  be  done,  how  nmch  more 
should  be  si)cnt  at  the  Federal  level  ? 

Mr.  RuDiGER,  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  that  toyc  u. 

Chairman  Pkrkiks.  J udging  ft-om  your  own  JState. 

Mr.  RuDiGER.  I  would  like  to  see  the  percentage  ratio  shifted,  as  I 
said  in  niy  testimony.  I  suppose  we  can  use  all  the  money  we  can  get.: 

Mr.  Lehrmanx.  We  are  getting  about  12  percent  now  Federal,  Cer- 
tainly 25  i)ercent  in  the  foreseeable  future  would  be  a  realistic  goal^ 
I  think,  to  really  help  us. 

Chairman  PruKixs.  That  would  be  doubling  the  amount  vou  pres- 
ently get. 

Mr.  Lehrmaxx.  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  realistic  goal. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Under  the  present  allocation,  SoOO  million,  you 
feel  that  $1  billion  would  be  what  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
investing? 

Mr.  Lehrmakv.  If  we  are  to  make  substantial  advancements  in  the 
areas  that  have  been  presented  here  this  morning,  I  would  think  that 
would  be  a  reasonable  goal. 

Mr.  Rudioer.  If  we  could  get  that  amount  that  ib  authorized. 

Mr.  Lehrmann.  That  is  the  first  step. 

Mr.  SraoER.  Congressman  Meeds  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  j^ou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  primarily  interested 
in  your  advisory  board  role  with  regard  to  the  formulation  of  the 
5-year  and  the  1-year  plans. 

Would  you  tell  us  what  role  the  advisory  board  is  playing  in  that? 

Mr.  Rudioer.  Yes,  the  State  staff  work  out  the  rough  draft  and 
then  wc  have  10  monthly  meetings  a  Tear,  Whenever  they  get  another 
section  ready  of  the  State  plan  we  chec*k  into  it, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Do  they  ever  talk  to  vou  before  thev  start  working 
it  out? 

Mr.  RroiGER.  They  are  open  to  suirgestions.  The  only  thing  is  the 
date  this  has  to  be  supplied  is  moveil  up  every  year.  Once  you  think 
you  are  going  to  get  on  top  of  this  thing  then  it  is  going  to  be  a  couple 
of  months  ahead.  So  it  is  very  difficult  this  way.  Rut  it  can  be  changed. 
It  has  been  changed  in  spots  at  the  rough  draft  stage, 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  have  liad  an  opportunity  to  review  it  and  »Make 
suggestions  prior  to  its  bein^^  submitted  to  the  Federal  Govermuent  ? 

irr.  RrniGER.  Right.  Otherwise  we  wouldn't  sign. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  feel  you  have  li ad  a  realistic  input  ? 

Mr.  RfoiGER.  I  would  say  yes.  But  I  wotild  think  we  could  even  in\- 
prove  i*  if  we  could  ever  get  the  submission  date  established  so  they 
could  re.illy  plan  ahead  with  this. 

Mr..  Meeds.  Is  there  any  instance  wher_  ^he  State  had  not  recom- 
mended something  and  you  had  recommended  something  and  it  was 
then  implemented  into  the  State  plan  after  it  had  kvn  i^ubmitted  to 
you  ? 
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Mr.  Rrmciat  I  can't  just  right  now. 

Voice.  Bob,  I  will  try  to  help  you.  I  can't  think  of  any  instance  in 
this  last  year.  We  were  furnished  a  rou^h  draft.  There  were  several 
chancres  made  which  the  council  siurgest^^d. 

A  second  draft  incorporating  those  was  presented  to  the  council. 
There  were  changes  made  in  the  second  draft.  As  far  as  1  can  i-ecall 
ther  have  never  been  refused  any  input  with  respect  to  the  State  plan 
that  was  sugfirested  by  the  council. 

I  can  think  of  two  specific  examples.  One  of  tliem  was  that  at  the 
first  review  of  the  first  draft  it  was  pointci?  uit  that  we  did  emphasize 
placement  activities  as  a  result  of  that. 

We  did  write  in  some  industrial  arts.  Those  were  two  specific  ey- 
ampler.  They  were  added. 

Mr.  Meed^;.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stetgek.  Mr.  Quie  ?  ^ 

Mr.  QriE.  First  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  presentation.  I 
hare  stressjed  that  manpower  and  education  ought  to  be  together.  They 
sr?  ?o  interrelated  in  that  wav. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  whet"}ier  one  of  the  requirements  of  your  coun- 
cil in  its  evaluation  responsibility  is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  as  run  by  the  State  as  well. 

Have  you  done  a  study  on  that,  the  eflfectiveness? 

Mr.  RuDiGER.  Yes :  each  year  studies  go  into  this  in  terms  of  how  well 
the  State  fulfilled  its  function  as  was  stated  in  the  State  plan. 

Mr.  QoE.  Do  you  do  this  on  a  school*by -school  basis  or  an  overall 
basis? 

Mr  RmiGEJL  Overall. 

Mr.  QtTE.  You  uOii't  nm  down  and  sa\  "this  one  is  doing  better  than 
that  one 
Mr.  RmiGER.  No :  not  that  fine. 

Mr.  QriE.  Do  vou  think  there  would  be  a  value  in  that? 

Mr.  RmiGER.  iTiere  might  be.  One  problem  would  be  in  getting  the 
dnta.  Sometimes  the  data  doesn't  have  the  same  terminolo^'. 

Mr.  QiTE.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  States.  Do  you  find 
there  is  oven  a  difference  between  schools? 

Mr  RnviGER.  The  schools  have  a  staff  reporting  s>^tem  for  the  State. 
But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  where  they  use  data  from  one  agency  and 
d.^ta  from  another  agency.  The  sanrie  terminology  doesn't  always 
coincide.  ^ 

Mr.  QriE.  Have  you  evaluated  the  program  since  1068  to  point  out 
j^hortcomings  that  we  can  remedy  through  legislation  ? 

Mr.  RiDiGER.  We  developed  some  materials  for  the  national  council. 
I  th.r.k  you  people  must  have  the  report  from  the  50  States  on  the  im- 
of  the  10tv^  Icpslation  since  1%?.  Maybe  copies  could  be  made 
M\  a      le  to  the  group  of  what  we  submitted  to  the  national  council. 

^^*e  duin't  rxm  too  many  copies.  Perhaps  we  coultl  get  some  put  to- 
p-t^erthat  would  really  tell  thestory  on  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  QriT^  What  the  national  council  put  toother  gives  an  overview 
r.ct  .:re.  It  doesn't  gi^•e  us  what  some  of  the  problems  might  be. 

VrivT..  We  are  continually  involved  in  indepth  studies. 

Mr,  Qrir.,  Dealing  with  national  problems? 
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Voice.  Primarily  in  the  Statft  of  Wisconsin  involving  vocational, 
technical,  and  adult  education.  Those  coupled  with  the  annual  evalua- 
tion report  are  what  you  were  inquiring  about. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Yes.  i.         j.        •  i 

Voice.  But  we  have  indepth  studies  on  many  facets  of  vocational 
and  technical  and  adult  education  in  the  State.  They  are  the  basis  and 
the  reason  why  the  council  has  made  recommendations  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  and  to  the  State  board. 

We  will  find  out  how  many  of  those  have  been  implemented  next 
Tuesdav. 

Mr.  &UDIOER.  We  have  been  a  real  help,  I  think,  to  each  of  the  agen- 
cies also.  It  adds  more  clout  for  them  when  they  go  to  our  State  legis- 
lature. A  lot  of  the  problems  we  deal  with  are  really  our  iwn  State 
problems  rather  than  national. 

Mr.  QuTE.  How  do  you  react  to  what  was  said  this  forenoon  on  how 
capstone  is  utilized  by  about  26  percent  of  the  seniors  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  it  was  mentioned  that  tliis  ought  to  lx»  available  for  50 
to  60  percent 

Has  your  advisory  council  looked  at  that,  made  a  recommendation 
on  that  ? 

Mr.  RunioER.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  Wisconsin  has  an  awful 
lot  of  small  schools.  This  one  study  we  are  working  on  deals  with  how 
we  can  get  vocational  ed  to  these  sparsely  populated  areas.  It  is  not 

If  we  draw  a  line,  for  example,  oh,  from  here  down  to  the  southwest 
comer,  I  would  suggest  that  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  people 
live  there.  The  rest  of  it  is  sparsely  populated  except  in  the  summer 
when  tourists  come  in. 

Mr.  QxHE.  That  is  why  all  those  tourists  enjoy  it  up  there.  In  your 
recommendation  No.  2  you  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Education  should  be  strengthened  at  the  Fed 
eral  level.  I  know  what  you  mean.  Whenever  there  is  a  reorganization 
they  seem  to  get  weaker* 

You  have  also  recommended  that  additional  money  be  made  available 
to  fully  fund  the  Occupational  Education  Amendments  of  1972  and 
the  authorizations  in  the  1963  act  with  the  1968  amendments,  about  $1 
billion  or  thereabouts.  We  would  get  pretty  close  to  full  funding  of 
those  acts  if  W3  did  provide  that. 

With  that  mon^  what  would  you  need  from  the  Office  of  Education 
besides  money? 

Mr.  RunioER.  AMiat  I  would  like  to  see  is  leadership,  at  the  Federal 
level,  not  regulation  or  policing.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  coming  through 
on  that. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  see  what  you  meam 

Mr.  RuniGER.  The  primary  responsibility  I  see  is  leadership  to  the 
districts.  We  had  this  going  pretty  well  at  We  time.  This  is  wnat  Jlr. 
I^hrinann  was  alluding  to. 

Mr.  QriE.  Do  you  work  at  all  with  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States? 

Mr.  Rf  DiGER.  No. 

Mr.  Lfjirmanv.  We  don't. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  do  in  Milwaukee. 
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Mr.  QriE.  Ijct  n\o  throw  out  one  suggestion  for  you  to  \ook  at.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  Office  of  Education,  you  are  ^eiiing 
leadership  from  people  who  are  not  living  in  the  real  world.  That  is 
pretty  unreal  out  there  by  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River. 

It  seems  to  me  the  oon<Vnsus  of  the  education  committees  in  the  vari- 
ous State:?  is  to  l>e  able  to  sneak  on  a  national  level.  That  moans  you 
will  be  speakiiig  through  tliem.  I  don't  see  the  Office  of  Education 
refleotinc  the  views  very  much  of  what  comes  out  of  the  States.  I  look 
at  the  Office  of  Education  reflecting  views  that  come  out  of  OMB» 
0MB  is  pr^tT  confused  now  and  naturally  the  Office  of  Education  is 
quite  confused. 

I  would  think  there  is  a  potential  of  great  strength  that  I  suggest 
you  look  at, 

Th  ^  are  all  the  questions  I  have*  I  appreciate  what  you  are  doing. 
I  sti.l  believe  we  did  right  when  we  set  up  a  State  ad\isory  council, 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Bob,  very,  ve*y  much. 

Don  McDowell,  who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  father  of  the  Marquette  County  Board 
Chainnan,  which  is  his  real  claim  to  fame. 

[I^pared  statement  follows :] 

pREPiL&n)  STATriiE:>T  or  Donald  X.  McDowell,  National  Advisobt  Council 
ON  Vocational  Edccatios 

Mr.  Ckairman :  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  repre- 
»ent5  a  wide  cross-section  of  the  lay  public.  It  reflects  a  diversity  of  viewpoints. 
Including  amonf  its  membership  representatives  of  business,  labor,  minority 
irroups,  educators,  students,  and  the  general  public.  We  represent  the  clients  of 
our  vocational  education  system,  and  are  piimarilj-  concerned  with  seeing  that 
the  profrrams  work  well,  and  reach  those  who  need  them  the  most. 

The  Council  does  not  intend,  at  this  time,  to  make  speciflc  legislative  recom- 
mendations. We  are  puri¥>sely  refraining  from  taking  a  formal  position  on  the 
extension  or  revision  of  the  Vocational  fklucatlon  Act,  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  various  c«>ncepts  and  proposals  being  generated  by 
other  gn>ui>s  and  organizations,  and  a  chance  to  review  the  information  which 
wiU  l>e  presented  to  the  oversight  hearings  during  the  coming  months.  During 
this  time,  we  intend  to  furnish  the  subcommittee  with  Information  and  rei>ort.s 
l»eing  developed  by  the  Council,  and  before  the  end  of  the  Tear  will  submit  formal 
recommendations. 

in  i-onsidering  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  we  believe  we  are  working  from 
a  position  of  strength,  not  weakness.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
have  Kvu  extremely  effective  in  improving  and  expanding  vocational  educa- 
tion. Despite  the  fact  that  appropriations  have  never  reached  the  levels  auttci- 
pared  by  the  authoriring  legislation,  the  progress  in  vocational  education  has 
been  extraordinary. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  believes  there  is  nothing  tisl'^ally  wrong  with 
the  prt^sent  legislati<m.  anil  little  revision  is  nee<led,  if  the  19ti8  Amendments,  and 
the  ixrupational  evJ«<^atlon  program  authorized  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
19T2.  are  fully  implemented,  properly  administered,  and  adequately  funded. 
There  are  otntain  parts  of  the  legislation  which  might  be  change<l  for  the  sake 
of  greater  cffeitiveness  and  ease  of  administration,  but  the  Ctmncil  does  not  sup- 
port revision  of  the  present  laws  simply  for  the  sake  of  ehanjie. 

This  Oi>nclusion  is  based  on  the  Council's  con  tinning  review  and  evaluation  of 
^iX\aii'»nal  eilueati'  U  programs,  in  addition  to  inteuMve  activity  geared  si>etiti- 
cally  to  the  ovt^r?icht  hearings.  Tlii*^  has  include<l  working  witli  the  State 
Advisory  Councils  on  evaluating  the  impatt  of  the  1068  ,\mendnients  as  ba^k- 
griMmd  for  these  hearin?.*^  Tliose  rei>orts  from  ea(h  State  Count  il,  and  tJ  e  sum- 
mary divument  preparetl  by  the  National  Council,  were  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  earlier  this  year. 
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We  have  also  had  weekly  consultation  with  the  many  organizations  concerned 
with  the  Vocational  Education  Aet»  several  of  which  Uave  drafted  specific  legis- 
lative proposals.  We  have  advised  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion with  respect  to  its  legislative  proposals,  and  maintained  contact  with  other 
government  agencies  and  private  organizations  with  interest  in  vocational  edu- 
cation«  as  well  as  with  the  Congressional  committees  and  individual  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  Council  regularly  testifies  before  the  Congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees on  the  vocational  education  budget,  and  continues  the  monitoring  of 
Project  Baseline  which  was  initiated  at  the  request  of  Congress  to  gather  data 
on  vocational  training  programs  throughout  the  country. 

The  Council  and  its  staff  have  met  with  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Educa< 
tion,  and  with  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  to  ascertain  their  views 
op  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  programs,  and  the  desirability  of  possible 
legislative  changes.  We  have  participated  in  EPDA  conferences  to  ascertain  the 
future  needs  for  vocational  teachers,  and  administrators. 

During  the  past  year,  the  National  Advisory  Council  held  public  hearings  on 
urban  vocational  education  in  five  representative  cities— Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  an(LIIouston*  We  are  presently  preparing  a  report 
on  those  hearings,  with  additional  Input  from  the  Vocational  EduoflHou  Directors 
of  larger  cities,  and  the  State  Advisory  Councils.  That  report  will  be  furnished 
to  the  oversight  bearings. 

Two  other  proj^ts  sponsored  by  the  Conncil  will  alao  have  impact  on  future 
legislation.  One  is  an  In-depth  study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science  on 
Vocational  Research  Effectiveness  and  Needs.  Ihe  other  is  a  study  on  duplica< 
tlon  and  gaps  in  vocational  education  in  cooperation  with  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States. 

There  are  seTetal  areas  of  specific  concern  to  which  the  Conncil  feels  the 
subcommittee  should  give  particular  attention^  and  whidi  will  be  emphasised 
In  the  Councirs  formal  recommendations  later  this  year.  They  are : 

1.  State  pbuiHin^.— The  state  plans  as  they  have  dST^oped  under  the  '68 
Amendments  hare  tended  to  become  merely  comidiance  documented  to  be  sub- 
mitted and  filed  in  order  to  receire  federal  dollars*  rather  than  effectlTe  planning 
tools.  As  the  Council  stated  in  its  report  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  in  April, 
the  state  plan  should  Ideally  provide  the  means  for  state  oflkdals  to  analyse  needs* 
establish  priorities,  and  allocate  scarce  resources.  The  state  plan  for  vocational 
education  should  be  less  restrictive  Ui  its  fornml  requirements,  and  should  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  viable  planning  procedure,  with  tie-ins  to  other  job  training 
programs,  and  the  state  1202  commlsslcm. 

2.  Fre-vooational  etfMcalion.— New  legislation  should  strengthen  pre-vocational, 
or  exploratory  education  as  part  of  the  career  education  concept  The  Implemen- 
tation of  career  education  will  require  interaction  among  all  leases  of  education. 
Too  often,  career  education  and  vocational  education  are  regarded  as  synonomous, 
and  we  should  be  alert  to  the  opportunity  to  define  the  relationship  between  them. 
The  National  Advisory  Council  Is  currently  preparing  a  position  paper  on  career 
education  which  we  will  furnish  to  the  subcommittee. 

3.  Vocational  teacher  eduoation.-'-On  the  grounds  that  there  Is  a  surplus  of 
general  education  teachers,  the  administration  Is  proceeding  to  phase  out  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  There  is  a  continuing  need,  however., 
for  development  of  vocational  education  teachers  and  administrators,  and  we 
urge  that  authorization  for  such  a  program,  which  Is  now  contained  In  Part  F 
of  EPDA.  be  incorporated  Into  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

4.  s^choohto-^ork.— The  Council  has  completed  the  first  phase  of  a  School-to- 
Work  study,  sponsored  by  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  will  monitor 
the  rontinnatlon  of  this  study,  which  will  be  financed  Jointly  by  the  U.S.  Offloe 
of  Education,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
purpose  of  the  project  Is  to  promote  cooperation  between  school  district^*  and 
the  bnsinejis  and  labor  commnnltiefi.  and  help  ease  the  transition  of  students 
from  the  classroom  to  the  woild  of  work. 

fy.  Catcfjorical  funtJinff. — The  Council  believes  there  are  certain  national  priori- 
ties in  r.  rational  education  which  tiimt  be  emphasized.  Proposals  for  con^soli- 
dation  should  be  carefnlly  evalnnted.  A  degree  of  confjolidation.  on  a  selective 
b,n<Ji<J.  roHld  be  effeotive  in  e.«5tabll.«5hin?:  better  vocational  education  program^  at 
the  state  level,  but  national  priorities  must  be  recognized.  We  believe  the  T.S. 
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Oifice  of  Bdnettion  should  provide  leadership  In  establishing  and  iinplementinir 
these  2i*tional  priorities,  but  Congress  also  clearly  has  a  role  in  defining  the 
pmarlnes.  Congress  has  just  recently  exercised  that  role  by  proposing  an  amend- 
nxait  t^  the  TooaDonal  Education  Act  to  add  t  new  Part  J  for  programs  in  Bi- 
lingn&l  Tocatsou&l  Bdncrition,  The  Council  believes  that  continued  emphasis  must 
Filaood  on  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  and  special 
irU'Tirion  must  be  pven  ro  Indian  vocational  education. 

6,  Ofcn  o1  9c\ool  povih  and  a4ult$.-'V^e  need  to  strengthen  programs  to  reach 
ti>05»e  who  need  vocational  training,  but  have  left  the  formal  education  system. 
Those  frho  have  left  school  should  be  able  to  easily  re-enter  the  system  at  the 
apprc^ate  secondaty  or  post-secondary  level. 

T.  Ovidu%oe  and  oounr-^Unff, — WTe  must  continually  strengthen  vocational  guid- 
ajw^  aTid  counseling  prf».  -ams.  The  National  Advisory  Councirs  Sixth  Report, 
June  1-  1972,  recommends  that  pre-servic^  and  in-service  programs  in  vocational 
and  career  edueaticm  be  prov^deid  for  all  mselors,  and  that  counselors  be  made 
ZDore  aware  of  job  opportimities  and  the     or  market  demands. 

Ponnard  funding, — The  Council  vontiniies  to  urge  forward  funding  for 
all  eduirarional  programs  and  full  funding  for  the  expanding  vocational  educa- 
tiaii  programs. 

The  ComKdl  will  continue  its  review  and  evaluation  of  prop  ^sals  for  vocational 
^dncfition  l^slation  by  the  American  Vocational  Association,  the  U.S.  Offlce 
at  Bducaaon,  and  others,  which  may  emerge  as  the  oversight  hearings  pro- 
oeed  We  will  submit  final  recommendations  to  the  subcommittee  at  an  appro- 
prill  te  date,  with  other  reports  during  the  interim. 

On  behalf  oT  the  Natlwial  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  I  wish 
ro  eiT^ress  appreciation  for  this  OK^rttmlty  to  present  to  you  our  concerns  and 
arSririe?  with  respect  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

STATEMEHT  OF  DONALD  K,  KCDOWELL,  NATIOHAI  ADVISOEY 
COTJirCII  OK  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  McDowEi.u  Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
arr.  .^cliirhted  to  hare  this  opportunity  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  today 
as  a  member  of  the  *21-man  Xationaf  Ad\isorv  Council.  We  represent 
a  d:rersitT  of  opinion,  business,  labor  and  industrw  the  vouth,  the  dis- 
a^ivantaced,  and  the  minority  <rroups.  So  many  .of  the'decisions  tliat 
do  .-onie  from  o\ir  co\incil  do  hare  a  broad  pers£>ective. 

I  have  prepared  for  you  just  a  SVrpage  report.  I  am  not  goino'  to 
rcaa  :i  to  vou.  I  am  ^in^r  to  touch  on  some  of  the  his:hlifrhts. 
^  I  shoii;v-*r/T  .address  this  to  Bill  Steiger  l)ecause  of  mv  background 
xnt^  iast  rev:  years  as  executive  director  of  the  National  iFiiture  Farm- 
ers FouDdat  )on  and  pnor  to  that  for  19-plus  vears  I  was  secretar\'  of 
arri.nin  pre  m  Wisconsin . 

refrain  from  welcoming  you  to  aericultural  Wisconsin  as 
veil.  1  k-now  this  IS  no  time  for  stories.  But  your  coming  here  reminds 
me  ot  a  httle  story  of  the  hippie  who  was  on  LSD  and  he  had  some 
ci^ch^se.  He  took  a  trip  to  Wisconsin. 

Fur  a  few  monicnts  I  am  going  to  distress  from  what  I  am  ffoinir  to 
^y  op  he.Malf  of  the  national  council  Wause  mv  good  friend  cfScSfi^ 
mar:  Qine  ha.  opened  a  .c,,bject  that  I  must  comiS  orwhen  heSs 
aK^uj  agricultural  education.  ^ 

Ir.  prehistoric  days  I  was  an  agricultural  teacher  for  9  vear^ 

^T!'^iJ^r^'''^^'^^  ^  ^^"^  ^^^^-^  ^he  Council.  Our  main  coil 
cemiemen.  is  to  do  whatever  the  National  Council  canTo  pToii^Se 
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best  vocational  oducation  for  any  people  in  America  who  need  that 
kind  of  additional  or  supplemental  training  as  well  as  the  career  edu- 
cation, the  secondary  and  post  secondary. 

The  Council  does  not  iiave  legislative  proposals  to  make  to  you 
today.  This  will  come  at  a  later  time,  AA^e  emphasize  that  the  Coun- 
cil is  carefully  evaluating  proposals  which  some  of  jou  have  discussed, 
^  Dr.  Bill  Pierce  on  many  occasions  has  sat  in  and  listened  to  what  the 
National  Council  is  developing. 

AVe  have  had  some  input  but  we  have  not  come  up  with  final  evalua- 
tion of  those.  AVe  will  at  a  later  date  at  the  appropriate  time  as  our 
stalf  will  work  together  with  you. 

These  hearings,  we  believe,  are  starting  from  a  strength  and  not 
fix)in  weakness,  AA'e  have  problem,  yes.  But  we  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  so  wrong  with  the  vocational  education  amendments  of  1968 
and  1972  as  they  relate  to  the  act  of  19G3,  but  if  they  were  fully  im- 
plemented and  properly  administered  and  adequately  funded,  the 
problems  would  be  solved. 

Vocational  education  in  AVisconsin  is  well  and  goino-  stron<y.  I  had 
the  opi>ortunity  to  be  in  many  other  States.  The  fantastic  improve- 
ment in  vocational  education  demonstrates  the  foresight  which  you 
freiitlenien  had  when  you  passed  these  acts  and  the  amendments  in 
the  past. 

There  probably  are  some  things  that  need  to  be  changed.  But  the 
National  Council  wants  to  make  it  clear  that  there  are  no  massive 
changes  as  they  see  it  at  this  time.  AA'e  would  hope  that  there  \\'^\ild 
not  be  revisions  just  for  the  sake  of  change. 

I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  something  that  >  is  been  touched  on  in 
the  written  i-eport.  That  is  the  work  of  the  State  advisorv  council  AA^e 
are  very  familiar  of  their  work  in  our  work  with  the  State.  You  just 
asked  Bob  Budiger  a  question  a  few  minutes  ago  about  tiie  report  of 
nil  State  advisory  councils,  I  believe  this  was  furnished  to  all  mem- 
bors  of  your  committee.  This  was  the  work  of  all  State  advisorv  coun- 
cils pnt  together  by  the  National  Council. 

Also  you  have  in  your  subcommittee  offices  a  copy  of  the  report  from 
each  and  every  State.  So  that  is  available. 

I  believe  wo  sent  Jlr  .Tennings  a  copy,  one  for  each  State,  So  those 
are  available  to  you.  If  you  wish  further  information  we  will  be  fflad 
to  supply  it  from  the  Xatioiml  Council  office. 

AS'e  feel  quite  happy  that  our  staf!  has  had  a  general  opportunity 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  RadclifTe  from  time  to  time  and 
\ve  hiive  appreciated  that  relationship  and  interplay  between  the  Xa- 
tmnal  Council  an(.  your  subconnnittee. 

I  have  got  to  digress  here  because  the  question  came  up  two  or  three 
timop  this  morning  al^ut  tliis  deeniphasis  of  stafl'  in  AA'apliington.  AA'e 
asked  for  a  report  and  a  study  about  a  year  airo.  not  quite. "about  10 
months  aoro,  as  to  what  has  happened  in  the  wav  of  staffing  at  the  U  S 
Office  of  Education, 

In  19r>6  there  were  professional  people  in  the  F.S,  Office  of  Edn- 
ration  and  110  in  the  field.  The.^e  wore  documented  figiii-es.  This  num- 
\w  has  consistently  gone  down.  I  arn  not  so  sure  sometimes,  gentlemen, 
that  they  shouldn't  reduce  some  of  the  people.  But  neveillieless  as 
they  have  disintegrated,  the  support  from  AA'ashinirton,  it  has  had  its 
elTect  at  the  State  level. 
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Jiist  a  week  bofon?  hit  I  5poke  Ivfore  a  vooatioiia^  meoting  in  Xorth 
Carolina.  I  found  then?  quite  a  detorioration  i:.  aiiiiude  toward  tiie 
vocational  people  then?.  It  is  brought  about  becaii>o  of  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship from  Wasiiiiunon  in  the  minds  of  some  of  th.e  folks.  I  just  sub^ 
mit  this  as  being  one  of  the  pn^Wenis  that  we  see  :n  Waslimgton,  tJie 
deemphasis  of  vCvatx-^nal  r  Uioation.  ^ 

Ther^  is  a  tendencv  for  the  academic  leadersiup  back  in  the  ^tates 
to  do  likewise,  Thev'have  a  number  of  States  that  have  done  this  de- 
emphasis,  goini:  on'  down  to  where  in  July  of  IJ^T  it  was  down  to  a 
ceiling  of  ^  people.  They  had  aboard  at  that  time  77. 1  have  it  for 
each  vear  period.  «  i  j 

On  June  30, 1971,  thev  had  a  ceilinc  of  i5.  There  were  .  1  employed 
bv  June  of  1973,  Thev  liad  an  authorized  ceilmc  of  45.  They  had  ^ 
aboard  last  September  IS,  Thev  h  d  a  ceiling  of  31  with  SG  aboard. 

We  aie  told  that  for  1974  the  ceding  is  still  31.  ^o  there  iS  a  de- 
emphasis  of  vocationid  education  acrc^s  the  board.  That  has  taken 
place  in  the  TjS,  Office  of  Education.  ,      ,     x  , 

There  is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  back  and  forth.  But  there  has  been  a  de- 
emphasis^  whether  it  is  cood  or  had. 

We  submit  to  you  that  a  good  look-see  by  the  subcommittee  will  be 
verv  appropriate  at  this  tinie.  ^  r\  -  r 

I  have  noticed  in  the  field  of  a|rTicultural  education— 3Ir,  (Juie,  1 
can't  heir  but  refer  back  to  that,  \ou  as;ked  a  question  if  there  wais  no 
categorical  aid  like  desiimated  for  agriculture.  In  Future  Farmer, 
for  example,  there  has  Iven  a  i^AXV-membei^ip  increase  in  Future 
Farmer?  m  less?  than  s  year  now.  , 

I  spent  time  in  about  sl\  or  eight  schools  and  meeting  with  about 
one-half  dozen  different  groups  in  Hawaii  back  in  February,  The  de- 
emphasis  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Hawai'  is  nothing  short  of 
disastrous-  ^  t  j 

I  submit  to  vou  sere  ml  states  m  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Lnited 

States  vou  don't  ha\-e  to  go  very  far  south  of. Wisconsin  to  find  the 

same  kind  of  deteriorfitior.. 

I  disirrvss.  That  i<n't  |vart  of  tho  Co\incir:  '^port.  you  imderstand. 
I  will  just  point  or.t  several  specific  concern?  of  the  Council  which 
we  would  reconuner.d  this  sulvv^mmittee  to  give  special  consideration 

I  havv'n't  ol.\K^n\UHi  on  rhom  tcv^  muoh  but  will  just  touch  on  them. 

Fir<t,  St.^ie  planning:.  Too  miinv  of  the  State  plan?  in  the  past,  we 
fear,  have  Iven  to  o\:allf^-  for  Fcdonil  ir.5ixvt:on  to  got  dollars  rather 
than  lon::-nuice  p^.anr.ing  for  a  £^vxi.  stnmd.  long-range  effective 
plannini:  tool  for  vo^'^tionai  edv.oi^tiori.  ^ 

Asain.  I  siibmit  this  is  not  so  in  Wisconsin.  Tlioy  are  domg  a  long- 
rauiJe  planning  job.  ,  i  ^i-  ^ 

Xo.  2.  prevoc^itior.al  eiiuw^f.or..  that  is,  career  education,  uo  foar 
that  there  has  beo'^.  a  conf.istxi  det^.r.ition  of  career  oilucation  and  a  lot 
oVfol'fc?  have  career  education  and  V(X^\tional  education  synony- 
mor^lv.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  this.  Vocational  education  is  a  part  of 
career  education.  The  Cour.:il  is  preparing  a  very  definite  position 
paper  on  career  education.  It  should  Iv  ready  within  the  ne:st  2 
montV.  I  will  bo  c.ad  to  s\ibniit  th's  to  vou. 

No.  3.  the  vocational  teacher— EPD A  if  you  please— those  funds 
have  b^n  cut  out.  I  think  you  slio.  ^  '..ike  a  look-see  when  we  have 
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too  many  teachers  coining  into  vocational  education  who  are  not 
trained  for  this  work. 

No.  4,  school-to-work  program.  There  is  a  study  being  made  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  which  has  been  moved  into  a  joint  study 
with  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Labor.  It  is  going  to  reflect  on  the  transition  of  students  from  the 
classroom  to  the  world  of  work. 

Mr.  QutB.  How  doe.s  that  compare  with  Project  Baseline? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Project  Baseline  is  a  study  in  Arizona.  We  are  just 
monitoring  it.  This  is  to  find  out  the  statistics  in  a  sj^stem  whereby 
we  can  evaluate  what  is  happening  in  vocational  education. 

Th#  school-to-work  program  is  going  into  several  schools,  almost  en- 
tirely in  larger  cities,  1  believe,  where  they  are  developing  a  system 
whereby  young  folks  coming  through  the  vocational  training  pro- 
grams m  the  high  school  have  a  direct  liasion  to  the  industry  and  the 
community  and  the  world  of  work. 

So  there  is  a  transition  very  smoothly  from  education  to  industry.  We 
are  very  pleased  with  that.  We  will  have  a  report  on  this  as  time  goes 
on.  It  is  only  in  its  first  phase  now,  Congressman,  but  we  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  very  direct  bearing.  It  has  got  a  lot  of  enthusiastic 
support. 

I  would  ephasize,  however,  that  we  are  continuing  to  monitor  Base- 
line. But  here  again  it  is  taking  longer.  It  is  more  complicated  than 
was  originally  thought.  The  Council  is  not  doing  this.  We  are  just 
monitoring, 

Jfo.  5,  categorical  funding;  the  National  Council  believes  that  there 
are  quite  possibly  areas  for  consolidations.  Several  of  our  staff  visited 
with  your  staff  on  this. 

There  must  be  categorical  funding  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped,  Indian  vocational  education,  the  bilingual  education 
that  you  folks  have  identified  recently  and  some  of  these  other  mattei-s. 

So  we  are  not  saying  to  you  at  this  time  that  it  necessarily  should  be. 
I  tliink  Mr.  Lehnnann  covered  this  beautifully  in  his  presentation. 

Categorical  funding  of  agricultural  and  home  economics,  Congress- 
man Quie,  I  will  leave  that  to  your  better  judgment  but  it  is  pretty 
important. 

yo.  6  is  the  out-of-school  youth  and  adults.  In  other  v.-ords,  the  re- 
entry back  into  vocational  education  Is  really  important.  That  is  one 
of  the  areas  you  may  want  to  take  an  extra  look  at. 

Guidance  and  counseling,  we  think  it  needs  strengthening.  We  reflect 
this  in  our  sixth  report.  You  folks  all  have  copies  of  this. 

^VheIl  we  get  into  guidance  and  counseling  we  are  also  talking  about 
Indian  education.  We  put  out  a  si>ecial  report  on  the  Indian  education 
in  the  vocational  field. 

Coming  back  to  guidance  and  counsel,  I  will  not  belabor  you  with  my 
own  pet  peeves  on  this.  It  is  one  of  niy  areas  of  concern  for  many,  many 
years. 

We  have  not  had  the  proper  counsel  in/r  and  guidance  work  in  the 
schcols.  This  was  touched  on  beautifully  and  I  subscribe  to  the 
comments  that  were  made  earlier.  Our  Xational  Council  would  go 
aki:'^  with  this. 
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No.  8,  forward  fundni^%  or  full  funding,  I  think  the  nood  has  beon 
shown  for  school  to  know  idjead  of  time  wliat  funds  thev  .ue  going 
to  have  to  work  witli. 

Full  funding  has  been  mentioned  here.  You  asked  the  question  how 
many  dollars  would  it  take  to  actually  full  fund. 

The  Council  i^eviewed  two  ditferont  avenues.  One  is  a  studv  made  of 
all  State  plans  sent  in.  The  figure  as  best  we  can  recall  back  in  11)7± 
which  is  2  years  outdated,  was  something  between  $700,000  and 
$800,(K)0  at  that  time. 

If  you  would  look  on  page  7  of  this  report  the  State  advisory  council 
sent  in,  the  figure  in  here  is  from  a  different  angle. 

But  if  we  jjo  the  same  rate  without  any  inflation  it  would  be — this 
is  not  a  facetious  number  and  when  I  first  saw  it  I  decided  we  would 
not  reach  the  educational  level  desired  until  the  year  2165.  This  is 
just  based  statistically.  A  coiaputer  spat  that  one  out. 

But  the  point  is  it  is  probably  going  to  take  now  somewhere  between 
$800,000  to  $1  billion  to  put  vocational  education  on  a  full-funding 
basis. 

In  the  years  from  1985  to  2000  we  still  will  need  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  working:  force  of  America  to  have  a  4-year  baccalaureate  degree 
or  more,  whicli  means  that  over  80  percent  of  our  people  in  America 
have  got  to  have  a  skill,  vocational  or  technical  training.  This  is  what 
vocational  education  is  kind  of  all  about. 

Wrapping  up  my  comments  here,  the  Council  will  continue  to  evalu- 
ate the  proposals  that  are  being  developed.  The  ABA  lias  done  a  lot 
of  work  on  this,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  There  are  many  things  we 
don't  (luite  approve  of.  But  we  will  evaluate  tliose  and  submit  them. 
We  will  stay  in  touch  with  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Radcliff. 

We  will  submit  these.  Jack,  any  time  you  think  the  subcommittee 
is  ready  for  thein. 

I  would  just  close  by  saying  we  appreciate  so  much  yG*:r  coming  to 
Wisconsin  and  for  giving  us.  ihe  National  Advisory  Council,  an  op- 
portunity to  present  our  thoughts  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  my  comments. 

Mr.  Stkioer.  Thank  von,  Don  McDowell. 

Lloyd  Meeds? 

Mr.  Mekhs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  National  Advisory*  Council  is  to  conduct 
independent  evaluations  of  programs. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  such  independent  evaluations  and  what  re- 
sulted therefrom? 

Mr.  McDowEU..  Yes,  we  have  a  committee  on  evaluations.  We  just 
touched  on  the  scliool-to-work  program,  the  Project  Baseline.  One  of 
the  other  projects  is  duplication  of  effort.  We  have  had  special  efforts 
on  this  by  a  special  Council  committee. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  set  up  three  committees  for  seven  members 
of  our  Council  on  eacli  one.  One  of  those  is  to  evaluate  the  programs. 
Primarily  our  evaluations  have  been  a?  they  have  been  reported  to  us 
by  the  State  advisorv  councils. 

The  otlier  thing  tliat  I  forgot  to  mention  here  in  my  notes,  we  have 
held  five  hearings  to  review  urban  vocation*;:  education.  Tlie  first  one 
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in  Washington,  D.C,  Pitt:?burgh,  Atlanta,  Houston,  an^l  Los  ..ngeles, 
1  holievo. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Those  were  oversight  hearings  ? 

Mr.  McDowKu,.  Yon  might  call  them  that.  yes.  But  there  were  busi- 
ness and  students  coming  up  to  give  their  views  as  to  what  is  wron<r 
or  nf;ht.  AVl  found  that  there  was  much  more  wrong  than  right  with 
t*»o  vcc:»tional  education  in  the  urban  aivas.  This  i-eport  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  lK*ing  vvritten,  Mr.  Meeds.  We  will  definitely  get  this  report  to 
you  as  quickly  as  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Meeds.  As  I  imderstood  the  first  part  of  your  testimony  vour 
reconuuendation-making  function  you  carry  out  by  report. 

Mr.  McDowell,  By  report  and  also  by  conference  or  testimony.  One 
of  the  members  of  our  Council  will  be  testifj  inc:  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  tlie  17th.  That  is  next  Tuesday  or  Weanesday. 

But  as  far  as  the  recommendations  are  concerned  we  feel  that  all  we 
try  to  do  is  develop  them  and  pass  them  on  to  you  folks. 

AVe  think  that  our  recommendations  must  co  to  three  different 
channels  according  to  the  legislation.  One  is  to  Congress,  one  is  to  the 
administration  and  the  other  is  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in 
IIEW.  Sometimes  we  have  a  little  more  trouble  with  HEW  than  we 
have  otherwise. 

Mr.  Meeds,  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  i 

Mr.  McDowell,  I  am  in  my  fifth  year,  second  appointment, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Would  you  give  me  a  for  instance  during  that  S-year 
period  yoa  were  aboard  in  which  the  Council  made  a  recommendation 
which  was  accepted? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  I  think  I  can.  I  can  give  you  two  or  three,  I 
will  start  with  one  we  made  at  the  White  House, 

Mr.  Meeds.  We  have  made  some  recommendations  there,  too. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mv  statement  now,  Mr.  Meeds,  is  that  we  couldn't 
get  into  the  White  Itouse  at  all  until  Mr.  Laird  was  there.  Tlien  we 
had  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  get  to  the  people  who  were 
establishing  policy.  We  had  meetings  right  up  imtil  the  day  we  were 
in  Mel  Laird  s  office  and  he  walked  out  and  the  next  morning  he  said 
he  had  mot  with  the  President  and  submitted  his  resignation. 

So  we  had  input  up  until  that  time.  Since  then  we  haven't  had  it. 

Biit,  yet.  yes.  I  believe  that  probably  our  recommendations  on  several 
oocn^ions  to  the  Office  of  Education  have  been  listened  to.  But  some 
of  the  discipline  identity  has  l>een  maintained  in  a  peculiar  way.  They 
definitely  were  killin<r  that  until  the  Council  met  with  them. 

At  the  time  that  Dr.  Bob  Worthington  was  Dei>uty  Commissioner 
there  was  a  good  rapport.  We  seemed  to  be  developin<r  a  good  rapport 
with  Dr.  Pierce  and  still  better  with  the  advent  of  Ted  Bell  coming 
in  as  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  have  had  a  chance,  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  sit  down  with  Mrs.  Trotter  and  the  whole  attitude  of  rap- 
port back  and  forth,  not  that  our  Council  has  the  final  answer,  we  kind 
of  evaluate  ourselves  as  being  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  lay  people  around 
the  country. 

T  think  there  has  been  interest  in  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
wlion  members  of  our  Council  have  appeared. 

Mr.  ^Feeds.  We  have  a  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  cutting 
out  of  funds  in  the  Education  Profession  and  Development  Act  for 
vocational  teachers  and  admiiastrators. 
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Mr.  McDowrxL.  We  in  the  Council  have  felt  there  should  be  funds 
for  this  purpose.  The  reason  for  this  feeling  is  that  we  have  such  a 
shortage  of  well-trained  vocational  teachers  that  have  to  do  both 
inservice  and  preservice  ^vork  in  profe^ional  development. 

So  I  think  EPDA  should  be  continued  at  some  level  in  order  that 
we  can  maintain  it  personally. 

In  vocational  agriculture*  there  are  shortages  of  400  or  500  at  this 
moment. 

We  have  so  many  excellent  teachers  around.  Maybe  with  a  little 
Profession  and  Development  Act  input  here  we  migfit  be  able  to  help 
some  of  these  teachers  get  oriented  for  professional  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  think  Mr.  Steiger  and  Mr.  Quie  remember  there  were 
three  of  us  at  one  time  who  urged  the  passage  of  the  1968  act  assist- 
ing teacher  training  and  administrative  training  provision  in  the 
vocational  act. 

We  only  compromised  with  the  administration  on  that  with  the  .full 
understanding  that  they  would  put  the  money  in,  in  the  Education 
Profession  Development  Act,  and  fund  those  things  and  now  here 
we  find  

Mr.  McDowiiix.  It  was  completdv  eliminated  the  last  go-around. 
Mr.  Meeds.  I  know  it.  That  is  very  disconcerting. 
I  hope  you  will  hare  something  to  say  about  tnat  for  the  Advisory 
Council. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Perkins? 
Chairman  Perkins.  No  questions, 
ilr.  Steiger.  A1  Quie? 

Mr.  Quie.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  student  organizations.  You 
have  been  closely  involved  with  them.  What  about  the  Council? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  the  Coimcil  has  taken  a  very  positive,  aggres- 
sive stand  in  uriring  the  continuance  and  the  expansion  of  youth  or- 
ganize: icns  in  all  disciplines. 

It  is  hard,  maybe,  to  realize  but  we  do  have  on  the  Council  a  former 
national  officer  of  DECA.  We  have  Mrs.  Martha  Bachman  who  has 
boon  very  active  in  vocational  education,  youth  organizations  nation- 
:il!y,  the  OEO  and  the  NSt  of  them  coming  to  the  Council  at  least 
twice  a  3'C?r. 

TKov  a,o  very  sciong.  They  nuve  assisted  every  vocational  program 
so  that  the  yoi.th  organizations  are  an  integral  part,  an  inseparable 
part,  of  the  s^vAy  protrrftni. 

Mr.  Qrn^  I3  this  :^sted  \n  this  yellow  sheet  here?  Is  that  the  list 
nationally? 

Mr.  McDiAVFJ^ .  Ther^  are  six. 

Mr,  QriK.  J  heic  ^r?  five  heii>.  Two  of  them  are  together. 

Mr.  :McDowelt.  That  would  ho  the  sixth.  There  is  a  seventh  one  we 
look  forward  to,  ih^  Health  ServiCes  Organization,  They  have  been  a 
part  of  DFCxV  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  are  several  ^mfos  coming  out  with  yOi*Lh  organizations  on 
tho  Health  Occup.;t 

Is  there  nnt'  in  "Wisconsin  yet? 

VoicK.  It  i^  coiiiinj;. 
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Mr.  McDowKix.  It  is  in  the  formative  stage, 

Mr.  QviE.  Don,  huw  about  the  role  of  the  youth  organizations? 

Mr.  McDo^vELu  I  feel  very  stron*rly  that  Congre^s  could  move  to 
make  these  youth  organizations  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 
On  the  other  hand  I  know  that  a  majority  of  the  youth  organizations 
would  differ  with  this  view, 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  money  put  into  the  youth  organiza- 
tions through  congressional  appropriations.  I  think  they  can  stand  on 
tlieir  own  feet  except  tliat  I  thiiik  the  office  staXi  in  the  U.S,  Office  of 
Education,  Congress  could  very  well  liave  one  person  on  the  Federal 
payroll  wlio  was  responsible  for  each  of  the  youth  organizations.  There 
is  one  for  FFA.  There  has  been  one  for  FILV.  There  is  a  part-time 
person  for  distributive  education. 

I  think  it  would  be  money  well  spent  *o  put  a  person  designated  full- 
time  to  work  in  the  area  of  youth  orffai*^-.ations. 

FFA  has  enjoyed  a  very  responsible  input  through  Public  Law  740 
which  authorizes  FFA,  It  is  tlie  only  organization  with  a  national 
charter. 

People  are  hesitant  to  open  up  thf*  Vocational  Act'  But  it  needs  re- 
doing. They  are  afraid  Congress  will  say.  You  are  the  only  one.  You 
don't  need  any.  Or  in  one  charter  all  youtli  or^mizations  will  be  put 
in.  This  may  take  behind-tlxe-scenes  action.  But  1  think  there  should  be 
concessional  

Mr.  QxTiz,  What  is  wrong  with  the  latter? 

Mr.  McDowELi^  Nothing,  in  my  opinion.  I  am  not  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  FFA.  Nothing,  no. 

I  think  that  if  Congress  came  right  out  and  made  a  law  and  specified 
that  each  of  these  youth  oreranizations  were  a  part  of  this  program — 
FFA  does  not  do  postseconcTary  except  as  a  continuing  FFA.  But  there 
are  these  young  fanner  groups.  There  is  a  tremendous  movement  in 
America  on  that.  DEC  A  has  two  different  groups  in  there.  They  liave 
a  secondary  and  a  postsecondary. 

I  think  Congress  could  take  a  step  once  and  for  all  to  really  im- 
plant— you  see  there  was,  a  deem^hasis  in  the  Office  of  Education 
where  they  said  they  had  to  throw  out  these  youth  organizations. 

Just  the  time  I  came  into  the  picture  here  when  I  was^still  Secretary- 
of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin  I  was  in  Washington  when  some  things 
happened,  I  can't  go  into  detail,  where  they  mowed  FFA  riglit  out  of 
the  Office  of  Education  when  some  of  these  youth  organizations  were 
just  coming  into  their  real  strong  effective  being  at  that  time.  So  there 
has  been  a  push  down  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I  think  if  Congress  would  stand  up  and  say.  This  is  part  of  your 
work,  because  this  leadership  training  thev  get  from  the^e  organiza- 
tions is  just  as  important  as  the  technical  know-how  they  are  getting 
out  of  the  classroom. 

Mr.  QriE.  Tiie  last  question  I  have  on  that  is,  has  the  Council  looked 
at  all  at  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps?  Llovd  Meeds  is  the  guy  that 
i-  carrying  the  loaji  and  most  of  the  leadershfp  in  Congress  on  that.  It 
seems  to  me  it  has  started  slow  but  it  has  tremendous  potential  to  it. 

A£:ain.  tying  this  into  what  we  talked  about  earlier,  job  ex{>erience, 
work  exporience. 
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Mr.  McDowixi^  I  know  something  about  the  group,  I  don't  think  we 
have  even — I  just  digress  to  say  that  when  I  went  on  the  council  in 
1969  the  word  ''agriculture"  never  appears  in  a  single  minute  of  the 
National  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  I  am  sure  it  has  appeared 
there  since,  I  wonder  if  this  is  something  we  should  explore, 

Mr.  QviE,  I  would  think  that  you  should, 

Mr.  McDowell,  May  I  raise  a  question?  Mr,  Meeds,  are  you  closely 
associated  with  that  in  your  work  through  your  congressional 
committee? 

Mr.  Meei>s,  I  am  one  of  the  parents, 

Mr.  McDowell.  All  right,  we  will  arrano:e  to  have  you  come  down 
and  visit  with  the  national  council  and  explain  it, 
Mr.  Mee^vs,  I  would  be  delighted  to, 
Mr.  MrDowTXL.  Our  next  meeting  is  in  August, 
We  will  bo  back  to  yon, 

Mr.  SiEiGER.  Thank  you,  Don.  Thank  you  very*  much. 

One  of  the  students  had  to  leave  to  fjo  to  Eau  Claire,  Can  we  break 

for  a  minute  and  then  have  whoever  of  that  student  panel  had  to  leave 

right  here? 

STATEMEHT  OF  EOXAiniE  BRICE,  PBLA  STATE  STAIT,  SECRETAEY 
TO  BUSINESS  AM)  OIHCE  EDUCATION  CONSUITANTS 

Miss  Brice.  The  students'  educational  experiences  are  only  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  program  proviQC;d  and  the  guidance  they  receive  and 
continued  counseling  as  the  entire  scope  of  the  experience  enfolds. 

It  is  for  this  reason  of  seeking  to  ensure  the  continued  complete 
comprehensive  complete  program  is  why  they  are  widespread  through- 
out tne  Nation  and  growing  fest. 

Wisconsin  students  are  engaged  in  varied  activities  in  the  high 
schools  through  the  vocational  clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America*  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America, 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  witnessed  our  students  in  action 
will  a^ree  that  they  definitely  are  getting  experience  that  is  Ownerwise 
imavailable  in  only  the  classroom  setting. 

Not  only  are  our  members  developing  leadership  potentials  through 
conference  plans*  public  speaking,  competition  at  State  and  national 
levels,  they  are  becoming  involved  in  any  number  of  communitv  and 
service  projects  that  they  are  displaying  to  their  peers,  school  ofticials 
and  anyone  willing  to  observe  that  they  are  sincerely  interested  in 
their  vocational  goals  and  are  doing  as  much  as  they  can,  voluntarily, 
I  might  add,  to  enrich  their  educational  experience. 

As  a  result  of  this,  enrollments  in  all  classes,  whether  it  lye  capstone 
co-op  or  othei-s,  as  their  enthusiasm  builds  these  vocational  student 
organization  members  are  the  ones  that  will  be  ahead  of  others  in 
securing  jobs  for  employment. 

My  personal  vocational  student  organizatior  experience  has  been 
with"^  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America.  My  high  school  courses 
consisted  of  business  and  office  education  cours^^s  and  led  directly  to 
niy  cai*eer  objective  in  the  secretarial  area. 
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As  YOU  know,  business  subjects  or  any  subjects  can  become  dull  or 
tedious  unless  tliey  are  truly  niotivated/When  I  l>ocamc  a  niombor  of 
FBLA  the  enti/e  experience  began  to  click  into  place  and  motivation 
did^ set  in,  I  might  have  missedthis  knowledsje  of  the  business  world 
had  I  not  bren  in  constant  contact  with  it, 

I  also  realized  we  can  go  as  far  as  we  personally  desire  only  if  we 
extend  ourselves  and  make  use  of  the  opportunities  available  to  younir 
people. 

Many,  many  people  left  impressions  on  me  as  they  still  do.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  must  all  work  together  to  encourage  this  for  us 
many  students  as  possible.  We  can  work  together  on  many  projects 
and  leani  from  each  other. 

At  this  time  I  am  fortunate  to  work  with  ihe  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  as  a  secretary  for  the  business  and  office  edu- 
cation consultants  ai^d  serving  as  their  field  State  adviser. 

Oftentimes  my  experiences  bring  me  into  contact  with  educators 
and  students  who  have  not  come  mto  contact  with  these  vocational 
student  organizations  and  have  not  really  been  a  part  of  them  for 
this  reason :  The  fact  that  we  have  not  reached  them. 

I  feel  that  someone  somewhere  is  lettin«r  many  students  down.  We 
must  try  to  reach  all  potential  members  of  the  organizations  with  the 
organizations'  purposes  and  goals. 

We  must  help  tnem  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  do  want  to 
become  an  active  part.  One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  these  student 
yoiith  organizations  is  the  fact  that  membership  is  voluntary.  Just 
seeking*  membership  alone  displays  an  individuals  motivation  because 
he  has  shown  that  he  wants  to  be  involved  in  insuring  that  their 
adult  •  ears  will  be  worthw*  '  e 

We  inust  remember  that  ^  untary  membership  has  a  dr.  ./back.  We 
can't  expect  a  student  to  become  a  member  of  a  club,  as  inadequate 
as  that  description  is,  unless  they  can  roadih  see  what  rewards  mem- 
bership will  bring  them. 

We  will  always  have  competition  with  athletics,  the  uslicrs  club, 
pep  club  and  a  long  list  of  others.  While  we  do  not  discredit  their 
value  to  the  student,  the  vocational  student  education  organizations 
are  intercurricular  rathei  than  extracurricular.  The  activities  ioln 
hand  in  hand  with  the  classroom  experience  to  provide  a  complete 
comprehensive  program. 

Much  has  boon  done.  We  see  this  continuing  just  as  we  went  over 
a  few  of  the  statistics  to  see  where  growth  has  occurred.  Eut  the  only 
way  we  could  face  the  big  job  ahead  and  reach  all  these  potential 
people  is  to  let  them  taste  the  merits  of  membership. 

For  example,  in  business  and  office  education  we  have  about  nearly 
4,000  FBLA  members  who  are  asking  other  business  and  office  edu- 
cation students  to  join  their  activities.  Tliis  must  be  on  the  State  level. 
Wo  have  to  provide  the  leadership.  We  have  to  instill  in  our  teachers 
and  our  potential  tonoher^^  tlie  desire  *o  hrim:  these  onrothii>lti*^s  to 
student?,  and  more  important,  once  the  desire  is  thf^e,  to  show  rhem 
how  it  is  done.  If  we  do  not  provide  this  we  are  lettinjr  the  students 
dr 

'    ..toy  won't  roal^^o  it  until  they  are  soekinir  a  job  an<i  .>me- 
one  Willi  a  student  organization  baekgnnind  will  win  otit  over  them. 
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^\*:^k^•>n^.n  ha?  a  full-time  State  adviser  for  the  Future  Business 
Ixa  lors  of  America.  He  is  a  business  and  office  education  consultant. 
1  aiA  ]aoky  tuouirii  to  be  able  to  assist  him.  Much  procress  has  been 
StHn.  But  ha\e  sot  high  goals  and  are  hoping  to  reach  as  many 
oi  o  :r  >i  udents  :is  po<;siblor 

Wo  sincerely  our  students  to  realize  the  benefits  of  this  active 
nicir.ix^rship.  This  desii^  to  do  as  much  as  can  be  done  is  characterized 
by  ail  the  leaders  who  work  with  the  organizations. 

Many  door?  can  be  opened  for  students  th^^ough  th:  ct^^dent  organi- 
sations. I  do  see  that  there  is  growth.  I  see  this  every  day.  I  also  recog- 
nize the  f.act  th.it  this  growth  is  the  result  of  dedicated  efforts  of  public 
msrracxion  personnel,  local  administrators,  businessmen  and  women 
who  want  to  sj^read  the  storv,  committee  members,  past  and  present, 
V(>oananal  student  organization  members  and  support  from  those  who 
do  seem  to  be  working  together.  That  is  the  kind  of  encouragement 
we  can  grow  on. 

We  realize  tliat  there  are  benefits  that  everyone  will  experience.  The 
test  that  lies  ahead  is  a  large  one.  I  am  proud  to  he  working  toward 
:t  because  there  is  nothing  more  gratifying  ihan  doing  something  to 
help  and  share  with  others  what  one  has  experienced  on  their  own. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  gratifying  to  see  the  support  given  vocational 
education  and  thr  vocational  student  organizations  by  the  Wisconsin 
IVpartment  of  Pubho  Instruction,  the  State  goveniment,  and  more 
:n^iwtant.  or  at  least  as  imwrtant.  our  Federal  Government, 

T  thank  you  for  letting  me  share  my  concerns. 

1  will     hnppv  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Stkiof.r.  Tins  has  been  Roxy  Brice,  originally  from  Eau  Claire 
IT.ch  5v"hool.  Am  I  correct? 
M:ss  Brick.  Ei^rhr. 
Mr.  Stkigft:.  Xow  working  for  DPI. 
Are  there  any  questions? 
Yo'.i  did  an  excellent  jolx  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mr.r.ns.  How  did  you  make  the  decision  to  go  into  the  type  of 
t  rn : n g  t  h. at  you  did? 

M  ss  Bt^tcf,.  T  :rado  a  few  decisions  after  I  had  started  taking  busi- 
ricsf^  C'Vursos  sucli  as  typing  and  so  on. 

T  wa5  woik-.nc  to  Ix'  a  veterinarian.  I  assisted  a  veterinarian  but  I 
ft TOO  ?<-)rry  for  the  an  ma'«.  I  would  ha\e  let  them  all  go  home  with- 
er;: ti.r.r  «^l/ots.  Bm:  it  took  a  little  while  fur  me  to  narrow  it  down. 

r>  T  a*ii  irl.jd  I  made  the  decision  early.  I  decided  that  office  and 
t  rss  area  was  what  I  wanted.  By  the  time  I  graduated  I  had  taken 
aS  \.ii.v  hus^nr^*  s^ibiects  as  I  could  posf^ibly  get  into  a  day..  The 
Ci"*op:r.it  vo  .vork  experience  on  the  job  in  mv  senior  year  was  as 
,;i  n*^rt'^**.t.  i  would  sav.  as  the  entire  educational  traininir  was  to  me. 

M^  Mrxn'i.  TTow  did  your  parents  feel  .about  vour  decision? 

M  ss  Bn'.cr.  Tht  v  wore  happy.  They  know  that  I  didn't  have  a  desire, 
rral'v.  t«^  £r'^  to  colleire.  I  iu.<t  wasn't  a  col ieire -oriented  person.  So  they 
w:?.-*'  i.anpv  that  at  least  I  narnMved  it  down  so  that  I  would  have  a 
-  s . "!  a : . d  V 1 1  iTo  1  r. c:  t o  col  1  ego  j u st  Ix^ca u se  that  was  all  t h e I'e  wa s  f o r 

^^'  '^Irrn*  T'lank  you  verv  much. 

yh .  >Tr-.r-n:.  Ti.ark  you.  Roxy.  very  much. 
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Rav  Jondalil,  can  we  tako  you  as  a  menibor  from  the  State  advisory 
council  on  vocational  education  ? 
Then  we  will  come  to  the  student  panel. 
[Pi-epai-ed  statement  follows  J 

Vrbpared  Statement  or  Ray  O.  Joxdahl.  Diwictor,  Pibuc  Affaibs.  \Vestebn' 
PuBusHiNO  Co,,  Racine.  Wis. 

My  name  is  Ray  Jondahl.  I  live  in  Racine.  Wisconsin.  I  am  Director  of  Public 
Affairs  for  Western  Publishing  Co.  I  have  been  interested  in  Vocational  and 
lechnical  Education  fiom  industry's  view-point  and  see  an  increas:ing  need  for 
greater  research  and  development  of  programs  to  provide  trained  people  for  the 
expanding  industries  in  our  state.  One  or  two  years  of  technical  training  can 
provule  productive  employees  for  our  state's  type  of  industrv.  I  believe  the  time 
has  arrived  to  re-arrange  our  priorities  in  the  education  field  to  greater  emphasis 
on  short  term  technical  training  in  various  fields  and  less  emphasis  on  degree 
education.  «  © 

There  is  and  has  been  a  great  need  to  develop  a  program  of  Career  education 
based  on  learning  what  field  a  person  has  the  greatest  aptitude  for.  Developing 
that  talent  to  the  end  that  more  people  are  working  at  what  they  can  and  like 
to  do  best.  This  should  lead  to  a  far  more  productive  society,  with  less  effort  and 
nervous  tensions,  less  need  for  drink  and  drugs  to  relieve  the  tensions  of  work 
frustrations  caused  by  being  a  **square  peg  in  a  round  hole'.  Most  people  have 
latent  talents  not  found  until  late  in  life  because  they  were  never  explored  or 
stimulated.  We've  been  too  busy  with  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  a 
College  Degree. 

We  are  told  that  ^2^r  of  the  High  School  graduates  do  not  go  on  to  College. 
If  this  is  true  we  should  devote  more  of  our  Education  Dollars  to  fitting  them  for 
a  world  of  productive  effort  using  the  talents  they  have.  This  will  require  the 
continued  funding  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  a  National  level. 
Maybe  not  any  more  dollars,  (except  for  inflation  and  growth  in  population 
numbers)  but  re-directing  funds. 

Industry  is  the  productive  arm  of  our  society  and  must  be  nourished  and  grow 
to  provide  the  needs  and  services  people  require.  This  can  best  be  done  by  train- 
ing people  for  the  World  of  Work. 

I  want  to  thank  this  Committee  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  aupear 
and  testify.- 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  JONDAHL.  MEMBER,  STATE  ADVISORY 
COTINCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JovPAHL.  Mr.  Chairman,  distin^niithed  members  of  tlie  commit- 
too,  I  do  appreciate  being  Iiero.  I  told  roiiirressman  Quie  tliat  I  tliought 
wc  had  ?oniethin«r  in  coinnion,  that  I  wjis  born  and  rair^ed  in  Minne- 
sota. I  li:\\e  always  been  happy  to  5ny  l  was  from  Minnesota. 

I  want  lo  say  to  Chainnan  Perkins  that  his  reniinisiMng  about  cap- 
pin«r  or  tapping:  otf  the  stark  of  liay  i^  one  of  the  ro:.^ons  I  left  Minne- 
sota. T  (lidn't  see  nuirli  future  in  that  type  of  performance. 

So  Irmv  I  am  as  a  ti'ansplant.  l^ilL  you  ami  T.  this  is  the  seoond  dif- 
foii-nt  exponent V  wo  have  been  assoiiat  h1  in.  I  tliink  the  last  time  we 
^^lMv  toirt'thor  you  wi>ro  tlu»  youuir  dynamic"  a:^j>oml>lyman  speakinir  at 
the  u)Uth  in  iro\crnmunt  pruirrani  for  the  Y^ICA.  It  is  nice  to  see  you 
in  this  Held. 

Mv  name  is  May  Jnndahl.  T  have  some  copies  T  was  asked  to  brinir. 
Li't  me  that  any  compari"=on  between  what  I  ^ay  and  what  is  on 
the  paper  is  pun^lv  ae<ndental  at  this  nme  because  the  people  v/ho 
have  pieredeil  me  ha\o  covered  the  main  points  far  more  eloquently 
than  1  could  do. 
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So  T  W'^;:'-;  like  to  present  my  point  on  a  pers<.)nal  basis  as  Congre^s- 
man  IVrK.  ^<  was  »li>postHl  *    do  this  mominir  on  oooasion. 

T  would  Si^o  ft»  say  tluu  many  \oars  auo  I  came  from  a  fa»'m  in 
Minnesiita  to  ^\  \>  Km>iu  md  woikod  for  my  l>oarJ  and  room  to  finish 
hieli  s^^lux^l.  V.  lu'n  I  was  throuiili  with  hiiih  school  no  one  indicated 
tl  at  I  had  :u.\  plnoe  to  go  except  to  work  because  I  couldn't  go  to 
college. 

S<i  I  went  to  work  as  an  apprentice  in  a  printing  plant.  In  muny 
oases  people  were  working  Wcause  they  wanted  tv;  eat  not  because  they 
enjoyed  what  they  .vere  doing  or  had  any  relationship  to  what  their 
real  attitnde  was. 

So  I  have  Iwn  concerned  with  a  type  of  vocational  education  or  a 
tyjx^  of  education  that  would  alert  in  people  starting  at  any  early  age, 
Xo.  1.  the  desire  to  work  productively,  and,  Xo.  2,  a  df^sire  to  create 
something  as  they  worked  rather  than  just  runn-ng  on  a  treadmill. 

I  tind  that  this  has  brought  very  little  happiness  to  a  lot  of  people 
who  sro  to  work  and  go  home  from  work  in  a  rather  monotonous  work 
and  because  of  that  do  not  produce  nmch  less  wealth  and  greater 
happiness  than  they  should. 

loiter  on  for  o  years  as  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of 
CommoriH-  I  traversed  the  State  from  north  to  south,  f^-om  east  to 
west,  visiting  with  mdustries  and  business  groups  and  found  that  the 
situation  was  the  Siime  all  around  the  State  as  it  was  in  Racine. 

That  wns  that  wc  'lad  a  need  to  train  {>eople  in  careers  and  some 
tet^hnical  fields  or  to  accentuate  the  aptitudes  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  work  on  a  pnxiuctive  basis  and  ci-eate  wealth  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  needs  that  t\->me  upon  us  from  dav  to  day. 

We  have  attempted  through  committees  of  the  State  chamber  to 
Iwome  much  more  alert  to  the  educational  problwns.  The  recent  addi- 
tion of  Gene  I^ehrmann  to  nty  committee  on  education  of  the  State 
chamlx^r.  I  think,  worlcs  toward  a  much  closer  alliance  between  that 
l^hase  of  our  education  system  and  the  business  sector  than  we  have  had 

in  tlie  past.  ,         ,  i 

Industry  has  a  need  for  a  lot  more  people,  workers,  employees  witn 
a  vear  or  t  wo  of  technical  training  to  fill  joDS. 

"It  never  quite  made  sense  to  nie  when  I  would  read  the  papers  on 
Sunday  with  the  list  of  employees  needed  and  read  the  column  about 
tlie  numl^er  of  unemployed  and  some  way  put  them  together. 

I  g\i05s  the  proirram  "l  was  thinkin^r  of  all  along  is  what  somebody 
ha^  Siven  the  name  cf  "career  education."  Of  all  the  thinjrs  I  heard 
this  morning  in  the  remarks  the  younor  iady  just  made,  I  believe  essen- 
tially people  want  to  work  if  their  aptitudes  are  alerted.  I  believe  many 
mou>  {voplo  can  and  will  vv- irk  civatively  and  productively. 

I  would  close  my  short  r  marks  with  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
tvix^d  paper  you  received.  That  is:  Industry  is  the  productive  arm  of 
our  so^Metv  and  must  be  nourished  and  ^^ro\<  to  provide  the  needs  and 
services  people  require.  This  can  best      done  by  training  people  for 
*        the  world  of  work, 
f  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear. 

Mr.  Strigkr,  Tlmnk  you  very,  very.  \  ery  much, 

Mr.  ChiiMinnn.  any  questions  ? 
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Chairman  Perkins,  I  just  want  to  compliment  you.  You  have  stated 
facts  that  should  be  stated. 
Mr.  Steiqer.  Lloyd  Meeds? 

Mr.  Meeds,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Jondanl, 
that  if  you  were  born  in  Minnesota  and  luovA  to  Wisconsiii  yo»i  >vould 
be  right  at  home  in  Washington,  too,  with  u  name  like  Jondahl. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  your  understanding  that  wha:  we 
really  need  to  do  is  \o  keep  people  f  i-om  being  stjuare  pegs  in  round 
holes.  I  compliment  you  for  that. 

I  just  hope  we  can  find  better  ways.  I  think  this  is  the  challenge  of 
all  education,  to  prevent  that.  I  think,  further,  that  vocational,  tech- 
nical, career,  and  occupational  education  have  gone  a  long  way  in  fill- 
ing that  gap  that  has  existed  in  our  society,  AVe  Iiave  a  long  way  to  go 
yet. 

I  am  sure  you  would  a^ree  with  me. 

Mr.  JoKDAHL.  I  certainly  do,  I  sometimes  think  that  maybe  there 
is  a  gap  in  our  program  between  high  school  and  college.  I  think  every- 
body should  have  a  shot  at  it,  so  to  speak,  to  see  what  they  really  want 
to  do, 

I  know  people  who  have  gone  to  college  who  don't  have  any  idea 
when  they  go  why  they  want  a  college  education. 

I  keep  thinking  that  somewhere  there  is  a  missing  link,  that  our 
hands,  our  brains,  our  facilities  can  produce  more  concrete  effort  than 
we  are  getting  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  If  Mr.  Quie  were  here,  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  with 
me  that  by  testing  you  might  be  able  to  do  more  in  this  field. 

Mr.  JoxDAHL.  Someone  someday  will  come  up  with  a  machine  that 
will  do  that. 

Mr.  Steiger*  Thank  you,  Eav.  I  must  say  that  the  State  chamber 
has  moved  much  more  aggressively  in  recent  times  and  have  more 
directly  involved  themselves  in  vocational,  technical  adult  education. 

With  Gene  Lehrmann  going  on,  that  linkage  makes  sense.  It  should 
have  been  done  before. 

Mr.  Jondahl.  It  takes  a  little  while.  We  had  to  change  our  bylaws 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  an  educator  to  be  on  our  board.  But 
we  now  have  an  educator  on  our  board.  These  things  come  through  a 
little  more  insight  and  hindsight. 

>rr.  Stetger,  That  is  excellent.  Thanks  very  much  for  coming  today. 

>rr.  JoKDAHL.  Thank  you. 

yir,  Steiger.  Can  we'go  ^ben  to  the  student  panel  and  let  me  have 
each  of  them  make  their  brief  presentations.  Then  we  will  save  cur 
ouestions  ..ntil  we  get  through.  'Sir.  Chairman,  if  that  will  be  accept- 
.ible  to  you. 

I  want  to  compliment  Gene  Lelrmann  nnd  Bob  Soren-on  and  the 
others  who  have  been  involved  in  putt;ng  together  the  group  to  tes- 
tify here  todnv  and  ^hat  they  have  been  willin<r  to  have  a  panel  made 
up  of  the  participant?  of  the  vocational  education  systtm. 

I  think  that  is  one  oi  the  things  we  don't  often  pay  enough  attention 

to. 

Tlie  -followinir  students  will  make  presentations  -  Penni?  Powers,  a 
student  at  Fox  Lake  campus,  for  Moraine  Parki'Lynnc  Kult,  a  grud- 
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MfiXi^:  Ttxi  Morit.sk}.  from  Mor:\inc  Park  Technical  Institute;  Lenny 
l^anfkau.  from  the 'Oshkosh  Public  Schools :  and  Antonio  Mendez,  who 
4S   ".  -year  machine-tool  student, 
[Prepared  statement  follows :] 

rRi.r<nr,i>  Statkmf.n-t  of  DrSNis  Powers.  Inmate,  Wisconsin  Correctional 

ISSTITVTION,  Fox  Lake 


Nt»t  sv>  lonjc  airo.  :i  soemod  tuar  the  only  rhing  5;ociety  wanted  in  regards  to 
j:^{tz.\ i:*Xi\1  onmizia^.s  ^as  ro  have  :h^m  locked  up  for  f  period  of  time,  thereby 
.-Hiif.nng  soou'ty  from  rhoso  dnr.gerous  men.  The  main  idea.  I  suppoc«e.  was  to 
s^^iTf  :h<»?2f  men  by  making  life  miserable  for  them  in  prison  so  xnat  they  would 
c.  <rftight'  for  fear  of  tn-mg  sonr  knck  i".to  the  heU  they  had  once  experienced. 
Nee:U?s5  to  say.  society  didar  want  criminals:  rather  they  wanted  responsible, 
st^ir-srisrij:ning  men  and  women — pnxiucrive  members  of  society. 

Over  rhe  years,  it  was  finally  realized  that  fea  of  imprisonment  alone  could 
7>.k;  hf'lp  a  man  l>ecome  this  ilesirable  entity — if  he  hadn't  the  skills  or  education 
ii«vejv<yiry  ;o  qualify  for  and  hold  onto  a  job.  More  and  more  it  was  recognize- 1 
that  tbf^  ma.ionty  t^f  incarcerated  men  had  turned  to  crime  because  of  a  lacK 
of  fefi<qb)e  alternative:; 

Too.  It  w^s  realized  rn?ir  rntw  mrn  trere  not.  on  the  whole,  coming  out  of 
XCiW.  w.rh  an  arnrude  ci^nducive  to  prc^ductirity  in  society,  but  rather  \^ith  a 
feehng  of  embirterroent  towards  not  only  those  who  were  directly  involved  with 
s^»nd;iig  Them  to  prison,  but  towards  an  entire  society  of  seemingly  sadistic 
pcN^pie  who  condoned  rhe  de-hnmanixatlon  and  horror  they  had  witnessed  in  the 
X»r;<»on 

Wuh  th'*  recognition  of  these  facts  was  also  recognized  the  fact  that  au  en- 
tirely new  <»oT>oept  of  incarceration  must  be  instituted — a  concept  of  preparing 
.ncftriv^rared  individuals  to  be  able  to  lead  productive,  useful  lives  when  released. 
The  ph.K^phy  of  de-human izati on  and  punishment  of  criminals  was  replaced 
with  one  of  meaningful  and  humane  rehabilitation.  Webster  tells  us  that  re- 
habil.rarion  is  the  -restoring  to  a  ccmdition  of  useful  and  constructive  activity.** 

rinally.  rhe  key  to  the  whole  idea  was  found  when  people  finally  realiaed  that* 
M  nwMi  were  to  aeon  ire  job  or  trade  education  whil?  incarcerated,  chances  were 
cortd  that  t^ey  would  be  better  able  to  tiud  a  productive  future  upon  release 
lujfk  into  society.  The  key.  they  saw.  was  education. 

sl(  w!r  around  rhe  conntry.  prison  educational  facilities  cropped  up.  includ- 
.nc  academic,  vocational,  technical  and  sometimes  even  college  courses.  Many 
pn<:ons  .nsnrnted  smdy  release  and  work  release  involving  on-the-job  training 
7>r>^Tam<i  These  programs  involved  sending  people  out  to  school  or  work  at 
peaces  Tvheu  they  could  learn  or  accumulate  good  work  habits.  Inside  a  lot  of 
7»r.<;ori<i  reachei*s  and  insrnictors  weri  hired  to  teach  incarcerated  men  and 
wnmer.  e  rber  on  rhe  academic  or  rocarional-teohiiical  level, 

A  :c.-»>.ieTn  anx<:e  in  Thar,  ercepr  rhe  academic  level,  most  courses  offered 
wfvr<^  e»ryer  <nMvrfiuo\i?  in  narnre  because  of  a  nil  job  market,  or  otherwise 
.refrerrur.l  »:i  prepar^.nc  a  man  for  a  highly  competitive  job  market  l>ecause  of  a 
If  k  >«f  ft  vredirafon  and  recocrnized  diplomas  and/ or  certificates.  A  man  in- 
V.' "e*"!  it  I'^nf^  r,f  rbe«e  V(vational-technical  courses  usual ly  ended  up  with  a 
^e^'.  nc  r>f  *  '?pini.  nc  hi*:  whool<  To  a  dea  l  end"  in  the  area  he  had  chosen  with 
tb''  h      of  Noonmir.c  a  ".!«efnl  m timber  of  society 

'Irr,.f.*'^^  l><vf;mf  loary  at  The  cx^nrsos  offered — asVing  what  the  good  of  i»  course 
Tt'.<  r  'b^  Oki.Tr.rjoTi  n^i-'Oived  was  not  recocmized  by  potential  employers  or 
»  h  Q  ^  » ,  i  HopiV  the  e»V.icatii^nal  dffiriencies  .sO  prevalent  in  our  prisons 
rv'>-f'  r>'  '  rer  f^^'^v  <:n'!vod 

O-  "R.'^^r-  N.-.-eii'^er..  Pi-tx^tor  of  the  Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute 
VTTi  n  T  :  r]ii  l^,c,  Wi«c<^n-^n.  hold<  the  phibv^ophy  thar  \  «vatir^na^tech• 
'  '-r.  r..:»c  ^b^-r.^i  V  rr-f^  'e  avmlaMe  ro  nil  adnlrs  who  need  or  desire  ir  and 
•>.<•  •>  t  r.  o«*  srT.ir.l'*  .do^jiIo*  the  n  en  and  ^  omen  inrnrrorated  ii;  our  penal 
:  li  n  r.-i.^r.  *  r  woman  niter  a  prison  without  the  skiU<  required  to 
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nmko  a  good  Uviup  on  tho  streets,  it  is  ridiculous  to  return  them  to  society 
with  thes>e  same  defirleiu-Ie<. 

Several  Influential  men  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have  realized  that,  if  incar- 
cerated individuals  should  become  responsible,  self-sustaiuing  m^bers  of  so- 
ciety, people  in  a  iwsition  to  help  must  become  Involved,  Out  of  this  philosophy 
evolvi'd  >vhat  Is  known  as  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Corrections  (lACC). 

Members  of  the  lACC  imlude  such  |KH)ple  as  John  Schmitt,  Provident  of  the 
Wisconsin  AFI^CIO  and  also  chairman  of  the  committee;  and  Bert  Zlen.  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  VTAE.  Other  agencies  represented  oa 
the  committee  are  the  Division  of  Corrections;  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation; University  of  Widcousin;  Moraine  Park  VTAB  District;  Northeast  Wis- 
consin VTAB  District;  State  Manpower  Planning  Council;  State  Department  of 
Industrial,  t^bor  and  Human  Relations;  Division  of  Community  and  Manpower 
Kilucatlou;  and  the  wardens  of  the  Green  Bay  State  Reformatory  and  the 
Wisconsin  Correctional  Institution  at  Fox  JLake. 

Besides  the  regular  members,  there  are  also  many  consultant^  who  attend  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  lACC.  These  consultants  are  from  many  various  fields 
of  interest,  all  of  which  are  Inter-related  and  have  some  bearing  on  the  work 
of  the  lACC,  Among  the  most  Important  of  these  consultants  are  those  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  work  the  committee  plans  and  keeping 
this  committee  on  top  of  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  various  projects  that  are 
either  In  progress  or  being  planned. 

It  was  decided  by  the  committee  that  a  student-Inmate  representative  who  is 
involved  In  one  of  the  programs  already  underway  could  perhaps  be  useful  In 
formnlating  new  programs  and  evaluating  some  of  those  already  in  existence. 
Subse<)uently,  I  was  introduced  to  and  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  lACC  In 
April,  1974.  Since  then,  I  have  been  able  to  **get  on  top  of  things,"  so  to  speak, 
and  learn  about  the  composition  and  function  of  the  lACC  and  its  consultant 
members*  but  more  Importantly,  the  economics  and/or  paperwork  involved  in 
the  special  project  I  am  involved  in  and  others  planned  for  the  future. 

The  phiUsophy  of  the  committee  is  simple :  to  help  with  fully  accredited  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  the  men  and  women  in  the  prison  system  of 
Wisconsin  to  become  productive,  useful  members  of  society. 

In  view  of  this  goal,  the  committee  has  instituted  or  are  planning  several 
projects  that  basically  put  these  accredited  programs  into  the  various  Wisconsin 
inKti  tut  ions. 

The  projei't  that  I  am  involved  in  and  am  going  to  discuss  is  the  one  ai  the 
Wisconsin  Corrects  nal  Institution  (WCI)  at  Fox  Lake.  The  vocational  and 
technical  programs  offered  here  are  a  cooperative  programming  project  between 
rho  Wisconsin  Division  of  Corrections,  specifically  WCI  and  the  Moraine  Park 
Xev-hnlcal  Institute,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Robert  Sorensem 

The  school  at  WCI  Is  known  as  the  MPTI  Fox  Lake  Campus  and  diplomas 
and/or  certificates  are  Issued  by  MPTI  upon  the  inmate-student's  completion 
of  his  program. 

Because  the  Fox  I^ke  Campus  is  located  within  an  Institution  which  receives 
new  men  aimost  every  week,  the  programs  are  open-ended.  This  means  that  a 
porstm  can  start  nt  anytime  during  the  calendar  year  and  finish  *{t  pretty  much 
his  own  rate.  My  opinion  of  this  type  of  curriculum  Is  that,  for  an  Institution, 
and  besides  its  obvious  necessity,  it  Is  very  pood.  I  say  this  because  it  Is  common 
kuowlcHlge  that  all  men  do  not  learn  at  the  same  .<!peed.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  stuflents  hore.  the  pressure  th»t  Is  relieved  by  removing  the  struc- 
ttiral  tiuje  fw'bedule  usually  found  In  scho/^ls  is  an  assent  to  their  learning.  Of 
course,  the  teachers  play  an  Important  role  in  the  motivation  of  the  students — 
and  tliey  must  l>e  doing  their  job  her?,  l^ecause  for  the  most  part.  I  have  seen 
no  roal  motivation  problem  among  my  fellow  students. 

O'l  Saturday.  May  11.  1J>74.  this  project  made  history.  On  that  night.  74  In- 
mates wore  offere<l  as  mndidjitos  f(»r  diplomas  or  certificates  (since  then.  4  men 
have  \\ithdrnwn.  j<o  tho  figuro  is  now  at  70.)  Forty  fonr  of  the  mon  have  already 
finished  their  program  and  received  thedlpUmm  or  ce.  tificate  and  the  rest,  inclnd- 
ing  ravs<*lf.  are  w^heduled  to  complete  by  August  31,  1074.  The  graduation  cere- 
mony heh\  that  night  marks  a  new  first  in  the  United  States  penal  history — one 
more  step  towards  that  coveted  "rehabilitation." 

But.  though  a  gn-at  step.  It  is  still  in  my  opinon.  just  one  step  of  many  more  to 
come  if  reb.ibilitation  \<  tn  become  a  reality.  I  say  this  becau«?e  I  see  many  places 
for  impru-enient  and  chancre.  I  will  list  a*,  many  of  these  as  I  can  : 
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With  :ht  .iVT.-? v-.iTr.c^../.:n:  :,;re  wt  hj\o  htro.  thoro  ij?  a  jnvat  not\i 
^  T  ;vrsvcJiV.s<\l  ;r.5::r.:.:;.:i  "H^e  vSs^.^'s  Are  kej :  ix>^ililo  for  this 

r^^ass^'i',  ::ia:v5  s.nit-s  '.c«&rt>>  s  n,;.r.  ^r.  a  ws.:.:;f:  h»i:  fv<r  U  uc  j«orKX!j  of  time. 

I      lu  ti^^*-  A  Lxwi  for  t^cre        o:^o  .r:>:r-jv:or  »n  s^'-me  of  the  progranii^i>erhap:> 

•  or  uiore  ;2  ilse  >a2^  dixsiwc:: 

on  :h^^  >«i.e  :<ce.  4  fTvattr  ^.^v.rv^f.^..v  U^^arr/np  ?.ui$  nnd  iiisTrnctional  ma- 
Teru.s      r.\^*t^i       tht?  1  ^      ;:ir.iis  a??  Itsn.jr.c  r.iachmess  >tvorklHx»k*. 

e?c-  Altbocsh  the^^f  irfns  ir^  so:  ze^eded  b..  all  stiidODti^  I  believe  Uiey  ar«  a  neces- 
sitT  for  Eia^j. 

i>n^  of  ibt  <:r>ft£r  r5«H\i>  bere  is  c;.*.55sr.v>2:  eQuijinient.  There  are  a  certain  number 
<t  *!e:iis  in  iMvii  ?  r^^jris:  i:>^1is;ed  as  esesenual  m  order  tx^  jraia  accreditation 
f>r  that  pT\>$r;j:u.  tut  -rt  s^sny  cases  this  bi?:  is  the  bare  ciiniauim.  For  example. 
I  w:U  reiati?  :be  s:rca:iv%a  ir.  :l.e  K!tvtn:^nic$  :>erricinjr  Prc^p^ra.  in  which  I  am 
osr^-^U^  Hue  v^^'^^^Ja  has  a:tai:?ed  accrei..  ration,  but  the  number  of  pieces  of 
tHi'-tijci-i^E;  It?  ^o^  a6f^3ua^e  for  the  cumbt^r  of  students  inrolred.  I  hare  seen 
tizies  whea  a  srwxier*:  tr^s  'ef:  to  idleness  for  a  period  of  2  or  more  days  for 
U\-k  tbe  Ti^^?  an  o««i:^\s»{v;^  in  pfKvd  workir^c  order.  Or  on  the  other  extreme^ 
a  ndic  ItiX  iir:r>fj;ttl:^  fv*?  lac^:  of  a  rprentj*  cent  resistor. 

Thr^re  :s  a:50  tfc^  prx^^!^^ni  that  this  is  first  an  institution — the  school  is  onlr 
s«>.vt:dary  In  o:\i^r  f,-^r  :h:s  pro:ect.  and  o:he:$  like  :t.  to  reach  full  potential  the 
i-vxac«i>c  z;irst  N*  chJini:^  ro  p:::  the  pc^ooJ  itrf%.  This  T)ri«»n  of  the  futnre's"  sole 
i\^<iiK  VL  w  .■^^,:.d  1^  i<  a  v^anrp^-as  of  an  exisrinp  edncariona!  institution,  and  all 
!E:i:a:e^  w.^uld  be  ^r^cr.t^  exc^pc  f.tr  the  few  necessary  to  maintain  the  p-ounds, 
e:c  I  :h:rk  that  :be  r.xa^!  schvv^l  stmosphere  created  by  this  campus  concept 
1*  a  Tvry  htsK-  j\ar:  of  jci:>.^:.  ExtrsvK>latinj:  from  that  concept,  one  could  enri. 
>;oc  a  rj:iilri::5de  of  t  t^er  poss;* ./.rit^s  that  cou!d  be  conducive  to  the  total  reha- 
t;Utat:-  n  de^irtV..  s*^"h  is  co-c>i  cly.ss^  STvrrs  teams,  social  functions,  etc. 

vvurj**.  cr^  day  e^ry  man  wit!  be  releases!  and  those  with  their  newly 
.-^ov^'^irv^i  siiV.  wiV.  esTher  Ive  .n  The      market  or  be  tryini:  to  further  their  educa- 
Hav;r^  tv^n  :r  a:-.d  ov.:  uf  r'^^  "  nvyse^f  c^nce  before,  neither  is  the  easiest 
•.asi  In  thr?  w\'Tl^d.  Tt-erefore.  placenien:  and  foUow-up  are  especially  crucial  in 

Miry  f  r^e  *.cv:>:\:.'cd  prv^rr*.ms  htre  hare  Advisory  Commirtoes,  n;nde  up  of 
>-«>^:e  v-,■^^:ed^^M^'.e  :r.  :he  market  for  that  parficuJr.r  prop^n.  One  pro- 
cTttr.:  wht\j%»  ♦jv^rc'Tu"-  .s  v.r.c.  O-.-.^T^-siiai  Services,  has  Ixvn  iruarai.toed  100<> 
:  U.vr^-e::::  of  .*s  fra*v.a:es.  .bes^  *.dv;?ory  comnuneos  are  extremely  important. 
Their  ftino^;  *^  •.>  :.■  set*  th*:  there  -.s  a  :ob  market  for  the  instruction  the  smdents 
r>*«:\:ve  Wi-h  -.:  :^,s  ;  ^  markK.  the  smdents  would  be  subjected  possibly  to 

o^^i  tbf  x-b  -srktt  pCa.^  - 1  r,:  is  the  main  key  to  successful  programs.  The 

•  of  a  s^hvw  s  p?.dn<:i  *s  been  >y  ;  reoedent,  a  function  of  the  school 
I:  •<  ex*ri  •.rr».*r::5.r.:  :n  *bc  .r.^'   ..:        case,  for  a  man  leaves  hert^  with  about 

dxlars  v.  b.s  yvvkf— *ri  s  r  a  lot  of  money  in  the  world  tixl.-^y.  To 
>'er  ::t  of  ;vr;A'n  d.rixt.y  .rtv**  a  ;o"::  cov/.d  roear.  the  differenot^  between  a  u<eful 
A-',  o-t^r  of  >*.vH-ry  anol  arotbtr  rtv*.ol.vS^m  s*anstK  The  placement  service  here 
0    >-  r*'  a  0*  r•4*T^^^:rs;v^  >r*.t^<noe  ff.r.otion  ir.  order  to  complete  the  success  of 

F-r  thos**  wur.tir^:  to  vvr,t;n:>e  :ho.r  ed::.cation  after  release,  counseling:  and 
:":'>o:-  oc!  <>rT^  c^'s       re.'^^sssary  .*.:s.' — osv^Cv  ially  in  the  !\nanoi:il  aids  art\-i 

*^iYe  :^o  ro,?,l-.n.cs  of  a  rtrr  ^r\^i  placemen:  and  follow  -.ip  service  here  at 
■wo:   <:r.-^  -.:  \T^>  sc^rre**  a\  YVTl  eduoat.onal  transonpts  have  K-en  for- 
»  i-ir-*  V  -*h-rr  tx*-,\*7.t-.  r..^.  i*>^;.: -.t.or.*  ar.d  15  to  prospective  employers.  Bt*- 
<       '^  -^  rj*r^  ;vr*  r^.*  o-,  nt.*o:s  to  :k"hv'.^  r.TA  employers  have  Uvn  made  in 
A  f    f  -s-vcVx         ro-*.y  Noem  a  small  r.r^ber.  bur  the  service  itself  has 
Invc.  o^?rt»ji  f  "^r  a  r;"\?.t.relv  *khort  time. 

A  •  oro.ir.c  to  st*.r>:.c?  oJ:  rained  frcro.  Mr  Ron  Ilall.  Chairman.  MPTI  Correc- 
:\v::-^*"--v  *  <;cr,.5car-t  r^cr.vr.ta^e  of  Sioh^xM  withdrawals  and  institution 
•"^-"--f-'*^  "  v\— Tb:f  siiv-vws  a  no>od  for  more  or  better  prosram  counsel- 
i-r  r.  >•>  ctr.*t'rs  ir.  the  pnsi>n  in  "Waupun  and  the  reformatory  in 
Grvej:  Kiy,  VTAr  c^Y:~se:  rs  at  K^h  vCaces  cv>uld  Ivner  evaluate  the  desires  of 
•':.e  r-^r.  ir  .^^  ^o:.ni-e  their  ;x.ss":r>  invrarct" rated  status  as  to  release  or  transfer 
-V  Vm^c  er-r  Vtxi  m  a  v-'^m  at  WCI  I  underst^d  that  these  counselors 
hjtv-?         r^>;>t'<":o-l  Tht*y  aro  <oreiy  reedovi. 

r^i:rji:tSy  of  o\-irse.  the  er4  that  all  of  this  leads  to  is  m.anifold.  The  main 
k--,^  17-  <cht  .s  to  r^haMlirate  vXjr.victed  felons  into  the  useful  and  proline- 
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tive  litizen  sodety  a>k«  f(»r.  I  uiulorhtaiKi  tliat  It  costs  the  taxiMiyers  of  Wisconsin 
^I::.1KK».00  iKT  >car  |>er  liicartvratutl  iiHii\i<iual  to  kwp  that  iihli\nlnal  in  iiri.^ini. 
Kacli  time  one  of  these  persons  Is  reliabtlltateit  and  sta>.s  out,  the  ^tate  save^ 
that  S12.(HK).(K>  per  >ear  plus  gets  a  return  from  lilm  through  taxes. 

T\\v  rfcidlvUni  rate  In  Wlst-onsin  Is  nrther  Ui^U  and  I  believe  that  programs 
suoli  as  1  have  hi\*n  talking  about  can  and  will  retlnee  tlie«se  rate<. 

The  skills  ihe  men  learn  here  are  not  suiwrluial.  The.v  are  useful  to  ami 
nM'ded  by  society.  Theoretically,  a  man  need**  to  feel  useful  or  wantM.  With  the 
aetiulsltlon  of  these  skills,  he  Is  both  and  that  can  play  an  important  part  in 
deckling  whether  a  muu  can  stay  out  or  revert  to  crime,  becoming  just  anotlier 
recidivism  statistic.  • 

Since  my  incarceration,  I  have  seen  that  many  men  just  plain  lack  the  Incen- 
tive or  motivation  to  become  a  productive  member  of  a  society  that  has  seem- 
ingly damned  them.  Truly  rehabilitative  programs  such  as  this  one  can  give  these 
men  a  new  feeling  of  faith  in  their  fellow  man,  new  horizons  and  new  hope  for 
their  iuture. 

Still,  these  men  are  skeptical  of  the  value  of  these  programs.  The  graduation 
ceremony  on  May  11th  is  a  step  towards  showing  them  tliat  the  education  Is  real 
ard  etjuai  to  other  schools* — when  these  men  see  that  there  is  a  job  market  avail- 
able to  them,  or  that  more  schooling  is  a  real  feasibility  once  they  learn  the 
Inst  motion,  the  incentive  to  be  productive  citizens  is  instilled  and  with  It,  self- 
motivation  and  personal  pride  in  their  accomplishments. 

Wisconsin  is  instituting  another  program  that  can  be  used  w'ith  this  project  with 
the  l\o\K*  that  it  will  give  many  the  self-motivation  required  for  a  man's  rehabili- 
tation. This  is  the  Mutual  Agreement  Program  (MAP)  that  is  a  legal  and  binding 
contract  between  the  state  and  the  inmate,  guaranteeing  his  release  upon  suc- 
cessful <  ompietion  of  a  certain  number  of  items,  one  of  which  may  be  educa- 
tional, which  are  agreed  upon  by  both  i>arties.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  one 
of  an  incarcerated  man's  primary  interests  is  getting  out,  so  I  don't  think  that 
I  need  say  more.  -  - 

Since  my  affiliation  with  the  lACC,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  If  these  pro- 
grams are  to  become  as  effective  as  they  are  potentially  able,  two  main  things 
are  necessary.  First,  the  entire  public  must  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  the  skills 
we  are  learning  here  do  produce  competent,  trained  employees,  at  least  equal 
to  8tudent.s  from  other  schools.  Fully  accredited  diploma,  certificate  and  associate 
courses  show  that. 

Secondly,  a  stable  source  of  funding  is  necessary  so  that  long-range  planning 
and  programs  can  be  made  and  realized.  Our  program  at  WCI  Is  subject  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  "soft**  money— it  is  never  really  certain  where  exactly  the 
next  ut»cessary  monies  are  coming  from.  If  this  money-hunting  problem  were 
relieved,  more  ti:  te  and  effort  could  be  used  to  perfect  and  renovate  existing 
progranis  and  to  resear^'h  and  instill  new  ones.  The  return  of  these  monies  niay 
l>e  abstract,  but  I  must  quote  The  ITnited  Negro  College  Fund  by  saying,  "A 
mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste.**  Our  prisons  are  a  large  reservoir  of  potentially 
u^-oful.  productive  citizen*^.  It  is  tirae  that  that  reservoir  is  tapped  and  devel- 
oped. We  have  made  a  big  step  tov\*ard3  that,  and  I  only  hope  we  aren  stejv 
piu::  into  a  quagmire,  only  to  get  stuck  In  financial  red  tape. 

This  is  my  second  and  last  time  in  prison.  Both  times  I  asked  for  a  second 
ihanct^ — this  ttme  I  got  it  Now  I  ask  for  that  >nme  second  chance  for  all  our 
bn»thers  and  sisters  who  have,  or  in  the  future  will  transgress  society  and  end 
up  in  prison.  I  will  be  leaving  WCI  on  August  r>,  1&74  with  an  MPTl  diploma 
in  Fleet ronics  Servicing  and  a  future.  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  society  for 
allowing  me  this  opportunity  and  I  hope  that  this  Is  only  the  hcffinnini/  of  a 
whole  new  concept  in  prison  reform. 

As  I  have  shown,  this  program  Is  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  In  the  reha- 
bilitation prooe>s,  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  give  credit  to  those  responsible 
for  implenienting  this  program.  Recognition  should  go  especially  to  the  lACC', 
the  Moraine  Park  VTAK  District,  the  Wisconsin  VTAE  Boar/i  and  the  Wlscon- 
*»in  Division  of  Corrections.  My  personal  thanks  goes  to  Dr.  Robert  Sorensen, 
Director  of  the  Voraine  Park  VTAE  District:  Mr.  John  Schmitt  and  Mr. 
Kert  Zien  of  the  lACC :  Mr.  Ron  Hall,  Program  Coordinator  here  at  WCI  and 
hl«  stjiff :  the  warden  at  WCI.  Mr.  John  Gagnon  and  his  staff, 

I  rannot  help  hut  recognize  the  school  staff  here  at  WCI  and  e^jwially  Mr. 
Kali  h  riements.  my  electronics  instructor,  who  more  than  once  had  to  reinstate 
mv  ie!f-p»otlvatif>n  by  motivatino:  his  own  foot  Into  my  hlnd-qnarter.<:.  Thanks 
to  fU  01'  these  people,  whatever  recidivism  statistic  I  might  have  been  will 
never  exi^t. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  POWEES,  STUDENT,  POX  LAKE  CAMPUS 


Mr.  Powers,  I  would  like  to  start  out  by  saying  that  my  position  as 
a  student  at  Moraine  Park,  Fox  Lake,  I  ain  also  an  inmate  at  the 
Wisconsin  Con-ectional  Institution.  So  I  am  a  student  and  in  prison 
at  the  same  time. 

I  would  like  to  sav  that  education  in  the  pens  has  coiae  a  lon^r  way. 
There  were  classes  iyeforc  in  hich  schooK  post  secondary,  all  kinds  of 
education.  But  it  was  not  really  recognized  by  employers  or  other 
schools  of  liifrher  education  because  it  wasn't  accredited.  Thev  would 
recognize  the  fact  that  you  had  the  schooling.  But  you  had  no  dioloma, 
just  an  abstract  of  learning.  So  it  didn't  really  count  for  mucli. 

Moraine  Park  has  instituted  nov*  fully  accredited  programs,  of 
which  I  am  in  one.  They  give  out  diplomas  and  certificates  which  arc 
recognized  by  both  employers  and  ochools  of  higher  education. 

The  paper  that  was  handed  out,  I  authored  it.  And  I  titled  it: 
"Moraine  Park  Revolutionizes  the  Rehabilitation  Process."  This  is 
a  revolution  because  now  a  man  coming  in  who  has  a  salable  good  that 
he  can  offer  to  society.  Society  wants  us  inmates  when  we  come  out, 
exoffenders,  they  call  them,  or  escons,  can  become  useful  productive 
members  of  society. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  if  we  have  something  to  offer  that 
society  in  terms  of  making  a  living,  something  where  we  feel  needed 
or  wanted  or  useful. 

We  have  made  history  on  May  11,  the  graduation  ceremony  inside 
the  building.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  know  of  in  the  U.S.' history 
where  these  programs  have  been  offered  inside  the  institutions.  There 
was  a  school  before  where  we  could  get  this  education.  But  now  70 
men  ai-e  graduating  or  will  have  graduated  by  August  3L  right  in 
the  institution. 

The  diplomas  and  certificates  that  we  get  make  no  mention  that 
we  nrot  oar  education  in  prison.  So  that  can't  bias  the  other  schools. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  also  introducing  a  motivational  program 
called  **JLVP.'*  mutual  agreement  program,  which  i?  a  legal  and  bind- 
ing contract  l>otween  the  inmate  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  saying 
that  if  ho  ronipletes  a  certain  num'oor  of  things  in  a  certain  amount 
of  time  he  ran  bo  released. 

1  think  if  the  standards  are  kept  high  in  these  contracts  and  if  the 
State  of  WiM\)nsin  ej^peciallv  realizes  that  educational  achievement 
is  a  real  rehabilitii.ive  tiiol  tlien  thest^  convicts  can  face  success. 

I  think  ono  of  the  biggest  things  that  is  necessary  to  make  these 
program^;  a  success  is  placement  and  followup  procedures.  We  have 
a  f  ill-time  specialist  at  Fox  Lake.  She  works  with  the  State  employ- 
ment ser\  ice.  agents  and  so  om  to  help  us  find  jobs,  to  help  us  go  to 
school  and  continue  our  education.  Once  we  leave  the  institution  she 
forwards  our  transcripts*  makes  personal  contacts,  things  we  can't  do 
because  of  our  situation. 
^  These  programs  at  Fox  Lake  are  good.  I  have  l)enonted  from  them. 
There  are  people  out  there  who  are  benefiting  from  them.  But  they 
are  not  perfect.  They  need  a  lot  of  things, 

_  Li  terms  of  instructoi-s  they  need  individualized  instruction,  instruc- 
tional ai  Is.  AVe  have  enOti<rh  out  there  to  meet  the  niininnini  require- 
ments; for  Wisconsin  accnulitation.  Rut  tlie  minimum  is  not  alwavs 
enough. 
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I  can  tliiiik  of  several  oxaniplcs.  I  will  give  yon  one,  I  am  in  an 
electronics  servicing  promam.  1  have  seen  times  where  a  stndent  has 
l)een  left  idle  for  2  or  3  aays  because  he  didn't  have  his  oscilloscope. 
It  wasn't  in  working  order  to  work  on  his  experiments  with.  It  isn't 
goi>d  for  a  student.  It  slows  down  sometimes  almost  to  a  stop. 

The  people  taking  these  programs  might  have  a  lengthy  sentence. 
Say  they  have  a  20-year  sentence.  They  shouldn't  e\i>ect  to  get  out  in 
4  oV  5  years. 

After  a  year  in  prison  they  take  a  course.  It  miglit  take  them  a  year 
to  finish,  'they  have  still  got  3  years  before  they  can  go  out  and  work 
with  it.  this  salable  skill  they  Save  got.  That  is  not  ^>od  because  you 
can  forgo!  lot  of  things.  In  my  field  especially,  in  electronics  a  lot 
ofthingsca  \appen  in2years. 

Our  biggest  problem  out  there  is  ttc  need  permanent  funding  on 
these  programs,  I  think  attention  should  be  spent  on  planning  and 
renovating  these  programs,  I  don't  know  whether  categorical  funding 
is  the  answer.  That  is  where  vou  guvs  come  in. 

I  see  the  prison  of  the  future  being  a  campus.  We  are  known  as 
MPTI  Fox  Lake  campus.  But  we  are  first  known  as  a  prison.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  prison  in  thr  future  would  be  a  campus  of  an 
educational  institution.  There  would  be  more  security  involved  because 
it  is.  after  all.  part  of  a  prison.  But  I  think  that  the  school  itpelf  was 
the  primary  reason  you  were  there.  This  would  help  create  an  atmoe- 
phere  that  was  conducive  to  your  educational  endeavors  and  rehabili- 
tation itself.  Yon  should  try  to  get  as  close  to  real-life  schools  of  the 
streets  as  possible. 

If  this  campus  concept  were  to  come  abont  I  could  see  things  such 
as  coeducation,  sports  programs,  intersohool  sports  programs,  social 
events  and  all  those  other  little  things,  clubs  and  so  on.  that  the  schools 
on  the  streets  have  to  make  it  more  like  a  school  and  less  like  a  prison. 

You  are  ^oing  to  see  tangible  results  from  these,  I  have  seen  them 
already,  Wisconsin  has  a  very  poor  recidivism  rate  as  far  as  prisons 
jro.  I  believe  rehabilitation  should  be  a  one-time  thing.  Sometimes  it 
is  not  possible. 

But  I  think  with  these  programs,  yon  legislators  in  the  State  will 
!»e  saving  son^e  money  and  reduce  recidivism  rates  if  yon  really  reha- 
!)ilitate  them.  I  have  read  a  lot  of  fisjures  on  how  mucli  it  costs  to  keen 
me  in  prison.  Pome  of  them  are  big.  Some  of  them  are  small,  I  will 
<rive  yon  the  smallest  one  to  give  an  example,  I  nnd(  rstand  it  takes 
$li}.000  a  vear  to  keep  me  in  prison,  I  hate  l)einir  a  burden  on  anybody, 

Wlien  I  get  out,  the  State  will  be  Faring  $12,000  a  year,  plus  they 
will  get  a  tax  return  from  me.  Once  I  get  out  with  the  skill  I  have 
learned,  the  "lob  experience  and  so  on.  I  can  start  putting  money  into 
the  till  in<;tead  of  taking  it  out. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  in  prison.*^,  being  in  contact  with  inmates 
all  the  time  l>eran«e  I  am  an  inmate,  is  that  people  in  prisons  ask  for 
a  second  chance.  They  have  messed  up  once,  twice.  may})e  10  times. 
Rut  they  are  always  asking  for  a  chance  to  l>ecome  a  useful  produc- 
tive meml>er  of  society.  They  know  that  is  what  society  wants.  They 
know  that  is  what  they  want,  I  would  like  to  see  them  get  it.  I  have 
l)een  in  twice.  This  is  my  second  time  around.  I  have  asked  for  a  second 
cl^  Mice  both  times.  I  kne'w  what  I  wanted.  I  got  it  this  time. 
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I  wUl  be  leaving  the  msdtuiian.  I  -viil  5e  i  5w  iyrair.  ii^  s 
little  over  3  weeks.  When  I  leive  I  oa.^  s.  linromu.  jr.  tiksrrnnirss 
servicing.  I  will  have  a  mture^  r  -viIL  .lavi?  i  if  iu^niT>isb- 

menL  I  tun  not  gomg  to  have  ra  iome  oucic  ir  isrsnt  scan..  Ttu?^  hit 
second  and  last  tune. 

Thank  you. 

Lyniie  Eailt.  noir  ofidwaance  .* 
[Prepared  statement  fblTawsLT 

PHEFABZD  STAIE24E3X  CF"  LZraS  SSUl^:  f^»>4Tr-v?^  '^V;!Si?C:SC!r  lifcSBKICtfL 

As  a  recent  gnuimitH  of  Wlsem^  ISiGhnica:  ^>>srr?-TTTtfc  s^^escsg 
times  over  my  pa:<t  cww  y«t»  of  edmnmiii.  3imailfe±£      :t2e  £!aiic  C&xsr  and 

ton.  I  feel  that  it  prepared  aie  Sir  4:  sailor  ice^  sl  oxt       Jsa^  ilitnrKi. 

In  my  past  two  5>»»  or  >fciiuou  T'^e  Ijaii  :te  lywrrtimt:^^'  ^  imait  ^nrti««r 
knowledge  and  ranforte  that  warciL  t  aaut  ^reroftcs^  .psuitMi  "Wtlx  ^tsxt  imswis: 
and  coQcem  of  my  administratoix  ami:  UEKrjHiSDcs.  C  ^larsi  :r«*--jri*t  :xbui^  hs*^ 
concepts,  i(ieas»  feelings;  -^rni  me  aiiiii£3^  3x  ^asmniL  :ntsi^  unatixistJTsSf. 

Pre5*eQtiy^  I  am  empioyea  at  5*:  ^arr*  Hiil  HiR^tiir  jt  Chitc  Caw  Tnt: 
In  Hilwaaicee.  I  otRrwi  tins  posttoit  nrnr  >n:  nmnus  JnEsrrtf**  »up.'^it'm^ 
with  FVTX  In  my  voric  I  haye  jbnmt  oaissrrfuin^  tr  jee  tratrs-  ar  S3»i?:  fwr 
myself*  as  well  as  for  the  iaiis.  I  can  rj-iifce  astxu:  jcc  31^^  ^ncgtirssairiis:  issr^  if 
those  encountered  in  my  training 

Wliile  atrenuim^  FVTL  I  aipo  !iad  *he  j^TpommitTr  ^  rtains  irr  >sider^ip 
:»binties  and  ideas  tbrooga  ^trirfiEnr  Senate  nnf  ir«s?*ni5n  Saifi^n:  Orami:  cvf 
"echmf^r  Edncaczon.  WSCT^.  Haiir  »Ti2er  JtrKamraituni^  xrufr  i^aihihls'  ir 
tne  student  to  develop  cneir  interests  inrrher. 

By  HMient  enrollment  .uid  emDioymenr  -ccrrsif  t  ^  J%*^iiater  inoTr  ohTinn^ 
rhac  the  demand  for  Teeimicax  Sdncnrlon  s-  -rmwrmr  t  ^m:2;CT?!*  l^..  -ixsc.  thi^ 
interest  15  a  nosifi^  niovi*  »ji  rhe  rrsir  im:*i^uix  >rrtf  :jw  tian  ^  njac  tor 
expansion  is  a  continuonsiy  -.stiwimf^  Teed. 

ilr.  Steigeb.  Thank  70U*  Lvnne. 

Jfr.  ZotiiTSKT.  Congressmen  F^iricns.  S'mii»«r.  m.i  I  ttott 

to  thank  vou  for  asking  nie  jcj  innetir  Tier?  -fiii?  r^r^^nnr.  Thjvr  jiskpc 
me  to  appear  here  and  reil  jon  ibonr  -ne  taint  ^tm-sn^ni.  rnir:^  I 
have  taken  and  how  chey  aave  lieined  ne  -rr  ie  r  ^ii'*-**^?  tt  tft  Jirri. 

First  of  alL  to  <rive  jon  i  nndown  rq  -rit?  -nirsi^?  ::i«r  T  hr^f  TiiiC{»r. 
hon>  at  the  Moraine  T^chnicil  mi=rit:ire.  ^  ix\\L  ^invrnsr-t  liCTrnu:  tot 
about  ^  years  and  pubiic  ^neakm-^  ind  r^immimii^uinis^nrs  irr  nnnm 
3  years,  principles  of  markecini  -j^^w^nnyr-^  siiE  iinmnt  i^lazions. 
<Todjt  union  loadershin.  onrioor  vujKinir  7**^"rmL£»T  iin?r^.  r.  x-pji^ 
interior  de'^omrnir  and  .ncenor  je^iirn  mit  i»r"rn«^t  nffr^m^  rii^iim. 

.Vs  a  result  of  these  :onr^s  r  j:s^^  :)e»n  jnie  nj  jr^Oxyftc  ir.  rhe 
following  community  services.  I  \\xv^^.  dtt  r  ^^ns  jhot  m  rtiirrg^  of 
promotion  and  f^mdnisinir  for  The  iGirnus  r^rnnr  nuL  Tii^rti  C^ott^s. 
for  the  Ambassadors  of  Good  Will  ri  J-xrid  in  l^c 

I  am  on  the  board  rf  iir^crors  ir  ::ie  iOir-mis  Tmrn  anc  3u£rlf' 
Corps. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Ontimisc  Giib* 
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I  am  a  director  of  the  Soo  Line  Railroad  Letterers  Association,  12 
years  chairman  of  the  credit  committee  of  the  Soo  Line  Credit  Union, 
brpanizer  and  coordinator  of  the  promotion  i>ro«;ram  for  the  Fond  du 
Lac  credit  areas,  which  consist  of  12. 

I  am  employed  by  the  Soo  Line  Railroad  as  a  pamter  and  a  stencil 

I  am  also  emploved  bv  the  E.  C,  Pnrkey  Co..  which  is  one  of  the 
lar<rest  depart ment'st ores  in  the  cit  ^  of  Fond  du  Lac  m  the  furnishing 
and  carpetinir  department  as  u  salesman. 

First  of  all,  I  will  po  back  to  the  railroad  and  explain  exactly  what 
I  do,  if  von  irive  me  a  second  to  pet  this  out. 

T  do  the  st^ncil-cuttinp*  which  means  every  time  you  see  a  Soo  Line 
freipht  train  po  hv,  all  the-e  lettei-s  and  designs  and  everything  I  lav 
out,!  cut.  I  organize  them,  put  them  on  the  car  in  a  manner  ii  which 
thev  can  be  cleai  lv  st»en  and  understood. 

T  have  this  ]>ict'in'e  of  some  of  the  work  that  I  do. 

Can  evervbodv  hear  me  all  riirht? 

I  am  the'high'esi  i^nid,  highest  skilled  worker  in  the  Soo  Line  shops 
in  Fond  du  Lac.  Giving  vou  an  idea  of  my  stencil -cutting  ability,  T 
cniined  this  through  coinir  to  the  night  courses  here,  I  received  this 
model  of  this  boxcar  which  the  Soo  Line  is  reconditioning  for  a  paper 
mill  and  thev  are  going  to  celebrate  their  12r)th  centennial.  ^ 

So  this  will  give  vou  an  idea  exactly  what  I  do  with  the  Soo  Lme. 

At  the  companv  whei-e  T  am  a  salesman,  all  the  courses  here  have 
helped  me  Wcome  one  of  the  l>est  salesmen  in  the  furniture  and  car- 
t)etina  department.  i    i.     .  Tin 

(\)iirses  like  intcriov  design  helped  me  to  know  the  furniture.  \V  lien 
I  started  there,  good  heavens.  I  didn^t  know— I  knew  a  table  had  four 
lei's  and  that  was  all. 

The  public  SDeaking  classes  have  helped.  The  psychology  of  human 
relations  helped  me  to  work  with  people- 

I  not  oulv  went  to  the  (?his-^es.  I  read  a  lot  of  books  on  selling  right 
here  in  the  librarv  in  vocational  school.  • 

I  reached  the  i)eak  in  mv  success  about  2  months  ago.  Lverything 
in  both  my  iobs' seemed  to  fall  into  place.  All  those  yeai-s  of  voca- 
tional school  education  fiunlly  paid  off.  I  received  the  recognition 
that  I  worked  so  liard  to  deserve. 

OK,  this  is  a  plctni-e  of  me  on  the  Soo  Line  annual  report  of  the 
Soo  Line  Railroad  of  1073.  So  I  consider  this  quite  an  honor  and  a 

privilege.  ,    ^     * .  i 

They  als:o  had  an  article  on  me  in  the  Soo  Line  paper,  a  newsletter 
whirh  comes  out  nhoiit  every  :\  months.  There  is  a  picture  of  me,  tell- 
ing about  mv  work  an<l  my  iob. 

I  inspect  and  I  check  all  the  cai-s  that  come  out  of  the  paint  shop 
to  make  sure  evervthimr  is  correct.  I  put  on  the  finishing  touches.  I 
have  been  doin<r  tnis  new  for  about  15  years.  This  is  exactly  what  my 
job  is  at  the  Soo.  ^  ,     .      ^  ^ 

Now  I  will  read  this  letter  from  the  manager  of  tlie  department 
store.  I  have  been  out  there  about  16  months. 

I  want  to  exteiKl  to  you  iny  pi*r^<>nal  congratulations  and  those  of  the  com- 
p.'iny  to  you  for  the  exrelloiu  rating  achieved  on  the  recent  cu*<toiner  .service 
shoppin??.  Vou  are  the  fifth  associate  to  receive  this  oiitstaiuling  rating  in  the 
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last  two  years.  By  nchievlnif  this  rating  you  have  shown  the  high<^st  level  of 
customer  service  and  selling  ability.  Please  attempt  to  maintain  this  high  level 
of  performance  in  all  future  customer  contacts. 

To  interpret  this  maybe  a  little  more,  which  means  that  tlie  Purkey 
Co.  hires  firms  which  come  around  and  pose  as  customers  and  grade 
you.  I  was  ?;raded  superior.  I  got  one  of  the  highest  ratings  out  there. 
I  got  it  before  I  even  went  to  salesman  classes  or  anything  else.  I  got 
all  my  training  right  out  here. 

AlJove  that^  good  heavens,  I  outsold  all  the  professionals,  all  the 
regulars  out  there,  and  ever^-thing  else,  and  I  am  just  a  part-timer. 
So  I  consider  tliis  quite  an  honor,  and  I  have  Moraine  Park  Techni- 
cal Institute  to  thank  for  that. 

My  classes  I  have  taken  at  this  school  have  taught  me  to  have  self- 
confidence,  to  stand  up  and  speak  up,  to  accept  defeat  but  to  never 
give  up.  You  never  know  what  you  can  really  do  until  you  try  it. 

The  institute  1ms  given  me  the  opportunity  to  improve  myself  both 
for  self-improvement  and  in  the  fields  of  my  work. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  giving  me  the  opportimity  to  stand  up  here  and  give  my  story. 

Tliank  you  all  very,  verA-  much. 

Mr.  Steiger*  Ken,  thank  you  very,  very  much* 

I  always  wondered  who  painted  all  those  tbin^  as  I  watched  those 
Soo  Line  trains  come  riding  by, 

Mr.  ZEnrrsKY.  Ever  see  any  mistakes? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Not  that  I  would  admit.  If  I  see  them  now  I  know 
who  to  go  to. 

Len  Langkau  from  Oshkosh,  who  was  a  student  in  the  Oshkosh 
public  S}-siem. 

STATEMEBT  OP  LEH  lAHOKAU,  GRADUATE,  OSHKOSH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  LAXOK^\r.  Members  of  Congress  and  other  members  involved 
in  conducting  the  oversight  hearings  on  vocational  education  as  Con- 
gressman Steiger  mentioned,  I  am  a  graduate  of  Oshkosh  High  School 
of  about  5  weeks  ago. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  explain  how  I  became  involved  in  a  coopera- 
tive training  program  in  Oshkosh. 

First  of  all,  I  am  a  member  of  the  graphic  arts  cooperative  train- 
ing progi*am.  I  fii'st  became  involved  in  graphic  arts  when  I  was  a 
sophomore  in  high  school.  The  graphic  arts  courses  consisted  primar- 
ily of  basic  principles,  such  as  ink  and  water  does  not  mix,  offset  print- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

I  first  l)ecame  aware  of  this  program  mainly  as  a  result  of  my  teacher 
who  had  talked  to  me  briefly  about  it. 

When  I  became  a  junior  in  high  school  this  was  the  first  year  the 
program  was  offeml.  The  courses  consisted  of  piece-type  work,  in 
other  words,  layout  and  design,  and  a  little  bit  of  printing  here  and 
there. 

In  planning  for  my  senior  year  I  signed  up  for  the  graphic  arts 
cooperative  training  program.  As  a  training  station  in  the  program 
I  was  given  a  job  at  OEC  Graphics,  which  is  not  actually  a  printing 
company  but  a  photo  engravers  for  various  companies,  particularly 
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down  in  Chicago.  Actually,  I  am  just  a  general  slave.  I  do  a  little  bit 
of  everything.  I  run  errands.  I  do  a  little  bit  of  everything.  I  have 
made  color  keys*  I  have  made  photo  prints.  My  work  is  mainly  con- 
centrated with  photography  and  so  forth.  I  even  seeded  the  lawn 
when  I  first  started  working  there,  I  didn't  do  a  very  good  job. 

At  any  rate  through  this  experience  I  have  not  only  gained  a  lot 
of  knowledge  but  also  I  have  learned  a  lot  about  maturing  and  so 
for^h*  I  havf;  learned  that  it  takes  a  responsible  person  to  hold  a  half- 
way decent  job.  I  can  say  that  I  am  very  happy  that  I  have  learned 
this  because,  well,  just  because,  I  guess. 

In  closing,  I  guess  you  noticed  I  don^t  have  anything  super  pre- 
pared. I  am  trying  to  take^hings  as  they  come.  I  am  having  a  difficult 
time. 

But  in  closing  I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  sjpeak.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SxwoER.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Antonio  Mendez,  the  last  of  the  student  panelists. 

Antonio  is  a  student  at  Lake  Shore  Technical  Institute*  That  is  a 
part  of  the  MPT  program. 

If  I  have  the  information  correct,  you  were  a  tilesetter  going  through 
retraining? 

STATEMEHT  OF  ANTONIO  MENDEZ,  STUDENT,  LAKE  SHOEE 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Mendez.  Yes.  That  was  my  reason  for  ^oing  to  Lake  Shore 
because  I  could  not  find  enough  work  in  ceramic  tile.  When  I  filled 
out  an  application  I  couldn*t  get  a  job  because  they  needed  a  lathe 
operator  or  a  machinist.  I  didn't  have  experience. 

So  1  went  to  the  employment  office.  They  sent  me  to  Lake  Shore 
Technical  Institute  in  Sheboygan.  Thanks  to  that  course  I  am  now 
working.  I  got  a  raise  in  2  weeks'  time.  So  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  instructors  and  the  people  involved.  They  were  very  nice. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Air.  Steioer.  Thank  you,  Antonio.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Sit 
down  here. 

Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  just  want  to  compliment  the  eutinj  panel. 
I  think  your  testimony  shows  how  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
wlren  they  become  available.  We  all  compliment  you. 

Mr.  Sti-:iger.  Mr.  Quic  ? 

Air.  QuiE.  I  would  like  to  add  my  compliments,  too.  I  was  back 
there  where  I  could  listen  to  what  you  were  saying.  I  heard  you  testify 
when  I  wasn't  sitting  here. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  product  of  the  schools  rather  than  just  the 
administrators  and  the  instructors.  I  can  see  in  your  eyes,  your  ex- 
pressions. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Lloyd  Meeds? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  Lynne,  would  you 
tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  child  care  and  development  program? 
What  are  some  of  the  courses  you  take?  Is  it  a  2-year  program,  an 
associate  degree? 
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STATEMENT  OF  LTNNE  KXJLT,  GRADUATE,  WISCONSIN  TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE 

Miss  KuLT.  It  is  a  2-year  progi*ain.  You  have  general  courses  such 
as  psychology.  Tlien  you  have  your  generalized  courses  which  you  take 
your  first  year  ri^ht  away,  like  child  care,  development.  You  take  home 
activity^  which  is  like  an  arts  course  so  you  learn  to  apply  different 
skills  with  the  kids,  exceptional  child,  different  types  of  children,  yon 
practice  teach  in  your  last  year  during  the  afternoon  and  monrni^. 
You  teach  3  or  4  days  a  week  which  is  great  experience  because  it  is 
on  the  job. 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  type  of  work  are  you  doing?  You  say  you  work* 
in  a  hospital? 

Miss  KuLT.  I  am  working  in  a  psychiatric  hospital,  St  Mary's  in 
Milwaukee.  I  am  in  the  children's  unit.  The  kids  all  have  like  emotional 
problems.  They  are  not  mentally  disturbed.  They  are  emotional. 

I  am  in  a  child  care  counseling  position.  The  hours  are  from  S  :30  to 
12  at  night,  which  is  free  time  for  these  kids.  We  fill  it  up'with  talk- 
ing, going  places,  and  doing  things.  We  play  the  parent  role*  We  fulfill 
their  needs. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  been  able  to  get  this  job 
and  hold  it  without  the  trainmg  which  you  had  ? 

Miss  KuLT.  I  don't  think  so.  For  one  thing,  the  school  set  up  tJie 
interview.  I  just  went  to  the  interview  for  the  sake  of  seeing  w£at  it 
was  like.  It  interested  nie  as  I  foimd  out  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  How  did  you  find  out  about  this  specifdized  course? 

Miss  KiTLT.  I  went  to  my  guidance  counselor  in  hi^^h  school.  I  told 
him  where  my  interests  lie  and  I  told  him  I  would  like  a  2-ycar  pro- 
gi*am.  This  was  in  Oshkosh.  He  said  I  could  get  in  c<mtact  there.  I 
switclied  over  to  Appleton.  So  I  made  my  connections  there.  So  when 
I  was  a  senior  I  just  went  there.  , .  ,    «  - 

Mr.  Meeds.  If  the  President  hadn't  vetoed  a  bill  which  all  of  us  at 
this  table.  I  think,  sponsored  and  supported,  the  early  childhood  devel- 
opment bill,  there  would  be  a  great  need  for  people  with  your  skill. 

Dennis,  I  hurried  through  your  written  testinaony.  Let  me  say 
your  oral  presentation  and  your  written  testimonjj  is  some  of  the  best 
1  have  seen  from  any  field,  particularly  the  field  in  which  you  apply 
yourself  here.  . 

Could  you  explain  the  training,  the  placement,  to  us  in  a  little  more 
detail?  .  . 

Mr.  Powers.  We  have  e  full-time  policeman  specialist  there.  That 
is  all  she  does  is  work  on  placement  and  work  on  f ollowup  with  stu- 
dents who  graduate  from  the  courses. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  that  through  the  school  ? 

Mr.  PowEKS.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  have  anj  local  support  for  this  program  by  any 
of  the  local  business  groups,  Iviwanis  groups,  or  any  group  other  than 
the  school? 

Mr.  Powi  Jis.  There  is  a  committee  which  does  the  planning  and  looks 
for  funding  for  these  types  of  programs. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  am  naturally  happy  with  the  work  which  this  commit- 
tee and  others  have  done  to  promulgate  this  type  of  institutional  train- 
ing. You  sure  hit  it  on  the  head  when  you  talk  here,  even  if  we  forget 
the  human  values  for  a  moment,  which  of  course  are  the  most  :mpor- 
Q  *  tit,  but  when  you  talked  about  the  economics  of  the  thing. 
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As  you  point  out,  $12,C00  a  year.  Because  of  the  kind  of  inmate  you 
are  it  probably  doesn't  cost  more  than  that  But  \\e  have  some  inmates 
that  it  costs  $36,000  a  year  to  keep.  If  tliere  can  be  rehabilitation  it  is 
an  immensely  economical  tiling  in  addition  to  the  difference  it  uiakes 
in  human  life,  which  again,  as  I  say,  is  the  most  iuiportant  thing. 

So  it  makes  me  feel  good  to  hear  your  testimony  today. 

Thanks  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Cliairman, 

Mr,  Steiger,  Ken,  can  I  ask  a  question  of  you  in  terms  of  your  work- 
ing full-time  at  Soo  Line  ?  All  of  your  time  at  Moraine  Park  was  part- 
time  enrollment? 

Mr,  Zeritsky,  Yes,  all  evening  classes.  T  worked  at  Soo  Line  during 
the  day.  At  night,  just  about  34  straight  years,  1  went  to  Moraine 
Technical  Institute, 

Mr,  Steiger.  The  courses  you  took  at  3iIoraine  Park  related  to  your 
work  at  Soo  Line  ? 

Sir,  Zeritsky.  I  could  never  have  been  a  success  at  the  Soo  Line,  The 
job  came  up— I  think  it  was  in  the  1960  s — for  stencil  cutting.  A  skilled 
worker  was  i.i  the  piocess  of  retiring,  I  had  to  get  it  from  someplace. 
The  only  place  I  could  get  it  from  is  the  Moraine  Technical  Institute, 

I  will  sa>'  one  thing,  too,  which  I  failed  to  mention  before.  When 
you  leave  school  here  the  teacher  says,  '^Listen,  when  you  are  through 
w5th  tliis  class,  for  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  need  any  help  or  any  guid- 
ance, f'^oi  free  to  call  ine  at  any  time,"  That  is  the  help  I  got  from  all 
tho  teachers  here, 

I  went  to  schpol  here  for  13  yeai^s,  I  made  a  decision,  "By  God,  I 
have  got  to  get  fntp  another  field,"  I  got  that  job  without  any  experi- 
ence. What  I  got  hired  on  was  my  schooling  here  and  also  my  in\  oIve- 
ment  in  community  affairs, 

I  knew  I  could  sell.  I  was  involved  in  community  affairs  and  serv- 
ices. I  didn't  think  I  would  ever  go  back  to  school, 

I  took  off  work  a  day's  pay  to  be  here, 

Lenny,  how  much  do  you  get  paid  as  a  slave  ? 
,  Mr,  Laxgkaxj,  On  an  hourly  basis?  $1.85, 

Mr,  Steiger.  And  how  many  houi^s  a  week  do  you  work  and  how 
many  do  you  go  to  school  ? 

Mr,  Langkau,  My  schedule  starts  in  the  moming  at  7 :4i5,  A  class  in 
graphic  arts  is  my  first  class,  I  have  a  few  other  clasbos.  At  about  12 :30 
I  go  to  work  and  work  until  about  3, 4,  or  5, 

Mr,  Steiger,  All  your  senior  year  or  just  half  your  senior  year? 

Mr.  Langkau,  All  of  it,  I  would  say, 

Mr,  Steiger.  Antonio,  did  you  go  through  a  1-year  schedule? 
Mr.  Mekdez.  One  year,  A  full  day,  8  hours  a  day, 
Mr,  Sti-^iger,  You  were  paid,  were  you  not  ? 
Mr,  Mendez,  Yes, 

Voice.  He  was  in  our  regular  machine  tool  program,  a  1-year  pro- 
gram. But  it  was  not  an  institutional  MPTI  program.  It  was  a  regular 
1-year  program, 

Mr,  bTEiGER,  When  you  got  througli  with  the  1-year  training  did 
you  get  the  job  as  soon  as  you  graduated  ? 
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Mr.  Menm:/*.  As  sdou  as  I  graduated. 

Mr.  Steiger,  Who  set  up  the  arrangenicuts  for  placonieut,  interview 
and  all  that? 

^Ir.  Mendez.  It  was  all  arranged. 
Mr..STEiOER.  Through  the  school? 
Mr.MEN'DEZ.  Through  the  school. 

ilr.  Steioer,  Maybe  I  shouldn't  ask  you  tins.  A\  \m\  you  did  )yovk 
in  the  tile  field  as  compared  to  your  work  now,  what  kind  of  a  differ- 
ence in  wage.  '  .    -r  -   •  i 

Mr.  Mendez.  Actually,  the  money  is  good  in  ceramic.  It  is  just  that 
there  isn't  enough.  We  find  tluit  we  are  running  ort  of  work  in  some 
communities.  So  it  was  $4  to  $6  an  hour.  But  yon  ouly  had  maybe  ^ 
hours  work  maybe  twice  a  week. 

So  I  finally  went  to  the  employment  office  and  got  another  job.  So 
the  employment  office  told  ine  abcut  this. 

Mr.  Stkioer.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  vou  for  doing  such  an  oxrellent 
job.  We  are  so  glad  that  you  would  take  the  time  to  come  und  give  us 
the  day.  W^  are  vci!y  grateful. 

Thank  yon.  .  .       ,   ,  . 

N«xt  we  have  Walter  Talbot,  who  is  a  long-time  fnend  pf  education 
in  Wisconsin,  former  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Education  Commit- 
tee, now  out  of  politics,  rcgretably,  but  still  he  is  very  active. 

Walter,  yon  are  going  to  substitute  on  behalf  of  the  district  boards? 

[Prepared  statement  follows:] 

Pkepared  Statement  of  IIabland  Kirch  neb.  Cuxtoj:viixe,  Wis. 

Zifr.  Chnirnian  nnd  Memlters  of  the  Committee:  My  name  is  Harland  Kirclmer 
and  I  live  in  Clintonville,  Wisconsin. 

I  aveixk  here  today  ns  a  representative  of  the  VTAE  District  Boards'  Assocla* 
tion  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  a  suiall  town.businesjiman  and  I  also  ^erve  as  Chairman 
of  the  l"'ox  Valley  VTAB  Di^aict  Uoard,  wit:,  its  ct»nter  located  at  Appleton, 
Wisconsin.  , 

On  hehalf  of  our  Association,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  Committee  to  express  opinions  concerns,  and  challenges  wiiich  face  in 
our  ItK-al  communities  with  respect  to  vocational,  technical,  ami  .a4ult  education 
in  Wisconsin.  .  ^  *    .  *. 

The  pride  and  competence  of  the  Wisconsin  Inhor  force  Is  a  reflection  of  want 
vocationnl-technical  education  has  been  nble  to  nccomplish  for  over  60  years. 
WIscohRlrt  is  one  T)f  the  few  j^tatee  whose  manpower  earningi  aiid  ecouomic  base 
pays  more  in  fwleral  taxes  than  ft  receives  in  federal  aid. 

NOTIC  :  About  six  years  ago  we  paid  out  138  milHon  dollars  and  received  48 
million.  _  •  1 

Dnrlnff  the  past  decade,  Wisconsin  Vocational-Technical  Education  moved 
from  being  an  urban  local-sponsored  unit  to  a  state-wldf  area  concept  serving 
ai;  the  people,  both  urban  and  rural.  There  are  16  districts,  all  having  separate 

Boards.  •  .   .     .  .  i»i  1.  1  * 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of  changing  technoloft.es.  most  districts 
have  built  new  facilities  and  others  have  enlarged  their  old  ones. 

When  the  new  state  Vocational  Act  took  elTect  In  106(^70,  the  combined  ex- 
penditures from  all  sources— property  tax,  state  aid.  tuition  fees,  and  federal 
aid— amounted  to  57.8  million  dollars  for  vocational  education,  of  which  federal 
aid  amounted  to  7,2  million  dollars.  The  federal  aid  was  allocatoil  as  followsr- 
3.8  million  dollars  for  Instruction  and  equipment;  1.3  million  dollarfl  for 
construction :  and,  ^   ^  .    ^ .  ^    .  . 

2.1  million  dollars  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  hljyh  school 
vocational  career  exploratory  programs. 
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In  107S-74,  the  total  from  oil  sources  mentioned  prerlously  wts  111.7  n?IUIon 
dollars.  Of  tb;8  amount,  9.8  million  dollara  was  federal  aid.  DIstribuMoii  was— 
4A  miUloQ  dollars  for  Instrnctlon  and  equipment ;  1«5  million  dollars  for 
coostraction ;  and, 
3.9  million  dollars  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  enrollment  in  was  la'^SIC  for  both  post  secondary  and  adult 

students.  In  im-74,  It  is  exi)ected  to  be  SiaffOO,  nearly  a  50  percent  increase. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  need  for  vocational-technical  educatii>n  and  the 
decreasing  emphasis  for  a  college  degree,  the  expenditure  of  funds  has  increased 
sbout  50  percent  In  the  past  five  years.  Federal  aids  only  Increased  four  percent 
in  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin. 

MoKt  vocational-technical  education  school  districts  have  reached  their  limit 
as  set  by  law  for  available  funds  for  operations.  Constnzctlon  of  additional 
facilities  has  been  curtailed  and  not  keeiUng  pace  with  the.  increased  enroll- 
nients.  As  a  result,  an  additional  30-40  thousand  students  wUl  have  to  be  placed 
on  waiting  lists. 

Beginning  this  school  year,  1074-75,  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  or  cou- 
Rolldnted  funding  will  cause  problems  since  categorical  funding  will  be  done 
away  with  as  far  as  federal  funding  is  concerned. 

It  Is  very  evident  that  these  federal  monies  will  be  sidetracked  into  other 
areas,  rather  than  funding  for  training  and  educational  purposes. 

The  question  Is— why  the  duplicity  in  administrative  effort  related  to  roca- 
tlonal'educatlon  funding  when  onr  state  has  had  a  very  successful  track  record 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  Individuals  In  business.  Industry,  and  agriculture  oriented 
occupations. 

The  same  standard  Is  not  applied  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  which 
have»  In  many  Instances,  become  out  of  time  with  the  relevancy  of  Indlvldoal 
needs. 

We  are  basing  our  recommendation  upon  the  opinions  of  leaders  in  business, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  unions  which  make  up  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
6,400  advisory  committee  members  representing  over  500  occupations  cc^islstlng 
of  a  labor  force  of  1.6  million  people. 

This  recommendation  is  to  develop  new  federal  vocational-technical  education 
legislation  which  would  combine  the  pro/isions  of  the  196S  Vocational  Act  and 
the  1968  and  1072  amendments. 

The  features  of  these  acts,  if  expanded  in  new  legislation,  would  return  the 
dollar-cost  benefit  much  more  in  the  form  of  increased  producticu,  better  indi* 
vidual  earning  power,  and  also  increase  the  returns. 

Thet$e  are  some  of  our  concerns. 

We  are  glad  yon  came  to  Wisconsin*^  state  considered  to  be  a  leader  in 
vocational-technical  education. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  I  represent,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  speak  to  yon. 

STATEMEKT  OF  WALTEB  TALBOT  ON  BEHALF  OF  VTA£  DISTKICT 
BOABOS  ASSOCIATION  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Tat.bot.  Mv  name  is  Walter  Talbot,  I  am  from  down  in  south- 
western Wisconsin.  I  am  on  the  district  board  in  southwest  Wisconsin. 
That  is  district  3. 

I  farm.  I  am  engaged  in  the  business  of  feeding  $3  com  to  40-cent 
cattle.  I  am  making  good  use  of  m^  old  bookkeeping  teacher  who  told 
me  many  years  ago  how  to  use  red  ink. 

I  am  also  vice  chairman  of  the  State  association  when  Harland 
Kirchner  was  the  chairman.  He  called  me  yesterday  and  got  this  paper 
to  me  this  morning,  which  I  am  going  to  present. 

I  know  it  is  late.  I  think  thei-e  are  some  things  in  this  paper  which 
ou  have  before  you  that  I  can  omit  because  it  wouid  only  be  repeating. 

I  am  speaking  for  Harland  Kirchner. 
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name  it  lUrland  Kirchner  and  I  lire  in  CUntonTiUe.  Wis. 

I  speak  bore  today  as  a  represeotative  of  the  VTAB  Distrlpt  Boarjhi  itakxriation 
of  Wbcoasla.  I  am  a  small  town  btsstnes^n  I  also  serre^as  cbaindah  of  the 
Fo(X  VaUey  VTA£  District  Board  with  its  center  located  lat  Appletoii«  Wis. 

On  behalf  of  our  association,  I  appreciate  the  opporttmlty  to  appear  b^^bre.this 
cotomittee  to  express  opinions,  concerns^  and  challenfes  which  wt  iXif  \n  jour 
local  communities  with  respect  to  vocational,  bchnical,  and  adalt  fdhdiUon  in 
Wlscotisin. 

The  pride  and  competence  of  tbeiWiaconsln  labor  force  is  m  reflection^  #hat 
Tocational-technical  education  has  be^  able  tQ  accomplish  for  ^0^'  60  jr^ars. 
Wisconain  Is  one  of  the  f^w  States  whose  manpower  earnings  and  economic  base 
pays  mbre  In  Federal  ti<^  that  It  tMe^es  ill  Federal  aid.  ' 

Note:  About  6  years  ato  we'pald  6tti  $13S  ttllUoQ  abd  rece!?ed  178  miRleit 

Duriac  the  post  decade- Wiscondn  techaical-Tocationai  edoeatiiii^yioTed  from 
being  an  nrban  locai-sponaored  unit  to  a  atattifide  area  concept  atrvlnc  all  the 
Iieopie,  both  urban  an4  rural  There  are  IH  districts,  all  having  senatkt^  boards. 

In  order  to  meit  the  new  challenges  of  changlnfe  technolo^es  most  districts 
have  built  new  facilities  and  others  have  enlarged  their  old  ones.  *  •  ^  *  ' 

I  am  going  to  skip  most  of  the  figures  that  at^^  found  on.^t^tpiige. 

Decaufce  of  the  tremendous  need  for  vocational-technical  educi^tion  and  'the 
decreasing  emphasis  for  a  cpHege  degree,  th^  e:ipendi^are  of  i^unds  has  in- 
creased about  50  percent  in  the  past  5  years.  Federal  aids  only  increased  '4  percent 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.       *  » 

Most  vocational-technical  education  school  districts  hate  leached  their  limit 
as  set  by  law  for  available  funds  tor  operations.  Construction  of  additional  facu- 
lties has  been  curtailed  and  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increa:^  enrollments. 
As  a  result  an  additional  30,000-40,000  students  will  have  to  be  placed  on  waiting 
lists. 

Beginninj;  this  school  year,  1074-*75,  the  concept  of  revenue  likaring  or  consoli- 
dated funding  will  c.*)ii«e  iiroblems  since  categorical  funding  will  be  dene  alray 
with  as  far  as  Federal  fund fng  is  concerned. 

You  have  heard  that  several  times  today.     .  ,     ,  1/ 

It  Is  very  evident  that  these  Federal  moneys  will  be  sidetracf^e^  into  fjfher 
area.s  ratlier  than  funding  for  training  and  educational  purposes.  I    .  . 

The  question  is:  Why  the  duplicity  in  adininistratiT>e  effort  rehitfd  to  t6ca< 
tional>edneation  funding  when  our  State  has  had  a  very  successful  t^ek  record 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  In  business,  in^ust^Vf  ind  jfgricalture 
oriented  occupatlouK.  *  nc*  >• 

'ilie  same  standard  is  not  applied  to  institutions  of  higher  education  wnlch 
have,  in  many  Instances,  become  out  of  tune  with  the  relerancy  <tf  individttil 
needs.  *  "  ♦  - 

We  are  baslntr  our  recommendatibn  upon  the  opinions  oi  lead^ni  in  business. 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  unions. which  make*np  an  aggregate  of  n^rly 
0,400  advisory  committee  members  representing  over  600  occupation*  corislsting 
of  a  Inbop  force  of  1.6  million  iteple.      /        "    .  I  * 

This  recommendation  is  to  develop  new  Federal  vocational-technical  edu/?ation 
Ifl^islfttlon  which  would  combine  the  provisions  of  the  1963  Vocational  Act  and 
the  1908  and  1972  amendments. 

The  features  of  these  acts,  if  expanded  in  new  legislation.  Would  return  the 
dollar-cost  benefit  much  more  in  the  form  of  increased  production«  better  indl< 
vidiial  earning  power  and  also  increase  the  returns. 

These  are  some  of  our  concerns. 

We  aro  gisd  you  came  to  Wisconsin,  a  State  considered  to  be  a  leader  in  voca* 
tlonal-technlcal  education. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  I  represent  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  allowing  to 
speak  to  you. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  prepared  statement  of  Harlnnd  Kirchenor. 
Tn  conchision  I  wafit  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 
Thank  you  for  coming  to  Wisconsin. 
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Sometime  late  in  the  fifties,  wasn^t  it,  wb«*n  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  ior  the  Wisconsoi  Assembly  there  was  a 
youn^  man  fresh  out  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  young,  vigorous, 
ambitioQs; 

I  widi  to  say  this-*I  am  talking  about  Congressman  Steiger  now— 
be  selected  the  Committee  on  Education  for  his  committee  assignment 
Believe  m^  he  was  real  helpful  in  promoting  the  right  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  woold  benefit  education. 

His  father fwas  chairman  or  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Begents 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsm.  So  his  backg^tind  was  really,  you 
might  say,  libenu  arts*  Yet  from  the  very  be^nning  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  he  saw  the  needs  for  more  empha^s  to  be  placed  on 
making  it  possible  for  people  of  al!  ages  to  get  training  in  tliis  world 
of  worL 

lam  real  glaci  >at  you  are  continuing  your  efforts. 
We  all  appreciate  it  very  much* 
Mr,  Srrmaju  Thank  you  very  mucL 

Chairman  Pkbkiics.  Thank  you  very  much«  We  appreciate  your 
statement  We  appreciate  your  comments  about  Congressman  Steiger. 
Mr«  Meids.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

3Ir,  SmcuuL.  B<kh  you  and  Chairman  Perkins  share  one  attribute* 
One  is  a  Republican  and  one  is  a  Democrat*  But  both  were  hard- 
dnvinff  chairmen. 
Mr*  MnM»  Mav  I  ask  a  question,  Mr*  Chairman  f 
Wasn|t  it  in  fact  a  violation  of  the  child  labor  laws  when  Bill 
Steiger  }omed  the  assembly  t 

Mr*  Tauot.  There  was  a  Mr*  Kessler.  I  don't  know  which  was 
5;oanger*  But  it  wasn't  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  apart  Is  that 


Mr*  TiiaoT*  It  was  really  a  refreshing  experience  to  have  them  on 
the  committee  and  debating  some  of  these  issues* 

Assemblyman  Kessler  was  a  Milwaukee  Democrat  Assemblyman 
Steiger  was  a  Winnebago  Republican.  Both  contributed  very  much  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin  in  that  respect 
Mr*  SrEioeit  'Tiank  you  very,  very  much* 
Al  Quiet 

Mr,  QxTTE*  That  is  all*  Thank  you  very  much* 

Mr*  Stkioeil  Thank  you,  Walter,  for  making  the  trip  up* 

Mr*  Helgesen? 

lister,  tJiank  you  for  your  patience* 

Lester  Hel^resen  is  a  member  of  the  Blackhawk  VTAE  District  and 
a  member  of  the  A^rriculturc  Advisory  Committee* 
[Prepared  statement  follows:] 

PftfYABxa>  Statemkvt  or  Lkster  A,  Hclgeskx*  Piumidekt  or  Helgesett  Ha«- 
\'2»To»E,  I5C.,  Helgesex  Mfo.  Co.  and  FocrmLLE  State  Bank  {shaix  farm 

BANIC) 

My  work  is  In  Airrl-Bnsin^  and  Arricnltnre  as  a  fanner  and  Airri-Buslafss- 
man.  and  I  have  fonnd  that  Jn  the  niral  people  there  Is  a  need  for  further  train- 
ing of  tho»  who  work  In  my  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  one  Item  I  feel  Is  most  imnortant  to  me  direetlv  is  training?  of  anto  mechan- 
nlcs  and  small  enirfne  repair.  The  thinjr  which  affects  my  mstomers  most  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  working  directly  with  more  than  two-hnndred  (200)  ynnn^r 
adnlt  farmers  who  ere  learning  new  and  better  techniques  of  providlnif  food  for 
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the  world.  I  feel  that  thin  li  the  area  which  needs  to  be  expanded  as  I  read  tn 
the  KlpUnicer  Letter,  U.S.  News  a^d  other  media  that  the  supply  of  food  is  down 
to  dajs  and  not  months  and  years.  It  Is  very  important  that  africnlture  does  the 
most  effective  Job  it  can  poraibly  do.  This  will  be  done  through  better  usace  of 
land  conservation  and  fertilisation  and  better  use  of  seeds.  This  tratninc  is  com* 
Inic  from  good  people  in  our  area  through  the  training  of  people  at  Vo-tMu 

As  a  uxpayer  I  find  that  there  is  another  very  imporUnt  item  to  our  local  Vo- 
Tech  Schools  as  they  C:re  taking  care  of  and  providing  the  training  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped ;  mostly  the  three  **RV  so  they  can  work  Into  some 
even  menial  Job  and  as  we  work  with  our  people  we  find  that  many  people  have 
never  been  trained  to  read  and  write  or  comprehend  what  is  going  on,  Vo>Tech 
Is  bringing  many  of  these  people  up  to  high  school  level  so  they  can  move  into  the 
main  stream,  and  being  an  employee,  are  able  to  make  at  least  the  minimum 
wage  of  $2.00  or  $2.20  per  hour.  In  order  to  achieve  this  they  ie^tely  have  to 
have  at  least  some  abilities. 

Working  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Vo-Tech  I  find  that  the  Federal  aid  for 
equipment  In  our  work  shops  with  tools  for  Instructional  education  has  been  very 
much  of  a  boost  and  this  money  coming  from  the  Federal  funding  has  enabled  us 
to  purchase  equipment  which  we  could  never  afford  locally. 

I  feelf  for  my  part,  the  money  spent  to  make  useful,  happy  dtlaens  out  of  people 
who  have  never  and  could  never  get  Into  the  working  world  Is  a  very»  very  im* 
portant  thing  to  our  Government  In  that  this  eases  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

On  the  whole,  but  most  Important,  education  gives  a  useful  Ufe  to  what  might 
be  a  wasted  life.  I  feel  that  Agriculture  and  Agri-Business-  needs  to  expand  to 
meet  future  needs  and  this  can  only  be  done  through  technical  **know*how**  we 
can  glean  from  the  programs  which  receive  financial  help  from  Federal  fundivr. 

ST ATEMEHT  OF  LESTEB  iu  TEIAESEV,  MKMIIBB,  3IACKHAWX 
VIAE  SISTBICT  AHD  A&filCUTJnJBE  ASYISOBY  OOmOTTEE 

Mr.  Helgesek.  I  am  from  Janesville.  I  happen  to  lepreteDt  a  group 
of  pcNopIe  that  haven't  been  spoken  of  much  here  aHhougfa  MclS>wen 
got  siaetracked.  My  work  is  in  agribusiness  and  agriculture  and  fuin- 
inff  and  also  banking.  I  lilce  the  small  town  but  when  I  come  to  the  dty 
I  find  that  you  boys  have  ffot  problems  too*  ^ 

The  thing  I  want  to  tanc  aoout  is  vo-tech  and  its  real,  real  impact 
on  the  work  that  I  do.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment  and 
distributor  of  a  storage  unit.  We  find  that  we  need  these  people  who 
have  just  a  little  bit  more  moxie.  Some  of  them  really  need  to  come  to 
us  with  any  part  of  the  three  ^^R^s"  and  vo-tech  has  helped  to  upgrade 
them  so  they  can  be  worth  in  some  cases  a  great  ileal  more  than  the 
minimum. 

I  like  to  think  about  the  small  en|;ine  development  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  the  sales  training,  mre  is  something  I  would  like  to 
have  you  people  think  about.  While  they  are  training  they  are  working. 
When  they  come  out  of  school  they  are  already  himL  They  are  hired 
in  tlieir  hometown. 

I>own  our  way  we  have  200  young  farm  boys  that  are  being  trained. 
The.se  lads  are  making  money.  One  lad  that  we  loaned  money  out  of 
0!ir  bank,  his  dad  fanned  for  60  years  and  never  got  anywhere.  Now 
his  fann  is  paid  for,  truck,  new  equipment  He  nas  a  $200,000  net 
worth.  His  dad  wouldn't  have  done  that  in  200  years.  His  son  has  the 
training  from  the  vo-tech  people.  He  is  getting  slone  good. 

We  hnd  that  we  are  getting  equipment  purchased  lor  instructional 
use  so  I  feel  that  you  should  be  complimented.  ^ 

Vf  e  thank  you  for  coming  here.  I  think  you  are  domg  a  good  lob 
in  this  educational  held.  Money  is  well  spent  on  this  kind  of  work  that 
is  so  terribly  important. 
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I  was  pmid  of  tliis  young  group  here.  They  are  the  kind  that  make 
yoti  money.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

By  the  ^ay,  I  am  a  farmer.  I  got  some  al&fa  if  you  get  down  far 
enough  south.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SreioKR*  Lcs,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  When  we  drove 
up  last  night  all  yen  Siave  to  do  is  look  around  and  see  the  success  that 
lies  Hegelsen  has  had  with  the  ^stem. 

Mr*  HeoELSEN*  These  farmers  like  it  prosperous. 

Mr.  Steiggb.  Any  questions! 

Thank  you,  Le3,*\'ery,  very  much. 

Last,  we  will  do  the  panel,  if  we  can,  of  directors;  Bob  Sorenson,  do 
you  want  to  lead  off?  we  will  do  you  and  then  Bill  Sirck,  Joe  Pelle- 
grin.  Bill  Itamsey,  and  Jim  Covey,  in  that  order. 

We  will  save  our  questions  until  you  all  get  through,  with  your 
poniiission. 

[Prepared  statement  follows:] 

rtCTARKO  StATEMCXT  OF  ROBSST  P.  S0ftCN8RX«  DtSTftlCT  DllCCTOS, 

MoKAixc  Pask  X£cunical  Institute 

DISTBICT  INTBOOVCnoK 

'i  t  Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute  Is  made  up  of  tte  following  ooimtleft : 
X  IK  da  Lac%  Green  Lake*  \Va«lilngtun«  major  portion  of  Dod^s  and  parta  of 
Caluokct,  Sbebojrgaa*  Wauabara*  and  Winnebago. 

iU  fertUt  afrkultural  lands,  plus  iU  close  proximity  to  tiie  Mllwauk(*e  metro- 
poUtan  area  contribute  to  a  strong  agrlcnltural  and  industrial  economy.  Annual 
income  from  agriculture  was  331  milUou  dollars  In  llHfi)  and  over  3^  milUon 
dollars  from  Industrr. 

The  population  growth  of  the  district  is  above  file  state-wide  average  and  will 
cootiiiue  to  grow  at  ai.  above  average  rate  due  to  very  rapid  growth  in  Washing- 
ton Connty.  The  total  district  population  is  21*3.000  with  a  w<irk  force  of  W,S2Z, 

There  are  2,0^4  handicapped  la  Uie  district  and  21,865  disadvanUged ;  these 
two  categories  .represent  n.i5  percent  of  the  districts  total  population.  In  addl- 
tion»  there  are  3,439  residenu  with  less  than  a  fourth  grade  r-^ucatioa ;  30.S07 
with  less  than  eight  years  of  schooling ;  and  18306  with  less  t  ^n  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Situated  within,  t*je  *'  *l»e  Park  District  ar^  the  Fox  Lake  Correctional 
Institution*  Wanp^  Prison,  Taycheedah  Home  for  Women,  and  Kettle 

Moraine  Boys  School.  A  wiiqae  cooperative  effort  in  vocational  education  has 
been  developed  between  the  Diri^on  of  Corrections  and  the  Moraine  Park  Techni- 
cal Institute. 

Another  age  group  that  will  need  considerable  attention  are  the  25,000  people 
found  in  the  65  year  old  and  older  category  within  the  district.  This  group  repre- 
sents 11%  of  the  district  popuUtion. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  ^''t  of  1063  and  subsequently 
the  amendments  of  1968  the  growth  and  development  of  vocational  education 
programs  throughout  the  Moraine  Park  District  has  been  phenomenal.  The  vari- 
ous target  groups  served  through  the  act  have  been  most  rewarding,  especially 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  areas« 

This  paper  will  discoss  the  efforts  and  results  of  the  Moraine  Park  District 
in  carrying  out  the  mandatcL  of  the  Vocational  education  Act  of  1063  and  the 
amendments  of  1968. 

0ISAIlVA5TAGCO->HAN0ICAmED 

Career  Development 

The  first  Career  Development  project  was  funded  in  December  1970  for  a 
seven  month  period.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  assist  the  dlsadvan* 
taged  residents  of  District  #10  in  attaining  the  training  and  skills  necessary 
to  obtain  and  retain  permanent  employment.  The  project  employed  four  people. 
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Tbe  IWl-rS  project,  ai»o  «itltled  Career  Development,  employed  four  people 
MSfi  proTided  es5^ti±Uj  the  saune  services.  These  included : 
r  OriefitktioQ  to  the  world  of  worts ; 
^  PiaccsaeBt  ot  strzd^ts  in  educatic^  k  twining  proems ; 
3^  Piscesent  cf  a  stiid^  oaa  i->b ; 
4.  Proviiioa  ct  si2K>oned^KTioes ; 
&  PTOTtsioa  at  consistent  foUow  thrjii|:ii. 
Becit3$e  of  the-  eii»e*t«ice  |:&ined  during  the  pilot  project,  these  services  were 
o6r>ossiT  deiiTered  in  a  zuDch  more  consistent  and  effective  manner  the  second 

To  further  iiscneas?  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  several  major  changes 
w^re  xn^d«  in  the  1972-73  project  ^titled  Multioccupational  Career  Devriop- 
Ke£M.  The  nio?i  important  chanpe  was  the  establishment  and  utilization  of  a 
team  approach.  The  Multioccupational  Career  Development  team  in  cooperatioa 
with  tbe  W!:sicoBs:n  State  Employment  Security  Division  began  utiUzina^  an 
ecipioyahili'^  drreicH^ment  team  approach.  This  team  approach  involves  ft  flexible 
yec  ST^fteciiDc  apprxsaiii  to  the  delivery  of  manpower  and  supportive  services 
to  disadvan«^^  ar:d  handicapped  persons  in  order  to  assist  them  to  become  job- 
ready.  Tbe  eirpJc-yatiiity  development  team  in  cooperation  ^vith  other  agencies 
rrov:d«i  a  tnU  rans^  <^f  manpowrr  servic.  ^  ijicluiinj:  outreach,  intake,  appraisal, 
«^«rsticQ.  ccmnseiiniu  r>rferral  iv  trainin^  education  and  work  experience.  Job 
devvioyss^t,  piacerjenr  and  foUoT,-  through.  At  the  same  time  that  these  services 
were  Nring  proridt-d  adcitional  <rap^rtive  services  such  as  day  care,  health  care,, 
iecal  aid  and  rra2spt>rc&.non  were  made  available  through  existing  agencies  oa 
an  as  ceedt?d  hisis. 

Tt-e  carrot  M^titXM^rfirional  Career  Development  project  is  very  similar  to 
la^::  y^r's  except  th±r  a  year's  e::perience  has  becfu  gained  and  a  fifth  staff 
siembirr  has  N^en  addr^  Tbe  t€am  approach  necessitates  that  services  become 
persa^raiiied  ta>  meet  individnal  Et*d>.  It  also  encourages  and  demands  that  the 
dis;&dv^ina^«d  aM  handicaf  ped  per».»n  l»e<^me  activrfy  involved  in  planning  and 
impieseiii:!!?:  hi>  «>wti  e^ployalfiiiiy  development  pi  an. 

•  >a  The  fw!**Tvi:i*:  pa.cr>  tbe  tc^m  ha?  made  an  effort  to  prcson*  as  briefly  as 
pt«!sibie  <*>c5e  of  the  <^ti*;ical  dat^  which  should  demonstrare  both  the  activities 
and  the  effectiveijess^  of  the  nnit. 

Th^  last  por:3»:»R  of  this  report  Includes  some  recommendations  in  terms  of 
funding  at-d  strocrunng  future  pn^rams  designed  to  serve  persons  ;«ath  spe- 
cial needs. 

¥U.T1CCCr?tT:D'^*i.  :a5"££«  DtVtLCFie'M—OlSADV  ANT  AGED  (OPS)  AND  HAND  I  CAPPED  (W7) 
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MULTIOCCUPATIONAL  CAtUft  OCTELOPMEHT-OISAOVANTAGEO  (FISCAL  YEAR  197J-70 


Econotntc 


Nurobtr  Number 
of  00 
p«r$oos  wtlftro 


Numitr  Numbtr 

of  poor  of 

nop-  Amtrican 

wtlfaro  Indian 


Culturtt 


Numbtr 
of  Cau- 
casian 


Numbtr 
of  Ntgro 


Numbtr 

of  Numbtr 

Spanish  of  other 

sptaking  (tzplain) 


CdiicatitMl  Itvtl  compltlttf 



ftfualt.;.......  


Ftn^... 


LtsstiMiSIhgradt: 
Matt  

FMMit  


(1) 

43 

36 

30 
20 

6 
9 

2 
0 


(2) 
1 
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1 
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1 
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(3) 

42 
24 
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5 
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1 
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0 
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0 
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Tolal> 

  146  22 

124  I 

130  1 

13 

I 

i$t9m  JJidia 

s  CoL  I»caiL  2+3»cds.  4+5+6+7+1 

IWLTIOCCUPATIONAL  CARHR  OEVELOPMENT-HANOICAPPED  (FY  1973-74) 

Number 

Nombtr  Numbar 
Ntmbtr         of  nf 
of  mtntally    hard  of 
ptrstns   rttardtd  fataring 

Numbtr 
Ntmbar  of 
of  sptach 
deaf  Impaired 

of 

seriously 
Numbtr  ennlioa- 
of    ally  dis- 
visoaC  tarbed 

Numbtr 
ol 

crippted 

Numbtr 
of 
othtr 
(txplain) 

I.  llala..-.L.x. 

67         13  2 
56          17  1 

1  0 

2  1 

5  14 

3  15 

8 

S 

24 

12 

3,  .  Totals  . 

123          30  3 

3  1 

8  29 

u 

36 

Note:  "Number  of  other''  tndudes  alcoholic  bad  back,  epileptic,  diabetic,  etc.  The  above  information  gives  an  accou* 
of  the  types  of  advlb  served  by  each  of  the  multioccupational  career  development  projects  in  fiscal  year  1973-74. 


(F!gar«>  ti'  n  1)7<>-;1  tnd  FY  19?l-72  «r«  not  jy^lKM*)  ^ 
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HmriPccirPvrxpyAii  B^msmct^ 

The  foUowing^  is  a  list  ot  tiia  ^mtims  ut  toicsi.  iifiute  tcf  iifr  Staniine 
District  were  anployed  or  trainetf.  dinJii^rt  :te  ^sfiors  ilumicsaipetional 
Car«er  DeT^oinnoit  projeetsL  12i«  guatioicf  :iace»£  aewr  •rppsr  ihe  jwrioc 
January  27»  1971  tiirouga  June  3tiU  ISV^  2Vir  x  3tt>x»  m^-^^itfc  inot  JC  mtoist 
of  eacii  p««ition  during  ^  5«coi  of  Jtii?     lans  tenflpt.  ,?mee      1574,  ase 
Appendix  A. 

cii'jgxca  cKsnzAgigag 

Office  Clerk  DnHta^wssmL 

Nigiit  aerit-^iniiltor  Eeeagttmnsc 

Staff  Specialist  ^wilirti  TT'ninsgglheg 

Aceoantant  Citeaiesr 

Architectural  Bendecer  Cainianac 

Proofreader  dttat^TS^iisc  Ojusgtssflr 


\fi^ph}n<*  Operator  StmcsuraT  Stssa.  u^jmlter 

Material  Ffln'i^*^**  5ptt=iti  tirrffa:  Jsawscfliter 

Battery  Stadrer  Stainiesif  "^V^^^lfisr 

Packer  Btriulicnoit.  "Vtetoar 

Cementer  Aa«aiiKter 

Piece  Work  Assembler  Stamies^  i^EH*  femter 

Inspeirtur  tiSmtaaL  HiiwrrHr 
Egg  Breaicer 

Baker's  Helper  ^::!xe3!r$  -isstsram: 
Kitchen  Helper 

Waitress  liacmmft  Iiwmnjrxr 

Dishwashing  Person  Bus  3or 
Dietary  Aide 

Machine  and  Equipment  Hepair  Auca  3<xtr  3tgaatr 

Office  Machine  Bepair  Ttirsr  Zinpiemtaic  l^jaiir 

Vacuum  leaner  Hepair  Btcrcse  3e^tixr 

Television  Bepair  :?toaU  Sngm^  ^swair 

Befrigeratcr  Hepair  Aormnumie  3tetimutr 

Janitor  S>uaeijef.^%ir 

Groundskeeper   

Service  Station  Aast  31gr.  ^tDuntxioit  Pm^mai: 

Assistant  Store  Manager  ^oeiai  iesm^as  rj«nxlmatnr 


Direct  Sales  Person 
Store  Sales  Person 
Stock  Qerk 

Licensed  Practical  Xurae 
Alteration's  Person 
Occupational  Therapist 
Child  Care  Aide 
Child  Care  Specialist 
Teacher's  Assistant 
Dental  Technician 
Service  Station  Attendant 


Taiegilun«  5uiiu:tur 
rmenr 

Luciiiir  3oum  jasstsomu 
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OTRn  OCCDPATIONB 


Book  Binder 
Printer  " 
Truck  DHver 

Museum  Pl9|rfay  Technician 
Water,  Sewage  &  Treatment  Tech. 


Furniture  Mover 
Craft's  Assembler 
Photo  Negative  Cutter 
Painter 

Collection  Specialist 


Water  Quality  Control  Tech. 
llailroad  Track  Repair  Person 

BECOMMENDATIONS  BEOABDINQ  PBO0BAM8  SEUiVlNO  PEOPLE  WITn  SPECIAt  NEEDS 

We  have'  found  that  the  categorical  restrictions  have  prevented  us  from 
prov.dmg  comprehensive  student  need  fulfillment  in  that  we  had  to  write  separate 
proi>o«is  for  homeimiking,  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  as^ell  as  specialized 
activities.  We  feel  that  the  law  should  contain  provisions  for  serving  special 
nocds  at  Uie  same  i>erceiitage.s  as  presently,  i.e.  25%,  but  that  these  funds  should 
not  be  in  catogorieal  areas  but  rather  allow  for  comprehensive  programming 
In  addition,  we  feel  that  at  Unat  10%  of  the  funding  allocated  should  be  available 
to  tho  sponsor  pf  the  program  for  use  on  a  flexible  basis  as  the  need  arises 

We  also  feel  that  the  congressional  practice  of  funding  j)rograms  months  after 
the  l)egimiing  of  the  fi.^cal  year  Vhould  l)e  altered  so  that  we  can  deliver  services 
with  full  knowledge  that  funding  is  indeed  available.  We  also  feel  that  the 
recpureiaent  that  uU  funds  be  obligated  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  is  unrealistic 
and  that  provisions  should  be  made  for  carry-over  features  of  unobligated  funds 
or  that  i)rograms  could  be  extended  beyond  July  1.  We  also  feel  that  provisions 
for  monetary  i)ayments  of  stipends,  scholarships,  loans,  grantx,  etc.  are  presently 
not  adequate  to  serve  this  sj)ecial  needs  group.  We  feel  that  the  best  approach 
would  be  tJie  provi.<ioii  for  a  l>lock  grant  of  money  whicii  w(»uld  be  awarded 
to  the  loc»al  sjwnsor  to  be  distributed  to  the  student  I»ased  on  personal  needs 
as  dctei mined  by  the  local  sponsor.  The  local  spon.sor'.^  plan  for  this  service 
Wfuiia  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  proposal  but  would  contain  flexible 


We  further  feel  that  the  present  level  of  funding  is  inadequate  to  provide 
nuaningful  trainiiij:  for  those  presently  in  programs,  let  alone  the  vast  numbers 
wlioni  the  programs  should  be  serving. 

\\\  feel  that  expanded  funds  should  le  made  available  for  education  and 
training  of  staff  |>erRons  who  work  in  programs  for  the  xl^sadvantaged  and 
handicapped,  i.e.  graduate  programs,  conf'^rences,  seminars. 


The  information  on  the  following  pages  represent  an  analysis  of  those  people 
employed  through  tUo  help  of  Multioccupational  Crrt-  r  Development  during  the 
period  July  1,  1073  to  June  30,  1074.  Wages  are  on.puted  from  the  starting 
salary  of  each  i)erson,  wage  increases  are  not  a^otmted  for. 

ANo  included  for  your  consideration  are  the  following  significant  data. 

1.  Total  Gross  Earnings :  $120^04.47. 

2.  Totiil  Federal  Taxes  Paid :  .$12.67^.83. 
X  Total  State  Tn.xes  Paid :  $2,800.24. 

4.  I'crcent  still  employed  :  78.4%. 

n.  07%  of  the  students  placed  were  receiving  souu^  sort  ot  financial  support 
from  au  agency  prior  to  training;  however,  only  27Cc  are  now  rwelving 
financial  support. 


features. 
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UOUXIX  VMT  INSTRUCTIONAL  SEKVICES  T0%  THE  DISADVANTACEll 

This  project  is  designed  to  provide,  throuRh  the  use  of  a  mobile  unit,  district- 
wide,  on-site  prevocational  Instruction,  vocational  evaluation  and  job  counsellnj; 
MTvIc*^  on  a  oue  tOK)ue  or  small  group  basis  to  dlsadvantagt»d  and  handlni|i|>e<l 
n'sldents  who  are  presently  unable  to  utillie  existing  district  oducathmnl 
facilities. 

DISADVANTAGED  PROOKAMS — PRISONS 

Moraine  Park  Programs  at  the  Wisconsin  Correctional  Institution.  Fox  Ijike 

In  March,  1U73.  the  Moraine  l^rk  VTAE  District  assigned  a  full-time  staff 
monilier.  M-.  Ron  Unll.  in  work  with  the  Wlscnmsln  Division  of  Corrections  at  the 
Wisconsin  Correctional  Institution  at  Fox  I  ake  to  evaluate  existing  vmntloual- 
tiH'hnlcal  programs  to  determine  what  was  needed  to  up-grade  these  programs  In 
order  that  they  could  meet  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  VTAE  standards  for  full 
ncH-nnlltatlon  as  1-yoar  dli>lonm  programs.  He  was  also  resiKmMble  fov  develop- 
ing now  vocational  training  pnigranis  to  nuvt  the  netnls  of  Immllcapi^otl  inmates 
who  found  It  ditBcult  to  smxxHHl  in  traditional  vocational  training  programs. 

Four  separate  federal  projects  were  written  and  submitted  to  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  VT.\K  In  order  vo  receive  the  nece.«?<:ary  funding  to  "jvgrade  existing 
pn>gmms  and  to  initiate  new  vocational  training  programs  at  WCI.  These  four 
foileral  projects  are  as  follows : 

Mt'rchandi^iHff  Project 

This  program  has  been  in  operation  at  WCI  prior  to  March,  107^.  The  project 
pro|H)snl  nH]uesttHl  the  funds  to  purchase  the  equipment  and  supplies  uei^essary 
to  meet  minimum  instructional  .^ttandards  for  an  approveil  diploma  program. 
V|>ori  full  accreditation  of  the  Merchnndising  rrogram,  it  iKH-ame  the  most 
|K>pular  training  program  in  the  institution.  During  the  1073-74  8cho<il  year  71 
inniatos  have  Ikhjh  enrolled  in  Merchandising.  Twenty  will  have  complete<l  all 
rc<|ui foments  by  the  end  of  the  1973-74  school  year  and  will  l»c  issued  a  diplomn 
fnmi  the  Moraine  Park  District.  An  additional  3()  inmatt^students  are  exi>ecte<l 
to  <-omploto  th(»  entire  program  early  in  the  ll>74-7ri  school  .vear.  Twenty -eight 
.«itU(tents  In  Merchandising  have  requeste<l  that  their  tninscrii>ts  Ik*  forwanle<l 
to  other  VTAK  Districts  in  Wi.sconsin  In  order  that  they  could  <H)mplete  the 
program  In  another  school  if  they  were  paroled  prior  to  completing  at  WOI.  or 
to  have  the.se  credits  tran.sferred  to  a  two-year  A.«5.*Jociate  Degret*  I'rogram  in 
Marketing.  An  active  advi.<w>ry  eommittee  is  in  operation  for  this  program  and 
assists  In  curriculum  dev(»lopment  and  job  placement. 

CuHtodiat  ScrviC€$  Project 

This  program  was  not  In  oi)eration  at  WCI  prior  to  M1*TI  involvement.  The 
program  was  developed  for  low-abillty  inmates  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  sue* 
(  'eti  in  the  traditional  vocational  training  programs  offered  at  the  in^ttitutlon. 
This  Is  the  hrst  training  program  of  Its  kind  offered  anywhere  Ir  the  country. 
The  federal  project  provided  for  one  instructor,  the  development  of  a  Custodial 
i>er vices  laboratory  equipiJed  with  twelve  sefmrate  training  stations,  and  the 
iHiulpment  neces^mry  to  develop  custodial  skills  on  aP  types  of  floor,  wall,  celling, 
light  fixtures  and  bathroom  maintenance.  Within  a  few  months  the  program  be- 
came so  |)opular  that  a  second  Instructor  was  hired  to  accomodate  inmates  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  program.  A  twelve-passenger  vehicle  was  purchased  to  transport 
students  to  OJT  training  sites  In  communities  surrounding  the  institution  at  Fox 
Ijike.  The  program  Is  nine  months  in  duration  and  provides  for  540  hours  of 
laboratory  and  OJT  as  well  as  required  courses  in  Communications,  Mathematics 
and  Human  Relations. 

Most  of  the  men  need  remedial  instruction  in  reading  and  matheniatics  prior 
to  entering  a  regular  course  In  these  areas  and  they  are  assigned  to  a  Pre-Voca- 
tlonal  laboratory  where  they  get  Individualized  Instruction  to  up-grade  these 
nece.ssary  skills. 

Forty-four  men  have  been  enrolled  in  Custodial  fiervices  during  the  1973-74 
school  year.  Eighteen  will  have  completed  the  program  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year  and  received  a  1-year  certificate  from  MPTI  and  an  additional  18  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  all  requirements  early  in  the  l{>74-75  school  year. 

An  active  advisory  committee  is  in  operation  for  this  program  and  has  guaran- 
teed  100%  placement  of  all  grsdnates  after  they  leave  the  institution. 

Cooperative  Programming  Project 

This  project  was  submitted  to  secure  the  funding  necessary  to  up-irrad^  all  the 
existing  vocational-technical  programs  at  WCI  to  meet  Wisconsin  Board  of  VTAE 
Q    standards  for  approved  1-year  diploma  programs.  Most  of  these  vocational  pro- 
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jrrazss  were  in  operation  at  WCI  prior  to  MPTI  inTOlvemeu*,  but  none  of  them 
ciMizd  i&eiH  tbe  rte<q aired  miT^iTY^nm  staiid&rds  in  the  area  of  staff  certification, 
curriculina.  equi^Kxient  or  supplies.  At  varying  times  during  the  1973-74  school 
year  seven  prcyrains.  in  addition  to  the  Merchandising  Program,  were  fullj  ap- 
pr^tved  by  iTPTI  as  taeeting  all  minimnTn  requirements'for  l-year  diploma  status. 

Tbt^  prozrams  tdrh  the  nn2ii:«er  of  men  enrolled  and  the  ni.ail>er  of  graduates 
d'ar:u,r  :he  I^T.>-74  scbocn  year  are  as  follows : 

Number 

^sipvt  eniOt}ed  Graduates 


iscisMxx  ^txsti '-  .           .            .   .  .       .    . .  26  0 

^  »*♦  rts^r      . .  .         . . .-.  v. . .  ... . .  ...  32  9 

©•crane  s«r»r3xj "                                     .    . . .-. . . .  .  .   . . .'. . . ..... . . .  ,.  *7  3 

«lCh:r«  set  Ktnsxa               .                            . .  ..^ .        .       .    .    31  7 

Sti*!  «^{i.T<  acc  £Us»  Tj»!ct»rjc      21  I 

•*ciri  ..                             .V.     ....  ..........  51  12 
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rti?  rr^inn  wxs  ecrr** :  jce       $c:cifk  »»y  »c  m  n«st  cises  ti)e  students  hive  not  hid  in  opportunity  to  corn- 

F  additi  -nal  T-vaiioLal-technical  training  programs  are  offered  at  WCI  and 
f^ill  appr  vai  is  pendlniT  L^n  thes^e  pn:»grajns.  The  number  of  students  in  these 
pr-"^r:inis  are  is  follows : 

Vumber 

Fr>"Cr2.lli:  Enrolled 

AutA  rane-ap  and  serricing   20 

Carpentry   27 

Mai5o,irr    23 

M-xiiaiiic:ii  drsfriiic   21 

In  addirion  :>  :he  f-reTirusly  mentioned  vocational  training  programs,  a  fully 
€*v-"»P5:*^i  Pre-V.x^t:'  t^l  Laboratory  has  been  developed  at  WCI  for  students  who 
reieri  r>f=3ed:a^l  reading  sni  mathematics  before  they  can  enroll  in  the  diploma 
i-r^^ntds.  Emricg  the  19r3-74  school  year.  men  have  been  enrolled  in  this 
resiirdi^l  "ai>:ratory.  ^  of  which  have  developed  sufficient  skills  to  transfer  to 
:ipprvv€%i  %ccstionai  diploira  programs. 

Plcccmoit        Fonoic-vp  Project 

IjKie  '  2  the  1973-74  school  year  it  became  en^ient  that  the  men  graduating 
f-^.>m  app-v->ved  MPTI  programs  were  goiiig  to  need  assistance  in  job  placement 
n?»>n  their  re^le^5>?  ana  ais.-*  assistance  in  transferring  credits  to  other  technical 
ia>:ira:es  ard  universiries  within  the  state.  With  all  the  changes  that  took  place 
:n  th^  crrricnlum  development  of  the  vocational  programs  at  WCI.  It  was  also 
im?»,'»r:an;  chat  w^  have  a  concentrated  fallow-up  on  a  statewide  basis  In  order 
tt  It  we  couid  determine  if  we  are  meeting  the  n^e&s  of  the  business  and  industry 
which  empJoys  the  graduates.  In  February.  1973,  a  full*time  Placei  ent  and 
F'^l!.^w-ap  Speci^ilist  was  employed  by  MPTI  to  meet  these  objectives. 

Tais  p^r^or.  works  with  each  man  in  the  school  prt^mm  during:  the  parole 
pramin^  perirxi  to  assist  him  in  developing  a  parole  plan.  All  credentials  are 
gathered  and  forwarxied  to  other  schools  of  higher  education  when  the  released 
inmate  desir>i?s  to  o^ntanue  his  education  after  release.  The  Placement  and  1*"^- 
I'-'w  i-ifice  at  WCI  w-vks  with  the  Offender  Counselor  in  every  Wisconsin 
^'are  Employrsen:  office  in  the  state  to  assist  the  man  to  secure  a  job  in  the  voca- 
ti'^na;  arv^a  for  which  he  received  hi^  training  at  WCL  Fox  Lake. 

It  :s  planned  that  a  minimum  of  three  follo-v-u^-ks  with  the  ex-Inmate,  his  em- 
pl'-^yer  and  his  parr>  agent  will  be  undertaken  during  the  first  year  after  his 
relea«^. 

.\t  t"!ro  time  '^f  this  writirx  verv  few  of  the  graduates  have  been  released  from 
ru«t«>iy  Fi fry-two  cf  c^reiity  ''973-74  eradustos  art^  still  Incarcerated  at  WCL 
?r.d  twelve  have  N?^n  transferred  to  the  minimum  <^urity  camp  system. 

Of  the  six  ffradtiates  who  have  been  paroled,  one  is  working  in  a  training  re- 
l.iTF^i  with  an  exc*>nent  salary,  two  ha-e  transferred  their  credits  to  'ontinue 
th^ir  edtication  at  other  $>chrK>ls.  two  are  outside  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  have 
n«^f  N>^?n  o^ntacted  as  yet.  and  one  Is  reincarcerated. 

Wi-hi*:  tn^  T>eTt  ««everal  months  many  of  the  mduates  shonid  be  released 
frt'^m  r-:«t-xiv.  Th<*  plac»'menr  nffioe  has  worked  with  these  men  as  follows: 
t?o  hrve  been  interviewed  f nr  school  placement, 
C7  have  tven  interviewed  for  ji'>b  placement. 
O   „     3  have  be«n  interviewed  for  apprenticeship  placement. 
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Pre-vocationai  Training  ^'Jtanoma  r^ainnuj  imt  r'nmaisUn? 
The  purpose  o<  this  prmeci:  is  or  v?mcmnt       cs^io&auiL  d  ^  vnsiziana} 

vDcationai  tmimng  in  cixe  amciime  ^op  r^uts^  otil  Tenvidinc  'vncatinnal 
eounseiing  aervices. 

In  addition*  tiu»  project  intends  :u  Jvyrir  ^armmatnnp  ^  ^nunfi  wnrt  Jor 
varied  vocationai  prvjp^uzi^  ixt  iL-,wiitifa  jy  oliicsiutf  !^K:iimaL  lustltrnfe. 
The  first  two  are : 

(1)  An  IS'Week  vooaciomii  weiuin^  jnipam  mimiiif  mat  if  i%ft-tnme  cnmhlne- 
tion  welders* 

(2)  A  nine-inontii  rocacionai  olpioma  ir^jjpant  :rsj.mnj?  mat  ix  hftrnmf  Jnnfi 
service  aaaistaats  or  insdtricionai  -vfics^^cs  oiJuUt:!^^iijp  Jfir  ^nhp  Tainted  to 
serving  focus  in  insntucions  mciuuln^f  aiwpitai&  mnsm?  lumis&  dcr  rtcTf  rei>- 
ters.  school  csfeceriaa,  docmitoribs*  ^nd  itiier  ^anm;:  asnuidiRhinanTS. 

Also,  a  pre-vocational  adult  batac  ^ucactm  .miumrmrr  ftuit  intr  this^  prr- 
smm  in  order  to  help  aien  with  less  "rhan  x  imni  jsuifc  asnwv^amen:  lf»ve.  rr  he 
rraine*!  for — at  the  very  Tninininni — 'h^  -e^^  it«nat  ii  vmist  xr  ieurt  t  suieohle 
occupationaX  aiuIL 

Certificate  Level  Fr^jgram  ui  C^sanetuiojjr    "V^SjcviRSit  Bnni;  Inr  Vomer. 

This  project  will  u'ontinue  "ro  ^niviue  jrir  ?  -^nanmiuf  -rrtilnUir  pr/^rran: 
cosmetology  through  the  esta/iilaaea  ic^inswt  .-jsnevuslixr  ichAo.  tnr  ont-thir^  ir 
one-haif  of  the  Inmate  popuiacon. 

Home  imi  ?amilp'  ^uaugsmtstn: 

Historical  DevelopmenC 

1.  Since  the  advent  of  the  7«icacomu  o^msnamsius  tiif  HoraiiK  Park 
District  has  activeiy  punrand  ^ding  mmits  x^ianiH  mmsr  Ito  F  o!  rhf  Amen 6- 
nieuts  for  programs  wnich  womu  incvurage  3umtt  Jirjmnmir*  if  frreater 
con;ft</crarion  ro  ^toaai  ind  j%iturru  rjiutttumt^.  ITlimupi  ^nfi!cu)Q&ii2ftc  Home- 
making  instrucuon,  Parent-Cliild  ISduuaaun  ^isxmtss^  tavL  m^m  r^^2anIi5  lP7j;-74 
rhr»)ugh  Home  and  Famii7  ilunagenieuc  :«ustf«£^  :aM  nr^miL  fmu.  nl  tliiF  fund- 
ing— to  improve  tile  aume  •invrr»)mntinc  ma  ue  oimlt::^  ol.  iimiiir  liJ** — beez 
sustained* 

2.  Since  January  oi  lOTX  the  ?n)gram  ms  ii:g%ii?KUi*ftt  l  nanim.  <*v<iintionnrv 
process  ranging  from  totally  Jidividuaii»jd  nwrmmmi.  u  RmtiL  frrnof  and  jnd:- 
vidualized  instruction,  to  .urse  jr^mp  Jiscricrri/ii  vici  ^»itrr  limliftc  indlvjda&ll»^ 
instruction*  In  all  mstancwj  the  -•urrnraiunx  latf  Jvfsi.  ossgniftc  irrnvifie  dlf" 
a*lvantai;ed  homemaiiers  wrtii  in  -ispowin*  t  rjunimaieaifi?^  Tirocmut  <ii  3nmr 
Economics  instruction  foods  xnd  auEr::t:on.  nimej'^  mrm&^man^  homf  manape* 
meat,  home  funushings  and  ippdiuicw*  ^nr*n*mnif  imt  Jnnt  Trf^ssrvntinr*  imKir 
'•onsumerism,  dorhmg.  ihild  ^)wni  ana  iev>ii(oimiim;  ft  rommunirr  re- 
si>an?e8  and  emergency  home  ^-arw. 

3.  Students  eiigiole  ff)r  -iit?  ^nHcmrn  it**  ueualfH»i  ^nnufrt  :ilose  rnnj**»nitinT. 
wirii  Social  Service  jgencios  and  )riier  iodUi  .-mcin7i:% 

TJ~7,/  Project 

In  i'tjrpt)rut:on  ^£  two  fonner  ^nj^ects — ^ui'^-iiua*ii^i.  BnntiuxiLUin^  tinr.  Vlt- 
t*nt-L"hild  Educaclun — into  jne  ?r')iecr;^  Hume  uiu  Tlimi:'  lUunajnniiejiv  vrjif  ur- 
eoiui)li4.hed  Junng  riscal  7ear  Ui^J^^-*.  .'hiiu  r^m  inu.  minswi-^tint*  irtontifiec 
in  a  nominal  re^un  u  scuar    is  ^)  najor  v*ir^  iirnvjitM.  tn*  zln  firs:  tlmf 

to  o nil  hie  sciuieacs  to  actenu         ^mp  ^ev^sous^ 

V  }\ir  fuil-Qme  ami  thre^  ^arr:  cme  Jiscrju^r/rrf  Tr^n^mw  Ji?^ur*r»nr  a:  f  vf 
•••*nrers  on  a  regular  "veeKir  laisis  t^)r  -jiir^-'ue  v^iess.  7**A''ia5c  it  f?^e-v.r««>k 
<*»cinenr:*  and  running  !oncurrenay.  '^rve  j.as?5*£<  vwr*f  oJVar-x.  ni  i  wwsclr  hft*?!*. 
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in  each  center.  In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  clams,  instructors  de« 
veluped  and  taught  small  groups  whenerer  and  wherever  possible;  i.e.,  in  homes, 
utmrtment  complexes  and  community  buildings  where  rent  was  gratis. 

Individualised  instruction,  a  vital  part  of  the  project  in  the  past,  was  consid* 
erably  diminished  thisi^rear  due  to  a  State  Board  Directive.  However,  because 
of  agency,  student  and  instructor  sentiment,  total  elimination  of  this  component 
was  blocked.  It  is  strongly  held  by  these  groups  that  some  individuals  can  experi- 
ence effective  growth  only  through  the  one-to-one  student-teacher  relationsLii). 

Children,  too,  were  exposed  to  a  Tariety  of  activities  and  subject  matter  pro- 
vided  by  a  staff  of  fifteen  trained  child  care  aides.  Supervised  play  experiences 
for  the  children  were  provided  to  enrich  their  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
development. 

Evaluation,  of  the  Program 

Several  types  of  evaluation  instruments  have  been  developed  and  used  through* 
out  the  three  full  years  of  the  project  (see  attachments  of  the  1973-74  $tud€nt, 
inMtruotor  and  child  core  aide  evaluations).  Student  evaluaUons  of  the  program 
over  the  past  three  years  have  not  reflected  a  single  negative  comment  regarding 
the  goals  or  purposes  of  the  project  Perceptions  regarding  the  instructors,  teach< 
ing  methodology,  project  activities,  child  care,  and  transportation  have  all  been 
positive;  however,  students  have  offered  several  suggestions  regarding  future 
offerings  and  activities. 

Teacher  evaluation  is  two-fold  encompassing  that  of  evaluation  of  the  project 
and  its  intended  goals  and  outcomes  and  that  of  $tuderU  evaluation.  The  teadi* 
ing  staff  (already  aware  of  low-income  life  styles  and  adept  in  <levcloplng  teach- 
ing plans  and  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged)  is  totally 
dedicated  to  these  types  of  projects;  therefore,  their  evaluations,  although 
heavily  weighted  on  the  positive  side,  also  serve  as  self-evaluations  reflecting 
means  of  i)ersonal  involvement.  Instructor  evaluation  of  each  student  is  on-going. 
iCach  class  begins  with  a  pretest  and  ends  with  a  post-test.  Because  many  adults 
<e8i)eciaUy  disadvantaged  adults)  have  not  been  exposed  to  testing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  formal  wriuen  tests  are  avoided.  On  ttds  basis,  two  types  of  meas- 
urHueut  are  utilized.  Skill  performance  is  objectively  measured,  and  progress 
in  the  affective  domain  must  necessarily  be  subjective. 

In  brief  summary,  these  are  some  of  the  bebavioml  changes  reflecting  the 
most  value  in  terms  of  student  growth : 

a.  Improved  nutritional  hahit9: 

improved  meal  planning  (consideration  of  Basic  4) ; 
better  shopping  practices ; 
l)etter  food  buying  and  storage. 

b.  Improved  home  tnanagement  and  houMng: 
tietter  budgeting  and  money  management ; 

improved  awareness  of  consumer  prot:ction  laws  and  agencies; 
improved  upkeep  of  present  home  furnishings ; 

increased  knowledge  of  renter-landlord  relationships,  rights,  responsibilities. 

c.  Improved  per9onal  and  family  huffiene: 
l)etter  accomplishment  of  grooming  tasks. 

d.  Improved  health  practica  and  Manitation  of  garbage  and  waste: 
improved  rodent  control; 

increased  knowledge  of  sound  first  aid  practice  ^  and  home  nursing. 

e.  Better  understanding  of  child  care  practices: 
improved  physical  care; 

improved  parental  concern ; 

l»etter  use  of  constructive  play  activities ; 

increased  knowledge  of  consumerism  for  children. 

f.  Improved  clothing  and  laundering  practices: 
able  to  make  better  selection  of  clothing  and  fabric ; 
better  able  to  repair  and  renovate  clothing; 
improved  knowledge  of  garment  constmction ; 

improved  awareness  of  need  for  sorting  clothing  for  laundering; 
better  use  of  laundry  aids ; 

added  pride  in  results  of  better  laundering  techniques. 
Child  care  aides  (for  the  first  time  in  73-74)  were  also  asked  to  evaluate  the 
program.  All  eleven  of  the  fifteen  evaluations  returned  were  supportive  of  the 
project  and  especially  supportive  of  the  child  care  component.  Aldef,  like  the 
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instructors,  offered  several  suggestions  for  Improving  the  child  care  facilities, 
equipment  and  routines. 

Siffnificant  Data  and  Coiti 

Significant  data  found  on  the  following  two  (2)  pages  summarizes  and/or 
identifies:  (1)  student  numbers  served  per  year,  <2)  cost^,  and  (3)  a  student 
profile. 

JtecommendaUom 

1.  Federal  funding,  established  under  the  1968  Amendments,  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  District  in  the  form  of  seed  money.  This  program,  like  other 
federally  sponsored  programs,  would  tend  toward  extinction  as  the  seed  moneys 
diminish  on  a  yearly  basis.  Because  the  program  is  designed  to  deal  with  cultural 
and  social  problems,  it  cannot  be  equated  with  fonnulised  vocational  education. 
However,  it  is  a  very  unique  form  of  education — education  at  its  best — because 
it  deals  directly  with  what  is  relevant  to  the  student.  Tax  money  spent  on  this 
basis — to  improve  the  quality  of  home  and  family  life  totally  independent  of  a 
system  of  handouts — should  continue  to  be  supported  with  adequate  percentages 
of  federal  dollars. 

2.  Categorical  funding  has  been  too  restrictive  in  the  past.  On  this  basis,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  law  retain  the  25%  commitment  for  **8pecial  needs**  groups 
but  that  local  administration  of  these  funds  be  flexible. 

3.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  pcdltlcal  practice  of  funding  programs 
monUis  after  the  beginning  of  the  flscal  year  should  be  re'^ised^  and  that  Districts 
would  receive  notification  of  approval  or  rejection  in  advance. 

4.  The  obligation  of  funds  (by  project)  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
unrealistic.  Provisions  for  the  carryover  of  funds  is  recommended. 

PART  F-CONSUMCft  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  {DISADVANTAGED)  STUDENT  AND  RNANCIAL 

SUMMARY  DATA 


Ntunter 

of  Total  Actual      Ftdtral  funds         District  funds 

Fiscil   studtnts  approvad  projtct    

Project                    yaar     served  projact  costs  Parctnt      Amount  Parcant  Amoimt 


Individializad  bomamafc* 

27 

$9,  $03 

f6,lll.tt 

85 

85.194.78 

15 

8916. 7Z 

Indniduaiaad  homtiMk* 

11970-71 

141 

28.0t8 

24.3S3.$7 

90 

21.927.21 

10 

2.436.3» 

Indivtdualizad  homamak* 

1971-72 

2$3 

71.200 

72.1(1.93 

85 

81,343.59 

15 

10.825.34 

Individualized  homanuk- 

1972-73 

313 

10.011 

77, 711. 27 

70 

54.452.49 

30 

23,336.78 

1972-73 

123 

29,409 

24,779.11 

85 

21,062.90 

15 

3.716.9S 

Home  and  family  Manaia* 

429 

1973-74 

75,77« 

65.474.08 

76U 

50.087.87 

23W 

15.386.41 

i  2  montt»  of  aparation. 
>  6  mo  of  aparauoA. 

STUDENT  PROHU  FEDERAL  PROJECT  10-005-1 5 1-S24  HOME  AND  FAMILY  MANAGEMENT  FISCAL  YEAR  1973-741 

Numtwr  Percant 


Age  groups: 

0tol8  

18  to  21  

22 to 44  ..; 

45;«64......V.:.;:.:....-... 

65  plus  -.•.>.•.-..-...- 

Not  aveiUble .  .>:.;. .:.  .>:.:  

Educatton  levels: 

High  school  diploma... -.  ... 

9  toll  

5t0  8..^.:.<.x-:->^-.>— ■: 
ItO  5....  .... x-. 

hot  avuUbla.   

Public Ksistjnce  

NonweHara  .> 

Employed  

Unemployed  .>  .> . . 

Sea  footrote  at  end  of  table. 


1 

27 
186 

39 
21 
7 

135 
75 
56 
8 
7 

101 
180 
69 

2n 


0.5 
9.5 
66.0 
14.0 
7.5 

2  5 

48  0 

210 
19.0 

3  0 
2.0 

38.0 
640 
25  0 
75  0 
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STUDENT  •ftOflLE  FEDERAL  fROiECT  lO-OOS-l 51-524  HOME  AND  FAMtLY  MANAGEMENT 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973-74  ^-Continutd 


NumtMf 

Percent 

Ethnic  croup: 

Spantsn  Americm.. . .  . . ... .  .  . . . . 

.>  ....  .:.      .  .  .  .>-.>  .  .  .  .-.  .>  10 

4.0 

AiMi  K»n  Ifldufl  . .-. .      .  .  . .   . . 

l.O 

CtUCJSiafl. . .  ......  .>  .  .  .-.»>  ...  .  .  .>•- .:. . . .:.»:.:. . 

.>:.....  .    .  ......  269 

95.0 

.>-><^.<.>^..-^.-^  27 

9.6 

f •maii«. . .-.  .V-.X. .w.'. .  .'....•.*.'.•. . . .V.  

 254 

90.4 

H«ndictppfd  .> . ..  .>:.-...-.                ........ . 

29.0 

1  This  profilt  1$  based  on  infornution  citantd  from  281  Ftdtrai  forms  avaiUblo  at  tho  timt  this  rtpott  was  compiltd. 

Nota:  StuCant  profile:  Th«  averagt  student  turolled  lo  tMs  project  is  uiMmployed  Caitctsitn  female  in  the  26  to  44  age 
group  pcssessini  an  educational  level  above  the  9th  grade. 


ORIENTATION  OF  EMOTIONALLY  DISTUR&EO  PEBSONS  TO  ENTEB  THE  WOULD  OF  WORK 
THROUaU  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Historical  Development 

Fiscal  year  73-74  marked  the  second  year  of  federal  funding  which  made  It 
possible  to  provide  *Xife  Adjustment  classes**  to  patients  residing  In  the  district's 
three  mental  health  centers.  Initially  begun  in  1969  at  the  Dodge  CSoonty  Mental 
Health  Center,  and  taught  by  a  volunteer,  It  soon  became  apparent  that  a  specific 
need  existed  which  warranted  the  employment  of  a  professional  home  economist. 
The  Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute  became  Involved  and  from  late  *09  through 
June  of  1972,  an  instructor  was  hired  through  the  Field  Services  Division  to 
teach  these  classes  on  a  limited  basis. 

Throughout  this  period  the  concept  of  mental  health  care  changed  drastically : 
patient  care  became  reality-based.  On  this  premise  the  Technical  Institute,  al- 
ready aware  of  the  fact  that  these  classes  were  of  Immeasurable  value  to  pre- 
release  patients,  decided  to  expand  the  curriculum  and  extend  the  classes  to  the 
three  mental  health  centers  within  Its  geographic  boundaries. 

The  classes,  which  run  In  three  15-week  segments,  four  hours  per  week  for  all 
three  groups,  are  designed  to  provide  educational  experiences  which  will  enable 
the  patients  to  prepare  for  entry  back  Into  ^ae  community,  family  living,  and 
the  world  of  work.  This  preparation  for  Independent  living  or  foster  home  living 
Is  facilitated  through  group  Instruction  in  occupational  orientation,  homemak- 
Ing  skills,  personal  development,  consumer  education,  and  utilization  of  com- 
munlt.v  resources.  As  the  patient  Improves,  thi*  emphasis  changes  from  basic 
homeniaking  skills  to  community  orientation  and  then  to  job  exploration  within 
the  center.  The  final  step  in  the  process  is  to  place  the  patient  In  a  sheltered  work- 
shop environment  or  to  place  him  iu  competitive  work  In  the  community.  The 
objectives  then  are : 

1.  T')  provide  a  coordinated  educational  program  In  the  county  mental 

centers. 

2.  To  provide  patients  with  an  orientation  to  the  world  of  work. 

3.  To  provide  patients  with  a  knowledge  of  various  occupations  through 

e.xposure  to  a  variety  of  specific  job  experiences  Inside  the  mental 
health  centers:  I.e.,  laundry,  housekeeping,  maintenance,  kitchen  areas, 
clerical. 

4.  To  provide  the  training  and  education  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  client 

assigned  to  this  project. 

5.  To  develop  each  person's  capacity  to  becotje  r.  wage  earning  member  with- 

in the  community. 

0.  To  develop  within  the  client  the  skills  to  effectively  function  In  another 
environment:  the  communit.\,  the  job  market,  the  family. 
While*  the  program  was  initially  written  for  Institutionalized  persons,  out- 
patients and/or  day  treatment  r^tients  are  gradually  beinp:  included.  Again,  as 
with  nil  federally  funded  projects.  Inter-agency  cooperation  and  effort  are  of 
paramount  Importance  in  identifying  and  coordinating  referrels  and  plans  for 
each  Individual.  Excellent  Inter-agency  cooperation  and  communication  have 
l>een  maintained  throughout  the  existence  of  this  project. 

Evaluation  of  Project 

Patients  placed  In  all  three  groups— the  basic  group,  the  Intermediate  grotm 
or  the  advance  group— are  subjected  to  the  same  evaluation  scale  which  Is 
completed  every  three  weeks  for  each  patient.  Significant  Individuals—  social 
workers,  nurses,  occupational  therapists— **Sit  ln*»  on  the  evaluation  which  is 
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essentially  completed  by  the  classroom  instructor  istudeut  evaluation  and  teacher 
evaluation  forms  are  attached).  Bascni  ui>on  consensus  of  the  stnfflng,  a  student 
is  advanced  or  demoted  as  the  case  may  be,  or  is  recoumiended  as  a  potenUal 
release. 

Teacher  evaluation  forms  are  completed  twice  a  year — at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  and  at  the  <>nd  of  .Time,  lliese  evaluations  are  also  used  to  make  changes 
\\  ithin  the  ))rogrun),  teaching  methodohigy,  or  teacher  behavior. 

Significani  Data  and  Vostft 

Sienificant  dnta  relating  to  the  number  of  students  enrolle<l  since  1909,  project 
costM  and  imtient  salary  information  for  190^74  are  suunuarize<l  on  the  follow ^ 
i  ng  charts. 

PT  B  (102b)  DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED  ORIENTATION  OF  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  TO  ENTER  WORLD 
OF  WORK  THROUGH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

STUDCNT  SUMMARY  DATA 


Fiscal 


1960-70 »         1970-71         1971-72         1972-73  197J-74 


Number  of  Students  served    Ill  students  served  between  September  19G9  151  160 

and  June  30. 1972. 

Number  of  Patients/studtnti  released  34  of  the  111  served  were  released  between  38  38 

fro.ii  rr.crtt'tl  health  centers  September  1969  and  Jurte  3C,  1972 

Number  uf  placed  in  employ.nent. . ... .  IS  entered  competitive  emolcY.Tiertt  between  23  15 

Septe.-nber  1969  and  June  30.  1972. 
dumber  of  placed  tnottier  vocational  or  1  plac«d  jn  full-timt  profirv  ,i  at  Madison  31  24 

collegiate  classes  or  programs  Technrcal  College;  91  placed  in  adult  basic 

education. 


1  Not  federally  tunded  uitil  September  1972,  these  classes  were  taught  on  a  very  part-time  basts  at  the  Dodge  County 
M«ntal  Health  Center  in  Juneau 

FINANCIAL  DATA 


1969  1972         1972-73  1973-74 


Total  approved. . .  .z.-.v.-x. .» 


Actual  cost  . . .  .-.»  .,- .  -> . .'.>- 
Federal  share  . . . ,  - . 

Per  ceM .  .V. ,  .x.>  - . . 
District  share. .:.  .> , 

Percent ......  .-.:.:.:.  .>  .»:.  -:.> 


t  Throufti  May  31, 1)74. 

I'.VY  Scales  of  Thikteen  Patients  Placbd  in  Competitive  Employment 
DcftlKO  1973-74 

Since  the  major  goal  of  the  pi<)Ject  is  cO  prepare  patients  for  re-entry  into  the 
community,  follow-up  after  release  has  not  been  included  as  a  project  component. 

llie  following  chart  developed  from  ^nfoimation  t.'iken  from  hospital  records 
depicts  that  13  out  of  14  patients  placed  in  competitive  employment  are  now 
tcape  eamtrs  and  taxpayers. 


Living 

P*^ient         Pay  scale  arrangements 

Living 

Patient         Pay  scale  arrangement; 

A                  .      «  $1 . 90  Acaftment. 

B                         M.90  Mental  health  centir. 

C.  -.-.                     -2.00  Apartment 

D.  ..-.                  »260  00  Do, 
£.<....-.-.  V......       <  3  50  Homr 

F                         M.50  Do. 

G. -..-.  .                 <3.50  Mental  health  center. 

H.  ..............      »M.90  Home 

I.  -...;......-.:...       *2.bO  Do 

J...............       *2.50  Apa.tment 

K *2.50  Do. 

L, . .»:. . ...       <  2. 00  Mental  health  center. 
M...... <2.00  Do. 

I  New  minimum  wage  laws  have  gone  into  effect  since  these  individuals  begtin  employment 
3  Mainstream. 
>  Month 
•  Hour. 


Thtst  ctatses  were  not  fed-     |U,4S7.00  |21,S28.00 
erally  funded  during  this 


period,  September  1969- 
June  30, 1972. 


15.792.04  1  17.923.15 

1U844.03  1  1Z,006.51 

(75)  (67) 

3,948.01  5,914.64 

(25)  (23) 
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RecommendatiOHi 

1.  Retain  the  present  2o%  funding  for  provision  of  projects  for  special  net^N 

groups.  ,      *    -  1. 

2.  Provide  advance  notification  of  project  approval  (prior  to  July  1  of  each 
year).  The  present  practice — funding  programs  -t-C  months  after  the  lK»glnnlnK 
of  the  riscal  year— creates  Insecurity  among  fitaff,  hinders  good  lilring  practi<*e.H. 
ami  greatly  diminishes  service  to  students. 

3.  Tiie  practice  of  Imposing  i»enalties  on  districts  for  failure  to  obligate  funds 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fl>;cal  year  Is  unrealistic.  rro\l«lons  for  the  curry -over 
of  nnohllgatHi  funds  sliould  be  extended  beyond  July  1. 

4.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a  bloi'k  grant  of  money  be  awardwl  spon'Jors 
to  be  distributed  Jr.  the  form  of  scholarships,  loans,  etc.  to  .^students  bawd  on 
IK^rsona!  need. 

Rr8f..\rch  Pkoject.s— 1073 

1.    PROBLEM    RK.\RCU    OF    TUE    8ERVICK8    PROVIDEU    A  Nil    THE    IN  MET    XKEDS  OK 
mS.M)V.\NT.\GEI)  AM)   HAXUICAPPKD  RKSI DENTS  OK  MORAIXC  P.VRK 

.VII  private  and  public  agencies  who  provide  educatbmal  services  to  the  dlsad- 
vnnfage<l  and  handlcapi)ed  were  lnvoIve<l  In  the  project.  Problems  In  dell\er.\  of 
service'^,  quality  of  Kcrvlce.  and  the  extent  of  .services  were  uncovered  and  rM-U 
agency  Is  working  on  a  solution  to  the  problems. 

2.  KV.M.ITATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HUMAN*  RELATIONS,  COVRSE  NO.  8<l0~51 

The  results  of  fh'ls  evaluation  have  brought  about  changes  In  the  course  that 
make  It  more  reb'vaut  to  the  needs  of  vocational-technical  students.  This  ua< 
a  statewide  project. 

.1.  FKASIBIl.ITY  STVnY  FOR  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COOPERATIVE  KDVCATION 

This  projwt  has  determlnwl  that  Moraine  Park  has  the  cooperation  of  stu- 
donU.  staff  administration,  employers,  employees,  and  labor  In  Implementing 
the  cooperative  program.  This  program  will  provide  experiences  In  business  and 
industry  not  now  available  to  students  and  extend  the  campus  facilities  from 
their  present  walls  to  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  This  Is  a  giant  step  forward 
In  improving  the  delivery  sy^tem  of  educational  exi)erlences.  Thin  project  will  be 
impIementiHl  this  year. 

4.  COMPREHENSIVE  CARKCR  EnVCATlON  CE.^TER 

This  project  has  made  possible  the  distribution  of  career  education  materials 
to  all  high  s<-h(K)ls  In  the  district  and  has  prevented  the  n^  for  duplk^tion  of 
nmterlals.  It  also  ha.s  provided  the  student  with  a  greater  amount  of  resources 
from  which  to  make  choices  In  careers.  This  project  will  continue  uext  year. 

5.  PROBLEM  EVALt'ATlON 

This  project  involved  students,  staff,  coordinators,  administrators,  employers, 
employees,  and  advisory  conuulttees  to  determine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  present  curriculum  In  preparation  of  students  for  employment.  The  com- 
presen«lve  study  has  provided  information  necessary  for  an  orderly  revision  of 
curriculum.  T»ie  revisions  will  Improve  the  qnallty  of  onr  graduates  and  will 
provide  Industry  and  business  with  better  trained  employees. 

Part  B — Hegvlar 

RI-OCK-TYrE  apprenticeship  RELATED  TRAININ^O  PROGRAMS 

With  the  help  of  this  project  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Te<hnlcfll  and 
Adidt  Education  Is  able  to  come  very  close  to  their  mandate  of  providing  re- 
bitcd  instruction  to  all  apprentices  in  the  state. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  enijiloyer  and  to  take  advantage  of  his  slack  work- 
lug  |>erlods.  fhl<  project  will  utilize  the  '•block-tyj)e"  method  for  related  appren- 
ticeship instruction  for  unique  occujiatlonal  sreap.  The  unlnue  occupational 
areas  are  fluwe  areas  where  there  are  very  few  apprentices  In  a  particular  wcu- 
pation  in  any  (»ne  location  tbrotighout  the  state. 
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This  "blofk-type"  iiu»th<xl  <»f  instru<-ti<»n  is  plunned  to  eonwntnite  thf  iiistrue- 
tion  in  weekly  block  units  instead  of  utilizing  the  tniditioual  one-half  or  one 
day  iier  week  or  alternate  weekly  methods. 


This  projection  has,  over  the  |mst  three  years,  dcveloiKMl  and  iujph'uu»«t<il  a 
state-wide  three-week  eurriculum  develoinuent  trainJuj:  workHhop  for  teachers 
presently  employed  in  Wie  vocational,  technlcjil  and  udidt  education  svsteni  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  teachers  Involved  have  been  euRaffed  in  learning  concepts  related  to  en- 
vironmental education.  They  have  disc  ivered  wajs  of  integrating  these  con- 
<-epts  into  their  respective  curricuhinis  through  the  use  of  inulti-meilla  svstcnis. 


Found  on  the  following  iwges  will  l)e  a  finnneini  suinninrv  of  the  frtlenil  nroj- 
tM'ts  offered  during  tlie  ll>73-74  school  year  through  the  Moraine  l»ark  Technical 
Institute.  Also  included  nre  the  projected  programs  for  the  1974-75  fiscal  vt^ar. 


ENVIRONMENTAK  EDVOATION 


FI.NANCTAL  SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  srPPORTED  VOCATIONAL 
KDUCATIO.N  PROJECTS 
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CONSTRUCnoJ*  rCNOIIfO 

The  Moraine  Park  DlMtrlct  Is  one  of  the  last  districts  to  utIHie  Tocatloiml 

our  hresent  ImlldlnR  pnigram  of  $4,325,000  utillred  the  vocational  act  con- 
.>tnutloii  money  of  |212,000.  This  dollar  amount  Is  4.nc  of  the  total 
lion  iin»jeit.  In  addition  to  the  vocational  edm^atlon  act  money,  an  addltkuia 
SUKUKH)  will  \ie  granted  for  the  comitrictlon  project.  This  will  make  a  t(»tal 
of  $:U2.000  of  federal  funds  to  be  utilised.  Thl*  amounU  to  a  percentage  of 

^'llje^Mow  District  Is  late  getting  their  facilities  up-to^ate  to  l>e 

alilo  to  provide  the  program  offerings  required  for  a  diatrlct  of  this  sire.  lie- 
raust*  the  district  has  l>een  late  In  starting  Its  construction  i»roject,  we  have 
HMvIved  a  nnuh  sumller  jiercentage  of  federal  help  In  minting  our  total  cost 
than  the  «*arlv  arrlver>»  at  the  tHMistructlon  fund  trough.  Hopefully,  this  situa- 
tion <s»uhl  l>e  ovmnmie  In  future  vcK-atlonal  acts  with  continual  supiwrt  for  ean- 
.>t  met  Ion  j>rojeots. 

KK<^MMENI».\TION  FOR  CONSXDF.K.\TXON  XX  NKW  VOCATION'AL  FJ)UCATION  XJCCX8t.\TlON' 

1.  Consideration  to  move  away  from  specific  categorical  aids  to  a  more  gen- 
eral rate^rorv  aid  apj>roaeli. 

i'onnnvnt.—Thv  sjieclfic  categorical  restrictions  have  prevented  us  from  pro- 
viding f^mtprrhrntiirc  student  neeil  fulfillment  In  that  we  had  to  write  separate 
prtrjiosnU  for  liouieinaklug,  handlcupjHjd  and  disadvantaged.  Example:  If  a 
pt*r.M»u  weviU  Adult  Basic  Kdueatlon  at  the  same  time  he  Is  disadvantaged  and 
n«MKlM  a  skin  trahdng  pn»grani.  supplemented  with  a  consumer  preparation,  he 
must  be  enrolled  In  three  different  i»n»Ject& 

•J.  Ue<*onnuendlng  that  tO^c  of  the  funding  allocated  on  any  project  or  cate- 
gorlnil  area  l»e  available  to  the  siwnsor  of  the  project  for  use  on  a  flexible  basis 
:!s  the  neetl  arises  within  the  project. 

rVi»imc«f.~\Vhen  .vou  plan  a  project  a  year  In  advance  you  can  t  anticipate 
all  the  needs  of  every  Individual. 

:\.  Recommend  that  what  seems  to  be  a  congressional  practice  of  funding 
pro;;rHms  nwmtlis  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  should  be  altered  so 
that  one  c  an  deliver  services  with  full"  knowledge  that  funding  Is  Indeed  avail- 
able. 

4-  Recommend  that  pritvlslons  for  monetary  payments  of  stipends,  scholar- 
shliis,  loans,  grants,  etc.  are  presently  not  adequate  to  serve  the  special  needs 
;'rou)is. 

f'o»ittic«/.~Supi)osedly  this  problem  area  should  be  covered  under  the  new 
VIVVX  legislation.  It  Is  to  a  limited  extent.  The  **Blot-ln**  students  through  CKTA 
do  receive  a  stl|>end,  but  the  way  It  Is  administered  and  presented  to  the  Indi- 
vidual It  gives  them  the  feeling  of  receiving  ft  wage  or  welfare  payment  rather 
than  a  scholarjihip.  We  feel  that  the  best  approach  would  be  the  provision  for 
a  UUH'k  grant  of  money  which  would  be  awarded  to  the  local  spon.^or  (the 
<(  hool)  to  Ik*  dlstrlbutwl  to  the  student  based  on  j^ersonal  needs  as  determined 
by  the  IrK-al  s|»^>n»or.  The  local  Ri)onRor*K  plan  for  this  service  would  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  time  (»f  the  jiro|)osa!  but  would  contain  flexible  features. 

AVam/*/r.—r nder  CETA  we  are  to  serve  welfare,  disadvantaged,  underem- 
ployed and  unemployed.  These  Individuals,  when  they  are  slotted  Into  our 
full-time.  (ai-g(»Ing  programs,  without  supportive  services,  their  chances  of 
.>ur<-ee<llng  are  greatly  les.s.  Services  that  we  are  talking  about  are  tutoring, 
eliibl  <*nre.  roun>:eling  and  trau.«sportatlon. 

Re<-onunend  that  all  future  vocational  wlucation  leslslatlon  .should  be 
coordinated  a»<  an  Integral  jmrt  of  the  national  manpower  policy  and  that  such  a 
polity  «^liou1d  relate  to  problems  In  education »  manpower  training,  welfare, 
rural  and  urban  needs. 

('n)itfiivut. — With  thi^  recommen*lation  In  mind.  I  would  say  that  the  clout 
for  any  nianijower  i>o!lcy  should  Ik»  tied  In  with  vocational  education  and  that 
nui  only  be  done  through  the  Oepnrtnient  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Many  of  the  nian|>ower  program that  seem  to  be  developing:  under  CETA  seem 
to  \h»  .subsidizing  |)^o))le  In  their  present  state  rather  than  training  or  retrain- 
ing them  for  useful  employment. 

Vt.  Recommend  that  attention  be  given  to  new  vocational  legislation  that 
recognizes  the  career  education  concept. 
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foffi/mtrf.— Vt)catl<tiul  eiluratlon  should  bo  nn  ltuUs|)ensable  and  expanding 
eloiueiit  of  career  education.  Fundamental  changes  in  the  curriculum,  toadiing 
and  administrative  structure  of  the  public  school  system  arc  nniulred  to  bring 
this  alxmt. 

7.  Uecommend  that  the  legislation  strengthen  the  in«service  teacher  education 
IK>«-tIon  of  the  law. 

<  owiwicM/.— The  ocYtiimtional  areas  arc  changing:  so  fast  as  well  as  new  areas 
l.<»iiig  generated,  that  the  technical  nature  of  the  teaching  content  must  be 
ki»pt  up-Oated  thniUf^h  good  In-service  education  programs.  Some  Innovative  ap- 
proaches are  necdtnl  In  cooperation  with  business  and  Industry. 

S.  Hmmimend  that  a  Uiok  be  made,  under  the  cati»gory*of  r  '  xlt  education, 
at  aduU  programs  for  the  effective  use  of  leisure  time  activiti.^. 

Coffiwioi/.— Very  little  has  |)een  said  or  legislated  In  the  past  for  this  area 
of  adult  education.  Vet  our  statistics  show  us  that  one  of  the  major  social 
proldcnis  that  faces  n^  In  the  not  too  dlhtant  future  i>  the  effective  use  of  leisure 
time. 

Meaningful  leisure  tiaie  activities  is  one  very  Important  safe  guard  to  mental 
health. 

STATEMEKT  OF  HOBEUT  P.  SOKENSEN,  DISTRICT  DIRECIOK, 
MORAINE  PARK  TECHNICAL  raSTTiTITE 

Mr.  SoRKxsKX.  I  would  like  to  confine  my  rcnmrks  to  a  few  of  the 
vocational  education  programs  here  at  Moniine  Park  that  have  Ix^en 
fostered  throu^,'h  the  efforts  of  the  Vocational  Act  and  its  amend:  icnts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  few  su«;jrostions  will  be  made  as 
to  the  areas  to  be  considered  in  new  vocational  lepislution. 
A  complete  testimony  has  been  prepared  for  you  and  sent  to  you. 
We  have  a  multioccubational  career  development  project.  This  pro- 
gram be^a  in  I970%nd  presenfly  has  a  staff  of  four  |>eople.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  includes  orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  placement 
of  students  in  education  training  programs,  placement  of  students  in 
a  lob,  nrovisions  of  supportive  services  and  provision  of  consistent 
followthrough, 

A  team  approach  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Wisconsin  State 
employment  security  division  to  provide  a  systematic  and  yet  flexible 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  manpower  and  supportive  services  to  the 
handicapped  i>eople. 

On  page  5  in  your  material  we  find  a  breakdown  of  the  persons 
served  by  the  various  disadvantaged  categories.  There  is  the  vocational 
level  completed.  Then  you  have  the  economic  and  the  cultural  breakout. 
The  last  three  are  your  various  ethnic  groups.  It  is  in  your  material. 
We  wonH  spend  too  much  time  on  this. 

On  page  6,  this  project  is  broken  down  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  liandicapi>ed.  This  is  rather  significant.  There  is  the  expected  suc- 
cess ratio  of  2.5  percent.  This  was  obtained  through  a  consultant  of 
the  State  board.  It  was  the  feeling  that  that  percentage  would  be 
successful.  It  was  for  1972-73, 64  percent,  1073-74,  81,3  percent.  We  are 
very  proud  of  that. 

On  the  bottom  is  the  same  project  only  this  time  for  the  handicapped. 
A  total  of  25  percent  was  exi>ected.  We  have  reached  66,7  during  this 
last  fi.scal  year. 

The  overlays  found  on  page  11  through  22,  these  are  the  folded 
sheets.  I  am  looking  at  pages  15  and  16  to  show  you  something  here. 
These  are  the  clients  on  the  left.  They  are  labeled  by  student  number. 
It  shows  the  maintenance  costs  prior  to  entry  into  a  program,  job  title, 
when  started*  earnings,  taxes  paid  per  paycheck. 
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A  lot  of  th«o  clienti!  come  to  ns  on  a  dependents  welfare  check  or 
unemploynient.  And  iie  ha^  already  contributed  ^6S.S2  into  Federal 
taxes  ana  ^2o4;>4  into  State  taxes.  '  ,  ,  .  , 

I  will  skip  pa<re  16  althou^rh  there  are  some  on  there  with  higher 
Feileml  tax  dollars  already  put  hack  into  tlie  Federal  coffers. 

On  pase  10  with  this  overlay  is  a  sninmar\-  of  total  sross  earnings. 
Federal  Taxes  paid  drring  the  post  year  by  these  people.  You  note  that 
onlv  27  perxviit  are  now  receivmfir  supixjrt  from  another  agency. 

This  is  a  mobile  unit  instructional  package.  Through  this  mobile 
unit  there  is  or.site  prevocational  instruction,  vocational  evaluation  and 
job  counseling  services. 

Another  is  the  correctional  progr;\m  yon  have  hoard  a  lot  about. 
But  I  wiil  brieflv  £ro  over  it.  Jusr^not  qv.ite  a  year  ago  the  Moraine 
Park  -^c^.^T.evl  a  lull-time  staff  to  work  with  the  Wisconsin  Division  of 
Corrections  at  their  institution  at  Fox  L:ike  to  evaluate  existing  voca- 
tional and  technical  programs  to  determine  what  was  needed  to  up- 
irrade  their  pix>£rnimi  to  achieve  accrevlitation  status  and  a  Moniine 
Park  diploma. 

We  fnund  0*2  of  th.e  To  men  r;ho  graduated  in  May  are  still  incar- 
cerated and  V2  have  been  transferred  to  minimum-security  camp  sys- 
tems. One  graduated  and  is  paroled  and  is  working  in  a  training 
proCTam  related  to  his  job  preparation  with  an  excellent  salary.  Two 
transferred  credits  to  continuing  education.  One  has  been  reincarcer- 
ated within  the  last  month  or  so":  29  have  already  been  interviewed  for 
school  placement :  27  have  been  interviewed  for  job  placement  Three 
have  be^n  interviewed  for  apprentice^ip  plaeen^t. 

Additional  projects  are  merchandising  andPa  custodial  service 
prosram* 

Tlhis  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  enrollments  up  through  last  week. 
Here  are  the  students  in  the  liret  general  category  there  that  have  been 
accepted  on  a  full-time  and  a  part-time  basis,  the  number  that  have 
withdrawn  from  the  program,  those  that  have  been  paroled  or  re- 
leased, those  that  ha\-e  transferred  to  another  institution  and  those 
presently  active  in  the  program. 

You  cr.r.  see  650  inmates  have  been  invol  *  t  d  in  the  program  at  some 
time  or  other,  during  this  last  year. 

We  have  got  other  projects  for  the  prisoners.  We  have  got  one  at 
Wisconsin  State  Prison  in  Waupin.  There  is  a  program  for  vocational 
counseling  services,  another  one  in  occupational  development,  machine 
tr.ides.  another  in  weldirur  skills. 

We  have  started  one  in  food  service,  have  we  not?  Another  one  is 
starting  in  the  remedial  prevocational  aren 

At  our  back  door  about  a  mile  or  two  will  be  found  the  Women's 
prison,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Home  for  Wcmen.  We  have  a  cos- 
metoloin'  prosmni  and  a  remedial  program.  We  are  not  as  much  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  their  educational  plan.  It  is  basically 
only  a  clearinjrhouse  for  their  projects. 

Another  project  that  miirht  bo  of  interest  in  the  consumer  and  honie- 
niakinir  area  :s  the  home  and  family  manap-^ment  pro£rram. 

The  idea  is  for  people  to  improve  themselves  in  such  areas  as  nutri- 
tional habits,  hom.e  management  and  housing,  improve  personal  and 
familv  hydene.  healtli  mctices.  better  understanding  of  child  care 
practices^  improved  clothing  and  laundry  practices. 
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Another  one ;  .  might  be  interested  in  is  the  orientation  of  emotion- 
ally distnrbed  |)ersons  to  enter  the  world  of  work  through  vocational 
education. 

The  purpose  of  this  proirrani  is  to  provide  a  coordinated  educational 
program  in  county  mental  health  centers,  a  rather  new  endeavor  in  the 
State,  to  provide  patients  with  an  orientation  to  the  world  of  work, 
to  provide  patients  with  knowledge  of  various  occupations  throu^rh 
exposure  to  a  variety  of  specific  job  exiK»riences  inside  the  mental 
hf*a1th  institutions,  such  as  laundry,  housekeepinjr,  maintenance  in 
kitchen  areas,  to  provide  the  training  and  education  to  fit  the  needs 
of  each  client  assiirned  to  this  project,  to  develop  each  person's  capac- 
ity to  become  a  wa<re-earnin£r  member  within  the  community,  to  de- 
velon  within  the  client  the  skills  to  effectively  function  in  another 
envii-onment :  the  community,  the  job  market,  the  family. 

I  am  <roin^r  to  put  on  an  overlav  here  to  show  vou  some  of  the  iobs 
that  these  people  have  r-eceived.  Thei-e  are  a  number  of  Patients  listed 
there  alonir  with  the  pav  scale  thev  are  presently  receiving  and  the 
arrangements  that  they  have,  either  in  the  mental  institution,  returning 
in  tlu*  evening  or  apartments  thronsrhout  the  area. 

The  project  is  very  successful.  We  have  a  number  of  research  proj- 
ects tliat  you  can  i-ead  in  your  materials  that  have  been  handed  out  to 
you.  I  won't  go  into  them. 

About  2  or  3  years  ntxo  we  began  offering  through  our  Beaver  Dam 
campus  what  we  call  block  apprenticeship.  These  are  instruction  pack- 
asres  for  apprentices  who  don't  normally  receive  related  instruction 
because  there  are  only  one  or  two  located  in  his  district. 

There  are  about  12^ or  15  throughout  the  State.  Tliey  work  together 
in  a  block  approach  and  they  received  i-elated  instruction.  We  have 
about  seven  or  eight  of  tho?e. 

Some  recommendations  that  I  would  then  have,  I  will  turn  to  that. 

Fii-st,  consideration  to  move  away  from  specific  categorical  aids  to 
a  more  general  categorv  aid  approach. 

A  comment  under  that:  The  specific  categorical  restrictions  have 
prevented  us  from  providing  comprehensive  student  need  fulfillment 
in  that  we  may  have  had  to  write  separate  proposals  for  homemaking, 
handicappd  and  disadvantaged,  all  under  different  proiects. 

An  example:  if  a  pei-son  needs  adult  ba&ic  education  at  the  same 
time  he  is  disadvantaged  and  needs  a  skill  training  program,  supple- 
mented with  a  consumer  preparation,  he  nnist  be  enrolled  in  three  dif- 
ferent projects.  We  must  fund  three  different  projects. 

Second,  i*ecommending  tliat  10  percent  of  tlie  funding  allocated  on 
any  project  or  categorical  area  be  available  to  (he  sponsor  of  the  proj- 
ect for  use  on  a  flexible  basis  as  the  need  arises  witlrn  the  proiect. 

The  comment  here  is  when  we  plan  a  project  a  year  in  advance 
we  can't  anticipate  all  the  needs  of  everv  individual.  This  might  be 
handled  through  State  guidelines  or  what  have  you. 

Third,  recommend  that  what  seems  to  be  a  congressional  practice 
of  funding  programs  montlis  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
should  be  altered  so  that  one  can  deliver  services  with  full  knowledge 
that  funding  is  indeed  available, 

I  know  of  some  districts  where  we  have  laid  off  staff  on  June  30. 
We  have  lo?t  good  comi)etent  staff.  When  the  project  is  funded  in 
October  we  find  ourselves  witli  a  problem. 
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tior'.il  e«iur:r-o(i  i;ni  :!ia:  -i  !  je  •t:r\'  ur^^itici  ' -Tii  r'*Tn'»:)T 

of  Health,  Education,  ind  vVm-|-.»  *  ^,  .^^.^^  -^y^^^  >,fi^r  -^ 

ovor  and  over  rndav- 

Many  of  rii**  rnanytrv^f  '^r'-i^—!.:.^  ■  ;  :i:  ;ji  .  -r.:*  ir^/icr 

CLTA  ^*eni  to  be  5^iics;d.,:.  ve»:i:i»i  :  :  :  t>"^''1j:  sr4,:f  naJi^r 
than  criMUiniror  njcrti.        -       -^n-  '»Tr,TM.---nv.ii: 

Sixth,  nvoniniefiti  ''>ac  ir^i?'if 'h:  c  "t  ^rv  •  I'^r.f- 
Iar:on  i.iac  rTieoirn:.:e<  'ne  e*:*,*  ■:  ■  ri!^ 

S)ine  comnienrs    V:eac-<'nal  '.'r  -x.'i.n.ii,  :h  r^isi'K'.nTythlr 

and  ex[)aiidniir ''it'int'^ic  :f  'ur^»f' i:r.  y  i^iounif'Tr?.  -ni.nrf*^  .ti 
tlie  <-nn'Nnihirn.  n:x.  ^-^d  ^'  -^  '  "i  ^^r— u-ri.-(       *iu  j»i;h^r 

Si'iiool  svscern  :ir'»  vt»»:rLr*'.:  *  •  :i'  .'^  •  ^  r  :i  ut* 

Sevx'ficlu  n:ron:;rn'^id  :  la'  "  le  'i'-C*s..i        s"'i-*»^h;i,  *. 
teih'iiei' eduear.ori  :j»T''-i:n  * i/.e  a  v 

Ki^rhrh,  rt?i'onunen»i  '  t.i'  i   ••cic  :e  T'.ff*^  :  :tf  -^{'{-r^r-x  f»f 

ad!ilr  edueari<»r!.  ac  id  i  t  ;  i-'i£— -     -  ..^        ..  .  ^ 

aer;v;c;es. 

for  tii»<  a:va  of  a*i'i.'r      .r-i;  i  rj.  V •  'jci*^jfc»,^  ?^'»;  v       : 'ij,:  >rM 
of  rile  niiijof  54)i-fa!  v^-^i.ie'i  s  "^ii*.  ri'"f*>  rs,  'n  •  ".-i:.'! — ^    :  •    u<  :m:. 
too-distant  fnfi.^o  ,s  Me  'f       i  ,Si?      »^  s-.'-i  \  .hm  r.r  :  »•  u  ,.]■ 
r>.j  a '14 1  older. 

Meanmirf'ii  e'Sur*?  '..rie  i*  *:    :  es  s  .n  Ti/i-^f.T.:  sf.ff£r"iJ-"  1 

to  nienta!  hea:r:i. 

In  con*'ins5on.  I  -vMi'*:  lsc  fa  •  *  m"  \  ~  \i  -  l  f.i:  ".if  ccor:..- 
nirv  ro  preseiic  r  le  vaye'-  I  ru^\X  \   r  :e'  a  -    :    in  . 

I  rlianic  \nn  I's^*  :  r  !iC  .  *!  'S. ^'  »*.:  rs.rhi 

liearinirat.  Wt^  •jj"e'i:s.'-:. 
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Thank  you. 

Mr,  Steiger,. Thanks,  Bob,  Do  tou  want  to  sit  down  right  here? 
Bill  Sirek  is  next,  Fox  Valley  District,  VTAE. 
[Prepared  statemeiit  follows:] 

I*REPARED  Statement  of  William  M.  Sirek,  Director 

Fox  VAT.LEY  TlXUMCAL  iNSTITrXE,  API'LKTON 
IMPACT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EI)U<.ATION  ACT  OF  10C3  AND  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

FaciHties 

The  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  has  been  able  to  implement  a  very  com- 
prehensive occupational  traluing  i)rogram  as  a  result  of  the  funding  made 
available  through  the  Voc*ational  Act  of  1003  and  Amendments  of  10(J8. 

With  the  orRanlztitlon  of  the  Fox  Valley  Vt)catlonal,  Technical,  and  Adult 
Education  nistrlot  in  1067,  seven  local  vocational-technical  coumiuulty  schools 
were  consolidated. 

Immediately  upon  the  orpanizatiou  of  the  District,  the  Fox  Valley  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  District  Board  commissioned  the  administrative  staff  to 
procetHl  wiUi  the  development  of  the  educational  plans  of  the  District  and  to 
lirluR  to  fruition  a  physical  facility.  Including  recommendations  as  to  a  site 
which  would  exj^edite  the  educational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  tbe  work 
force  of  the  District. 

After  n  year  of  planning,  which  entailed  working  with  42  advlsorv  groups 
representing  various  trades  and  occupations  In  the  District,  an  architect  was 
hlrnl  to  submit  jUans  for  the  develojiment  of  a  facility,  which  were  later  sub- 
mltte<l  to  the  Wisconsin  Bo.  rd  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education. 
When  the  plans  were  approved,  the  District  built  the  facility  In  a  fonr-phase 
plan.  The  District  Board  voted  to  borrow  $5.7  million  through  a  bond  IsJue  to 
construct  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  first  phase.  A  referendum  election  was 
held  which  carried  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one.  Indicating  the  supiwrt  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  construction  of  a  facility  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education  to  meet  the  occupational  needs  of  the 
citizens  and  to  provide  skilled  manpower  for  business.  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
social  service  organizations  In  the  District. 

The  site  selected  for  *he  facilities  is  located  on  a  140-acre  plot  readily  acces- 
slide  to  86  percent  of  the  population  of  the  District  within  a  20-mlle  radius. 
Construction  of  the  facility  started  In  1970  and  was  completed  in  1074. 

The  first  phase  consisted  of  a  six-building  complex  with  256,000  square  feet 
for  a  cost  of  $5,800,000.  Under  the  1968  Vocational  Acts  Amendments,  the  Dis- 
trict received  $806,366  as  part  of  the  construction  cost.  Simultaneously,  the 
District  appropriated,  out  of  their  working  budget,  additional  moneys  for  equip- 
ment In  the  amount  of  $355,384,  along  with  federal  assistance  under  tbe  1968 
Amendments  In  the  amount  of  $164,136. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  phase  two  has  started  In  order  to  provide  additional  pro- 
grams particularly  In  the  health  and  social  service  area  for  the  Fox  Valley 
\'TAR  District.  This  facility  constituted  26,500  square  feet  for  the  accommoda- 
tlon  of  these  program.s.  The  projected  cost  of  the  project  was  $677,800  with  the 
local  share  being  $552,980,  and  federal  aids  received  nn<ler  the  1968  Vocational 
Amendments  amounting  to  $124,820.  Concurrently,  project  proposals  for  equip- 
ment In  all  programs  amounted  to  $211,189  from  local  funds  and  $76,173  from 
Federal  moneys  under  the  Vc?<itio»^t!  Education  Act. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  the  Fox  ^alUy  VTAE  District  Board  undertook  phase 
three  which  was  the  construction  of  a  facility  of  50.500  square  feet,  at  a  cost 
of  $071,410.  to  house  programs  m  Truck  Driving,  Diesel  Mechanics,  and  Farm 
Machinery  Repair.  Local  funds  for  this  facility  amounted  to  $494,740.  with 
Federal  funds  under  the  1908  Vocational  Act  Amendments  amounting  to  $75,000 
for  the  facility  and  $101,670  for  equipment. 

With  the  completion  of  these  facilities,  the  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute 
now  offers  full-time  training  programs  in  42  occupational  areas,  which  were 
made  po<j^ible  through  the  support  of  the  local  community,  the  citizens,  the 
District  Board,  and  funds  received  through  the  Vocational  Education  Acts. 

Exemplary  Projects 

Since  1968  there  have  been  a  numl>er  of  exemplary  projects  which  resulted 
'rora  the  Vocational  Education  Acts.  Tlicse  projects  enabled  the  Fox  Valley 
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Technical  Institute  to  research  and  analyze  the  concept  of  differentiated  staffing 
In  a  vocational-technical  system.  Faculty  and  administrative  committee  members, 
throuich  an  exemplary  project  on  differentiated  staffing,  have  been  able  to  develop 
a  plan  to  more  effectively  utilize  the  persons  Involved  In  the  Instructional  process 
at  the  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute. 

Another  project  that  has  been  particularly  effective  for  us  has  been  the 
laming  Styles  Project.  This  project  enabled  us  to  analyze  learning  stvles 
of  .students  who  come  to  a  technical  Institute  and  develop  alternative  teaching 
tecimlqufs  and  materials  which  arc  consi.stent  witli  the  preferred  learning  styles 
of  students.  Through  this  project  we  have  been  able  to  map  the  teaching  styles 
of  approximately  25  percent  of  the  faculty  of  the  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute 
in  onier  that  they  could  become  aware  of  their  teaching  |)ersonallty  and  delivery 
sy.<tem. 

Most  recently  the  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  has  completed  pliase  one 
of  the  exemplary  project  on  year-round  education.  The  purpo.se  of  this  project 
is  to  analyze  the  feasibility  of  convt-rting  vocational-technical  programs  to  a 
flexible  year-round  operation.  As  a  re.«5ult  of  an  Intensive  study  by  a  faculty- 
lH)ard  committee,  a  model  for  conversion  to  year-round  education  was  devel- 
ope<l  and  a  number  of  s<hool  programs  are  In  the  process  of  conversion  to  the 
year-round  sdjool.  This  will  most  certainly  re.sult  In  more  effective  and  efficient 
utilization  of  school  facilities,  equipment,  and  staff. 

Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  Is  initiating  a  project  for  n.s'^al  1975  dealing 
with  roniputor  Assisted  Instruction  and  Computer  Managed  Instruction,  which 
will  provide  another  means  of  learning  to  students  at  FVTI. 

All  of  the  exemplary  projects  were  aided  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1068.  The  total  amount  of  funding  for  the.se  projects  was  $190,787 
with  $ir)8;2fi9  coming  from  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968. 

Curriculum  Projects 

The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1068  made  it  pcss-ible  for  the  Fox  Valley 
Technical  Institute  to  institute  some  curriculum  pr<>jects  which  resulted  in 
t\w  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  a.ssuming  a  leadership  role  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  individualizing  instruction  In  order  to  better  meet  the  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  abilities  of  .stiidents  preparing  for  careers  of  their  choic\ 

Through  these  projects  we  have  developed  Instractlonal  resources  and  mate- 
rials which  are  being  used  at  FVTI  as  well  as  being  shared  with  other  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  Most  important,  these  project.^  have  provided 
flexibility  in  order  that  our  students  may  quickly  proceed  through  their  instruc- 
tional program  and  become  available  for  employment. 

Throuj,'h  the  individualization  of  instruction,  as  a  result  of  the  curriculum 
projKts.  the  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  has  l)een  able  to  oi)en  end  many 
of  the  projrrams  offered  so  that  students  can  start  at  various  times  throughout 
the  year  nnd  exit  to  employment  at  various  times  when  proficiency  In  a  particular 
fKTup.ition  of  their  choice  has  lH»en  completed. 

Rrpional  Career  Information  Center 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  develop  a  network  of  career  re.'^oiirce  centers 
located  in  cavh  of  the  20  hijrh  school  districts  comprising  the  Fox  Valley  VTA  10 
Distric  t  and  at  the  ^ame  time  ^^upply  thi*«  information  to  other  feehnieal  in^ti- 
tute<  in  Wi^convin  for  prosjiective  student.*!  desiririff  career  information.  The 
Vv\  VaPey  Tcchriiral  Institute  (le\t»lopcd  pilot  renters  cou^i^ting  of  a  motor 
coach  that  eoi!]<l  he  tnken  from  one  school  to  another  in  assisting  counsolor^ 
and  pn^i^oetivc  students  with  career  informntion.  In  addition  to  the  motor 
cn:uh.  anothor  coniph^te  -ff  of  materials  has  Peen  made  avnilnhlo  fo  put  into 
classroom  sottiu-s.  The  project  has  been  cquipfMl  with  flK-  following  tvpe  of 
inforiDrition  :  earerr  filrn^.  (a*«^t*tfe  recordings,  cassette  liirn  "-trip*!  on  caree'-s- 
r.M-oer  di  plavs-  ami  ri(  to-iaN.  video  fapc«  on  hnsints,-.  imhistry.  nnd  voealionaN 
te^I'niral  education  inff>rniation. 

Tho  career  in^»rinatioM  Is  designe<l  in  such  a  way  that  it  enn  ho  loaned  to 
nnv  renter  desiring  spoeillp  career  Information  for  short  i>eri(xU  of  time  *-nch 
,is  ir.dividnni  rcqne^t<  for  in  mm.  career  films. 

Tlic  I'rojiM-t  uns-  initiatid  in  1070  undrr  tie  Voeational  .Vniendmcnts  of  lOC^ 
nml  wn-  M^ruiimc/l  for  two  succeeding  year*.  1071  and  1072.  The  total  cosf  of 
tho  projerf  wa^  ^rA^o^^^  wjth  J?^i0l2  funded  from  Vocational  Education  Act 
nM»ni  sinco  that  t^n^o  ir.o  projerfs  have  been  funded  in  part  bv  student  orien- 
fat'^'ii  fe^^  juul  local  (»|»eration  monies. 
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Tlw  projwt  startiHJ  with  i*Wit  soIiooU  usini:  tlie  career  Information  and  imn 
beett  expanded  steadily  until  during  the  1973-74  school  years,  30  schcMils  used 
tiie  materials.  These  caret*r  Information  materials  have  lu»en  over\vheluiin;'ly 
received  by  jcnidance  counselors  and  have  served  over  10,000  students  each  yet  r 
in  nuikin^ career  choices. 

Outreach  i^erric€if—I)inadr(int<if;cd  and  Handicapped 

Since  the  Inililementation  of  the  Vocatlomil  Kducatlon  Act.s  of  10G3,  the  Fox 
Valley  Technical  In.stltutp  1ms  nnide  a  conccrte<l  effort  to  reach  and  recuit 
minority  jrronps  and  disadvantajjcni  Indlvldmils  Into  training  programs  by  offer- 
ing course  In  adult  basic  wlucation,  career  Information,  and  occupational 
tnuning.  In  V.»71-72  alone  In  a  project  totaling  $00,080,  of  which  $27,300  were 
nmtching  fcdcial  fund^;.  the  District  .served  2,200  Mexican.Amcrlcnn.s  and  Indians 
on  an  imlnidual  Im.si.s  through  a  mobile  adult  basic  education  program.  \  num- 
iM-r  of  the^^e  .sfidcMits  enrolUni  in  full-time  career  programs  and  were  trained  for 
employ  ability. 

Occupatlonil  training  programs  have  been  made  available  In  the  clerical 
occupations,  niaclilne  oiKTation,  welding,  jauall  engine  repair,  and  maintenance 
areas,  not  only  for  thl^  group  but  many  other  individuals  that  were  also  clabsitie ; 
as  dis;i d van t aged. 

Since  1070  and  through  July  1, 1974,  a  total  of  $1,256,629  was  expended  of  which 
fiW»8,242  was  from  federal  funds,  with  the  local  matching  district  funds  amount- 
ing to  .5->.18.3S7. 

These  projects  served  a  total  of  4,838  individuals 
Occupational  Kxtcnsum 

Through  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  the  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute 
nas  offered  pxtension  trainlne  programs  to  upgrade  individuals  employed  In 
practically  every  occupatiomil  area  In  the  District. 

Training  has  been  offered  to  fnmier.s  to  improve  their  skills  In  the  area 
of  agriculture,  and  we  have  found  that  farmers  enrolled  In  these  programs  have 
increased  their  net  worth  on  tlie  average  of  $2,000  for  each  year  spent  in  tne 
program.  We  have  been  serving  8o0  to  1,000  farmers  In  these  activities  each 
year.  This  has  made  a  tremendou.s  economic  Impact  on  the  agricultural  com- 
munity of  the  Di.'^trlct. 

Individuals  employed  In  the  construction  trades  were  giv^n  extension  train- 
ing ijn>gram.<  in  orcJor  to  upgrade  their  .skills  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changhig 
technologies  in  their  various  ocruimiions.  Over  3,000  students  have  been  served 
eadi  year  In  these  areas  of  extension  training. 

With  the  as-sistance  uf  Vocational  Education  Act  monies  it  was  possible 
to  provide  updated  equipment  and  instructional  materials  to  make  extension 
training  programs  relevant  to  the  students  in  the  multitude  of  occupations  served. 
Consumer  and  Jlomemakcr  Education 

Activities  were  continued  in  each  of  the  26  high  school  districts  comprising 
the  hox  \ alley  VTAK  District  giving  the  homemaker  information  not  only  in 
consumer  knoweldge  but  also  in  giving  training  which  the  homemaker  can  use 
as  a  part-tinie  wage  earner. 

ConcluMon 

*'VliL  result  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments 
of  190«  the  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  has  been  able  to  expand  its  full- 
time  training  programs  from  5>7  to  42,  thus  offering  a  variety  of  career  occupa- 
tional  opportunities  for  young  people  and  adults  in  the  Fox  Vallev  VTAB 
Ihstrict  Knrollments  have  increased  In  the  full-time  programs  from  875  in  1967 
to  m-er  4,:m  In  the  1073-74  .school  year. 

«"^reach  activities  enrollments  have  increased  from  under  10000  to 
over  li),000.  all  of  which  were  made  possible  through  the  tremendous  com- 
nnnnty  support  of  vf»cational.  technical,  and  adult  education  activities,  as  well 
as  the  support  that  has  been  received  In  financial  assistance  through  the  Voca-. 
tional  Act  of  1003  and  the  1008  Amendments. 

Many  individuals  who  were  itndcTemployed  have  been  trained  so  thev  could 
hr  employed  to  their  capacity,  as  well  as  nmny  unemployed  Individuals  who 
were  taken  off  welfare  rolls  due  to  :ra!ning  activities  und  educational  oppor- 
timities  made  available  thron*::i  the  Fox  Vfilley  Technical  Institute.  This  has 
l»een  true  not  only  In  the  Fox  Valley  VTAK  District,  hut  the  same  tvpe  of  Impact 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  other  15  districts  of  vocatitmal.  technical,  and  a(hilt 
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<*<iucation  in  the  State  of  Wi:^con8ln.  With  this  in^  of  impact,  it  is  felt  that 
t!ie  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  should  not  only  \)e  maintained  but 
increased  in  order  to  continue  to  eximnd  the  occupational  training  opi>ortuuities 
to  the  citizens  of  the  District  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 

STATEMENT  OF  WIILIAM  M.  SIREK,  DIRECTOR,  FOX  VALLEY 
TECHIIICAL  INSTITUTE,  APPLETON 

Mr.  SiRKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  meinboi'S  of  the  committee,  I  am  very 
phrased  to  be  here,  i  will  iiuikc  just  a  few  brief  comments,  some  things 
that  are  being  done  at  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  as  a  result  of 
the  Vocation  Education  Act  of  1063  and  amendments  of  1968. 

I  personally  felt  for  many  years  that  one  of  the  things  we  needed 
to  do  was  open-end  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education  so  that 
individuals  could  come  into  the  school  at  various  times  of  the  school 
year  and  exit  at  various  times. 

It  was  a  proposal  to  the  State  board  of  VTAE  for  individualizing 
the  vocational  education  programs.  This  has  resulted  in  us  being  able 
to  handle  more  students  and  getting  them  on  the  job  in  shorter  periods 
of  time  than  normally. 

As  an  example,  in  our  truckdriving  program  we  are  able  to  turn  out 
about  45  stud(»nts  a  year.  Since  we  individualized  the  program,  we  this 
year  turned  out  150  truckdrivers.  Eighty-five  percent  of  tnose  are 
presently  employed  in  over-the-road  transportation.  Many  of  the 
students  going  into  this  program  made  less  than  $3,000  a  year  before 
they  came  into  the  program. 

One  of  them  came  to  see  me  the  other  day  and  showed  me  his  ^-2 
form  for  last  year.  lie  made  $16,000.  I  think  that  shows  that  there  has 
Iktu  an  effect' of  vocational  education  as  ^ar  as  employment  and  eco- 
nomic status  for  individuals. 

We  also  have  tried  to  submit  a  proposal  to  open-end  our  vocational 
education  program  on  a  year-round  basis.  We  now  have  several  pro- 
grams that  run  48  weeks  out  of  the  year.  So  students  can  come  in  at 
various  times  and  exit  at  various  tnnes  and  attend  throughout  the 
ycnir. 

Wi  also  implemented  a  program  because  of  the  nature  of  our  district, 
which  is  both  rural  and  urban.  To  a  large  extent  around  Lake  Winne- 
bajro  it  is  urban  and  about  5  miles  away  from  the  lake  it  is  rural. 

u'e  liave  a  variety  of  high  schools  in  the  district.  AVe  felt  we  needed 
to  assist  the  cnreer  education  concept  with  these  people.  So  we 
developed  a  career  education  project  which  is  mobile  which  we  can 
take  down  to  the  26  high  schools  now*  so  students  can  be  aware  of  the 
various  ty{)e.s  of  operations  and  occupations  that  are  available  not  only 
in  the  district  but  throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

This  has  been  used  very  extensively  by  the  high  schools  in  our  dis- 
trict and  is  the  result  of  a  project  funded  under  the  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments. 

As  a  result  of  Federal  funding  we  have  been  able  to  expand  the  i^ooa- 
tional  education  opportunities.  In  1967  we  had  25  or  27  programs, 
dillVrent  occupational  programs. 

Today  we  have  42  differeut  occupational  programs  available  for  the 
young  people  and  adults.  Our  full-time  enrollments  have  increased 
from  less  than  1.000  full-time  students  to  over  oAoO  in  tliat  period  of 
7  year>. 
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This  has  enabled  xis  to  train  many,  many  people  to  fill  the  various  job 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  young  people  Lud  adults, 

1  presented  this  information  in  a  paper  to  you  people,  I  mailed  it 
to  you.  I  also  have  copies  here  for  you, 

i  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  any thinj?  that  can  be  done  to  expand 
or  increase  the  vocational  education  funds  on  the  national  level,  to 
underwrite  or  to  heln  the  local  comnumities  offer  training  programs 
for  young  people  and  adults,  I  am  sine  will  be  well  spent  because  we 
have  four.cl  in  our  district  that  we  have  token  many,  many  people  off 
of  welfare  rolls  through  our  education  programs  and  thus  get  a  good 
economic  return  for  the  money  that  is  invested, 

1  would  like  to  reiterate  and  strengthen  some  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  today  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  not  only 
to  increase  the  funding  but  to  make  it  avaihible  so  that  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  budgeting  and  planning  would  sure  be  appreciated. 

We  just  went  to  a  budget  hearing  last  ilonday  evening.  The  tax- 
jMiyors  asked  us  "Well,  how  do  you  budget  for  your  Federal  funds 
and  how  do  you  budget  them  from  the  standpoint  of  conducting  your 
pro.<^rams?" 

We  said,  "AA^ell,  it  is  just  nothing  but  guesstimates  because  we  don't 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  terms  of  the  Federal  funding  of 
vocational  funding  as  far  as  the  various  programs  are  concerned  and 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  many  times  to  carry  out  commitments  that  we 
make,'" 

If  we  don't  get  the  funding  imtil  after  the  school  year  starts  then 
we  all  of  a  sudden  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  trying  to  complete 
the  projects  or  trying  to  get  it  rolling  during  the  last  month  or  two 
of  the  school  year, 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  make  these  comments, 

Mr,  Steioer.  Thank  you,  Bill,  very,  very  much. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pellegrin,  superintendent  of  Oshkosh  Schools,  Joe? 

[Prepared  statement  follows:] 
• 

PrKPARED  STATENfEXT  OF  JOSEPH  PELIJCGRIX,  PiI.  D.,  SUPEBTNTENDENT,  OsIIKOBH 

Area  Public  Schools 
vocational  education'  in  oshkosh  secondary  schools 

Lorenzo  DoW  Harvey,  a  turn  of  the  century  school  superintendent  and  voca- 
tional education  leader  in  Wisconsin,  said,  *'The  state  has  organized  the  public 
school  system,  not  as  an  act  of  charity,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  individusU,  but 
for  the  well  beinp  of  tlie  state  itself."  Kdiication  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
Wisconsin  placed  greater  oniijhn^is  upon  the  noed-^  of  society  than  upon  the  de- 
sires of  indi vidua N\  The  disparity  between  our  social  needs,  individual  wants, 
and  what  our  educntional  institutions  are  prfxlufini:  is  inerejisinir.  Across  the  land 
the  pubiir  is  de«'pl,\  conrorncd  about  education  and  their  conrern  is  rooted  in 
rr-;i]lty.  Tliere  a  crisi«j  in  the  confidi  of  our  educathmnl  svstem  which  mnv 
be  imbedded  in  the  <lii'hotfrniy  of  trail.        versus  Cfmtenipf»ra ry  soeietal  needs. 

.V  part  of  the  <fdution  i^  perfectly  clear,  die  educational  dir^hotoniy  of  .soeietai 
vo'- individual  novi\<  mu<t  be  Itreadied.  There  must  be  a  direct  involvement 
With  realty  and  the  need^  <*f  society.  If  the  educntional  system  Is  jrtdnjr  to  .  dtill 
i*-  ndo  \n  hvnvtUihz  the  individual  and  providinjr  for  .«sOf'iety  tbrin  a  prncttonl 
:ipn'*n:i.b  odnn.'ition  iiiu^t  iirevail  Mi^educated  people  are  a  problem  to  «:o(iety 
f«»  tlif':j's*.l\''<  :mi\  are  a  threat  to  tJ.e  economic  pro«5perit.v  on  which  the  hopes  of 
the  nation  depend. 

To  a  i»er<tin  b-ivinjr  hijrh  ^chrM»l  trjdriy,  employment  or  the  j)0^<ibjlitv  of  em- 
p!H\*..,'nt  i<  {xsoritia!  for  oriontati»ui  ii:to  tlio  real  world.  So'  iety.  nlea«^ure<  "'sue- 
f'-^v"*  in  t<»r'n<  nf  onij>b>yneiU.  tliu*!.  to  «:tudent<:  emplovment  beconie^  a  '^vu'l'Pi  of 
ac'M'ptance  into  sfu'iety.  Adult<  wi«.h  to  become  succe<«iful.  Therefore.  Vocational 
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Education  strongly  and  positively  contributes  to  a  persons  self  conc^t  and  his 
acceptance  Into  society. 

Vocational  Education  progriums  partially  funded  through  Federal  dollars  at 
Oshkosh  Nor  Ml  and  West  High  Schools  are  providing  learning  opportunities  for 
students  which  foster  iwsltlve  attitudes  which  allow  them  to  become  employable, 
promotable,  and  flexible  In  Society.  Students  have  found  It  easier  to  btcome  In- 
volved as  employees  In  the  adult  "world  of  work"  because  of  their  experiences 
In  cooperative  *'on  the-;ob*'  programs  which  have  jwrmltted  them  to  become 
a  ware  of  employment  demands  placed  on  beginners.  Annual  follow-up  studies  In 


 talents 

and  for  those  with  the  above  average  academic  ability,  if  proi)er  opportunities 
are  available  to  students,  education  becomes  more  meaningful,  resulting  In  a 
more  humane,  con<5tnictIve,  positive  thinking  adult. 

Providing  for  an  Indiviauals  employahility  as  he  leaves  school,  to  enter  his 
workllfe,  Is  one  of  the  Oshkosh  School  Systems  major  goaLs.  To  meet  this  goal 
It  becomes  neces.sary  that  vocational  education  receive  continued  revision  and 
expansion. 

The  goal  may  be  reached  when  school  personnel  responsible  for  programs, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  business  community,  in  cooperation  with 
governmental  units  plan  and  produce  cooperative  programs  designed  to  meet 
individual  and  societal  needs;  enabling  students  to  prepare  for  technical  man- 
power demands  of  the  future. 

TABLE  l.-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  OSHKOSH  AREA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  196&-74 


1965^  196S-€7  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  1970-71  1971-72  1972-73  1973-74 


rtcretaria!  QfTice  occupation  ...  . 
Distrbutive  education  (chanM  to 

sitn  and  marketing  in  1972-73)  ... 

Food  services  <.> , . . .  < 

Radio-lV  and  eKtronrs...:..-  

Vocational  weHing. . . 
A|ri-busif»e$5       .  ........ ^ 

Ctericat  office  occupation. . . .> 

Automotive  service  

Industrial  drafting  .   -., 

Data  processing    

Vocational  agriculture. .  .  . . , .-. 
ConsumOf  home  economics.  ..  . .  . 

Graphic  arts  ...    

New  Pilot  agriculture  agn-bustness 

program  . . . . . - 
Job  p I tcement  
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Note:  W-Oshltosh  west  High  School.  N-*Oshkosh  North  High  School. 

Federal  Futidtuf/  in  the  Oshkosh  Arva  Public  Schoals 

In  10fi5<  O.^hkosh  was  selected  as  a  pilot  school  in  Wisconsin  to  develop  and 
iruiilerr'ept  qanlit.v  Vocational  Kducation  programs.  During  the  last  nine  year 
piTiod  (10ai-74)  the  number  of  profrrams  has  increased  in  Oshl;osh  from  two 
in  1005  to  eleven  in  1074.  In  addition  to  the  11  vocational  traininff  programs 
O^hko^h  has  devel<«iKMi  a  ''omiiroheiisiNe  Crmsiimer  Kducation  cnrriculuiij,  ami 
oa  t\w  dr.nwiair  honnl  is  a  Health  Cjircers  pto;rram.  Further,  a  pilot  Hiirh  School 
*'.Toh  riac4*monf  pro^rram  will  be  nuderway  ia  Septemher  1074.  (Table  I  la- 
rli'-atf^  pniu'rain  ;.To\\tli.)  Sipiiticant  is  the  fact  that  all  prou'rain^  bc^rnn  hi 
VM)7i  hn\o  continned. 

Jul»  placement  vorvice<  will  he  iiiitinted  in  O^liko.sh  sflio.)K  without  eiulaiijrcr- 
ini:  tin*  platvr.aait  pn^yram  presently  in  oxi^tonce  for  students  ciirolKMl  in  dip. 
stiiao  touFM  s-  .f'-l)  plu{  cna'at  i>  dcthie'l  a  >chor)l  to  work  pi^ijcr^  coinplomciitinff 
e\-isriii.r  ^^H,ltl(^n:^l  protrrams.  Stndt'nt<  not  in\(>l\(»'l  in  (,tp.st(aa»  pro^rrams 
h,iM'  a  ncfd  f  »r  assMaiui'  ;n  -e<  unii:;  il.cir  initial  aiul  api»rt>i>ria!e  phac  in  the 
w<»rk  w-orlil. 

.V  ('otjipn'lif'M-i\<»  jnl»  pLi'i'iiu  at  proi:rnm  1*^  to  be  o<»oriliaar*'(l  with  exWtin? 
(  •Miisi'liiitr  pn.^'rMMs.  thtTcfoic  >.n:;-<'s.tinif  the  nood  for  n'stru'  tiii;;  the  jjuldancc 
ana  <  onnsc]i»i^'  s<>r\i(rv  uow  i»ro\i<I(»il  in  nmny  >e('nmlary  m  I.ooN. 
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(  ooiK»ratIve  on-tlie-Joh  tniinliiff  Is  lnoor|K)rnte(l  in  ne;irly  all  of  the  Oshko'^h 
^m-atl<mal  proKranm.  Oii-thHtib  tralnlnj:  Incorporates  exiH^rlenco  In  the  world 
of  work  that  cannot  be  dupllcatwl  in  the  classroom.  On-the-job  tralnlnR  Is  rtn.- 
OKnlze<l  In  Oshko8h  as  tlie  strongest  method  for  Icarnliif:  vocational  skills. 

Hiianclal  requirements  for  Initiating:  and  maintaining  qualitv  vocational  pro- 
grams are  above  ncirmal.  Financial  expenditures  rest  In  two  major  categories: 

a.  StafT  fr»r  supt»rvls|ng  and  Implementing  \ocatl(»nal  programs  resulting  In 
a  reduction  of  classroom  teacliing  assignments. 

b.  Purchase  of  classnK»m  Instructional  equipment  to  more  closely  simulate 
the  experiences  students  receive  at  their  training  station  In  liie  communltv. 

From  VMVTf^VMH  The  <)shkoMf\  Public  Sch(»ol  District  has  l,een  provided  with 
$a2!).011.  In  Federal  V(K'atlon»l  Educath»n  Funds.  (See  Tal)le  II  for  distribution 
of  funds.) 

i^Vr  of  these  funds  c(»vered  reimbursement  for  V(»catlonal  Kducatlon  staff 
salaries. 

279r  for  capital  outlay,  to  T»n»vlde  classroom  equipment  for  students  enabling 
them  to  gain  entry  level  skills  for  their  eoope-atlve  education  exiHTlence  in  the 
ooniiannlty. 

3r/r  for  ndscellaneuos  exiHMises  Including  local  travel  allowances, 
for  guidance. 

By  I)eoeml>er  1»74,  additional  monies  to  cover  support  vocational  programs 
for  the  V.)73-74  school  yenr  are  anticipated  to  be  $72,300.  A  nine  year  total  re- 
celpt  of  Fiuleral  funds  in  Oshkosh  will  exceed  $400,000. 

During  the  ll>73-74  academic  year,  25%  of  the  senior  class  In  Oshkosh  schools 
were  enr»>lled  In  one  of  the  approved*  reimbursable*  vocational  training  pro- 
grams.  A  steady  growth  has  been  evident  during  the  pa.st  nine  year  |K?rlod. 
To  date  1223  stude!»ts  have  completcHl  capstone  programs  In  Oshkosh/ 

The  results  of  these  programs  are  measured  by  annual  follow-up  .^^tudies  made 
on  October  1  of  the  year  following  high  school  graduation. 


Perctnt 

.  Capital  Misctl- 

rfotttmi  Salary        outlay       lantous  Guidanct 


1970-  71:'  Vocatrcnai  guidance,  agri-business,  vocational  agri* 
culture,  office  occupations  (sec  i  eta  rial),  LVEC.  radio*TV  and 
etectrontcs;  office  occupations  (clerical);  automotive  service, 
food  service,  industnai  draHinf,  distributive  education,  data 
Processing,  and  consumer  homemakini  ($55,142)  (88S)..  .  ~ 

1971-  72. 

West  High  School'  clerical  practice;  consumer  H  E  .  vocational 
zrr-cuit'jre;  industrial  drafting,  automotive  service,  vo- 
cational welding,  data  processing.  LVEC.  distributive 
education,  food  service,  radio- TV  and  electronics,  secre- 


tarial practice,  and  vocational  guidance  (144.842)  .  .      ..  78 
<orth  High  School  Secretariaf  practice;  clerical  practice, 
radio -TV  and  electronics,  distnoutive  education,  auto 


mechanics,  welding-metal  fabrication,  food  servicf, graphic 
arts,  vocational  agriculture-agri'business.  and  data 
processing  ($50.1 73)  . ...  .  ... . ... ... . . ....... . ...  .  .  lOO 


Net  received  from   Federal  Government  1965-1972 
($270,667)..-.:.  .   G6^  28^  2H 


TABLE  ll.-REIMBURSEMENT  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Percent 


programs 


Salary 


Capit'^l 
outlay 


Miscell- 
aneous 


Guidance 


1965-66*  Office  occupations  (secretarial),  distributive  education, 
and  LVEC  ($7. 121)   

1966  ^7.  Office  occupations  (secretariat),  distributive  education, 
food  service.  radio-TV  services,  vocational  welding,  and  LVEC 
($15,400)    ..   .  ..  . 

1967  ^  Office  occupations  (secialariat).  distributive  education, 
food  service.  radio-TV  services,  vocational  welding,  agri'busi- 
ness.  and  LVEC  ($32,501)  


26 
17 

\9 
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TABLE  tl.-RE)M8URSCMENT  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS-<>)ntiiiutd 


Propams 


Ptrctnt 


Capital  Mix«l- 
Salary        outlay       lantous  Guidanct 


19S869:  Offica  occupations  (sacratanal),  distnbutiva  aducation; 
food  servico:  radio-TV  sarvicts;  vocational  wilding.  a|ri-busi> 
ness;  ofTict  occupations  (clerical),  automotive  service;  and 
LVEC(J27.67l)......  

1969  70  Omct  occupations  rsicrttarial)  distnbutive-educttion. 
food  servKf :  radio-TV  servicts.  vocational  weldinl.  a|ri-busi- 
ntss,  offict  occupations  (clerical);  automotive  service,  data  proc- 
essinl.  industrial  draftinl.  agriculture  and  LVEC  (S36.832)  .... 

Net  received  from  federal  Government  (S119.625)  

1972  73. 

West  Hi^  School  Vocational  guidance,  automotive  service: 
radlo-TV  and  electronics,  sales  and  marketing;  LVEC 
(north  and  west);  office  practice;  vocational  agriculture, 
agri-business  (north  and  wast)  ((35.229)  .   

North  High  School.  Vocational  guidance;  food  service  (north 
and  west);  applied  metals  (north  and  west):  radio -TV  and 
electronics:  automotive  service;  sales  and  marketing,  data 
processing  (north  and  west),  graphic  arts,  consumer  home 
economics  (north  and  west),  office  prKtice  ($23.115). ...... 


Net  received  from  Federal  Government  1965-73  (1329,011). 


86 

61 


76 


74 


68 


11 
27 


29 


23 


Interpretatiom;  of  follow-up  studies  inTolving  1018  students  (106&-1073)  are 
suuimnrized  Mow : 

H8.27<7  of  the  student 8  from  Vocational  Education  Profcrams  are  employed  full- 
ftUno  in  areas  of  preparation,  in  related  areas,  or  are  receiving;  additional  train- 
ing;. The  figure  rose  S^/c  since  1970  and  has  been  holding  at  approximately  88% 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Since  1970  there  has  t>een  a  12%  decrease  in  enrollment  of  vocational  stu- 
dents in  four-year  college  and  universities,  while  an  increase  of  15.2%  in  at- 
tendance at  two  year  technical  school,  resulted. 

A  steady  increane  is  noted  in  the  number  of  students  working  part-time  while 
:itten<lin^  school.  In  1973,  15%  of  the  students  were  working  part-time  in  re- 
lated areas  of  preparation  while  attending  school. 

rneniployment  increased  only  ,2%  from  1972  to  1973,  with  a  total  unemployed 
.<verape  of  l.H%  over  an  eight  year  period. 

student  follow-up  information  Is  ))resented  in  Table  III. 

Data  would  indicate  that  students  are  becoming  responsible  due  to  the  ex- 
p<»riences  received  on  their  jobs  in  cooperative  work  study  Vocational  programs. 

Data  indicates  more  positive  attitudes  toward  jobs  held  by  graduates  who 
Were  previously  enrolled  in  Oslikosb  vocational  programs. 
Gradnntes  from  the  0.«ibkosh  vocational  program  have  indicated  the  following: 
a  resiK)n8ibiilty  to  their  employers: 
are  l)etter  able  to  cope  v*ith  problems  nt  their  job: 

can  adjust  more  easily  to  working  with  more  mature  and  experienced  co- 
workers : 

are  less  likely  to  change  jobs  frequently ; 

are  well  trained  for  their  present  job : 

have  n  positive  attitude  toward  their  employer; 

have  received  promotions  and  advancements  more  frequently  than  non-vo- 
cational graduates: 

are  positive  in  recommending  vocational  programs  to  those  students  in- 
terested in  vocational  programs. 
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TABU  m.-inmizco  i-yuh  wcap  of  follow-up    students  in  vocational  education 


1M^7 

1987-^ 

1968>«9 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Stttdmts  tmploytd  full  tiin« 

42 

in  th«  arm  of  prtparation . 

23 

60.8 

51 

413 

31.2 

413 

39.5 

Studtnts  tmploytd  full  timt 

in  a  rtUttd  araa  of  propi* 

ration  »   

5 

2t 

5.4 

8 

11.5 

14.8 

9 

8  4 

Studtnts  tmploytd  tull  timo 

13  2 

4 

15 

10 

13 

118 

7.2 

16 

Studants   continiiiflC  thair 

32 

25.2 

12.2 

21 

4-yaar  collait.  V. .  •  • 

'  "'24'' 

•  ••••jj- 

■  i2 

Tadiniul  instituta  

212 

1 

9<15 

16.2 

Workinl  part  tima  m  rtlattd 

areas    whila  attanding 

school 

100 

14  1 

14 

8 

1.6 

11 

10 

15 

Workini  parttimtin  a  ralattd 

araa  of  pr  aparatjon ...... 

1 

I  . 

2 

2 

2.4 

Wofkini  part  timo  in  an 

rclatod  araa...  

1.6 

1  . 

Studtnts  saakini  work  

■  '"i.3  ■ 

'■"i.4 

.8 

16 

"  "'"4  ' 

'3.5 

Stiidants  in  military  strvict.. 

6 

2.7 

"'■'6.8' 

1.6 

16 

5 

4.8 

Studfflts  wlto  art  marriad. .  . 

2.6 

12.5  . 

1,1  . 

-:->:...-. 

1.5 

.7 

2,4 

Othars  <docaas«d,  at  ctlara).. 

2.6  . 

1,1 

1,5 

I^low  are  some  statements  freelj  given  by  fi:radaate8  of  the  Oshkosh  Second- 
ary  V<K»atlonal  Education  Program : 

'*I  have  gained  many  things  from  on-the-job  training  program.  The  first  of 
these  things  Is  experience  In  working  with  other  people  and  learning  to  get  along 
with  all  tyi)es  of  personalities.  It  has  become  dearer  to  m::  that  you  can  only 
get  out  of  something  what  you  put  Into  It.  With  that  realisation  in  mind,  I  de- 
veloped personal  attributes  as  well  as  better  skills.  Meeting  people  in  person 
as  well  as  over  the  telephone  became  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  of 
my  job  us  the  months  went  by.  The  program  also  gave  me  an  excellent  chance 
to  really  look  at  myself  and  find  out  how  much  I  didn't  know  and  how  much  I 
did  know.  I  gained  from  class  discussions  which  involved  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing exfierlences  of  other  students.  From  this,  I  could  see  someone  elses  mistakes 
and  suocesses  and  could  know  what  to  do  if  I  were  ever  confronted  with  a  simi- 
lar situation.  All  In  all,  I  truly  believe  that  the  program  was  beneficial  to  me.*' 

*'I  feel  that  I  have  learned  the  Importance  of  completing  my  job  accurately 
and  to  the  \^nt  of  my  ability.  My  job  is  not  just  a  slight  menial  task  which  can  l>e 
done  carelessly  and  haphazardly,  but  It  Is  depended  upon  by  the  other  people 
wliom  I  work  with — Just  one  little  mistake  on  my  part  may  cost  the  company 
nnd  employees  much  time  and  effort  Therefore,  I  have  reallze<i  that  my  job  Is 
iniijortant  and  that  many  other  people  rely  upon  me  to  do  an  accurate  job.** 

*'Aftor  working  on  the  job.  I  alj^o  feel  that  I  can  associate  with  people  more 
ensll>.  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  people— meeting  and  talking  with  them — 
but  I  found  that  iieople  are  not  large  monsters  ready  to  eat  me  up!  This  had 
given  mo  u  bit  more  confidence  In  myself  nnd  other  2)eople.  On-the-job  training 
has  k'ivcn  me  the!>e  valuable  exi)erlences,  and  now  I  can  look  to  the  future  more 
securely/' 

"I  have  gained  the  expc»rlence  of  making  snap  declslouK  at  a  time  when  yon 
hfive  to  make  them  or  elst*.  I  h3ve  learned  to  l)e  more  careful  of  my  work.  At 
I  thouk'ht  I  had  a  pU*ky  bo«;s,  Init  now  T  am  glad  I  did.  He  taught  mo  the 
ro^ponsllulity  of  doing  my  work  right  even  If  I  had  to  do  it  over  five  tlme^;.  I 
nKo  lo:inuMl  to  have  more  pationco  with  i)ooplo  and  more  self-control  uhen  deal- 
inic  with  an;rry  cnstomor«.  I  really  gained  a  lot  and  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again, 
I'd  he  the  fir«t  one  to  volunteer." 

'•[.earning  to  associate  and  get  better  ncciuainted  with  pf'ople  were  really  help- 
ful to  me.  Havini:  cf«nndonco  in  ni>^elf  Is  mo^t  inir»ortnnt.  ^fy  ofHce  trai  ling  uill 
1m»  an  (Xpf  Tie  lire  in  inv  mintl  for  the  re  t  of  luy  \\U\  I  know  vw^ry  Klrl  cannot 
liftve  the  iAinio  on^iortunlty  f  had  at  Oshkosh  High  School.  K very  girl  that  has 
tho  ch.nico  sli^uld  take  it,  Tliere  are  «o  many  things  that  I've  done  better  and 
ni(»re  (  flleient  fJi nee  m.7  training  in  the  on-the-job  program." 

**U  is  (Uflieult  to  find  a  iob  in  our  t.\pe  of  work  when  we  are  ^^till  in  «chool. 
When  we  get  a  j(*b  thnnich  this  pro^rram  we  do  it  to  the  he«t  of  our  nbilitv  so 
we  do  not  leave  a  bad  impress ioij." 
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**I  think  that  the  C(>oi>eratlre  Training  Program  in  very  goo't.  The  training 
that  we  <ret  Ik  excellent  and  Is  l>eneflclal  to  uh.  The  money  corner  In  bandy  for 
those  kid!)  who  come  from  large  famllleti.  We  learn  how  to  budget  our  money/' 

^'Cooperative  training  Is  a  goofl  program  I)ecau8e  It  helps  me  to  learn  the  real 
value  of  working  and  the  Intense  training  It  takes  to  know  a  Job  very  well.  It 
also  hel{>s  me  to  tune  up  on  my  ciass  work  and  how  It  will  help  me  on  the  Job 
I  hare  now.  I  would  recommend  this  program  to  anyone  who  asks  me  If  the 
<*OH)p  training  is  worth  It.  I'd  tell  them  that  It  is  more  than  worthwhile.  It  Is  an 
exiiorience  that  I  will  never  forget.  This  training  lieliw  me  to  be  sharp  on  words; 
help  others  whenever  I  finish  my  own  work ;  and  remember  not  to  tell  anyone 
what  goes  on  at  the  office.** 

"I  tiiink  that  working  on  the  Cooi>eratlve  Education  program  has  betfied  me 
very  much  In  learning  how  imi^ortant  a  job  like  mine  really  Is.  I  never  put  much 
thought  In  how  imiwrtant  some  Jobs  really  are  and  how  imt)ortant  It  is  to  have 
all  the  workers  work  when  they  are  needed.  Without  their  cooperation  the  Job 
wouldn't  get  done.  By  working  on  thfi*  program  I  myself  learn  things  which  I 
find  are  not  «mly  interesting  but  are  al.so  useful.  But  the  !>lggest  advantage  of 
working  is  meeting  ami  working  with  others.  I  find  It  in  very  rewarding  to  have 
a  job  where  you  can  get  along  with  others  and  count  on  them  when  you  make 
mistakes  to  help  you.  I  like  the  Cooperative  Education  program  and  I  advise  the 
l>n»gram  to  keep  on.  I  hope  It  never  stops !" 

Vwatlonal  Kducutlon  programs,  particularly  those  using  ti.e  cooperative  on- 
thH«>b  approach  have  lieen  a  major  factor  In  drawing  together  the  business  com- 
nunilty  and  the  school  In  an  effective  and  meaningful  way.  Following  are 
statements  made  by  business  i»eople  who  have  worked  with  capstone  students 
and  who  also  served  on  subject  advisory  committees  at  various  times  during  the 
ivast  nine  years. 

.  .  The  opiwrtunlty  to  participate  actively  in  the  Oshkosh  High  School  co- 
oi)eratIve  vocational  training  program  in  food  careers  was  reviewed  and  ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly  by  our  hospital  administration.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  student  participation  in  a  food  service  on-the-job  type  setting 
alon.«!  with  the  appropriate  curriculum  at  the  High  School. 

*'This  program  would  provide  the  training  necessary  for  the  student  to  gain 
knowledge  for  profitable  employment  after  graduation  who  might  otherwise  be 
unaware  of  career  opportunities  in  the  food  service  field. 

•The  program  fulfills  the  need  of  vocational  training  and  guidance  for  high 
school  graduates  Immediately  entering  the  labor-market  and  provldea  the  In- 
dustry a  lietter  trained  labor  force  from  which  to  recruit  .  . 

**,  ,  ,  While  we  as  taxpayers,  are  generally  opposed  to  increased  taxation,  we, 
nevertheless,  recognixe  a  lack  of  trades  training  for  the  many  non-college  bound 
high  school  student.  Since  industry  must  draw  largely  upon  the  Ubor  available 
in  the  Oshkosh  area,  we  would  deem  it  only  prudent  to  support  expenditures  and 
programs  that  will  adequately  prepare  young  men  for  industry, 

**For  this  reason  I  wish  to  go  on  record,  as  a  representative  of   , 

as  being  In  support  of  any  effort  to  Improve  the  facilities  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  si)ace  and  equipment  needed  to  Insure  the  continuing  development  of  a 
trained  work  force.  . . 

**.  .  .  Those  of  us  who  have  been  working  with  the  Oshkosh  High  School  on 
the  Welding-Metal  Fabrication  Advisory  Committee,  have  been  very  pleased  with 
the  Interest  shown  and  the  refreshing  attitude  of  the  school  and  staff  in  getting 
this  program  off  the  ground.  The  cooperation  thus  far  has  been  splendid.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  area  of  training,  which  has  l»een  somewhat  neglected  In 
recent  years,  will  be  enlarged  and  improved  for  the  benefit  of  those  young  people 
seeking  employment  In  the  local  metal  Industries. 

"Industry  needs  more  trained  peojile  than  ever  before:  nartlcularly  In  the 
fields  of  welding. metal  fabrication  and  general  maintenance,  i^'or  some  years  now 
the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply — and  that  supply  has  been  trained  by  In- 
dustry Itself.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  starving  vocational  education  any  longer. 

"Another  point  worth  considering.  Is  the  fact  that  while  most  of  our  high 
school  students  who  graduate  from  college  will  never  seek  employment  In 
Oshkosh,  a  major  iK>rtlon  of  the  vocationally  trained  are  needed  right  here  In 
Oshkosh.  by  the  taximvlng  Industries  .  .  .** 

In  conclusion  vocational  education  programs  help  students  to  l»e  readv  for  the 
next  step  In  thplr  career  ladder.  Young  peonle  leave  Vocational  Education  pro- 
grams knowing  that  while  they  have  develoned  basic  skills  and  competencies 
and  have  acquired  knowMges  which  make  them  employable,  they  should  also 
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reach  out  ami  t4*»ar(h  for  iu*»re  e<hu»ation  and  traininB  and  to  go  on  to  Iii«hor 
levels  of  aKi»Inition  if  iiultHNl  It  Is  within  tlieir  n»;u  h. 

Rapiiort  has  l)een  established  iK^tween  UkiiI  businesses,  the  industrial  cniu. 
niimity.  governmental  units  a!id  the  school.  As  each  business  has  bectmie  in- 
voIvHl  in  vocational  coo|)eratlve  training  jirograms.  as  a  training  s|Mms<»r.  ctr 
an  Advisory  Committee  niemlier.  each  has  Inn'onie  etmcemed  with  the  de- 
veh>pinent  and  jirogress  of  the  total  vooatitmni  program. 

Meaningful  and  relative  etlucation  for  more  students  is  a  sittUficant  suin-off 
for  conimunitv-school  linUnge. 

<*ontinue(i  8u|>iM>rt  for  V(K»ational  education  in  O^bkosh  is  ne<essarv.  particu- 
larly  In  view  of  tlit-  rapidly  changing  technii'al  work  world  in  which  Oidiko-h 
Illgh  Sch(Md  graduates  uaut  and  should  iKxrome  in»ohcd. 

Tlie  initial  fetlcral  monies  provided  thn»ugh  the  19«3  Vocational  EducaMon 
Act  and  with  continuing  supiH>rt  through  the  amendments  to  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Ims  encouraged  schools  to  become  more  rcspon^jive  to  Vocational  needs  of 


The  resp<»uses  receivetl  from  students,  parents,  emplovers.  and  the  community 
in  general,  are  extremely  supjxirtive  for  \(H:ational  inlueation. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  PELLEORIN,  SUPERIHTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  OSHKOSH.  WIS. 

Mr.  PKU.r(jnix.  ("oii^rressman  Steiper,  Congressman  Quio,  Con- 
^rt^ssnian  Meeds,  and  Chairman  Pei  kins.  I  am  liappy  to  be  here  to<lav. 
I  nni  also  liappy  to  have  a  member  of  tliis  panel  from  the  Blue  (irass 
State,  tlie  home  of  beautifn!  horrx^s  ai\d  fast  women.  Or  was  it  the 
other  way  around? 

I  fan  make  that  conmieiit  l)ocaiise  mv  routes,  like  Bill  Ramsey  s. 
are  in  the  Kast,  Ori^rinally  I  hail  fmm  West  Vir^rinia.  Tlie  wav  thin<rs 
happen  m  Wisconsin  from  time  to  time  I  nndei-stand  the  school  boards 
enconrape  sniM^rintendents  to  pro  back  to  the  routes  of  their  boginninp^. 

So  like  to  keep  those  ties  congenial. 

AVc  have  lienrd  a  lot  t(Vhiy  from  time  to  time  al)out  Oshkosh.  We 
are  extreiixOy  proud  of  tlie  vocational  prognim.  in  fjict  the  entire 
echieatioiial  system  in  our  city. 

We  liave  come  a  long  way.  We  are  providing  what  we  consider  a 
great  educational  program  as  best  we  can. 

AVe  also  feel  that  we  are  just  l)eginning  to  scratch  the  surface.  We 
are  less  than  50  percent  of  the  way  liome. 

The  rer>ort  I  have  given  vou.'tlie  program  as  it  is  affected  by  Fed- 
eral funding,  is  descril)ed.  This  is  by  no  means  the  toral  program  in 
(>i;r  educational  system.  You  ai-e  either  getting  the  cap  of  the  liaystack 
or  the  tip  of  the  icel)erg.  whichever  wav  von  choose. 

I  take  a  line  from  Don  McDowell,  wlio'savs  that  we  are  like  the 
Ef'vptian  ininnniy.  pressed  for  time. 

I^rcnzo  D.  Hnrvey.  u  turn-of-tlie-ceiitnrv  schonl  superintendent  an<l 
vocational  education  leader  in  Wisconsin." said.  "The  State  has  orga- 
nized the  public  school  system,  not  as  an  act  of  charitv,  not  for  tlio 
l>eTiefit  of  the  individual,  but  for  the  welM)eing  of  the  State  itself. 

Education  at  the  turn  of  the  centurv  in  Wisconsin  placed  gieater 
emphnsis  upon  the  needs  of  society  than  upon  the  desires  of  indi- 
viduals. The  disnaritv  l)etween  our  social  need<?.  individual  wants,  and 
what  our  educational  institutions  are  producinr^  i<?  increosinir. 
Across  the  land  the  public  is  deeply  concerned  about  education  ai.d 


students. 


tl'cir  concern  is  rooted  in  reality. 
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Tner^  IS  a  crisis  in  the  oonfidonee  of  our  oduoational  system  whuh 
may  imbeJtle^l  :i\  U\e  d:chotomy  of  tradition  vei-sus  conteinporarv 
sooieral  needs, 

A  p?.rT  of  the  solution  may  Ix?  perft\n]y  elenr:  the  educational 
diciiot*  y  of  Sivietal  \ersus  individual  neodi  mnst  l>o  breached.  There 
nnis:  Iv  :\  dinx:  :nvoUonient  with  reality  and  the  needs  of  society.  If 
the  ediicariojial  system  is  from^  to  fnlrill  its  role  in  benetitincr  tlie  indi- 
vidual and  prov'idinii  for  society  than  a  pnictical  approach  to  edu- 
cation must  prevail.  Miseducated  people  are  a  problem  to  society,  to 
thcmselvc-s  anil  are  a  threat  to  the  eeononnc  prosperity  on  which  the 
hoix*s  of  the  Nation  aepend. 

To  a  person  !ej»  vin^r  high  school  tOvlay.  employment  or  tlie  possibility 
of  employment  is  o^Virial  for  orientation  nun  the  real  world.  Society 
meas'ires  succes??  ::i  terms  of  emplox incut.  Thus  to  students,  employ- 
Ukmr  bexx^jnes  a  symbcil  of  acceptance  into  s^x^iety.  Adults  wish  to  bo- 
ionie  s  icwssfi;!.  Therefore,  vocational  edncatioii  strongly  and  posi- 
tively contributes  to  a  j>er^n*s  s<-lf -concept  and  liis  acceptance  i?ito 
ro^-ety. 

Vtvational  evbicarion  profifranis  partially  funded  through  Federal 
dollar?  at  Oshkos'.i  North  and  West  Hiijh  Schools  are  providing  learn- 
liiiT  opponunities  for  students  which  foster  positive  attitudes  which 
allow  them  to  IxH^mie  employable,  promotable.  i\n  \  flexible  in  society. 
^  Siu  lents  have  found  it  easier  to  become  involved  as  employees  in 
tile  adult  world  of  work  liev\\u5e  of  their  ex;>eriences  in  cooperative 
o->-rhe-)ob  |  rogrims  which  have  pennirted  them  to  Ixvome  aware  of 
omp'ovmen:  derv.an  Is  plaaxl  on  Ix^ginners.  Annual  followup  stu<lies 
in  e:ich  vocation.il  program  has  revealed  a  need  for  continuous  voca- 
f.oi^al  projirams. 

O  ir  exivrienci:^  i^>ntirm  that  vibrational  training  pro£rrams  are  not 
for  a  ^t^lei^t  few.  Tliere  arv  programs  for  those  students  with  limited 
a- -i^lem;.'  talents  ar.d  for  those  with  alx>ve  avera^re  academic  ability. 

If  pmi>er  opix>rt;m'.r"es  are  available  to  students,  education  becomes 
!ni^n^  meaninirfiiL  resviking  in  a  more  iiumane.  constructive  positive- 
:".r*nkini:  adult. 

Pnv,  :din*r  f'^r  an  individuaVs  emplovability  as  he  leaves  school  to 
error  his  work  life  is  oi>e  of  the  Oshkosh  JN^iool  System's  major  goals. 
T"*  meet  this  iroj^l  it  becomes  necessary'  that  vocational  education  re- 
ce*ve  amtin'ied  revision  and  expansion. 

Tile  sr^xil  mav  be  reacheil  when  ?cinx»l  personnel  responsible  for 
rn>:;nin.s.  togetlier  uith  representatives  of  the  business  community. 
m  ^»|vn".tiou  ^vith  irovernmental  nnus  plan  and  produce  coopera- 
r  vt'lv  prrsjrams  des  ismed  to  meet  individtial  and  societal  need?,  en  abb 
in,':  -tr.deiirs  to  T>nM\^re  for  technical  manpower  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Stku.kk.  Kill  Kamseyf 

STATT.3rF.Trr  or  wtlliah  hamsey.  director  of  the  world. 

FAXOUS  MHWAUXEE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHKICAL  AREA 

nrsTmjTE 

>fr.  Ram>kt.  Thank?  verv  much.  Bill.  I  am  £rom£r  to  make  mine  verv 
br-of. 
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Tliin<^  are  going  on  so  fast  there,  we  are  used  to  making  oiir  reports 
rather  brief,  ' 

So  I  have  four  brief  statements  and  four  recommendations  and  that 
IS  ^ing  to  be  it. 

Four  brief  statements  would  be:  I  think  the  answer  to  Congressman 
Stoiger  being  in  the  Wisconsin  legishiture  so  young  is,  he  was  a  co-op 
student  there.  ^      ^    ^  i 

The  second  comment  is,  I  was  happy  to  liear  from  Congressman 
Perkins  about  eastern  Kentucky,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  ^at  area 
bocauso  that  is  my  home  area,  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  I  visit  that  area 
quite  often,  I  know  of  the  ai-ea  you  are  talking  about. 

The  third  comment  that  I  would  like  to  make,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  discnission  today  about  the  dairy  State,  We  do  have  spigots  in  Mil- 
waukee that  inilk  doesn't  come  out  of. 

The  fourtii  brief  comment  I  think  would  l)e  that  John  Zancanaro 
made  some  statements  today  that  he  wanted  to  retract.  He  attended  the 
Milwaukee  Vocational  Technical  School  years  ago.  So  we  hope  that 
has  an  influence  on  him. 

Four  recommendations;  you  have  the  document  about  our  expenses 
and  our  exi>enditures.  You  also  have  an  appendix  with  includes  70 
programs  we  had  this  past  year  that  were  federally  funded  in  the 
(xreater  Milwaukee  Technical  and  Vocational  Adult  'district. 

tour  recommendations  are  pretty  brief:  certainly  we  would  like  to 
see  more  resources  provided  that  we  could  reach  a  greater  number  .  f 
our  needs  in  a  vast  urban  area.  We  are  serving  1%  million  people, 

ne  \yould  like  perhaps  to  see  some  discretionary  funds  whereby 
these  discretionary  funds  could  go  to  meet  some  of  these  needs  that 
sometinies  arise  rather  quickly  in  urban  areas  because  of  crises  and 
other  situations  that  occur, 

I  would  even  go  further  than  Mr,  I^hrmann  today  when  he  said 
there  ought  to  be  25  percent,  I  would  like  to  see  30  percent  Federal 
funding.  * 

I  would  like  to  see  in  the  future  a  breakdown  somethinc:  like  40  per- 
cent btate,  .30  percent  local,  and  30  percent  Federal  funding, 
No  much  for  Recommendation  1, 

Recommendation  2  *  I  think  we  have  had  an  excellent  cooperative  re- 
lationship between  our  districts.  Categorical  services  should  be  con- 
tinued to  a  point,  I  would  agree  with  Mr,  Lehrmann  that  they  can  be 
Consolidated  to  some  extent.  I  would  hate  to  see  some  of  the  particular 
obiectives,  provisions,  and  sroals  be  lost  in  a  general  fund  situation. 

If  there  is  consolidation  I  hope  that  we  put  in  the  proper  protective 
devices  to  protect  the  categoric  i  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  urban  area. 

The  third  recommendation:  in  our  present  arrangement  the  State 
afirency  maintains  control  over  the  Federal  funds  it  receives  and  we  in 
the  local  districts  determine  our  needs,  our  needs  for  the  disadvan- 
taored,  the  handicapped,  et  cetera. 

To  protect  it  in  the  future  in  other  States  as  well  as  our  State,  T  think 
there  should  be  an  appeal  procedure  for  due  process  in  regard  to  the 
Federal  fundinjr. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  mns  to  have  due  process  it  should  be  an 
appeal  procedure  wherebv  a  local  district,  if  dissatisfied,  could  make  an 
appeal  or  if  the  State  is  dij^atisfied,  could  make  nn  appeal. 
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I  think  ^Mrh  in*  '*r"*'''«f^'' mc  "v**  ^.i  ''ic  -t  .-."^ :  "\  *orjf:} 
lat  on  :r.  •  ;  if  ;-  f  -  ;  livi.  '  '  :  ^  •  \x: 

tiorsli 

I  aii:  :.«>f  m:\  r         :      :  •  *  *  *r  f;' •        ..: ;    :  : 

tilt*                   •  '  '-"^    *,    '**••!•*  ♦  iM   "  *»•  •  •  ♦  -j  "    '  •:  ■  'T 


to  rr\ia:j:      'nif^r  :^\:.r:i:r  \  '         '  \ii  •..«:.  :>f 

anteod  on  tiie  r:u.:.on.il  jic'".siTy  .vr  .;.        1,7 :     >:  j :?on  r,")!*"!- 

I  kntin*  r!x>"*»  i:**^*  -^^  irit,*  jz-L  :^vc  t:»;-:  t^jv  >;L\'r  j;>  Triiir.T 

acrordiiiiT  to  por:uIa:.*'n.  j;:  7:ii::  *  :7'"it;  'Lr.aj^'rL  s;  :  hnvf 

^tate  and  national  icv  sfcry  r^^i^ 

Tho^e  an?  four  r^eccmiiieniiiar.'.'Ci?  I  vLr.\i*:.  r.u;f  i^fr^-T  vhr  sf.  jM)t 
poinci*  I  made. 

With  the  ^raciijrx'a^  :iz  :c^r:az.*:r:  "  ci^'i  .t.  :  rii.T^f'r.  1  hccH  thfi.: 
our  standanis  wZi  be  3^:a-:ica„'iii>i  uic  v.".  -vTirlL  r^.-tsf  x  tjir^th^r 
with  the  rti:on:iriea«''a:  «:n:;  I  :a -  i  j  aaj  ^  i  ri.r  mf^;  ov.r 

particular  vexi.iii:  pr^cieni^  :i  :-:e  :».'  :r  urhtr.  fc.rf>ii5  of  ihe 

Vnited  States. 

Thank  you  for  :he  :cccr:x"T:cy 

Mr.  SrEiGE!^  Thajik  yVu.  j.-v  : 

Indianhead.  P^<cr»rc.  .7i:ries  "rj 

[Prepared  stacernenc  Z'-.l'irv^ 

Tht*  Wisc»>nsin  rnaJ:inii»^H«i  V/oi^t/na.  r'^.-'iii.*.-^    j.nr   <.fTij!:  r,f*nn  ~»nr.  r>i<> 

The<e  L'^ar'i«'«-yr'^::>'<  vi^iiu  1^   .>r'«:  i.«  .17*:  iki.-^^n  <r:«.-^  :v>T»iaf  r?f>r. 

low  inoJiiiM  ina  1.4:1  iriH<iipiu'?'ii»'a.  ^       i  in^u^cv  .1'  :h'  f^iNr^j,*: 

ami  a  •A-fit^i;.-  -yr'ari":?**  ^r^Miwiajr        v.in.^\:u..  «^   v   1    -yif   f  r^.-^iiiiiiM.uv.jij: 

mrh  a  *"r*il  •t>iniirjt'«i  >{f  !j<,>rv    !u  !  M.       ^^.Ta*^  ii.       7*:.:*  i.^s,  :*tMnj\*:<f^ 

iyf  '  *f  i   a 'hi  1  ~"u 

Hit* 'injM'i'*  ill'  'i.t  "i'"" •>»  ♦!*   >M  :       1  »  -^j  »  )k  *:  — "rt'»* '^Tr.Tihf.i;,7.'»r. 
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of  the  fifty  stateti  that  ha\e  land  arnis  smaller  than  that  of  the  WiMnnNin 
ItuUanhead  VTAE  District.  Twelve  states  of  the  l*nitetl  States  have  imimlatioii 
densities  smaller  than  the  is^pulation  density  of  this  VTAK  IMstnct.  The  district 
inrimle>:  285  towns,  vilhif^es  and  cities  and  incoriwrates  a  total  of  47  puhlic 
.ve(omhir.\  school  districts  within  it.,  tH)un<lar^>s. 

Within  tht'  district's  land  nia>s  tiu're  :jr»»  :uchided  fonr  maj<»r  Native  .Viuerican 
Indian  Reservation  Communities.  These  (communities  are  iwpnlated  by  an 
approximate  3.000  Native  American  citizens. 

(Jonerally  si^eakinc  the  district's  unemployment  rate  exceeds  the  arerajre 
iinemployiaent  rate  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole.  The  average  Income 
of  the  district's  citizens  fall  iielow  that  of  the  average  citizen's  income  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole. 

The  demographic  characteristic.^,  rvhicit  I  Iiave  just  briefly  outlined  for  this 
paper.  woiUd  M'rve  as  the  base  reffi.-n(»e  in  evaluating  the  use  of  Fetleral  V(K*a- 
tional  Kducation  Act  iinmies  by  the  district  in  its  effort  to  .serve  the  citizens  of 
the  Northwestern  Wisconsin  Region. 

VhiUiMophical  liackff round  for  VocatUmal  Education  Act  Fundina 

I  ha\e  alway.s  heUeved  timt  the  Vocational  Kducation  Act  of  1003  was  estal>- 
li^lied  as  n  result  of  the  study  of  a  '•blue  ribbon"  commission  which  was  to 
dtH'ide  whether  voditional  cdmn^^ion.  as  a  recognized  separate  entity  in  the 
*tlucati(»nal  tiehl.  slioiiUl  bt»  coatiniUKl  in  the  TuitHl  States  !t  was  my  under 
.vtnnding  that  jis  a  result  of  this  coniiuission's  study  it  was  determined!  in  fact, 
vm-ational  t>dncation  was  a  form  of  eilucation  different  fnmi  the  general  e<lu- 
cation  nmls  of  the  country:  and  that  there  wa*«  a  genuine  need  for  the  fiMlernl 
government  to  establi.sh  legi.slation  which  would  increase  the  eaiphasis  placed 
u|Mm  vo<-ational  e<lucation  tliroushout  the  I'nited  States. 

Tlie  resulting  Jict.  whicli  was  entitlt^l  the  Vm-atitaial  Kducation  Act  of  llXV?. 
provided  a  great  deal  of  federal  monies  which  would  be  lai'de  avaibihle  to  the 
.vtate^  to  increase  their  education  efforts  in  the  tiehl  of  vocational  education. 
Most  vonitional  educators  who  had  been  hit>oring  for  many  years  under  tlie  bur- 
d<*a  of  liniiti><l  rc^ourc's  Iieraldci'  tlie  pa.*«saiTe  of  the  Vocational  Kducation  A<-t  of 
r.KW.  I  believe  that  it  can  lie  jwunted  out  to  oar  national  leaders  that  a  great 
many  bt^neticial  changes  have  been  effect  etl  in  this  lie  Id  of  iHlui-ation  as  a  result 
of  that  act. 

This  paper  would  reflect  on  four  areas  which  I  believe  have  bfcn  served  by  tlic 
nriuinal  Vocational  Kducation  .\(  t  of  1J>03,  and  the  sal)scnuent  amemlments  of 
MM>S,  and  hopefully  it  would  provide  ^oiae  rationale  for  further  extension  and 
improvement  of  this  act  throiiu'h  additional  federal  legislation. 

The  four  areas  which  will  be  addressed  will  be  considered  under  the  following 
h(>a dings : 

1   Ilunmn  Needs  Servecl  Through  Vocational  Kducation  Act  Funding. 
*-\  Tlie  Need  to  Oeveloji  Vocational  Kducation  I'rofessional  Staff. 

3  Construction  NimmN  of  the  Vocational  System. 

4  The  Developuu'iit  of  a  National  System  of  Vocational  Kducation. 

Ifitwitn  A'(f(/v  Scrrt'd  TlnoHtfli  Voftitionai  lUlucniUm  Avi  Fnndinfj 

Tin.  Wisconsin  India itiiead  VT.VK  Dl^tiict  f|.iite  possibly  has  utiliz^'d  a  higher 
IM'ncMtau'e  i)rop(»rtion  of  Vocational  Kducation  Act  monies  for  serving  human 
needs  than  !»as  any  otlu»r  district  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

.\!i  example  of  the  ty|M's  of  pro;rrains  oi>erated  under  the  federal  projects 
tinaiice<l  by  Vm-ational  Kducation  Act  monl*>s  :ire  found  in  .\ppendi\  A.  .\  sum- 
Miary  (*f  the  clientele  which  are  siTxtd  by  these  pn>jects  fall  under  a  nuiober  of 
ilisadvantaged  and  handic-.ippcd  t.\iN*  citlzeits  ami  would  be  idenriJied  as  follows  :< 
There  are  i»rograms  to  as>isr  the  emotionally  disturbed  operating  in  the  Indian- 
h»».id  Pis't  iit.  These  programs  are  focused  primarily  at  two  c«Mi!it>  hospital  unit^. 
which  have  involvement  with  emotionally  disturbctl  and,  or  mentally  or  sociallv 
retarded  i»opu]ations.  This  piogram  utilize^  a  strong  V(»catioiial  ctnmseling  effort 
with  a  tralnlM^i  and  retraining  pro;,Muni  t<i  obtain  job  placement  fi>r  tht'se  tyi^e^  <jf 
individuals. 

Tliere  are  programs  undertaken  in  the  district  to  .serve  family  units  of  the 
disadvantaged  clientele.  The  programs  take  the  traditi(m.il  home  economi<s  dis- 
( ipline  and  utilized  it  to  reach  the  wives  and  families  of  men  who  are  being 
educated  in  vocational  (MlucatH»ri  programs:  and  addi*ionally.  other  disadvan- 
taged families.  Training  focuses  upon  teaching  the  family  members  to  nnike  the 
ino'.t  w'th  what  they  have,  and  to  utilize  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a 
Q  '  ttei  fa»uily  living  atnio^^phere  Home  Kconoinics  skills  such  as  care  of  children. 
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cooking,  oottsiUMr  edacstion  and  care  of  the  honnehold  (re  stress^  to  tlie>«o 
clieatt. 

There  are  projrrams  undertaken  In  the  district  to  provide  education  to  those 
who  have  been  educationally  disadvantaged.  The  disflct  ha«  over  41,000  citizens 
whose  educational  attainment  stopped  at  the  eli;hfh  prade  level  or  less.  The 
district  has  over  «2,000  citizens  over  the  ape  of  25  who  have  not  com|)leted  hlph 
.sch(M>l.  The  Ave  year  averape  of  hiph  school  (lro|K)uts  In  the  district  Is  4TI  drop- 
out.s.  These  citizens  have  to  be  das.slfled  ao  educationally  dl sad vant aped.  Gen- 
ernlly  Ki)eaklup.  these  individuals  have-not  l>een  ahle  to  usie  the  full  l>euefits  of 
the  etlucatlonal  programs  which  have  l^n  provided  t(»  them  during  their  life- 
time. It  Is  also  safe  to  say  that,  generally  siieaklnp.  those  individuals  who  have 
l»een  just  identified,  have  the  native  aMllty  to  achieve  a  much  higher  level  of 
education  than  that  which  they  have  achieved :  thus.  It  would  fall  \\\wn  the 
>himlUers  of  the  vocational  district  to  u|)prade  them  through  education  In  order 
that  they  can  obtain  painful  employment  and  become  productive  citizens  of  uur 
Society. 

The  Indian  head  VTAE  ^l^^trlct  has  a  numl)er  ,if  projects  funded  under  Yoca« 
tional  Eilucation  Act  monies  and  other  federal  legislation  w'hich  hns  allowe<i 
them  to  develop  learning  resource  centers  which  provide,  when  needed,  a  one-to- 
om*  ratio  of  teaching  expert l^e.  Additionally,  they  have  provided  a  strong  educa* 
tional  program  which  will  allow  citizens  to  t)egin  at  the  flrst  grade  level  of 
achievement  and  improve  their  .skills  in  the  basic  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
areas  to  a  iwint  where  they  can  compete  in  many  instances  through  the  12th 
grade  level  of  achievement. 

Without  federal  funding,  many  new  concepts  of  education  which  have  l>een 
incorporated  within  the  .system  in  this  area,  most  certainly  wouhl  have  btH'n 
developed  over  a  greater  length  of  time  than  that  which  has  l>een  utilized. 

A  fourth  area  of  human  needs  which  must  he  ldeutifie<l  are  the.se  which  are 
a^^ociate<l  with  the  minority  Native  American  population  of  the  disfrlct.  As  1ms 
been  indnted  out  previously,  there  are  four  major  reservation  areas  within  the 
di<trict.  In  actuality,  two  of  the^e  major  reservathm  areas  are  sulKlivlded  into 
Mil*  res^Tvation  areas  and  most  of  the.<!e  are  at  some  di'^tauce  from  district  campus 
institutions.  Vocational  Education  Act  monies  have  been  ulllzed  exten.<ively  in 
.serving  the  minorities  of  the  district.  Examples  of  programs  which  have  l>een 
established  to  serve  the  Xative  American  population  are  identified  in  Ap|)endix 
A.  but  in  summary  there  are  programs  to  provide  mobile  units  which  provides 
adult  ba.sic  education  training  at  the  refiervation  areas:  learning  resource  cen- 
ters have  been  established  on  some  reservation  areas:  there  is  a  program  en- 
titled. Outreach  Counseling,  which  provides  coun«:eling  to  the.se  citizens:  a  Small 
Husiness  Management  program  ha.s  lieen  established  which  assists  the  Indian 
citizens-  in  marketing  the  products  of  their  effort.s,  primarily  these  are  the  Xative 
American  tyi)e  of  nmnufacturlng  products;  a  program  has  l»een  develoi>ed  in 
tlu'  I^ke  Sui)erlor  Region  which  utilizes  the  red  clay,  which  is  commonly  found 
in  that  area,  for  the  use  of  pottery  skill  development :  these*  skills  have  lieen 
identifletl  as  cultural  tyiK?  skill  development.  I>aw  Enforcement  programs  have 
l»een  undertaken  for  tbe.se  minority  groups  to  a.ssist  them  in  policing  the  laws 
estJibli«he<l  by  their  tribal  council  for  their  resi>ective  reservation  areas:  and 
mobile  units  hav*^  I>een  utilized  to  provide  skill  training  in  occuimtional  areas 
throughout  the  nmny  reservation  hn-ations. 

A  flfth  area  utilizing  feileral  funds  to  serve  disadvantaged  .students  would  l)e 
that  which  are  involved  in  i>enal  institution  ns.sistance.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  lu- 
(lianhead  District,  this  has  I>eeu  a  relatively  .small  effort  but  it  must  lie  polnte<l 
ont  that  there  is  a  mininium  security  institution  within  the  boundaries  of  tlie 
Indianiiead  District :  and  programs  in  basic  eflucation,  quantity  food  preparation, 
welding  and  other  adult  programs  have  been  undertaken  in  that  institution  uti- 
lizing Vocational  Education  Act  i^^md-s. 

The  Xecff  To  Develop  Voea tional  KdueaVion  ProfesHional  Staff 

I  would  like  to  briefly  address  my  thoughts  as  they  apply  towards  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in  developing  professional  staff  for  the 
vocational  sy.stem.  I  represent,  ouite  i^o.ssibly.  the  first  recipient  of  Vocational 
Education  Act  monies  under  the  i-xiucational  Professional  Development  Act  .sec- 
tion (EPDA)  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  years  1970-71  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  an  intern  on  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Twhnlcal  aiul  Adult  Education.  ThN  internship  provided  for  me  the  initial  mon- 
ies I  needed  to  undertake  an  effort  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Graduate 
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School  to  obtain  a  Jeihl).  in  Educational  Admlmstratlon.  It  wa«  my  thought  at 
that  time,  along  with  many  of  i«y  fellow  (Hlncator.s  who  hnve  followed  a  similar 
path*  that  there  was  a  need  in  the  Wisconsin  vocational  H.vsteni  to  dev^^I'^T)  a 
nnnilK»r  of  individuals  with  higher  degrees  to  serve  the  sy.stem.  While  there  is  an 
apparent  gluf  on  the  market  of  doctoral  graduates  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  think  that  It  could  fairly  well  be  nrgueil  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  individuals 
with  a  genuine  vueational  education  background  uho  ha\e  attempted  to  u:ider- 
tnke  this  l^'Wl  (►f  tHiU'-atiouul  achie\enjeut.  'Uievc  is  a  nuni!»er  of  reasons  fur 
this,  most  certainly  not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  fact  that  by  the  time  an  indiviil- 
ual  completes  his  educational  program  and  adds  an  accompanying  occupational 
exj)erience  whli;h  Is  nee<led  to  generate  a  vocarumal  educator,  there  are  a  g»*eat 
nmuber  of  years  r>f  preparation  time  lnv(dvt»d.  In  my  case.  I  would  point  out 
tl 'it  ui,\  formal  eUiication  covers  seven  years  and  my  occupational  experienci* 
as  an  architectural  draftsman  was  acquired  over  a  period  of  six  years.  There  is 
a  net*<l  that  exists  aud  pers|>,ts  to  exist  to  identify  nore  leaders  for  our  voca- 
tional educjiticm  system  with  higher  degrees.  We  are  expected  In  this  day  and 
age  to  comj)ete  with  tlu»  administrat(>rs  of  the  ccdieges  and  universities  through- 
out ihe  state  and  the  t'uittxi  States  for  state  and  federal  monies  In  order  that  our 
system  survive  ami  grow;  if  we  are  to  adequately  compete  for  the.se  dollars.  I 
believe  that  tlie  academic  credentials  niust  match  those  of  the  Individuals  with 
whom  we  are  competing.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  tlils  committee  make  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  profe:>slonal  development  needs  to  create  more  doctoral 
graduates  for  the  vocational  education  system  be  emphasized. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  there  is  a  need  to  provide  professional  develop- 
ment monies  for  the  othe;-  end  of  the  spectrum.  My  doctoral  dissertation,  which 
focused  upon  the  need':  to  train  vocational  ed\icators  in  a  much  more  flexible 
manner,  leads  me  to  't)elieve  that  most  of  the  future  teachers  of  the  vocational 
education  system  will  not  come  from  the  traditional  university  programs,  but 
will  Instead  come  from  the  riyiks  of  the  occupations  which  they  represent.  It  Is 
my  thought  that  new  and  expanding  technologies  are  l^elng  Identlfled  and  will 
be  developed  In  the  vocational  education  system;  the  best  teachers  for  these 
programs  will  be  those  individuals  who  come  from  the  ranks  of  Industries.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  most  Important  training  preparation  which  a  vocational 
education  teacher  can  have  is  that  of  occupational  .skills.  Pedagogical  skills,  the 
required  general  education  skills  and  the  accompanying  baccalaureate  degrees 
rank  as  a  sp'  ondary  need.  Nevertheless,  they  are  an  important  need,  and  T 
believe  that  these  Individuals  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  an  educational  program 
which  will  be  partially  assisted  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  funding.  Thus, 
I  w  uld  strongly  urge  that  this  committee  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  monies 
are  left  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  Bill  which  will  expand  and  assist  in 
the  j^<*vel(^ment  of  professional  staff  members. 

Cf  }tJ(trucUon  ^eefTt  for  Vocational  Education 

The  Wisconsin  India  ahead  VTAE  District  quite  possible  can  be  identlfled  as 
the  la^t  district  in  the  state  to  undertake  a  major  construction  program.  It  is 
belb  ved  that  this  Is  not  untypical  because  one  could  quite  possibly  identify  that 
the  rural  areas  usually  are  the  most  unsophisticated  districts  in  any  individual 
state.  Typically  they  have  the  least  political  clout  available  to  secure  funds  for 
such  an  activity,  and  flhally  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  usually  the  slow- 
est districts  to  come  around  in  development  in  this  type  of  an  activity.  One  of  the 
tragedies  o?  the  current  scene  Is  that  there  are  apparently  minimal  amounts  of 
construction  monies  available  to  the  vocational  system  thr'^ugh  federal  funding 
at  thl«  stsge  In  time.  The  monies  which  have  been  madi  available  through  the 
Wisconsin  Distribution  of  Vocational  Education  Act  monies  for  the  coming  y^nr 
are  about  1.2  ralllon  dollars.  It  Is  my  thought  that  this  Is  approximately  the  sa^  - 
monies  that  were  made  available  to  the  state  ten  years  ago.  Ten  .vears  ago  thoi 
districts  which  were  more  sophisticated,  had  more  political  clout,  and  were 
ready  to  build  obtained  construction  funding  which  would  come  close  to  50% 
funding.  Currently,  the  cr»nstructlon  fundiui;  for  the  various  districts  In  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  are  at  about  the  10  to  12  percent  level.  We  then  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  tho«e  districts  that  can  least  afford  to  build  are  going  to  be 
tho«e  districts  that  get  the  least  amount  of  federal  dollars,  percentage-wise,  and 
dollar-wis'*  for  their  construction  program.  It  Is  f>  rather  cruel  hoax  that  time  has 
played  iipon  these  districts  because  the  current  Inflationary  trends  for  construc- 
tion appear  to  be  at  an  accelerated  rate  of  16  to  20  percent.  Hius,  while  a  dis- 
trict may  wish  to  develop  its  building  program  In  stages  In  an  effort  to  acquire 
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10-12  iKHTcent  federnl  coiLstruetlon  ninnies,  It  Is  falling  behind  In  its  race  to  over-> 
come  the  inflationary  trends. 

This  then  should  be  construed  as  a  plea  that  this  committee  consider  placing 
monies  in  future  vocational  education  act  legislation  which  will  assist  In  the 
area  of  construction. 

The  Development  of  a  System 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  would  like  to  state  that  It  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  the  greatest  philosoi)hlcal  support,  aud  the  greatest  lmi)etus,  for  vocational 
oduratiun  has  always  stemn.ed  from  federal  legislation.  In  a  similar  manner  it 
\s  my  belief  that  the  state  level  understanding  of  a  need  for  a  vocational  system 
exceeds  that  of  the  local  citizens.  One  has  to  only  look  at  the  growth  In  vocational 
odueation  since  the  inception  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1003  to  support 
this  contention,  la  Wisconsin,  as  an  example,  the  districting  laws  which  were 
enacte<l  to  help  establUh  a  strong  **ellable  system,  were  effected  In  llHi5,  two  years 
after  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  I  believe  that  If  one  were  to  take  a 
UK)k  at  the  state  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  thro^ighout  the  United 
Stat  OS  since  the  Vf>nitioual  Education  Act  of  1063  It  would  supiH)rt  my  contention 
that  fe<lcral  legislation  has  been  Important  In  providing  the  Impetus  for  the 
improvement  of  vocational  education  throughout  the  country.  Technology  Is 
expanding  at  an  even  faster  ratp,  the  need  for  training  and  re-trainIng  our  citi- 
zens In  the  adult  years  Is  lncrea>4ng  yearly,  the  services  which  can  be  provided  by 
a  .stron;;  vocational  education  system  are  becoming  more  Imjiortant  as  the  months 
pass  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  federal  government  should  maintain  and  Increase 
Its  efforts  in  this  field  of  education  as  a  method  of  Improving  the  abilities  of  the 
work  f(>rce  tliroughout  the  country. 

Thih  H  to  urge  that  this  committee  acknowledges  that  there  Is  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  vocational  education  which  the  federal  government  has  previously  es- 
tablislied  and  which  should  be  allowed  to  exist  and  grow.  I  would  highly  urge 
that  tliis  committee  In  their  review  look  at  the  many  areas  of  vocational  educa- 
tion I'.ws,  and  note,  that  the  needs  that  existed  eleven  years  ago  exist  to  an  even 
greater  extent  today.  It  Is  hopeful  that  legislation  will  he  drawn  up  which  will 
Improve  federal  government  efforts  In  this  aspect  of  this  national  education 
program. 

APPENDIX  A 
Fedckal  Project  Submitted  to  the  State — 1974-75 

17«0(y2-l51-145  Vocational  Skills. 

17^)05-151-525  Family  Living  Education. 

17-004-151-135  Outreach  Counselor. 

17.4)05-151-135  Developmental  Skills. 

17-006-151-725  Vocational  Work  Study. 

17-007-151-915  Home  Improvement  Occupations. 

17-D0g-148-125  Adult  Basic  Education. 

17-000-151-136  Voc.  Ed.  Opportunities  for  the  Rurd  Student. 

17-012-151-135  Career  Education  for  Native  Americans. 

17-/>1 5-151-175  Auto  Mechanics  Equipment. 

17-016-151-175  Machine  Tool  Equipment. 

17-017-151-175  Welding  Equipment. 

17-018-151-195  Pre-Vocational  Classroom  Van. 

17-019-151-195  Barron  County  Project 

17-020-151-225  Research  Multl  Project 

17-022-151-135  Day  Care  Training. 

17-024-151-175  Accounting  Equipment 

17-026-151-135  Pottery  SklUs. 

17-027-151-915  liearnlng  Center-Ashland. 

17-029-151-915  Inmate  Training. 

17-031-151-915  Native  American  Industry. 

17-035-151-175  Stenographer  Ennipment 

17-03S-151-175  Merchandising  Equipment 

1 7-041  ~l.M-17r»  Mechanlcftl  Design  Equipment. 

17-013-151-135  Program  Evaluation. 

17-044-151-315  Campus  Enrollment  Predlcter. 

17-04.';-l.')l-185  In-Service  Tmg  for  Para  Professional. 
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-046-151-195  Mentally  Handicapped  Adult  Training. 

]-l(>^  151-1 75  Food  Service :  Baking  Equipment. 

-215-151-175  Recreation  Serviceman  Equipment. 

-216-151-175  Production  Ag  Equipment. 

-3(12-161-175  Feed,  Seed  and  Farm  Supply  Equipment. 

-304-151-175  Secretarial  Science  Equipment. 

-307-151-175  Telephone  Service  Equipment. 

-310-151-175  Wood  Technics  Equipment. 

-311-151-175  Nursing  Assistant  Equipment. 

-312-151-175  Marketing  Equipment. 

'-401-151-<?15  Iiidividuallaed  Instniction  Approach  to  Secretarial  Science. 

'-W2-151- 175  Fftshlon  Merdiandising  Equipment. 

-404-151-175  Elect.i^nic  Service  Equipment. 

-105-151-175  Facility  Maintenance  Equipment. 

-406-151-175  Industrial  Electronics  Equipment, 

-407-151-175  Practical  Nursing  Equipment. 

'-40H-151-175  Data  Processing  Equipment. 

-409-151-175  Mechanical  Drafting  Equipment. 

-702-151-135  Small  Business  Managemeist. 

-703-151-185  In-Service  Training  for  PT  Teachers. 

'_7ai-.irsi-l35  Big  Sand  I^ke. 

-047-151-915  Chemical  Dependency  Paraprofessional  Training  for  Indians. 

II.  FEDERAL  PROJECTS  IN  PROGRESS  OR  IN  EXPLORATORY  STAGES 


Numlwr 


Dfscfipbon 


17-002-151-144...  VocstioMi  skins. 


17<O03-151-524  .  Family  livinf  tducttion. 


17-0O4-151-134 


OutrMch  counstlini  and  rttated 
$t(ViCt$  for  tha  aisadvantagvd 


17-00S-151-134„.  D«vciopmtfltal  skills 


17  oe-151-724  -.  Vocational  work  study...  .:-»- 


17-007-151-914...  Home  improvement  occupations. 


.  In  this  project  it  Is  proposed  that  continued  utilUatiOA  of  vocational 
edtfcatiofl  tncludlnf  counstlint  evalMttioii  of  mdividuai  poteiriials 
training  or  retralmni,  job  ptaeemem  and  fmiow-up  or  tmotKmally 
disturbed  aiid^'or  mentally  or  socially  :wUrded  populations. 
We  propose  to  respond  to  these  need?  by  expandinf  project 
operations  to  the  area  included  In  the  St  Croix  Cownty  Hospital 
with  contimiation  of  efforts  to  serve  the  populatioRs  served  by 
the  Douttas  County  Hospital.  Also,  it  is  proposed  that  outreach 
programs  be  incrused  to  cover  those  not  hospitallxed,  but  who 
experience  the  Med  for  assistfMO. 

.  This  protect  proposed  to  continue  its  present  op^fation  of  teaching 
family  members  to  make  the  most  of  wh^  oh  ts  and  what  one 
has  as  an  individual  withm  the  family  unit 
Objectives  that  appeared  Important  in  the  begkifliiig  have  been 
replaced  with  mere  sifniticaiit  objectives  te  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Mople.  For  example,  the  bebysrttuig  has  evolved  into  an 
exceileirt  day  care  center. 
The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  outreach  vocationaf 
awnselmf  and  geMlaflce  aptitude  and  abttity  testUtt.  financial 
aids,  job  information  and  related  services  to  diatdvantated 
cituens.  Aims  primarily  at  the  most  depressnd  arees,  ttie  projact 
IS  designed  to  help  residents  further  their  edueatten  or  vocational 
trtinme  m  order  to  ebtetn  emptoyment  or  ndvanctment  In  their 
presem  work. 

This  project  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  undereducated 
and  acadamicany  disadvantaged  adims.  Flexibrtity  of  scheduling 
and  small  group  approach  wiN  aceommodtti  HMm  Individual 

^  needs. 

2  1972  projects  established  study  skill  centers  at  Maw  Richmond 
and  Rict  Lake  campuses.  The  centers  serve  125  students  through 
instructional  materials.  Due  to  the  saccess  of  these  study  skill 
centers,  the  district  seek  Federal  support  to  ettaUish  similar 
stt>dy  skill  centers  at  the  Superior  and  AsMand  eampusvs  and 

^  to  conttnut  the  existing  study  sliitt  centers. 

The  purpose  of  this  progmm  is  to  assist  the  inaneieHy  needy  by 
offering  them  part  time  work.  The  money  tfiey  receive  helps 
in  secunng  and  compMting  ttieir  education.  This  enables  them 
to  become  skiMed  and  ready  for  the  Job  markit  Considering 
the  merger  of  the  2  districts  and  the  increase  hi  pragram  offerings. 
It  IS  anttcipsted  that  our  need  will  be  extremely  rn>t«r  than 
fiscal  1973.  Approximately  SO  students  are  employed  on  vocational 
work  stuify  programs  for  the  Indtanhead  District  from  September 
to  June  Details  of  the  work  includes:  general  typing,  duplicating, 
photocopying,  correcting  papers  and  general  omce  procedures. 

In  this  project  our  intention  is  to  train  Indians  throughout  the  dl$- 
trKt.  This  IS  a  continuance  of  the  effort  which  began  in  1971-72 
for  members  of  the  St  Croix  tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians.  In  the 
1st  year  the  mobile  and  equipment  was  Kqutred  This  Project 
Witt  add  equipment  and  will  provide  2  25  week  SKtions  witn  a 
total  of  10  Indians  ertioited  in  eKh  section. 
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11.  FIOEIAL  FWJECTS  IN  FROCIJESS  0!t  IN  EXFLORATOHY  STAGCS-Continued 


Numbtf 


Nam* 


DtscriptKM 


17-009-148-124...  Adult  basic  iduution. 


17-009-151  134... 


Vocational   tducatwn  oppor- 
tunity (or  rural  students. 


17-012-151-134..-.  OulriKh  vocation  and  uretr 
•ducation. 


17-013-151-144.  „.  Craft  aids  for  thi  hand icapped . . . 


17-015-151-224...  Aulom«clianics  tquipm«nt..>: 


17-01S-151-174.. 
17-017-151-174.. 

17-011-151-174.. 
«7-01S-151-134,. 

17-020-151-224.. 

17-022-151-524.. 
17-023-151-144.,.:. 


Macltint  Tool  optrattoiis  tquip- 
ment. 

Waldini  aquipmtnt..  .w-r. .»:.:. 


Outnacli  InttrCo.  veliicli  for 
disadvantaftd 


Barron  County  project. 


Faculty  rtstarch  and  multi- 
project 


Day  care  trainini  for  disad* 
vantaeed. 


learning  center   for  disad- 
vantaged. 


i;-024-151-l74. 
17-C25-151-314. 


Account  clerk  equipment....,.-.: 
Evaluation  cl  OVIS . . .  .>-.:. 


The  ABE  profram  of  the  district  serves  citizens  wtio  tiave  dropped 
out  of  tne  traditional  educational  system  It  w  0(<  r  coal  to  continue 
to  reach  these  adults  who  ere  functionini  below  tth  trade  level 
in  readini  end  basic  skills  Oisadventaied  and  minority  groups 
who  will  make  up  a  larie  proportion  of  these  students  enrolled. 
TMs  group  encompass  American  Indians,  migrants,  the  low 
income  group,  illiterate  rural  citizens,  veterans  end  any  other 
adults  iKkinginbasic  skills 

This  proposal  has  been  developed  to  eipand  to  a  S  coun^f  area  the 
vocatiofial  education  opportunity  for  the  rural  student  that  have 
been  possible  during  the  past  year.  Our  goal  is  to  brini  prepara- 
tory and  continuing  education  programs  and  classes  lor  health 
workers  to  locations  accessible  tor  residents  otherwise  unable  to 
travel. 

The  number  of  poorly  prepared  Indians  has  increased  to  the  point 
that  we  need  a  more  meeningful  approach  to  serve  our  own 
people.  This  will  be  achieved  throuin  the  outreach  vocational 
and  career  educatior.  as  we  attKk  these  problems  in  our  own 
commumties. 

Councils  have  succeeded  in  bringini  together  youth  and  elders 
to  work  toward  a  common  |oal— ffie  betternwnt  of  our  Indian 
communities 

This  project  proposal  involves  the  devetopment  of  an  arts  and  crafts 
services  to  permit  the  severely  handicapped,  the  senior  citizen 
and  minority  groups  to  gam  full  time  emptoyment  tw  manufactur- 
ing saleeble  items.  This  project  will  be  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  division  of  vocational  rehebilitation,  superior  distnct 
olhce  and  E(U  Claire  District  Office. 
This  project  is  written  to  auistthe  Wisconsin  Indianhead  District  in 
maintaining  e  quality  of  automechanics  equipment  appropriate 
with  changing  technototies  in  the  automotive  industry.  It  will 
further  eid  the  district  m  distributing  its  limited  revenue  to  more 
adequately  mMtthe  nMdsof  its  residents. 
This  Federal  project  is  being  written  to  assist  the  district  m  purchas- 
ing up-to-aate  machine  tools  m  keeping  with  the  technologies  of 
the  machine  trades. 
This  project  is  written  to  assist  the  district  in  maintaining  a  Mualtty 
of  weldinfl  equipment  appropriate  to  training  personnel  for  local 
industry.  The  district  operates  welding proframt  at  it's  AsMend, 
New  Richmond,  Rice  Lake  and  Superior  Campuses 
Outreach  classes  will  be  set  up  in  a  niObile  type  unit  in  communities 
that  reflect  a  need  and  possess  little  oi  no  facilitios  to  conduct 
classes.  \  Prime  target  area  is  the  3^  Indian  population. 
The  BarriMi  County  project  research  indicates  there  are  many  dis- 
tressed families  in  Barron  County  wrth  identifiable  problem  areas 
as  haaltb,  financial,  social  consumer  buytnt  family  relation 
and  child  care.  The  overall  fMl  of  the  profram  is  to  enrich  the 
lives  through  educational  programs  and  activities  of  these 
individuals. 

Resoeidi  needs  and  ideas  along  with  curriculum  development 
projects  are  being  identified  by  faculty  and  staff  on  a  continuous 
basis.  However  application  for  Federal  funding  occurs  only  once 
a  year.  As  a  result,  many  worthwhile  projects  are  not  able  to  be 
completed.  The  purpose  <4  this  request  is  to  obtam  trant  money 
under  t  large  contract  which  in  turn  an  bo  awarded  to  faculty 
in  e  series  of  "mini-grants"  thus  eliminating  the  barrier  of  o'xe 
a  year  funding  applications. 

The  need  has  been  established  for  the  trainini  of  child  care  pro- 
viders for  working  mothers  m  the  Indianhead  District  This 
child  care  course  will  be  offered  for  providers  of  in^^iome  and/or 
family  day  care  services  in  a  regular  classroom  setting  throughout 
the  district  whenever  10  or  moie  >rovidefS  can  moot 

It  IS  te  meet  the  need»  of  these  handicapped  people  that  this 
project  proposes  a  2-part  prevocationai  and  bask  vocational 
training  progiam.  The  1st  part  provides  that  a  leerning  center  be 
identified  md  equipped  at  the  new  St  Croix  Coun^  Hospital 
and  supplied  with  requisite  staff,  leerning  equipment  and 
matenafs  ty  this  project  The  2nd  part  calls  for  an  on-cam'^us 
program  at  the  technical  institute  at  New  Richmond  to  recognize 
ard  evaluate  the  needs  of  hendicapped  people  requesting  voca- 
tional training.  The  project  would  tnen  provide  instruction  using 
special  learning  equipment  and  materials  on  the  campus  to 
give  the  necessary  prevocationai  and  basic  vocational  skills  to 
these  people. 

This  project  was  written  to  assist  the  district  in  maintaining  a 
quality  of  account  clerk  equipment  appropriate  to  training 
personnel  for  local  industry. 

This  project  wiil  aid  the  district  in  completing  it's  data  base  on 
the  use  of  the  OVIS  survey  as  en  indicator  for  occupational 
guidance  and  counseling  need  at  the  high  schools  in  our  distnct 
and  as  an  indicator  of  the  need  for  VTAE  programs  based  on 
student  interest.  In  the  2  previous  fiscal  years,  this  survey 
was  utilized  by  the  schools  m  the  former  distnct  17.  Prior  to 
that,  district  1/  high  schrols  participated  as  pilot  schools  for  the 
OVIS  survey. 
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II.  FEDERAL  PROJECTS  IN  PROGRESS  OR  IN  EXPLORATORY  STAGES-Continted 


Numbtr 


Nimt 


Description 


17  02S-151-134..:,  Potteiy  skill  development. 


17  027-151  U4. 


Learning  center  for  disadvan- 
tajed,  Ashland 


17  101  iSl  174.,.  Quantity  food  preparation. 


17  102  15M74  .:.  Recreation  specialist  equip.nent 


17  211  151  174  .  Medical  associated  equipment 


17  213  151-174-. 
17-214  151-174.. 
17-302-15M74  . 


Stenography  equipment. 


Small  enjine  and  chassis  repair 
equip.nent 

Feed,  seed,  and  farm  supply 
equipment 


17-303-151-174,.:.  Oata  processing  equipment..:. 

17-304-151-174..:.  Secretarial  science  derk-typist 
t^quipment 


17-307  151  174. 

17  401  lbl-134. 
17  402  151  174 

17-403-151  174. 
17-404  151-174.. 


Telephone  service  repair  equip- 
ntent. 


Individual  instruction  systems 
approK^  t3  sec'ftarial 
science 

Fashion  merchandising  equip- 
ment 


Mechanical  design  equip.Tient..:. 
Electronic  service  equipment...-, 


This  proiect  will  orovide  instruction  to  the  Indians  of  the  Red  Cliff 
and  Bad  River  Peservaticn  ateas  in  pottery  consttuction  It  has 
been  determined  t*iat  the  makir;e  of  pottery  is  an  authentic 
Indian  ctatt  of  the  caMy  Indians  o{  tiif  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River 
Ke^ervations  This  protect  will  aij  tne  Indians  of  this  reservation 
in  regaining  these  pottery  making  s*jlls  with  tne  pctcntiz)  for 
producing  salable  itfins  of  pottety  of  an  authentic  InJian  naute 

It  IS  recoKFiiZeJ  that  there  is  a  need  to  provide  intensive  career 
counseling  for  the  disadvantaged  potential  student  initial 
exposure  to  pievocational  and  basic  vocational  opportunities 
would  be  provided  in  the  counseling  services  Appropriate  work* 
samples  ird  handS'Cn  basic  vocational  caieer  evaluation  by  the 
student  would  be  available 

These  innovations  would  occur  at  the  parent  school  setting  m 
Ashland  They  would  also  be  delivered  to  the  Bad  River  and  the 
Odanah  Reservations.  Tnese  satellite  adult  learning  centers  will 
re:eive  their  initial  learning  equipment 

This  project  was  written  to  assist  the  district  in  equipping  its 
quantity  food  preparation  program  witn  uP'to*:l3te  equipment 
for  instruction  Because  the  district  revenue  g^neiatmg  capa* 
uilities  »'t  below  sverage,  this  project  will  aid  tne  district  in  :ts 
di^vtbpmer^t  of  t.  is  program  at  a  more  reasonable  cost. 

This  project  was  written  to  assist  the  district  in  equipping  ttie 
recreation  specialist  progtarr.  :xhe1i.led  to  ;tart  in  Septeirber 
1973  Aid  obtained  through  this  pivNect  w.U  n«lp  the  district 
reflect  a  start-up  cost  of  the  district's  lin  ited  revenue  generating 
abilities. 

This  project  is  written  to  assist  the  dt&tiict  to  further  equip  its 
irtdical  assistant  classro^nn  and  laboratory  This  is  the  3rd  full 
time  health  occupation'  pr^ram  approved  tor  the  district  It 

.  continues  the  tndianhead  VTAE's  core  cjrnculum  approach  to 
development  of  health  related  clerical  office  assistant  workers 
The  district  has  a  bflow  average  tncoce  resource  and  for  the 
project  will  allow  continuance  of  a  irore  reasonable  program 
t'evelopment  cost  to  the  district 

This  project  was  written  to  assist  the  district  New  Richmond 
ca.Tpus  to  equip  its  stenography,  approved  full  time  program  in 
its  1st  year  of  operation 

This  project  was  written  to  assist  the  district  in  maintaining  up-to« 
date  equipment  in  small  engine  and  chassis  repair  program  at  the 
New  Richirond  campus 

The  establishment  of  a  new  agri'business  prog/am  requires 
purchasing  high  cost  equipmerit  to  provide  the  student  with 
adequate  Iraining.  This  project  is  bein<  subrr.ttted  to  provide 
training  skill  to  enrdlees  in  all  areas  of  tne  feed,  seed,  and  farm 
)iuppty  program.  The  program  will  serve  20  students  who  are 
beinf  trained  for  sales,  service  and  irid<management  positions 
within  the  agribusiness  industry  The  fKilities  and  equipment 
for  this  program  will  also  serve  the  argiculture  evening  school 
and  extension  courses. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  enable  the  district  to  ma.ntain 
equipment  standards  essential  for  a  quality  associate  deffH 
program  in  data  processing 

This  project  was  written  to  acquire  equipment  for  utilization  in  the 
business  admmistration'secretarial  saence  and  the  clerk^typist 
programs  Items  of  equipment  being  considered  would  include 
transcription  equipment  and  equipnvent  to  be  utilized  in  the 
process  of  tnd  iridualizing  instriioion. 

This  project  was  written  in  an  effort  to  obtain  favorable  considera* 
tton  in  the  alleviation  of  a  portion  of  the  initial  expenses  to  be 
incurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  telephone  service  repairman 
program  The  new  l*yr  program  has  been  designed  to  provide 
students  with  the  necessary  skills  required  of  the  spwializcd 
industry. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  todevelop  an  individualized  audio  and 
visual  instructional  systems  approKh  to  secretarial  science 
programs  and  to  revise  where  necesury  to  the  basis  of  this 
objective  and  materials  presently  being  used. 
This  project  was  written  to  assist  the  district,  Superior  Campus,  to 
equip  its  fashion  merchandising  fulltime  program  which  will  be 
in  Its  1st  year  of  operation  Because  of  the  district's  rncome 
sources  are  below  the  state  average,  this  project  will  enable  the 
district  to  keep  its  expenses  in  the  developrnent  of  thrs  project  in 
lini  with  its  income  potential 


Equipment  requested  under  this  project  is  required  to  upgrade  the 
mechanical  design  program  at  the  Supetior  Campus.  The  equip> 
ment  wilt  be  used  to  establish  a  prootss  taboratory 


This  project  was  written  to  obtain  additional  equipment  and  re* 
placement  of  obsolete  equipment  for  the  electronic  servicing 
program  at  Supetior. 
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Number  Name  Dtscnption 


17-405-151-174...  Facility  mamtenenee  e»juipment.  This  proiect  was  written  to  assist  the  district  to  equip  its  new 

frogram,  facility  maintenance  located  at  the  Superior  Campus 
he  initial  cost  for  equipment  to  implement  the  program  is 
high,  thciefore,  assistance  in  funding  the  equipment  would  aid 
the  district  and  school  in  its  continued  effort  to  provioe  voca* 
tional.  technical,  and  adult  education. 
17-406  151-174     ElKtronie  technical  tquvment..  The  equipment  in  this  protect  was  requested  primarily  for  2 

ob}ectivts.  The  1st  and  most  important  bein|  the  revision  and 
updating  of  the  program  This  requires  addttiooal  equipment  not 
replacement  equipment  but  equipment  necessary  to  meet  the 
instructional  requirements  of  the  revised  program.  The  2d 
objective  involves  the  continual  replKement  of  old  equ.pmeiit 
with  the  new  which  is  continually  being  redesigned  a  «d  im- 
proved upon  Both  of  these  objectives  must  be  met  in  order 
to  provide  the  student  with  the  nKessary  knowledge  and  sKiU 
to  co  npete  in  the  ever  changing  world  of  electronics. 
17-701  151-134..-.  individual  ir  ruction  for  dts-  disadvantaged  people  frequently  lack  transportation  to  attend 
advantaged.  outreach  classes  m  larger  towns  or  cities  where  enough  students 

are  available  for  traditional  instruction.  Individualized  in* 
struction  would  permit  more  disadvantaged  persons  in  rural  areas 
to  obtain  hip,h  school  equivalency  and  leirn  employatMc  skills. 
P-702-15I-134....  Small  business  management  for  An  Indian  has  an  even  greater  disadvantage  in  starting  a  small 
Indians.  business  than  the  average  proprietor.  He  hts,  therefore,  little 

chance  cf  success  unless  he  is  given  special  training  m  record 
keeping  credit  and  other  aspects  of  food  business  practices.  A 
class  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians  starting  small 
businesses  would  increase  their  ability  to  become  self>sumcient 
WITI  district  operates  a  small  business  leadership  program 
which  would  provide  experience  m  establishing  these  classes. 
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17-001-151>IS4...  Apprenticeship   This  project  seeks  aids  for  apprentice  related  Iftstnicton  being 

provided  to  apprentices  in  the  district. 
17-02I-1 51-164...  Extension  This  proiect  seeks  aids  for  all  extension  classes  conducted  in  the 

district 

17-030  151-914  ..  Law  enforcement  specialist.....  This  pioject  seeks  aids  which  will  help  to  offset  the  costs  incurred 

in  hiring  a  law  enforcement  specialist. 

17-028  151-134  ..  Law  enforcement  for  Indians  Provides  funds  to  tram  Indians  as  tribal  *aw  enforcement  officers. 

17-029-151-144...  Inmate  picrel9ase  vocational  Provides  funds  for  operating  the  district's  welding  mobile  at  the 
training.  Camptkirdon  pre-release  detention  center. 


DISTBICT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  ABE  Special  Report— a  special  report  being  prepared  to  describe  the  cnar- 
aoteristics  ot  1972-73  ABE  Students. 

2.  >fl)T.V  Special  Report — a  special  report  being  prepared  to  describe  the 
various  tvpes  of  MDTA  projects  ran  in  1972-73  including  student  characteristics. 

3.  Prt»i  a  ration  for  74-75  MDTA  Projects — act  as  coordinating  agent  to  as- 
i^enible  District  Administrators  and  CEP  Agency  personnel  to  plan  for  74-76 
>f  r>TA-CEP  Projects. 

4.  Planning  for  74-75  Federal  Projects— planning  is  now  beginning  for  the  74-75 
fodornl  proje<'t.(t.  This  office  will  act  hs  central  collection,  assembly  and  dis- 
sotiiinntion  ))oint. 

o.  Establishment  of  a  Central  Federal  and  Private  Resource  File — this  will  be 
n  collection  of  application  procedures  for  a  variety  of  federal  and  private 
funding  programs. 

(>.  Particlpati  m  in  "An  Adul:  Education  Demonstration  Project"— a  project 
5i)onsored  by  the  Center  for  Vo-Tech  Studies  1  varsity  of  Wisconsin  will  ln» 
<'or(>orute  a  career  Education  segment  into  '  program. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  COVEY,  DIHECTOE,  IHDIANHEAD  VTAE 

DISTRICT 

Mr.  Covey.  My  name  is  Jim  Covey.  I  represent  the  rural  districts 
ia  Wisconsin.  You  have  my  report.  I  am  not  even  going  to  refer  to 
it.  I  am  going  to  make  one  statement. 
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As  a  practirin*:  \  <«*ati()nul  (Hlucation  administrator,  sitting  on  the 
nrmg:  line  WCA  days  a  year.  Nonttional  odnrjUion  s>stoni  sol  ves  tlnvi^ 
masters:  Fodoral.  State,  and  local.  Each  master,  in  iny  opinion,  usual- 
ly has  a  different  priority. 

Wc  have  to  be  nvsponsivo  to  each  priority  if  wo  are  to  continue  to 
jrrow  in  the  areas  that  are  Federal  pi  iorities  I  would  submit  that  thev 
are  very  important  areas. 

I  wish  to  su<2:gest  that  we  have  to  have  the  continued  support  of 
Federal  dollai-s.  I  stron^rly  l,(.lio\e  that  we  have  to  have  cate<roiical 
aid  to  siTve  the  disiidvantapred  and  handicapped 

I  would  prive  the  <rn»atest  emphasis  *o  vou  individuals  to  continue 
to  support  professional  development  for  professional  edncatoi-s  Ik?- 
cause  (his  has  done  a  ^rood  job  to  date,  a  tremendous  job. 

I  would  also  a>k  yon  to  consider  more  numov  for  construction 
purposes.  I  hank  vou. 

Mr.  Stki(;kr.  Thank  you,. Tim. 

All  of  yon  (lid  an  excellent  job.  We  are  deeply  <rrateful  to  voii  and 
your  willm^rness  to  he  patient  and  to  spend  the  Icind  of  time  that  vou 
liave  to  put  the  kind  of  information  to«,'ether  that  vou  have. 

Aiv  there  any  questions ? 

Mr.  Chairman ? 

Clminnan  Ppkkixs.  I  \v.,nt  to  complimenf  all  of  this  distin<Tiiished 
panel.  I  just  wish  we  had  time  to  dis<Miss  the  real  problems  with  such 
n  (iistm«ruLshcd  irroiip.  Thoy  can  «rive  us  ^'ood  answer-s. 

I  am  deliirhted  to  U  here  with  (  on<Mvs.sinan  Stei^ror  and  the  other 
;r^Mitlejnen  who  accompanied  me.  It  has  been  InMieficial  to  the  entire 
cominittee.  Wo  will  road  all  tlie  tostiinonv.  I  just  wish  we  had  time 
to  niteiTo;rato  yon  at  loufjth. 

INfr.  Siku;kk.  A1  Quie  ? 

Mr.  QriK.  I,  too.  echo  Carls  views.  I  appreciate  havin"-  your 
reconuaendationx  ' 

I  want  to  ask  a  question.  I  want  to  turn  to  John  Zancanaro  for  a 
question.  Bob  mentioned  bringin<|  CETA  closer  in  toward  vocational 
education. 

I  think  ono  of  the  problems  wo  have  with  this  concept— I  have  Iwn 
advocatin^r  it  for  a  lon^r  time--is  that  or^ranized  lal>or  does  have  a 
stake  in  the  Labor  Departments  handlinjr  of  the  manpower 
projrrams. 

So  I  wondered  if  you  had  a  comment  on  that. 

^fr.  /Cancan VKo.  Con<rressnian  Quie.  I  think  the  relationships  Ih*- 
tween  the  districts  and  the  State  are  ^roin^^  to  l>e  closer  allies.  I  don't 
mean  lo  i<?nore  the  Department  of  Lal>or. 

With  a  closer  alliaiue  I  think  we  would  have  a  l)etter  thin<r.  I  think 
if  you  pay  more  attention  to  the  peison  leceivin^r  (he  skills  l>ecause 
sonietiines  lie  hasn't  really  learned  the  skill.  It  liappens  in  the  ap- 
pi-entieeship.  for  instance,  some  skilled  trades. 

If  the  company  has  disruption  or  unemplovment,  this  guv  is  ri'dit 
back  where  he  was.  '  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  w.i<  eloper  and  more  continual  trainin<^ 
aiul  retr-ininir  the  vocational  sehool,  I  think,  would  ]^o  l)etter. 

Mr.  SoiM'v^KN.  I  beliexe  Wi^-voMsin  very  often  a(lvortizes  for  busi- 
?>eoq  iti(|„st;ies  to  conje  to  Wisconsin.*  We  don't  adverti'/o  our  tax 
sfniotnre  too  nmeh.  But  wo  ofler  to  them  a  \erv  hi^rhlv  skilled  labor 
^  force,  technically  trained. 
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1  think  we  can  sell  it  even  U»ttcr  if  we  are  tied  in  witli  the  CETA 
prograiiLs.  I 

One  of  tlie  nianiwwer  councils  \vc  work  with  just  told  us  he  lost — 
it  went  very  fast  this^ear  too, 

Mr.  Stkuskii,  Mr,  Sirak? 

Mr.  81KAK.  One  comment  with  respect  to  the  CKTA  program,  we 
put  15  people  on  retraining  witliin  our  institution,  so  they  could 
meet  the  re<piirenents  for  continuing  enipl<#yment. 

But  I  am  just  wondering  if  this  is  not  a  substitute  for  another 
welfare  pi-ognun.  giving  them  income  until  such  tinie  as  soniething 
else  comes  along  if  we  don't  put  in  education  with  it  so  they  can  get 
to  the  point  where  they  are  self-sufficient  and  don't  have  to'have  sti- 
pends or  things  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  pKhLwmiN.  We  are  primarily  concerned  with  .secondary  educa- 
tion. The  way  this  is  ailniinistei'ed'in  Wi.sconsin  and  1  would  assuujft 
across  the  country  it  almost  excludes  the  participation  of  secondary 
Sihools. 

Fortunately,  Bill  and  Bob  are  both  involved  in  our  program  here. 
But  we  do  have  a  regional  pmject  that  is  encompassing  about  t>4 
.scljool  systems.  We  ai-e  trying  to  get  see^l  money  fix>m  CETA  on  this 
partic  ular  point.  It  is  like  pulling  teeth, 

Mr.  CovEV.  The  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  is  tlie  most  disad- 
\antaged  poilion  of  the  State.  The  way  the  law  is  written  we  thouglit 
wo  weiv  going  to  get  at  least  00  percent  of  the  funds  that  were  avail- 
able la.st  year.  We  got  50  percent.  We  are  getting  one-third  of  the 
money  we  would  have  gotten  4  or  ."i  years  agv).  That  institntional 
training  we  had  then  is  gone  with  CETA  and  you  are  not  going  to 
recapture  that, 

Mr.  Kam^kv.  Yon  liave  got  a  notice  that  your  phme  is  going  to  take 
otf. 

One  problem  is  we  don't  know  what  funding  we  are  getting  many 
times  until  September  or  OctolxM-,  which  forces  us  to  go  ahead  and 
fund  the  tiling  out  of  local  funds  on  a  continuing  resolution.  It  leaves 
us  up  in  the  air  a  little  bit. 

At  our  skills  center  at  the  pi'esent  time,  we  work  with  three  dif- 
ferent agencies— State,  Milwaukee  County,  and  some  other  counties 
we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Stki<;ku.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  I  am  veiy  grateful  that  we 
could  have  this  hearing  toc^ay  ? 

^^y hereupon,  at  4:12  p.m..  the  hearings  adjourned,  to  I'econvene  for 
hearings  at  the  Federal  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Saturday, 
July  13, 1974.  at  9 -^.m.]  ^  1  ^  jy 

[The  following  letter  was  submitted  for  the  record.] 


The  .St.vtk  Scpkrintk.nuknt  ok  I'rmir  Instrcction, 

Ma^Umn,  U'i>.,  Auguxt  J^,  m^. 

Hon.  Cari.  I).  Pkrkins. 

r.N.  HowiC  of  lirprvMcntfttirrA.  WuMhittgtnn.  I).C. 

i)KAR  CoxGKKSSMAX  I»FRKiN.s :  State  Superiiitendont  of  Puliiic  In.<it ruction, 
I  would  like  to  oxpres*.  luy  siiuore  approcijitioii  to  you  mihI  \ho  otlicr  incuilMTs  of 
tlio  (>wr>«ii:!it  Iloariiijc  Couniiittoc  whuh  nut  in  \Vi.»icoii<i!i  rocciiti.v. 

.MMmuirli  I  wirs  niiahlc  m  ,itteii<!  tlie  iiie<»tiner.  T  li:i\o  Ikmh!  many  fino  reports 
of  tlio  information  which  was  sliannl  with  i\w  nienibors  of  th(»  \  isitiUR  c(»iuhiittee ; 
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It  was  also  appnrent  that  you  and  the  othor  Committee  members  had  keen  Insight 
into  the  operations  of  vocational  education  proin*ams. 

We  are  proud  of  the  activities  being  conducted  here  In  Wisconsin  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  196S ;  these  funds  are  vital  in  supplement- 
ing the  State  and  local  funds  as  we  expand  the  vocational  programs  in  our 
secondary  schools.  Much  progress  has  be<*n  made  during  the  past  10  years,  but 
there  are  other  geographical  areas  In  the  State  which  will  need  additional  help  as 
they  develop  more  comprehensive  programs  in  their  high  schools. 

As  was  mentioned  during  the  hearing,  the  timing  of  the  actual  r^*  ificatlon  of 
appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  sometimes  creates  problems  in  planning 
for  the  best  utilization  of  available  fund^  Any  efforts  which  can  be  made  to  in- 
sure earler  declslon^maklng  and  notification  to  the  States  would  be  appreciated* 

Thank  you  again  for  making  the  visit  to  Wisconsin.  If,  after  completing  the 
oversight  hearings  In  the  other  States  you  can  give  us  any  Information  or  advice 
which  you  feel  would  Improve  our  operations,  we  woula  appreciate  your  sbarins 
this  Information  with  us. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  Thompsox, 
State  Superintendent, 


o 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


SATtrRDAY,  JULY  13,  1974 

HorSE  OF  RErRi:i.ENTATI%X$, 
GeNT^XL  SCBCOMMirihE  ON  EDrCATlON* 
OF  THE  COHMrrTEE  ON  EDUCATION-  AXD  LaBOR, 

Minneapolis^  Minn. 
^  The  ?u:von^.n;:ttee  net  at  9  a.m..  pursuant  to  rece>:s,  at  Fort  Snelling 
FtNltnil  B-.ii'.dir.p.  Minneapolis,  Minr...  Hon.  Carl  Perkins  (chairman 
of  the  ^l:ixx>^1In:ttee »  presiding:. 

Pn?sent :  Rorn?s^^nrative5  Perkins,  Meeds.  Quie,  and  Steiger, 

neinlvr?  present:  John  Jennings,  subcvmniittee  counsel; 
Ch:ir!es  Radolitte.  minority  cor.ns^-1. 

Ch.iinr.iin  Perkins.  As  chainr.an  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
eati«>::  :r.;d  I^il-.->r.  I  ?.in  de!:g!:te\l  to  have  the  op^^ortunity  to  _ome  to 
the  Tvvip.  City  area  to  look  ai  your  tsoeller.r  vocational  education  pro- 
grar;  r.r..i  ;o  :v<v:ve  sr.ggestior.s  :is  to  how  the  programs  may  be  im- 
pr\v,.-  \  i:;  the  i-;:::re  and  to  let  you  people  that  have  the  experience 
ar..:  m-.-.nir.g  *.::  the  liv'.d  give  us  your  views  on  the  shortcomings, 

I  i>^'i!.i::':  keep  fr.M:i  reminiscing  a  little  while  this  liiorning,  since 
I  h  ive  come  ch^^  to  the  are:i  represeuted  by  Al  Quie. 

When  I  went  ro  C>.  ngr^ss  we  perhaps  had  the  highest  unemployment 
nite  ::;  oasrorn  Kentv.cky  of  any  section  of  the  I'nited  ^^tates  of 
Anier::a.  The  ai^enro'.oyr/.cnt  r:re  v\as  in  excess  of  25  percent  in  all 
the  •>?a:-prvxi:iv:nir  counties. 

We  thor.irht  about  rra.ning  pn^gninis  and  worked  on  training 
pro^rran:s.  We  w^rkt-d  on  t..e  old  Are.i  Redevelopment  Ailministration, 
wh:.;h  provided  s^^r.'.e  tnr.r.ir.^.  But  there  you  never  got  anybody 
piSv^Ki.  You  had  to  :..\ve  .i  :ob  inside  before  they  would  even  send  you 
up  for  rniir.ing. 

Ti.cn  we  tr.t  d  the  MVTA.  They  held  a  conference,  the  last  con- 
feren.-e  that  Sam  K:^>burn.  the  Si  v:iker  of  the  House,  ever  attended  in 
Wash:nj:on  w-.rh  the  '.ea.it  r^irp.  I  w-^>  present  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Go'  •  i  :v  ri:  w  as  r  reseru .  a  no.  I  .\  •  c  r  c  n:  t     S  v.  p  reme  Cou  rt . 

Sam  Rayburn  sa.d.  'You  h.ne  got  two  bills  here,  the  MVTA  bill 
an  i  you  ha%e  c^-^:  .\  Job  Corps  l.ik  You  car.'t  have  both  ot  them.  But 
you  can  ha\e  one." 

He  t-.rned  ro  n:.e  and  sa:\h  *'Which  do  you  think  is  the  most 
inip\>r:ani  ?*' 

I  ?a:d.  "Xritur^iiv,  I  am  £ro.nir  to  a^rree  with  Secretarv  Goldberg 
and  MVT.V." 

So  :t  was  en^  ue^i  in  I'^vl.  >^v.\  went  home  the  next  week  and  died 
>•  --^n  rht  reafter.  IV. t  u  w^.^  ^  nacted  m  I'^Ol.  It  diih  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, a  job  that  needled  to  Ix^  done  at  the  time.  But  it  Vas  lacking  as 
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rdiicatioiuil  (Unolopinont  was  cont'ornotl,  to  <rive  ponnanencv  to  tlie 
individual  that  neoded  training  in  order  to  keep  tliat  individual  on 
the  job  in  the  future. 

We  keep  tryin<r  to  improve.  The  Pre.sidont  of  tlie  United  States 
came  forth  witli  an  accelerated  public  works  pro^rrani  in  1002  since 
lie  was  voi'v  nuidi  dissatisfied  with  the  old  AKA  projzrani,  Aiva  Ke- 
deyelopineiit  Administration.  But  he  was  sutisHed  with  the  accelerated 
public  works  pro^mun. 

But  a  lot  of  public  facilities  in  the  distressed  areas  throu<rhout  Amer- 
ica needed  vocational  educational  training.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
doing  the  job.  Honieniaking  and  vocational' airriculture  was  iu^t  about 
the  extent  of  it.  ^ 

So  we  had  to  do  something  about  training  the:=e  people  for  trades 
crafts,  business,  eilucation,  not  forgetting  about  agriculture,  but  gettiiur 
the  unemployed  of  the  eountrv,  briiiiring  those  prograni.s  to  tlie  uii^ 
employed  where  jobs  could  be  available.  That  was  the  bi<r  job  in  IDO;], 
to  iret  the  program  started  in  that  direction. 

I  am  delighted  to  state  that  at  that  time  there  arrived  on  the  scene 
LongresMimn  Al  Quie  with  a  fanning  background.  He  had  experiences 
in  training  in  this  an-a  aii<l  knew  something  about  the  excellent  nro- 
gmms  that  these  great  cities  posseted  here  in  Minneapolis  and  St 

Ills  contribution  was  tremendous.  I!o  contributed  the  ba.«ic  input  to 
getting  the  elements  in  the  A<'t  of  190:3  so  people  would  actuallv  have 
jobs  after  they  were  trained..  That  is  the  contribution  that  Al  Ouie 
made  back  in  19G3.  ^ 

He  came  to  Congress  at  an  Dpportiiiie  time.  When  we  were  writin<r 
the  ^atIonal  Education  Act  in  1958  lie  came  in  a  si>ecial  election  Be- 
tore  we  got  through  be  was  able  to  make  his  contribution.  That' was 
after  bputnik  went  up.  We  broadened  that  act  to  make  available  the 
student  assistance  programs,  not  as  broad  as  thev  are  todav,  and  con- 
struction facilities  in  higher  education.  That  has  beneficed  millions 
and  nulhons  of  youngsters  throughout  this  country  and  enabled 
several  million  college  srirls  and  bovs  to  receive  college  de^^rees  and 
postcollege  degrees  that  otherwise  they  would  not  have  received, 

Ihen  again  in  IHfiS  we  had  with  u^  such  outstanding  gentlemen  as 
(  ongres^mjin  Llovd  Meeds  on  mv  left,  Congrosman  Steio^er  on  my 
right,  ^o  one  made  a  greater  contribution  than  they  did  in  the  amend- 
ments of  1968. 

So  for  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  the  individuals  that  have 
contributed  the  most.  But  insofar  as  vour  State  happens  to  be  con- 
corned,  it  was  more  or  le.ss  seed  money  to  get  construction  started 
throughout  this  State  and  throughout  the  Xation  in  vocational  educa- 
tion areas,  exemplary  programs,  and  get  away  from  vocational  agri- 
culture. \\  e  didn't  desert  vocational  agriculture.  I  am  a  farmer  myself. 

But  I  watched  those  youngsters  in  the  counties  that  I  ha<l  iii  my 
district.  I  represented  mostly  mining  counties.  When  T  watched  those 
youngsters  leave  the  farm  I  knew  we  had  to  do  something  in  tlie  area 
of  carpentry,  masonry,  processing  datn.  all  the  areas  of  business  educa- 
tion professions,  \vhere  there  is  demand  for  job^. 

These  members  of  this  committee  worked  with  us  to  make  the  con- 
tributions that  were  necessary  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
and  not  only  in  higher  education. 
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man  Lloyd  Moods  and  Congressman  Bill  Steigor  of  Wisconsin  and 
myself,  that  the  four  of  us  probabl}'  have  a  major  voice  in  what  is 
going  to  go  into  the  vocational  legislation  next  year,  We  are  now 
holding  hearings. 

But  we  aro  getting  tliis  ready  for  next  year,  if  the  voters  like  all 
four  of  us  enougli  to  send  us  back  acain,  God  willing  and  the  voters 
willing,  the  four  of  us  probably  will  have  more  to  do  with  writing  the 
legislation. 

So  you  will  have  a  chance,  tliose  of  yon  wlio  will  be  testifying  today^ 
to  talk  tc  the  individuals  who  are  really  the  leaders  in  the  field  of 
Federal  vocational  education  legislation. 

You  will  be  able  to  determine  as  the  hearings  go  on  the  Kind  of 
depth  and  knowledge  these  people  have,  I  am  pleased  that  you  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  vocational  education  in  Mmne- 
sota. 

We  were  in  Wisconsin  yesterday  in  Fond  du  Lac,  We  are  really 
proud  of  our  education  in  Minnesota,  There  is  a  strong  demand  among 
people  in  ^linnesota  for  good  education.  We  have  the  highest  per- 
centage of  students  who  finish  high  school  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 

Vocational  education  in  the  State  is  important.  You  will  hear  that 
from  the  educ^atoi'S  and  administratoi-s  and  students. 

Chairman  Pkrkin.s.  Mr,  bleeds? 

ilr.  Mekds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.- 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Minnesota  with  Al  Quie,  Bill  Steiger, 
and  Chairman  Perkins. 
I  have  some  affinity  to  this  area,  I  have  an  aunt  in  St.  Paul, 
T  am  impressed  by  the  grade  level  achievement  in  Minnesota,  too. 
We  ai^  often  vying,  my  State  of  Washington  with  Minnesota,  in  grade 
level  achievement,  in  the  lower  number  of  rejections  for  mental  dis- 
abilities, for  mental  preparedness  from  the  draft  and  other  educational 
gains. 

So  it  is  a  deliirht  to  be  in  a  State  which  obviously  is  progressive  and 
capable  in  the  field  of  education. 

It  is  also  nice  to  be  here  with  Al  Quie.  T  told  him  before  I  came  over 
here  that  T  would  say  good  thin^rs  or  bad  things  about  him,  whichever 
would  help  most.  Since  he  didn't  respond  I  will  do  a  little  of  both. 

First,  I  have  to  reiterate  everything  Carl  Perkins  says  about  Al 
Quie's  knowledire  and  not  only  in  the  field  of  education.  I  have  worked 
with  him  on  other  problems.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
Members  of  the  U.S,  Congress, 

While  he  is  a  tough  partisan  he  is  the  kind  of  person  wUh  whom 
yon  can  sit  down  and  ^^  uik  for  the  ffood  of  the  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Al  Quie  and  Bill  Steiger,  T  think,  represent  and  epitomize  the 
best  of  the  political  svstem  in  this  country, 

Tama  toncrh  parti.san  Democrat.  They  are  tough  partisan  Republi- 
cans. Sometimes  we  even  iret  a  little  mad  at  each  other.  But  everyone 
of  us  knows,  including  Chairman  Perkins,  that  Al  Quie  and  Bill 
Steifrer,  when  they  say  they  will  do  something  that  they  will  do  it,  I 
think  thev  feel  the  same  wav  about  us. 

So  while  we  come  from  opposite  sides  of  the  political  fence  I  have 
nothinjr  but  admiration  and  respect  for  both  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
othf^r  side  of  the  table  and  tlie  other  side  of  the  political  fence. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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Chairman  Pkkkins.  Mr,  Steigor? 

Mr,  Stkiokr,  Tliank  ^OlK  Mr.  Chairman,  Tliere  is  a  bttle  more  that 
one  might  add  without  enibarrassinir  Al  Qui?,  He  easily  gets  red  in 
the  face. 

We  had  nn  excellent  healing  yesterday  in  Wisconsin.  I  look  forward 
to  iliis  weekend  InH-auso  it  put' us  in  both  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
Carl  Perkins  and  Lloyd  Meeds  and  Al  Quie  and  myself.  We  thus  have 
u  chance  to  listen  to  and  learn  from  more  people  in  the  field  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  to  testify,  I  think  that  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily crood  idea, 

I  nuglit  V'ly  that  Lloyd  Meeds  made  it  apnear  as  if  Washington 
ranked  high  in  some  aspects  of  educational  achievement.  Yes,  that  is 
true.  In  some  ways  they  do.  But  it  is  pretty  clear,  I  think,  that  between 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  clearly  hanors  higher  than  Wash- 
inirton,  not  necessarily  higher  than  Minnesota.  Yesterday  it  did.  Not 
today. 

1  \>ant  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saying  not  only  how  deeply  grateful 
we  aic  to  ym  for  what  yon  do  in  supplying  us 'with  one  of  the  finest 
nu'U  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  Al  Quie,  but  also  for  giv- 
inir  us  a  cliance  to  come  out  here  to  have  a  chance  to  learn  more  about 
the  proirrams  that  go  on  in  Minnesota, 

Thank  voiu  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairnmn  Peukixs,  I  am  <»oing  to  call  on  Congressman  Quie.  He 
knows  all  the  witnesse  s  ami  kliows  how  to  arrange  the  testimony  here 
today  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  to  obtain  the  best  results,  much 
better  than  Carl  Perkins. 

(to  ahead,  Al. 

Mr.  QriK.  Thanks.  Carl.  AVe  are  going  to  start  with  Rob  Van  Tries, 
Avho  is  the  assistant  commissioner  of  vo^^ational-tochnical  education  in 
tho  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 

J  might  say  we  are  going  to  have  some  witnesses  from  Michigan  too. 
So  all  of  this  bracrging  i\\x>\\t  Minnesota  is  not  going  to  make  you  feel 
l>a(l.  those  of  you  from  Michicran  that  are  down  here  to  testify. 

Hob.  we  look  forward  to  hearing  inm  you  today.  We  have  been  in 
clo<o  tom-h  for  many  years  on  vocational  education. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Van  Tries  follows  :1 

rUKPAUH)  ST.\TEMENT  OF  KonKRT   r,   V\N   TlUKS,   ASSIST.\XT  COMMISSIONER  OF 
VOC.VT  10 N.\L-TeC  1 1 N ICA I.  Ko V CATI ON   IV   Ml N  N FSOT A 


INrRODVCTION 

I  am  Uuhort  l\  Van  Trio<.  the  Director  of  Vocati<^nal-T(Tliiuoal  Kduoatlon 
in  .Mmno^ota,  anil  have  resronsihiHtj-  for  tlie  aaniini»«tratii»ii  of  vocational  edu^ 
ration  in  the  >tate.  On  behalf  i»f  the  citi7<^ns  of  MiniieM>ta.  ami  partioiUarly  the 
oaucalioiial  ^'Oiiimnintj'.  I  wouhl  Hke  to  welcome  this  ooinmittoe  to  Minnesota. 
>Ve  ^e^.v  muih  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  l>efore  thi<  comi.iittee  and 
extend  our  commendations  to  the  comnnttee  for  its  concern  with  citizen  involve- 
ment. This  cOHiaiitt^e  ha?:  an  excellent  reputation  for  imolviu;:  individuals  from 
M  h»^els  ns  it  pur^uoj*  lejriMntitm  In  vocational  education.  It  aNo  has  been  very 
supI>(»rti^eof  vocational  education,  and  ^^e  certainly  appreciate  this. 

/.  The  impact  of  the  vocational  amendments  of  106S 

Since  the  liesinninj:  of  federal  legislation  for  vocational  education  in  1917, 
dramatic  chnntres  have  taken  place.  I'ntionhtedlr  the  greatest  changes  have  oc 
curred  in  the  last  five  years,  since  the  implementation  of  the  Vocational  Araend- 
nientb  of  1068.  Minnesota  exemplities  this  tremendous  chan^^e  through  program 
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expansion  with  a  vhaujre  tu  emphasis  from  disciplines  to  cate^jories  of  icdnle 
and  services  to  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  direct  thi*:  section  of  my  testimony  to  the  levels  identilled 
in  the  Aiaendmeats  and  the  ehanjres  tliat  huNe  taken  place  as  a  re^^ult  (»f  tlie 
ISMJS  Amendments-.  I  will  also  descrilK?  the  initiation  of  career  education  ac- 
tivity as  an  indirect  resnit  of  the  Amendment^.  The  chart  on  paw  3  indicate^ 
secondary,  post  secondary,  and  ndnit  enrollments  in  coiiiparihon  with  t.tato  and 
federal  appropriations  for  the  years  19CS-1075. 

A.  Sccottdary 

Our  service  to  secondary  students  in  Minnesota  has  expanded  in  choices  avail- 
able to  students  rather  than  in  numbers  of  students  being  served.  As  a  result 
of  the  1068  Amendments  providing:  program  innovation  money,  two  secondary 
cooperative  centers  were  funded  on  a  pilot  basis.  The  cooperative  center  con- 
cept, when  piloted,  proved  to  be  hifrhly  successful.  Minnesota,  havinjr  diverse 
peography  with  many  small  school  districts,  found  it  economically  feasible  to 
offer  a  variety  of  options  in  secondary  vocational  education  b>  sharinir  re^^ourres 
and  students  am  oner  districts.  Since  the  two  pilot  centers  were  created  in  1909, 
52  additional  centers  have  been  created,  >Mth  2.'50  of  our  43G  districts  cooperating:. 
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Th?  State  Board  ha^^  initiated  a  plan  to  provide  every  student  who  doMrej* 
the  opportunity  with  at  least  5  vocational  options  l»y  1977-78,  10  by  li^78-7J), 
and  \T)  by  11)79-^80.  The  most  significant  aspect  of  this  expansion  into  a  \\\Ci^ 
variety  of  course  oflferings  is  that  the  opi)ortunities  for  the  students  'Till  then 
approach  that  of  the  labor  market.  Historically  we  have  had  many  students 
involve<l  in  vocational  education  with  a  major  concentration  in  home  econ(»n]i(  s 
and  agriculture.  Now,  in  addition  to  these,  students  have  the  opportunitv  to 
pursue  oc(  upations  in  areas  such  as  health,  construction,  distribution,  and  busi- 
ness. At  a  time  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  teachers  in  the  academic  fields  and 
a  shortage  of  vocational  teachers,  this  increase  of  vocational  options  on  the  part 
of  the  students  aggravate^  the  problem  of  teacher  availability.  The  following 
are  a  few  example^?  of  seoonda  ry  accomplishments. 

/.  Teacher  Redirection.-^The  Minneapolis  Public  School  System  has  beeik 
invohed  in  a  project  fundtKi  by  Part  B  and  T.irt  D  which  will  redirect  current 
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vocational  staff  meml>orK  to  teach  cmiiponents  of  vocational  progranij;  appro- 
priate for  their  capabilities.  Ky  ottering  a  vuriety  of  short  courses  in  each  of 
the  15  care<»r  clusters,  students  are  able  to  select  courses  that  lend  to  emplov- 
ability  In  their  individual  career  goals.  Teachers  are  being  redirected  to  meet 
the  changing  occupational  education  needs.  This  is  one  of  the  two  similar  pro- 
grams (one  in  the  city  and  one  in  the  rural  vocational  center)  which  Is  believtHl 
to  be  a  trend  on  maximum  utilisation  of  staff  and  equipment.  Students  or  staff 
are  transported  to  provide  optional  class  ^i2e  in  vocational  programs.  More- 
op|H>rtunities  are  then  available  to  students  without  increasing  staff. 

Wriffht  Vocational  CcMftr.— Wright  Vocational  Center  is  an  example  of  n 
group  of  districts  cooperatively  providing  secondary  vocational  education  bv 
.sharing  students  and  dollars.  Programs  offered  include  child  care  development^ 
health  occupations,  graphic  communications,  agriculture  bu,siness,  model  office, 
mwlel  store,  business  and  office,  welding,  construction,  distributive  education, 
and  transportation  occupations.  This  State  Board  approved  vocational  center 
has  cornpleted  two  years  of  ,Kervice  to  students.  Tlie  vocational  cooi)eratlve 
programs  offere<l  In  tliis  c*^nter  have  been  partially  supported  by  Part  G  (co- 
oi^erative  wlucation)  funds.  Wriglit  Vocational  Center  Is  one  of  54  vocational 
centers  that  Is  providing  a  greater  variety  of  vocational  programs  to  students 
than  could  be  provided  by  each  district  separately. 

J'  ^ff'^^^^^ff  Childhood  Propram  ^The  Exploring  Childhood  program  Is  being 
Offered  in  35  locations  In  Minnesota.  This  is  a  program  for  junior  and  senior 
hich  school  students  which  combines  the  study  of  child  development  and  regu- 
larly  scheduled  work  with  young  children.  It  offers  students  opportunities  to 
develop  tH)mi)etence  In  working  with  children  as  well  as  a  framework  for  under- 
standing the  forces  that  siiape  human  development.  Part  P  funds  from  the 
\  ocatlonal  Act  have  assisted  In  supporting  these  programs.  Cooperation  among 
rJuM*!^^?^*^     "^^^  administrators  and  teachers,  the  National  Office  of 

Child  Df^velopinent.  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  made  this  parent  educa- 
tion project  possible. 

B.  PoRUSccondary 

The  expansion  in  post-secondary  vocational  education  in  Minnesota  J^egrn 
prior  to  the  1968  Amendments  through  state  efforts  as  early  as  but  wu,s 

pre<lominately  spurred  by  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963.  The  utilization  of  federal 
funds  for  the  construction  of  post-secondary  facilities  has  enabled  Minnesota 
to  build  what  we  believe  Is  the  finest  system  of  area  vocational-technical  insti- 
tutes In  the  nation.  Since  the  Amendments  of  1968  we  have  maximized  utiliza- 
tion of  the  eligible  portions  of  Part  B  under  the  Act  to  provide  new  facilities 
at  area  vocational-technical  Institutes.  At  the  present  time  the  svstem  has  33 
area  vocational-technical  Institutes  with  a  capacity  In  excess  of  22.000  fnll-tlrae 
students:  buildings  are  still  being  erected.  The  federal  dollars  expended  for 
construction  have  not  been  a  part  of  the  set-asldes  for  handicapi)ed.  disadvan- 
taged, and  post-secondary:  consi  ruction  expenditures  are  not  even  allowed  \n  Ithin 
the  post-secondary  set-aslde.  Witli  the  exception  of  some  portions  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped,  nearly  all  of  the  Part  B  funding  has  been  spent  in 
post-secondary. 

During  the  past  year  14.410  students  completed  programs  In  the  area 
vocational-technical  institutes.  Each  of  these  completwi  a  program  leadinjf  to 
employment.  This  number  of  completions  Is  extremely  Impressive  when  It  Is 
compareil  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Minnesota  labor  market  expansion  and  replace- 
ment IS  approximately  65.000  per  year.  Better  timn  one  person  in  live  entering 
the  labor  market  In  Minnesota  will  have  completed  training  In  an  area  vocational- 
technical  Institute.  Follow-up  of  the  graduates  over  the  past  several  years  has 
consistently  Indicated  employment  in  excess  of  02  percent. 

Purlnff  tlie  past  five  .vears  300  new  programs  have  been  added  to  the  offerings 
at  the  area  vocational-technlr^al  Institutes.  These  programs  have  all  been  devel- 
op<Hl  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  from  business  and  Industr.v. 
Nearly  one-half  of  these  programs  have  been  developed  In  rural  Minnesota, 
helping  maintain  the  'Vonomy  of  the  s*.nall  communities.  An  Indication  of  voca- 
tional program  Impact  on  the  economv  is  that  new  buslnes<5pq  nnd  Industries 
have  moved  to  rural  areas  because  of  trained  manpower  avallahlllty.  The  m^  iro. 
politan  area  has  also  experienced  considerable  chance  over  the  past  several  yer»rs 
with  similar  Infinence  on  economic*  development.  Somp  examples  follow. 

/  Wafer  and  Waste  Treat  men  t,^Th9  water  and  waste  treatment  program 
Is  offered  at  the  St.  Cloud  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute.  The  average 
starting  salary  has  been  $700  to  $S00  per  month,  which  compares  well  with 


collfjje  grjuUiate  t»nti.\-U'\t'l  jol>v.  With  ouiiinnii  cunuTH»^  of  \\att'r-\\a»-U'  (ttiuiol, 
tl»i&  pi'DKi'UHi  iiJifc*  lK»t'<mu'  in\alual»l<»  ami  |iruM<Jc»s  netiidl  mmMvc  to  .\UuiK»s(ita. 
A  \vatt»r-\\astt?  Kraduatt?  wa.s  the  Hrst  \i>aiti('iial  iiisliiuto  irr.uhiate  to  work, 
directly  upon  t'raduation,  as  a  liehl  lustruetor  with  tlie  iState  Vocatioiial- 
iVcUaK-al  hi  vision 

Z  Foreign  i^tudy.— Foreign  study  has  l>ec(>nie  a  part  ot  the  vocational  curricu- 
lum; and  lu  dull',  two  dUli'ivut  ]iu»«rauis  ha  no  (»tli'ml  >lmlfnts  tiie  (»i>portuuity 
to  study  ami  wurk  abroad.  C*o.sUK'loh»j:y  and  t'lu»f  >tudiiil.s  ha\r  .iliiMdy  had 
educational  opportuniiu'^  for  study  t»\i'isi»as,  dunnj:  the  ( uniiuj;  yav  \\v  la>pe 
to  induile  fasluoii  merchandising;  ilesij^n  and  forei^'n  oar  repaii 

.i.  Farrier  and  Truck  Drtiuiy  Proynims — By  lar  the  two  most  puhlicizoa 
(through  nev\spai)er  and  electronic  media  coverage)  have  been  the  Farrier  course 
at  Anoua  Are.i  XDcatiunal  Technical  Institute  and  the  truik  driving'  proj;ranis 
at  Old  and  Dakota  County  Area  \  lualional-To^-hnical  In«»titutes.  Botli  of  these 
pruKranis  Ua\e  gained  recoj;iiition  l)eiau^e  women  haNe  l»ecii  enrolling  in  tradi-^ 
liunally  nialc-onenteil  programs. 


^Hice  the  10(>K  Amendments  the  adult  program  in  Minno.S(tta  has  grown  hy 
appnj.\iniaieL\  GO  percent,  providing  a  wider  variety  of  part-time  uiKlatiiig,  up- 
gr.ulnig,  and  retraining  progiams  to  t»mphi\ed,  underemployed,  and  unemplnyed 
perMai.s.  Over  11(>,(HK)  per^on.s  parlicipattnl  in  part-time  classes  ln>t  >ear.  Pro- 
grants  are  provided  through  the  loial  .scIujoI  districts,  the  33  area  vocational- 
teihuical  m.^titutos,  and  t!ie  54  vocational  center^.  In  addition  to  cla<5sos  hold  in 
Un  al  i  oiiiniunitie.<«.  puldic  service  eniplojees  in  area.s  .such  as  lirenian.*-hip.  mu!ilci- 
pal  utilities,  power  linenian.  .s:ifet>,  re^'ue  .s(imul,  .sanitary  engineer'^,  and  waste 
water  treatment  receive  training  directly  from  the  State  nejjartnient  of  Kducft- 
tion^  Vocational-Technical  Tiivision.  Over  :>0,000  individuals  were  provided  serv- 
ices through  this  progran;  last  year. 

The  adult  program  has  heen  con.sidorahly  expanded  in  areas  of  distrihiition, 
husiuc-s  and  otlice,  trade  and  iudustrinl,  vocational  honicmaking,  and  health. 
Minnesi'ta  has  long  had  n  largo  adult  agriculture  jirogram,  wiiicli  has  l)een  exem- 
plary ill  the  nation.  The  support  of  this  program  is  nearly  12  times  that  of  the 
otlier  offerings,  and  federal  tinancing  has  teen  a  .^significant  factor  in  the  niainto- 
naneo  of  it. 

We  are  currently  providing  adult  voeational  service.*?  to  ahout  10  percent  of 
Miano'^ota''*  lalior  force  each  year  Federal  supp(>rt  i<?  nece*?sary  for  the  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  thi»^e  pr<tgram.«?,  particularly  to  individual*:  in  the  puhlic 
.Qervice  areas  and  to  the  disadvantaged.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  adult 
ofTorincr*?. 

/.  Farm  Manaqnnpnt — There  are  10.")  farm  management  programs  offered 
hv  tlu»  area  vjkcational-terhnical  institutes,  providing  the  12.10.T  farmer**  enrolled 
in  these  programs  witli  the  vital  techniipie"*  of  good  l>n«5ines»»  nianagemont.  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  tliirty-<;ix  (2.43o)  veteran*?  are  taking  a<lvantago  of  the 
77  \»'teran«;  farm  mannirement  programs  The  Minnesota  farm  management  pro- 
crranis  have  herome  natiniially  renowned,  and  adult  .<?tafT  nieniher«i  are  making 
I>re'-entation^  on  the  i)rogranis  monthly.  The  next  presentation  will  he  made  in 
Kansp"?  on  Ausust  14. 

.?.  B(i'*ic  Ltvbif;  CJa^sr^i  for  ^fcnfn^^y  Retarded  Adiilfft  ^Tho  pnrpo<?e  of  thi** 
unique  program  for  niMntaltv  retarded  ndnlt*?  i.-?  to  prepare  them  for  individoal 
and  <?mall  group  living  Individuals  who  are  leaving  institutions  to  prepare  for 
employment  ancl  <;elf  ^ni>port  are  involved  in  hn^^ic  living  »;kill<?  rour<e«  inolnd- 
in:r  grooming,  siniple  food  iirepa ration,  ninney  management  chopping  <:ki]N.  and 
u«»i»  of  ronuiiunirv  r'^'<ourre<  Th»^<e  i>rojrram<;  ^erve  ahout  000  men  and  wopien  in 
five  communities  and  are  <?uoported  at  the  rate  of  00  percent  from  federal  Part  P 
*jet-n^*'de<^  for  tho  eronn:ni*^allv  depre<?«ed 

S  Miarni>t  Worl  rrt  — Pon<?nmer  homemakinj;  information  has  heen  provided  to 
micrrnnt  workers  durinir  the  la<?t  five  <?unmer<;  n^  nart  of  a  T»roiert  funded  w  ith 
Part  F  <?et-a'«ide'?  for  the  eronomirally  depressed.  The  consumer*?  have  received 
ser^Ve<?  throujrh  radio  program ^.  po<?ter<?  home  vi<;it^.  and  fla«?«?es!  Tn  nr<lor  to 
n.,n.e  the  croup  rla«?«?e<?  arre<?<?ible  to  the  niicrnnt*?.  thev  have  heon  hrou-dit  to  the 
po<^ple  For  example.  olas<?e<;  have  been  held  after  church,  at  the  laundromat,  and 
at  the  health  confer 

7).  Piftnf^rnrtfnoetf  and  Tfnvdtrapprd 

Plj5advant aired  and  handicapped  per<?ons  were  <?erved  bv  vocntional  educntinn 
in  Minne<?ota  prior  fo  10C8.  However,  orior  to  the  set-n<?ide  funding  no  reporting 
Q    stem  wa<!  established  to  account  for  their  existence. 
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In  VXS  onlv  2.S0i)  !iaiuIitapiH»d  stmUnts  wore  beiuj;  >Qr\vd  in  vocational  uro- 
Cranis  throughout  Minno.^ota.  n>  :r>72  tliis  had  expanded  to  .'.2T0  wlio  wero  in 
special  da.sse^s  established  for  the  Imndieupped.  At  pro.-eiit  ue  ha\e  20  sut-h  pm- 
Kraiuj?.  In  addition  to  these,  \vl»  have  attempted  to  de-sign  all  facilities  to  allow 
iwrtidpation  of  the  handitapiH'd  in  regular  pr<);:rani>.  Wo  ha\e  aUo  proxidta 
numerous  Mippv^t  services—aeadennc,  psvcholo^'ital.  and  social— that  would  in- 
sure their  sucvf>s  within  the  nuiinstieani  ot  the  \ouUional  programs.  The  report- 
int:  struct uri'  that  exists  within  the  legislative  niamUite  for  >et-asiile  funding  still 
does  liot  take  into  account  the  fart  that  handicapped  persons  are  ser\ed  in  regular 
proKrums.  Within  the  ar»a  vocational-technical  institutes  our  proj;rams  appear  to 
be  M'r\ing  a  relatively  small  penentai;e  lUs^  tlian  4  percent)  of  perstms  who  are 
handicapped:  yet  the  biographical  information  gathered  on  the  students  shows 
that  nearly  lo'ixjrcen^  have  physi  I  handicaps  that  would  qualify  them  for  ser\- 
ices  if  needed  under  federal  legis*  m. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  ntost  pr  cttve  aspects  of  the  set-a.side  funding  for  the 
liandicappetl  has  been  the  evolution  of  joint  programs  with  Spe<-ial  Kducation  and 
the  Voeational  Uehahilitation  Division,  where  joint  ^lii5ding  has  allowed  for  a 
better  utilization  of  appropriations.  The  set-asides  ha\o  insured  cooperation  be- 
tween the  agencies  and  prevented  duplication  of  effort. 

i>iniilarly.  prior  to  1!»08  little  aceountability  existed  in  serving  the  disadvan- 
taged. SpeVifirally.  5,20()  disadvantaged  per-ons  were  .served  in  lOOS.  Sinee  tn.it 
time  the  pio^raia  has  expanded  to  where  it  annually  serves  in  excess  of  10,000 
|>ersons.  The.se  i)ersons  are  served  in  over  CO  programs  across  the  state. 

In  both  the  areas  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  the  set-aMde  money  from 
the  1JH>8  Amendments  has  been  extremely  beneficial.  Nt)t  only  has  it  provided  for 
the  direct  lunding  of  programs  but  it  ha.<.  at  least  in  Minnesota,  been  utilized  to 
initiate  new  proirranis  for  the  disadvantaged  and  hamlicupi>ed.  As  seed  money  it 
ha.*?  begun  programs  that  eventually  have  been  supimrted  through  other  federal,, 
.state,  and  local  resource.^.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  our  most  signifi- 
cant programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

i.  Work  t:xp(rienrc  for  the  Handicapped. — Handicapi)ed  students  who  can 
profit  by  outside  work  are  .^sehedi.led  into  regular  elu.^sos.  whether  it  be  closed 
ela.ssnioni  or  integrated,  for  a  portion  of  the  day.  The  teacher-coordinator  then 
holds  a  one-lu)ur  jut  day  seminar  for  emplo\ ability  skills  after  which  the  student 
got's  inro  the  outside  world  to  work  from  one  to  three  hours-  per  day.  The  under- 
lying philosophy  of  this  type  of  experience  is  that  the  student  should  learn  the 
baMC  skills  of  obtaining  and  retaining  a  job.  not  necessarily  the  skill  of  doing  the 
job.  The  stuiients"  experiences  are  brought  back  to  the  cla.*!srooni  seminar  where 
they  are  ^h^red  with  other  students.  Even  being  fired  from  a  job  can  be  made  into 
a  lea  in  in:/  experience  for  the  student  and  others. 

Attitude,  habits,  money  management,  unions,  income  tax.  and  many  other  con- 
eept-Jare  bein^'  taught  during  the  seminar  activities.  Also,  the  teacher-coordinator 
can  coordinate  the  .students*  activities  during  the  portion  of  the  day  spent  (ai  other 
.snbiects  so  that  it  is  more  meaningful  to  the  work  they  are  doing  on  the  job.  We 
feel  that  the  program  ha*  been  highly  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  both  th«» 
student  exploring  various  careers  and  finding  employment  commensurate  with 
his/luT  aptitude.s  and  interests. 

At  present  Mirmesota  has  33  programs  costing  a  total  of  $.",31.00.*).  Because  of 
our  (OMperatixe  funding,  the  vocational  portion  is  only  $53,000.  Over  470  handi- 
cappt'il  students  are  being  served  through  this  program  at  a  cos-t  to  vot^ational 
edntation  of  le<«;  than  $11.*)  per  student.  Special  Education  and  the  local  school 
district  bear  the  nia.iorlty  of  the  cost. 

J  (fcru  pat  tonal  Trnminfj  Ccnfir. — The  Occupational  Training  Center  is  an- 
other means  to  serve  the  handicapped  Thi^  is  a  private  nonprofit  organixatiou  in 
St.  I'aul  which  was  recentl\  written  up  in  Htadrr's  Dwest.  Our  in\olv(Miient  in 
this  ortjanizijtion  is  tnat  of  'punha-ing  training  equipment  and  providhig  tuition 
for  handicapped  students 

.?.  s/;AM7;  Cvhtir, — A  project  that  has  aN-o  received  national  recognition  is-  the 
SKliVK  ('enter  located  in  one  of  our  area  \oc;iiional-tet  hnical  institute**.  {<KUVI> 
i\  ':in  ncron\ni  fur  special  /.'dncation.  /^ehabilitatn>n.  and  T'ocatit.nal  Education. 
As-  you  cau^ee.  it  is-  a  joint  \enture  by  these  state  airencies  to  serve  the  handi- 
«i:pi»ed.  Located  within  the  building  is  wn  evaluation  center  in  w  hi<  h  students  can 
be  e\  a  Inn  ted  for  aptitude  and  interest'  From  there  the  student  goe<  to  the  o\er 
3U  trainini;  stations-  for  a  trml  i>erio(l  Eadi  cluster  has-  an  indixidnal  trained  in 
wurkKj'j  with  tlu»  hamlii  appcd  as  well  as  e\ alu.ititui  After  se\er.d  trial  peri'Ml.^ 
tSic  mdlMdual  MatTed  and  placed  into  the  nu»st  appropriate  trainini:  progranj 
or  (iirectly  to  a  job  training  station.  While  in  the  training  projra:u  the  student  i> 
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given  support  service  «o  as  to  be  able  to  reach  his/her  maximum  potential.  Place- 
ment and  follow-up  is  also  an  integral  part  of  this  program.  As  In  other  cases,  the 
cost  of  this  program  is  shared  with  others,  making  the  cost  per  student  to  voca- 
tional education  very  minimal. 

4.  St.  Paul  Deaf  Pro^rram.— The  St  Paul  deaf  program  was  a  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  funded  program  in  which  the  deaf  are  truly  integrated  into  regular 
vocational  programs.  Deaf  students  from  all  over  the  nation  enroU  at  St  Paul 
Technical  Vocational  Institute,  a  post-secondary  area  vocational-technical  insti- 
tute. They  first  enroll  In  a  career  education  program  in  which  they  are  given 
the  opiK>rtunlty  to  explore  the  various  training  programs  offered  at  the  school. 
From  there  they  are  integrated  into  a  program  of  their  choice  and  provided  with 
a  signer.  The  program  is  in  its  fifth  year,  and  successful  placement  has  been 
well  over  90  percent.  The  cost  to  vocational  education  has  been  nominal  since 
this  program  has  been  funded  dlrecUy  from  the  federal  government 

0.  Vocational  Development  Center, very  unique  individual  by  the  name  of 
Martin  Mer,  a  special  education  teacher  dissatisfied  with  the  vocational  train- 
ing opportunities  his  students  were  having  in  his  local  Little  Falls  High  School, 
developed  a  program  called  the  Vocational  Development  Center.  He.  with  the 
help  of  vocational  handicapped  monies,  developed  smaU  trial  vocational  train- 
ing stations  with  which  the  students  could  involve  themselves.  As  a  result  of 
his  proving  their  potential,  students  were  aMowed  into  regular  programs  with 
support  help  proMded.  He  then  worked  at  the  junior  high  school  level  and 
develoj)ed  25  oomi>etencles  for  each  grade  level  that  would  prepare  students  to 
move  Into  the  Development  Center.  Some  may  disagree  with  his  methods  and 
approach,  but  It  works.  His  successful  placement  record  is  almost  unbelievable 
xri  ^^^ucation  Center— The  Career  Education  Center  at  Audubon, 

iMlnnesota.  Involving  a  vocational  center  and  two  special  education  districts  has 
proven  to  be  successful.  Over  30  handicapped  students  are  enrolled  in  13  dif- 
ferent training  programs  in  separate  faclUties.  Students  are  bussed  in  from  16 
different  communities  and  are  given  independent  living  skills  and  vocational 
academic  skills,  as  well  as  vocational  skills.  Some  students  enter  the  labor 
market  and  others  are  enrolled  In  advanced  regular  vocational  programs  with 
K/suc^^^^^^^^  ^^"^^  pointiS 

B.  Career  Education 

funa^TJ^l  *  f "^"^ V  implementing  career  education  in  Minnesota  was 
„™„.o  ^  ^J"^*  F  ""esenrch  monies.  Using  these  funds,  career  education  pro- 
Rrnms  were  developed  and  Implemented  at  eight  sites  in  Minnesota.  Orientation 
and  In-service  training  of  teachers.  curriculum/Instructional  materiris  derel 
opment.  d..<.seiMinatlon.  and  community  involvement  are  examples  of  aspects  of 
^rir^^""  edncntion  concept  which  were  addressea.  A  functional  prS  and 
ro,luct  evaluation  system  was  developed  and  implemented.  Appr«1mate"y 
I,^rlo,l       '  ""■"'^'''^  ,''"J<^t  during  the  Sig 

.No  tripd  and  proven  models  of  career  education  were  In  existence  at  the  nnwt 
of  tin.  project.  While  numerous  activities  and  projects  were  nndemay  across 
the  nation,  very  little  information  exLsted  which  had  ^n  suKtiated  hv 
ovpor.Pnoe.  replication,  and  evaluation.  Little  bas^  exuled  for  StJns 
HhuatiLn':  ^■""'•^  ^  P'-*^"''''^       Minnesota's  proj^ectl^  caLr 

TliP  project  invn.ved  eipht  school  .systems  which  were  given  the  resnonslhilitv 
of  developing;  and  oiK-ratins  <ar«.er  ednoatinn  prn^rams  de.slBn^  tH^^t  th^ 
spec-iflo  needs  of  their  .Indents.  While  their  programs  differed  with  r^s^t  to 
operation  and  type  of  oareer  education  model  represented  ench^  was  Sng 
he  [  e^Vir'"'"^'!!-;;^  "••■l-'-'ives.  Be'ause  the  sSnts  at  Tnch  of 

l^L'in  \  "  T'^^  d"fP!-''nt  «itl'  resiKK-t  to  available  occupational  models  and 
etlinic  „„,i  socio-eoonomio  backgrounds,  alternative  models  and  methods  of 
providing  career  education  were  used.  meuious  oi 

Kaph  of  the  schools  involved  in  the  project  was  selected  because  (1)  each 
represente,l  a  uninue  op,K,rt.mity  to  develop  and  test  the  effeotlvenp'rof  alterna 
tlvp  career  educntu.n  models;  (2)  e   1,  had  made  a  commitment  to  develon 
^.r/lTr"*"'"*  Prosram:  and  (3)  each  wis  geographTcally 

Inoated  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  project  which  other  school  svstem.s  in  the 
area  could  utilize  In  p'aiinl.ig.  developing,  and  impleme.itlng  programs  of  their 
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As  iudicatod  previously,  about  675  teachers  imrticipated  In  the  project  with 
approximately  21,000  students  ex|)ost»d  to  career  education  activities.  The  great- 
e.st  1. mount  of  activity  occurred  at  tlie  elementary  level  with  signlficanUy 
decreasing  amount;*  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  icvels.  Kxtensive 
m-service  training  was  conducted  at  the  various  sites  throughout  the  duration 
ot  the  project.  Uliewis.-,  a  significant  amount  of  curriculum  development  activi- 
ties was  undertaken  by  the  ixTsonnel  Involved.  Tliese  two  activities  (in-service 
training  for  local  educational  agency  staff  and  curriculum/instructional  mate- 
rials development)  represent  two  areas  In  which  there  Is  a  critical  demand  for 
service^^  I'roject  i)ersonnel  have  served  as  resource  persons  and  conducted 
workshops  for  other  school  districts  wanting  In-servloe  training  in  career 
education  concepts.  This  has  proven  to  lie  an  effective  means  for  conducting 
in-ser\ice  training;  liowever,  demand  for  tliis  far  exceeds  the  personnel  available 
to  do  it,  and  the  end  of  funding  with  the  conclusion  of  tlie  project  compounds 
the  problem. 

The  most  pressing  needs  which  exist  at  this  time  are  the  In-service  training 
of  teachers,  the  development  of  curriculum/instructional  materials  appropriate 
for  the  environment  of  the  local  educational  agency,  and  the  Inclusion/Imple- 
mentation of  career  education  concepts  Into  the  mainstream  curriculum  of  the 
.secondary  school.  The  development  of  an  effective  program  of  career  education 
on  a  state-wide  basis  must  consider  these  problem.^?. 

//.  Conttnuatton  and  Kxpanston  of  Federal  Support  To  Vocational  Education 
While  the  Vocational  Aot  of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of  19GS  constituted 
landmark  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  began  implementation 
i»f  vocaticmal  education  for  all  imtsous.  there  i.s  no  question  that  the  Act's 
iidn  i.iistrativo  processes  have  not  lacked  problems.  The  following  p  areas  In 
which  we  hellevo  the  legislation  could  be  improved,  providing  more  expedient 
delivery  of  vocational  servit»es  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

.1.  Vrovmon  of  rionning  Fu7hIs 

The  li)OS  AmenduuMits  pro\ided  for  the  necessity  of  greater  effo;c  in  short 
and  InUK  range  planning.  There  was  no  <iuestiou  regarding  the  necessity  for 
greater  justifioatinn  iu  the  reeiuests  for  \ocatioual  education  funds.  However, 
th"  legislation  contains  directives  whereliy  planning  should  be  done  at  a  level 
to  uK-lude  an  analysis  of  programs  for  all  Individuals.  Yet  the  appropriations 
by  Congress  have  not  nearly  approached  the  authorizations,  leaving  the  states 
in  a  iiuandary  as  to  whetluT  or  not  they  .should  utilize  much  needed  program 
money  for  greater  planning  purposes.  I'lanniug  activities  that  obviously  cannot 
be  accomplished  onlv  reduces  the  resf>urceK  available  for  deliverable  services. 

It  lias  been  our  intent  to  plau  slightly  be.  nd  available  funds  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  our  plans  did  not  constitute  all  of  the  services  that  couM  be 
deliveretl  were  funding  unlimitwl.  The  legislative  planning  directives  .should 
retleet  the  level  of  available  funds.  Therefore,  we  make  the  following  recom- 
mendation:- .  ,  I    «.    ,  -1    *i « 

AVcomme»(iofioM.— That  tlie  federal  leijislatiou  more  definitively  M^serihe  the 
level  of  !)oth  short  and  long  range  plmning  to  be  included  iu  the  State  Plan  and 
that  the  appropriations  include  a  specified  amount  for  planning  sufficient  for 
the  states  to  deliver  the  necessary  prescriptions  In  the  planning  process. 

1$.  /Vol  uion  of  Adiance  Funding 

The  demands  for  greater  planning  have  re5iulted  In  more  efliclent  iise  of 
available  funds  and  have  increased  the  need  for  additional  fun<l«!.  Better 
planning  has  precipitatwl  a  change  in  funding  whereby  the  predominant  share 
of  vocational  expenditures  is  uow  from  state  and  local  sources.  However,  when 
,Mie  consider*!  that  the  expenditure  of  the  federally  administered  portion  of  the 
l.Md«'i>t  is  the  one  demandimr  the  planning  procedure,  tlie  system  is  much  less 
♦•fticieut  Onlv  (^nce  since  the  IVHiS  Amendments  b(^ani(^  functional  have  we 
known  i>efore  the  beginning  of  the  fi'^eal  year  the  level  of  the  federal  funding. 
I-i  <:oMU'  yj'ars  the  final  figure  has  not  l»e(Mi  determined  until  nearly  the  end 
n\'  the  fi«C'il  vear.  Reean^^e  (^f  the  late  Congressional  decisions,  no  ani<mnf  of 
t>l'Hinur'  can'lM*  done  by  th<^  vtate*!  whereby  tho  appropriations  can  be  fully 
:,nd  iMMmomirallv  utilized.  It  has  heeu  ind:vd  fortunate  that  the  Tydinsrs  Amend- 
nuMit  has  alli.wed  the  states  to  ea'<  "  o-.r>f  fumU  such  that  the  long  lange  plan- 
ning' process  \v\s  enable.1  the  kUx-  to  make  aiM)ro,)riate  u^e  of  all  fedcrnl 
(lolPr^  We  reali/.e  that  Congre-s  a>  .  tho  i.dmiiii4rati(m  have  not  deliberately 
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delayed  the  nppn>priati<»ii^.  Imt  lM'<  ans4'  of  pressiiros  it  tu  vt»rtlu*les.^  hiis  lavii 
the  end  result.  Theroforo.  w**  rnakt*  the  f(>llonlim  ri'oomnieiidation : 

Recofmncndation. — That  \Otntional  odiuatioii  fundini;  1m«  on  nn  a<l\anc-f  hnsU 
M  that  the  pbniihi);  process  umy  hv  uiore  fully  utilised  uiui  tlie  funtis  inun* 
eeonouiioally  expended. 

C,  Ui  vftgmtion  nml  ^ujtport  i,f  Youth  Orifnnuntlont 

Youth  orpimzatioas  have  he^'oine  a  nee<'v,s.try.  i!ite«ral  part  of  pmvidinj; 
sound  vtH'utional  edn<-atioa  projjiaiiis.  Viwational  edueation  is  no  lon;;er  con- 
cerned with  just  .•^kill  de\el(ipnieat :  it  is  tM|ually  contenMHl  with  the  dexelopment 
of  leadership  iu  ir.s  students.  The  availability  of  >  u.h  organizations  to  alt 
Mudents  should  he  ir^ured.  The  pn>\isinn  t)f  leaut-rMup  aeti>ities  and  eoniiH«ti- 
live  aehie\*'mrnt  is  ntc<*s^ary  in  tlu*  future  of  cmr  country  to  provide  exrellenee 
in  all  areas  of  husiaes.<:  and  industry.  While  reeonui'/inj;  the  worth  and  nece^.^^ity 
of  youth  or^nUatlons.  h^islation  shouhl  also  siKK-illeally  proMde  funding;  to 
iuMiri*  that  nt»  stu<h»uts.  :.artieularl>  the  tlisadvantajied  and  iK>or,  are  excluded 
fnau  partieipatioii.  TluTrfore.  we  make  tlu*  following:  nK'ouuaendatlou : 

iii'ctmunnuUitvtu. — Tluit  f<M!e'*al  le;:i<latiou  W  pa8>e<l  uvojfuiziag  and  fuudinjr 
youth  orpiuizations  as  au  iutrfrral  part  of  vtH*ational  programs. 

/>  Vj'\tan\\tm  of  the  Vitmmltm*  t\t  to  Tc(ivh**r  KdnnUion 

Not  siruo  the  ori;:inal  V(p(ational  Act  ui  VMl  h-is  a  definite  roniniltment  heen 
niado  to  vocational  teat  her  eduration.  A'^  vocatlouhl  4>dueation  i^^  expanded,  tho 
iieeessity  fur  expau^-ioii  of  \t»catit>nal  toaclior  cdn<-ation.  particularly  iu-ser>lco 
educat!«»ri.  has  In>en  reeocui/.ed  lait  orily  niinnually  funded  thron;;h  KPD.V  monies. 
AVith  the  preheat  concern  for  tht*  o\«T-pr(Klnction  of  teachers,  vtx'atlonal  edu- 
cation needs  !•»  ho  luiujucly  examined  in  Inrht  t»f  the  fact  that  there  still  remain 
many  xocntionnl  nrc;is  in  win*  h  leathers  ar  ■  in  very  short  .supply.  For  example, 
curreiitlv  hi  Mmnesofa  wi«  are  tinallv  nnal'le  to  <ihtain  an  a<le<i!mte  numlter 
of  ttacliers  fnr  .i::riMdtui.»l  sulgecl^.  lV'rh.»i»s  more  iiup'irtant  is  the  uecrs««itv 
f<ir  \oc.iti«inal  edncatHiU  feathers  t<»  n-niam  update<l  in  the  !>nsiues<s  or  industry 
with  winch  iJiey  jire  a»»MM-inted  M'hn^.  in  servlte  odu-atioa  for  MK-atiounl  teach* 
or«4  Im'C4Miics  an  ali^^oUiti*  nece*:Mty.  "nierefon*.  wo  make  the  foUowiu;;;  riH-<»ni-^ 
uieud.it  i<>n  ■ 

U*  i'omm*  tuiiftttfti  '  Tliat  the  \or.iti<(nai  h^Matiou  specifically  fund  vocational 
ti'udier  e<lucation  at  w  h  \cl  \\ hereby  v( Motional  teacher-s  are  insured  an  ontroln? 
iu-M*rvi4e  protrram  and  tht»  colleges  an<t  universities  are  enabled  to  j  nnluce 
sufllcienr  teachers  in  the  vocational  ar<*a*!. 

/*.  r.sjifinnion  *tf  Anntftiru  Sivntrrs.  ParticvAntUj  Placement  and  FoUotc-l'p 

Tlie  oro*.  i^imi  of  p!ac»  nient  and  foibiw-np  seivi<*e<  has  been  i>erlpheral  in  tlio 
«lc\»'b  pnieuta!  phaM-  of  xoiatb  tial  eibicatinn.  Thf*  uetessity  to  c\pan<l  i)rouram'« 
and  provide  direct  ni^tnatiMi  related  or  »-kill  tievelopiueut  *»ervices  lias  taken 
pnnJi»\  oxfTtbe  re^-pnii^^ilultty  tu  Jlie^didcut  after  !ea\iiij;a  projrram.  Vm-ational 
ediK.jMun  ju  Minnesota  lia^  matured.  :iiid  we  ha\e  (U'velope<l  a  follow-up  .sy^tna 
that  ha^  bceji  rt*c(»tmized  reptatedl.x  at  the  national  level  a*;  l»einK  the  most 
o\<elb'nt  in  exi^tei.ee  \\\  of  our  po»-t.<iH-eialar>  students  are  fo'lowed  tip  after 
one  \oiir.  0\ir  resp<^m^e  rate  has  continually  been  over  80  jiercent.  We  also 
fnli4u\-up  t)ie  ::r.ubiale^'  cMiplnwr**.  that  we  n'teive  feedlKuk  on  the  quality 
of  the  \o,  ationa^  ir'M'lnate^  The  n<iMUi»»c  from  the  employers  has  exceeded  IK) 
pcKcn*  "a^  h  \enr.  W«'  are  ♦mw  i  xpandinc  the  proirrani  at  the  secondary  le\el. 

At  Xi\  itie^  !i  a^  fnl'iiw-up  :ind  pl:tr<'im  nt  »-ervit  bav,*  l)oen  initiate<l  throtij;h 
tlie  exi^teiuc  of  re^eanli  and  exempl.u\  fuiuliu*^  Wo  have  n'ccntly  recei\<Ml 
ti  u  n  Ii  rrsMit  to  exolore  tin*  cfl*«'<  ti\e!ie»»»»  nf  plai  enu  nt  services  in  the  <ecfind- 
:ii\  M  h  t^^^s  We  hav*-  iM-en  fortniiate  tliat  the  l!H)^  ('oucrre<s  set  aside  fnncN  to 
:,^vi^r  tliM  --tare^^  in  <  inaluctin.:  ^<nh  d<*vclopnicnt.d  activitiev  While  in  m^jny 
in^Ni!i4ev  the  devire  t<»  l  omltK  t  »-U(  li  ac  tiMM-  existed,  state  ami  or  bnal  tinance*: 
<^.i4l  Tof  Th«»  KeileiMl  b'^'Nlati^n  iu^urod  the  di^cnvt  rv  nf  m^w  t<H!ini<jue>  and 
u  4'^'i 'd  »^Mjie»»  .V<  MMMtion.ii  prujrrani^  ct'itMue  nn'u  s.;.ib*e  ai  ^i  fe-'S  expansion- 
:'r\  -i'TMccv  viuij  ;.v  piau'inctit  ai'd  foMow-up  mu^t  Ih-  insured  continuation. 
Theret*'»-e.       make  rbe  foV.owinjr  i'cc.iniiiicntlati'«ti  * 

/// co'/'w /oM/fo/:  — That  F<deal  Icir^^hation  i>rii\ide  ^ptufic  commitment  ami 
<'!j'tKirt  to  ^tP.'ient  p^om  meat  jmkI  foMou-np  ^er'.i<'e»- 
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/■*.  I'.xpaitMfin  hf  sftaltut  n///*/*o//  sm  iat 

As  iiiduatiHl  abovf.  \(k  ati<»i>jil  (ducntiou  li:js  In^vu  <  ni.si(|rr<Mj  a  iuvkcss  iuv^hr. 
In  tlu*  di'livery  uC  {^U\r:\t\mii\  mtvkos.  Av  Hip  pn»;:r:iiiis  fXpniultMl.  a  nuTf 
diviTM'  i.^iuilatioii  Iia.s  Uvn  >*TVtd.  Tliis  divorMt \  lius  !»oou  i»ar(:rul;irh  expand*  J 
h>  tlio  vlnHinrrouiniitnuiJt  to  tJu-  dKsndvaiita;:tMl  and  liaiidifapiH'd.  To  i;rnon'  tin* 
tiiKiiKial,  MM'ial.  and  p\\  ( h<do>:u  al  m^^U  inios^an  f(»r  tin'  Mic<fvs  of  \]u>  unit- 
\idn.iN  Is  tot.iM.N  iai|»ossil»U.  Sindfiits  4.oiin»l  U*arii  tl!in(MJtI.\  or  t>rt\'iIivo  \  and 
Ih'imuio  l»rolital.lo  «  ilr/.oii.s  indt's-s  tlifir  total  iimU  an*  iia^t  l»nili  m  and  out  of  xhv 
odnuitiMiial  M'ttjju'.  Tin*  M't-a^ido  fnnduijr  ha.s  In  vii  vonu-what  lu'ipful  in  lu'ox 
Uiii  till*  MH-ial.  p>\ihoh»;:haI.  and  rouiivclm;:  .sor\itH'>  to  tin*  <Jisa<lvanta;'od  .{tid 
liaiidioai»iMMl.  UowtTiT.  tlioro  is  iu»  qiio.stion  tliat  thost'  and  othor  >*TVit<'s  t-nr 
mitl.v  iiml  cxpan.sion.  f\on  to  tlu*  point  tif  i»ro\i(liii;:  nuMliail  a.ssistanM*.  Tlu* 
diMTvily  iif  stiidont^  will  rontinu**  t<»  ineriNisf  with  tin*  j:rnwth  of  vm-itlonal 
odiiration.  and  tlif  MM  vitos  ni«vt  a!s»»lMsoim»  iiiort*  divor.M'  to  nit'ot  tho  iiuli\ idual>* 

Of  partirular  ooi.n  rn  is-  the  fact  that  tho  vtn  ational  fdurati<in  stiidi*nt.  who 
is  not  in  an  arjuU-niit-aHy  or»;aniz*'d  .uvlitution.  Ijas  Ihh^ii  tradltiinially  ft»n:<«tt(  n 
ill  KTMi.s  of  tln'  .studont  tinanr»»  liro^rrainv.  Tlio  lack  of  t  rctlit  jrraiitin;:  !iv  tho 
iirc-a  viKntioiial-ltvlinica!  invtitntfs  Im^  diM|iialilU*d  tliou.s.inds  in  tlir  Stato  of 
Mlnmssota  who  luvd  iicrfs.s  to  jrrants  and  M-hoIarsliips.  Whih*  then*  is  a  tn- 
iiH'iidoiis  nniouiit  of  tinannn;;  Uvin^  inadt*  «\:iilnhh»  t()  n«l\frsit.\  and  colltw 
>tiidi*nt.s.  It  ivniains  tlithcnil  to  provide  adnpiato  linanHal  as^i^tall<T  to  th«' 
.sludi  nts  in  tlu'  aroa  vorational-tfi  hniral  institutes.  Our  ;:r<'atest  ranso  of  .stnd^nt 
tiT  .dilation  continiu'v  to  Ik«  tin*  inaliility  of  .students  to  !inaiu*e  their  edmali<»n. 
rro>;ranis  sn»  ii  a?*  work  study  have  asv'i>te<l  linndreds  of  stinlt-nts-.  hut  many  nmio 
Mndiids  havf  l»o«  n  foreeil  to  tirop  out  of  M  hrnd  lK*eau>e  no  a.ssij>taiu*e  was  avail* 
uh'o  Tlie  prrsfiit  annual  liinitatiou  *if  S3r>()  on  work  .stud\  fund.s  ikt  reiipinii  i> 
little  iiuenti\t>  in  ohtainiiij:  an  etlik.itioi.  con^itlerin;;  the  pu-M-nt  n»>t  ui  Inmj;. 
Tlu  refort*.  we  iDalse  th»*  foMowinj;  rertMunieiulation : 

t!i  f'otnim  tnifiiiOH  --That  lepslation  lu*  provided  to  expand  and  tinaiic**  student 
support  vrviM-.    MU'ial.  ps\  t  ludojjicul.  iiiedieal.  aial  i^articnlarly  hnaiuial. 

<i,  In.^tftatnx  of  Stntttfj  Attminiytxttii  c  Ia  khU  rshiii 

'Vhv  ::uidelitu  s  for  atieptin?  Federal  fuiulsliav**  mandated  Jh.^  iuH'e>.si(y  f<ir  a 
diuMtor  of  vuiatioiia!  t  diuatif  Ji  and  a  soh*  aj;eno.\  for  its  adnuni>(ration  tiinai::li 
the  .state  IMan  This  ha-*  heen  extremely  ludpfnl  in  eiisariuj:  tJie  <piaUty  of  pr«»- 
;:^inis  and  an  e<iuitahh«  di>tiil»ution  of  Federal  fuiul.v.  With  tlie  pereeijta;:e  <»f 
Ft'de:al  funds  deeieasiiij;  in  tonipariMm  tt*  tlie  Slate  aitd  lo*  al  share.  Hieie 
appears  to  he  a  teiivleiie.v  hy  Soiiio  States  to  deerea>e  eonindtinent  Xu  the  Stat*' 
le\«d  atliinnistratioii  .Man\  other  ediieai  nal  projjranis  jjeiieratetl  at  the  Fe<leral 
le\el  have  reijniretl  speeith*  instiraaee  of  stronj;  leadership  at  the  Stale  le\e|. 

Fuudui;:  from  Mum-es  .sut  h  as  KSltA  liasasMsted  in  pro\  idin;;  State  leadership. 
However,  lew  (it  any  ^  cdher  Federal  rest»uree.s  tiiul  tiieir  way  into  State  level 
adiuinist ration  of  \of  atioiial  ednentii)n:  in  this  lespeet  tlie  eatvpirital  funding,' 
of  \oeaiional  etlneatioii  has  heen  a  disadvatitap*.  In  .Minnesota  \\o  have  hren 
e\tieniel\  foituiiate  in  that  the  Leirislature.  the  (Joveriior.  and  tho  eiirrent  as 
well  as  foiiiar  etaaniis^ioners  of  ednention  have  reeojrnisietl  and  sui*i*ort»d  the 
neerssity  fiw  ^Xvuwa  leadership  at  the  State  level.  The  iinpetition  for  t.he  ta\ 
flo'Iar  has  not  nhule  this-  a  realit.v  in  all  st:\le>.  and  we  doire  a  (H)Jitinuatiuu  in 
.Miniies-ota.  'I'hereftjre.  we  make  tlie  follow  jn;*  reeoiunieiidatinn : 

Un  ommf  mhitmu  -That  the  role  of  the  Sta:e  ajjeui  y  be  better  defined  and  .spe- 
iitieh'vel  t>t*  .support  heinovided  in  the  legislation. 

///  InrrniHo  in  I'lt  jnbUittj  for  Athninixtvriiuj  I'i  d' ml  ,<ufpptjrt 
A.  I*ioi  hstfjtt  f'f  OmuU  Mntrhinfj  of  Fcncrnl  FutKh 

Tlh-  pie^ent  Aet  rt<iniies  a  wide  variet.v  <if  matching  fnnu  0  to  .lO  per^i-nt, 
de|H  iuh  at  on  tlie  part  of  the  Act  Witliia  each  part.  retonN  must  he  njajiitained 
to  ,'«sure  that  the  laatehiiij:  reqiiirenieiit.s  are  met  In  .Mianesot.*.  nierelv  tountiii;: 
oil  '.lie  catep>riial  anl  iKd'ars-  <wliieh  i.s  aP  that  is  reportetl  to  the  V  S.  OlMce 
ot  usitioni.  we  are  inatehiii^*  in  excess  of.'/  to  1.  When  the  State  foinidation 
aid  .Hid  the  lo.  al  lesourtes  aie  addtd  to  Ihi.s,  the  iiiateh  ui»iit'oaihes  lU  to  1.  This 
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ratio  is  not  miUMial :  then*  is  «  tDHStJUit  pattern  of  treiuondous  vwational  educa- 
tion over  nintcli  Uy  tlie  Stiites. 

Ilnvj-^K  a  varletj-  of  matchin^c  formulas  to  be  validated  and  audited  becomes 
in  fact  an  uiinecesiar.v  bookkeepinj;  cbure  and  occa.Nit)nall.v  prevents  a  stat^  from 
eviKMidln^  Ua  re*.ourtvs  in  line  with  its  priorities  in  ouler  to  meet  a  >p<v::ne 
mat  hw.'^  requirement.  Therefore.  We  make  t!ie  following  rt»oomnien<lation  : 

JxfX'ommcndation, — That  the  loj^islatiou  require  an  overall  match  for  nil 
l'untl>  iti  all  parts,  ahowinj;  the  Mate  to  fret  pnontiej*  determining  the  ratios 
tMtliin  the  parts. 

/t.  iVx/xia-fioa  of  thv  Vnc  of  Sct-A.^idc  Money 

X>  iudicateil  earlier,,  the  set-aside  money,  jwrticularly  for  the  disadvantatied 
and  handieapiR'd.  has  pr*)vided  incentive  to  expand  prograuis  thr(Mii;h(»ut  the 
\ot-atuinal  edueatam  ^v^teul.  This  expansion  has  been  far  Uvo  programmatic.  The 
t*.niiaitment  \o  Uie  di>advaataKed  and  ImndieapjMHl  MuMild  be  lied  to  the  previous 
leconjmendations  \\hereb.\  the  commitment  is  directed  to\>ard  student  support 
.itul  am-illary  sjtvkh'S.  (irant.s  htipend>.  and  \\ork  btudy  >hould  all  be  included 
In  the  calculation  of  a  sct-aside. 

The  receipt  of  fund-*  in  eo<aK?rutive  education  has  enabled  Minnesota  to  expand 
iiMn>  of  its  out'of-M'lKHil  pro«ra«is.  particularly  for  the  disadvuntagiHl.  In  total 
the  >t:Ue  bad  over  1S.(KX)  .students  in  off-.s^te  programs  last  >ear.  Although  those 
sptH'iiicall\  estublishiHl  with  lederal  naaucs  from  Tart  G  were  for  disadvantage<l 
they  d<»  not  appear  in  the  feileral  reiwrt.";  as  a  service  to  disadvautaged 
iKTSons:  >et  it  has  been  a  high  priority  withm  the  Mate.  Therefore,  we  make  the 
ftdlowing  recommendation : 

JUrommrndation. — That  set -asides  for  imrticular  populations  such  as  dis- 
ad\anta«ed  and  handicapped  not  be  upplicnhle  to  just  Part  IJ  funds  but  a  ratio 
establislied  across  all  parts  of  the  Act, 
<\  I^n-lojtsifiration  of  Conf^unicr  J{omcniaki:i{j 

The  inclusion  of  Cfinsamer  homemaking  a*,  an  occupational  area  and  responsjbil- 
.i>  of  vocational  education  eannot  be  questioned.  However,  the  t*Khiiology  and 
t.ie  separate  categ<»ri/.aiion  citnllnnc.s  to  cause  confusion  in  its  relationship  to 
fther  areas  of  vntalii>nal  education.  lkM-aus(»  bomeuMking  is  recti^rnized  as  a 
.  omponeni  of  vm*aliomil  education,  it  should  not  be  .separated  lait  included  under 
the  regular  offerings  {presently  under  Tart  B)  and  detim^d  along  with  agricul- 
ture. ba-iaesK  ami  (dfiie.  etc.  as  vocational  lionieuiaking.  Therefore,  we  make 
the  following  recomaiendation  :  ^ 

AVrowi»icwJflfio«.— Tliat  consumer  lionieuiaking  not  l)0  separately  funaed 
but  be  termed  vocational  homemaking  and  included  ou  an  equal  basis  with  all 
(liber  vocational  disciplines. 

/>,  /ar/v//yr  in  Arrountobifitu  and  Urdtution  in  Uvporting  Processes 

due  of  the  major  probh-ms  in  accountability  is  the  lack  of  common  definition*? 
:m  tlie  r..^.  Otlire  of  Kdui-ali*»n  and  the  Iiepartmeiit  of  Labor  Fifty  states  and  two 
i:-  M.>r  fetleral  departments,  with  *»ven  sHirlir  variation  in  inti-rprctation  and  deli- 
nil  ion.  make  ctuuparative  statistics  nieaniiigles.^;.  In  Minnesota,  for  example,  we 
lav»»  intcrprettHi  uo^t-sn  nudorii  students  as  t!iO--e  who  participate  fulMiiiie. 
lioars  per  wiH'k.  for  175  davs.  It  is  our  understanding  that  other  states  count 
students  who  mav  onlv  take  12  or  14  h«airs  of  instruction  during  the  year.  The 
stmbMit-  artendinl'  less  than  full-linie  in  Minnesota  are  consid.Tcd  adult  educa- 
tion cnn.llees.  K' en  more  frustrating  is  the  fact  that  the  I'.S.  Otlice  planning 
MrncHire  i»r».}ects-  our  enrollments  hy  le\('l — econdary.  post -secondary,  and 
.'ihdf  -tihd  the  M'p<>!ting  structure  is  L'earcd  sprnfically  U)  proirram  areas  by 
<!.v,i}»!if  e  can-it  u  multiple  recordkcei^mg  s\*;tenis.  We  are  aware  that  the  lack 
of  uaifor-i  <hta  lias  b-ng  bci-n  a  c(miplaint  of  many  Oongre-^sional  members,  and 
.tl!  the  st  (ro>  »  o!upl:»in  in  regard  to  th^  T.-^  (  MIim'  of  Kducation  rec<»rdkeepiug 
^\vt..r'i  •ej,pr-'''"'o  w*'  m:ikj'  tbc  follo\\iP«:  r«  i'omm(>nd:it ion  :< 

AVcomwcW'//'oi»  - -That  Coiiiiress  diret-t  <tate  and  fe<|eral  agencies  to  agnn* 
ni>*m  a  common  <  m  <.f  dt^li'iitious  for  \ocati<jn.il  edacatirai  to  U'  uswl  by  all  states 
and  aP.  federal  !e\rl  .-igeJicies 

/•  Hrftrr  fh  jitntion  of  tir'  lioJr  of  Adii^oni  CaunciU 

Pr")r  to  the  l*i<;s  .\<'t  tie  state  of  Miniic-'ota  mandated  a  statewide  od\isory 
CMMiic-l  f»T  \M«..>ti<ma!  fdn"t»oii.  <ince  the  necessitv  for  <ucli  a  council  is  un- 
M-e^tionod  However,  sinrc  11H;J>  the  Minnesota  Stato  .\dvisorv  Council  ba«.  pn)- 
duced  -everal  pul^hc  rciiort  •  and  made  a  number  of  re.  mmer.dati<ms.  nio-t  of 
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,  .  ..  ^;    .         .  '  ...x.v^.-.iiC 

 f4—i-  >  — ^.'.^  ^  tf>  ....i:  ac.ii  v\:r::  xnauiK^wer  and 


*:  rrr*^**        r*"^  Lt^v:l.f  ^.rrt.r  .nnc  or^mzaiu^n^  With  many  indi- 

f         i*"^-^---  -"-^  ac:.\i;y  d,vs  nor  resuJr  iu 

IT .\.tMi:c:ii.r  a:itrtr:\rc.  we  make  ihr  foil-'wiui 


T'"^'!*"":^  *'*  ~-"~-  — r-.t*  o-f         T.^>at:.,n;i^  aovi<t^rv  councils  be  *jpe- 
c.^v^..T  ur-^-.\i      rv..v,.r.  :  •       V.^-^;-.. r.al  .\ii;.^:i,.n  Aor  in  vNhuh  thov  were 
"'t  """'^         Cvi.crtrs*  :he  rolr      ..:>itT  rvbted  coua.il^  and  com- 


jy.  P^::in:c:.  n   ':>-f  D;Tc-c^r^^-ncc-^n  Career  Education 

-^[5  A  -  '  ;r.a.ii:i:t^1  whar  we  consider  Tremendous 

r..^?.  ~7  r'^Tlr  *'*       ^'^■^'r"  ■-'^'-^^••'u  n  sr,a  wirziou:  g-.ie<t:on  endiTse  the  con- 
r.    .       ;ir:-7  cm.:.^:...::  :  r.-c7^-:>  :r.::;a:t^d  Ij  Ci'-ninus^ionfr  Marland. 
:.;.;T'''T'_'''^.^\."  *.  '^"t^'  -n,!:  ei:iu-:v-  >hou!d      tne  i»re.lomi- 

>^^.v>r  --.....-^  .  r  a^-:,\::y  Be^aiis^  >i:fl)^ienr  problems  r^min 
V^"*"- f-":       "  an.l  ir.e  r.dr..:r.;>rranAn  ^Nhuh  neeil  nd- 

^^-v"        ^^v"--  —  ^'        j:-?r\i.r..,T  :he  v^x^ational  education  opem- 
i  -  ^^^^^  T        nal  eduoanon.  Therefore,  we 

"  "."^^.T";*'  ^'  '  ^.--"-rr  -v.:  r;:      V     i.:;o^.:tV.  in  rhe  ^iw  to  <epamte 

i:.:"^':*"^*^"^'  '^"^  ^  v-^:.,r.^.  -r.d  :U:  :z  W  sei^rately  and  adequately 


y  ^:.C'^.^y-i   f      y-^  is     :h  :h<-  .4>;;;y      P^.r:dc  Funding  Priorities 

Nfn^::  >■:c:^i^-•^i  :^e  rr:  r.r.der  whu-h  federal  v.^carional 

,:":Vj'-J"^vl'^^<^.i  *  -"*'^'*       '"'^  ^ -^"^  Kduc.Kion.  rnfnr- 

rr^''."V.  'C"^  ^  .v* — ^r^t-^-.u^^:.  n  iyv<  r.or  hare  at  rhe  ctjrrent  time  nor 
'  -"^      *  "  :  \\"e^c•^y  my  loni:  ranee  plan ninp 

T-^-'"'!-^*/'^'^^  ^*  'J^'"  *  '■'^"^■-^  •"•'■^'•''i  or  de\vn:raliz;it;on  of  the  I'  S. 
^t"  -'^f.'"" "V."  ;1  — j*.  '  n-?.rly      fru.Mra-ine  a.<  the  f.ict  th:U 

^  <z  :  rc.^r..-:^.:. -r.?.:  ?rrr.  :::7e  h.ivi^  c.-^ntir.r.ed  to  chance  a  1- 

*r  "  "  •'i  -'-^t^^  yortr.  Thus. 

■    /  '  \         '  "  !-^*.*:.r:^n  ^.'.ov.M  l  e  "snt^i^^io^rly 

"/  V-^^  -  \vV'."  '""^t  r.  ncrev-  can  estahli^h  the 

. . .  ■    ^    ,  ■  "/  ' /  /  r  'I']  ; •  *    T '  "l!' .  '  •  •       -     1  pn r I M OS  crm ! d  1  ^e 

"  j;^  ^\"^*      ."yj;"^  •  .      *  •  •  .  ::'r.e.  prt  forril.iy  five  year-s  ::5oro, 

.  ■ j;;:r;„*  T-^"^"^        "  -  «-  -tr.:orr      t'lo  pr:ori:ie<  an-1  adjust 

"v'    " *  "  ■\''-*^  *  "  *^**'         ■''^^  '"^'^'O^v-.Tos  are  n:ct  within 
' •  ^"^  ^'  -     ^^  -•^.c  *o>vn'n^end,ition 

'*  — •  '"^^^  :rc>:.i:  c  .--^K-.ir.v^i^  to  c^nrnin  the  <eve-.qi  partes 
V-       -  ;t  -h  .-r::r..ir..r.  fu-.d:r-  of  oa<h  part  hv  Concre^^ 

r..,  s-r::.-v.r.^        o^tnl^iiched  for  the  T  S.  Offit  e  of 

ro\\^:  v>ioN 

r.  -'-,\?.->  :\i  r.-t      t-^r.>idered  oxhan-^tire  but  do  hi<:h- 

...  ^       ^  -n  ^  ^-        ...^^  <h.\:ld      nvxaro  of  the  fact  that 

-  •        :  I  ^^.^  ;^  ^p.^  ^vj,.  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^j^^ 

.1.— \       -  i       v--r:.r..:y  hor^fui  that  r..osr  ^-f  rhcso  i-uo-  can 
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bo  resolved  at  thi^  t'luw  wlim  lU'W  U»i:i>l:itiun  is  U  inu'  <oii>i(K.rrd.  Ajiain,  I  thaiik 
.\cm  tur  the  opportuiiil  \  tu  e.\i"n'>x  our  <>u  Nutjinniuil  tHlmatiun.  ' 

[Memorandum] 
State  of  Minnesota 

KnjKi-ARY  27.  1074 

To:  i*oinnii<:^ioner  Houanl  H.  (\i>mey.  State  Roiml  fur  Vocitioual  Kdm':it'on 
I-nnu-  Uob-rt  l\  Van  Tries.  A>M:,ta:it  lomuii-^iuner,  Divi^on  uf  Vuuuiuual- 

TtH:hiucal  Kdiuation. 
Subject:  Re-iu.rjv*  to  tlie  H>7:i  Evaluation  Statenu-nt  l>y  the  Minnuauta  Advi^orv 
Couneil  for  ViKjitJonal  Kdnaition 

As  aireeted  by  the  State  Board  at  it.-  Xcveniber  o.  3073.  nieetin:?,  the  Division 
has  drafted  a  re-iM>i..e  to  the  1073  Kvahmtioii  Statniieiit  of  the  State  Advivor\ 
ItmiK-il  for  Vocational  Kdmariun.  A  re>iK.n>e  to  the  Kvalmition  Statement  I's 
required  in  the  107.")  State  i'Ui»i  We  have  reprinted  eaili  of  the  Cuuncil  ^  i>Mie5» 
i>Z  o  iiierii  alonj;  with  it-  reei-nimendation-  and  Ihen  have  given  our  ^Uir::e.-ted 
re-p.>n-r  to  that  i^.ue.  The  re.spen-e>  -e  ii;  rough  dinft  loi  nu  and  we  solicit  n  our 
s-uirire-tion.-  for  ehanire.  deletion  or  adi  .  ion. 

1.  Need  to  inereaM*  public  awareness  of  the  pru>rities  and  ba^es  for  resource 
alloeation  in  voeati-mal  education 

Rrrnmnif  Hfiation  — Loeah  regional,  nnd  -tate  educational  agencies  develop  and 
di--eniinate  dear  i>olicie-  nnd  i)rograniS  for  resource  allocation! 

We  certainly  have  no  di5>;igreenient  with  the  nece:?-itv  to  increo'^e  public 
awarenes>.  not  only  in  vuc.itioiui-t**!  hnii  al  education  but*  in  all  of  education. 
The  V<Kational-lVhnuul  l>i\isinn  has  e.\pjinded  its  dii>seniinatinn  efforts  bv  em- 
ployini:  a  public  information  ullicer  and  attempting  to  preijare  and  di-Jtnhute 
gn-ater  amount';  of  inforniatit>n  tt>  the  public.  Monthly  new  .-letters  are  widely 
di-tributeii  ancl  ni.iny  mfnrnMtional  articles  have  been  publi-hed. 

of  greater  sigmtiuune  in  thus  regard  are  the  uorking  papers  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  of  Kdmatinn  nn  the  purposes.  philo>npliy.  and  goals  of  eihua- 
in«n  in  Minnesota  and  the  conduct  of  i)itblir  nicetni::^-  m  rcMew  of  these  goal>; 
tliroinxhout  the  -tate  of  .Minne-ota.  The  public  hrarini:  on  the  State  Plan  for 
V<M-atiomU-Te<.hnical  Kducation  i>  an  example  of  the  attempt  to  make  i:jdi- 
\idoaI';  aware  of  the  policie-j  and  proiiraiu-  in  voi ntional-technical  edU(atii»n. 
AI-o  at  the  local  level  the  actnities  of  the  local  board  of  education  are  generally 
made  known  to  the  con-tituent-. 

'J  Funding  vocational  education. 

\'*  rmnmendnt ion  —In  view  of  the  increasing  d^^nirinds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, funding  in  this  area  -should  be  given  hish  pruiritiev  by  the  State  l-eiri>Iature 
and  the  (Jovornor.  In  the  face  of  cntbark.  they  laib'd  to  re-^tore  equitably  funds 
to  vorational  edin  ation  mi  .-pile  of  tlie  strong  recommendatif^ns  of  the  State  Board. 

Tiis  nM»onimendation  dire*'  .hI  to  the  State  U'gi<Iatnre  and  the  Governor, 
nnd  certainlv  we  a^ree  that  \oeational-tet hnieal  eduuition  i-  not  adequately 
funded  Our  budget  reque>t>  represented  a  conMderabl}  greater  need  for  tinantial 
.-upport. 

3  riidcr-utilization  of  alternative  edu*ational  institutions. 

rf,mmrtnfatto>} — la)  The  ad.»ptien  <rf  a  poluy  to  u<e  surplus  cla«^rooni 
-pare,  including  tlie  u^e  of  m^entiNc;  to  meet  the  changing  enrollment  proMuns 
and  prevent  the  unne(e— ary  ii'^e  "f  tax  tlollar^  on  new  -tructure<  when  build- 
iac^  Mi  f)ther  educational  in-titutioU'^  oi>erate  at  much  le-s  tlian  full  capacity 

f  b>  When  public  <5i  hooN  are  unable  to  provide  educatmual  services  to  stuiients 
l>eean'je  of  Imrted  human  and  financial  re^oune-  within  the  local  di-trict-.  the 
State  Board  -hould  encouratre  the  utilization,  on  a  contracting  ba^i-.  of  uou- 
publie  pn)i)rictary  <<'ho<il-.  non-profit  school-,  and  t»ther  omipationat  trainuig 
s>-tcmv:  that  meet  tlie  rigid  lules  and  regulatmn^  «f  the  State  B'^ard  and  the 
local  educational  ai^en^^y 

n  >  In  f)rder  fo  redui  e  the  t»>tal  eeouomic  ro-t  tti  the  lo.  al  taxpn\er.  each  hMH] 
M  In  nl  (h-tri<  t  -honUl  t  v.in.ine  and  review  (  osts  of  o(  (  iipational  skill  develoj  i»n>nt 
Iimgram-  and  consider  utilizing  e\i-titig  privnte  Sthool  facilities  and  >er\ices 
lH»fore  N^Lrinninsr  ore\pan<ling  programs-. 

At  the  jiresMiif  time  we  are  ^o^^perahnc  with  the  Department  of  Admini-tratif^n 
in  attempting  to  identify  unable  ^pnce  in  other  private  ncencie<i.  The  is-ue  i-! 
extn-mely  (j^mplew  an«l  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  i<  the  di-paritie^  in  the 
tyj»e  of  needed  facilities  Our  need  is  most  often  for  -peciali-^ed  facilities:  Al-o. 
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onlliJll^'l"^  "^'-'l''^''-  it  1"-'  i"  the  commuuity  where  elementary  and  <»c- 

ondary  education  is  provided,  or  in  fie  in»titutions  belonging  oThrstKstfm 

o  an  agricultural  economy  but  anticipating  the  emplovuTent  uec"s  of  ,  erV.nt 
loaving  that  community  for  urban  or  industrial  busiuSi  empiovment^^      '  ' 
Within  our  educational  responsibility  we  believe  that  the  needs  a-;<o^smPnt 
oiTi  ^r  '^'^  Veovle.  Viitualirair^ucation  under 

2fr^^    x'"'""  "  S"'^''-"*^      loc"!  boards  elected  by  the  citizens  S  ti  e 
t  t^ey  I'a^e  not  taken  the  respousibili  y  to  educ  L^^^^^^^^ 

clii  dren  .seriou>  y  cannot  be  justified.  We  believe  thev  hnve  mde  even  ho  e't 
eftort  to  provide  the  education  necessarv  in  their  district 

of  rr  ^!-'."""  ■•'•^•"'""'endation  would  also  indicate  that  the  citizens 

t^^at  h^^hte  bJ^n'w^^^  been  concerned  with  individuals,  and  we  behev^ 
111  ^"'^'^        been  concerned.  Within  Uie  revouriP*  iviii 

^   t\.f"t'""rT,'''!r.^'?'."''*^'  ""^  ^-^^^  educauonai  syste^s^n"t;^^ 

ntf  .,  ,,1        ;  f       '  "'•■'f       "^""""t  improve,  and  we  will  We  will 

att  m pt  to  esta  .Ii..h  gro.iter  accountability  at  the  state  level  throuph  he  a^>=e« 

roch^^iISicallor""-''  if  v'o^allonal- 

s..L:ni;%Sdt,"o?;:^rS[olTonl^rn%^r^rr  "■'^^^'""'^•^ 
^c(^mme«r/afio«.--(a;  Expand  acticn  pro-ams  adopted  bv  the  ?tatP  Board 
n  [  t)'  '^ZT^^^  equitnhle  opportunity  for  all  citizen^  of  Minnesota.  " 
lev;!].  ^^""^  actively  recruit  minorities  at  the  professional 

flAljT^'^''''^''^       ''^^''"^•'^f-^e  action  program  to  serve  hi^h  risk  minoritr 
riuioiits     prnposeil  m  the  nvommendation  followint:  i^-sne  Xo  o 
^/^T  i  f  .^^p'"'?^         "    V^«ti«"al-Technical  Division  i.  expandin-  its  pro- 
benn^^^^^  V'^*^"^^  vocational-te...  ncal  instiTute..\ye 

ofhpr  nJcIl^^  ""'^  '^^'*^^''^'  "'^''^  successfnl  results  than  the  attempts  bv 

uv^^^nd  minorities.  Hov^-ever,  the  task  i.  difficult :  and  we 

1  H  o^^  T""^'  finy  si>ecific  advioe  the  Council  niipht  have  in  this  re^^ard. 
At  the  profes^-onnl  love!,  the  State  Pepnrtinent  nf  Kdneatina  Ins  an  affirmative 
nVjr^inn'h?'"!'  """^  ''^^""^  minorities.  The  Vocational-Tec  hnioal 

onnTi!^  l  I^^l  admittedly  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt,  predominantlv  be- 
sidnr.  .lo^  V  ^r^^''  ^^^^     "^^^^^^       minorities  a<  they  have  a  con- 

n  liifin  financial  advo^^taire  over  state  service.  It  has  been  otir  experienre  that 
nnnbfied  n,nontie«  are  not  interested  in  applying  for  state  servlre  Jobs  because 
or  tlie  salary  level  TInwever.  we  will  continue  to  pursue  minority  persons  for 
enn.lnymont  and  re^ue^t  an  th-  ■A^<Uuyuro  that  .iiiv  person  nr  ajrencv  iiv<:\n  offer, 
pnd  nTouTror"  hnndlcapped  for  equitable  .services,  ^rocrams. 

A»-ro..^mo,^^/m^-^rn>  Initiation  .)f  assessment  programs  to  define  t^e  needs 
m\  ^       '>''^'^r^  •'^"'^  ^^^"^  programs  res])onsive  to  those  need^. 

n>  W  nblinze  the  a  vailahilitv  of  pro-rnnis  for  the  handicapped. 
n/r'Ln  1  ^^^^j;^       n  Inrce  number  of  rocational-terhnical  omirram^ 

ofTored  sponfirallv  for  tho  handirapperl.  In  addition,  supportive  ser^  i -es  are 
nrovMlod  for  hnndirappod  individuals  in  the  area  rorational-terhniral  irisitiites 
hose  proirrams  are  widelv  piiMirized  and  are  made  available  to  all  indiv  v,nis" 
.As^o.«TTiont  proirrams  aro  available  at  sovoral  of  the  posf-wnndarv  ins  itu.ion<i 
Whom  imlividual  procrams  are  developed  and  ofTomd  for  the  handirapped  \r<v 
hoMovo  that  tho  projrrams  in  this  aroa  aro  doincr  an  oyroUont  iob.  W.-^  aNr  bnHev  ^ 
thMt  wo  bavo  ropocTii7od  the  ri-hts  of  tbo  handi>appod  and  are  makinc  t  ver  • 
atton^t^^  to  T)rnvidn  them  with  o<initablo proirrams 

'bp  n«p  nf  ihU  \dvjsorv  ronncU  as  n  resource  for  informa      al  input  into 
V       doformm'^fion  in  vo/^nfjopni  education 

'o..mr.»rrr.M^-o»     ^n'^   Tho  f?tato  Board  of  Kdu-ation  chould  maKo  more 
effe^fivo       nf  tbfs  Advlsorv  Tonn'^n 

n.'i  This  rojindl  calls  upon  tbe  S^tate  Ta  jrfslafnre  for  Innimace  rerofmi7Jnir  the 
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advisory  councils  and  ddiiiiug  the  ro^iioiis^ibility  and  relationship  of  I'.io  Council. 
State  Board  and  other  ediK'ationaUigencios. 
The  Stnto  Board  of  Education  is  appreciative  of  the  fact  thiit  the  Advisory 
Council  in  its  19T3  Evaluation  Statement  has  identitied  issues  pertuient  to  edu- 
ration  in  Miniioota.  As  we  have  indicated  in  the  past,  many  of  the  issues  exeni- 
pliliiHl  hv  the  Ctjuncil  have  Kvn  U'\()na  the  j\iri>dntion  and  capability  of  action 
hv  the  State  Board.  This  evaluation  statement  has  KhI  to  direct  exaniinnMon  of 
sf  .-eral  isj;ues.  Manv  of  the  recommendations  wore  stated  in  broad  terms  and 
our  re.<ponpes  have  been  .similarly  general.  We  would  solicit  speoiric  sns?resnon< 
for  action  witliiii  anv  of  tlie  recommendation.^^.  Ilavii:-  r-'-iftc  action  or  activit> 
suffse^teil  by  the  Council  to  the  Board  would  be  a  much  more  effectne  u.se  ot  the 
Council. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  P.  VAN  TRIES,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONEK 
OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MINNESOTA 

yiv  V\x  Tairs.  Tlmnk  vou.  V^v.  Quie  iw.d  Mr.  Cluiirinim. 

I  think  all  of  us  here,  ropirdlcss  of  ]):irty,  would  agree  with  your 
conunouts  concerning  Mr.  Quio.  We  liuve  worked  with  him  for  many 
years.  We  ajrreo  with  evervthiui:  th:it  iir.  •  been  said  here. 
*  On  1  ehnlf  of  the  \oeational  division  of  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, the  State  board  for  vocational  education,  I  want  to  welcome 
the  conunittee  to  Minnesota.  Wc  are  clad  that  you  could  come.  We  hope 
your  j^tav  here  will  he  pleasant  and  that  it  won't  tret  too  hot.  It  is  al- 
ways aettini^  too  hot  ortoo  cold.  But  we  hope  it  will  be  a  pleasant  week- 
end for  you.  Wc  ii])pieciatc  the  opportunity  to  a])pcai  l>efore  your 
coninnttee.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  tell  you  some  of  the  thuigs  that  your 
efforts  have  done  for  us  in  the  ]>a?t  and  how  we  see  the  future. 

.Vccording  to  the  conuuunication  that  wc  received  it  was  our  under- 
standinir  that  \o\\  would  like  to  have  a  review  of  some  of  the  things 
wliieh  the  10<:S  amcmhnents  ficcomplished  and  then  some  things  wo 
would  suiTgest  in  any  new  legislation. 

In  your  fohlei*s  you  have  a  writteti  testimony  which  I  would  present. 
Along  witli  the  written  testimony  you  have  some  materials  which  were 
developed  for  vocational  education  in  the  State  including  a  descriptive 
report  which  goes  into  more  detail., 

In  kccpiiiir  with  the  communication  I  would  just  speak  off  the  cuff 
to  some  of  the  tliimrs  that  ap])car  in  the  testimony.,  I  won't  take  your 
time  with  readinir  the  testimony  itself. 

I  would  like  to  addnss  the  subpiograms  of  vocational  education  as 
they  appear  in  the  hill  nml  as  they  appear,  by  the  way.  within  the  pro- 
gram, planning  and  budsreting.  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  program  i^  voeational  education.  The  subprogram  is  second- 
ary, post  secondary,  and  adult.  I  want  to  connnent  on  these  areas  first, 

Min^  \sota  has  expanded  greatly  in  the  secondary  program  since 
the  vocational  amendments  of  1068.  Some  of  this  expansion  can  be 
directly  attributable  to  the  provisions  of  the  lOOS  amendments  wliich 
]>ermit  us  to  trv  innovative  proirranis.  As  soon  as  moneys  b<^came  avad- 
ablc  to  us  in  lOOS  we  established  two  pilot  ]U'ograms.  one  in  the  south- 
ern ])art  of  the  State  and  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  dealing 
with  secondary  students. 

I  am  sure  that  the  irentlemen  of  tlv"*  "'onunittce  have  the  same  prc^ 
lem  in  their  States  that  we  have  in  "Jul^uiesota.  We  have  430  sc.  ol 
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<lMr;t>  in  the  State.  T\u^  i.ie:ui>  a  veiv  hir^a^  number  of  \eiv  Miiall 

,  In  the  snu\\]  ^^AxooU  it  isahno.-.t  impov^ihh' to  oiler  a  vai  iet  v  of  \  oen- 
t'oiKU  proo-rani..  In  the  jnivt  ihes.Miave  been  eonlined  to  a-neultuie^ 
homr  eeniumiM-.  and  a  third  irroup  that  we  didn^t  eall  -voca- 
tional hut  v.  liirh  ^^a..plol>:d>h  n:oie  ^  oeal  ional  thanan\  of  them  and 
l.'.at  was  tne  I  •!>me>.<  ami  olliee  eiiucation  i)ro^n'ain  of  the  State 

Uitii  th'v  money.s  made  a\aiiable  in  the  IDOS  art  we  -:,tai)ii>]iod 
<v!uer<  far  'ipait  as  we  corJd  <ret  them.  One  wa^  as  elo<e  to  the  lowi 
Inie      m)ii  ran  iirt.  The  other  was  almost  to  the  (\inadian  border 

ir  wa<  our  mtention  to  nm  tlu\^e  proirrams  for  '6  vear^  and  tlien 
;'Nainare  tnem.  Froin  two  pilot  eenter^  ui  Um  we  now  have  . V>  oenieis 
m  rf>e  State. 

I  reaM/e  that  all  of  you  ronli/.o  the  word  ••eoii>oru!ate''  in  a  State 
<'Wh  a^  Mume<ota  or  a  rural  State  such  as  \  on  lepresent  is  a  b  id  word 
J>u:  •\-oop(>ratu)n  '  i<  a  <rood  word. 

Proriam<  at  those  renters  have  boon  devolopod  throu<di  tlio  cooi^ora- 
tu.n  of  nu'niber  di.^triet>.  Of  tlie  4:]r,  sHmol  districts  in*"tho  State  ^oO 
<M  (htm  are  i;ow  eooporatmpr  with  each  other  to  provide  voeational 
edut-ntion  renter?. 

As  I  say.  this  was  not  now  in  ?(Mne  States.  15ut  it  wa^  t(,tallv  now  in 
tiie  State  of  Minnesota.- 

Mv  eontintitm  would  he  that  it  would  bo  impo>slblo  witliout  the 
funds  movided  under  the  lOOS  auKuidmonts. 

^  fn  (he  prepared  testimony  also  fri\en  to  von  the  example  of  (he 
>f  Ue  and  Federal  appropriations  aloni:  with  the  enrollnirnt>  that  wo 
ha\t'\ 

\v  tlio  elu^rt  we  =:]iow  the  socondarv  onrollment  is  incroa>ino'  from 
iv.  ooo  to  104,000  i  i  iri?2-7a  and  then"  dropj^inir  to  4S.OO0  in  107:3-74, 

Tlie  rea-<in  for  the  dron  is  that  that  rear  wo  stopped  oonntinjr  0th 
irrader-  a^  beinir  pnrt  of  the  vocational  pro^franu  So  those  (iLmros'^took 
a 'h'^p  hera  NO  of  that. 

in-tovically  in  the  secondary  proirrani^  we  iiavo  had  (he  -Indents 
^> Mol--n,i  in  >;ero]uhirv  education  with  a  lar<;e  conrontration  in  home 
eeonomicc  and  airriculture. 

T  Tuiirlit  sa\  we  have  some  oxroUonf  homo  orononiiec  proirrnuH  in 
.  iM-  -^erondary  «cliools  today,  I  midit  also  nu'Ution  the  bu-im'^>  e(hica- 
t!o»»  '^roirram  as  well. 

We  al^o  h.ave  health,  construction,  distributive  education.  bn-inc«s 
t^»luea(  ion. 

Of  eonr<e.  the  expansion  in  thi^  proirram  i^^  not  without  it^  prol^lems. 
As  the  o\'erabundanco  of  teachers  in  the  ncadeinic  arofi  becomes  ap- 
nir.'i^t.^  when  von  otTer  tlio  stnclori  the  oppo  iunitv  of  more  option«=. 
thi^  airin-avate-  tliat  problem.  Tim  studoni  hofore  had  no  option-  or  at 
t'>e  Tuo^t  ono  or  two  options,  Xow  he  ha«:  at  his  di^po^al  six  options 
'^  h'ch  further  deplete-  the  membership  if  «:ome  of  the  other  elective^: 
tirU  ho  y-onld  lu^.vo  bad  In  the  nutritional  acndemic  proirranis.  So  this 
i-  '^ot  witliout  T'jroblom^J. 

Vnoflior  probh'in  i^  that  with  o^'  nnsion  of  the  vocational  pro£rT-ams 
bofli  in  the  -ocondarv  prhool  .,nd  the  j^o-tsoeondarv  school  we  have 
the  pi'oblem  of  findimr  woll-ounlified  and  wolKtrainod  toachors  be- 
i.jviQo  flip  foaohe^--  ii;  the  vocntio!ial  areas  nro  in  «=hort  ^^npj^lv. 

Wo  have  ir»«=titutod  a  number  of  experimental  procrrnm^:  «:uch 
'v\-i>1orlncr  childhood."  tliinirs;  of  that  kind.  We  have  jrot  these  located 
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in  loontionjj.  It  woulil !  it  luivc  boon  possible  without  the  iniiovn- 
tiNC  i>i'o<;iain  nionoys  that  wore  maihiblo  uiulor  part  D  of  tho  \'oca- 
tional  Act. 

•  \\*o  have  learned  to  cooperate.  Many  di  lie  rent  a^jencies  many  years 
a*ro,  agencies  such  as  welfare  and  enij^loynient  ^ecnritv  and  tlieso 
u'reiieies  didn't  know  that  we  exi^sled  and  we  didn't  know  that  they 
existed. 

\Ve  found  out  throH<xh  the  Vocational  Act  of  19GS  as  well  as  the 
MDTA  that  we  I>ad  some  cooperati\e  ell'orts  that  coidd  take  place.  1 
tliink  this  cooperation  between  agencies  has  been  completely  expedited 
by  the  IOCS  amendments. 

In  vonr  folder  there  is  ali-o  the  annual  descrii>tive  report  on  the 
fcivuntlary  pro^rranis.  They  explain  in  greater  detail  on  pages  1  through 
()  of  that  tlociunent. 

1  wouhl  like  to  go  to  the  subprogram  aiea  ot  the  po-t^eoondary  l)ro- 
giani.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  an  open  invitation  to  the  eoni- 
nuttee  to  return  to  Minnesota  when  yon  have  the  time  aad  to  take 
tour  of  two  or  three  of  our  postseeondary  area  vocational-technical 
iu-t  itnte<  and  j)erhaps  a  couple  of  our  high  school  centers. 

r  think  you  wouhl  find  it  gratifying  to  see  the  progress  that  has 
been  made".  Our  high  schools  are  \\  ell-equipped.  They_  are  the  kind 
of  institution  that  a  person  would  like  to  be  associated  v.  ith. 

We  liavo  found  that  where  before  we  had  dilai)idated  buildings  that 
were  constantly  in  need  of  repair  becau.^e  of  vandali^rUi  we  find  that 
with  out-  new  buildings  the  kids  themselves  are  taking  care  of  thoiu. 
"We  no  Ionizer  have  t!iis  problem. 

r  would  onlv  point  to  St.  Paul  TVI  a^  one  of  tlie  examples  of  this. 

T  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  construetion  because  I  think  tliat 
there  may  be  a  national  association  that  has  indicated  or  will  indicate 
to  this  (xmnnittee  in  the  future  that  Minnesota  ha;;  not  spent  the  re- 
quired 15  percent  set-aside  for  postsecoudary  education. 

T  want  to  assure  von  tluit  wo  not  only  have  spent  the  15  percent  but 
we  have  pnent  all  available  Federal  moneys  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion with  tlie  exception  of  some  of  the  set-asides  on  di.sulvantaged  and 
handiea])|)e(l  money  all  Federal  funds  have  gone  into  postsecondary 
education  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

We  have  a  TVI  svstem  in  this  State  with  r>5  di^trict^.  schools, 
tljat  have  an  enrolhiient  of  :2:i.lnn  thi-^  >ear.  Last  ^prinir  completed 
14.410  student^. 

If  yon  look  at  Minnesota's  labor  force  nsuallv  1  ]^,er^on  out  of  .) 
newly  entering  the  labor  force  in  Minnesota  would  have  been  trained 
in  an  area  \  o^'ational  technical  institute  in  this  State. 

The  division.feperates  a  followup  study  of  the  pft^tsenondary  stu- 
dents who  leave  the  area  vocational  schools.  In  >our  folder  theie  is 
a  «;niall  booklet  that  kind  of  condenses  this. 

Th\^  booklet  is  a  condensation  of  the  followup  material  which  conies 
from  the  followup  studies  made  of  the  students. 

It  irives  von  the  returns  that  were  made  from  them.  I  would  point 
out  tiiat  this  study  is  .lot  done  by  the  State.  It  is  done  by  an  inde- 
peTulent  airencv.  at  the  present  time  the  I'niversitv  of  ^Minnesota., 

Outside'^of  the  settinjr  up  of  the  questions  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  followups.  It  is  done  entirely  by  them.  This  voids  parochial- 
ism or  a  proprietary  interest  on  our  part. 
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I  lu'^liuloiUsaif"  followcnl  u])  1  u»ar  after  irrjuluatiou.  The  employer 
IS  also  I'ollowoil  up.  We  reeeived  exeelleut  letmns  i'loin  the  einplovers 
and  very  irood  returns  from  tlie  <:tudeuts. 

I  think  this  will  show  thiu  the  system  is  not  entirely  without  some 
nreas  in  whu'li  some  improvement  could  be  made.  We  are  workiuir  on 
this. 

There  aw  also  areas  in  which  \ou  will  have  <r!'eat  satisfaction. 

I  iui»rlit  i^ay  too  (hat  this  information  is  tabulated  for  the  »State  as 
a  whole,  (akin^r  into  account  all  '2'i.0{)[)  students  (hat  are  enrolled.  It 
Is  :«Ni>  hi'okeii  .{own  into  the  indi\i«[ual  'V\  \'>  and  (hen  it  is  broken 
down  nito  iiulividual  profrrains  witiiin  the  school. 

So  if  I  were  (o  irive  \ou  information  on  profrram  X  at  Staples, 
.Minn.,  or  St.  Paul  TVL  along  w  ith  the  employers  of  tho^^o  who  are 
l!ie  ^rltoors  «rradMates.. 

We  aUo  take  into  each  one  of  these  institutions  an  industrial  evahi- 
atinnr  eonnnittee  once  every  -2  years.  Thev  e\aluate  each  pro<rram.  It  is 
tlie  people  from  these  i)rograms.  biriiig  these  people  that  do  the 
i\:iluati()n. 

We  would  contend  that  these  programs  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  new  inchistry  into  the  State.  Thev  have  also  been  instrumen- 
tal in  ex[)anding  existing  industry  in  the  State.- 

About  :)()  percent  of^tho  new' programs  that  we  have  establisliwU 
o\er  "<)0  of  them  in  the  last  o  years,  have  been  established  in  rural 
iluniesotu  with  the  other  :>()  percent  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you  is  that  we  do  ha\e  a  sys- 
te^n  of  foi-eign  stutly.  This  is  unujue,  1  tiiink.  AA'e  have  sent  chisses'of 
onr  vocational  stuflents,  particularly  in  cosino  and  chefs  traininir.  to 
go  abroad  whore  they  train  under  instructoi*s  in  European  schools. 

AAV  intend  toexi^and  this  to  iia  lude  fa-hion  merchandir^ini:  design 
a!id  foreign  ctir  repair  thi<  next  year. 

We  opi'u  up  tliis  program  to  students  from  private  trade  schools 
and  .ai-'o  from  neighboring  State-  su^'h  as  North  Dakot.-:  ai\d  S(^uth 
I>ik(Ma.  It  i-iTt  a  large  {>ro!rrani.  Hut  T  (hnik  you  wouM  be  interested 
io  know  that  a<  we  follow  the  f()()t-te[)s  of  our  college  brethren  tliat  we 
have  foieign  -( udy  j)rogi  am>  :\Uo.  ^  - 

We  have  program^  langinir  from  the  conventional  to  the  exotic, 
from  the  otl-heat  prc^grams  like  liorsohoer-  or  farrier>  in  a  limited' 
<iuantity  becau-e  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  AVe  ha\e  tnukdiixer 
prograiM^.  The>e  j^rograuK  Iiave  gained  recognition  primal  ily  be- 
iauK^  of  the  women  who  have  enrolled  in  them. 

Tb  third  ^uhproirram  is  a  program  for  adults.  Thev  are  enrolled 
in  our  ?chonN,  secondary  and  TVI's.  Over  11().000  per-ons  partic-nat- 
ingin  J^'irt-tiine classes. 

At  the  moment  I  don't  tliinlc  it  will  do  vou  anv  irood  to  compare 
an\ thing  with  rny  other  State.  Xo  two  State?  interpret  the  definition 
v\  tlu^^^ame  way.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thim:  if  new  leiri-lation 
v.oidd  address  tins  problem. 

r>ut  in  tlie  adult  program  we  have  over  110,000  persons.  This  in- 
rhido"?  training  for  j)ul)lic  aircncies  a-  well  as  very  excellent  farm 
nianagemont  agricultural  program  for  farmers.. 

We  have  also  enrolh^l  ni  these  (-(mperative  nianageuient  programs 
over  2,400  veterans.  The  State  law .  by  the  way,  recpiires  that  vocaTional 
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t'<hu'atu)n  M»r\o  two  i:iou])s  of  jh-oj^Io  on  the  adult  l('\el.  One  group 

iiuleiiturtHl  appicnt       Tho  other  ^noup  is  vettMun  I'anners. 

Wv  iuv  of  course  >t'r\  uii:  many  othor.^.  lint  the  hiw  >pcclH cully  Mates 
tliut  we  willhe  re.sponsibh'  for  those. 

In  the  adult  pioirr  anis  \\i  provide  basic  livin'r  e*)Ui-sos  for  niontuUy 
retarded  athdt>.  This  i.>-  a  pio^riani  which  is  dcM^rned  to  enable  the 
mentally  retarded  adult  to  learn  to  live  by  him.>v.lf  i?o  that  he  may  be- 
come productive  in  the  <Mnplo\ment  marke't. 

We  have  a  number  cla>>er?  for  nu<j;rant  workers.  These  classes  have 
been  held  all  over  the  State  and  in  very  otUl  places,  \Ve  have  held 
them  after  church  5er\iies,  We  have  held  them  in  Laundromat>.  We 
have  held  them  in  public  health  centers. 

For  the  di>advanla.i:ed  and  hamlicapp;»d  for  lOOS  \*'e  showed  only 
handicap))ed  >Uulcnts  heimr  M'r\ed  in  vocational  programs 
tliroutrhont  Minnesota.. 

In  11)72  we  expanded  thi>  to  r).'jTO  who  have  special  classes  e.«-tab- 
li.^hed  solely  for  the  hamlicappetl.  Presently  we  have  -20  of  th»  >e 
proiriams.  We  hr\c  made  an  etl'ort  to  desi»rn  all  the  facilities  w  ith  the 
participation  of  handicapped  being  aN'-igned  to  regular  programs 
lather  than  to  special  programs. 

One  thing  about  the  haiidicapi)ed  programs — I  think  the  statistics 
will  show  that  about  i  percent  ol  the  per>ons  who  are  enrolled  are 
liamlicapped. 

However  if  you  weie  to  take  the  biogiaphical  information  that  ^ve 
get  on  tho>e  students  and  gathered  by  the  l'tii\ersity  of  ilinnesota  in 
the  follow up>  that  I  mentiouetl  you  would  find  that  about  10  percent 
of  the  en  10 1  linen t  are  people  who  have  identifiable  physical  luuuli- 
caps.  Again,  statistic-:  (lon't  always  tell  the  whole  story. 

The >ame thing ap^jlies'  tothe  tlisadvantaged.  If  we  weie  tocount  the 
disadvantaged  prioi*  to  IWS  we  would  ha^e  a  count  of  about  5.200. 
This  year  tiler.*  willhe  in  excess  of  li).O(H) 

Another  thing  that  will  gi\e  satisfaction  to  \ou  and  of  interest 
to  you  i>  the  gootl  many  joint  pioirram^  being  opeiatetl  across  di- 
vi>ioii  and  de])artment  levels  ])articuhirl\  with  \ocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  -i^eL-ial  cduratioiL  Again,  this  it-  MMuething  that  was  unheard 
of  10  yens  ago.  Xow  it  i<  (juitc  >  common  optvating  ])r(K'etlur(\ 

We  ha\e  i)iograms  on  woik  e.\]Mu  icuce  i<»r  the  liaiidicapped  I  would 
want  to  mention  because  the  t  .ector  i-h  heie  paiticularly.  It  is  in  the 
prepared  ^^^timony  anyway  so  I  am  not  mentioning  Iiim  because  he 
is  here.  We  work  closely  with  the  private  iionprotit  oiganizatio,i  in 
Saint  Paul  that  was  recently  written  up  in  the  Picader'^  Digest.  Wc 
<)f)erate  with  them  through  the.'^aint  I^iul  ])uhlic  ?*')iooN. 

Later  on  you  will  albo  hear  about  the  service  center  at  010  S(  ^  won't 
spend  any  time  on  that. 

Vou  will  alho  luai  about  the  ."^aiiit  Paul  deaf  progiam  and  I  won't 
si)en(!  any  time  on  that. 

We  have  made  an  effort  to  ])ring  into  and  to  provide  \ocational 
services  for  minority  groups.  T  might  mention  that  this  ha?  cau'^ed 
some  (rdliculty  because  it  is  dillicult  to  sc"  up  the  comiuuiii^'atioiis  Ix?- 
t ween  the  groups. 
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At  tlio  AFL  CIO  Stalo  coinontion  a  yoni'  or  tno  n<ro  they  pa?so(I 
a  resolution  re(iiie>lii^<r  u<  to  >et  up  a  i^'o^rram  to  cnroiira.tre  ininority 
groups  into appreiitireable  trades. 

Wc  ?et  lip  a  i\)nnnitteo  ealletl  The  Coinmittoo  of  The  rea?oi)  we 
chose  loO  was  because  there  were  7S  ai)i)i'entices  in  the  trade>  of 
minority  groiip<.  Our  goal  w  as  to  tlouble  tiiis. 

Wo  have  uow  funded  through  votatioiial  funding  a  uninhei-  of 
people  that  in-houcfe  we  call  them  recruiters.  AVe  ha\eii't  decided  what 
the  name  should  be.  Hut  tln-y  are  nuMi^ber^  of  the  minority  race.  They 
are  cliarged  with  the  re-|)on^ibi]ity  of  making  contacts  eucoui'aging 
people  into  the  vocational  schools  ami  not  only  under  the  apprentice- 
able  trades  l)ut  all  phn-es  of  the  vocational  ])rogran)  ami  by  staying 
with  th.at  person  during  his  ti'aining  to  fuul  out  what  hi>  problems 
are  and  to  help  him  i-csolvo  tho<(»  i)i(iblem^  <o  he  doesn't  dro[)  out  of 
school  because  retention     one  of  the  bigge>t  [iroblems  that  we  have. 

Anotb.er  thinir  with  Federal  fimds  that  causes  me  some  nightmares 
occasionally,  as  yon  will  understand,  we  liave  set  up  for  each  one  of 
th'^se  })eoi>le  a  :i^2.r,nn  crisis  fund.  This  fuiul  is  a\ailable  on  a  moment's 
notice.^ 

It  is  used  for  the  ])nrpose  of  nooiving  those  type  of  problems  that 
come  Tin  becau>e  of  financos.  a  ?inir-of-the-moinent  (M'isis. 

I  will  give  you  some  exam])le<.  We  have  fouiul  that  one  of  the 
major  j^ioblems  of  getting  minority  ^tudcnts  into  the  schools  is  trans- 
portation.^ AVe  are  in  the  ])r()('ess  now  of  setting  up  a  task  force  on 
transportation  to  address  this  question. 

AVe  are  involvinir  th.e  nioti'opolitan  ti'ansit  companies,  transit  com- 
mission, and  a  n.umber  of  other  people. 

But  we  iiad  a  case  wliere  in  northern  Minnesota  where  fi/c-  ^indents 
were  beiu'r  transported  to  on**  of  our  [lostsecondarv  institutions, 
'AA'TI.  and  ridinir  witii  tl'ls  individual,  his  b:^ttery  in  his  car  gave  out. 
So  we  lo^it  five  -tudejit^  brcau^e  one  person  didn't  have  enough  money 
to  buy  a  batterv.  The  f.uid  is  set  u])  foi'that  type  of  thing.  So  far  it  has 
worked  well.  To  th(>  he-^t  of  my  kriow ledge  it  has  not  been  abused. 

AVe  have  al^o  set  up  ])roiri'am<  with  correctional  institutions.  Some 
of  ^-^^esc  ha\e  been  opei-atcd  throuirh  the  AVTT.  Some  of  them  have 
been  opei'ated  witliin  the  iii^^titution.  AA^»  got  cooperation  between 
depaitnients  that      yeai^  ago  wouldn't  have  been  thought  about. 

Some  of  our  proirram<  have  been  conducted  at  Federal  correctional 
in-^t'tution-^  a-  v.ell  :w  State  coi'rectional  institutions. 

The  innovati\e  pro^jram^  hi  career  education  have  lieen  of  irreat 
as^i^^tance  to  u<  and  lune  ]»een  funded  under  part  D  funds.  \A"e  set 
up  ei^rht  j)dot  ]uoiect»^  in  eiiriit  school  ^^vstems  in  developing  career 
education  mnterial^.  for  eletnentary  antl  secondary  school^. 

r  tliitdc  t]:is  point-^  u]^  one  ditfeience  betw?en'the  attitude  of  tho 
T'.S.  Offi-e  of  KducMtion  pnd  u^:  ^^100.000  was  the  bottom,  the  floor. 
AA"e  dnided  tlie  nu^uev  inJo  eiL'ht  school  system^.,  AA'^e  came  up  witli 
nat^^r'als  th-it  wr>ie  ^;n'  in  excess  and  of  greater  value  to  us  than  the 
limited  money  we  had  spent. 

T  <rues<  th;<  is  prohabK  conunon  in  every  .^tate.  But  we  found  tltat 
J^noi  in<"'ut'v(^  to  ji  Pvicle»r  (o  de\flop  new  materials  is  woi-th  maTiv 
thousands  of  dollars. 

*T  <^nie^-  we  ba^e  a  dilTerence  with  the  Oflue  of  Education  on  how 
much  money  it  takes  to  make  an  intpact.^ 
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I  niiglit  luoiitiou  too  (luit  usoil  >on\o  of  the  lOi^R  inoiioy  in 

the  purcliaseof  mtv  ocUl  eiiui|>iiu'nt.  Our  Stato  i)lan  sa\s  that  anything 
that  can  l)e  moved  is  a  piece  of  c(iuii)nien(.  S)  \\e  hoii<rht  a  steel  build- 
in;:  whicli  is  l>olted  to  a  i»iece  of  concrete  blab.  This  became  the  Ked 
Lake  Indian  Keser\ation  Vocational  Center,  As  far  as  I  know  this 
is  o|KMatln«r  well.  We  put  In  ui>\\ards  of  a  half  uiillioa  dollars  into 
the  program. 

This  progiani  ?o  far  as  T  know  has  been  reasonably  successful.  They 
report  to  ii^  once  a  year.  So  fur  they  '>a\e  indicated  that  the  program 
lias  been  successful. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  provijr'ions  for  the  continuation  of 
expansion  in  support  of  vocational  cdrcation. 

Fii-st  there  is  the  necessity  of  greater  t  Ifoi-t  in  short-  and  long-range 
plamiing.  The  legislation  that  we  have  contains  directives  in4licating 
that  we  should  do  planning  and  that  there  should  be  an  analysis  of 
programs  for  all  individuals.  Yet  the  appropriations  by  Congress 
and  the  appropriations  by  the  State  legislature  have  never  narrowly 
approaclunl  the  authorizations. 

It  leaves  the  States  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  they  should  use 
such  money  for  planning.  Kvery  dollar  we  put  into  planning  means 
that  nuich  less  money  for  operatinc:  programs.  So  our  feeling  is  that 
the  more  money  we  get  into  operating  programs  the  better  off  we  are. 

So  we  think  there  .^lioidd  be  more  money  for  greater  planning.  But 
ninybe  it  should  be  identified  so  that  we  are  not  divert; -^.g  program 
money  into  planning  money.. 

Only  once  since  the  lOOS  amendments  became  functional  liave  we 
known  before  the  beirinning  of  the  fi.scal  year  how  niuch  money  we 
were  going  to  have  for  tlie  operation  of  that  year. 

So  wo  think  in  the  future  there  shotdd  be  provisions  for  advanced 
funding.  If  there  isn't  money  for  advanced  funding  then  at  least  the 
Tvdings  amendment  shouhl  become  a  permanent  piece  of  legislation 
within  the  act. 

I  know  we  are  allowed  to  use  funds  for  youth  organizations.  But  T 
think  Congress  should  indicate  .somehow  the  importance  of  these 
youth  organizations  in  the  total  program  of  vocational  education. 

I  realize  what  .«ome  of  the  concerns  are.  I  have  .«een  some  o^f  the 
vouth  organizations  in  European  countries,  particularly  the  Young 
Piop.eers  in  Russia.  I  know  what  some  of  the  concerns  about  youtli 
oriraniziiHons  have  beep  in  Congress  historically.. 

But  I  think  probably  too  there  isn't  a  Conirressman  in  Wa.^hington 
who  woiddn't  sav  that*  the  FFA  and  the  FHA  along  with  others  are 
ontstandinir  and  have  made  a  very  niaior  contribution  to  the  vocational 
proirranis  in  eaeh  of  the  States.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  youth 
organizations. 

I  think  that  we  ajrain  nee(l  to  h.ave  a  connnitment  to  teacher  educa- 
tion. vVe  really  haven't  had  a  commitment  to  teacher  education  since 
the  Smith-IIuirhes  Act. 

While  I  realize  that  there  is  an  overproduction  of  teachers,  particu- 
larlv  in  the  academic  areas,  this  is  not  true  of  vocational  teachers. 

Furthermore  I  think  tliat  as  things  are  moving  faster  and  fa^^ter 
overv  day  that  we  need  greater  in-service  training  of  teachers  who 
are  already  in  the  field. 
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Olio  of  (Mil"  <:rt';ilt-t  iliflirultii  in  vfn  atiiMi.il  rdu.  ation  i>  <rrtt iiiir  tlio 
toju  IuM*  luu'k  into  IikIuM  ry  to  mi  (jnanii  hini^rli'  w  iih  imluMi  ial  iiu  tluuls 
I'jUluM*  than  £rett  in<r  him  hiwk  into  oono<:c  to  t^vi  a  ilotrivo. 

So  I  think  wo  \uW\  a  I'oniinit nu-nt  t)n  toat  luT  i^hu  ation  it^olf  par- 
ti<Mihii'ly  iii  ^iM'N'ioo  cilurat ioi». 

Kxpan-jjon  of  anrilhu'\  ^oi  \  iros,  ani\nio^  -urh  a«-  foUownp  anil 
phu'onuMit.  Plarrmont  hadn't  hoon  a  hitr  l«iol>h'ni  U|>  until  now.  Hnt 
as  the  schools  l)o<:in  to  lo\ol  otl  aiul  jKM^pK-  lH»<:in  to  !io  sorvrj  |>la<i«- 
mont  hoiomr^  ono  oi  tho  soi\iro>  whirli  tiii  M*  hooN-  >lionhl  bo 
pi'oviiling. 

Tho  oxpan^^ion  of  ^tuilont  -u]>i><M  t  -or\  in AnotluT  thintr  W(»  wimiM 
sn<ro:ost  that  ^tully  ho  ^n\t'n  to  i>  tho  inattoi*  i»f  nuitclnni:  ro<niironiont:^ 
in  tho  art. 

Yon  know,  one  of  (ho  <iiti(isnw  that  wr  ha\o  hail  with  rospo<t  to 
hnaiifin^  of  vooational  odiiration — ajul  thi^  i-onios  frou!  tho  I*rojo«  t 
Ha>oliiio  that  your  ooniniittoo  is  faujiliar  with  an<l  will  \ory  likolv 
1)0  rofoirod  to  in  a  (iAO  n'}>oit — i>  tho  fart  that  wo  ilon't  ropoit  all 
tho  nicnioy  that  •roos  into  Nocatinnal  oilMi  atum. 

Tho  roaM>n  wo  ilon't  ropoi't  it  iv  wo  ihm't  nooJ  it  for  tho  roport. 
W\*  are  o\i)oiulinir  l^vobahly  ahunt  to  si  of  FtHloial  funds.  ina\ho 
nioiv  if  wo  I'onnt  it  into  a  iloproport mnal  amount  of  our  foinulation 

So  ivally  niat«  hin<:  <loo>n't  moan  too  much  to  u^*.  I  ^uo-^  what  wt» 
aio  -ujr;ro>t intr  is  that  porluips  wo  >]innhl  m:itvii  a  total  hill  ami  not 
tiu»^  indivnlual  part^  of  a  hill  horaiiM'^  in  tiio  \*M'^  amon(hnont>  tho 
aot  pro\i»lod  foi-  a  vaiioty  t)f  matolnnir  funvl>  of  up  to  .*iO  ]>or<ont. 
Tlioy  are  (litroronr  in  oa oh  of  thotitlos. 

1  am  not  Miro  that  thi^  mako>  an\  dillVrt'in'o  to  n-.  It  may  in  .-ohh' 
Stato.-.  I  am  not  vt^ry  familiar  with  that.  Hut  m  Minne-ota.  I  don't 
tliink  it  would  mako  any  diti'oionoo  to  u-^. 

Expansion  of  sot-a>itlo  mono\s.  I  <ruo>s.  wi*  woid<l  ^u»r^vst  tiiat  loast 
soino  invent ijrat  ion  into  ai)pl\  iiitr  tho  >ot-a>ulo  a^■ro^stho  hoartl  whothor 
or  not  thero  shouldn't  ho  a  [loioontajr*'  .nt-a-nlo  from  all  funds  lathor 
than  jnst  pan  H. 

TIun  may  moan  a  ixroator  prropntairo  or  a  h^-^-or  i»oi*oonta;:e,  I  d<irrt 
know.  Mayl)0-proad  thosot«a^ido  a<'ross  tho  ontiro  art. 

AI-o  I  woidd  >ufriri^^t  ri'ola^sif\ in^r ''on^umor  homoniakinc:  and  in- 
<trad  of  j)ro\iduiL'  a  ^oparato  tith*  for  oon-umpr  homomakin<:  ro<letine 
)t  a>  lu'in;:  a  \ooational  oi'<'Upation  i.nd  tioat  it  tho  same  as  the  real 
\ o'-ational  oooupations. 

Ono  of  tlio  major  piohloms— and  T  montinni'd  this  hofon^^ — in  ac- 
<'onnrahility  is  tho  hh-k  of  rommon  doHnitioi^s  h\  tlio  I'.S.  Ollioi*  of 
Kduratiou  and  thr  Dopaitmont  of  Lahoi,  .'lO  Stated  and  '2  major 
Fotloial  dopai'tmoiit^  whoio  o\on  a  >li»:iit  \aiiat  on  m  iiitor[)rotat ion 
of  <U'fin!t ion  mako  oomparati\o  ^tat  i*<t  i<  >  moaninirh  ^-. 

In  Minnesota,  for  oxamplo.  wo  l!av<*  jiwt  intu;'iotod  post-orondaiy 
^tudonts  a<  tiio^o  wlio  partinjjato  fulhtiim'  io>ui>  a  wnk  foi*  IT'^j 
day-.  It  is  our  undoi^randin<:  that  othor  Stato>  oount  Mudonl.-  who 
mav  oidy  take  PJ  or  14  hours. 

So  \nn  haxohiokon  doAii  any  po-^ihlo  U'-'o  of  compariit ive  -tati-^i*  - 
liLdit  thoi'i^  \\\«  ilinik  rliou-  ^liouKl  lu-  a  In'tti'r  doiinition  of  thr  lo'o 
of  tho  ad\  isoi  \  oounoiN. 
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T  fliink  I  111'  :ul\  i.-oi  y  roimriU  ;nv  Vi'i\.  voiy  lidpfnl  in  ilraniiiir 
li'irihhition.  Wo  aic  not  ^Uir;r*''*t iiii;  i\uy  ni:ij<>r  ^-liaMircs.  lUit  \\v  think 
tluMH' sI'ouKl       I  lu^ttor  (Irlinit  ion  of  llio  yo\i\ 

I  wonM  MH'  |KM'liap^  a  icviow  of  Pnhlic  Law  l>2-4rri,  wWwU  is  tlu» 
I\'t|oial  A»l\iM>r\  ( \Mnni!tt('t'  Art.  ]uM•hn|l•^  ^omc  of  the  |;io\  i^ioi:>  of 
that      i  onM  ho  nwijrporaicil  into  a  \ofat:onal  a<-t. 

1  think  thoH'  vhmihi  he  a  ^K  lincat mn  lutwi'i'n  i  an-cr  *'«hirat ion  ant) 
voratioiial  c^hhation.  I  p  until  now  thr  Nocational  luhiration  ha^  hv 
•anti  hir«ri' — 1  think  thi'^  is  tiiu'  in  al  iii)>t  all  Stat»'>  ranicJ  ti:<*  hall 
on  i-an'cT  iMhu  atioii.  in  l;u't.  so  n»iu',  thai  soni*-  p^'oph'  aiv  hctrin- 
nin;r  t<»  think  that  *  ar<H'r  vthu  atidn  luul  \o<  ational  oihiration  arc  tl  v 
^anic  thin^r.  I  (h)n't  thitik  tht'  (\.ni»M'>.s  vvw  inti-nJiuI  that  it  \\a'^  to 
he  inti'i'pivtod  av  th«*  ^aino  thin«r. 

1  am  fpiito  >ino  that  SiM-H'tarv  Marl  in  ni'M  i'  intcntliMl  it  to  h(^  in- 
tiTpivtiMl  sanu'  i!nn^. 

V<  t.  hocauM'  of  the  fai  t  that  cainvi-  o^hu-ation  ha^  fuiuU  pvo\i(KM| 
fdi*  it,  it  i>  iHM-oniiiiix  ahno^t  >\non\niOU>  with  vocational  oihnation. 
Wc  tlon't  think  thai  it  ^^houhl  he.  We  think  it  -^houhl  he  separate^l 
frnni  \(H  ational  eihu  ation  antl  ^-hoiihl  he  separately  fiunled, 

1  think,  in  >onu*  «)f  tiie  pntpo>als  yon  may  riHH»i\e  there  will  he  pio- 
j)os»lsth.at  will  sa\  in  etFeit  that  ( 'oiiirri'-v -honhl  appiopriate  moiU'\ 
tn  the  r.S.  Otiice  of  Ivlueation  ami  that  tlu*  I'.S.  Ottiee  of  Kdnealion 
^1  ion  it  I  at  that  point  (»**tal)lish  ])ri(>rit  les  for  the  States,. 

Wo  wouM  he  opposed  to  thi^.  AVe  think  that  any  new  law  ^lnjid  1 
Ite  w  I  itTen  with  titles  that  indiuite  the  prioritie>  of  (\»n«ri\»  and 
>ht)uld  he  appi'opiiated  at  the  coii'.n e^^ional  le\el. 

Therefore  we  can  at  that  j)oint  tell  what  the  eoimnitinont  of  tlie 
("tin^rn-s  is  to  the  prioi  ities  they  h:iv(»  set, 

1  d'in't  think  thi<  shoidd  l>o  interpreted  a.s  exhau>(ive  of  onr  ree- 
oir.mendations.  I  j!i>t  covered  n  few  of  thenu 

\\M  ill  the  w  ritten  testimony  I  \vouhl  also  point  out  to  yon  that  we 
all  *rave  te>tiinoi!\  in  1!)71.  There  was  a  pnhlication  put  out  hy  C<n\- 
i^resv,  hy  uiu!"  Committee,  calloti  "Keport-^  on  Inipienieiitation  tu'  \'o- 
eat tonal  Ivluration  Ai)U'nd!nents of 

We  reviewed  the>e  piior  to  wiitinir  om*  tPMiriiony.  Our  particular 
ttMiniony  at  that  time  is  found  on  pairc-  and  r>4'J.  There  is  nothing 
that  would  chan^'e  the  te-timony  that  I  ^a\e  at  that  time. 

We  rai-«M|  some  i^^lus  and  sug<^estetl  M>nie  lc<rislat ion  at  that  time. 
I  tliink  we  still  feel  tlu*  sann\ 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  eon*dudes  my  premeditation. 

Mr.  Q\  ih.  Thank  yon.  Hoh. 

1  am  ju>t  «roin;r  to  a^k  yon  a  few  ipiestions  here  and  then  tuin  it 
o\er  to  th  *  other  memher^  hecau>e  1  ha\e  ;i  chance  to  talk  with  you 
wheiiever  1  want  you  hack  here. 

Fii>t.  could  \ou  t(dl  us  what  percentaire  of  all  seeondary  school 
>t'i(lents  will  lea\es<du>ol  with  a  marketahlo  skill  ? 

Mv.  Van  Tkiks.  Ahout  percent. 

yU\  <)v\r.  Ahoul  pel  cent.  If  you  lia<l  your  driitheis  in  U)iir  plan- 
wliat  would  you  like  t<^  ^'e  as  the  [)ercent:i;:i»  lea\  in*r  >e(onda!  \  mIiooI 
with  a  inarketa!)le  skill  ? 

Mv.  Van  TKih«^.  If  I  had  my  druthers  ahoiit  100  percent  woultl  lea\e 
w  ith  a  markctahle  -kill.  I  L^iie^-  \oii  t  .m  interpivt  that  nir  '  ketahle  -kill 
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a  roupio  of  ditTcivnl  w:i\^.  If  (hov  woro  iroiuir  on  to  collciro  to  fnrtlior 
tMlur.ition  and  yon  woro  cortain  that  that  was  whore  thoy  wwo  <roin<?, 
T  wonhl  rodnco  that  amount. 

So,  sure,  \ounir  pooph*  today  don't  know  why  thoy  want  to  <ro  to 
oolloiTo  and  T  am  not  ^nro  Kow  loni:  thoy  stay. 

So  I  ^uo«s  tliat  every  pei'?on  who  halves  the  hiirli  sohool  should  have 
a  marketable  -^kill. 

Mr.  (^riK.  It  <:ivop  a  sense  of  security  to  peoplo  even  when  they  arc 
iroii  '•on  to  furthereduoation. 

Ila  Minnesota  irot  any  <xoi\]  then  between  the  25  percent  and  the 
100  pereont  that  tbev  are  shootiuijr  for  ? 

^  ^^r,  Vax  Tr.U'S.  Yes;  I  think  in  year  folder  you  have  this  publica- 
tion here. 

Mr.  QviY.  T  didn't  ^^eo  that  one.  T  don't  think  we  have  that  one. 

Mr.  Van"  Tku«:.  Tbi'^  particular  one  is  a  condensation  of  the  iroals 
an<l  objectives  of  the  department  and  how  we  are  jroin<r  to  pro<rress 
toward  

Mr.  QriK.  T  will  trv  and  find  that. 

Mi\  V\\  Tkjks.  We  also  lun'e  copies.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  tfio  follownp 
*tudy  that  we  roforred  to  in  detail.  We  don't  have  •>•)  copies.  We 
!)rou;rht  sufficient  co])ies  for  the  people  who  are  here  and  tlie  n)mmittee. 

y\\\Q\  u:.  That  will  l)e  fine. 

Can  vou  pick  up  that  fi<>ure  which  you  are  shooting:  at  ? 
^fr.  Van-  Tkiks.  The  first  fipiro  I  see  here  now  is  40.000  10th  graders 
in  19T4. 

Qx'u\  That  doesn't  refer  to  a  percentage. 
Wiy  <]on't  you  break  it  down  to  the  percent  a  <:e  to  see  what  you  are 
shootinjrat? 

Let  ine  ask  you  this,  then  :  What  ]iercentaire  of  tliose  who  leave  hi-rb 
-school  ir<)  to  vocational  tiM-biiical  scliool  and  what  penvntaire  <ro  on  to 
the  academic  institntioiw  ? 

Mr.  Van  Tkii  s.  We  have  ^rot  those  fiirures. 

Voici:.  It  depend<  on  directlv  or  indirectly. 

]Vr»\  Van  TKir<.  Some  of  the  i:raduatin<r  students. 

Vhk  !•.  Directly  about  :>0  percent. 

Mr.  ()viv.  Thii'ty  percent  <ro  on  to  tecli  schools. 

Mr.  V\N  Tmrs.  With  40  percent  Loin<r  to  academic  .«;chools. 

Mr.  ( >riK.  .Vbout  40  percent. 

Lastiv  I  want  to  a-^k  you  about  yotu'  recommendation  that  the  role 
of  the  Stiite  a<:ency  ^honbl  lu  ttcV  dduu'.i  in  Federal  Icirislation  and 
a  <pe<'ifi'*  level  of  support  be  ])rovided  in  the  lefrislation. 

T  <:athcr  from  what  came  before  that  \om  don't  think  that  espe- 
cially nece^>ar\  for  Minne.^ot,i  but  is  necessary  for  other  States,  Is 
that  what  you  ar<*  sayini:? 

T  want  to  !>i,ikc  certain  money  ^roes  out  to  the  schools  and  we  never 
look  at  tlie  State  airencies  as  neetUn^r  any  special  protection. 

Mr.  V\y  Tkun,  T  tir-nk  what  yon  are  expressiufr  is  prettv  much 
the  expression  of  the  State  le<i:islature.  We  woukl  like  to  see  as  little 
n>oi\ey  spent  on  the  State  level  and  as  much  goii^  to  local  Schools  as 
possible. 

I  would  su<:<rest  that  pro])ably  70  percent  of  our  State  staff  at  the 
present  time  is  paid  from  Federal  funds. 
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Mr.  Qm^  That  is  what  I  understand.  It  is  J.igher  in  some  States. 
I  wonder  if  that  is  healthy* 

.  Y^^,  Tries.  I  guess  vou  do  what  you  have  to  do,  I  don't  know 
if  It  IS  healthy.  But  T  donx  think  we  will  do  it  any  diflferently  until 
we  would  have  to  do  it  differently. 

I  thmk,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
before  the  committee  too,  I  think  tlie  very  important  tiling  of  designa- 
tion of  the  sole  agency.  I  guess  I  don't  care  what  that  sole  agency  is. 
But  the^  should  be  a  sole  agency  responsible  for  the  money  coming 
into  the  State  from  Federal  funding. 

I  would  include  in  that  the  same  sde  agency  for  title  lOB  of  the 
Higiier  Education  Act. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Chairman  I 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr,  Van  Tries,  I  certainly  wish  to  compliment 
you  on  your  testimony.  I  wish  that  time  would  permit  a  fenffthv 
questioning.  ^ 

But  I  do  have  a  few  questions.  You  stated  in  your  testunony  that 
there  was  a  declme  in  the  secondary  vocational  students  between  1972- 
73  and  197»-74. 

^Vhat  do  you  attribute  this  decline  to  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  that  we  counted  all  ninth- 
grade  home  economics  and  agriculture  students.  Following  that  time 
we  didn't  count  tliem.  We  counted  only  10th,  11th  and  12th  graders. 
So  it  was  a  chrjigc  in  our  accounting  practice. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  I  am  anxious  to  know,  to  try  and  get  a 
pattern  here,  whether  you  feel  that  the  growth  in  the  future  will  be  at 
the  seconda^  or  postsecondary  level  in  vocational  education! 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  growth  in  the  future  is 
going  to  be  at  the  adult  level.  I  think  that  there  will  be  growth  at  the 
postsecondary  level  because  more  and  more  people  are  finding  it  neces^ 
sary  to  go  to  postsecondary  institutions  to  obtain  a  skilL 

But  I  think  the  way  the  economy  is  going  I  think  the  same  thing 
is  tnie  of  adults  in  the  labor  force.  ITie  teachers  needing  in-service 
education  more  than  are  going  into  service  education. 

So  I  think  that  the  future  of  vocational  education,  the  great  ex- 
pansion is  going  to  be  in  the  adult  or  continuing  education  level. 

Chairman  Perkin's.  I  was  well  impressed  with  your  statement  that 
you  calculate  that  25  percent  of  your  graduates  from  secondary  schools 
will  have  a  marketable  skill. 

That  seems  to  be  along  the  lines  of  the  testimony  we  heard  yesterday 
in  Wisconsin  where  they  used  some  terminology  from  some  stonema- 
sonry  back  in  my  early  days,  of  "capstone''  programs,  they  termed 
them^  where  they  had  done  all  the  preliminary  tramincf  and  when  they 
completed  the  capstone  program  tney  were  supposedly  ready  to  cam 
a  livolihood  \vith  a  marketable  skill. 

Thev  were  shooting  for  50  percent.  Both  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
are  to  be  complimented. 

But  I  am  wondering  at  this  stafi;e  of  the  game  where  we  do  not  have 
those  quality  programs  in  the  high  schools  and  these  yomigsters  gnid- 
uate  at  16, 17.,  or  18  years  of  age  and  are  not  goin£  to  college  and  many 
of  them  drop  out  in  the  eighui  grade  and  have  decided  to  go  back  to 
vocational  school  but  cannot  be  admitted  and  do  not  want  to  go  to 
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college.  Tliey  once  dropped  out  of  school  But  they  want  technical 
training. 
How  IS  the  best  wav  to  solve  that  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  Sfr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  point  out  that  we  had 
over  18,000  students  this  last  year  who  were  trained  in  facilities  out- 
side of  education  facilities.  These  were  in  our  cooperative  programs 
with  industry  and  business. 

We  had  over  18,000  students  in  the  State  that  received  their  tmining 
from  businesses  and  industry  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  peonle  on  your  own  initiative  have  picked 
up  the  ball  and  gone  with  it.  Your  State  legislature  supported  you. 
You  have  done  such  an  excellent  job. 

Are  there  any  suggestions  you  have  for  the  bill  to  improve  situations 
of  that  type? 

Mr.  V1\N  Tries.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  probably  are 
people  here  who  don't  really  share  the  idea  that  we  have  done  all  that 
excellent  job  because  we  do  have  places  where  we  have  not  provided 
services. 

So  perhaps  we  have  some  of  the  same  type  problems.  This  is  why 
I  would  like  to  see  the  various  priorities  which  Congress  might  have 
identified  as  titles  in  the  bill  and  confronted  as  a  total  rather  than 
providing,  as  I  suspect  may  be  proposed,  that  the  money  be  allocated 
to  the  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education  in  a  lump  sum. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  idea  that  we 
hiive  not  done  our  job  in  Washington.  Al  Quie,  Llovd  Meeds,  myself 
and  the  subcommittee  members  have  for  years  yelled  abjut  timely 
authorizations  and  timely  funding  for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  provides  funding. 

But  we  have  been  a  few  voices  crying  out  in  the  wilderness.  We  in  the 
Conerress,  of  course,  have  to  be  educated.  That  is  one  of  the  most,  dif- 
ficult problems  that  we  have  ever  been  confronted  with.  When  I  use 
the  word  "we,''  it  is  trying  to  educate  the  Congress  insofar  as  timely 
authorizations  and  timely  appropriations  are  concerned. 

But  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  the  planning  should  be  kept 
separate,  from  the  money.  State  money  for  operating  purpoijcs.  You 
agree  with  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perktxs.  Tliat  is  the  way  I  understood  your  statement. 

I  do  want  to  state  however  that  we  are  hopeful  that  next  year  or 
this  year  that  somewhere  along  the  line  we  can  educate  our  own  selves 
in  the  Congress  to  the  extent  that  we  can  carry  the  ball  with  advance 
fundings  in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  You  have  it  this  year  in 
higher  education,  in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

I  do  want  to  state,  since  you  referred  to  the  Tyc*ings  amendment, 
that  Congessman  Quie  was  working  on  a  similar  provision  just  in 
order  to  pick  the  ball  up  and  go  with  it. 

He  took  the  amendment  that  came  over  from  the  Senate.  But  this 
has  delayed  to  a  great  degree  many  good  programs  that  you  would 
have  put  into  operation  if  you  had  known  for  certrin  the  amount  of 
funding  you  were  going  to  receive. 

We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  do  something:  about  it. 

I  appreciate  your  suggestion  about  the  commitment  to  teacher  ed- 
ucation, particularly  in  service  training. 


lou  don't  need  a  de^rreo.  TIio  teacluT  tliat  knows  liow  to  tc^aeli 
mechani'^s  should  be  employed  if  lie  knows  niochanics  in  ]MTforoiKe  to 
son^eone  that  hus  a  bachelor's  degree  or  a  Ph,  D,  degree  and  keep  him 
up  to  date  through  in  service  training. 

lam  glad  to  receive  the  ideas  that  you  have  given  us  this  morning. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  do  our  damdest, 

Mr.  QiTiE.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  will  now  turn  to  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Van  Tries,  who  has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  overall 
management  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Minnesota?  Could 
you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  flow  chart  of  the  chain  of  commands  in 
vocational  education? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  Yes.  You  really  go  to  the  Governor  and  the  State 
legislature  with  the  program  planning  budget,  which  lists  all  the  pro- 
grams and  the  amount  of  money  which  we  seek. 

From  there  it  goes  to  the  State  board  for  vocational  education,  which 
IS  the  same  membership  as  the  State  board  of  education. 

Mr,  Meeds.  Is  that  secondary  ?  Postsecondary  ? 

Mr.  Van  TniES,  Yes.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  a  number  of  other 
systems  m  the  State  which  our  boards— we  have  a  board  for  coin- 
munity  colleges.  We  have  a  board  for  our  State  colleges.  We  have  a 
board  of  regents. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  proliferation  of  boards 
there  has  been  an  additional  board  called  the  Higher  Education  Co- 
ordinating Commission,  which  is  supposed  to  coordinate  all  the  sys- 
tems m  kind  of  a  coordinating  effort. 

The  1202  Commission  has  lUst  been  formed  here.  I  am  not  quite  clear 

S^^/V/^^i^^^^i'^^P^^*^'  "^"^  ^  opinion  that  it  reports  to  the 

m  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission. 

That  is  the  general  structure. 

Mr.  Mreds,  Then  vou  are  the  one  who  is  in  overall  management  and 
control  of  vocational  education  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Van  TniES,  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds,  You  are  administrator  for  vocational  education? 
Mr.  Van  Tries,  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds,  It  seems  to  me— and  I  am  not  criticizing,  I  am  asking— 
that  you  have  made  a  decision  in  this  State  that  most  of  your  effort  is 
going  to  go  into  postsecondary  vocational-technical  education. 

If  I  recall  correctly  you  said  that,  except  for  handicapped  and  dis- 
rdvantaged,  you  spent  all  on  postsecondary. 

Is  that  all  the  Federal  f  unos  ? 

Mr.  Van  Tries,  Federal  funds  only. 

Mr,  Meeds,  All  Federal  funds.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the 
percentage  of  expenditures  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecond- 
ary? Fifty  percent  in  each?  What  is  it?  ^'  F 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  No,  I  think  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
postsecondary.  But  when  you  consider  this  you  liave  to  consider  the 
total  aid  picture  of  the  State. 

As  I  stated  previously,  there  are  436  school  districts  in  the  State. 
Moneys  oannot  be  distributed  equally.  They  must  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  need.  Our  postsecondary  AVTI's  are  open  with  free  tuition 
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.  bol<,w  age  21  and  in  most  cases  those  above  21,  in  many  instances,  not 

iiut  we  have  free  tuition  below  21  in  every  area  that  a  vocational 
scliool  has.  I 

Therefore  any  person  in  Minnesota  can  attend  any  area  scliooi. 
Therefore  in  trying  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  it  is  much 
easier  to  place  our  money  in  the  postsecondary  institution  than  it  is 
to  try  to  place  it  in  436  scho  j1  districts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Tliat  may  be  a  local  decision.  I  really  don't  want  to  get 
involved  in  that. 

But  can  you  give  me  some  idea— and  if  you  can't  now  would  you 
please  furnish  for  the  record— t^ie  percentage  of  total  dollars  ex- 
pended for  elementary,  secondary,  yocational-technical-occupational 
education,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  ?  ,     «  ttt   i  j 

And  the  percentage  for  the  same  fields  in  postsecondary?  Wouid 
you  do  that,  please  ? 

Or  can  you  do  it  now  ? 

VoicK.  Approximately  3  to  1. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  mean  66  percent  in  postsecondary  ? 

Mr.  Quml  Thatis  both  State  and  Federal  ?  All ! 

Mr.  MkiM.  All  Federal.  .    ^  , 

Mr.  QuiE.  But  it  seems  to  me  what  you  are  asking  is,  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  Minnesota's  Local,  State  and  Federal  monev,  what  is  going 
for  secondary  and  what  is  going  for  postsecondary? 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QniE.  Is  this  3  to  1?  Would  that  be  75  percent  postsecondary? 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  Is  that  about  right  ? 

Voice.  If  you, add  local  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  about  66-33 
theji.  I  was  not  assuming  local. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Then  you  are  dealing  with  30  percent  of  the  graduating 
seniors.  ,  . 

As  I  understand  it  you  have  a  21-year  age  limit  ;  no  one  over  21 
can  attend  your  area  vocational  and  technical  institutions. 

Mr.  Van  Tries,  They  can  attend. 

Mr.  Meeds.  They  can. 

Voice.  There  is  a  tuition. 

Mr.  Vak  Tries.  Tuition  free  under  21.  In  many  cases  if  a  person 
is  over  21  and  is  a  veteran  he  gets  free  tuition.  And  many  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  welfare,  pay  tuitior . 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  percent  of  the  total  student  poi)ulation,  and  let  us 
first  restrict  it  to  elementarj-  and  secondai^,  reside  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  Minnesota  is  just  under  50  percent. 
Mr.  Meeds.  Over  50  percent  in  this  area  ? 

Can  you  tell  me  the  percentage  of  Federal  vocational  dollars  that 
arc  going  to  the  Twin  Cities  area  ? 

Mr.  \AS  Tries,  I  can't  tell  you.  But  wa  can  get  it  for  you  very 
easily. 

Mr.  ^Ieeds.  Do  these  gentlemen  have  any  idea  ? 
Voice.  It  is  in  a  report  provided  to  you. 
Mr.  IVfoEDS.  It  is  in  this  ? 

Voice.  No,  it  is  voL  It  is  f  airlv  close.  But  it  is  in  a  report  that  we 
provided,  to  Mr.  Perkins  earlier  this  year. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  How  many  area  vocational  technical  institutes  are  there 
in  the  Twin  Cities  areal 
Mn  Van  Tries.  Six. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Six.  .  , 

Mr.  Van  I'ries.  Minncapolis-St.  Piuil,  Hennepin  County,  ^orth 

Hennepin  County,  South  Dakota  County,  and  District  91G,  White 

Sefti^  Xiftke. 

Mr.  Meeds.  So  we  are  talking  about  of  33  area  vocational  schools; 
6  are  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  'i 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  And  these  are  the  largest  ones. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  the  enrollment  of  the  six  approximately  6  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  No.  But  it  is  getting  closer.  Up  until  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  very  lopsided.  Practically  all  tlie  enrollment  was  in  the 
rural  areas. 

We  began  this  system  in  1947.  At  that  time  the  only  place  that  had 
any  vocational  program  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  in  the  Twin 
Cities. 

So  there  were  a  large  number  of  small  schools.  The  legislature  at 
that  time  had  to  make  a  decision  whether  they  wanted  to  take  the 
schools  to  the  people  or  bring  the  people  to  the  schools.  They  decided 
to  take  the  schools  to  the  people. 

So  throughout  the  State  you  have  a  number  of  small  area  technical 
locations  rangincr  from  175  and  the  largest  one  would  be  in  tlie  neigh- 
borluM)d  of  maybe  1,200  or  1,500. 

Mr.  Meeds.,  We  have  done  the  same  thing  in  my  own  State.  I  under- 
stand that.  But  we  haven't  concentrated  75  percent  of  our  vocational 
funds  in  postsecondary  vocational  education  either.  ^ ' 

Mr.  Van  Tries*  Mr.  Meeds,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  you  have 
to  do  is  to  look  at  the  total  aid  picture  of  the  schools.  Aoout  the  average 
across  the  State  shows  about  75  percent  State  funds  going  into  the  ele* 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  with  25  percent  being  raise<l  by  local 
taxes,  the  local  tax  limit  is  30  mills.  So  anything  above  that  is  paid 
for  by  the  State. 

We  are  now  changing  our  system  of  aids  to  th(i  schools  and  saying 
in  effect  that  vocational  education  is  just  as  important  as  any  other 
program  in  the  school  that  you  offer. 

Tlierefore  school  districts  should  be  willing  to  put  the  same  amount 
into  it  as  they  do  for  the  rest  of  their  programs. 

Mr,  Mew)S.  Can't  you  say  the  reverse  of  that  is  true?  If  it  is  so  im- 
poitant  the  State  ought  to  put  the  same  amount  in. 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  But  we  s^lso  look  at  the  costs.  There  may  be  higher 
cost  and  therefore  tlie  State  should  pay  all  of  the  higher  cost. 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  is  your  State  and  your  philosophy. 

Tell  me  what  is  being  done  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  in 
vocational  technical  career  occupational  education.  Do  you  have  any 
programs  in  tlie  elementary  schools?  Do  you  have  any  follow-on  pro- 
grams? Exploration?  What  is  being  done  to  acquaint  the  people  that 
sometliing  is  out  thei'c  other  than  an  aradoniic  education,  an  academic 
degree,  waiting  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  educational  ladder? 

Mr.  Van  Tries,  Somewhere  in  the  prepared  testimony  is  a  statement 
on  career  education  programs. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  consider  those  early  awareness  exploration  pro- 
grams, to  be  simply  career  education  ? 
Mr.  Van  Tries- Yes- 

Mn  Meeds.  From  your  earlier  definition? 

Mr.  Van  Tries*  Yes,  I  think  on  page  16  or  15  and  16  it  indicates  that 
we  have  involved  675  teachers  in  the  supervizing  of  elementary  teach- 
ers  and  21,000  st  ddents  in  the  career  programs  that  we  have  developed 
the  models  for. 

This  is  spread  over  elementary  schools  and  I  guess  I  wouldn't  know 
how  many  besides  those.  These  are  the  ones  we  can  account  for.  There 
may  be  many  otliers  besides  this. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Fine.  I  have  taken  more  than  my  time. 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  the  gentleman  will  yi'^ld  for  one  question  be- 
fore you  leave. 

yeste»-day  we  discovered  in  Wisconsin  that  they  had  one  board  that 
administers  the  vocational  education  programs  the  pc«t-secondary 
and  secondary  level  and  that  they  have  very  little  difficulty,  in  fact  no 
difficulty,  in  allocating  the  funds  between  the  secondary  and  the  post- 
secondary  with  the  various  boards. 

With  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have  one  unified  board  do  you  have 
any  squabbling  over  the  allocation  of  funds  between  secondary  and 
post«?econda^  programs? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  We  do  have  squabbles  between  the  secondarv  and 
postsecondary  over  vocational  funding.  You  might  find  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  community  college  Board  and  this  board 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  community  colleges  should  be  doing  this  job. 
You  might  find  something  like  that. 

One  reason  we  don't  have  more  problems  with  it  is  because  our 
legislature  has  gone  to  an  annual  session.  When  you  talk  about  a  super 
board  or  a  single  board,  my  answer  would  havo  been  different  5  years 
ago. 

But  now  the  legislature  is  meetmg  anually  and  the  committees  meet 
almost  every  month  so  that  in  effect  we  are  on  a  program  budget  so 
that  the  programs  are  defined  in  the  allocation  of  funds  for  all  of  the 
systems  so  that  in  effect  we  have  a  superboard. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  find  that  your  educational  programs 
ore  operating  as  smoothlv  since  your  legislature  is  meeting  annually? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  I  would  say  that  we  are  operating  more  smoothly. 
But  I  guess  I  would  have  to  say  it  is  a  little  more  satisfying.  Before 
wo  wore  against  the  proposition  where  we  had  a  very  limited  period  of 
time  in  which  to  make  our  needs  in  our  program  known.  It  was  very 
limited.  You  never  got  much  more  than  maybe  one  or  two  hours  dur- 
ins:  an  entire  session. 

We  have  one  of  the  chairmen  from  one  of  the  education  committees 
r.^  this  meeting  today.  Now  I  can  get  before  the  proper  committee  in  a 
month  and  get  advice  or  get  some  action  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
something  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Steiger? 

Mr.  Steioer*  Bob,  I  know  our  time  is  limited.  We  have  got  a  lot  of 
witnesses  today* 
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But  I  would  like  to  hurriedly  jgo  through  a  series  of  questions  with 
you  if  I  may,  to  follow  up  on  what  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
Mr.  Meeds,  asked  you  about. 

On  page  1  of  your  informational  booklet  on  the  1972-73  year  in 
Minnesota  vocational-technical  education  you  say  that  29  vocational 
centers  delivered  programs  to  the  rural  district  boards  in  1972-73  and 
46  were  approved  for  operation  in  1973-74. 

I  assume  that  chart  is  listed  at  the  end  of  this  vocational  center*  Is 
that  accurate? 

Mr.  Van  Tateb.  Yes.  It  was  accurate  for  that  dat<5.  There  have  been 
about  six  or  seven  more  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Steioer.  You  say  these  involve  212  districfci  in  Minnesota  or 
nearly  half  the  districts  and  about  90  percent  of  the  students.  I  am 
net  clear  on  just  what  those  figures  mean.  You  sen-e  in  terms  of  sec- 
ondary vocational-technical  programs  one-half  of  the  486  school  dis- 
tricts m  Minnesota. 

How  do  you  then  get  to  90  percent  of  the  students  ? 

Mr.  Van  Tiues.  This  is  the  totcl— 90  percent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion, not  90  percent  of  the  people  that  are  going  to  the  centers. 

I  think  if  you  will  look  at  these  figures  you  wiU  notice  that  Minneap- 
olis is  a  center.  A  lot  of  your  big  population  centers  in  the  State  are 
members  of  centers.  Co  the  student  population  is  90  percent  of  the  total 
students  in  the  State.  They  have  a  lot  of  small  school  districts  in  the 
State, 

Mr.  STEiOEit  I  though  we  had  a  lot  in  Wisconsin.  But  mv  golly.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  that  would  get  you  to  that  point  Half  of  the 
school  districts  have  90  percent  of  the  kids,  enrollment  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  Half  of  the  metropolitan  districts  have  between  40 
and  50  percent  of  the  students. 

Mr.  SmQCR.  So  when  you  talk  about  the  figure  that  was  used  earlier, 
25  percent  of  the  graduating  seniors  have  marketable  skills,  you  are 
talking  then  in  terms  of  25  percent  of  the  90  percent  Is  that  gomg  to  be 
about  right?  . 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  It  is  about  25  percent  of  our  graduatmg  class,  which 
is  about  60,000  students  a  year. 

Mr.  Steioer.  But  in  that  you  do  obviously  leave  out  some  areas  which 
T  assure  must  be  small  rural  areas  and  not  served  by  any  secondary 
vocational  technical  education  programs  at  all 

Mr,  Van  Tries.  Around  the  Canadian  border  is  where  most  of  those 
would  be  found.  ^1.4.1 

Mr,  Steioer.  Can  vou  give  me  something  more  in  terms  of  why  the 
decision  was  made  iii  Minnesota  to  expend  such  a  high  percentage  of 
the  Federal  fimds  for  postsecondary  programs  rather  than  for  ex- 
pansion of  secondary  programs?  „      .         ^  , 

Mr,  Vax  Tries.  Yes.  In  the  case  of  the  allocation  of  funds,  the 
moneys  that  go  into  a  school  district,  the  school  district  actually  doesn  t 
care  whether  they  are  Federal  or  State.  In  the  law  there  is  a  section  in 
the  State  plan,  section  3.27,  I  believe,  which  says  that  the  Federal 
moneys  cannot  be  equally  spread  over  the  State.     ^  ^ 

With  436  school  districts  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  set  up  practically 
a  full-time  staff  to  make  allocations.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  things 
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laid  nn'^X'r  ^'"l  f?'"''  "^^  allocations  to  scl.ool  distric  ts 
fiLT/i.«  J   •  ^  "  V"-^'  comphcated  fonnuln.  tlie  AVTI  satis- 

f.od  ho  reqmreimnt  that  they  are  available  to  all  people  in  the  State. 

They  service  the  entire  State.  The  tuition  is  free  to  ace  21  and  in 
-SinST'  TlH^refore  the  money  is  to  bo  put  in  tL^  without  a 
vompiicated  accounting  svstem. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Will  the  gentleman  vield  ? 

Mr.  Steioer,  Yes. 

PeRKin-s.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon  'u  is  touch- 
inf:  on  a  verj-  significant  point* 

However,  I  was  surprised  yesterday  until  I  thought  the  thing 
i^'^.Tu^^'^'L*^'^^  '5  his  State  60  percent  of  the  funds  are  beini 
expended  at  the  postsecondary  level  and  only  40  percent  at  the  second- 
ary level.  It  is  only  about  6  percent  more  here. 

But  my  question,  these  schools  along  the  Canadian  border,  I  pre- 
sume that  they  are  outstanding  secondar\'  schools.  But  if  vou  hpve 
youngster  m  those  schools  that  do  not^have  vocational  'facilities, 
whetlier  they  are  seniors,  juniors  who  graduate  from  those  schools,  if 
tney  made  an  application  to  a  technical  school,  a  secondary  school  sys- 
tem or  a  postsecondary,  would  those  youngsters  be  admitted  to  those 
schools  m  some  other  section  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Trif-8.  They  would  be  admitted  if  there  were  room  for 
them. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Go  ahead,  Bill.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Steigkh.  You  indicated  in  your  testimonv  that  part  of  the  1068 
Vocational  Act  amendments  something  like  5,200  handicapped  or  dis- 
advantaged. I  aon't  remember  which. 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  I  think  it  was  handicapped. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Handicapped.  And  that  that  had  brc>n  expanded  to 
10.000  approximately? 

Can  you  give  us  an  indication  on  what  was  being  done  prior  to  the 
1968  act  amendments  in  disadvantaged  and  what  is  now  being  done  ? 

Hid  I  miss  that  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  What  page  did  you  find  the  reference  to  the 
handicapped? 

Mr.  Steioer.  You  just  gave  that.  I  don't  know  that  you  had  that  on 
a  page. 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  In  1968,  2.800  handicapped  students  were  being 
served.  In  1972,  5  007. 

In  1968  wo  showed  on  our  records  approximately  5,200  disadvantaged 
students  and  now  in  excess  of  10.000. 

ilr.  Steioer.  Di.^advantaged  was  the  5,200  figure. 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Can  you  give  ino  some  indication  as  to  whether  or  not 
when  you  considered  disadvantaged  at  the  time  vou  looked  at  that  re- 
potting done  in  1968,  yon  were  talking  about  definitions  found  in  the 
1968  amendments,  JS'ocational  education  for  persons  who  have  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  or  othei  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  suc- 
ceeding in  the  regular  vocational  education  program''? 

Or  were  you  simply  talking  about  an  economic  definition  of 
disadvantaged"  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  We  were  talking  about  the  definition  that  vou 
quoted. 
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Mr.  Steioku.  In  your  discussion  of  the  advLs  y  committee — I  know 
\vc  have  the  advisory  committee  testifying— you  indicated  that  there 
was,  if  I  remember  your  delineation  correctly,  the  role  of  the  State  ad- 
visory council  was  to  specifically  be  defined  in  relation  to  tlie  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  more  clcarlv  to  delmeate  the  council  o 
role  in  terms  of  what  is  now  in  the  1968  act  I  t     •  x 

.Vs  you  know,  they  are  to  submit  to  the  State  board  an  evaluation  of 
the  programs,  activities,  and  services  carried  out. 

A  long-range  plan  recommends  such  changes  and  such  program 
services  and  activities  as  may  be  warranted  by  the  evaluations* 

What  further  definition  is  needed  ? 

Mr,  Vak  Tries.  I  think  there  should  be  something  in  there  to  the 
effect  that  this  advisory  council  is  tlu  sole  agency  designated  for  the 
purposes  of  administering  this  act 

I  think  the  charge  as  given  to  them  there  is  very  broad.  That  can 
be  interpreted  in  many  different  ways  and  to  include  a  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  SxKWEit  You  know  that  it  is  indeed  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  advising  the  State  board  on  the  development  of  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  a  State  plan. 

It  is  also,  I  think,  clear  that  it  has  the  responsibility  in  terms  of  its 
relationship  with  the  national  council  and  the  Congress  to  help  us  m 
imderetanding  the  effectiveness  of  any  chaujges,  if  any,  needed  within 
a  State  to  better  provide  vocational-technical  education  services  as 
well  as  the  general  public. 

Are  you  saying  to  me  that  you  would  limit  the  ro!e  of  the  State 
advisory  council  to  one  just  dealing  with  the  State  agency? 

Mr.  Van  Trim.  I  guess  this  is  what  I  am  saying.  I  think  the 
advisory  council  is  going  to  be  testifying*  1  guess  the  one  thing  that  I 
don^t  like  is  to  cut  in  on  their  testimony. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  I  have  no 
advisory  group  which  deals  with  the  nuts-and-bolts  operations  of  the 
vocational  program.  There  is  no  advisorv  group.  We  used  to  have  one. 
But  as  the  advisory  council  came  into  being  we  discarded  that  com- 
mittee and  relied  totallv  on  the  advisory  council. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  advisor>-  council  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
sees  their  function  as  this  at  all.  I  would  like  to  have  it  identified— 
either  is  it  ilieir  function  or  is  it  not  their  f unction* 

I  think  the  advisorv  council  itself  is  divided  as  to  whether  they 
should  bo  doinp  this.  But  I  have  problems  that  occur  on  which  I  do 
need  the  advice  of  a  committee.  ^  i  • 

I  can  crente  another  advi.sory  conunittce  or  it  can  be  snf<jified  in 
there  that  they  are  to  advise  on  the  working  problems  due  to  the 
pmblems  of  the  vocational  program.  t  i  •  i 

I  would  just  as  soon  vou  have  one  advisorv  couneii  because  I  thmk 
there  are  too  many  advisory  gi-oups  as  it  is.  So  I  hate  to  citjate  a 

second  one.  ,  .      *  i. 

Mv.  Stkigkr.  I  appi-eciate  your  clarification  of  that. 

Let  me  go  into  two  other  matters,  if  I  can,  hi  tlie  limited  time  avail- 
able. , , 

Mr.  QuiE.  Ijdt  me  throw  out  one  thing. 

Mr.  Steigek.  Yes. 
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Mr,  Quir,  Bob,  what  I  hear  ycu  say  is  yoti  would  lik-*  the  committee 
tfittt  you  could  ask  questions  on  policy  similar  to  the  ones  where  sav 
the  State  board  appomted  an  tdvisory  committee  or  tou  appointed 
yoar  own  advisory  committee. 

I  think  that  we  slxould  point  out  that  that  is  exactly  what  we  did 
not  want  to  do  when  we  set  up  this  act 

Wo  expected  that  if  a  person  needed  advice  for  himself  he  would 
go  and  salect  some  mdividuals  around  the  State  to  give  them  advice. 

But  we  wanted  in  setting  up  these  State  advisory  councils  to  stay 
away  from  the  incest  that  exists  in  agencies,  finding  people  who  agree 
with  them, 

I  know  you  aren't  asking  that  you  get  advice  just  from  people  who 
agree  with  you.  But  that  was  the  fear  when  this  legislation  was 
enacted,  I  bring  this  up  so  you  know  the  genesi<»  of  the  advisory  council. 

Mr,  Vak  Tries,  Mr,  Chairma**,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  tfiat  at  all. 
This  is  fine.  Except  that  i  ould  like  to  have  it  specifically  stated  that 
way  so  there  can  be  no  question  as  far  as  the  advisory  council  is  con- 
cerned, that  they  are  not  to  give  me  advice  on  evervaay  problems  of 
the  operation  of  the  division  or  else  that  they  are/l  doxit  think  the 
council  itself  has  decided  what  their  function  is  in  this  respect 

Mr,  Qmiu  I  agree  with  Bill  Steiger,  I  think  the  law  is  pretty  clesr 
on  thfet;  I  would  suggest  that  you  tell  us  how  we  can  make  it  more 
clear  because  it  says  that  they  are  to  advip<»  the  State  board*  which  I 
guess  is  the  agency  that  you  operate  through.  To  that  extent  they  are  to 
advise  you  on  the  de  "^lopment  of  policy  matters  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan. 

What  they  would  not  be  advising  you  on  is  the  day-to^y  operations 
which  may  bo  separate  to  some  extent  from  the  Federal  prc^fram*  That 
seems  to  me  h  what  yon  are  looking  for,  if  I  understxna  you  correctly, 

Mr,  Vak  Tries,  Yes,  I  guess  that  is  right  I  guess  really  one  of  my 
difficulties  is  how  many  advisory  grou^  do  we  create*  I  gueas  I  have 
the  same  concern  about  the  1202  commission, 

^  I  think  you  are  very  wise  in  saying  that  the  advisory  ccuncil  is  ad- 
visory to  the  1202  commission  because  that  eliminated  one  more  ad- 
visory group, 

Brt  it  is  the  same  way  with,  the  planning  agencies.  You  have  got  to 
know  how  many  planning  agencies  deal  with  the  same  thing.  That 
manpower  SETA  prograr,  is  gping  to  be  duplication  of  many  other 
planning  functions  that  are  carried  on  by  other  groups. 

Mr.  Qrre.  If  you  will  yield  again,  Bill,  on  that  f 

Mr.  SmoER.  Certainly, 

Mr,  Qure.  On  1202  we  set  up  that  State  commission.  But  in  1202 
we  then  give  an  opportunity  for  the  State  to  use  that  1202  commission 
for  their  own  purposes  as  well.  We  didn't  do  that  in  the  vocational 
amendments  of  1968. 

This  may  be  a  way  of  addressing  ourselves  to  the  problem  that  vou 
raised  here, 

Mr.  Steiceb.  As  I  have  gone  through  the  recommendations  vou 
have  made  I  come  away  somewhat  confused^  may  I  say  to  you*  Sob, 
about  whether  or  not  you  think  we  ought  to  have  more  categories  or 
less  categories. 

Yon  say  we  should  in  effect  decategorize  consumer  education  as  a 
separate  operation  and  put  it  on  the  same  basis  thai  we  did  all  of  the 
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programs  that  were  changed  in  the  Vocational  Act  Aniondinents  of 
1{K»8. 

Yet  you  then  come  along  and  say  planning,  placement  and  follow- 
up  in*the  SUite  agency,  tliose  four  areas,  in  effect,  ought  to  be 
categorized. 

Am  I  correctly  characterizing  your  suggestions  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Yas  Teies,  1  think  so.  I  am  not  making  a  case  for  more  cate- 

fories  or  fewer  categories.  I  think  there  sliould  be  some  categories, 
am  not  sure  thej^  sliould  be  the  same  as  the  ones  that  are  there  now. 
Mr.  SixiGKR.  My  problem  with  that,  may  I  say  to  you,  is  that  I  find 
i:  iioniewhiit  difficult  to  fully  comprehend  the  basis  on  which  there  is 
more  wisdom  among  Members  of  Congress  than  there  is  amor^  mem- 
bers of  3'our  State  board  or  the  department  that  you  operate  in  terms 
of  making  a  decision  about  priorities. 

Why  is  it  that  you  think  that  the  Ciongress  ou^t  to  come  along  and 
tell  vou  how  best  to  spend  your  money  ? 

Mr.  Vak  Tkik*.  I  dont  think  you  should.  But  I  think  vou  also 
noted  Uiat  I  sucgested  that  the  matching  for  the  program  should  be 
an  overall  matcmng  and  not  necessarily  oy  the  categories  themselves. 
I  thmk  that  jc^ives  plenty  of  room  for  a  State  to  establish  its  priorities 
within  the  priorities  winch  you  have  established* 

Mr.  Stfaglr.  Let  me  take  you  one  step  further.  Tliere  has  l>cen  dis- 
cu.^ion  about  whether  or  not  we  could  consolidate  portions  of  the 
19G3  Act  as  amended  in  1968  if  you  took  A  through  O  and  consoli- 
datc^d  into  a  single  State  plan  which  then  conceivably  would  continue 
Ui  have  an  overall  set  aside  for  the  State  minimum  f luidiug  capability 
rather  than  a  set  aside,  a  minimum  funding  capability  for  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged. 
What  is  vour  reaction  to  that  concept? 

Mr.  Van*  Tries.  I  think  tliere  are  parts  of  that  Vocational  Act  of  1%3 
that  could  verv  easily  be  consolidated.  I  think  part  D  and  C  could 
l>e  consolidated.  I  thiiik  F  can  be  put  in  B.  I  think  G  can  be  put  in  B. 

I  tliink  what  I  am  thinking  about  and  I  guess  what  is  really  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  is  that  if  Congress  feels  that  career  awareness  and 
career  development,  career  education  program,  is  an  imi)ortant 
priority,  then  it  should  be  a  total  within  the  act  and  you  should  fund 
it  to  the  extent  that  vou  feel  it  is  a  priority. 

1  think  the  vocational  education  programs  support  for  traditional 
vof-ational  education  programs  should  be  funded. 

Mr.  SnuGER.  You  are  saying  in  effect  you  could  take  title  10  of  the 
1972  education  amendments,  include  that  within  the  framework  of  a 
vocational  education  act. 

!^Ir.  Vak  Tries.  I  think  .so.  But  I  also  would  suggest  and  I  gijess  1 
nm  not  readv  to  sav  this  but  I  think  we  should  study  the  possibility 
of  taking  the  5  percent  set-asides  out  of  the  SETA  programs  and  grind 
them  into  the  vocational  program. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  the  last  question  I  had,  what  has  happened  or 
what  is  now  hnppening  in  terms  of  the  5  percent  mandated  for  voca- 
lional-tef'huiofil  (ulucation  under  CETA  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  V.AX  Tries.  This  is  a  situation  that  changes  dailv*  I  guess  I 
wt)nldn't  be  prepared  to  sav  an)  thing  about  it  right  now.  Mention  wns 
made  of  MDTA.  I  look  back  on  MDTA  and  I  remember  when  the  pro- 
gram first  started  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  controvei^sy  and  argu- 
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ments  all  over  the  State  with  the  then  commissioner  of  employment 
here,  Mr.  Brown.  We  weren't  getting  along  to^.)  well  because  we  had 
never  worked  t<M»tlier. 

Then  within  Mxmt  6  or  8  months  we  imdersto^  each  other  and  we 
Rtaiied  working  together  and  w«  had  a  very  fine  working  relationship 
with  employment  security, 

^  I  giieas  prior  to  BfDTA  that  wculdn^  have  happened  Bnt  it  did. 
Now  we  are  working  with  the  organization  almost  daily  and  the  rela- 
tionships are  very  good 

So  I  guess  I  am  a  little  hesitant  to  say  what  is  going  to  happen  work- 
ing for  the  6  percent  aet-asides  becimse  when  we  stiirted  iMDTA  I 
didn't  think  it  would  work  and  it  did 

Chairman  Pbrkiks.  Will  che  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Steioer.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  PEKKiica.  I  am  wondering,  even  though  your  experience 
has  been  more  pleasant  and  has  worked  out  well  in  recent  months^  if 
w*e  permitted  the  5  percent  set^aside  to  go  by  the  wayside  do  you  feel 
then  that  you  woulcl  be  able  to  share  to  any  degree  in  the  comprehen- 
sive programs  and  agree  with  the  sponsors! 

Mr.  Vak  IViKS.  I  said  I  wasn^t  quite  ready  to  suggest  that  yet  But 
I  think  it  should  be  studied. 

Chairman  Pmuuns.  We  pal  that  in  here  to  make  sure  there  was  some 
cooperation. 

Mn  Vak  Tans.  We  appreciate  that,  too.  We  are  glad  it  is  in  there 
the  way  it  is* 

Chairman  PaaKiKs*  Do  yo4  feel  that  that  has  helped  to  bring  coop- 
eration on  the  set-aside  t 

Mr.  Van  Tanss.  Not  only  that.  But  if  it  hasnH  it  is  going  to.  I  think 
it  is  a  big  help.  I  guess  really  in  the  final  analysis  I  guess  t^  philosophy 
is  there  should  be  services  available  for  every  persor. 

This  hasn^  been  totally  acce{>ted.  But  we  have  said  that  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  cam  a  living.  He  has  a  right  to  learn  to  earn  a 
livmg.  It  is  not  a  privilege.  It  is  his  right  Personally  I  don't  thir*- 
there  should  be  any  tuition  charged  to  anybody  going  to  any  instiiu- 
tion.  to  any  vocational  institution^  tf*  Vam  to  make  a  living.  I  just  don*t 
think  it  is  ri^t  that  we  should  ch       ;hem  to  do  it 

We  have  got  the  choice.  Either  try  to  help  them  learn  to  earn  a 
living  or  we  are  going  to  support  them  the  rest  of  their  life,  one  of 
the  two. 

So  I  think  the  facilities  should  be  there.  I  think  the  program  should 
bo  thore.  I  guess  I  would  hope  that  somedav  it  wouldn^t  he  necessary 
to  designate  a  set-aside  and  say  that  this  is  what  has  to  be  spcr^t  on  these 
people  because  they  have  got  a  right  to  be  served.  I  don^  thint  it  is  a 
privilege. 

Mr.  Steiokr,  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  QciE.  We  are  going  to  cut  you  oflf  now.  Thanks  for  being  with  us. 
Wft  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Ix»t  mo  say  to  the  rest  of  you  that  we  usnallv  start  off  taking  more 
time  witli  the  first  witness  than  yye  do  anyone  else  and  try  to  warm  up 
with  him. 

If  wc  take  as  long  with  the  rest  of  you  we  will  finish  26  hours  from 
now.  In  Congress  when  we  run  overtime  in  a  hearing  there  is  always  a 
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chance  to  ansver  the.bells  for  a  vote  on  the  floor  and  come  over  again 
to  the  committee  room  for  the  hearing. 

But  at  5  o'clock  that  airplane  is  leaving  and  everybody  but  myself  is 
leaving  town. 

We  have  to  have  some  consideration  for  each  of  the  witnesses  that 
are  coming  later, 

Mr,  Meeds.  Wlien  we  finish  maybe  vou  will  be  leaving  town  too,  Al, 

Mr,  QuiE,  We  enjoy  working  over  the  other  person's  table* 

Thank  you,  Bob,  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

The  next  person  is  going  to  be  Dorothy  Tliompson,  who  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education, 

Dorothy,  if  you  will  come  up  here  now  ? 

Dorothy's  testimony  has  not  been  handed  out  up  here.  As  soon  as 
that  gets  handed  out  to  each  of  us — the  rest  of  you  when  you  come  up 
here,  just  kind  of  beware  that  we  may  not  have  the  testimony  as  of 
that  time, 

I  should  tell  you  that  everybody  up  here  is  a  speed  reader.  So  you 
can  give  ^^our  testimony  by  just  summarizing  it.  While  you  are  sum- 
marizing it  we  can  run  through  it  fast.  While  each  person  is  ques- 
tioned we  will  be  doing  that. 

Maybe  we  can  finish  all  the  witnesses  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

Start  out.  Try  to  make  the  beginning  and  the  end  as  clo^  together 
as  you  can  and  say  what  you  want  to  say, 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Thompson  follows :] 

Pbepareo  Statement  of  Dobotht  Thompson,  Chaibman,  Minnesota  State 

AOTISOBY  C0U*^Cn*  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EdVCATION,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN, 
SUMMARY 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  has  prepare<I, 
and  presents,  this  report  as  a  statement  of  the  effectiveness  and  responsiveue>s 
to  the  people  needs  in  Minnesota  of  the  provisions  of  PL  90-576,  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  92-318,  Titles  X  and  XII,  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  providing  Occupational  Educational  Services  included  in  the 
^Educational  Amendments  Act  of  1972". 

The  basis  of  this  evaluation  has  been  the  series  of  questions  suggestefl  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  £Iducation,  in  concert  witli  other  state 
advisory  councils  and.  It  is  our  understanding,  in  recognition  of  Questions  con- 
cerning the  members  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
This  Council  has  given  the  StE.te  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Division  of 
•cational  Technical  Education ;  randomly  selected  local  educational  agencies ; 
.a  other  interested  state  agencies 'the  opportunity  to  respond  to  specific  issues 
iais€d  by  the  questions.  Our  report  includes  a  representation,  by  direct  quote, 
of  tlie.se  views,  particularly  those  of  the  state  administrative  agency. 
One  basic  fact  seems  to  represent  n  summary  of  the  findings : 

The  administration  Implementation  of  Public  Law  90-576.  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  does  not  conform  to  the  Congressional  mandate  to  provide 
a  needs  assessment  and  the  pricing  ont  of  the  costs  of  meeting  the  political 
commitment  of  the  1968  law  to  provide  vocational  education  .services  based 
on  the  ''needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  individual**  in  light  of  ''actual 
or  anticipated  job  opportunities/* 
Tlie  Minnesota  Council,  since  its  inception,  has  been  concerned  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  data  gathered  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  planning,  as  well  as 
resource  allocation,  both  In  terms  of  demonstrating  the  needs  for  federal  and 
state  funding  and  in  the  allocation  of  dollars. 

The  state  administrative  agency  has  readily  acknowledged  that  it  does  not 
totally  portray  the  demand  for  vocational  educational  services  in  Minnesota  ^ 
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''TmTTffl  xaS.  lai^iuce  |ilui  snlunitted  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Eklncation, 
i  jft*'  Tegnirefi      PL  90-576»  or  In  other  concise  published  form.  The  continuing 

jBsii&stian  tar  this  administrative  position  is  a  view  that  it  does  little  good  to 
.ftitcmnent  the  iieedslar  programs  and/or  additional  resources  beyond  the  actually 
imtic'iiiateg  level  of  funding:  available  trot?  federal.  oUtie,  and/or  local  sources. 

tnhig  Council  vkws  this  attitude  and  manc^tanent  practice  as  contradictory 
xnt  ^inly  to  the  mandates  of  1968  law,  but  also  to  the  functional  need  for  add!- 
tjiaiz:!  -docnmentatiun  to  justi^  additional  ai^iropriaticms,  both  by  the  United 
i;zsie<:  Conpvse  and  the  Ihlinnesota  State  Legislature. 

A  HeefmdazF  issue*  this  Council  would  identify,  results  from  the  mode  of  the 
3nHna;:;enient  of  tbe  19GB  law :  a  perpetuation  of  the  traditional  use  of  federal 
-vocfiiionnl  fssnts  pnmaiily  for  the  imrpose  of  nftnf^tn]ng  public  system 
of  Tcicafional  education : 

I!be  admimstratiTe  use  of  demographic  c'^ta,  program  approval?,  and 
rritecia  lor  personnel  and  related  certification  gives  priority  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institutional  setting,  first  at  the  poat-aectUMlary,  then  secondary, 
end  ilnally>  other  program  needs.  This  is  rather  than  promoting  program 
cvaiUiiuIitj  iMsed  on  people  needs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  concen- 
tratirms  of  educationaUy,  economically,  or  socially  disadvantaged  persons 
and  the  handicapped. 
Thi^  Comual  is  of  the  view  that,  as  a  further  result  of  this  management 
philMiophy  and  practice  there  has      been  an  idoitification  of  the  service  poten* 
Tis£t — rir  use — of  private,  non-govenunental  organizations^  institutions,  and 
.apsncirf  providing  Tocational  educational  services: 

The  administrative  consideration  of  the  full  use  of  private,  as  well  as 
public  educational  and  non-educational  facilities  currently  available  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  opportunities  for  the  citisens  of  Minnesota  will 
continue  to  be  tokai  as  long  as  the  available  federal  and  state  dollars  will 
not  meet  the  funding  aspirations  of  Minnesota*^  public  vocational 
education  systems. 

FitzaHy.  it  is  the  summary  view  of  this  Council,  based  on  the  documentation 
preHsntfid  br  d»*  re^Kmses  to  the  questions,  that  the  stated  purpose  of  federal 
tnu&xvc  tB  assist  in  assuring  accessible  vocational  education  services  for  all 
citiaraiF  is  not  being  achieved : 

gjfTiTficcpt  population  groups,  both  in  Minnesota's  urban  as  well  as  rural 
rrcas.  are  not  being  adequately  served  with  opportunities  to  attain  salable 
jf»b  RtiT.f?.  espeaaHy  those  who  are  handicapped  or  economically,  socially, 
«>r  educationally  disadvantaged. 

SErCOHKENnATIOSCS 

degree  to  which  the  commitments  of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  by  PL 
I4(i->:r7fi.  a*  well  as  PL  92-518,  have  failed  to  be  fulfilled.  Is,  in  the  view  of  this 
•TfK.ncil.  because  of  a  basic  contradiction  in  the  attitude  of  the  executive  branches 
:ux  tlie  Federal  and  state  ievti.  specifically  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Tiif»  rnitefi  Sitates  Office  of  Education,  state  boards  of  education,  and  state  divi- 
RinnR  of  vocatinnal  education  to  ignore  or  violate  the  provisions  of  federal  statutes 
■vithout  penalty. 

Jtf^rommcndntion.  That  the  Congress  reaffirm  the  commitment  and  respon- 
sibility as  plac-eu  upon  the  executiye  branch  of  government  to  fulfill  the  pro- 
rijdons  of  edtrcational  laws  and.  further,  provide  an  adequate  mechanism  for 
the  citizens  and/or  any  other  interested  organizations  to  use  the  judicial 
process  to  profiecuie  violations  of  f  edejtil  law. 
Tn*  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  is  convinced  that  the  will  of  the  Con- 
crr^a,  a?  rrpresised  by  the  provLsions  of  PL  90-576  and  PL  02^318,  rq?resents  an 
aecnrate  statement  of  the  demands  of  citizens  of  this  nation,  and  particularly  the 
taxpnyerp  of  Minnesota,  for  a  performance  accountability  in  the  otTerlng  of  voca- 
tional  educatir.n  services.  Further,  it  is  the  view  of  this  Council,  that  the  members 
^1  tlie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  equally,  and  as  aggressively,  hold  the 
^imie  views  and  are  seeing  tc  elfect  the  same  manciiates,  which  have  been  pre- 
iwairea  liy  the  Congress  in  these  laws. 

Contributing  to  this  problem  is  the  lack  of  an  effective  means  of  communication 
tietween  the  legislative  branches  at  the  federal  and  state  level&  Any  communica- 
tion between  the  Congieas  and  the  lOnneaota  Legidature,  as  a  practical  matter. 
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in  e/Tected  through  the  ftderal  and  state  e^^ecutive  branches,  and  conditioned  by 
tlie  philosophy,  attitudes,  and  prejudices,  of  the  executive  branches : 

Recommendation,  That  the  United  States  Congress  explore  a  means  of  pro- 
viding for  a  direct  liaison  with  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  all  other  states,  territorlties,  and  possessions. 
This  Council  is  aware  and  would  point  out,  that  there  is  a  natural  contradiction 
of  responsibility  when  the  administrative  agency,  faced  with  the  normal  con- 
straints of  available  resources,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  defining  a 
demand  and  costing-out  services  far  beyond  the  actual  or  currently  anticipated 
revenue  resources: 

RecotntnendatUm,  That  revisions  in  PL  90-x>76  provide  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  id^tifying  the  total  demand  for  vocational  education  services  be 
assigned  to  an  agency,  possibly  to  the  state  legislative  branch  and/or  its 
agents,  without  the  day-to^iay  considerations  of  budgetary  limitations,  or 
management  responsibUity.  The  separation  of  the  responsibility  to  measure 
the  demands  for  services  from  the  manager's  day-to^ay  responsibilities  to 
live  within  budgetary  constraints  can  provide  better  informaticn  as  a  basis 
for  legislative  determination  of  priorities  of  allocation. 

Responses  to  Questions  Reoabdino  Pubuo  Law  90-576 

1.,  What  amount  of  Federal  funds  has  your  State  received  in  each  of  the  last 
five  years?  if  the  full  amount  authorized  had  been  appropriated,  what  amount 
would  your  State  have  received  in  each  of  the  last  five  years? 


Received  Authorized 


Fiscal  year: 

1973*  ^  

1972   ,..>......——..-..   $8, 834,38'  $12, 825, 000 

1971  7,679,335  10,025,000 

1970  6,757,155  8,4"^  000 

1968.   5,084,132  5,3i9,000 


t  figures  (or  fiscal  year  1973  were  not  available  atttTe  time  of  preparation  of  this  report 

2.  What  are  all  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  dollar  expenditures  for  vocational 
education  in  each  of  the  last  five  years? 


Federal      State  and  local  > 


Fiical  year: 

1972  .>   957, 139  $47, 461, 176 

1971  —   7,891,314  40,383,975 

1970.........  ...........  6,367,259  31,295,892 

1969.  .>. ... ... . . . .......  5, 084, 1 32  23, 359, 722 


1  These  figures  have  been  prepared  from  the  official  records  and  submitted  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education, 
division  of  vocational  education  This  council  has  been  infcrrred  that  the  accojnting  of  local  dollars  is  limited  to  those 
funds  used  in  matching  Federal  and>  or  State  moneys  for  vocational  educat.on  programs,  local  dollar  figures  do  not  include, 
according  to  the  division,  any  local  expenditures  for  vocational  education  programs  wnich  are  not  directly  ideritifitd  as 
matching  moneys  to  Federal  and/or  State  vocational  education  support 

3.  If  funds  were  held  over  from  year  to  year,  why  was  tbis  done? 
The  administrative  agency*s  view  of  why  funds  bave  been  held  over  Is  as 
follows : 

Federal  funds  have  been  held  over  every  year.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
amendment  allowinpr  the  carry-over  of  federal  funds  was  passed.  The  delay  by 
Congress  in  appropriating  monies  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  expend  the  funds 
within  an  appropriation  year.  In  most  instances,  the  appropriation  has  not  been 
made  until  at  least  half  way  through  the  fiscal  year.  Xot  knowing  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  received  makes  it  imi>ossible  to  conduct  programs  that  will  ex- 
pond  the  money  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,'* 
This  Council  concurs  with  the  observations  of  the  .achninistiativo  aroncy: 
The  fact  of  congressional  continuing  resolution  and/or  actual  appropriation 
well  into  a  current  fiscal  year  almost  necessitates  the  option  of  ciirry-o'»er  fund- 
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Ing.  This  Ooiincil  would  Hke  to  iwlnt  out,  however,  that  the  fact  of  rarry-over 
funds  should  not  be  misinterpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  State  of  Minnesota 
cannot  use,  and  is  not  usini?,  e^ery  penny  of  Federal  dollars  made  available  for 
vocational  education  purposes.  Any  time  lag  is  due  to  mechanical  process  re- 
lated to  fiscal  control  to  assure  effective  use  of  dollars. 

4.  What  is  the  ratio  of  educators  to  non-educators  on  your  council?  Should 
this  ratio  be  different?  If  so,  how? 

The  ratio  of  educators  to  non -educators  on  the  Minneoota  State  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education  foi  the  past  five  years  is  as  follows: 


Educators  Nootducators 


1969.   10  10 

  15  13 

  12  13 

 --.   16  13 

1973.^    18  17 


It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Co^'jicil  that  the  above  ratio  of  educators  to  no^- 
educators  on  our  advisory  Council  is  refiective  of  the  categorical  representation 
suggested  under  provisions  of  law. 

The  Council  reccHnmends  that  the  law  should  proride  for  a  60-40  nor-educator 
to  educator  ratio.  Educators  are  a  necessary  part  of  advisory  councils  and  sup- 
ply an  expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  system  that  non-educators  do  not  possess. 
However^  greater  representation  should  be  accorded  to  non^educators  who  are 
not  part  of  the  system  and  can  take  a  more  objective  view  of  education*  Non- 
educators  are  not  constrained,  either  overtly  or  covertly,  in  taking  a  position. 

Even  with  a  OOhK)  proportion  of  non-educators  on  the  Council,  the  problem 
of  the  availability  of  citizen  members  of  the  Council  to  attend  meetings  may 
still  persist  ^any  non-educalor  Council  members  are  unable  to  get  time  off 
from  their  jobs  or  are  financially  unable  to  aftord  the  loss  of  wages  for  the  liours 
they  miss.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  problem,  this  Council  recommends : 

1.  Fe.  vral  appropriations  should  be  adequate  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment tc  all  Council  members  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  their  attrndRnre  at  any  Council  meeting,  including  reimbursement  for 
loss  of  wages. 

2.  To  insure  geographic  representation  within  a  state,  one  non-educator 
Council  member  should  be  appointed  from  each  Congressional  district. 

5.  To  what  extent  has  your  Council  been  consulted  on  vocational  education 
policy  in  the  state  beyond  the  writing  of  the  state  plan?  Please  give  examples* 
The  following  is  a  list  of  specific,  official  requests  received  by  the  v'^ouncil  for 
advice  on  matters  concerning  the  policy  uf  vocational  education  beyond  the  writ- 
ing of  the  annual  state  plan. 

Request  for  Council  to  visit  and  make  recommendations  oi*  improving 
services  at  the  Blue  Earth  Vocational  Center,  Cambridge  State  Hospital, 
and  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  Recommendations  were  foir^-arded 
to  the  Department  of  Education  in  a  memo  on  March  31,  1971.  1/71. 

Request  for  Council  to  participate  in  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  alterna- 
tives affecting  the  governance  of  public  post-secondary  institutions  in  Min- 
nesota. 2/12/70. 

Request  the  Council  review  the  total  program  of  teacher  education  in 
the  state.  1/14/71. 

Request  the  Council  review  ihe  legislative  proposals  and  forward  their 
Reactions  to  the  Governor's  office.  2/11/71  and  continuing. 

Request  Council  to  comment  on  the  position  paper  of  the  State  Board  on 
Career  Education*  2A0/72. 

Request  the  Council  undertake  a  study  on  the  effect  of  tuition  charges 
in  AVTI's.  4/20/72. 

Requested  recommendations  from  the  Council  on  the  implementation  of 
Vh  92-318  in  Minnesota.  10/12/72. 

Requested  by  State  Board  to  react  to  prepared  statement  of  education 
philosophy,  purposes  and  goal  statement.  6/14/73. 
It  must  fce  acknowledged  that  representatives  of  the  administrative  agencies 
represeuting  vocational  education  have  regularly  attended  Council  meetings  to 
make  statements  of  current  operation  and  management  considerations  and,  as 
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a  result,  they  have  had  siifficient  opportunity  by  virtue  of  on-going  discussion 
to  receive  advice. 

6.  To  what  extent  have  the  recommendations  contained  in  your  councifs  eval* 
uation  report  been  Implemented?  Please  give  examples. 

This  Council  has  had  some  difflcuity  witli  the  practical  application  of  the 
annual  responsibility  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  via  the  State  Board  of  Kducatlon  of  an  annual  evaluation.  Initial 
rules,  and  regulations  established,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  law,  provided 
no  mandate  for  the  state  aduiluistrutlon  to  respond  to,  let  alone  Implement,  a 
recommendation.  As  a  result,  the  flrst  four  statements  (evaluations)  prepared  by 
the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  were  limited  to 
providing  a  statenitnt  of  need  and  recommendations  In  areas  specifically  within 
the  purview  of  either  the  Ubited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  or  the  United 
States  Congress.  Included  was  a  request  that  the  approach  demand  that  state 
plan  be  functional,  not  only  as  an  actual  statement  of  need. 

With  the  change  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edncatlon 
two  years  ago,  and  the  requirement  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
to  speciticaliy  react  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Council,  the  Minnesota  evalu- 
ation statement  has  been  directed  specifically  to  issues  within  the  competency 
of  the  state  administration.  These  issnes  have  not  been  responded  to,  other 
than  by  direct  rejection,  by  the  state  administration. 

Based  on  the  rejection  of  the  evaluation  recommendations  of  this  Council,  as 
subnilt'ied  to  the  USOE,  with  the  If'Iscal  Tiau  for  1974  (dated  June,  10T3),  this 
Council  sought  from  representatives  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Chicago  Regional  Office,  a  clarification. 

Specific  inquiry  was  made  by  this  Council  of  a  position  formally  expressed  In 
the  State  Plan  by  the  State  Board.  A  recommendation  by  this  Council  that 
the  plannlnj;  document  be  Improved  to  better  define  people  needs  was  specifically 
rejected  by  the  Boari'.  The  State  Board's  position  was,  and  is : 

*'The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  requirements  for  pfaniiing  are  excellent  in  theory. 
However,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  practice.  The  planning  requirements  are  based 
on  the  anticliwited  receipt  of  federal  dollars.  Because  there  Is  literally  no  Idea  of 
the  level  of  federal  funding  during  the  planning  period,  the  planning  process 
becomes  unreal.  The  U.S.  CflSce  of  Education  requires  that  the  State  Plan  be 
prepared  in  a  mode  of  anticipated  (unknown)  funding. 

••The  law  would  Imply  that  It  is  Implicit  that  the  state  identify  all  ifosslble 
vocational-technical  education  needs.  However,  to  do  so  would  expend  consider- 
able effort  In  Identification  without  resources  available  to  meet  the  needs.  There- 
fore, the  actual  policy  has  been  to  allow  the  states  to  conduct  planning  within 
a  real  estimate  of  available  resources.  Thus*,  the  result  Is  In  fact  an  under- 
statement of  the  need,  but  yet  one  that  Is  practical  and  usable.   ,   ^  . 

"Similarly,  the  excess  cost  of  providing  vocational-technical  education  is  dif- 
ficult to  gather  with  accuracy.  Considerable  research  has  been  conducted  In  this 
area  ;  and  It  has  shown  that,  with  the  low  level  of  federal  fundlnj:,  to  accurately 
reflect  Its  impact  would  coKt  more  than  the  amount  provided  by  the  federal 
government.  It  Is  anticipated  that  estimators  may  be  developed  In  this  area  that 
will  provide  for  adequate  considernMon.*'  ^  n 

This  Council,  at  a  meeting  with  the  Chicago  Regional  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  asked  for  a  reaction  to  the  above  statement  by  the 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

The  I'SOE  Regioiml  Representative's  response  was  that  they  generally  referred 
to  the  State  Plan  as  a  planning  document,  and  that  they,  'accept  the  law  which 
<5ays  the  State  Plan  Is  a  planning  document.  Rules  and  Regulations.  Section 
103  31  snvs  the  plan  Is  a  detailed  description  of  the  State  Plan  which  the 
Coundl  hi's  an  input  Into.  It  spells  out  definitely  that  it  Is  a  short  range  and  a 
lontr  ranee  plan  Our  answer  to  your  question  would  he  whatever  tJt  suomitted 
to  our  office  from  the  State  is  a  plan  from  the  mate.  We  see  that  document  as 
a  long  range  compilation.  It  Is  a  State  Plan  which  Is  pnt  together  at  the  state 
level  with  vour  support  and  sism  on— for  federal  monies.  After  the  Plan  Ih  ap 
proved  and  the  budget  Is  approved  as  to  how  to  spend,  then  state  and  local 
dollars  come  as  part  of  that  Plan.  Plan  Is  inclusive  of  state,  federal  and  local 
plans." 

The  Council  asked  If  all  ••state  plans  are  the  same. 

USOE  Regional  Representative  responded.  ^'Guidelines  are  put  together  for 
all  states  to  follow.  States  do  have  flexibility.  OveraP  Man«.^  mu*»t  Include  the 
icame  material  and  if  It  varies,  then  the  state  must  say  that  they  are  not  follow- 
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luff  the  guidelines  and  give  a  reason.  Part  three— goals,  objectives,  dollars— that 
is  a  planned  change  but  Is  tied  to  dollars.  When  that  plan  comes  to  our  office, 
we  are  assuming  the  state  has  established  priorities  on  spending  money  and 
we  accept  your  decisions  on  how  to  spend  dollars.  We  check  very  closely  that 
dollars  fall  into  each  category  of  the  law.  The  state  establishes  priorities  within 
parts  g,  h,  etc.-— what  portions  will  go  to  secondary,  post-secoudarj,  etc' 

The  Coimcll  asked  what  the  reaction  of  the  Regional  Office  was  to  the  state- 
ment (that  the  plan  is  not  really  a  plan). 

USOB  Regional  Representative  replied,  "USOE  cannot  accept  that  statement. 
The  statement  Is  In  error.  We  accept  It  as  a  planning  document  to  us,  signed 
by  all  state  agencies.'' 

The  Council  then  asked  if  they  (USOE)  operate  on  the  basis  of  assumption 
and  If  In  fact  the  guidelines  don't  have  any  dout  to  assure  a  planning  document 
as  a  plaxtuiug  document. 

USOE  Regional  Representative  responded,  **We  accept  It  as  a  plan.  Our  only 
concern  Is  that  the  Council  makes  an  evaluation  and  that  the  State  Board  has  to 
reply  .  .  .  ^he  Regional  Office  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  see  that  the  Board  rejects 
or  accept';  the  Council's  recommendations.  At  the  Regional  level,  we  have  no 
jurisdiction  as  far  as  councils  are  concerned.  The  Council  report  goes  to  Wash- 
ington—not regionaJlased.  It  Is  still  %t  the  Central  Office.  We  (at  Regional 
Office)  are  told  only  that  the  Advisory  Council  has  made  a  statement  and  the 
Board  ha^  replied." 

This  Council  pointed  out  that  the  rules  and  regulations  establish  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  State  Board  has 
adequately  responded  to  the  Evaluation  Statement.  The  Council  asked  If  this  Is 
done  In  Washington. 

USOE  Regional  Representative  replied,  *'You  are  putting  us  on  the  spot— It  Is 
supposed  to  be  done  in  Washington." 

This  Council  then  asked  if  the  responsibility  to  make  a  judgment  has  not 
been  delegated  to  the  Regional  Office. 

USOE  Regional  Representatives  responded  that,  "The  responsibility  has  not 
been  delegated  to  the  regional  office.  We  only  see  that  an  evaluation  has  been 
submitted  and  that  there  Is  a  response.*' 

This  Council  asked  if  analyzing  the  substance  of  the  plan  was  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Regional  Office. 

USOE  Regional  Representative  responded,  "No,  not  right  now." 

This  Council  asked  If  the  Regional  Office — with  responsibility  of  managing  the 
law — does  have  any  knowledge  from  Washington  or  Congress  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  concern  of  USOE  in  this  particular  value  judgment  on  State  Board  versus 
Council  positions. 

USOE  Regional  Represeniatlve  said,  "We  have  not  asked  and  have  not  had 
any  Input  into  what  kind  of  an  evaluation  this  should  be.  If  it  comes  to  the 
Regional  Office,  we  do  not  receive  guidelines  (from  Congress)  to  develop  an 
evaluation  of  how  Council  recommendations  have  been  accepted  by  the  Board, 
working  relationship,  etc.  .  .  .  We  are  given  the  authority  only  to  say,  *We 
have  looked  at  Council's  evaluation  and  Board's  reply'  ...  We  have  the  pro- 
cedure and  have  to  go  on  assumptions  that  If  there  Is  a  vast  difference  of 
opii-ion,  at  least  In  first  Instance  of  that  ^there  would  be  no  posture  on  part  of 
the  Regional  Office  to  give  a  decision.  We  would  say  'settle  yourself.  State 
Board  and  Council." 

Re^onal  Representative  continued,  "As  far  as  the  Regional  Office  Is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  feel  we  are  In  a  position  to  be  dictating  to  state — they  have  to 
try  and  work  out  their  own  problems.  At  this  point,  I  don't  think  at  the  national 
level  there  has  ever  been  any  question  of  State  Plan  as  to  evaluation  and 
answers." 

This  Council  noted  that  there  Is  concern  on  the  part  of  Congrc«!S  In  this 
area. 

USOE  Regional  Representative  replied,  "If  they  (Congress)  feel  that  law 
Is  not  being  fulfilled,  then  they  will  have  to  make  the  law  stronger.  If  enough 
Councils  across  the  nation  say  the  USOE  Is  not  fulfilling  the  law,  then  legisla- 
tion to  change  it  should  be  made." 

The  Council  asked  if  a  state — whether  In  agreement  with  Council  or  not— is 
in  violation  of  the  law  In  submitting  only  a  fiscal  document 

USOK  Regional  Representative  asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  fiscal 
document?" 
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This  Council  replied  it  was  referring  to  the  language  used  in  the  reply  of 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  to  the  Council's  1972  Evaluation 
{Statement 

USOE  Regional  Representative  said,  "The  State  Plan  is  not  a  fiscal  document- 
it  is  more  than  a  fiscal  dociunent.  Their  (the  State  Board)  .wording  here  that 
this  is  a  fiscal  document  and  not  a  plan  is  wrong.  It  is  a  pl&x  We  accept  it  as 
a  planning  document  and  it  meets  the  requirements/* 

The  Council  asked  does  the  State  i'lan  in  fact  comply  with  the  law  if  the  State 
is  not  responding  on  total  expenditures  of  money  for  vocational  education? 

USOE  Regional  Representative  said,  **We  have  no  way  (of  assuming)  they 
aren*t  If  you  know  different  then  say  so** 

The  Coundl  inquired  if  the  entire  State  Plan  is  subject  to  public  hearings. 

USOE  Regional  RepresenUtives  responded,  ^'YeK.** 

The  Council  tlien  asked  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Council 
and  State  Board  if  the  Regional  Office  doesn't  try  to  see  who  Is  right  or  wrong? 
If  State  Board  and  Council  still  can't  come  to  an  agreement,  what  thenV 

USOE  Regional  Representative  said  "We  assun  5  agreement  when  you  sign 
on.  This  may  be  a  weakness  of  the  law.  Three  state  plans  have  not  been  ap- 
proved because  councils  did  not  sign  on  ...  46  state  plans  have  been  aiqproved, 
seven  are  awaiting  signature  and  three  had  not  been  approved  by  the  Regional 
Offices/' 

This  (Council  asked  about  the  sign  on  and  also  the  statement  of  points  of  dls- 
agreement  as  represented  by  an  exhibit  of  the  Annual  ESvaluatlon  Statement 
and  the  State  Board's  responses  to  It 

USOE  Regional  Representative  stated,  **These  are  two  different  things.  One 
is  signature  on  the  plan.  We  check  to  see  if  Evaluation  Statement  and  reply  are 
included  (as  exhibits).  Reply  could  say  we  disagree.  DLTerent  process  than 
the  signature  of  the  Coundl  Itself.** 

USOE  Regional  Representative  said.  «*Most  other  sUtes  sign  \  with  a  very 
simple  statement*~-one  sentence  long  .  .  .  (referred  to)  unfortunate  language 
saying  it  was  In  error  stating  a  fiscal  document  only  .  .  .  (asked)  if  the  (3oundl 
gets  an  answer  back  froL*.  Washington  when  Coundl  submits  its  evaluation 
report*' 

This  (3oundl  said  no. 

The  CJoundl  asked  if  the  Regional  Office  receives  the  Evaluatiou  Report 

USOE  Regional  Representative  responded,  **We  receive  a  courtesy  copy, 
ath  ough  sometimes  we  even  have  to  ask  for  a  copy." 

CouncU  asked  if  it  would  be  consistent  to  have  the  responsibility  to  follow 
these  points  of  law  and  managing  at  Regional  Office. 

USOE  Regional  Representative  replied,  **Yes.  Regional  Office  has  authority 
to  approve  State  Plan  and  the  only  reason  it  is  sent  to  Washington  lo  be  signed 
by  the  Commissioner.  Normal  and  natural  for  Council  to  go  through  our  office." 

Council  asked  In  the  Regional  revlevring  of  State  Plan  and  in  reading  the 
response  of  State  Board  stating  this  was  a  fiscal  document  and  does  not  represent 
all  the  activities  of  the  state,  does  that  not  raise  questions  In  terms  of  other 
responsibility  In  the  Plan?  If  the  State  Board  admits  not  putting  all  facts  l^' 
document,  what  cau^e  and  effect  does  that  have  in  terms  of  the  regional  review 
of  the  Plan? 

USOE  Regional  Representative  stated,  "It  does  not  talk  about  noney  here,* 
Coundl  then  quoted,  **No  question  in  our  mind  that  plan  iuforuiatlon  is 
Inadequate  .  .  .** 

USOE  Regional  Representative  responded,  **The  first  two  State  Plans  that 
came  in  (in  1969  and  1970)  were  thick  because  they  had  detailed  demographic 
Information.  We  said  that  part  you  need  vrithin  the  state  for  your  own  planning 
but  we  want  a  state  summary— period.  We  were  wading  through  pkge  after 
page  of  detailed  Information  which  was  summarized.  It  was  difficult  to  get  to 
the  summary.  We  made  the  suggestion  that  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the 
state  stlU  had  the  essential  Information  we  wanted  In  the  summary.** 

This  Council  noted  receiving,  In  the  J^pring  of  1971,  a  spedfic  response  from 
the  State  Department  referring  to  It  as  a  fiscal  document  (Council  also  referred 
to  PL  90-576,  Section  123.  The  Coundl  asked  In  fact  the  posture  taksra  by  the 
State  Board  in  not  presenting  all  information,  does  the  Regional  Office  feel  it  is 
getting:  enough  Information  to  make  fl  value  Judgment? 

Hegional  Representative  said,  "Yes.** 

The  Council  asked  If  the  USOE  felt  thaf;  there  was  needed  a  detailed  plan 
within  Minnesota  responsive  to  these  summary  documents  submitted. 
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USOE  Regional  Representatire  responded,  '*Wbat  should  happen  Is  that 
the  State  Plan  should  be  put  together  after  all  Information  Is  received  from  all 
locfaies.  Get  all  Information  from  local  LEA's  and  them  out  of  that  Information, 
put  It  together  and  estabUsh  priorities.  All  local  Information  cannot  be  put  in 
the  State  Plan — too  much.  The  labor  figures  and  demographic  statistics  In  most 
cases  are  obtained  from  larger  areas  (not  be  schcyol  districts),  pooled  together 
from  local  sources  and  come  up  to  the  district  and  Is  there  put  together  In  a 
State  Plan." 

This  CkinncU  asked  the  Ref^ional  Office  If  the  evaluation  should  address  the 
lower  level  of  Information  or  address  the  State  Plan. 

USOfi  Regional  Representative  replied,  'The  Council  has  to  evaluate  whether 
education  Is  meeting  the  needs  of  all  people— «olng  to  have  to  filter  back  to  local.** 

Ck>mi<il  asked  how  the  Regional  Office  sees  Its  evaluation  responsibility  and 
ours  (theCoondil). 

USO£  Regional  Representative  said  their,  ''evaluation  of  programs  really 
comes  only  at  time  of  acceptance  of  Plan — we  provide  technical  assistance,  poli/s 
of  problem  areas,  etc.  Unit  audits  (HEW)  and  If  they  (HEW)  find  something 
wrong  then  we  (USOE  Regional  Oflkce)  make  decisions  to  settle  the  audit.  We 
(Reirlonal  Office)  do  not  oflklally  supervise  or  evaluate  to  that  point.** 

This  Council  expressed  a  desire  to  understand  Its  role  In  relationship  with  that 
of  the  Regional  Office.  It  pointed  out  that  It  prepares  a  sign  on  statement,  which 
Indicates  the  degree  to  which  this  Council  Is  in  agreement  with  the  State  Plan, 
and  an  Evaluation  Statement  each  f  alL  The  State  Board  of  Education  reacts,  but 
in  the  view  6f  the  Council,  as  far  as  the  Regional  Office  or  USOE  Is  concerned 
there  seems  to  be  no  concern  about  agreement 

The  Council  asked  If  they  could  Interpret  what  the  Regional  Representatives 
were  spying  literally  to  say  that  their  only  concern  is  to  receive  evidence  of  the 
preparation  of  statements  by  the  State  Board  and  the  Council. 

The  Regional  Representative  responded,  **The  only  alternative  the  Council  has 
is  to  review  the  State  Plan  and.  If  Input  doesn*t  go  In,  then  refuse  to  sign  It .  .  .** 
*rhi8  is  a  red  flag  device  (to  the  Regional  Office). 

The  Council  pointed  out  that  under  Its  understanding  of  the  law,  the  fact  that 
It  has  had  an  opportunity  to  express  Its  opinions  In  making  recommendations  for 
lncluj«ion  in  the  State  Plan  In  Itself  meets  the  requirement  of  provision  of  PL 
90-570.  As  a  result,  the  Council  is  concerned  that  a  refusal  to  sign  on  simply 
because  of  a  disagreement  with  the  context  of  the  plan — In  response  to  the 
si>eclfic  requirement  of  the  law  that  the  councils  acknowledge  whether  or  not 
tliey  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard— would  in  fact  be  Illegal. 

USOE  Regional  Representative  suggested,  "There  Is  a  possibility  that  there 
needs  to  be  further  legislation.**  * 

7.  What  alternatives  to  an  annual  evaluation  report  would  be  more  effective 
than  the  present  system  ?  What  actions  have  you  taken  to  follow  up  recommenda- 
tions not  adopted  ?  Please  give  details. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  annual  evaluation  report  and  process  really  Mnges 
on  the  necessity  for  the  administrative  agency  and  the  Advisory  < Council  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  on  differences  of  opinion  expressed  In  th  -  annur.l 
evaluation. 

A  partial  answer  to  this  question  is  reflected  In  our  response  to  question  No.  C 
"To  what  extent  have  the  recommendations  contained  In  your  Councirs  evalua* 
tion  report  been  implemented?  P!ea?e  give  examples.** 

The  current  evaluation  by  this  Council  Is  such  because  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  falls  to  assume  its  responsibility  under  the  law  to  mandate 
tliat  the  State  agency  comply  with  the  provisions  of  PL  00-676.  Most,  If  not 
all  objections  expres^  by  this  Council  In  Its  annual  evaluation  report,  have 
centered  on  areas  where  this  Council  percelvc.3  an  overt  decision  by  the  State 
administratlTe  agency  to  Ignore  the  Intent,  If  not  the  concrete  provisions,  of  the 
law. 

The  assumption  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  of  Its  responsibility  as 
estabMshed  under  the  law  would  make  the  evaluation  process  more  functional 
r.nd  effective.  Beyond  that,  the  Congress  might,  responsive  to  a  sensitive  State's 
rights  issue,  provide  In  law  that  the  governor  of  a  State  certify  a  review  and 
adjudication.  If  and  when,  an  advisory  council  Identlfles  a  serious  deflclency  and 
an  inability  to  reach  a  reasonable  agreement  with  the  administrative  agency. 


>  Taken  from  the  transcript  of  the  October  4.  1973  meeting  with  the  EralnatioD  Input 
Committee  of  the  CouDcll  and  the  Chicago  Regional  Office  of  USOE,  3:30  p.m.,  Conncll 
office*  St  Paul.  Minn. 
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Further,  recogiilzlnf;  that  'n  some  histancos  governors  may  not  wish  to  act 
in  such  a  Judicial  iirooes.^,  the  Congress  might  provide,  as  an  option  to  the 
governors,  for  tlie  establlshmenC  of  a  third  party  arbitration  board  which  could 
l)e  available  to  the  governor,  tl'e  advisory  Council,  and/or  administrative  agency 
in  the  individual  states  in  order  to  provide  s  solution  to  deficiencies  Identified 
through  evaluation.  Smh  a  board  might  be  membered  by  representatives  of  other 
advisory  councils,  other  adm  ^tratlve  agencies,  and/or  knowledgeable,  but 
disinterested  third  parties. 

8.  Have  >ou  found  that  ot..et  agencies  (e.g.  LEA*s,  publl:,  private  schools, 
IKwt-secondary  Institutions)  desire  to  use  the  council  as  a  resource?  Please  give 
exampbs  of  services  provided. 

This  Council  has  found,  on  numeious  occasions,  that  Its  services  hare  been 
r*-q«ested  by  local  educational  agencies  and/or  other  git)ups  concerned  with  the 
availability  of  educational— vocational  services  In  Minnesota. 

For  example,  In  January  of  1»T3,  a  group  of  parents  of  mentally  retarded 
citizens  and/or  non-governmental,  non-profit  agencies  providing  *'Work  Activity 
senivx-'c  f'^»*  the  mentally  retarded  were  notified  of  a  termination  of  vocational 
education  monies  lor  ihe  svnj>ort  of  these  work  activity  programs^  Tt  Council 
waH  asked  and  attempted  to  ser\e  as  an  '•amicus  curiae**  l»fetwcen  the  parent 
and  agencies  group,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  the  State  Board  of 
Kducatlon,  and  the  Governor's  Oflace.  Unfortunately,  tne  interests  of  the  parents 
and  agencies  were  not  satisfied  and  the  Issue  is  currently  before  the  United 
States  Federnl  District  Court  In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Indlvldunl  local  agencies  have  contacted  and  discussed  with  this  Council 
/^rncerns  about  8i)eclfic  commitments  of  the  annual  state  plan  for  vocational 

acatlon  and/or  rules  and  regulations  which  Impose  upon  school  districts,  as  • 
condition  of  receiving  Federal  or  State  monies,  condition!  which  seemln^y  con- 
tradict the  local  LBA^s  n^  eds  and/or  the  needs  of  the  citizens.  Such  State  require- 
ments have  included  complaints  about  criteria  for  curriculum,  which  ret^t  a 
metropolitan  unlon-orlented  work  force  (apprentice-oriented)  demand  for  rural 
areas  where  the  e.Ktenslon  of  unions  or* minimum  standards  Imposed  on  an  m^m 
metropolitan  center  seem  unnecessary  or  impractical. 

Another  example  was  tht  contradiction  between  a  State  over  supply  of  seme 
profesKions  In  certain  areas  (practical  nurses)  as  an  obstacle  for  local  program 
approval  in  an  area  where  a  severe  shortage  and  need  for  practical  nurses  Is 
conuK)unded  by  the  inability  to  attract  to  that  area  persons  with  those  skills. 

This  Council  has  also  been  used  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  as  a  third  party 
lnteri>reter  of  needs  of  vocaUonal  education  during  the  1973  regular  session  of 
the  legislature.  For  Instance,  this  Council  served  as  an  influence  to  get  an  addi- 
tional four  million  dollars  appropriated  for  vocational  education  baaed  on  calling 
attention  to  the  disparities  between  the  funds  to  be  appropriated  In  final  bill 
lieing  considered  by  the  Legislature,  and  <he  Governor's  recommended  budget 
for  vocational  Institutions  and  non-vocatlonal  InsUtutes. 

9  Is  your  council  ab'e  to  function  as  the  lndei)endent  and  autonomous  agency 
the  law  and  regulations  require?  Are  there  practices  In  your  State  that  impede 
this? 

Current  Mlnne.«;ota  Statutes  constrain  the  activity  of  the  Council  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  limitations  placed  on  the  ability  of  the  Council  to  reimburse  mem- 
l>ers  for  expenses.  Specifically,  as  an  example,  since  most  members  of  the  Council 
arc  employed,  there  is  a  great  benefit  in  having  meetings  at  the  lunch  hour  when 
individuals  are  available  to  get  away  from  work  for  Council  activity.  Current 
Minnesota  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  prohibit  the  reimbursement  of  Individuals 
for  luncheons  unless  such  Individuals  are  required  to  stay  over  night  In  an  out- 
of-town  setting.  ,     .  ,  . ,  ,  . 

10.  Are  there  problems  in  your  State  with  the  definitions  provided  In  section 
108?  If  sc,  what  changes  should  be  made,  and  why? 

So 

11.  "  To  what  extent  does  the  State  board  use  private  vocational  training  insti- 
tutions? Please  frive  data  year  by  year. 

The  imsltlon  of  the  state  administrative  agency  Is : 

*  The  State  Board  does  not  individually  contract  with  private  vocational  train- 
ing institutions.  Individual  districts  conducting  vocational-technical  training 
clns.<e.s  are  allowed  ♦o  contract  with  private  Institutions.  Where  economics  and 
quality  projiraraming  can  he  obtained  through  private  Institutions,  the  local 
districts  are  encouraged  to  participate.  Because  this  is  a  Im-al  decision,  the 
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priTtte  institational  activity  df^  not  appear  !n  the  federal  reports.  In  tho«e 
prosrrams  where  the  Division  has  had  t  more  direct  involvement*  such  as  MDTA, 
private  contracting  has  been  more  pronounced/* 

This  Conndl,  in  order  to  respond  to  this  question,  asked  the  Minnesota  Asso- 
ciation of  Private  Trade  Schools  to  record  t'leir  experience  level.  The  following 
tables  suwrest  their  responses,  which  also  provides  a  comparison  of  private 
vocational  proRram  ur»»  by  vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation*  man- 
power development  training,  and  other  related  programs : 


use  OF  nmn  twoe  schoois  sv  state  administrative  agencies  groups  contracting  wi^  private 

TRADF  SCHOOLS 

All  scbeol  total 

Vocational 
tducatioiii 

VR 

MOT  Otlitr 

IW.^  

13 
10 
12 
47 
47 

IS  lot 

IS  40 
IS  43 
22  47 
14  24 

1170  

»71  ,  

W2  

117$  

Gmd  total  flf;hMlMts>  

170 

m  30S 

1  ThrouKh  local  aducatlofl  atawlos  or  Stata  contracts. 

s  Soma  ichool  ratpensaa  Indkatad  totals  that  wera  not  distribotad  by  yaar. 


12.  What  has  been  the  allocation  of  resources,  in  total  dollars  and  in  per- 
centage of  all  vocational  education  dollars  spent  in  your  state,  for  each  of  the 
purposes  under  Section  122  for  each  of  the  last  five  years? 


Fatfaral  Nrctnt 


Stata  and 

local  I 


Parctnt 


FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

Total   W, 957.139  . 

1.  Sacondary  .-. .  711  oa 

2.  Posbaeon^f  ]t                     .  .  .  . . . ., .... .....  1 , 72 1 , 466 

3.  Adult     .  .  .    . . ... ... , . .  .  .  ..... .  270  SI  S 

4.  ($1  Oisadvafltaced. .:•>... .V. . .>..;. . . ..V.. . .  1. 244, 947 
^  (b)  Handicappad   740.211 

5.  Construction  .-. .... .  2, 526, 262 

6.  Goidanca  and  counselint  .-.w. . .  .V  V.-. .-. .  1 35, 326 

7.  Counsalint  instruction              . .               .     .  0 

t.  AnuUary  sarvica  .V. . . . ...... . .... . . .... .» .  2. 144. 772 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

Tctal......  ..:  .>  7.391,314 

1 .  SacoMfary  . . . .  . ... ... .  94. 942 

2.  Postsfcondafy...  . . ... 2. 149. 003 

3.  Adult  . . .;. . ... .    . .  . ;. . 172. 968 

4.  (a)  Oisadvantaiad..:..:....,...   1,123.142 

^  (b)  Handlcappad.. 582. 190 

5.  Construction . . .... . . . ... ..... .  .  .  . ...... . . . . ... .-. .  l ,  970, 000 

6.  Guidanca  and  co^ nselini.'. . . .  .  .  .  .  . ..... . . ............ .  45, 363 

7.  Counsalifti  Instruction.. .. .-. .....  ..... .  .>>. .  0 

I.  Ancillary  sarwea. . . . .» . .  .-.>:.;. .        .       . . 1. 394. 939 

FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Total     . . . . .       ..... ... ... . ... .  6. 367. 259  . 


W  461, 176  . 


1.0 
19.0 

3.0 
14.0 

8.0 
28.0 

2.0 

0 

24.0 


11.4e6»201 
24, 161.213 
3.401,940 
SSI.  589 
147,474 
2,526.262 
676, 157 
0 

4.098.474 


40.383,975 


1.0 
27.0 

2.0 
14.0 

7.0 
25.0 
.6 

0 

ItO 


8.938,642 
22,  174.220 
2. 573,417 
288.718 
40.796 
1.970.000 
17,445 
0 

4.092.240 


31.295.892 


1 .  Sacondary.  

2.  Postsacondcry  .V.V. .  .S..-. . . . 

3.  Adult  

4.  <a)  Disndvantaiad  .....w..... 

(b)  Handlcapptd  .:. . . 

5.  Construction  

6.  Guidance  and  Cottnselini. . . . .  . 

7.  Cou  nselinj  I  nstroction . . . . .     . .. 

8.  Ancillary  sarvica.. .. .-. .. ... . .  .  .w. . . 


354.903 
1.361.394 
91,933 
6?7.917 
55S.876 
1,905.262 
260.341 
0 

288.952 


6.0 
21.  C 

1.0 
11.0 

9.0 
30.0 

4.0 

0 

5.0 


6. 556.818 
13.685.787 
2.053.493 
577.625 
301.985 
1.905.262 
260.341 
0 

2.437.813 


24.0 
51.0 
7.0 
1.0 
.3 
5.0 
1,0 
0 

9.0 


22.0 
56.0 
6.0 
1.0 
.1 
S.0 
.04 
0 

10.0 


21.0 
44.0 
7.0 
2  0 

1.0 
6.0 
1.0 
0 

8.0 


1  Fttures  do  not  indude  non-matchad  local  funds. 

Note.— At  tita  tima  of  the  preparation  of  iKis  testimony,  braik-down  fifur^s  fcf  fiscal  ytar  1969  were  not  avajlablf« 
Fiscal  yaar  1969  fiiures  were  not  divided  into  section  122  catefories. 
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13.  Are  thoro  probJeniH  with  the  definitions  of  post -secondary  education,  adult 
('dtimtioii,  or  other  terms  in  your  State?  If  so,  how  should  tbey  be  changed,  and 
why? 

Xo. 

14.  Are  the  definitions  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  used  In  your  State 
adtHjuate?  If  not.  how  should  tlioy  he  chan);rd.  and  why? 

H.tsiHl  on  this  Omncil's  experientv,  the  problem  does  not  seem  to  center  on 
the  detinitlou  of  tiie  lmudlcapi>ed  and  disadvantaged.  The  basic  issue  would 
seem  to  l»e  the  extent  of  the  ethical,  legal,  as  well  as  monetary,  responsibility 
to  serve  this  class  of  cttlzen. 

The  administrative  u;;ency's  answer  to  this  question  Is : 

**Yes.  The  State  of  Minnesota  used  the  crid  developed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Kducatlon  in  i  termlning  dlsadvantage<!.  We  use  the  same  criteria  as  Special 
Education  In  identifying  handicapped.  However,  the  person  Is  not  disadvantaged 
or  handicapped  unless  be/she  c/innot  compete  in  regular  vocational  education 
and  needs  supportive  help  or  a  special  program.** 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  although  It  has  no  definition  for 
the  disadvantaged,  did  submit  the  following  definition  for  handicapped : 

**(!)  Any  Individual  who  has  a  physical  or  mental  disablUty  and  a  substan* 
tlal  handicap  to  employment  which  Is  of  such  a  nature  that  vocational  rehabili'^ 
tatio*"  services  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  render  him  fit  to  engage  in  a 
gainful  occupation  Including  a  gainful  occupation  which  is  more  consistent  with 
bis  capacities  and  abilities. 

**(2)  Any  individual  who  has  a  physical  or  mental  disability  and  a  substan- 
tial handicap  to  employment  for  whom  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are 
nece&sary  for  the  purpose  of  extended  evaluation  to  determine  rehabilitatiou 
lx>tential." 

The  I^eimrtment  of  Manpower  Senices  has  submitted  the  following  definitions : 

**A  dis.'tdvantaged  individual,  for  Manpower  Program  purposes,  is  a  poor 
person  who  does  not  have  sulta'^le  employment  and  who  is  either  (Da  sdiool 
drofHrnt,  (2)  a  member  of  a  minority,  (3)  under  22  years  of  age,  (4)  45  years  of 
age  or  over,  or  (."O  handicapped. 

"Although  some  sort  of  basic  definition  Is  undoubtedly  required  to  provide 
guidelines,  we  do  have  objections  to  this  definition. 

**Our  main  objection  of  the  definition  Is  that  It  does  not  allow  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  permit  lucluslon  of  persons  who  of  right  should  be  consldei»*d  disad- 
vantaged so  that  they  may  be  aided  by  Manpower  programs.  Many  of  these 
persons  are  technically  not  eligible  within  the  definition.  We  feel  that  this 
objection  could  be  overcome  by  building  a  waiver  system  Into  the  criteria  for 
selection.  This  would  allow  related  factors  to  temper  the  strict  limits  of  the 
definition.  Such  Items*  as  the  existence  of  substantial  debts,  lack  of  financial 
reserves,  prospects  for  employment,  etc.,  could  then  be  considered  in  determining 
disadvantaged  stattis.** 

All  applicants  of  the  Manpower  Program  are  identified  as  *'handlcapped**  who: 
Have  a  condition  which  Is  Included  in  a  list  of  GO  specific  disabilities. 

**(2)  Have  a  service-connected  disability  rated  10  l)erceut  or  more  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  which  Resulted  In  Retirement  from  the  Service. 

**(^)  Have  any  other  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  disability  which  : 

"(a)  Requires  the  applicant  to  modify  or  change  his  occupation. 

'*(b)  Makes  it  difficult  for  the  applicant  to  get  employer  acceptance  for  suit- 
able work. 

**(c)  Requires  special  consideration  to  prevent  the  applicant  from  undertaking 
work  likely  to  aggravate  the  disability ;  or  cause  him  to  jeopardize  the  health 
or  safety  of  others. 

Restricts  the  opportunities  of  an  experienced  handicapped  applicant  for 
entering  Industry,  trade,  or  profession. 

"(e)  Indicates  that  the  handicapped  job  seeker  .^an  Improve  his  employablllty 
through  the  use  of  the  adjustment  service  of  another  agency. 

"This  definition  appears  to  be  very  adequate  and  much  more  usable  than 
others  currently  in  use.  Many  definitions  are  very  vague  or  subjective.  In  their 
effort  to  achieve  brevity  they  have  lost  the  si>ecific  guidelines  which  are  neces- 
sary If  there  la  to  be  uniform  Identification.  These  gnldelino*?  are  especially 
Iniiiortant  to  assure  that  all  who  might  benefit  from  services  available  are  iden- 
tifitHi  and  con<iidered  for  them. 
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''Definitions  such  as  Plflabtltty*  means  a  mental  or  physical  condition  whiob 
constitutes  a  handicap  are  not  only  subjectlTe  but  vague.  Statements  of  this  typ« 
may  be  acceptable  for  general  discussion  purposes :  however,  they  do  not  provide 
8umcient  information  for  making  uniform  Identification  and  statistical  reports 
of  ajjency  activities.'* 

lastly,  the  definition  accordlnj?  to  Minnesota  Statute  120.03  Is  as  follows: 
'^Subdivision  1.  Every  child  who  Is  deaf,  hard  of  bearing,  blind,  partially  see- 
ing, crippled  or  who  has  defective  speech  or  who  Is  otherwise  physically  Im 
paired  In  body  or  limb  so  that  he  needs  8i)eclal  Instruction  and  service?*,  but  who 
Is  educable,  as  determined  by  the  standards  of  the  state  board  Is  a  handicapped 
child. 

♦^Subdivision  2.  Every  child  who  Is  mentally  retarded  In  such  degree  that  he 
needs  special  instruction  and  services,  but  who  Is  educable  as  determined  by  the 
standards  of  the  state  board.  Is  a  handicapped  child. 

'•Subdivision  3,  Every  child  who  by  reason  of  an  <  .notional  disturbance  or  a 
special  behavior  problem  needs  special  Instruction  and  .^services  but  who  Is  edu- 
cable, as  determined  by  the  standards  of  the  state  board  Is  a  handicapped  child. 

"Subdivision  4.  Every  child  who  \n  mentally  retarded  In  such  degree  that  he 
requires  special  training  and  services  and  who  Is  trainable  as  defined  by  stand- 
ards of  the  state  board  Is  a  trainable  handicapped  child.'* 

15.  Are  10  percent  for  handicapped  and  15  percent  for  disadvantaged  adequate 
In  relation  to  need?  Please  docun^^nt. 

The  answer  from  the  administrative  agency  Is : 

"It  Is  Impossible  to  document  such  a  need.  I  am  snre  studies  will  show  that 
a  large  number  of  high  school  students  a^  deficient  In  math  and  communications 
skills  whlcu  would  be  a  detriment  for  a  student  to  succeed  In  regular  vocational 
education.  However,  there  Is  no  way  for  os  to  know  that  they  are  special  needs 
students  until  they  enroll  In  a  vocational  education  course.** 

FroH)  the  standpoint  of  this  Council,  the  deficiency  In  the  planning  process  to 
provide  a  clear-cut  definition  of  the  need  for  services  by  all  categories  of  Indi- 
viduals seeking  vocational  education  makes  It  Imposslole  to  document  that  the  set 
asides  are  not  adequate,  other  than  by  Individual  requests  for  r^ervlce  heard  by 
thU  Council  from  groups  representing  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  which 
go  unanswered.  The  extent  of  the  severity  of  this  problem  Is  already  reflected 
In  a  class  action  suit  In  U.S.  Federal  District  Court.  St  Paul.  Minnesota. 

16.  Are  the  set^aaldes  used  at  maxlmum^ilocatioiu  rather  thajx  mlnlmoms 
In  your  State?  " 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  set-aslde  of  funding  monies  represent  a  maxim  am 
effort  by  the  state  rather  than  a  minimum  effort  This  Council  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  expenditure  ratios  of  federal  versos  etaue  and  local  dollars  In  the 
charts  rei^nslve  to  Question  No.  12,  Pages  13  and  14. 

17.  Is  there  maintenance  of  local  effort  In  programs  for  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged? 

The  statistical  response  to  this  question  provided  this  Council  by  the  state 
administrative  agency  Is  as  follows: 

"Yes.  I^st  year  with  the  expenditure  of  I2.1M.390  of  special  needs  monies, 
$3..'U)6,807  was  generated  by  state  and  local  funds.** 

Tills  Council,  however,  has  had  called  to  Its  attention  examples  where  the 
depletion  of  federal  funding  for  programs  of  the  handicapped  have  resulted  in 
their  termination.  In  addition,  review  of  the  statistical  charts  reflecting  the  ex- 
penditures of  vocational  education  monies  In  the  past  five  years,  as  provided  by 
PL  90-576.  Kive«i  evidence  as  to  the  affective  maintenance  of  local  effort  In  pro- 
grams such  as  those  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  versus  other  program 
areas  where  l»  local  and  state  .support  Is  equivalent  to  75  percent  nf  the  pro- 
gram doilfirs  spent.  (See  charts  responsive  to  Question  No.  12.  Pflges     and  14. > 

18.  WTiat  would  It  take  to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  handl- 
cariTied  and  dl.'sadvsntageil  in  your  State? 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  in  a  deposition  filed  In  Federal  District  Court  re- 
.•sponsive  to  a  cltlzen*s  suit  demanding  training  services  for  handicapped  people, 
has  responded  to  Paragraph  Six  of  the  Complaint,  dated  May  2.  1073.  "The  class 
so  defined  as  to  Donnelly  may  number  as  many  as  3.000  citizens,  and  as  to  Bakken. 
as  manv  as  1800  citbens.  The  precl.«5e  number  Is  within  the  knowledsre  of  de- 
fendants and  Its  formulatl  n  mu«t  await  dl.«5covery  and  hearing.**  by  citing  in  their 
ApcTi-rtf  of      nefondnn^s.  d*>f ed  Mnv  23. 107.3.  the  f^Uowlnir : 

^'AUega  lliat  they  are  withotit  knowledge  or  information  sufflolent  to  form  a 
liellef  as  to  the  truth  of  Paragraph  Six  of  the  Complaint,  except  deny  that  the 
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precise  !«amber  of  memben  of  the  alleged  classes  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
defendants." 

The  direct  response  vo  this  qnestion  by  the  state  administrative  agency  for  the 
purptise  of  this  Congressional  Oversight  Report  is: 

*'I  am  convinced  -hat  doubling  the  set-aside  funds  would  still  not  take  care  of 
the  needs.  Our  greatest  need  is  In  the  area  of  Inservice  to  regular  vocational  educa- 
lum  instrtictors  so  that  they  will  address  themjfelves  to  the  Individual  needs  of 
all  students.  When  this  is  (Mnpplete,  there  will  no  lonser  be  a  need  for  8];)ecial 
needs  money," 

19.  Is  consolUUon  with  the  advisory  council  adequate?  What  changes  should 
be  made? 

Generally  speaking,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  no.  From  the  view  of  an 
advisory  council^  the  problem  stems  from  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
the  law  by  the  state  administrative  agency.  E:Ten  the  opportunity  for  a  Ckjuncll 
to  iiarticipate  in  a  serie^e  of  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  state  plan 
is  of  little  value  if,  after  all  discussion,  all  r^wmmendations  and  requests  of  the 
Council  are  rejected  or  ignored.  (See  response  to  Question  No.  6.) 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  what  dianges  should  be  made  is  contingent  on  the 
Congressional  desire  to  provide  "^muscle"  for  an  advisory  councirs  participation  in 
the  planning  process.  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  further  determina- 
tion of  Congreasioiial  intent  as  suggested  by  the  term  **adTlsory  coundl"  and  the 
language  of  PL  9(K57a 

SO.  Does  the  public  hearing  make  a  substHnUve  contribution  to  the  planning 
process?  What  changes  would  you  sugge.^t  and  why? 

No.  The  conditions  of  administrative  procedures  established  by  Minnesota 
statutes,  the  current  practi<«  In  relationship  to  the  timing  of  the  preparation  and 
submission  of  the  state  plan  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  in  the 
sheer  volume  and  comi^exlty  of  the  plan—which  is  normally  subjected  to  an 
annual  hearing  of  less  than  one-half  of  a  working  day — provide,  at  the  most, 
suggestions  for  consideration  In  the  preparation  of  state  plans  for  the  ensuing, 
but  not  that  planning  period. 

Changes  that  might  Improve  the  public  participation  \tx  tlie  preparation  of  the 
state  plan  would  include  a  mandate  that  each  state  plan  be  preiMred  as  the  result 
of  the  submission  by  each  local  education  agency  of  a  service  demand  and  pro- 
gram budget  cost  proposal.  Perhaps  each  of  these  local  plans  should  be  an  ap- 
Iiendis  exhibit  to  the  state  plan  and  with  the  requirement  of  adequate  local 
bearinjrs  prior  to  a  local  education  agency's  adoption  and  submission  of  such  voca- 
tional technical  service  plans.  (See  1978  Public  Report.) 

21.  What  effect  do  the  regulations,  guldellnef^,  and  management  practices  of 
rsOE  and  the  regional  offices  have  cn  the  planning  process  In  your  state?  If 
there  are  problems,  please  give  examples. 

The  affect  of  t'SOE  requirements  on  planning  would  seem  to  contradict  the 
ron(*e)it  of  people  needs  assessments.  Thif-  Is  suggested  in  the  state  admlnistra- 
tivf  a;renc.v*8  answer : 

**There  is  no  question  In  our  minds  that  the  Plan  Information  is  inadequate 
for  an  aeourate  judgment  In  regard  to  the  goals  end  priorities  established  within 
the  plan.  The  Plan  is  also  totally  Inadequate  In  communicating  the  accomplish- 
ments of  vocatlocal-technical  education  services  to  the  state.  The  lack  of  specific 
dc»rumentation  and  detailed  Informtion  is  by  intent.  The  Plan  is  prepared  to  the 
j>reri.«5e  guidelines  defined  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  It  is  our  aspiration  to 
provide  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  v^'lth  sufficient  information  to  obtain  their 
approvnl  of  the  Stnte  Plnn."  (See  response  to  Question  No.  6.) 

22.  no  OE  requirement.'^  result  in  nn  understatement  of  the  needs  and  of  the 
re«ouroe>  that  would  he  required  to  meet  those  needs? 

ThU  r^uneirs  response  to  the  question  is  yes.  That  is  an  understatement 
Th  j«  !!5  admitted  bv  the  state  administrative  agency. 

**The  low  would  imply  that  it  is  Implicit  that  the  state  identify  nil  possible 
vociiTional -technical  education  needs.  However,  to  do  so  would  expend  conslder- 
alile  effcrt  in  identification  without  resources  s  valla  hi  e  to  meet  the  needs.  There- 
fore, the  pctual  policy  has  been  to  allow  the  states  to  conduct  planning  within 
♦»  t-^al  estimntf  of  available  resources.  Thus,  the  result  is  In  fact  an  understate- 
ment of  the  need.>ut  yet  one  that  Is  practical  and  usable.*' 

2?^.  Is  toe  plnnnincr  process  inhibited  by  a  Inck  of  adoqunte  data? 
.  T^o  ^tflto  ftdminl^trative  mrency's  response  to  this  question 

**The  statement  that  Inadequate  data  exists  for  planning  is  generally  a  dl- 
versionnry  tactic  In  the  planning  process.  Those  opposing  the  plans  will  request 
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an  increftftea  amount  of  data  and,  when  confronted  with  it,  would  protably  not 
chance  their  posltloo.  An  enomiioua  amount  of  data  U  presently  araiiahle  to 
educators.  Howerer,  most  are  reluctant  to  expend  tike  energy  to  pursue  the  dau 
for  their  dedalon  makinc.  Tradition  and  fear  of  change  are  more  inhibltlnf  to 
the  planning  process  than  aTailahle  data.  These  itatemenU  are  less  true  in  long 
range  planning.  No  agency  or  individual  has  yet  devised  a  crysUl  ball  that  U 
accurate  in  predicting  manpower  supply  and  demand.  However,  the  estimators 
devised  for  the  Division  have  thus  far  been  successfuL** 

This  Council  has  experienced  diflculty  with  datn,  as  presented  in  the  annual 
state  plan,  because  it  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  real  needs  of  grcups  of 
citisens.  By  virtue  of  demographic  grouping  into  population  units  too  Urge  to 
provide  relevant  data,  our  Oouncil  is  concerned  that  the  State  Plan  does  not 
adequately  reflect  the  real  needs. 

24.  What  forward  funding  procedures  would  permit  federal  dollars  to  be  used 
most  efficiently? 

The  Congrmional  mctment  of  the  Tydings  Amendment,  providing  authority 
for  the  carry-over  of  one  fiscal  year  of  unspent  monies^  has  perhaps  been  the 
most  effective  tool  for  efllcient  use  of  federal  dollars.  The  normal  funding  process 
by  the  United  Sutes  Congress,  which  sees  the  flnalixatioa  of  appropriations  de- 
layed well  into  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funding  is  being  esUbUshed  necessi- 
tates the  Tydings  provision.  Recognising  the  limit  placed  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  appropriate  too  far  in  advance,  it  is  still  the  view  of 
this  Council  that  the  final  a|H>ropriation  and  notification  to  the  states  should 
be  no  later  than  six  months  prior  to  the  start  of  any  given  fiscal  year.  (No  later 
than  December  31, 1974,  for  programs  beginning  July  1, 1975.) 

•Further,  this  Council  would  suggest  th|ic  a  closer  alignment  of  appropriation 
patterns  to  the  authoriiations  under  law  would  also  provide  a  general  guidance 
for  afates  and  local  education  agencies  in  responding  to  national  public  policy 
nnd  the  commitment  to  serve  our  citlwns.  In  states  like  Minnesota  where  voca- 
tional services  are  being  switched  from  a  reimbursement  to  a  current  funding 
baMs,  such  forward  funding  commitments  are  essential. 

23.  Is  daU  accessible  to  the  advisory  council  to  allow  you  to  compare  goals 
aft  stated  In  the  state  plan  witn  actual  accomplishments t  What  changes  are 
necessary? 

Ves  and  no.  A  statistical  review  of  the  performance  of  vocstlonal  education 
in  Minnesota  suggests  a  fine  record  In  accomplishing  the  goals  stated  In  each 
annual  state  plan.  This  does  not  satisfy  ;)uestion9  that  this  Coundt  has  as  to  fhe 
validity  of  establishing  sUte  goals  as  they  relate  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
people.  The  issue  remains  whether  sUte  plan  goals  are  presented  to  assure  a 
good  achievement  record  and  whether  they  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our 
irtate. 

26.  In  your  State,  what  type  of  consideration  I«  given  to  parts  A,  B,  C.  and  D^ 

The  state  administrative  agency's  response  to  this  question  is : 

''Regular  Part  B  funds  are  used  predominantly  for  postsecondary  rooational- 
techntcal  educavlon.  All  students  In  the  state  have  access  to  these  institutions 
and.  therefore,  the  state  constitutes  a  single  region.  Matching  fund  formulas 
nithin  a  state  such  as  Minnesota  Is  more  costly  in  accounting  than  In  providing 
the  intent  of  the  legislation.  Also*  the  foundation  aid  formula  in  the  elementary/ 
secondary  schools  presently  exceeds  75  percent,  which  negates  the  ability  to  pay 
factor  in  relation  to  the  level  of  federal  funding. 

'The  concept  of  local  manpower  requirements  is  almost  a  folly  when  related 
to  over  4.*^  school  districts.  The  state  has  two  very  generallsable  economic 
nreaA---Its  metropolitan  Industrialized  area  and  Its  outstate  rural  communities. 
Considerable  data  Is  drawn  by  the  state  educational  systems  In  attempts  tc 
Irlentlfy  manpower  needs.  These  efforts  have  been  somewhat  meager*  but  sufficient 
to  provide  a  sound  planning  bsse  within  the  vocational-technical  systemR. 

''Similarly,  the  excess  cost  of  providing  vocatlonal-technlcal  education  Is  diffi- 
cult to  gnther  with  accuracy.  Considerable  research  has  been  conducted  In  this 
area :  and  It  has  shown  that,  with  the  low  level  of  federal  funding,  to  ncciirntely 
reflect  its  impact  would  cost  more  than  the  amount  provided  bv  the  federal 
pAvemmont.  It  is  anticipated  that  estimators  may  be  developed  In  this  area  that 
w  in  provide  for  adequate  consideration." 

This  Council  has  had  a  continuing  concern  over  the  application  of  demographic 
data  as  a  means  of  documenting  varying  factors.  This  concern  by  the  Councjl 
Is  .«UJ»Tstcd  hv  the  state  administrative  agency's  response. 

A*«  our  C/)Uncil  pointed  out  In  It*  1072  Evaluation  Statement.  '"The  demo- 
cranhlc  data  coi  talned  In  Table  IT*  Part  IT  of  the  Rtr.te  Plan  does  not  reflert  the 
nature  of  need.  The  summarization  of  the  Information  presented  Is  misleading  In 
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that  it  does  not  reflect  the  range  that  exists  using  smaller  geographic  units.*' 
Our  Council  has  held  and  expressed  similar  concerns  in  1079,  not  only  in  the 
context  of  Tahle  II>  hut  in  Tahle  III  also* 

27.  Is  there  a  problem  of  demographic  data  not  accurately  reflecting  need? 
If  so,  please  give  examples. 

Tes,  (See  response  to  the  preceding  question*) 

28.  Are  there  instances  in  your  state  where  LEA*s  were  constrained  in  estab- 
lishing needed  vocational  education  programs  because  the  state  required  them 
to  raise  tun6»  that  the  LEA  could  not  in  fact  raise?  Please  give  details* 

This  €k>uncil  has  almost  annually  received  expressions  of  inqoiry  and  concern 
from  local  education  agaides  centering  on  this  question.  Indicative  of  the 
problem  is  the  following  quotation  from  a  LEA: 

"Yes;  the  policy  of  full  funding  for  special  needs  programs  was  helpfuL  How- 
ever, the  practice  of  decreasing  the  rate  of  reimbursement  each  year  to  a  point 
where  the  rate  is  Mow  that  for  regular  proems  has  caused  this  school  system 
to  'shy  away'  from  these  opportunities.  Also,  the  proposal  for  current  funding 
will  preclude  initiatiou  of  new  programs  at  the  post-secondary  level  in  fiscal 
year  ld75 ;  because  we  are  locked  into  the  previous  year's  funding  pattern  which 
depends  in  part  on  reimbursement  for  progiam  expansion.** 

29.  Are  the  minimum  personnel  requirements  in  your  state  realistic?  'What 
changes  should  be  xcade^  and  why? 

This  Council  tus  had  some  concern  about  the  character  of  minimum  personnel 
requirements  as  defined  in  the  State  Plans.  With  an  over  supply  of  educators 
with  graduate  degrees  and/or  pressures  from  institutions  producing  teachers 
to  provide  mor*  Jobs  for  baccalaureate  educators,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
demand  higher  and  higher  degree  credentials  in  such  standards. 

Further,  as  one  LEA  has  indicated : 

"State-wide  formulae  for  staffing  fail  to  recognise  differences  in  requirements 
of  old  versus  new  buildings  ( custodial) ,  downtown  versus  out-of-town  locations 
(administrative-contnd),  Uutge  versus  smaU  systems  in  purchasing,  staflhif 
(clerical),  etc** 

30.  Do  vocational  education  planners  receive  adequate  data  from  the  employ- 
ment services?  Are  there  obstacdes  to  cooperation?  Please  give  examples. 

The  state  administrative  asency*s  view  of  the  information  received  from  state 
employineiit  is: 

"Within  the  tfpteineB  required  In  the  State  Plan,  enployment  service  dau  is 
not  utiliTsed.  in  general  it  is  not  available,  and  what  data  is  available  is  generally 
inadequate  and  invalid.  The  employm^t  service  is  not  snfl&dently  staflM  to  meet 
its  obhgatiott  in  reporting  this  data  to  the  Department  of  Education.  Their  l<»ig 
range  projections  within  gross  categories  of  emiAoym«it  are  utiliaed  and  have 
proven  to  be  excellent  indicators.  Specific  employment  area  projections  are  gen- 
erated by  the  Diviidon  of  Yocational-Tedmical  Education.  Such  data  is  annually 
reviewed  with  favorable  comment  by  the  Deparfcmait  of  Bfanpower  Services." 

From  the  view  of  two  local  ngency  educators,  the  following  <*omments  have 
been  received : 

"Employment  seivice  data  are  as  complete  as  they  ecu  make  it.  However, 
several  large  companies  handle  their  own  employment,  as  do  most  of  the  unions. 
This  is  more  typical  in  the  large  urban  area  than  out-of-state." 

•*To  some  extent,  information  available  from  the  employment  service  is  very 
useful.  The  current  employment  status  does  give  some  analysis  of  the  current 
employment  market;  however,  their  dtti  lacks  quantitative  and  qualitatire 
information  on  programs  for  the  preparation  of  workers.  I  would  think  business 
and  industry  could  be  better  utilized  in  forecasting  employment  needs  if  they 
were  more  vvilling  to  $:hare  this  information  with  vocational  institutions. 

"Any  obstacle  that  Inhibits  cooperation  will  probably  be  a  result  of  agencies 
identity  and  ejo  rather  than  the  unwillingness  to  share.  For  example,  the  employ- 
ment services  ate  willing  to  share  tht-ir  job  vacancy  information  more  readily 
if  they  receive  the  credit  for  placement." 

This  Council  has  discnssed  the  reliabz'ity  of  information  on  employment  trends 
aR  the  basis  for  long  range  planning  to  meet  job  market  demancii.  The  requests 
received  by  the  employment  services  at  any  given  point  in  time  do  not  necessarily 
anticipate  labor-supply  demand  for  on< .  two,  three,  or  four  years  hence,  which 
this  Council  understands  are  the  basis  for  job  market  demand  information. 

The  Council  h^.r.  «ilso  l)een  alerted  to  ihe  tendency  by  Industries  to  look  at  the 
projected  labor  needs  information  as  confidential,  with  a  fear  that  any  revela- 
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tinn  off  thi£  intormation,  even  to  affect  better  delivery  of  its  training  serviceSr 
-win  result  Id  a  potential  danger. 

^^y^Mtt  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  oooperation  among  agencies  in  the  area 
uSmaumdc  devdc^nnent?  What  changes  shonid  be  made? 

This  Qnestian  represents  an  expansion  of  the  preceding  question.  Generally 
^eatinj;,  in  Minnesota  the  agency  responsible  for  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment hath  at  ttie  state  and  local  level  have  relied  very  heavily  on  the  training 
eenxezs  and  TOcaUonal  schools  in  Minnesota  as  a  tool  for  attracting  and/or 
expanding  bn^nesa.  Such  cooperation  need  only  be  perpetuated. 

482,  IThBt  KTt  ^  federal,  state,  and  local  dollar  expenditures  for  vocational 
«diKatian  in  e*<di  of  the  last  five  years? 

(Befer  to  the  statistical  breakdown  of  expenditures  in  Question  No.  2,  **What 
aye  aH  the  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Dollar  expenditures  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  -each  of  the  last  five  years?" 

SS.  Srtiapolat^nr  froiu  Uie  last  five  years,  how  long  will  it  be  before  your 
«Eie  can  furnish  voeaticmal  education  to  all  persons  in  all  communities  of  the 
fitaie? 

Ti»  aftmlnifltgativg  ngmy^K  view  of  this  question  is : 

"This  statement  would  imply  that  all  persons  need  vocational-technical  educa- 
tiaiL  At  the  psvseait  time,  we  believe  we  are  unable  to  serve  all  individuals  who 
reQuest  vocational-technical  education.  This  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the 
THMt-aecondary  programs.  An  extrapolation  of  our  expansion  over  the  last  live 
yeaiK  wofuld  fknd  ns  able  to  serve  the  present  level  of  request  by  1980.  However, 
Bie^  an  ^xtrapoiation  would  not  be  an  intelligeit  one  in  view  of  the  present 
flTiBTtfta^  status  of  the  state  and  federal  govmiments.  Also,  once  the  persons 
Teguesting  service  are  served,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  who  could  benefit  but 
win  nevJT  make  a  reqnest" 

This  Council^  view  is  that  there  is  a  contradiction  when  an  administrative 
ai^ncy,  cox»tralned  by  practka!  budgetary  couaiderations,  is  asked  to  do  a 
maitet  siaQy  which  wHl  aocvrately  define  what  is  needed  and  how  much  it  will 
COST  to  provide  educational  services  **to  all  persons  in  all  communities  of  the 
state^.  Tbm  is  a  neec>  for  ^  Congress  to  audress  itself  to  th?9  problem  and 
give  cmphasiB.  to  the  extot  it  desires,  to  see  that  olate  plans  for  voeaticmal 
edncatieai  represent  M  true  statement  «f  needs,  both  in  terms  of  dollars^  and 
programs  versus  the  state  plan  as  a  fiscal  voucher  describing  a  demand  approxi- 
mating f edera?  doilars  which  will  be  available. 

It  mii^t  be  added  that  attainmait  of  the  poutical  commitment  of  PL  9(M$76 
m  provide  vocat^oBal  educaticn  for  all  Americans)  will  be  possible  only  when 
z  clearer  deflnltica  is  gSven  to  the  cost  of  meeting  the  imblic  policy,  a  cost  which 
is  mw  BotTeflected  in  the  annual  state  plans  tor  vocational  education. 

S4.  Aftpr  two  years  of  experimeating  with  a  new  Table  III,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  way  it  is  used  by  the  State  Board  and  with  the  review  and  approval 
prowwF  of  rsOE?  If  not.  what  changes  would  yon  recr>mmend,  and  why? 

yin.  ThxB  Council  is  convinced  that,  as  stated  in  its  1978  Evaluation  Statement : 

*"Th^  projections  of  enrollment  contained  in  Table  III  do  not  address  the  Issue 
nf  equirnble  distribution  aero®  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  of 
xh^  needs  of  the  population. 

''There  is  no  discemable  linkage  between  the  goals  oescribed  iu  Table  III  and 
th€>  needs  identified  in  Tables  I  and  IL" 

Swt    "^TKmse  t«  O"*stion  No.  «$. 

^Tcrutrd  is:  a  clarification  by  the  Congress  of  its  desire,  as  a  mandate  to  ILe 
Pnired  States  OfiKce  of  Education,  to  receive  data  accurately  which  would  docu- 
ment the  specifics  responsive  to  such  groups  as  the  handicapped  and  disadvan- 
taged and  existing  cost,  etc 

If  the  use  of  a  Table  III  approach  is  to  be  continued,  it  would  be  suggested  that 
the  TK-opram  activities  be  presented  against  a  comparative  statement  of  demand. 

HT)  Has  thiic:  provision  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  the  mentally  retarded,  educa- 
tJonallT  disadvantaged,  or  the  handicapped  from  programs?  Plea&e  give  specific 
examples. 

The  u*)e  of  federal  definition  of  minimum  set  asides  for  the  handicapped  h'^s 
remilred  in  a  ^nstification  by  the  state  for  limiting  its  maximum  to  that  minimally 
funded  br  federal  dollars. 

Rfi  How  effective  has  the  review  and  approval  role  of  USOE  been?  If  there 
have  been  problems,  please  give  examples. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  this  Council,  not  at  aU.  See  the  response  to  Question 
No.  t. 
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37.  In  cases  iu  wlUch  the  State  Board  has  declined  to  implement  recommenda- 
tions of  your  Council,  without  adequate  documentations,  has  th«  Commissioner  of 
education  adjudicated  the  matter?  In  such  an  event,  was  the  adiudlcation  to 
your  aaasfaction? 

No.  _^ 

38.  Has  any  local  agency  found  it  necessary  to  request  a  review?  Please  give 
details. 

Yes.  The  following  is  an  answer  from  a  LEA  in  response  to  this  question : 
••Yes;  frequently  the  perceived  needs  In  Inner  city  schools  do  not  correspond 
with  programs  developed  on  a  state-wide  basis  by  state  staff.  This  applies  also  to 
certification  requirements  which  do  not  discriminate  between  those  who  can  and 
those  who  cannot  teach  In  an  Inner-city  setting." 

39.  Are  exemplary  programs  directed  at  the  needs  of  your  state ;  What  change* 
would  you  recommend,  and  why? 

The  administrative  agency's  view  of  its  approach  to  exemplary  progran: 
monies  is: 

••The  priorities  for  research  and  exemplary  expenditures  are  established  by  a 
state-wide  committee.  The  areas  of  need  are  prioritized  by  the  committee  and 
project  funding  made  in  line  with  areas  of  highest  priority.  The  system  is  efficient 
and,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  more  objective  approaches  to  the  distribution  of 
research  and  exemplary  funds.  The  Council  1«  represented  on  our  committee." 

This  Council  has  on  occasion  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  tha. 
completion  of  an  exemplary  program,  In  Itself,  represents  effective  user  of  p^'tbllc 
dollars  unless  such  programs  are  not  expanded  and  perpetuated  Into  the  uoirmal 
main  stream  of  operational  activity. 

40.  Is  there  an  adequate  system  for  the  dissemination  of  the  findings  ox  re* 
search  and  exemplary  programs  in  your  state? 

The  administrative  agency  states: 

*'Through  the  efforts  of  I  '.ie  Research  Coordinating  tJnlt,  Kesearcb  and  exem- 
plary results  have  been  distributed  quite  comprehensively.  Of  greater  importance 
is  the  need  for  follow  through  In  providing  assistance  In  implementing  and  uUllj- 
ing  the  findings.  Neither  the  Tlivlslon  nor  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  Ifl 
sufficiently  staffed  to  make  this  poeMble." 

41.  Does  the  board  of  education  offer  financial  or  other  Incentives  to  local 
school  districts  to  implement  programs  which  have  proved  successful  as  exem- 
plary projects? 

The  administrative  agency  suggests: 

"There  has  not  been  a  consistent  incenUve  policy  In  otUizlng  project  results. 
In  several  Instances,  however,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped,  fiaandal  incentives  hare  been  offered  to  encourage  schools  to 
implement  proven  programs." 
From  the  view  of  JMA%  one  responds:  ^  ^ 

"If  you  refer  to  the  S#ate  Board  of  Edacttlon«  I  would  sty  no,  in  tii&t  exen- 
plary  projects  by  their  nainre  have  been  snccessfal  because  they  have  had  fund- 
ing 'supj)ort.  The  State  Board  would  assume  that  If  they  are  micceufal,  then 
schools  would  automatically  p.llocate  funds  for  a  similar  project  and  outside 
funding  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

**The  Local  Board  of  Education,  particularly  those  that  have  a  strong  com- 
mitment or  an  advocate  in  the  structure  for  vocational  education,  usually  utilize 
exemplary  projects.  Examples:  Our  own  district  has  developed  concepts  such 
as  alternative  learning  programs  and  a  career  center  as  a  result  of  seeing 
similar  activities  prove  successful  elsewhere.  The  financial  support  for  these 
activities  have  the  same  good  fortune  that  we  have  bad  with  local  support  for 
vocational  education/* 
Another  LEA  responds:  ^       ,    .     „  ^  ^ 

**Ye.s.  Programs  piloted  In  the  cities  generally  transplant  .well  to  any  setting. 
Work  Experience  Career  Explorations  Program  is  one  example.  However,  In 
order  to  generate  the  funds  for  replication  of  the  Work  Experience  Career 
Exploration  Program  in  suburban  and  out-of-state  districts,  the  rate  of  reim- 
bursement for  WECBP  has  been  cut  from  80%  to  33%  below  the  support  provided 
in  a  core  dty.  Conversely,  programs  piloted  in  out-of-state  districts  do  not  fun^ 
tion  well  financially  or  in  programs  in  large  urban  areas  which  brines  "s  back 
to  the  question,  *Are  there  instances  in  your  State  where  LEA's  were  con- 
strained in  establishing  needed  vocational  education  programs  because  the  State 
required  them  to  raise  funds  that  the  LEA  could  not  in  fact  raise?' " 
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4Z  With  the  decline  of  Job  Corps,  is  there  now  a  need  for  residential  proCTams 
in  your  state?  Please  give  examples. 

«J"*f  Minnesota  Department  of  Employment  Services,  which  has  had  the  opera- 
tional  responsibility  for  providing  and  identifying  persons  to  serve  in  the  Job 
(.orps,  reflects  the  relationship  of  the  Job  Corps  acUvity  and  the  need  for 
residential  programs  as  follows: 

"With  the  decline  of  Job  Corps  leaves  a  false  impression  of  the  true  state  of 
Job  Corps  in  Minnesota. 

"One  of  Job  Corps*  most  valuable  accomplishments  is  its  remedial  education 
system.  This  system  is  a  leamerK;entered  self-paced  educational  process  which  is 
Integrated  with  vocational  training  resulting  in  a  flexible  And  meaningful  ex- 
perience for  the  corps  member.  It  is  capable  of  dealing  with  beginning  readers  on 
up  tnrongh  all  levels  of  reading. 

"Its  vocational  training  has  improved  yearly.  Many  of  the  vocational  courses 
are  taught  by  union  craftsmen.  Upon  compltfUou  of  t,ucu  ixiurses,  corpsmembers, 

7v^^^     relocate,  are  practically  assured  apprenticeship  placement 

*Job  Corps'  uniqueness  is  its  residential  feature  which  provides  a  new  atmos- 
phere In  which  to  learn  and  progress.  In  many  cases,  the  residential  feature  was 
theuumber  oneneedof  theenroUees.  / 

"With  cutbacks  in  other  manpower  tralnlnpr  programs,  there  are  less  opportuni- 
ties for  youth.  Many  of  the  Minnesota  appUcants  are  those  who  have  been  unable 
^o  enroll  in  other  programs— the  creaming  process. 

#  ^,^^^!  ^^JiJL^^^^^  ^«       half  of  FY  74  has  doubled 

from  the  nwrt  half  of  FT  73. 

"Placement  of  Job  Corps  returnees  has  increased  steadily  over  the  past  several 
years^  Fw- the  first  quarter  of  FY  74,  fl3  percent  of  all  returnees  nationally  were 
placed-~72  percent  in  jobs.  In  Minnesota  in  the  last  calendar  year,  87  percent  of 
those  completing  Job  Corps  training  were  placed  in  jobs. 

"The  need  for  a  residential  program  remains.  Examples  of  Icinds  of  applicant 
needs  not  met  by  other  training  programs  are:  an  applicant  who  has  no  home- 
an  applicant  for  whom  it  is  deemed  inappropriate  or  undesirable  to  have  th** 
youth  be  kept  in  the  home  or  community;  youth  who  lack  transportation  to 

,fJ^?^"^°!LP^^^*°^^»  ^^^^  y®"^  ^h<>  lacJf  minimum  education  to 
qualify  for  other  training  programs.  Job  Corps,  as  it  Is  now,  is  meeting  needs 
of  many  of  these  youth.  ^ 

"In  terms  of  residential  training  programs,  there  is  an  unmet  need  among  those 
whose  Income  does  not  faU  below  the  poverty  crlteHa.  This  unmet  need  could 
easily  be  handled  by  Job  Corps  If  its  entry  requirements  as  regards  Income  w<»rA 
liDerallzed.  '  " 

The  administrative  agency  states : 

"There  Is  possibly  a  need  for  a  residential  vocationcl-technical  facility  in  the 
Sto*8  of  Minnesota.  However,  no  substantive  research  has  been  conducted  in 
this  area.  The  existing  economic  pressures  are  such  that  to  pursue  exploraUon  in 
this  area  would  seem  to  be  a  potential  disappointment** 

This  council  has  been,  and  is  concerned,  over  the  relationship  of  basic  skills— 
snch  as  the  ability  to  use  computational  skills,  to  read,  and  to  get  along  with 
other  Individuals— necessary  requisites  to  the  specific  responsibility  of  vocational 
education  to  provide  job  skills.  Too  often  there  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that 
vocational  education  will  serve  as  a  "cure-all"  to  provide  rcuteuial  services,  as 
well  as  marketable  job  skills.  The  Job  Corns  has  served  as  one  means  of  relieving 
such  pressures  on  vocational  education  by  providing  the  supportive  educational 
services  that  must  pre-date  or  go  hand-in-hand  with  job  skill  training. 

43.  How  is  the  one-third  mandated  for  the  disadvantaged  being  use<^' 

The  administrative  agency  answers : 

**The  fluids  are  being  used  for  two  types  of  programs,  consumer  and  home- 
making  classes  for  low  income  adults  and  basic  living  classes  for  mentally  re- 
^1  *  ,5^"^^*^*  ^®  consumer  and  homemaking  classes  served  5,000  ad  alts  and 
fcbout  500  mentally  retarded  were  helped  to  become  more  self-snfflcient  In  FY  73 

"These  funds  have  been  used  primarily  for  adults  because  there  isn*t  a  tax 
adults'**       ™<>st  communities  to  fund  educational  programs  for  disadvantaged 

44  Have  separate  parts  C  through  I  helped  or  hindered  the  development  of 
vocational  education  in  your  state  ?  h 
The  administrative  agency's  view  is : 

**The  mandatory  set-asides  have  made  considerable  contribution.  Most  slff- 
niflcant  contributions  have  been  in  the  areas  of  research,  exemplary  programs, 
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and  work  study.  The  consumer  bomemaktng  and  cooperative  education  funds 
have  not  made  as  much  visible  Imimct  because  these  programs  were  soundly 
established  components  of  vocational-technical  education  In  Minnesota  prior  to 
the  lt)68  amendments.  Therefore,  they  have  been  less  visible.  In  all  Instances, 
the  level  of  funding  has  prevented  the  actual  accomplishments  intended  by  the 
original  legislation.*' 

This  Council  believes  that  the  categorical  designations  C  through  I  have  been 
helpful  and  are  necessary.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  federal  participation 
in  vocational  education  programs  in  Minnesota  traditionally,  by  virtue  of  st)ecltic 
ideutilicatlon,  has  helped  to  promote  services  to  people  groups  or  in  program 
areas  which  would  otherwise  be  totally  Ignored  or  receive  only  token 
consideration. 

45.  Could  some*  or  all«  oi  those  categories  be  effectively  consolidated  into  a 
single  bloc  grant  for  vocational  education? 

No,  not  until  such  time  as  there  Is  adequate  implementation  of  the  concept 
of  local  planning  to  meet  people  needs.  (See  Questiou  No.  20.) 

46.  Will  there  still  be  a  need  for  State  plans  if  there  is  consolidation?  If  so,  do 
present  State  plan  requirements  need  strengthening? 

It  would  seem  that  federal  funds  have  served  as  an  instrument  to  meet 
unmet  needs  and/or  as  a  catalyst  for  generating  state  and/or  local  support  in 
program  areas.  This  Council  is  concerned  that  the  current  management  struc- 
ture In  education  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  continues  to  give  heavy  emphasis, 
particularly  In  secondary  program  areas  and  in  the  direction  of  nost-secondary 
programs  to  the  traditional  academic  predominance,  when  in  fact,  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  job  needs  suggests  that  less  than  20  percent  of  eur  population  will 
pursue  careers  which  require  a  baccalaureate  or  t>etter  degree.  The  requirement 
of  an  "equal  footing**  for  occupational  versus  academic  education  as  suggested 
by  the  concept  of  PL  92-318,  Title  X,  B,  reflects  the  need  for  a  practical  re- 
direction of  the  current  appr^Rch  to  education  not  only  in  Minnesota  but  In  the 
United  States.  Unless  some  other  mechanism  can  be  provided  to  safejcuard  and 
assure  the  availability  of  occupational  training  programs  responsive  to  individ- 
ual needs,  state  plans  will  n^od  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  concern  of  this  Council  is  reflected  in  the  administrative  agency *s 
position : 

'*It  is  anticipated  that  a  state  plan  would  always  be  a  necessity  regardless 
of  the  funding  distribution  method.  At  the  present  time  the  vocational-technical 
program  Is  predominantly  state  funded,  and  for  the  receipt  of  the  state  funds  a 
program  budget  is  prepared  on  a  biennial  basis.  The  program  budcret  l«  similar 
in  content  to  that  of  a  state  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  administrative 
procedures  of  Part  I.  Present  state  plan  requirements  are  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  utilized  purpose,  which  is  Justifying  the  need  for  federal  funds  and 
jwrtraying  the  state  level  objectives  to  be  accomplished  during  the  en.«sulng  year. 
Strengthening  In  this  context  would  probably  result  in  additional  detail  in  the 
plan  that  would  be  superfluous  to  the  state  or  local  level  plan." 

47.  Do  vocational  education  students  in  your  State  flnd  jobs  In  the  area  of 
their  training? 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  POSTSECONOARY  VOCATIONAt  SCHOOt  CRACUATES  1  YEAR  AHER  GRADUATION 


[In  percent] 


1972 

1971 

1970 

Employed  closely  reltted. .»».... . ->--v. . •> •'•••> •>-•  •» 
Employ ed  brotdly  reltted . . -x-x .  .>•:•  • . .» •--»  •  •  •  •-•>-•  •  •»•••-.. 

Unavafteble  for  tmploy  mtnt..... ..>x. .>.--•»•• 

53,5 

10,0 

:*"'"  eio 

52 
7 

19 
14 
8 

51 
7 
16 
19 
7 

Nott:  Oita  for  1973  is  not  avaltabie  at  this  time. 

48.  Is  this  Situation  better  now  than  it  was  In  1968?       ^     ^  ... 
Comparable  figures  for  1909  and  1968  do  not  exist  for  the  above  data,  however, 

the  situation  has  reruained  relatively  stable  since  1968. 

49.  Are  legislative  changes  needed  related  to  coordination  of  training  or  job 
openings? 
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In  the  view  oi  this  Council,  the  provisions  of  PL  92-518  represent  an  evolu- 
tionary refinement  of  the  provisions  of  PI.  90-570,  It  is  th-  position  of  this  Council 
that  vocati<mal  education,  or  training  for  job  competency,  does  not  exist  in  isola- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  prepare  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  commit  itself  to  the  implemertation  of  Title  X,  B,  of  PL  9^-518 
is  an  Indication  of  the  problem.  The  resulting  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
monies  to  implement  the  1972  law  needs  to  be  re-examined.  It  is  the  view  of  this 
Co  Jjjcil  that  any  revision  in  the  existing  public  la\*r  regarding  not  only  vocational 
education,  but  all  education,  now  and  in  the  future,  should  promote  the  inter- 
related relationship  and  attempt  to  refine  federal  commitment  to  a  single  educa- 
tion delivery  system  responsive  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  indi- 
vldual  citizen,  ( See  attached  1973  Public  Report. ) 

50.  How  nxany  students  were  enrolled  in  vocational  education  in  your  State  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years?  How  many  were  in  secondary  programs  each  year? 
Post-secondary?  Give  a  breakdown  of  enrollments  by  program,  by  ethnic  group 
and  by  sex.  What  percentage  of  all  secondary  and  post-secondary  students  did 
vocational  students  represent  each  year? 

Enrollments  (End-of-year  figures  contained  In  the  fiscal  reports  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Educatlcm) ; 


YMr 

TottI  (Mcoiidory 
•nd  post 
socoodtry) 

Ptrctnt  tstiniito 
•Socondtry  ofsUhlftt 
(9  to  12>     school  studonts 

Post 
Sfoondsry 

FtrctRt  ostimat 
ofaUstudofit 
svallabli  to 
•duettion  iflt 
hishschoo 

1171  

1170  

131,216 
124.959 
109,238 
92.437 

110.081  38 

104.837   

18 

ISO   

92,701   

79,002  32 

18.S37 
>  13. 435 

12 

>  secondary  studMts  tnrolltd  \n  rthnburstd  Brofnms  or  courses. 

s  Enrotlmtnt  ttof  Oct  1  li  tndHioMlly  SOOto  1,500  Ims  than  tht  tfld-of-tht^wr  figurt. 

Noti:  1973  fifuris  wt  r»  not  svtilibit  »t  tfti  timo  of  thi  prtptntton  of  this  ttstlniony. 

ENROLLMENTS  BY  PftOGRAM 

frogrtm 

1973        1972  1971 

U970 

1989       *  1972 

Africytture: 

Sscondsry  pfoirom   4.473  3,584 

mt-socondarv  profrsm .....              ....  600  437 

Oistfibutlvt  oducauon; 

Socoftdory  Pfofrsm   6.217  5.542 

PoJt-sscondsry  profram    1. 371  1, 613 

Htslth; 

Socondsry  proffsro.....   1,203  399 

Post-socondsry  program          ..  . ...........  2. 016  1. 708 

OccujMtion  proptratton  and  home  economics; 

secondary  proffim. .. . ..... ... . . . . . .  3. 786  1. 701 

Post-seoondary  program   $24  434 

Omco: 

Secondary  program. .. ...  .> ,  .> . .  .> . .  .x. ,   6. 140  5, 933 

PoJt-wcondary  program. , . .... . . ...... . ...  4, 558  3. 717 

Technical: 

Secondary  program     49 

Post-secondary  program. .....  .»> . . . -i.^. . .  2, 570  1, 761 

Trades  and  industry: 

Secondary  wogram.....   7. 267  4. 765 

Post-secondary  program . . .   6. 810  6, 513 


3.377 
453 

5,312 
1,545 

374 
1.638 

1,626 
408 

5.653 
3.581 

44 

1.693 

4.562 
6.247 


15.017 
530 

105.486 
57 

5.461 
2.967 

53  . 
2.1P5 

3,799 
7. 128 


3^246 
211 

2.053 
227 

173 
832 

442  . 

106  . 

13.937 
1.591 


794 

1.442 
3,024 


18,262 
889 

6,884 

1.906 

491 
2.687 


7.423 
3,581 

2.28? 

6.246 
8.818 


>  Secondary  figures  in  1970  also  includes  enrollments  in  elementary  programs. 

s  This  colomn  of  onrollmeflt  figures  for  1972  indicatr  the  number  of  students  in  each  respective  proram  atthe  bttiftninf 
of  tho  year  and  is  lecluo^l  to  serve  as  a  Imsis  for  cot  ;«arison  with  the  program  comdetion  figures.  The  secondary  orotrami 
are  ell  2-year  courses  of  study  except  agriculture  which  IS  a  4-year  program.  ^      »^nu«i,  priwanw 

Ethnic  Compoiition  In  Post-Secondary  Vocational  Schools.  (Figures  reflect  Oc- 
tober 1  headcounts  in  the  year  notedL  The  1072  figures  would  thus  be  within  FY 
1973.) 
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ftrctnt 

AiMrican  Spanish  fM.fterity 

Ytar  Indian  BlKk        Ontntai       Amtiican  Total  tnrollmtnt 

1973...>. 135  79  }1  91  322  I 

»72  19Z  99  28  125  440  2 


EnroUment  by  Sear.  (Figures  reflect  Incomi^ig  students  In  the  year  noted.  The 
10T2  ngurva  would  thus  be  within  FY  1073.) 


Post-Stcondary  Stcondary 


Mai)         Ftmalf  Malt  Ftinalt 
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Responses  to  Questions  Reoaboino  PL  92-318 

1.  What  can  you,  as  a  state  advisory  council,  do  In  your  state  to  assist  the  state 
commlHHion  as  ihey  fulftll  the  mandate  given  them  in  section  l(W6(b)  (1) 

Based  on  the  coroiA>sltlon  of  the  Advisory  Council,  as  required  by  the  pro* 
vLsluns  of  PL  1KMS76,  our  Council  does  provide  the  persptfctlre  of  a  diversified 
group  of  citleens,  users  of  educational  services,  and  representatives  of  the  edu- 
ontliinal  system  Itself.  Further,  the  experience  of  our  Council  since  Its  Inception  In 
urn  has  focused  on  the  need  for  equal  balance  In  fducAtional  services  between 
occupational  preparation  and  traditional  academic,  courses.  Our  Council  Is  aware 
of  the  obstacles  faced  In  an  efficient  and  affective  vocational  education  training 
program  when  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  not  acquired  by 
Individuals  leaving  the  secondary  school  system.  On  the  converse,  our  Council 
experience  suggests  an  understanding  of  the  problem  of  the*  Individual  who 
pursues  an  academic  schooling  through  the  secondary  years  only  to  arrive  at 
the  entrance  of  a  post-secondary  program  or  adulthood,  without  an  appredatlon 
of  the  broad  range  of  opportunities  that  exist  In  our  society  for  career  pursuits. 

2.  Are  you,  as  a  state  advisory  council,  prepared  to  accept  a  nonpartisan  posture 
Insofar  an  the  educational  establishment  Is  concerned  in  your  relationship  to  the 
state  conimIs>lon? 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  sees  Itself  as  an  advocate  of  total  demand 
for  educational  services  to  prepare  them  for  the  world  of  .work.  We  have  found 
It  necessary,  by  virtue  of  our  assignment  from  the  Congress,  to  consider  not  Just 
vocational  edticatlon  but  all  education,  as  evidenced  by  the  1973  Public  Report 
of  this  Council.  (See  attached  exhibit.)  In  short,  the  Minnesota  Council  would 
suggest  that  It  Is  currently  operating  as  a  non*partlsan  Influence  on  all  education, 
imrtlculorly  <*oncerned  with  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  availability  of  programs 
that  respond  to  the  Individual  citl^n's  ileeds,  hiterest  ,  and  abilities. 

.'I.  Do  you  see  yourself  as  an  advocate  of  vocational  education  or  the  division 
of  vocational  education  In  this  endeavor? 

Faced  w  Ith  the  alternatives  of  the  two  possibilities  vosed  by  this  question,  this'' 
Council  serves  as  an  advocate  of  vocational  education  rather  than  administrative 
machinery.  Further  than  this,  however,  our  Council  concern  is  for.the  availability 
of  training  services,  whether  tney  be  In  public,  private.  Industrial,  or  other 
occupation  preparation  centers,  to  meet  people  needs. 

4.  Is  the  expertise  of  your  council  capable  of  providing  across-the-board  advice, 
l.e.»  grades  K-16? 

Yes.  At  this  time.  The  record  will  show  that  In  Minnesota  this  Council  h£is  In 
fact  addressed  Itself  to  all  aspects  of  education  as  designated  by  the  acronism  of 
K-ie.  See  attached  1973  I*ubllc  Report. 

5.  In  making  recommendations  now,  and  po.«<sil>ly  with  the  state  commission, 
does  your  council  address  Itself  to  the  lnt(»rf;iclng  of  vocational/occupational: 
curricula  with  the  total  educational  picture? 

Yes.  (See  atUched  1973  Public  Report.) 
If  so.  How? 
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See  attached  107:i  Public  Reiwrt. 

If  not,  do  you  anticipate  chanjfing  your  approach? 

N/A 

Shoiild,  ill  fact,  State  Advisory  Councils  look  at  the  total  educational  picture  or 
addresH  themselves  solely  to  vocational  education?  .       *  .  . 

It  is  the  view,  and  lias  been  the  practice  of  this  Council,  to  approach  the  total 
wliicatlonal  pl'-ture  In  the  realization  that  vocational  education  does  not  exist  In 
Isolation.  The  ability  of  the  Individual  student  to  acquire  occupational  sklUs  in 
ViK'atlonal  progranis  Is  contingent  uiwn  how  well  he  Is  prepared  In  basic  human 
skills  in  previous  educational  experience.  Since  the  iiigher  education  systems 
represent  tlie  suppiv  source  for  most  administrators  and  many  teacliers  (»f  voca- 
tional programs,  whetlier  in  pre-employment  and  many  teachers  of  vocational 
proRrauis,  whether  in  pre-employment  education  or  pre-requlslte  teaclier  tralulnj: 
during  employment,  they  too  ore  a  sigulflcant  factor.  ^      .    -  ,0-0 

6  In  your  opinion  would  it  lieh'^^ve  Congress  to  rewrite  the  amendments  of  i»<-' 
(Title  X)  and  l)e  more  siiecltic  in  their  directives  for  educational  reform  to  the 
I'SOR? 

yes'  particulariy  in  tlie  language  of  Title  XII.  There  Is  a  need  to  more  closely 
correlate  the  reLponslbllitles  under  Title  X  With  the  structuring  provided  for 

under  Title  XII.  ^    .        .    ,  .     »  , 

7.  Do  you  think  that  ^  fresii  study  of  education  and  what  It  Is  doing  by  la> 
peol)ie  and  professionals  together  is  needed?  .     «      ,  .  ^ 

No.  Education  has  been  studied  to  deatli.  What  Is  needed  is  a  "market  demand 
approach  to  deflnin*'  the  specific  service  needs  of  our  country  and  a  consolidation 
of  a  siugle  plan  to  meet  these  needs.  The  continuous  role  of  advisory  councils.  In 
tliemseives,  'Mav  i)e<>pie  aud  professionals  together"  can  and  should  provide  all 
(he  Impetus  necessary  ou  a  continuing  basis  rather  than  an  Ad  Hoc  study  group. 

8. 1)oyou  think  a  State  commission  charged  with  making  a  plan  to  make  educa- 
tl(m  more  relevant  is  a  workable  idea? 

Yes.  See  attache<U073  rubllc  Report.  ^  ^,  _ 

9.  Is  education  capable  of  accepting,  If  necessary,  extreme  criticisms  and  digres- 
sion from  the  status  quo?  #  T>T  00  010 

This  Is  an  unfair  question  In  that  the  provisions  of  Title  X  of  PI.  02-318  repre- 
sent a  significant  re-direction  and  integration  of  educaUon  Into  a  sinkle  service 
agency,  rather  than  separate  Independent  systems  competing  with  each  other. 
Ail  human  beings  resist  change,  and  educators  are  human.  „^  «..^,o 

10.  What  can  you  as  a  Council  do  to  aid  your  State  commission  In  this  endea\or  * 
See  attached  1973  Public  Report.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

11.  Wouid  more  staff  or  funds  or  both  be  required?  If  so,  how  much  more  staff 

*"ourM?nn^ita^CVu^^^^  operated  on  a  philosophy  that  the  amount  of  dol- 
lars made  available  by  the  Congress  to  support  our  a^'tlvitles  Is  a  natural  gov- 
ernor to  the  extent  of  our  Council  activity.  Based  on  this  ph  losophy,  the  answer 
to  these  questions  rests  with  the  Congress  and  to  tlie  extent  that  It  uould  ^Ish 
advisory  council  iMirticii^tion. 

12.  If  the  State  commission  is  to  make  an  Independent  cTaluation  of  the  status 
quo.  should  it  not  be  an  independent  agency?  „  ^„ 

The  State  Commission  should  be  an  Independint  agency,  not  because  Its  respon- 
siblllty  Is  to  measure  the  status  quo  as  much  as  because  It  si  ould  apply  expertise 
to  the  measurement  of  educational  nceus  Independent  of  the  normal  constraints 
placed  ui)on  t**e  managenieut  organization  by  virtue  of  currently  available  or 
anticipated  limitation  on  revenue.  Unless  this  planning  agency  has  the  freedom 
to  objectively  Identify  and  price  out  optimum  educational  service  delivery, 
neither  the  executive  branches  nor  the  legislative  branches  of  federal  and  state 
government  will  have  an  Idea  of  how  much  money  should  be  spent  as  the  basis 
for  their  dei-ision  of  how  mucli  money  can  i>e  spent. 

\X  If  you  think  it  sliould  be  Indejwndent,  In  face  of  the  eternal  struggle 
iietween  higher  c  due.';  t  Ion,  secondary  education,  and  vocational  education,  would 
It  be  necessary  for  t.ie  Federal  guidelines  to  mandate  the  Independence  of  the 
State  Commission  from  these  three  groups? 

Yes. 

14.  What  can  your  advisory  council  do  to  facilitate  this  Infusion  of  occupa- 
tional education  into  all  levels  of  education  on  parity  with  academic  education? 
See  attached  1973  Public  Report. 
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15.  In  your  opinion  are  tlie  agencies  and  persons  involved  and  mentioned  in 
A-K  caimble  of  providinj;  the  exjiertise  necessary  of  the  State  commission? 

In  resjonse  to  this  quei^tion,  we  would  snggeNt  the  word  "of,  in  the  phrase, 
**of  the  State  Commission",  be  changed  lo  the  word  -for'*.  On  this  basis,  the  an- 
swer would  be  yes.  We  would  add  also  that  the  inclusion  of  persons  with  the 
expertise  sngK^ted  by  categories  A-K  in  the  membership  of  the  commission 
would  most  assure<liy  make  that  commission  better  able  to  meet  these  charges 
In  the  provlsiom*  of  Title  X, 

lil  Are  additional  categories  necesiary?  If  so,  what? 

Xo. 

17.  v'ould  the  r.S.  Olflce  of  Kdutation  re<]uire  as  members  the  agencies  listed 
in  A-K  and  stop  there  ? 

This  Council's  view  is  that  any  requirement  sujrge.^ed  by  the  USOB  estal)lish- 
ing  meniltership  on  any  state  commission  should  be  presented  as  a  minimal 
re<iuirement  and  should  permit—as  a  state's  rights  ijwue—the  option  of  each 
state  te  supplement  meuiliersliiii  responsive  to  the  political,  social,  economii;,  and 
ethnic  Concerns  of  its  state. 


Office  Memorandum 

State  of  Minnesota, 

January  9^  101^ 

To:  Allan  Shapiro. 
Fmm :  Mel  Johnson. 

Subject  Attached  are  the  questions  from  tho  National  Advisory  Council  on  which 
you  requested  commentary.  ^ 

1.  If  funds  were  held  over  from  year  to  year,  why  was  this  done? 

Federal  funds  have  been  hrld  over  every  year.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  amend- 
ment  allowing  the  carry-over  of  federal  funds  was  passed.  The  delay  by  Congress 
in  appropriating  monies  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  exi>end  the  funds  within 
au  appropriation  year.  In  most  instances  the  appropriation  has  not  been  made 
until  at  least  half  way  through  the  nscal  year.  Not  knowing  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  received  makes  it  impossible  to  conduct  programs  that  will  expend  the 
money  in  the  uist  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

2.  To  what  extent  has  your  Council  been  consulted  on  vocational  education 
policy  in  the  9tate  beyond  the  writing  of  the  State  Plan?  Please  give  examples. 

Council  activity  has  b?en  more  pronounced  in  areas  not  directly  affecting  voca- 
tional-technical education ;  therefore,  the  requests  in  regard  to  policy  formation 
on  vocational-technical  education  have  been  infrequent.  As  major  policy  decisions 
have  been  considered  by  the  State  Board  and/or  the  Legislature,  requests  have 
beeD  made.  One  example  was  the  area  of  tuition  imposition  in  the  area  vocational- 
technical  institutes. 

3.  To  what  extent  have  the  recommendations  contained  in  your  Council's 
evaluation  report  been  implemi^nted?  Please  give  examples. 

The  Council's  evaluation  .  ^iorts  have  contained  recommendations  that  have 
not  typically  been  directed  at  the  conduction  and  implementation  of  vocational- 
technical  education.  Council  "^ecommendationn  have  been  directed  at  Congres- 
sional legishitive  activity  and  educational  policy  in  general.  The  1973  evaluation 
report  doini  include  speclP  ^mmendations  that  are  being  carefully  analyzed 
for  implcrncntation  in  the  197..  ,^tate  Plan. 

4.  To  what  extent  does  tht  ";tate  Board  use  private  vocational  training  insti- 
tutions? Please  give  data  year  by  year. 

The  State  Board  does  not  individually  contract  with  private  vocational  train- 
ing institutions.  Individual  districts  conducting  vocational-technical  training 
classes  are  allowe*i  tA  contract  with  private  institutions.  'Vhere  economics  aurt 
quality  programming  can  be  obtained  through  private  institutions,  the  local 
districts  are  encouraged  to  participate.  Because  thi3  is  a  local  decision,  the  pri- 
vate Institutional  activity  does  not  appear  in  the  federal  reports.  In  those  pro- 
grams where  the  Division  has  had  a  more  direct  involvement,  such  as  MDTA, 
private  contracting  has  been  more  pronounced. 

5.  What  effect  ao  the  regulations,  guidelines,  and  management  practices  of 
rSOE  and  the  regional  offices  have  on  the  planning  process  in  your  State?  If 
there  are  problems,  plea«e  give  examples. 
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Tlie  r.S.  Office  of  Edncatloii  requlreiiieutH  for  planning  are  excellent  In  theory. 
However,  there  Is  a  ^eftcleiicy  l«  practice.  The  planuinK  requlrementn  arc  based 
on  the  anticipated  receipt  of  federal  dollars.  Because  there  Is  literally  no  Idea 
of.  the  level  of  federal  funding  during  the  planning  period,  the  planning  proce>« 
becomes  unreal.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  re^iulres  that  the  State  Plan  l>e 
)>tt*l»ared  In  a  mode  of  antlcliwted  (unknown)  funding. 

6.  Do  OE  requlreuifnts  result  In  an  understatement  of  the  neeils  and  of  the 
r^ourcen  tliat  would  be  retjulred  to  uieet  those  neeils V 

The  law  would  Imply  tliat  It  Is  Implicit  that  the  state  Identify  all  possible 
▼ocatlonal-technlcal  education  needis  However,  to  do  so  would  exiiend  consid- 
erable effort  In  Identlflcatlon  without  resources  available  to  meet  the  needs.  There- 
fire,  the  actual  iwilcy  has  been  to  allow  the  states  to  conduct  planning  within  a 
real  estimate  of  available  resources.  Thus,  tlie  result  Is  In  fact  an  understatement 
of  the  need,  but  yet  one  tJiat  is  practical  and  usable. 

7.  Is  the  planning  process  Inhibited  hy  a  lack  <if  adequate  data? 

The  statement  tliat  limdetjuate  data  exists  for  planning  is  generally  a  diver- 
sionary tactic  In  the  planning  process.  Those  o|i|)Oslng  the  plans  will  requent  an 
increased  amount  of  data  and,  when  confronte<l  with  It,  would  probably  not 
change  their  position.  An  enormous  amount  of  data  Is  presently  available  to 
educators.  However,  most  are  reluctant  to  expend  the  energy  to  peruse  the  data 
for  thir  decision-making.  Tradition  find  fear  of  change  are  more  inhibiting  to 
the  planning  prw«.^s  than  Available  data.  These  statements  are  less  true  in  long 
range  planning.  No  agency  or  Indl/ldual  has  yet  devised  a  crystal  ball  that  is 
accurate  In  predicting  uianimwer  supply  and  demancl.  However,  the  estimators 
devised  for  the  Division  have  thus  far  becii  successful, 

8.  What  forward  fundlngArocedures  would  permit  Federal  dollars  to  be  used 
most  efficiently? 

In  order  to  ade<|uately  plan  for  the  exi)endltar6  of  federal  dollars.  It  would 
be  necesHary  to  forward  fund  no  later  than  March  of  the  preceding  fiscal  yean 

tt.  U  jUta  accessible  to  the  Advisory  Council  to  allow  you  to  compare  goals 
as  stated  In  the  Htate  Plan  with  actual  accomplishmenta?  What  changes  are 
necessary  ? 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Division  of  V<^tlonal*Tecbnlcal  Education 
to  provide  the  Council  with  accomplishment  data.  Few  requests  for  such  data 
have  l>een  made.  All  requeste  have  been  resjwnded  to  quickly  and  completely, 

10.  In  your  State,  what  type  of  consideration  is  given  to  Parts  A,  B,  C,  and  D? 

Begnlar  Part  B  funds  are  used  predominantly  for  post-aecondary  vocational- 
technical  education.  All  students  in  the  Ktate  have  access  to  these  institutions 
and,  therefore,  the  state  constitutes  a  single  region.  Matching  fund  formnlas 
within  a  state  soch  as  Minnesota  Is  more  costly  in  accounting  than  in  providing 
the  Intent  of  the  legislation.  Also,  the  foundation  aid  formula  in  the  elementary/ 
secondary  schools  presently  exceeds  75  percent,  which  negates  the  ability  to  pay 
factor  in  rriatlon  to  the  level  of  federal  funding. 

The  concept  of  loeal  manpower  rwiuirenients  Is  almost  a  folly  when  relare<l 
to  over  430  school  dIstHcts,  The  State  lias  two  very  generallzable  economic 
at^»~lts  metro|>olltan  iuaustrialized  area  ami  its  outstate  rural  commnnities. 
Considerable  data  Is  drawn  by  the  State  educational  systems  In  attempts  to 
identify  manpower  needs.  These  efforts  have  been  somewhat  meager,  but  suf- 
ficient to  provide  a  sound  planning  base  within  the  vocational-technical  syste-n. 

Similarly,  the  exct>ss  cost  of  provl(!lng  vocational-technical  education  Is  dif- 
ficult to  gather  with  accuracy.  Ccaslderable  research  lias  been  conducte<l  in  thih 
area:  and  It  has  shown  that,  with  the  low  level  of  Pwleral  funding,  to  accurately 
refiect  its  Impact  would  cost  more  than  the  amount  prwided  by  the  Federal 
government  It  Is  anticipated  that  estimators  may  be  developed  in  this  area  that 
will  provide  for  adequate  conslderatioiL 

11.  Is  there  a  problem  of  demograplitc  data  not  accurately  reflecting  need? 
If  w).  please  give  examples.  ,     ,  ^  * 

TliU  question*  cau  be  perceived  from  two  leveU.  Demographic  data  at  the  State 
level,  as  depicted  In  the  State  Plan,  sufficiently  provides  for  State  level  planning. 
As  Is  the  case  with  most  data,  however,  as  one  becomes  concerned  at  the  micro 
level,  validity  l>egins  to  break  down  and  is  Inaaeq^iate.  Local  districts,  therefore, 
w»t»st  relT  on  the  foordlnation  of  activity  through  a  State  agency. 

12.  n'>  vocational  education  planners  receive  adequate  data  from  the  teiploy- 
ment  services?  Are  there  obstacles  to  cooperation?  Please  give  examples. 
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within  the  spwltlcx  mjulml  In  the  State  IMnu.  wuiiloynu'ut  M»rvl<-e  c'litii  is 
not  iitlllxed.  In  general  It  Is  not  avnilable,  and  what  data  Is  avallalde  Is  «ener«U.v 
Inade4|iiate  and  Invalid.  The  employment  service  Is  not  snlflciently  staflfetl  to 
meet  It«  obligation  In  reiwtlnR  this  data  to  the  Department  of  Mueathm.  Their 
lonR  ran«e  hrojectlons  within  ^vosn  categories  of  eniploymeut  are  titlllzwl  and 
have  pro>en  to  Ik?  excellent  Indicators.  SiK^lttr  cm|>lo>ment  area  project hnis  are 
generuteil  hy  the  Division  of  Vocatlonal-'l^lnilcal  ^Mucatlon.  Snch  <luta  Is 
annually  reviewed  »lth  favoralile  comment  by  the  l)e|Mirtment  of  lUaniwwer 
Services.  .  i 

13.  What  obstacles  stand  In  the  way  of  cooiwration  among  agencies  In  the  area 
of  economic  development  >  What  changes  should  be  nuide? 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  an  excellent  relationship  with  the  Department 
of  Ecimomlc  Development.  The  VcKatloual-Technlcal  DIvlsicm.  as  w?ll  as  the 
local  districts,  works  coo|»eratlvely  In  enconraglng  the  Imiwrtatlou  as  well  as  the 
eXiMiiision  of  business  and  Industry  In  Minnesota.  .   ,  .  * 

14.  Kxtrapolating  from  the  last  five  years,  how  long  will  It  l»e  before  your  MAte 
can  fnndsb  vocational  C(bicutloii  to  *all  persons  In  all  communities  of  the 

This  statement  would  Imply  that  all  persons  need  vocatlonrJ-technlcal  e<luca- 
tlon  At  the  present  time  we  believe  we  are  unable  to  serve  all  Individuals  who 
re<piest  v«K-atlomibtcch«lcal  education.  Tlils  Is  particularly  pronounced  In  the 
IKist-secimdary  programs.  An  extrai>olatlon  of  our  exi^nslon  over  the  last  five 
years  would  find  us  able  to  hcrve  the  present  level  of  reiiuest  by  lO^iO.  However, 
such  an  extrap<datlon  would  not  l>e  an  Intelligent  one  In  view  of  the  present 
financial  status  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  Also,  once  the  i^ersons 
re<piestinK  service  are  served,  there  are  und<mbtedfy  nmny  v.  ho  ('ould  benefit  but 
will  never  make  a  request.  ^       ^  . 

17,.  Arv  exemplary  programs  direiled  at  the  niHsJs  of  your  State?  hat  clmnges 
would  you  recommend,  and  wUy?  *  , ^  ^  % 

The  priorities  for  research  and  exemplary  exi)endltures  are  established  by  a 
state-wide  ctmmdttee.  Tlie  areas  of  need  are  prlorltlml  by  the  committee  and 
project  funding  made  In  line  with  areas  of  highest  priority.  The  system  Is 
eflScIent  and,  In  our  opliUon,  one  of  the  more  objective  approaches  to  the  dlstrlbii- 
tlou  of  research  and  exemplary  funds.  Tlie  Council  Is  represented  on  the 
c*ommittce.  ^        ^  ^,  ^ 

Itt.  Is  there  an  adeqimte  system  for  the  dissemination  of  the  findings  of 
research  and  exemplary  programs  In  your  State? 

Tlirongh  the  efforts  of  the  Itesearch  CoC'4*<llmitlng  I'nit,  re.^tearch  and  exemplary 
results  have  been  dlstrlbutwl  aulte  comprehensively,  of  greater  Importance  Is  the 
need  for  follow  through  In  providing  assistance  In  Implementing  and  utilising  the 
findings,  Neither  the  Division  nor  the  Research  Owrdlnatlng  I'nlt  Is  sufficiently 
staffed  to  make  this  iK>sslble. 

17.  Does  the  BiMird  of  Kdaciitlon  offer  financial  or  other  Incentives  to  loctil 
80htK)l  districts  to  Implement  programs  wldch  have  proved  successful  as 
exemplary  projects? 

There  has  not  l>een  a  consistent  Incentive  iwlloy  In  utillting  project  results.  In 
several  lustant^es.  however,  i»artlcularly  In  the  area*<  of  dlsad\-antaged  and 
handlcapited.  financial  Incentives  have  l»een  offered  to  encourage  schools  to 
implement  proven  programs. 

18.  With  the  decline  of  Job  Corps.  Is  there  now  a  need  for  residential  programs 
in  your  State?  Please  give  examples. 

There  Is  i)OssIbly  a  need  for  a  residential  vocational-technical  facility  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  However,  no  substantive  research  has  been  ccmdncted  In  this 
area.  Tlie  exl.-^tlng  economic  pressures  are  such  that  to  pursue  exploration  In  this 
area  would  seem  to  Ik*  a  iKJtentlal  disappointment. 

1?>.  What  si)eclfic  changes  resulted  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Conmll 
on  the  State  IMans  submitted  In  1971-107S? 

Minnesota  utillzetl  an  advisory  committee  long  before  the  mandate  from  the 
fe<leral  government  for  such  a  coimcll.  Therefore,  significant  historical  change 
is  dlflScult  to  as^^ess.  Since  VM>  the  Minnesota  Council  has  produced  several 
jiubllc  re|)orts  and  made  numerous  recommendations,  most  of  which  were  dlrecte<l 
towanl  the  total  educational  structure  at  the  state  and  federal  levels.  Tlie 
majority  of  their  recommendations  have  been  directed  at  either  the  Congress  or 
the  State  I-egislature.  with  little  action  1»elng  dlrect'.nl  toward  local  or  state 
governance. 
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20.  Does  the  public  lieartiiK  iimke  a  Kubntunttvc*  (contribution  to  the  planning; 
procesH?  What  changes  would  you  sujcgest  and  why  ? 

The  public  hearini;  serves  two  important  ^tnctions.  First,  it  provides  all 
Interested  i«rtieH  an  opiwrtiinity  to  contribute  or  rritlcixe  the  plans  of  the  Stat<* 
Btmrd.  There  is  jirobably  no  other  process  wherein  the  asMumnce  of  this  op{S)r- 
tiinity  could  be  made.  S^ond.  a  imblic  review  of  the  plan  Insures  that  all  policies 
are  known*  resulting  in  them  l>eing  uniformly  administered  to  all  iwrsons  and 
aicencies. 

21.  Have  separate  i»arts  C  through  I  helped  or  hindered  the  development  of 
vocational  education  in  your  rtate? 

The  mandatory  8et•a^ude8  have  made  considerable  contribution.  MoHt  Higniti* 
caut  contributions  have  been  in  the  areas  of  research,  exemplary  program»,  and 
work  study.  The  consumer  homemaking  and  coo|)erative  education  fimds  have  not 
made  an  much  visible  im])act  because  these  programs  were  soundly  established 
components  of  V(Xrational*technlcal  education  in  Minnesota  prior  to  the  1968 
Anieiidment.H.  Tlierefore,  they  have  been  less  visible.  In  all  instances  the  level  of 
funding  has  prevented  the  actual  accomplishments  intended  by  the  original 
legUlation. 

22.  Could  8ome»  or  all.  of  those  categories  be  effectively  consolidated  Into  a 
single  bloc  grant  for  vocational  education? 

Any  or  all  of  the  categorieK  could  be  block-grant  funded  provldiaf  the  .maeted 
legislation  gave  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educ^ttion  discretion  to  conduct 
the  activities.  At  one  time  it  was  suggested  by  the  adminhttration  that  all  funds 
lie  placed  under  Part  B»  which  would  be  a  consolidation,  but  could  possibly  pre- 
vent the  use  of  funds  for  programs  such  as  research  and  work  study. 

23.  Will  there  still  lie  a  need  for  State  Flans  if  there  is  consolidation?  If  so. 
do  present  state  ])lau  requirements  need  strengthening? 

It  is  antidimttKl  that  a  state  plan  would  always  be  a  necessity  regardless 
of  the  funding  distrilmtion  method.  At  the  present  time  the  TOcat«<.nal-tecbnieftl 
]>rogram  is  pre<lominantly  state  funded,  and  for  ♦he  receipt  of  the  state  funds 
a  program  budget  is  i>re])ared  on  a  biennial  basis.  The  program  budget  is  similar 
in  content  to  that  of  a  state  plan,  with  the  execption  of  the  administrative  nnn^e- 
dures  of  Part  I.  Present  state  plan  requirements  are  sufflciently  strong  for  the 
utilized  puri>ose,  which  is  justifying  the  need  for  federal  funds  and  portraying 
the  state  level  objet^'tives  to  be  accomplished  during  the  ensuing  year.  Strengthen- 
ing in  this  context  would  ))robabIy  result  in  additional  detail  in  the  plan  that 
W(»ul<l  1k»  KUtierflous  to  the  state  or  local  level  plan. 


MiNNCsoT.\  St.\tc  AovisoaT  Cou^at  ro«  Vocatioxal  Education. 

Saint  Paul  Minn..  December  U,  1973, 

ronuuissioner  Howard  Casmky, 

Secretary.  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Rdueation  iVocational  Education),  Seventh 
Floor  Capitol  Square  Huildiug,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

IH'jiZ  CoMiiissio.NER :  Federal  I-aws  providing  assistance  to  the  states  for  the 
Iirojmgation  of  vocational  education  tethnical  program:*.  sjiecilicaUy  Public  Law 
iKK57«,  will  expire  during  1975. 

In  anticipation  of  Congressional  action  to  amend,  revise  or  extend  the  current 
'  legislation,  the  United  States  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Worku  Committee.  Sub- 
committee of  Education  chaired  by  Senator  Pell  of  Rhttde  Island  and  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Education  rialM)r  Committee.  Sul)commlttee  of 
Education  chaired  by  Congressman  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  has  scheduled  a  neri^ 
of  Oversiglit  Hearings  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D,C,  sometime  after  March  1. 
1«74.  In  addition— it  is  our  understanding  that  the  Committees,  either  jointly 
or  inde|)endently  i»lan  to  hold  a  series  of  Oversight  Hearings  throughout  the 
nation.  Such  a  meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairmen  of  both  committees  have  s|)eciflcally  re<iuested  that  State  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Vocational  Education,  along  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  prepare  major  testimony  for  presentation  at  the  Oversight  Hearings 
lK)th  in  Washington  and  In  the  field.  This  request,  we  have  been  told,  is  in 
concert  with  the  ('ongressional  mandate  of  19<58  which  calls  for  AdWsory  Councils 
to  provide  a  major  source  of  data  and  recommendations  affecting  federal  leg- 
islation for  vnoational  education. 
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To  facilitate  the  work  of  our  &4  Advisory  CoundU  and  the  National  Council, 
a  neriefi  of  iMtgic  qoesUoni^  hare  been  drawn  with  a  rlew  towards  profiling  the 
effect  of  tbe  0988  Uw,  Tae«e  quentloiia  range  from  the  specifics  of  exactly  how 
much  money  each  sute  should  have  received,  what  each  did  receive  •PJ^^^™' 
tlonfi.  to  judgmenul  QuesUons  concerning  the  USOB  management  practices 
u»  a  Ktlmnluf  to  or  conrtraln  upon  providing  befn.  educational  services  for  the 

iiwmJe  of  this  nation,  ^       _  ^  *.w^  t\i«i-i«« 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  requeut  your  State  Board  a  and  the  Division 
of  Technical  EdncaUon's  asiOsuuce  In  the  preparation  of  our  responac  to  these 

^Ti^clofilng  a  list  of  these  quesUona.  You  will  note  the  specific  statutory 
identiflcaUon  «W57«  Is  Usted  along  the  left  hand  side,  Th* 

Let  me  also  Rhare  with  you  the  time  frame  tot  our  Council  s  activity.  Tbe 
Xatlon»i  AdTiM,i,  Cuundl  has  asked  that  each  of  the  states  have  the  wp^ 
to  tbe  qu«:tions  prepared  and  Into  Its  olBce  on  or  uefore  March  \;  IW.  Thia 
an^ans  the  Special  Committee  of  our  Council,  chaired  by  Balph  ^>j>»t»n«- JJ^" 
complete  Its  work  and  acUvlUes  In  time  to  present  to  tbe  February  14th  meeting 
of  Tbe  enUre  council  lU  report  and  recommendations.  -  ^. ^  -mi/nr 

Let  me  add  one  other  note.  We  recognlae  that  a  majority  of  the  data  and/or 
judgemental  informaUon  we  are  neeUng  from  the  department  can  best  be  dra\^n 
from  the  expertise  of  tb?  Division.  ♦ 

Tbank  you  again  in  advance  for  your  help  in  this  matter. 

Uy  — _   ,  Sccretcnf* 

Oi  i:sTJo.Ns  Foa  THt  Co.KsmiauTioN  or  State  Advisoey  Councils  RwAaoiNo  the 
Impact  or  the  Vocational  Eoucat!0?»  AME50Mr:«Ts  or  19tJ8 

f;rrUon  of  FuhUcUifr  »0^57t  Qme$Uon$ 

,jw>  •  What  amount  of  Federal  funds  has  your  fetate 
  rec*eived  In  eac^  of  the  last  Hve  years? 

If  the  full  amount  authorized  had  l»een  appropri- 
ated* what  amount  would  your  State  have  re- 
ceived In  each  of  the  last  five  years? 

What  amount  of  the  Federal  funds  were  actually 
spent  In  each  of  the  last  five  years? 

If  funds  were  held  over  from  year  to  year,  why  was 
this  done?  ,  ^ 

To  what  extent  has  your  Council  l>een  consulted  on 
vocational  education  policy  In  the  SUte  b**voT»d 
the  writing  of  tbe  State  PUn?  Tlease  give  ex- 
amples. 

,      ,  ...   To  what  extent  have  the  recommendations  con- 

^  '  talned  In  your  Coundl's  evaluation  report  been 

Implemented?  Please  give  examples. 
, .  1 )  -  .    To  what  extent  does  the  Sute  Boawt  nse  private 

^    vocational  training  Institutions?  ''lease  give  data 

year  by  year. 

122  —   What  has  been  the  allocation  of  resources,  in  total 

dollars  and  In  percentage  of  all  vocational  edu- 
cation dollars  spent  In  your  State,  for  each  of 
the  purposes  under  Section  122  for  each  of  the 
last  five  years? 

jC"Ml)(3)    li^ndlcapped  and  15%  for  disadvan- 

taged adequate  In  relation  to  need?  Please  docu- 
ment. 

Are  the  set*asldes  uned  as  maximum  allocations 
rather  than  minlmums  In  your  State? 

Is  there  maintenance  of  local  eifort  In  programs  for 
the  handleaiM^  and  disadvantaged? 

What  would  It  take  to  meet  the  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
in  your  State? 
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SUfcUon  of  Pubbc  /.'ler  90-^7$  Qut  Mtton* 

  WImt  ♦*ff(K:t  do  tlu*  rf«uIatioii5.  RUidtliiifS.  and 

management  pnictioes  of  USOK  and  the  rf«innal 
offiwH  have  on  tlu»  |diinnin>:  priMt-vs  in  your 
State?  If  tberr  an*  proidrnis.  jrive  example^. 

I>o  OE  rtM|Uir(Mnfnts  n-Mdt  in  an  nndor^tatenifnt 
of  tlu»  ntHHls  nnd  of  tlu»  n»sonrces  that  \\(»uUI  lu» 
required  to  ine<»t  those  imnln  f 

  Is  tlie  |dannin«  pnKv^n  inhiMted  by  a  lark  of  ade- 

qmito  data? 

What  forward  funding  pn>mlures  uouid  ivrudt 
Federal  dollars  to  In*  usetl  most  efficiently? 

Is  data  aw-essihle  to  the  Advisory  Coiiiiril  to  alK 
you  to  compare  goaU  ns  stated  in  the  State  Plan 
with  actual  acoum.jli.shraentsV 
.  What  chanites  are  neoeJisary? 

   In  Tour  State,  what  type  of  consideration  iii  given 

to  PartJi  A»  B.  C.  and  D? 

Is  there  a  problem  of  deuiopraphic  data  not  an  ii 
rately  reflecting  need.  If  ao.  please  «ive  exam- 

 -   I'o  vocational  edncation  planners  receive  &a%-^iiate 

data  from  the  employment  fserviivs?  Art*  there 
obaUdeH  to  cooperaiion?  I'leatio  Rive  examines. 
What  obstacleR  stand  in  the  way  of  <H)oi»enition 
tmong  agencies  in  the  area  of  economic  develoin 
ment?  What  changen  nhoald  be  made? 

  What  are  all  the  Federal.  State  and  local  dollar 

expenditures  for  vocational  edm^tion  in  each  of 
the  lant  five  years?  How  did  you  arrive  at  thia 
figure? 

Extrapolating  f;om  the  last  five  year**,  how  loug 
will  it  lie  before  ytair  .  :ate  can  fnrnisli  w^ctL- 
tiontl  education  to  **all  i»ers<ms  in  all  communis 
ties  of  the  State"? 

(C&D)  Se<-.  131-145   Are  exemplary  programs  directed  at  the  need*  of 

your  State?  Wha*^  olmnges  would  you  recommend, 
and  »vhy? 

Is  there  an  adequate  system  for  tlie  (iisseniiuatimi 
of  the  HndingH  of  resennh  and  exemplary  pro- 
grams  in  your  State? 
Does  the  Board  of  Kdmation  offer  financial  or  other 
incentives  to  local  school  districts  t  i  implement 
programs  which  have  prmed  suci-es^ifnl  as  ex- 
^  emplary  projects? 

(h)  Sec.  151-153   With  the  decline  of  Job  Corp*,  in  there  now  a  need 

residential  programs  in  your  State?  Please  give 
^  examples. 

(F)  bee,  101    How  is  the  one-third  mandated  for  the  disadvan- 

taged  being  usihI? 

ADDITIONAL  Ql'CSTION'S 

tra^nlngT^*''""*  «^<t»«ition  >tndents  in  your  state  find  Jobs  in  the  area  of  tluir 
Is  this  situation  l»etter  now  than  it  was  in  l!MW? 

Are  legislative  changes  needeil  relatetl  to  cwirdinution  of  training  or  job 
oiMMiings «  J 

How  many  students  were  enrolled  in  vocational  ♦'<lu<atinn  in  V(air  State  in 
each  of  the  In^t  fi\e  years?  How  many  were  in  ^eccmdary  .^ho^d  prfrtcranis  each 
year?  PoKt.<€H^mdar.y ?  If  possible,  please  aUo  gn>  br^-akdown  of  enrollment^ 
by  program  (e.g..  distributive  education,  agriculture),  by  ethnic  group  and  by 

What  i>ercentHge  of  all  secondary  and  l»ostso(ondary  students  did  viM-ationuI 
students  repre.<ent  each  year? 

H<»w  many  vocational  etlncation  teachers  have  taught  in  your  State  in  each 
of  the  last  five  >earsv 
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MINNK80TA  StATK  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

FOB  Vocational  Education. 
Saint  Paul.  Minn,,  December  11, 1913. 

M  :mo 

To:  Ri»bert  VanTries.  A.N>i^taiit  Counh5>.Mouer  for  VcHatioiiaM^^chuieal  Educa- 
tion. 

From:  Raluh  Whiting. 

On  llweiiUi(»r  17.  li>73.  Dorothy  Thoi  ip^on  wrote  to  Coumiissioiier  CabUiey  re- 
pirdiiiK  our  tontiuuiuiu'  ac  tion  iu  preiwration  of  testimony  for  cougre>sioMal  hear- 
ings on  VL  !H^-.j76.  Aci-ouUHiMying  that  letter  was  a  listing  of  questions. 

Attached  you  will  find  supplemental  ♦  uestions  which  we  would  appreuate  your 
CfUisideriug  along  with  Commissioner  C:ismey. 

SUPPLEMENiAL  QUESTIONS 

V^ZU){1)  What  siKKrific  changes  resulted  from  the  recommen- 

datiou.s  of  the  Council  on  the  State  Plaub  *ub- 
mitte<l  In  1971-1973. 

(3 J  Doo^  the  public  hearing  make  a  substantive  contribution  to  the  i»lanning 
l»rcHe<s?  What  changes  would  you  suggest  and  why  V 

GKNEBAL 

Have  separate  parts  C  through  1  hc!pe<l  or  hindered  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education  in  your  state?  . 

(*ould  some,  or  all.  of  those  categori-s  be  effectively  consolidated  into  a  singie 
bloc  grant  for  vocational  e^huation? 

Will  there  still  be  a  need  for  State  Plans  if  there  is  conNoUdatioa?  If  so.  do 
present  state  i»lan  requirenu-uts  need  strengthening? 


Minnesota  State  Aovisory  Council 

FOR  Vocational  Koucation. 
f^aint  PauJj  Minn,,  January  3, 197 4- 

>Ikmo 

To :  .lerry  Enright. 
From:  Allan  Shapiro. 

Ue  Oversight  Questions  for  the  Department  of  Kdncation. 

Tursuant  to  Bob  VaiiTrles  request  for  assistance  on  the  Oversight  question> 
to  be  answered  by  the  Department  of  Education.  I  started  using  the  Department" s 
files  and  reports  to  extract  the  necessary  information.  Mr.  VanTries  said  I  could 
a>k  am  one  on  the  5th  floor  for  help.  It  was  not  expressly  decided  whether  I  was 
to  an.swer  nil  the  questions  or  whether  members  of  tiis  staff  would  answer  the 
(lue.stions  that  pertained  to  their  area  of  expertise.  Since  some  of  the  questions 
rwpdre  an  opinion  or  judgment.  I  will  delegate  the  responsibility  for  answering 
those  questions  to  the  appropriate  Department  employee. 

I  should  complete  the  (luestions  I  will  be  answering  by  Mondav  and  will  meet 
witli  Mel  Johnson  (who  is  out  of  town  and  will  not  l>e  baclv  until  Monday)  to 
go  over  the  other  questions.  Hal  Birkland  has  received  a  copy  of  the  questions 
that  deal  with  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  and  will  forward  his  answer 
within  the  next  week,  week  and  a  half. 

MiN.NKSOTA  State  Advisory  CoirNcii. 

FOR  VOCATION.VL  KDUC.VTION. 

St.  /'(/«/.  .Minn..  January  7.  197 i. 
Memorandum 

To:  Ralph  Whiting. 
From:  Allan  ;*ihapiro. 

Re:  Progress  Report  on  Oversight  (*oramlttee  Assignment. 

As  of  Monday.  January  7,  nil  tlie  questions  that  the  Council  staff  would  be 
able  to  answer  from  the  information  available  in  the  files  of  the  Division  have 
been  completed  excei)t  for  tl  e  figures  for  1973.  These  figures  should  be  available 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 
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Hill  Birkliiiid  «ul»miri**(l  cuswers  tu  he  quehti(m>  on  the  handicapl)e(l  and  dis- 
i)Ovtutui:**d  ia  jh  utrwchKl).  Mel  Johnson  agreed  to  answer  the  re^t  of  tho 
(lUe'nioii'-  after  expressing  his  Miet  taat  this  wa^  really  the  Conutirs  respon^^i- 
UlLry  If  Mel  finishes  hy  the  end  of  the  week  as  promised,  all  the  Departnienl's 
«|iiesnont  should  l»e  answered.  Tliere  is  a  good  chance  that  the  answers  will  l»e 
lyjied  and  ready  for  uistribunon  to  the  committee  at  that  time. 


Ml.N.NK«OTA  SlATK  ADVISORY  CorNClL. 

FOR  Vocational  Kmx  \tio.\. 

*S/.  PauL  Minn. 

2iCn  E^AlrATI()^  .^tatlmevt — Mixvfsota  Stati;  Advisory  Council  for 

VOi  .VTJONAL  EurCATION 
INTRODUCTION 

>**f^'iitr.  l(^  tff  rul»lic-  I*cw  9(>-oT6.  includes  among  tlie  duties  of  state  advisnrj 
(•oiiiicix«  for  vocan(»im]  education,  the  Task  of  i»rei>aring: 

Rij  annual  evaluation  report  whirh  (i)  evaluates  the  efftK-- 

'  veiie*?s  of  vocational  education  programs,  jservice.'^.  and  activities  carried 
OUT  ill  Thi'  jear  under  revii*w  in  meeting  the  iirognim  objective>  set  forth 
.L  The  long-rance  program  plan  .  .  .  and  ui )  recommends  such  changes  in 
Kuch  pn>grams.  .services,  and  activities  a^  may  be  warranted  hy  the 
♦'Valuation  " 

^  Ir  pu*iT  jears.  tlie  SraTe  Tlan  was  coii<idered  by  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory 
<~^ouii"I:  T.I  ^be  mo.si  logical  evidence  of  thiv  activity.  As  a  result,  an  examina- 
'vn  of  ^be  >iTnTe  Plan  served  as  the  basN  for  the  evaluation  report.  But,  the 
^"i -^e  Viuh  uu^IlAuUU  for  That  puriH»se  ltecau>e  it  is  not  a  document  for  plan- 
ii-i:c  li.  re<]»oii<f  iH  hi<x  year\  evaluation  statement,  the  State  Board  of  Echi- 
-in  fiirnialized  Thi«»  fac^  ii\  stating  that.  "There  is  no  question  in  our  minds 
Ti.LT  rh*^  Plan  mformatu^ri  inadetiuate  for  an  accurate  judgment  in  reganl  to 
^1*^  crouis  and  ]»rioriTjev  cv-ablished  within  the  Tlan.  The  Plan  is  also  totally 
.niideonLTf  '.n  comniunicanng  the  accomplishments  t»f  vocational-technical  serv- 
t<r  ihf  StBTe  ■"  Based  on  The  position  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  hn^ 
iK-.-oni*  iiecefisar.^  to  lottk  \«ey(md  the  State  Plan  in  order  to  effectively  evaluate 
•^ii*  ♦'xreiiT  to  which  The  ueed>  of  the  |>eoi»le  of  Minnesota  are  being  .*<'erved. 

Th*^  Oonncil  j»o»^ition  that  v»»cational  education  cannot  be  surveyed  in 
i*«  i.tntm  Tiie  wh(»le  Pul  jefT  af  v(»cational  education  must  be  viewed  in  ccmjunc- 
*joL  witi:  1.:!  e(hicaTi(jn  Thiv  is  uece<.sary  l>eca«se  vocational  education  is  not 
ui.reit^ed  U'  and  dn  Mrce<l  f r  nn  such  areas  as  career  preimration  in  the  elenieu- 
■i.rr  f.iid  secondary  s<:'h(K»ls  or  vocational  rehabilitation  to  prepare  the  hand!- 
••iv)i}i'»tl  fnr  the  world  of  wf)rk.  or  even  from  the  re*«ponsibility  of  universUies  and 

»:i*»xre«'  '\  «;upi»ly  teacher^  and  educational  administrators  in  voca'iona'  scnools. 
Th*^  Mnii)e*<ora  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  addressed  this 
orojifjfT  picrnrf'  ^n  the  1078  I^iblic  Report  to  the  i>eople,  the  Governor,  and  the 
I^risianire  of  Minnesota.  ( See  attached  exhil)it  » 

A'r«>T  hr'-.nc  the  opi»orninity  to  hec^omc  familiar  with  occupational  and 
I  "jnh'mi-  '•''ufiitioT)  m  other  states,  the  menil»ers  (,f  the  Council  are  convinced 
M.r:  Nr.i.ricsonr^  education  «v«;tein  i<i  the  l>e.«:t.  But.  no  matter  how  good  education 
i<  1  M.imesoTfc  comT»ared  with  other  states,  it  is  not  much  good  to  the  individual 
M,nii*»sorar.  who  ran'T  get  the  sen- ices  he  needs  ba^ed  on  his  interests,  needs  and 
jJuliri"-  The  small  child — white,  black  or  red — who  is  turned  off  by  education 
J  :  tp*^  OUT  Itefore  be  i«  able  to  acquire  the  skill>  to  l>ecome  a  self-sufficient 
nieii.lH^r  of  <«»c)etT  conlrl  care  les«  that  Minnesfita's  system  is  numl^er  one.  It  is 
17  ^hi-  sun:  That  we  ^»ffer  the  recommendations  of  the  li>73  Public  Report. 

Ih  cfuiclasion.  n  iduk:  l»e  stressed  that  the  Council  does  not  intend  to  l)e  a 
•hon.  the  mde  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  We  provide  a  supportive  serv- 
Lud  i.rf  11  n  intt»rral  pan  of  Minne*<oTa's  educati<mal  structure.  It  is  o\ir  sin<-ere 
boj»^  -ht.:  thi*-  '  valuation  statement,  containing  specific  recommendation^  for 
iiupTi^  Aic  edu^iitional  ^iervicev  will  .serre  as  a  (•ntal\st  for  progressive  change  in 
:he  <:a:e  s  educatioiiK^  *fysteiu 

ISSUES 

The  ^oDowinc  are  the  is«ue«  of  conr^rn  to  the  Council,  along  with  our  recom- 
ninic5anon««  for  The  injj>rovement  of  vf»cational  education  in  the  State  of 
Miiine*<ora 

o 
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Administrative  ' 

(1)  Need  to  Increase'  \mh\W  awnrcness  oi  tho  i»rlorltle.s  and  bases  for  rc>oun»o 
nllocHttoii  III  vocational  education.  ,      .     ,         .     .     i  .  i 

Recommemlation.^UK'ixl  rcjtlonal,  nml  state  educational  aKenolcs  ilevelop  tiiid 
disseminate  clear  |)ollcles  and  j)rograiiis  for  resource  allocation. 

{2)  Funding  vocational  education. 

Kecommendation.^ln  view  of  the  IncreaslnR  demands  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, funding  In  this  area  should  l)e  f?lven  \ilRh  priorities  hy  the  State  Legislature 
and  the  Governor.  In  the  face  of  ciithach,  they  failed  to  restore  e<iultahly  funds 
to  vmallonal  education  in  spite  of  the  strong  rcconiiuciidations  of  the  State 
Board. 

<3)  rnder  iitlllzatlon  of  aJternative  educatlomil  Institutions. 

Ucammcndatiun.'—ia)  The  adoption  of  a  jwllcy  to  use  surplus  classroom 
.M>ace,  including  the  use  of  Incentives  to  meet  the  changing  enrollment  problems 
and  prevent  the  unnec»es.sary  use  of  tax  dollars  on  new  structures  when  buildings 
In  other  educational  Institutions  oi?erate  at  much  less  than  full  capacity. 

ih)  When  laibllc  schools  are  unable  to  provide  educational  st»rvlces  to  students 
lH»caii>e  of  liuiiteil  human  and  financial  resources  within  the  local  districts,  the 
State  Hoard  should  encourage  the  utilization,  on  u  tx)ntractlng  basis,  of  non- 
public i)rt>prletarv  schools,  non-profit  schools,  and  other  occupational  training 
systems  that  meet  the  rigid  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  and  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(c)  In  order  to  reduce  the  total  economic  cost  to  the  local  taxpayer,  each  local 
schcM)!  district  should  examine  and  review  costs  of  wcujMitional  skill  development 
programs  and  consider  utilizing  existing  private  school  facilities  and  services 
before  Ijeglnnlng  or  expanding  programs.  ,    .  u  ^ 

{4)  Promote  an  a:\arenes8  of  vocational  programs  and  students  tnroughont 
tlie  state  on  the  part  of  employers. 

Kccommcndation.— The  establishment  of  an  Information  center  to  be  operated 
lu  close  cooi)eratlon  with  local  placement  agencies,  counselors  and  man|K)wer 
organizations.  .i  . 

(5)  Use  of  placement  records  as  a  determinant  of  program  continuation  In  a 
way  which  j'elects  students  on  likelihood  of  success  rather  than  on  student  needs. 

HeeomvKAdatifm.—Tlxe  Council  ap|)reclates  the  State  Board'u  reasons  for 
phasing  out  programs  based  on  placement  record— that  of  Insuring  the  most 
etficleut  use  of  each  tax  dollar— but  we  recommend  aa  analysis  of  the  reawm 
for  a  i)rogniurs  poor  placement  record  before  dropping  that  program  completely. 
(Consideration  should  l>e  given  to  student  need  by  exiwiidiug  the  curriculum  or 
developing  8i»e<lal  programs  to  provide  the  basic  fikllls  neces.sary  for  high  risk 
students  to  coni|>t»te  si  wssfuUy  In  vocational  courses. 
The  second  class  status  of  vocational  education. 

Hvcommntdation. — Orient  counselors,  school  administrators,  and  others  toward 
the  ccmcept  of  carter  education. 

(7)  Derermlimtloii  of  citizen  needs. 

Rfcommcndatton.^iti)  In  order  for  the  educational  system  to  be  more  re.«spon- 
sive  to  the  l^eople  of  our  state,  a  higher  l)rlorlty  must  be  given  to  a  system  of 
neerls  assessment.  Such  needs  assessment  uin.st  begiu  :»t  the  level  closest  to  the 
peoi)ie  being  serve<l,  whether  it  be  in  the  community  where  elementary  and 
secondarv  etliicatlon  is  provided,  or  in  the  institutions  belonijlng  to  the  state 
»»vstcm.  Tlic  respoM>il)illtv  and  aiithoj  ization  to  analyze  and  vary  proces;?  should 
lie  at  tile  local  level.  In  addition,  the  local  unit  should  be  liel^  accountable  at  the 
state  level  for  lt<  prtMliiot.  ^  ,  * 

(h)  NiHils  asses»»raeiit  should  be  resiionsive  to  Individual  needs,  not  just 
organlzlitlonal  or  connnnnlty  ncfds.  As  an  example  a  rural  school  system 
experiencing  migration  slumld  offer  occupational  training  programs  not  only 
siipportlve  to  an  ngrieiiltiiral  economy  hut  anticipating  the  employment  needs 
of  i»erson>  lea\ing  that  community  for  urban  or  Industrial  business  employment. 

Eqmtahlc  Kducational  Opportunitjf 

(S)  The  need  for  more  practical  methwls  of  assuring  erjual  opportunity  for 
all  students  regardless  of  race,  national  origin,  or  sex.  ,    ^  ,  ,    ^,        ^  , 

Ifrcommcndation.—ia)  Expand  action  programs  ado|)ted  by  the  State  Board 
to  further  the  goal  of  e<|ultable  opixirtunlty  for  all  citizens  of  Minnesota. 

(Ii)  The  State  Board  should  actively  recruit  minorities  at  the  professional 

^^^u]  Implement  f\n  affirmative  action  nrogram  to  serve  hierb  risk  minority 
students  as  proposed  In  the  rec<mmiendation  following  issue  No.  6. 
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mm^^SlInK^'  handlcapiKid  for  equitable  services.  „ro- 

of^SS^~«„d  P^era-^s  to  deflne  the  needs 

.ntVXl'^r.Sfnr^^^^^^^  'or  .nfonnat.on.1  Input 

efl^r^fcd^'.L>?^^S„^eJf  Of  - Education  should  m,.e  „,ore 

Conncll  calls  upon  the  State  I^ji^lslature  for  lanifuaM  reooimlzinir 
the  State  Board  and  other  educational  agencies.  *  council, 

p^^?*?  ^^lii^'Z.''^  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  meeting  Thursday,  the  18th  of  October.  if)73.  vocational 


MiXNEBOTA  State  Advisoby  Couxcil 

von  VocATiONAt  Kducatiox, 
«  ^oini  Paul  Minn,,  April  12,  im, 

"h\Se"^;a  S^^^^^^^^^ 

fi^^'^P1?l^!^^"^^^.r??n^.^tn''*^^^  ^^'^^^^  vocational  Education  Issued  its 
w««ir?^rL  .?T^      V^^^'  the  desks  of  Minnesota's 

.^L^if  ^^iLiS^K^'^^illf  ^^"^  Session.  The  major  emphasis  of  that 
KnnS  !fnf !  ^^mt\on  of  the  purposes  of  e<lucaYion 

in  Minnesota  and  a  re-worklng  of  the  laws,  administrative  machinery  and 
related  considerations  by  the  Minnesota  Le^slature 

The  needs  cited  in  1970  still  etist  at  the  writing  of  this  second  reoort  The 
^""^f^JL^t  ^S'*"^"  expre*!  over  two  yeaw  ago  arfX  sX  t'oda^^ 
magnified  by  considerations  of  tlie  prospect  of  federSl  revenue  sharlnrand 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  for  responsive  educational  services 

presented  not  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  prol»lems.  For 
that  purpose  we  would  refer  you  to  the  3070  report.  Rather,  this  report  attempts 
o  make  concrete  and  specific  recomendatlons  for  Impro^lnp  educatUmal  se?^^ 
I'ln'^'ll.'^^^r  These  rP^nmmendatlons  are  submitted  with  the  hop^  ha?  thev  w^ 
rtflllS  Eclair"''  Minnesota  and  their 

  Ralph  S.  WnmNo.  Chairman. 


Minnesota  State  Advisory  Coitncil 

FOR   VoCATIOXAI.  RniTCATlON. 

(iaint  Paul  Minn. 

OmcKM 


Ralph  S.  Whiting.  Chairman 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Vice-Chairman 


Edna  SchwartK,  Secretary 
Willie  Adams,  Treasurer 


Meubess 


Donald  Ackland.  Lake  Crvstal 
•Willie  Adams.  St.  Louis  Park 
K<lwln  Bleber.  Redwood  Falls 
Rosemary  Blel.  Ortonvllle 
John  Butler.  Richfield 
Harry  Carlson.  Cloquet 
Mabel  Cason.  St  Paul 
Carlyle  Davidiien.  Coon  Rapids 
Gene  Dawson.  Eveleth 
•George  DeLong.  St  Paul 
Rettle  Friberg,  St.  Paul 
George  Oehllng.  Grand  Meadow 
Rodney  Hale.  Cottage  Grove 
Richard  Hamilton,  Wlllmar 
Robert  Hermann.  Litchfield 
ESdward  Hudoha.  Minneapolis 
Flarry  Kane.  Minneapolis 
Larry  KItto.  Eveleth 


Sherrie  Lindborg,  St.  Louis  Park 
Joseph  Halinski.  New  Prague 
Alfona  Mareab.  Red  Wing 
Donald  Metz.  Marshall 
Paul  Muller.  Minneapolis 
James  Nash.  St.  Paul 
Zelma  Nelson.  Richfield 
Chatics  Nlch(rf8.  Brooklyn  Center 
•Philip  relchel.  Bloomlngton 
James  Pengra.  Jackson 
Ray  Solem.  St^  Paul 
Edna  Schwartz.  St.  Paul 
David  States.  Minneapolis 
•James  Swanson,  Richfield 
•Dorothy  Thompson.  Faribault 
Ralph  Whiting.  Newport 
Ann  Zweber,  Duluth 


O    'Members  of  the  1D73  Public  Report  Committee. 
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DEFINING  TlIK  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION 

1  Sr?7' ^F*\  a  complete  dally  schedule  of  school  work 

ana  to  fnimi  the  minimum  requiremenU  for  gradnation  as  established  by  ihe 
State  Board  of  Education."  The  above  quotation  from  Minnesota  Statutes  is  per- 
hai»  the  closest  to  a  definitive  charge  of  educational  purpose  In  Minnesota  the 
most  Bpeclflc  commitment  to  serve  the  people  of  our  State.  It  Is,  also,  language 
removed  by  action  of  the  1971  Legislature  without  substitution. 

♦  Performance  accountability"  demands  and  pressures  on  the  allocatlo?^  of 
dollars  to  support  the  various  educational  systems  Is  :LIIr.;i*iM,;«  ;*aTC  ^cached 
a  crescendo  In  the  last  two  years.  Rising  costs  of  paying  for  education  faced 
by  the  taxpayers,  decreasing  enrollment  In  maay  of  onr  educational  programs, 
and  the  general  Instability  of  job  opportunities  In  our  naUon*s  work  force  have 
all  contributed  to  what  can  only  be  termed  a  public  ""dialogue  on  education." 

Contributing  also  has  been  a  growing  willingness  on  the  part  of  individual 
eitiaens,  and  groujjs  of  citliens,  to  seek  redress  in  the  courts  against  injustices 
and  Inequitable  services  by  government  Federal  courts  In  AUbama,  Callfomift, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Washington,  D.C.  have  been  asked  to  clearly  define 
the  Indlvlduars  basic  rights  for  con^lderctlon  and  service  by  tax  supported  edu- 
catlonal  institutions*  These  plaintiffs  have  suggested  that  basic  constitutional 
guarantees  if  not  for  specific  educational  services,  demand  equal  treatment 
under  the  law,  and  equitable  educational  services  for  each  and  every  citiien. 

For  example.  In  a  Washington,  D.C.,  court  decision,  the  inability  of  the 
school  district  to  finance  the  cost  of  educational  services  for  handicapped  becam;e 
of  prior  commitments  to  the  rest  of  the  population  hus  been  rejected.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  Minnesota  may  find  itself  faced  with  a  federal  court 
suit  by  one  class  of  citlxen  or  another. 

There  Is  a  need  to  define  educational  services  In  Minnesota  so  as  to  provide 
the  basis  by  which  the  taxpayers  can  understand:  (1)  what  services  they  are 
buylntr,  (2)  what  Is  the  cost,  and  (8)  what  are  the  benefits.  The  annual  invest- 
ment of  «tate  tax  dollars  for  educational  aids,  programs,  and  state  systems  will 
represent  the  use  of  54<  out  of  every  dollar  expended  by  the  State.  This  Is  the 
proposal  to  the  Legislature  by  Governor  Anderson  for  the  197S-75  biennlum. 

Historically  we  have  considered  education  as  a  preliminary  service  to  living 
in  an  adult  society.  In  an  age  when  the  average  worker  Is  faced  with  Job  dis* 
placement,  techiiological  change  and  a  growing  aaipnnt  of  free  time,  definition 
must  be  given  to  the  continuing  responsibility  of  education  to  serve  the  citiaen*8 
ueeds.  Defining  of  this  educational  service  can  also  lead  to  a  maximiiation  of 
the  iuvestment  being  made  by  the  citlsens  of  Minnesota. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PUHPOSE 


The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  suggests  that 
education  has  three  fundamental  services  to  render  to  the  citizens  of  our  state. 

BASIC  nCMAN  SRIIX  De\'£LOP^ENT 

Second  only  to  the  family,  education  must  serve  the  individual  to  develop 
iiientaU  physical  and  social  capabilities.  Basic  tools  of  communication — the 
ability  to  speak,  to  write  and  to  read— have  long  been  recognised  as  skills  to  be 
develoi)ed  through  our  educational  process.  Our  schools  mmt  help  the  Individual 
understand  the  nature  of  the  society  In  which  we  live  and  how  It  relates  to  the 
individuals  as  a  contributing  citizen  of  the  community,  nUte,  nation,  and  tlie 
w*orld. 

PREPARATION  FOK  A  CAREER 

Education  must  serve  to  pre|)are  the  Individual  for  a  career  in  adult  life.  This 
resiionslbillty  must  Include  providing  a  spectrum  orientation  to  the  various  ca- 
reer opportunities  In  Minnesota  and  our  nation.  Such  an  orientation  to  the  '^world 
of  work"  can  be  presented  with  a  dual  goal.  It  can  give  meaning  to  all  educa- 
tional ex])erlenc'e8.  It  can  act  as  a  meciianlsni  for  providing  a  basis  for  the 
Individual  to  measure  Interests,  needs,  and  capabilities  against  the  opportunities 
that  exist  in  onr  K)ciety. 

I^yond  this  survey,  there  is  n  need  for  education  to  give  the  individual 
exi>lor8tf)ry  experiences  which  will  enable  each  to  test  capabilities  against  career 
opiK>rt unities  so  that  each  of  us  may  determine  which  career  ladder  to  climb. 
In  this  (-ontext  it  should  )>e  recognized,  also,  that  the  ro!e  of  the  mother  and 
^    hoineuiaker  represents  cart»er  de<isions  for  some. 


4^ 

Having  assisted  tlie  individual  to  survey  and  determine  a  coucse  of  career 
fctioni^^ui^lion^lias  a  re^ponHiUUlty  lo  provicle  for  the  tasic  skill  development— 
$,,^it4o^ilectafa  pr.j)l)y8ical<  .Xbl»^«h^^  give^  individual,  npoil-leavin|;  tlie 
CQPipulsovy  i^dhicaUoa  ycari^w  a>  marketable  Job.  skill  or  mi  ioundation  on  which 
turtl^  ediV^liooaLe^rieHC^imitr  '»eTelop:tl»  talents  for  more  aopbitticated 
career, (jempete^^iei,  -s  ■  j  ■  i»    ;    .  i>      j- •  : 

^The  'setf  interest^  of  ,tbe  Btate  of  Minneeota  dtmand  that  eduration  have  a 
^onUti^uing  suppprt,  cole  iu  atmistlJOg  tlie  individual  in  a  career;  It  mnst  trtand 
ready  <^o.  pcovide  jsupport  services  to  facilitate  the.  updating  ^ol  indtvidualK* 
tal.enta  an4vai)ti<^PVit9ry«  t9  lecbaical  obance,  professional  evolutian  <auid  emerg- 
ink  o^^vm\im^  Mv^tiqn  muM  ftiso^  provide  the  vehicle  by^.whicb^lie  individ- 
ual fHtt,.»e€i;.t(^  iOMl^ve  career  status  :b3t.;piieviding  -support)  wvices  for  the 
upgrading  f^K)  Iga^wicj^  i^Aa«(fimiUy».-iti  the  ve8iK)a0ibilit;sR/ofi  dareer  sui^rt, 
edjupation  itmat  proT^d^  the  op^HV^tmitiK  loc  :t|ie  Ijodtridoal,  who  ia  fticedtwith 
joU  opalescence  pr  economic  displaeementv  the  opportunity  fpr  retraining. 

,.".1  ..J.    ;  .  r,  .....  «iuifAi?iENav«^HgNT.»e«;?tncpa;  --^•r. 

E^fititfon'  has  tiidltiQnallJ^"J&|^i^'<^^^  wi^  9ejrviag 

Intellectual  capiw^ties  of  <Jiti^9f;>^.apwe*?iRpohjV)(^  p^loji^byt.  art, 


d  mor^  6ophl^lc»t;^  lcn6wle(i&  of  qur  j 


 ^  ^-^  ^  edge  or  9Ur  poj0^uc4^{.gi^Q  i^^l^fi^i^^il^^^^^^f!^ 

prpvW^*  inifejlecftfW  self-fyafiUmerit'  for  tl^e  lfl^^dw^j[vy"i«ep,  Spd&  fiilftqment 
cahpot.be  tied  to  caree*  activity  or^tije  bard  Ap^iyste.^of  ,c98t.T^wflt^>w4^ 
tot  either  the  iudiWdual  ox  om;  State."  /  .  , ,        , ;  .  i  j<  ^i.xur      .1  V 

Durldg  tbe  years  pi  mandatory:  scyljqbl^ fitten(jjayfi<|frj^     age» J.throug^iiM  In 
innnesoto-educAtion  should  provide  a  survey .^afW^JlW)^  the.j?ptfiDgal 
for  l^uman  kno\vled«;e  for  ^jtellecti^l  Mlf^fuimfmcftt  ,     .  /^rr 

V^p  Uve  in     age  when  the  demand^  on  t^e  4naivt4;4al>>tip^jip  fam  ^)con^ 
are  dttolnlshlng.  We  Oye  in  9  society  wl)Jcb[anticlpate^  tpe  era.  of  the  threfi  and 
four"  day  work  week,  that  already  toctsts  for  xi^nj  of  ow  'plwanSt  ^Jdncatloh 
lias  « 're»ponsU)yity  to  antktpate.and  respond  to  tnls  msufe  tinve  market^  .^t 
has  the  opportunity  to  provide,  l^t^n^nj  enrichment  program  eppwtunities  for 
adults  to,^ye  true  meaning  to  the  potfntljil  of  man  to  ^k,  k^wl^e  for  the 
^eof  knowledge.";. '      7>     .V ,  '     ........    ..:     i„-..<  \     :  aj  ; 

(•  7  m.    ' '      't  'Mr:    K    t.  SEBVJttES  /;      , .  .  ...  ... 

•And.  most '(if  iill;^tb«f  statntory  definition  of  education  pnrpps^i  mttfit  cdhclsely 
'defthe  the- fe^t)onsibimy*t6"^tve  the' p^ple  of  .Mlrinesota  iriaivldtislly  aiifl 
collectively.  ..  ^  ■  •  ,  ♦ 

Relating  Purpose  to  Resoubce  Allocation 

The  adoption  ^f  definitions  of  educational  purposea  should  provide  a  basis  for 
establishing  resource  allocations,  tax  dollar^  must  be  expended  fpr  education  to  : 

(1)  Support  the  range  of  services  which  ate  the  i^^dponslblllty  of  ediKration 
and  a  reflection  of  the  responsibility  of  government ; 

(2)  E2quitably  serve  every  citizen ;  and 

<3)  Provide  specific  proguims  designed  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual and  our  State. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  use  of  public  funds  for  educational  services 
must,  by  priority,  be  earmarked  for  assisting  the  individual  in  the  general 
category  o.  basic  human  skill  developmenu  This  is  a  constitutional  guarantee 
auggcAted  by  our  Minneeota  Constitution.  In  the  judicial  decisions  handed  down 
to  this  point,  there  Is  an  Imirtied  recognition  that  the  service  rolfe  of  education  is 
foundational  to  the  individuars  capabilities  to  exercise  citizen's  rights.  This 
service  should  help  the  individhal  to  acquire  the  skills  of  communication  and 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  to  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

The  secom^  purpose  of  educatimi  suggested  by  the  Coundl  nuiy  not  be  a  basic 
ronstituUonal  right  of  each  citixen.  but  there  should  tie  no  questim  the  assistance 
provid^l  the  indiriduftl  in  n^aklng  a  career  selection  does  have  ^  direct  self- 
interest  for  the  ^itate  of  MInnesdta  and  its  Uxpayers. 

NumerouH  e:^mples  could  be  cited  to  make  this  point  Public  tax  support  to 
.wble  the  Individual  to  complete  a  collegiate  degree  program  has  a  direct  bene- 
fit The  college  graduate  earning  an  average  of  919,454  per  year*  contributes  an 

^lumrt^t  ''OlMft  U  Educational  Statittiet.  1971  Bdttion.  U.S.  Deptrtmeat  of  Reoffli. 
BdacAttott  *  Wttfare. 
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average  of  $1,030  In  Stnto  Income  taxes.  Assuming  oollejfe  ^cfaduatlon  at  or  about 
age  2i  and  a  working  life  extending  to  Jige  65»  this  H»i)rpf;ents  a  return  of  $45,320 
In  direct  Income  tax  payiixents  tor  any  investinent  of  pulillc  funds  to  help  that 
Individual  get  a  degree.  Tlie  added  payments  of  federal  Income  taxes,  sales  taxe*<, 
excise  taxes,  and  the  ability  to  ac<iulre  property  with  resulting  payment  of  prop- 
erty  taxes  all  can  l>e  calculated  In  to  establishing  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  the 
jaibllc  investment  In  that  person\s  collegiate  education. 

Like  co8t'l)eneflt  considerations  fhould  ali^o  be  ajjplleci  to  other  citizen  groups. 
As  an  example,  tlie  average  cost  if  Institutional  care  for  a  mentally  retardwl 
jierson  Is  $0,600  jwr  year.  That  sa.nie  Individual— If  provided  services  within  a 
coummnlty  setting  with  opportunities  for  day  activity,  work  activity,  and  shel- 
tered workshop  employment— coy ts  the  .taxpayers  only  $4,600  per  year— a  savings 
of  $2,000  per  year.  Assuming  a  comparable  productlviyr  span  for  the  mentally 
retarded  compared  with  the  college  graduate— a  period  of  some  44  years— the 
savings  to  taxpayers  in  Mlim<«ota  Is  some  $8^^000.  *    ^  . 

The  analogy  suggests  that  the  ser^ces  given  t<>  a  mentally  Retarded  person 
on  a  cost-benefit  analysla  can  save  the  taxpayer$  of  Minnesota  nearly  two  time? 
the  like  Int-ouie  from  a  single  collegiate  graduate  paying  Stat^  InconjJ.  taxes. 
Like  <-«st4>eneflt  considerations  can  and  should  l)e  Applied  to  the  provision  of 
educational  services  for  other  phy.slcally  handicapped  persons,  persons  In  our 
correctional  Institutions,  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups;  persons,  because 
tliev  lack  job  skllb,  on  our  welfare  rolls,  and  persons  who  find  themselves  un- 
employed by  virtue  of  technological  change  or  business  relocation. 

The  eKtabllshment  of  educational  funding  priorities,  hased' W'hieetlng  con- 
stitutional guarante4?s  find  cost  benefits  t(i'  oitr  «tate.  Is  w'sponslve  to  the 
question  of  the  taxpayer  s  ability  to  support  ^ucationai  Ker\1ces.  This  Councir 
believes  In  t'le  necessity  of  cost-benefit  budgeting,  of  exi^endlng  tlie  available 
dollars  on  the  basis  of  assuring  the- taxpayers  of  Mlnne.<M)ta  the^  greatest  ^'#r  tlieir 
investment.  .      ^  ' 

Providing  for  self 'fulfillment  of  the  Intellectual  capacity  of  the  dtisen^has 
also  been  Identlilcd  as  a  purpose  for  education,  one  which  deserves  ptibllc 
su)>))ori  without  consideration  of  cost  benefit  in  terms  of  dollars' and  centa  It, 
too,  denmnds  public  support  to  the  extent  of  providing  the  opportunity  for  In- 
dividual citizens  to  acquire,  baned  on  at  least  the  user  fee  principle^  education 
services  from  public  Institutions.  Ideally,  this  purpose  should  be  r.erved  nt 
public  exiiense.  However,  there  must  be  a  recognition  that  the  capacity  of  the 
taxpayer  Ut  support,  educational  services  within  themselves— or  In  context 
of  the  total  cost  of  government— Is  limited. 

Consequently,  the  fonnall«atlon  of  ^definitions  and  recognition  of  establishing 
priorities  should  contribute  to.  not  inhibit,  the  total  functions  of  education.  It  Is 
the  belief  of  this  Council  that  the  citiiens  of  Minnesota  will  be  responsive  to 
and  support  educational  services  they  understand  to  be  of  benefit  to  them.  The 
u<(e  of  tax  dollars  to  support  the  first  two  purposes  cf  education  and  to  foster 
the  opportunities  for  the  third  purpose  should  make  It  possible  for  any  citizen 
to  afford  to  use  education  as  a  continuing  tlfe*style  resource. 


Translating  the  generalized  definitions  of  educational  purpose  Into  specific 
program  offerings  must  be  based  on  direct  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
))eo))le  of  our  State — needs  assessment.  Just  as  a  major  corporation  desiring  to 
develop  and  sell  a  new  j)roduct  line  needs  to  go  to  the  market  place  to  determine 
the  demand  for  that  product,  so,  too,  education  must  go  to  the  people  to  document 
the  specific  programs  they  need  In  order  for  education  to  meet  each  of  its  purposes. 

Educational  needs  assessment  should  focus  at  the  local  level— under  the  direc- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies.  This  Council  Is  convinced  that  the  classroom 
teacher  and  the  local  school  administrator  can  best  provide  information — given 
guidance  and  assistance.  This  will  make  It  possible  for  the  policymakers  and 
resource  allocators,  be  they  at  the  local,  regional.  State  or  federal  level,  to  make 
decisions  which  are  more  responsive  to  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota. 

This  Council  believes  that  the  role  of  the  citizen  advisor  has  demonstrated 
value,  particularly  at  the  local  level.  The  expertise  of  representatives  of  the 
business  and  labor  communities,  parents,  the  handicapped,  the  minorities,  the 
disadvantaged  and  other  Interested  citizen  groups  In  Identifying  for  school  ad* 
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minlBtrators  the  type  of  curriculum  aud  programs  needed  has  proven  of  immea^nr- 
able  benefit  In  the  ptst.  The  perpetuation  of  tbia  approach  would  serve  to 
strengthen  the  needs  asseasmait  program  at  the  regional  and  State  level  ati  well* 

Needa  assetsment  information  from  the  local  school  systems,  and  each  of  the 
institutions  in  the  various  state  educational  systems^  should  provide  the  iMsis 
for  establishing  policy  and  appruprlntlons  for  educational  purposes  against  the 
other  pressures  for  financing  govenunent  services.  This  includes  the  determina- 
tion of  emphasis  for  each  of  the  various  purposes  assigned  education. 

An  evolving  basic  change  in  the  fttferal  method  of  providing  grants-in-aid  to 
support  education  magnifies  the  impor^Mce  of  such  a  needs  assessment  program. 
Only  through  such  a  program  can  our  ei^fited  officials  have  confidence  that  their 
decisions  will  be  responsive  to  the  people. 

Beyond  this  there  is  a  need,  once  the  decisions  have  been  made,  to  follow  up 
and  determine  by  post-aHdit  documentation  how  closely  education  has  met  the 
needs,  where  it  has  fallen  short  for  lack  of  resources,  or  other  reasons  as  a  con- 
tinning  process  to  the  next  needs  assessment. 

Such  a  system  should  provide  a  continuing  measure  of  the  demands  for  educa- 
tional services  In  Minnesota,  whldi  will  most  efficiently  establish  policies  and 
determine  the  dollars  that  need  to  be  spent. 

The  CoMPLEXiTiEg  or  Educational  Administration 

Tlie  Council  recognizes  many  outside  influences  beyond  the  scope  of  thofie  sug- 
gested in  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  product  of  the  process  of  needs  assess- 
ment suggested.  As  has  already  been  acknowledged*  provisions  of  the  federal  and 
State  constitutions  come  into  play«  Spedflo  to  the  question  of  educational  per- 
formance is  the  general  charge  of  Article  VIII  of  our  SUte  Constitution: 

**The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  government  depending  mainly  upon  the 
Intellgience  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools." 

There  has  been  for  over  the  past  onj^half  century-^slnce  1917  to  be  exact— the 
influence  of  federal  legislation  and  the  allure  of  federal  granto  to  support  specific 
educational  activity,  i.e.,  elementary  and  secondary  services  for  disadvantaged, 
higher  education  facilities  construction,  special  program  support  to  develop  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  etc. 

Historically,  these  federal  grants  have  been  made  for  specific  purposes  and  for 
set  amounts  of  money  to  be  used  for  each  sUted  purpose.  HiIs  pattern  of  federal 
funding,  however.  Is  changing. 

Since  1968,  federal  support  for  programs  for  vocational  and  technical  education 
have  been  based  on  a  general  payment  to  support  operational  pmgrams.  research 
activities,  and  other  similar  general  categories.  Under  Minnesota's  agreement 
with  the  federal  government,  the  SUte  has  assumed  the  responirlbillty  of  deter- 
miniiig.  within  general  guidelines  established  by  the  federal  government,  how  and 
:or  what  purpose  these  fedf^ral  dollars  will  be  used.  MinneaoU  prepares  an  annual 
and  long  range  plan  for  vocational  education  services  to  document  these  inten- 
tions. Like  plans  are  demanded  by  the  federal  government  for  funding  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  support  programs,  higher  education  facil- 
ities programs,  etc. 

The  President  has  suggested  a  step  further  down  the  line  from  the  past  ap- 
proach—called for  special  revenue  sharing  for  education.  His  proposal  would  find 
the  U.S.  Government  providing  each  state  with  a  lump  sum  of  money  and  leaving 
it  for  state  officials  to  determine  bow  best  to  spend  the  money — ^and  with  the 
political  liability  for  failing  to  allocate  those  dollars  most  efliclently  to  serve  the 
demands  of  the  people  of  our  State. 
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At  the  StAte  level  four  ^liferent  administrative  bodies— State  Board  for  Edu- 
cation, UnlTerslty  of  MinneMoU  Board  of  Begents,  State  College  Board  and  the 
State  Junior  College  Board— as  well  as  a  higher  education  coordinating  agency, 
the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission— share  the  reeponi^ibility  for 
administering  educational  policies  and  resource  allocations. 

Each  board  has  governance  over  a  specific  segment  of  education,  generally 
definable  by  types  of  Institution.  This  Council  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that 
each  has  not  well  served  its  constituency,  perhaps  too  well.  These  boards  provide 
a  responsive  parochial  view  of  the  needs  for  dollars  and  policy  authority  to  serve 
their  responsibility  for  educational  services.  Current  law  demandn  tliat  they  do 
so.  Under  our  State's  constitutional  guarantees  one  of  these  boards  Is  legally 
independent  from  the  administrative  control  of  the  Governor  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government.  All  recognize  and,  for  practical  purposes,  adopt  an  Inde- 
pendence from  the  other  systems  in  competing  for  not  only  dollars,  but  students 
and  the  remx>n8lbllity  to  serve  Minnesota. 

Becognltlon  must  also  be  given  to  the  private  sector,  including  organisations 
that  compose  the  Private  College  Council,  non-profit  endowed  Institutions,  and 
commercial  enterprises  providing  educational  services. 

And,  most  important,  Is  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  duly  elected  hoards 
of  oar  SUte^s  independent  school  dlstricto  and  the  local  school  systems  in  serving 
Minnesota's  foundational  education  needs. 

The  resulting  influences  and  cross-responsibility  for  educational  services  In 
Minnesota  provide  a  complexity  difficult  to  chart.  A  simplistic  diagram  (see  Ex- 
hibit No.  1) — defining  agency  reqionslblUty  by  virtue  of  federal  program  fund* 
Ing  In  1972--glve8  visual  evidence  to  the  current  fragmentation  of  resposislbility 
for  educational  services  in  MlnnesoU. 
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Eten  the  ptocesB  bjr  which  we  fond  educational  services  reflects  the  diversifi- 
cation ot  onr  current  approach  to  education  In  Xttnnesota.  SomettmeS  we  pay  for 
in&  educational  ai^rvlces  by  reimburslnf  for  actual  expenses,  at  other  times  the 
extent  of  the  direct  sertices  that  can  be  provided  are  constrained  by  the  llmita* 
tlons  of  predetermined  approprlatlpns,  whether  they  be  from  the  State,  in  the 
forni  of  federal  grants,  or  by  levy  lliAitations  upon  Uh»1  educational  syst.ems. 

Of  greatest  recognized  Imiwct  on  the  availability  of  educational  Ker>ice8  is  the 
basic  reliance  updn  property  tax  ihcomes  to  provide  the  basic  supix>rt  for  edu- 
catlbn  during  those  years  when  alt' children  of  our  State  must  go  to  school.  This 
generates  the  pressUie^  tor  Inct^a^  state  aids  and  federal  appropriations  to 
niinhnlze,  if  not  reduce,  the  reliance  oii  property  tax  as  the  dominant  source  of 
funding  for  basic  education  in  Minnesota. 

This  Council,  however,  Is  of  t(^e  vieW  that  all  the  Kystems  and  all  the  institu- 
tions and  all  the  nlethodolojfles  of  finance  focus  upon  the  basic  purpbse  of  educa- 
tion we  suggest  t  -     »  .  • 

Wk  WoULli  SOGOESt.  '       '  * 

'<  i  •  *      .  I.. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Connril  tor  Vocational  Edudiclon  is  of  the  view 
that  any  legislation  or  resource  ollocatioto  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educa- 
tional service  to  the  cltixeiiK  <if  Minnesota  la  in  Jeopardy  unless  presented  tn  the 
context  of  defined  purposes  for  education.     •  »  ■ 

I. ^  It  iff  the  recotnmendatlon  of  this  Council  that  basic  human  skill  development, 
preparation  and  maintenance  for  a  career  and  human  enrichment,  ser rices  pur* 
|N)seH  be  formally  aeknowledged  and  established  as  part  .of  Minnesota's  atatutory 
pfovlslons^  •       •  ,  .  .   .    .      ^  . 

II.  It  Is  the  recommendation  of  this  Council  that  the  translation  of  the  general* 
Ized  definition  of  educational  purpoHe  must  be  based  on  a  direct  responsiveness 
to  the  i)eop!e  of  our  State  through  needs  assessment.  Further,  such  needs  assess- 
ment must  l)egln  at  the'TevM  clos«»«t  to  the  people  being  served,  whether  It  be  In 
the  conmi unity  where  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  provided,  or  In  the 
Institutions  belonging  to  the  State  systems. 

III.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  benefit  to  the  process  of  needs  assessment  pro- 
vided by  citizen  advisory  councils — representative  of  parents,  labor,  industry, 
the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  the  minorities,  etc— be  formalized  at  the 
local,  regional  and  state  leveh 

IV.  The  establishment  of  i)ollcles,  programs  and  resource  allocations  for  edu- 
cational services  In  Minnesota  should  Include  a  determination  at  the  local, 
regional  and  State  level  of  priority  emphasis  between  the  purposes  of  education 
function. 

V.  Po»(t-nmllt  documentation  of  how  well  education  has  served  tlie  priorities 
and  needs  established  must  be  provided  to  allow  a  continuing  process  measure 
of  the  demands  for  educational  services  In  Minnesota  and  mast  efficiently  de- 
termine what  policies  must  be  adjusted  and  what  dollars  need  to  be  spent. 

VI.  It  Is  the  recommendation  of  this  Council  that  the  State's  administrative 
structure  for  all  of  education  be  consolidated.  Since  all  educational  systems  and 
ser\'lc€s  exist  for  the  same  basic  purpose,  such  a  consolidation  Is  necessary  to 
provide  a  focus  for  performance  accountability  and  to  facilitate  management  by 
objective  as  suggested  by  the 

I>efined  goals  for  education ; 
Process  of  needs  assessment ; 
Priority  allocation  of  resources;  and 

To  reduce  duplication  and  eliminate  systems  comiwtltlon  In  Minnesota. 
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THE  cIGHT 

CONGRESSIONAL 

DISTRICTS 


I  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  establish  a  single  17  member 

l»oard  to  be  known  as  the  ^'Minnesota  Council  on  Educational  Serviceu  *  (Thi« 
Khali  replace  and  supplant  the  previousljr  identifled  tive  existing  b4)artis*for  edu- 
cational program  guidance :  *  *  cuu 

»State  Board  with  9  members, 

State  Junior  College  Board  with  5  membors, 

State  Collejie  Board  with  9  membe/H, 

l^tara  of  Regents  with  12  members  and 

The  Hijjher  Kducation  Coordinating  Commission  with  11  members. 

UEUBCK8IIIP 

folio Js  ''*^"''"^'^*^^  ^^^^        membership  of  the  Council  be  estubii^hwi  as 
Cftairmrt«.--Shall  be  appointed  hy  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor 
of  he  State  of  Minne.wta  consistent  with  other  provisions  of  State  law  and 
J^hall  IK'  a  full  time  paid  employee  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  It  U  Ker  rectm, 
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im'iid(*d  that  a  tmslr  and  the  onl>  tiuaUAoatlon  the  Governor  .shouhl  consider 
thf  wlectuin  of  the  chalrnmn  with  broad  ex|»orience  In  either  huslness  or 
professions  or  both. 

Mrwhrrx.^U  i»  r<»c<)mmended  that  the  Iti  remalnlnj:  meml»ers  of  the  Council 
lie  aividtHi  and  selected  Iwsed  on  two  major  categories : 

\  1 1  I»roiK»rtionate  Repn'sentation :  That  a  memlior  of  the  State  Council  be 
selected  reiirei«entative  of  each  Ct)uj?resslonnl  District  In  the  state.  (The  meth- 
odolofrT-  for'selectlon  miplit  Ik»  one  of  the  following  three:  <a)  ele<ti«»n  to  office 
iii  the  time  of  the  repilar  biennial  Con>:res.s|oTUil  elections,  (h)  election  by  a  vote 
of  a  caucus  of  elected  meml>ers  (»f  the  Minnesota  House  and  5<enate,  Includlnir 
iwrsons  of  all  i^olltlcal  |n'rsuaslons.  and  (c)  desiimated  by  the  Governor  «if  the 
suite  subject  to  the  advi«-e  and  c<insent  of  the  Senate  per  traditional  jiractlce  of 
the  ap)if)intnient  priK-ess  for  st«te  iMxItlons. ) 

R«»pre<entatlve  cif  the  citizen  croup  demands  for  educational  services:  It  Is 
reciiuinit'xuled  that  eljrht  meml>ers  (»f  the  Conncll  be  selected  luised  on  their  direct 
repreM':itatu>n  of  the  fnlbnvlnp  Interest  jrroups  In  the  Sta^e  of  Minnesota,  who 
have  a  prime  concern  for  educational  i>erf(»rniance  nnd  acrountabillty — (a)  iwr- 
ents.  (|M  general  public.  (c»  organized  lalK>r.  id)  business  and  industry,  (e)  the 
Indian  iM»pulat!on.  {t)  the  black**.  <2»  other  minority  Rroups.  and  (h)  the  bandl- 
nipiM*<l  nnd  di  sad  van  taped.  It  Is  rt*conii»ended  that  the  terms  of  office  of  uieui- 
\h'Y^  of  the  Council,  with  the  exwptlun  of  the  Cluilrman.  shall  lie  so  established 
to  i:uaraut<»e  both  cnntiniiity  and  continuous  liaison  lietween  the  Conncll  and 
tlic  citizens  of  the  State  i»f  Minnesota.  Members  of  the  Council,  with  the  exceiv 
uou  of  the  Cbalnuan.  sbnuhl  Ik-  «'lmbursetl  for  all  out-of-iK>cket  exjien.Ms  In- 
curnnl  by  \irtt)e  of  their  ser\lce  on  the  Council  and  sufficient  cuni)»ensatlon  to 
warnint  their  Interest  and  acti\e  participjitlon  In  meetln;:s,  delll»eratlons»  public 
lie:innc<>  and  other  activities  of  the  Council  and/or  its  snli-worklug  units. 


It  is  re<*nnuuended  iliat  MipjM»rtlve  to  the  activities  of  the  Council  there  l>e 
«rcnt(Hl  a  Minnesota  ^-Vlnnition  Advisory  Conuulttw  made  up  of  representatives 
tn»ui  iHith  the  admini^^tratixe  and  Instruc^tlona]  level  of  all  systems  within  the 
Mate  re<>]Hinsible  for  the  uninanement  and  Implementation  of  e<lucatlonal  service 
programs  It  Is  re<H)nnuended  that  ther^e  Individuals  who  serve  by  virtue  of  their 
ixtsHhin  and  resiKinsiblllty  within  e<lucation  should  Ik^  r<'lnibnrse<l  only  to  the 
t  \tcnt  of  their  out-of'|»<K-kct  cx|H'n.ses  and  recehe  no  com|»eusation. 


Tc.  Coninii'sMoner  Howard  B.  Casmey.  State  Board  for  Vocational  Kdiication. 
From    Kol>ert  V.  Van  Trie*.  Assistant  Commissioner.  IMvlslon  of  Vocatlonal- 

Twhnical  Edm^atlou. 
Subj^^t .  KesiKinse  io  H»T2  Kvaluation  Rejiort  of  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  fMucatlon. 

Tbi  luvision  of  A  ocational  Technical  Education  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
n'Vi#«\v  the  ( valuation  rei>ort  for  1072  by  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council 
fi»r  Vwntional  Education.  Anticipatory  to  the  requirement  that  the  State  Bi>ard 
f.ir  VocHiioiml  Education  resimnd  In  the  197^74  State  TUn  to  this  report*  au 
initml  re^iinmse  has  l»een  pre|wred  at  the  request  of  the  Board  Chairman. 

This  seemed  particularly  jirndent  In  view  of  the  fa^t  that  the  State  Board 
fina  the  State  Advisory  (Vmnril  are  to  dlt^cuas  tbU  on  Siuiday  evenlnic.  November 
.*  It  our  intent  that  tbI*  d(x*ument  l»e  the  basis  for  additional  dlncdsslou  and 
«.hoiibl  lie  viewed  as  beint:  subject  to  cbanfce. 

Attarnment. 

Rf.sroNsr  TO        Kv.m.i  .\tio.\  RF:roBT  of  tiik  Mx.vxkbot.v  St.vte  Aowsorv 
Coi  NciL  for  Vocatiox.m-  KUI'CMIO.S 

.Vfter  examiniuR  the  evaluation  report  by  the  Coimcll.  It  has  l>ecome  obvloiw 
thar  the  Council  ."^pent  considerable  time  revlewiug  the  content  of  tbe  1972  State 
VUiU  for  Vocational-Technical  Education.  However,  the  reaction  by  the  Council 
sf^-m<  \ery  (•onfiued  to  the  eContent  printed  In  the  State  Plan. 
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Tlu*  cciicrnl  Ktnteiiifiit  lu  the  l>vgtiiiiiuK  <»f  the  rolntrt  Indicates  (U>2«:itisf:u'ti(>n 
with  the  1U72  Htnte  riaii  us  wol}  us  prior  riHu>  In  re^sanl  to  the  (hKiiuu'Utatiou 
iHiiitaliiiHl.  TluTi*  Is  no  <imNtt(ai  In  our  uiiiuls  that  tlu*  I*Hiii  iiif(»nuatioii  i>  in- 
Ade<|iiute  for  an  aecunite  judicuieiit  In  regard  to  the  gualts  and  priorities  estab- 
lished within  the  IMau.  The  Tlaii  is  also  totally  luadtMiuate  in  comuniiu<-atliiR 
the  amaiipllsluuentH  of  v<K'ntlonal-teoliuloal  educntl<»n  serrices  to  the  State. 
The  lack  of  }(iK>cltto  dociniieiitatiou  and  det/iilt:<l  iiiforuiatiou  is  l»y  intent.  The 
rian  is  prepartHl  to  the  precise  KUidelineM  deihied  hy  the  L'.S.  Office  of  Kdncatiou. 
It  is  our  aspinitiou  to  proviile  the  I'.S.  Office  of  Kdncatiou  with  sufficient  infor- 
uiatioti  to  obtain  their  approval  of  the  State  ri.in.  It  is  not  our  iuteut  :o  nia»:e  it 
a  diK-uuient  of  j^reut  length  as  it  is  not  a  dtH'unient  for  pluunin^  l»ut  <  ne  that  i'i" 
curutely  and  succinctly  s*;ninmri7^  the  |i;oal.K  un<l  objectives  for  the  current 
year  as  well  as-  proje<'te<l  over  the  conduK  live  years. 

I«<H*nl  eilncutional  :i);eiiry  staff  and  IMviMon  .staff  iH'ruse  monumental  niuounf  s 
of  iuforiuation  in  order  to  "establish  accurate  goaU  aud  object ive.s."  To  d<K-u- 
uieut  aud  reprint  all  of  the  inforuiation  woubl  necessitate  a  ri:in  .several  feet 
thick.  As  indicated  annually  in  the  Public  UcariuK.  the  Divi.siou  feels  resiN visible 
for  the  k<kUs  and  objectives  aud  their  dm-nmeutatiou.  and  solicits  the  public  to 
re<|UeKt  bai'k-up  iufonnution  in  reicnrd  to  dc<'isious  outlined  in  the  State  riau. 
The  Division  would  l»e  very  pleased  to  make  available  to  the  Council  any  particu- 
lar i»ick-up  data  which  they  ndicbt  request. 

t'ullke  iMist  Council  evaluation  reiwrts,  the  11)72  report  is  t«>  l>e  conmiende<l  in 
that  it  makes  Muue  si>e<'ii)c  recounnendati<ms  iu  regard  to  State  level  acti>iries. 
We  a^e  )>articularly  jdeased  with  tho.se  that  are  in  the  area  of  program  plauniu}: 
aud  oiK'rati(mti  and  do  not  j«imply  .s{)eak  to  the  format  (»f  the  State  rian  do<>u- 
uieiit.  In  attempting  to  roiNuid  to  the  s])e<  itlcs  >>itbiu  the  evaluation  reiM»rt.  the 
folhtwiiiK  narrative  contains  reprinted  eNalnatitus  reiN>rt  statements  ami 
questions. 


Lifted  first  are  the  several  inadequacies  iH>rceived  the  State  Plan.  followe<l 
by  the  reiHaumeudatious  in  regard  to  this  <piestiou. 

1.  The  demographic  data  coutuine<l  in  Table  11,  I'art  II  of  the  Plan  d<»es  not 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  need.  The  summarization  of  the  inf(»rmation  presented 
is  misleading  iu  that  it  does  uot  reflect  the  range  that  exists  uMng  suialler  geo- 
graphic units. 

There  Is  total  agreement  with  this  statement:  the  table  Is  to  ideutify  gro>s 
|N>pulatioii  groups  in  the  state.  As  previously  indicated,  back-up  <lata  is  volumi- 
nous and  the  po<silde  nu'thmls  of  smunmrizati(»u  are  iufinite.  To  determine  a 
geographic  mdt  that  wtndd  iN)rtrfly  all  idiosyncrasies  of  tMipulati<m  groups  wtmid 
undonbtetlly  ndi^s  souie  interest  groui»s  that  cmild  iM>tentially  l>e  requested.  Much 
of  the  base  data  in  thi<  regard  is  collected  at  the  .school  and/or  individual  ]M*rv4ai 
level  such  that  the  Unaggregate<l  information  could  not  possibly  l)e  reprinted.  Ft»r 
example,  the  number  of  dropouts  are  collected  by  school  building,  which  w<Mild 
necessitate  the  reprinting  of  figures  for  well  over  500  entrees,  ims  information  is 
available  and  utiliZHl  by  the  Division  in  decision  making.  It  is  equally  accessiide 
upon  request  by  interested  i>arties. 

2.  There  is  no  indicatitm  of  the  numl)ers  of  fiersons  who  indicate  neetl  and 
desire  for  vocational  education  progrrans. 

This  Is  al.so  an  exc<'llent  (d^servatlon  but  one  that  has  l>een  lmi)erceptuous  l>e- 
cause  of  the  jmucity  of  information.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Resean-h  Review 
and  I)e\.^b»jmient  Conualttw*.  this  became  a  priority  for  work  by  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  during  the  i«st  two  years.  Considerable  research  eflfort  ha*^ 
l>een  ex|»eude<I  in  this  regard  such  that  a  formal  pr<H*ess  can  be  estabtisluu 
whereby  nee<l  for  vocatitmal-tei'hnical  sc  .vices  can  l>e  generated  to  Identify  popn- 
Intlon  groups.  Fiiuilizntlou  of  procedures  for  projecting  need  are  anticipated  dur- 
ing tlic  i-urrent  year  and  will  l>e  {ucort>orated  to  the  degree  po'ssible  in  the  li>74 
State  Plan.  The  (*onucii  Ue^e.-irch  Conunittce  chairman  ha<  been  invi.'.vc<l  in  the 
«tatus  of  tins  !iroje<-t.  If  the  Conncll  desires,  n  fidl  re|H»rt  could  l>e  ma<le  by  the 
ReseaM'h  f*oordlnatlng  Cnlt  staff. 

The  data  nu  manpower  necils  aud  iob  ojiport unities  are  restrictive  and  api»ear 
to  repre*ient  an  ur»per  Hinit  on  the  training  opiKirtnnitles  that  can  lie  made  ov.ill- 
nblo  for  the  j>eojiIe  of  Mliniesota.  F'Mrtberniore  it  i«  limited  to  a  description  of 
replacement  ami  \i\\mr  turuov<'r  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  need  f«>r  prep.irji- 
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fory  irniriiiig.  TUarv  is  no  imlitation  of  an  t^flfort  to  (leterniine  what  tlw  netuN 
ar<»  for  people  wlw  notil  training  to  maintain  their  enii>loynient  or  to  advance  to 
difterent  employment. 

The  inclusion  of  iv  uipowor  demand  deterininatori*  made  by  the  Re>earch  Co- 
ordinating Tnit  will  .iiiquestionably  improve  the  figures  on  replacement  and  ex- 
pansion in  fhe  labor  force.  The  information  on  maintenance  and  advamenient  need 
is  unavailable  at  present  but  is  being  researched  in  the  same  proje<.t  indicated 
above  in  Item  2.  It  is  our  desire  that  we  will  be  able  to  determine  estimates 
of  the  int  ernal  mobility  of  individual.-*  to  make  better  judgments  in  terms  of 
training  needs  f(»r  not  only  initial  employment  but  re-employment,  maintenance 
of  employment,  and  advancement.  In  addition  to  (mr  efforts.  \ery  little  is 
presently  l)eing  done  to  identify  vertical  and  horizontal  mobility  within  the 
nonprofe.ssional  labor  force.  Other  imbhc  agencies  which  have  this  as  a  re>i)on.<i- 
bility  have  been  unable  to  provide  us  with  source  data.  We  wouhl  appreciate 
Council  direction  in  regard  to  the  degree  t»»  which  the  Vocational  LMvi>:|(m  shoidd 
duplicate  the  responsibility  of  other  governmental  agencies. 

4.  The  projections  of  enrollment  contained  in  Table  III  do  nut  .-iddre.ss  tl.e 
issue  of  e<|uifable  (h.<rributioii  across  the  .state  in  accordance  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ne^'ds  of  the  population. 

In  MCtualitv  there  are  two  points  withiu  this  statement  tlmt  should  be  dis- 
cu.x<e<l.  The  first  is  that  Table  III  does  not  portray  the  i.<sue  of  npiitable  dNtribu- 
tion.  This  is  quite  correct,  but  the  lack  of  portrajal  is  for  the  reasons  earlier 
.stated  in  that  the  information  is  of  considerable  volume. 

The  second  point  is  in  regard  to  equitable  distrdiution.  Information  does  exi.^t 
and  hus  l)een  considered  such  that  the  Division  is  well  aware  of  the  maldistribu- 
tion existing  in  certain  programs.  This  js  particularly  true  in  our  considerations 
of  programming  wit>iiii  cities  of  the  first  class.  The  lack  of  prtnjraiiis  for  persons 
in  certain  areas  is  l)eing  observed  and  placed  on  priority  lists  within  the  actual 
developmental  activities  in  expanding  services. 

5.  There  is  no  discernable  linkage  between  the  goals  de.scribe<l  in  Table  III  and 
the  needs  identified  in  Table  I  and  II. 

Without  considerable  knowledge  of  the  vocational-te<hnical  eilucation  ^vs- 
tem.  the  linkajie  l)etween  the  goals  in  Table  III  and  the  neecN  i(lentifte<l  m 
Tables  I  and  II  are  at  l>est  difficult  to  recognize  within  the  State  Plan.  We  can 
readily  empathize  with  the  Council's  desire  for  a  portrayal  system  that  wouhl 
show  perhaps  in  a  single  chart  a  specific  employment  nee<l.  the  jjen^n-aphic  lo<  a- 
tion.s.  followed  by  the  .specific  program,  followed  by  the  activity  and  dollar  ct- 
Iienditure.  To  produce  such  a  document  would  not  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  State 
Plan  and  would  nece.ssitate  considerable  time  and  effort  by  State  staff.  Some 
examples  of  program  linkages  could  l)e  preparwl  in  detail  for  the  Council  if  it 
so  desires. 

Tho  following  contains  discu.ssion  of  the  specific  recommendations; 

1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Kchuation.  through  its  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  formulate  methods  and  procedures  for  more  adequately 
determining  the  needs  and  desire.^  of  the  i)opulati«)U  for  vocational-technical 
education  sf»rAices  This  Council  further  reconmiends  that  this  needs  assessment 
l)e  conducted  annually  and  that  the  results  l>e  incoriK>rated  into  the  State  Plan 
as  part  of  the  planning  process. 

A  previously  indicated,  considerable  work  is  l»eing  expended  on  the  needs 
of  i^erhons  for  vocational-technical  etiucation  services.  It  should  al.so  l)e  recog> 
niml  tliat  an  achhtional  problem  in  this  regard  is  that  the  perception  of  an 
educat«ir  in  what  he  l>elieveR  an  individual  nee<ls  and  what  the  individual  him- 
self thinks  he  needs  may  be  incongruous.  Xo  one  ha.s  yet  formulated  a  striteKy 
whereby  the  nidi  vidua  1  who  has  a  neod  but  i^s  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the 
MTV  ice  w'ill  iKM-oine  a  beneficiary  of  tiie  .service.  In  the  area  of  desire,  the 
Minnesota  State-Wide  Testing  Service  (h»e.s  survey  secondary  students  rtinm 
which  we  are  able  to  observe  the  desire  for  attendance  in  post-secondary  voca- 
tional-technical education. 

2.  That  data  be  included  in  the  State  Phm  that  des<'ribes  the  number  of  people 
vho  make  application  or  who  would  like  to  make  application  to  vooational- 
technical  programs  and  do  not  gain  admittance. 

Much  of  the  data  on  iK»r.sons  being  turned  away  from  the  area  vocational- 
technical  institutes  has  b^^n  kept  in-bouse  for  an  obvious  reason.  If  it  were 
widely  publicized  that  tlie  system  were  turninc:  away  students,  it  could  ea.sily 
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U-Miiii*  cou^iifnTiAe  ^^lthiIi  Uiv  iiistitutt*^  to  have  hijrli  turn-<iowu  rates  so  that 
\^  jnstitit^i  u  juir-^uinc  ♦'Xi^n.sion.  At  present  It  Is  thought  that  It 

m-Tt*r  :<  jtur^ne  only  >nfhrient  .students  to  till  the  a>ailub!e  s|mce  such  that 
U  -fft  i.iniih:*r>  are  n(>T  (]i.s;ipiK>intt'd  when  they  are  unable  to  receive  service. 

A*  The  >('<-ondary  levt-l.  inst rumen ts  to  survey  .student  Interests  and  desire< 
11  recurd  Tn  \  (irnnonal-techiiK  al  ]»n>{rrani.s  have  Ikvu  designed  and  are  beln^ 
r*Miw]  j.!ul  milizeU  jum-^  thi-  *;tate  to  assist  |mrtu-alarly  in  the  expansion  of 
)ir<c*-i  u.^  .»  :he  ut^nawU  ct'iitcrv  Tlii.s  infonnation  i.s  \ery  much  a  coniiMwnt 
<if  rh*  i(»  I.!  jCii^ram  de^e]uJlmeIlt  and  is  ngjrregnted  in  the' budgetary  planning 
for  jimcrams  witliin  the  State  ri:in. 

Thu*  Mit'  deiii<i£rrjiphu'  data  in  the  Plan  be  presentwl  In  a  form  that  makes 

i».w<j!>ie  t(i  fist«erTaiu  the  needs 

-f  rb*'rf  i>  way  ihiit  ilei]j«»;:mp!iic  data  could  Ik*  pre.seiited  to  |>ortrnv  need< 
vriuui:  iiM.ivnijr  n-aUi-  <jf  tniJe^  nnd  ?raph.^.  the  Division  would  be  extremelv 
7»l-ji^d  re  -eive  >'urh  suueestion-*.  As  previously  indlcat-ni.  the  research  projtH-t 
Njiniud  libit  m  fultill  thi-  n^'ommendntion  in  future  State  Plans  in  the  area 
'  'An  iu**-0.^  >f  j»<»pulatn»n  5:r(»iii;> 

vf.i:!  iMcf.  en  yoKin  in  thk  .*;t.\te  pu\n  to  akomimi.su  k.uii  sr.\TKD 

G{iM.  AM) 'OR  rRIOSITV' 


•  ."  ^inkace  l»e  dt'Vf.:t»pe<i  in  the  State  Plan  for  id^Mitifvinc  the  .^speiMfic 
\t*s  :ru.  amMtit-  -titted  in  Part  H.  Tatiie  III.  that  relate  to  pro- 
n"phi.>>      foi!!'  Ill  Par:  I,  Smion  3.0  of  that  Plnn 
:.  ThiA  :»r.."eau'-e-  In-       i(»rrh  m  the  state  Plan  for  nwiring  that  anv  In-. 
••r*'j;>*-  Ml      r  (H-Tfiisfx  ,h  a\ailable  re.sour(*es  that  iuji\  (K-cur  win  be  refle<-te<l 
-L  -u*  To-r.  ill.   >er\)(H-  .md  .ictivitie>  that  have  a  hij:h  pnoritv/lo\v  prioritv, 

1l  •!»»   it'*^  .iitiiienr  t.f  'Ije  11>T4  State  Plan  it  i^  iiite.nled  that  the  froals  and 
,*i     •  '  *^  vrLiij  ievt-N  Ik-  priontit-*  .such  that  the  areas  of  emphasis  indioate<l 
.:   Pj.'*-  I   st-':H»n  SO,  of  i!je  Slate  Plnn  may  l»e  lu-tter  conimunicated.  This 
tiN<   ;>^uvule  crtndehne-  v/liereity  rliaiijtes  in  funding  levels  would  afft^et 
: tritely  luii.iiiz  wAhin  the  l(K'al  <«ch{>ol  di*strlct. 

r^^JLl'    --1    v  iHCrU>  FCKl>  T  K>.\  THF  EFm  TI\ K.N  FS.s  WUH  W  llli  U  PKOPI  t  .\Mi 
HlhlR  NfXl»fi  ARE  SFJiVKl) 

:  T'lK  MuTion  proctKlurr^  for  -^ec-ondary  and  adult  procrani*?  l»e  forinnlnted 
I  vC        *^  •«.]  ji:  ontv  I..  Uiakiiii:  *hi^  rK-ommendation.  thi-^  Council  urges,  nnd  is 

-^'-1^1  TiJt^  ne<-essary  increases  m  staffing  and  budget  to  allow  its 

ii  :u*'iM»«L:j;'iOii 

Aci  I.  o:i.  of  :bf  pnoriT^e^  fstnbli<i.hed  by  the  Resenn-h  Review  nnd  Develop- 
<  •ii.ii.jTTee  has  l»een  m  the  aren  of  evaluntion.  Within  the  work  program 
'f        H--^f':irfh  Cof^rdmarnig  T'nit  for  the  current  fiscnl  year  a-*  presented  to 
"I.*  vTi,'*  Board  in  .lune  n  pro.W-t  was  to  l>e  .ndertaken  in'rpgard  to  evaluation 
f  O     ny  ]»rirf*dure^  for  sK-(»ndnry  *!tu dents.  At  the  present  time  studies  by  both 
ii*  aHIE'^  ri»n»^»rat)on  nnd  Project  Baseline  hnve  Indicated  that  evaluation. 
Tu     'vAL^y  ThroncL  follow-up.  hn«  been  .Mihstantlvely  curtailed  In  most  states. 
Ti         (luf  T(-  the  fact  thnt  with  one  exception.  Minnesota's  post -secondary 
f f»"i.'>w      tr>:em.  ^^o  one  ha^  V:*en  successful  t^ti.-*  *nr. 
?.fc>f  c:  m  v,hn:  we  nnve  t»een  able  to  develop  In  the  post-secondary  follow-up 
f  Ik'Ijpv*.  that  a  'similar  process  can  be  cc»veIoped  for  seeondarv  students, 
•"^onsid*  "{itn*  ofTort  ha*-  l»f^n  expended  by  the  Divi.sion  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
T[t*ni:  tn  n  j>r(Mef*t  t(i  evalunte  the  secondary  vr>catlonal  center  delivery  system. 
A  -f'por  .!)  rLis  regard  I  a*-  l»een  made  to  the  State  Board,  and  we  would  highly 
r«-o!!,nH>T)d  Thai     «Nw  'ih-  T>ref*ented  to  the  Council  for  its  informntlon. 

Fvj 'lUi^ior.  of  ndulr  programs  has  not  hern  formally  undertaken.  It  has  l)een 
ij^M  mwl  r)  r.t  rhf  itidividunl  \\  illini:  to  expend  money  In  partial  payment  for  the 
M-*- ,''«.^  -he  *^Ddor«pment  of  mfh^try  for  the  adult  progrnms  are  direct  Indl- 
"i.'-fi-v  of  rh*^]r  worth  In  view  of  the  restraints  upon  State  Staff  and  budget 
j>  d.r**f'Twl  \>r  the  G(»vemor.  it  is  undoubted  I  v  imT>os<.ible  to  provide  necessary 
Tic***ji<^  in  srcfT  to  institute  program's  at  either  Ipvel  It  would  l>e  extremelv 
iM*ii*»f /-uJ  for  the  PtvKion  to  ha^e  available  evaluntion  information  In  regard  to 
iidn  -  '^►r^tcrrim*'  «:tich  thrt  rbey  may  \h  improvnl  If  found  to  l^e  Inadequate.  Per- 
hrjK  f^r.riTic  the  ^•omiri:  ^ear  ns  n         of  the  Council's  evnhiation  endenvor<5. 

fr  ^"('fiH  of  fidn't  T'T-oirrauiiinn^  co^ld  l>e  6valunt<Hl  and  examined  for  the 
j»*»Ti#»f'  of  the  r»: vision  nnd  the  ndults 
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2.  Tlu»  <Tit<-ri;i  for  t  xaluatioii  of  all  pro^rnm^  he  uiiifnrni  with  rcsjuM  t  to  tin* 
piaJs  ami  ohjectivcs  at  tin*  pro^rani^. 

Tlii.<  rwomiiieiulation  ai>iHars  to  1k»  soniewliat  c<)nf»>inK.  Evory  procram.  ro- 
;:ar<lles»<  ot  le\el  or  M»rvir*».  must  lia\e  unique  iionU  and  objcrtivcs.  Tlio  sunv.vs 
of  t!if  proKrani  inu<t  W  lueasunnl  against  those  K<ml<  and  objwtives :  therefore, 
uniform  eriteria  rnnnot  he  estahlished.  Uo\\e\er.  certain  ;:ni<leline>  ha\e  l>een 
jjixeii  as  niininniL  ^urli  as  the  miuirenient  that  post  secondary  proj:ram<  have 
a  iihuenient  rate  of  r>l  inwnt  or  hetter  in  order  to  reieive  reinihursement. 

The  oxaluaMoii  activities  he  broadened  to  ineludc  a  luea^urenieTit  of  the 
desm*  to  which  the  proKranis,  services  and  actiMtics  that  were  offere:i.  served 
to  meet  the  market  deamiid  for  those  program ^.  serxiies  and  yct:vitie«<. 

It  would  he  tMir  t)b>ervntit)n  that  ftdlow  iip  inf<»rMiation  on  the  einpU>yahility 
of  graduates  is  quite  si>ecitic  in  repinl  to  meeting  the  nuirket  deUKind  tif  the 
pnisram.  Of  particular  c»)nse(iuence  is  the  data  eolleeted  from  the  employers.  If 
ihe  Conui  il  beliexes  ndditiunal  iMforniati(m  is  netessary.  the  siK'cittis  in  this 
rej;:ird  would  he  i\\  t>reciated. 

HOW  AiTRoFRlATK  V  AS  TMK  .xU.OCATION  OF  aEKOl  RCES  TO  THE  GtlAI  S  AM» 
OBJECXr.ES  IN  TI!K  STATE  PLAN? 

1.  That  future  State  IMauK  include,  to  the  extent  iwssible.  a  description  of  the 
rcsourivs  ulloi  ated  to  serve  the  puriMise  described  in  PL  00-570.  Section  12:J(a> 
that  are  above  and  beyond  those  directly  attributable  to  fuuds  available  throu^rh 
this  law  or  for  nrntching  purposes. 

1!.  Tlie  Division  wiiuld  nmke  no  effort  to  deny  the  fact  that  very  little  Inforum- 
lion  in  rejcard  to  all  programs  and  all  resources  dire<ted  at  vocational-technical 
education  nee<ls  have  l)een  iueludeU  in  the  State  IMan.  While  this  is  uud<»hutedly 
one  of  the  intents  of  Congress,  we  laust  question  the  intent  in  line  with  their  a<- 
thai  to  fund  vocatiimal  technical  eclut-atiou.  With  Conscress  supplying  only  r>0  i)er- 
<-ent  of  the  rH'ommended  level  of  funding  and  the  state  providing  70  to  SO  iK»rcent 
of  the  actual  cost,  it  would  seem  that  the  requirement  for  executing  all  the  in- 
tents  is  subject  to  question.  We  must  look  at  the  provision  that  says  -to  the  extent 
Hissible.  •  Within  the  present  funding  level  such  efforts  are  quite  impossible.  How- 
ever, it  should  he  noted  that  considerable  efforts  to  draw  such  information  to- 
^'ether  are  l^eing  made  by  the  Department  of  Administration.  If  and  when  It  be- 
c<mies  available  to  this  Division,  it  will  become  a  part  of  the  planning  informa- 

;j.  That  Table  III.  Tart  II  of  the  State  Plan  be  modified  to  include  an  estimate 
of  federal,  state  and  local  funds  ex|)ended  for  each  goal  for  the  previous  ttscal 
year.  ,  , 

This  is  certainly  a  legitimate  request  for  comparison  pun^ose.s.  It  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  I'.S.  Office  of  Education  and  could  be  penciled  in  from  the  previous 
year's  IMan  in  a  matter  of  minutes  by  any  Council  meud>er. 


To:.  State  Advisory  C(auicil  for  Vocational  Education. 

From:  Robert  V  V»in  Tries.  Assistant  Commissioner.  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Kducation. 
Subject :  Revi)ouse  to  Council  Memorandmn  of  March  10. 

As  indicated  nt  the  last  Advisory  Council  meeting,  the  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  I-Mucatiim  has  prepared  a  resjwnse  to  the  Council  memorandum  dated 
.Marcl)  10.  lfJ72. 

After  a  rex  lew  of  tiie  memorandum,  the  Division  fimU  it  very  difllcult  tn  re- 
spjiiid  to  «!e\eral  of  the  Issues  in  that  they  are  extrenudy  nebidous.  These  generjil- 
izations  as  stated  are  certainly  to  l)e  agreed  with,  Imt  no  indication  is  made  by 
the  Council  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  e<lucational  services  attain  any 
degree  of  accomplishment.  The  following  statements  are  prime  example^^:  -.Mijti- 
\ation  i<  huportant  *  and  "Training  must  be  relevant."  Certainly  no  educator  or 
iayniau  disagrees  with  these.  They  are  the  **in"  phrases  of  all  educational  criti<  s 
Ar<.  these,  then,  to  in)ply  that  we  <lo  not  believe  in  them  <ir  that  our  students  are 
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not  mcitlvated  and  our  training  Is  not  relevant?  We  l)elleve  the  contiary  exisU 
In  lK)tli  Instances. 

The  following  re.sponses  to  the  discussion  points  will  Ignore  statements  such 
as  these.  However,  It  should  he  |M»lnted  out  that  they  are  ignored  because  of  the 
lack  of  detinlty.  and  the  Inahlllty  to  respond  should  not  l)e  Interpreted  as  our 
aciiulexcence^to  guilt.  Each  of  the  points  will  he  resixmded  to  In  iheir  order  of 
presentation  In  the  March  10  memorandum.  Because  of  redundancy  In  the  content, 
similar  issues  will  not  be  res|K>nded  to  repeatedly. 

It  should  he  noted  that.  If  the  March  10  memorandum  Is  attached  to  the  sign-on 
document,  a  res|)onse  such  as  this  will  be  necessitated  In  the  State  Plan. 


1.  Additional  empha*;ls  (m  co()|)eratlon  between  vocational-technlcal  education 
and  general  wlucathm.  The  State  Tlan  Is  needed  to  provide  for  i.\ore  "job  entry  * 
capability  h.v  stressing  the  -world  of  work**  to  the  student  at  a  lower  level  In  the 
(Hlucational  process  and  continuing  through  the  enWre  structure.  To  meet  the 
newls  of  the  rapidly  expanding  .service  industry,  a  closer  llal.son  between  Instruc- 
tors  and  industry  is  needed  as  well  as  better  selection  and  guidance  of  Inst ru.'t Ion 
|)ersonnel.  One  of  the  biggest  areas  of  need  for  programs  and  services  Is  In  sec- 
tmdnry.  adult,  and  apprenticeship  training.  Another  area  of  need  Is  that  of  haudi* 
capiMHl  and  disadvantage<t. 

The  Division  of  Yocaticmal-Technlcal  Education  is  making  considerable  strides 
In  coop('rativ«'  programs  with  general  education.  This  Is  best  exemplified  In  the 
IwssaKe  of  the  i»osltion  iwper  on  career  education  by  the  State  Board. 

The  State  Tlan  as  a  document  cannot  stress  world  of  work  to  students  below 
the  age  of  14  through  the  regumr  ehanneU.  Such  services  are  limited  to  research 
and  exemplary  financing,  of  which  the  majority  Is  spent  in  this  effort.  Our  ef- 
fortj<  in  this  respect  will  provide  career  education  particiijation  for  over  15,000 
elementary  students  next  >ear.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  ()fflce  of  £>lucatlon  State 
rian  format  does  not  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  philosophic  attitudes  toward 
such  trainhig.  which  the  Division  supi>ort^.  In  addition,  ilie  £orniat  does  not  allow 
Indication  that  the  Division  staft  has  been  lustnuneutal  In  aiding  dlstrl<j{s  to 
obtain  other  funds  for  career  education,  such  as  Title  HI  and  the  Quality  Edu* 
cation  Act. 

rnigramming  in  the  areas  of  the  ser\'ice  industry  are  being  expanded  at  a 
greater  rate  than  any  other  tiehl.  The  Bureau  of  Lalmr  StaMstics  as  well  as 
Minnesota  emphiyment  information  Indicates  that  the  demand  will  be  rapidly 
Increasing,  and  every  attempt  is  Mng  made  to  meet  the  projected  needs.  Direct 
<onlact  between  instructors  and  industry  is  insured  in  the  development  of  the.'-e 
programs  due  to  the  fact  that  every  program  has  a.s  an  essentia:  1  component  a 
husuiess  or  in(hutry*hased  advisory  committee. 

H>  level  the  greatest  expan.sion  of  vr>cational  education  will  l>e  at  the  second* 
ary  level.  Considerable  expansion  will  also  take  place  In  adult  programs,  includ* 
ing  apprenticeship  training.  In  the  area  of  adult  upgrading  and  retraining  as 
well  as  apprenticeship,  the  vocational  system  anticlpate.<  scvlng  in  exce.sx  of 
1<M).0(M)  individuals.  UnihmbtHlly  this  can  he  expanded,  but  It  should  be  note<l 
that  this  is  analogous  to  the  service  given  by  all  other  Hystems  of  post^secondary 
education. 

The  area  of  handicapped  and  dlsadvantni^**^^  .students  is  one  In  which  It  is 
ditticnlt  to  provulc  concrete  information,  ilowever.  the  following  data  indicates 
enrolhncnrs  hv  ethnic  origin  and  by  handicap!>e<l  and  dlMidvantageil  in  the  area 
vm'atio::::!  ic(*hiiical  institutes 

.Vmerican  Indian   185 

Black  American   110 

Oriental  American     2i 

Spani*«h  Surntime  American    60 


Total       »382 

IlandicapiMHl.  7.17=4.2  i»crccnt  cf  the  total  enrollment. 
Disadvantaged.  3.000=17.3  i>ercent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
»  2  pem»Dt  of  total  enrollment. 
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similar  data  Is  not  readily  available  on  the  «eoondary  programs.  In  actuality 
this  way  be  fortunate  because  vocational  education  programs  attempt  to  hu- 
umnixe  the  educational  opiwrtunlty,  and  the  persons  counted  In  the  above  figures 
for  post'Secondary  programs  are  those  who  receive  s|)ecial  funding  i-ervices  or 
havo  definable  pwgrani  services  such  that  they  are  locally  re<orded.  In  addition 
to  these,  manv  students  who  are  handicapped  or  disadvantaged  attend  regular 
classes  hut  arc  not  Identified.  It  Is  our  l>ellef  that  their  sncf^ess  Is  lietter  lnsure<l 
hy  assuming  that  tliey  are  regular  students  and  do  not  necessitate  si)eclal 

Consideration,  ^  ^  j.  *, 

The  State  Plan  guidelines  are  such  that  only  monies  expended  directly  on 
handicapped  or  disadvantaged  persons  are  recorded.  As  an  example  of  the  stu- 
dents In  the  post-secondary  institutions  who  receive  supiwrt  or  sponsorship  from 
other  agencies  (not  necessarily  in  the  above  table),  the  following  tabulation  Is 

P^^^^^^'  studenu 
Agency: 

Welfare   

Rehabilitation  -  

Veterans   oJtJ 

MDTA  -  

Correctional   Institutions  -     iw* 

Other   -  

Total  

2.  Fnture  State  Plans  must  get  away  from  the  September- June  syndrome  and 
csrabllsb  a  vear-round  process  that  Is  flexible  and  allows  students  to  change  or 
add  wurses*  as  needed  to  better  meet  the  challenges  of  business  and  Industry, 
Schools  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  students:  re<iulrements  are  often  so  high 
that  only  high-standing  students  get  In,  or  must  wait  two  or  more  semesters  to 
eurolh  Graduates  that  cannot  get  Into  desired  training  has  the  same  problem  as 
dropouts.  Programs  should  be  created  for  those  who  cannot  meet  the  demands  of 
the  present  programs— programs  which  arc  geared  to  the  needs  of  all  i)eople. 

At  the  present  time  the  area  vocational-technical  Institutes  operate  on  an  ex- 
tende<l  school  year.  Classes  vary  In  length  from  one  month  to  22  months.  Stu- 
dents  mav  begin  and  graduate  in  some  Institute  In  the  staie  any  given  month. 
The  Division  encourages  and  the  Institutes  are  rapidly  chancing  to  a  full  12- 
nionth  oi)eration.  As  an  example,  tlu?  Anoka  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute 
will  have  in  Its  lowest  month  of  oi)eration  an  enroUment  of  nearly  500  students. 

Entrance  requirements  within  the  Institutes  have  been  a  long  time  philosophic 
struggle  for  the  Division  as  well  as  the  local  administrator.  Wl^h  vocational  edu- 
cation riding  a  wave  of  popularity,  there  are  many  more  applicants  than  spaces 
available.  It  Is  verv  diffi<«lt  In  an  economic  sense  not  to  choose  those  students 
most  likely  to  succeed.  How  would  yon  make  the  decision?  Random  selection 
laeans  low' enrollments  and  high  dropout  rates, 

Kvery  attempt  is  being  made  to  diversify  and  expand  programs  so  that  greater 
nnnjbers  may  enter  and  receive  training  at  a  variety  of  levels.  However,  the 
ac<  ess  of  high  school  graduates  to  programs  can  only  be  accomplished  throueh 
the  exjianslon  of  tht-  |M>st-Ke<?ondary  system  which,  as  suggested  by  the  Council, 
is  of  lesser  j)riority  than  expansion  in  the  secondary  schools. 

X  More  programs  are  available  to  more  people  than  before  due  to  good  loca- 
tions of  area  schools,  cooperation  between  universities,  schools,  secondary  centers, 
etc  However,  phvsical  accessibility  does  not  necessarily  mean  student  acces.<!l- 
bllity.  Programs  are  often  limited  to  those  who  can  meet  the  particular  criteria. 
NotVveryone  has  an  awareness  of  program  availability. 

Kflforts  are  continually  l>eing  made  to  Insure  student  awareness  of  vocational 
education.  Kxpenditures  made  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
have  been  directed  at  Informing  counselors  and  school  administrators  of  the  avall- 
abllitv  of  vocational  education  and  the  c^mcejit  of  career  education.  This  summer 
several  Inmdred  counselors  and  administrators  will  be  In  workshops  sponsorert 
hy  vocational  education. 
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III  addition,  the  (>|K»nir!ou  of  the  Instant  Information  System  through  the 
5^taI)les  Area  >  watlonal. Technical  Institute  has  made  ou-llne  Information  In 
repard  to  |>ost-tH»condary  |Tog:rj(ms  available  to  everv  stndent  In  the  state  If  more 
students  were  aware  and  desired  access,  we  could  only  disappoint  them  At  pres. 
ent  we  must  s|>end  more  tuier^sy  on  expamliiii?  offerings  than  on  awarenes<«. 

As  an  example  <»f  present  donmnd.  tho  table  on  the  f(»llo\vlng  imge  shows  the 
lOil  Minnesota  College  State*v|(le  Te.sting  inf(»rmat|on,  which  Indicates  that 
the  demand  for  vocational  education  Is  Inereaslng  at  au  even  greater  rate  than 
Vr?.!*^"**''^  observed.  The  table  Indicates  re>|M)uses  to  the  first  question  on  the 
MC^Tl'  questkonualre,  "What  do  you  plan  to  do  the  first  year  after  you  leave 
high  schooir  As  Indicated,  17.1JM  btudents  stated  their  Intention  to  attend  an 
area  vooational  tf  chnlcal  Institute. 

During  tlie  per.od  July  1, 1971,  to  February  29, 1972,  there  were  13,037  students 
who  entered  the  urea  ViK-atlonal-tw'hnlcal  institutes  as  ncsr  udents.  While  the 
rapacity  will  Increase  by  several  thousand  students  In  the  vomlii^,'  year,  it  will 
certainly  not  pr(»vlde  sirnce  for  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  dei^lre 
entrance. 

MINNESOTA  COLLfGI  STATEWIDE  TESTING  PROGRAM  RESPONSES  TO  POST-SECONOARY  E0UCAT:Oh  PLANS 


Nufflbtr  of  studtnts  tisttd  >  . . 

PI«o  to  ittond  A  V  T  S  

PUn  to  stttnd  Univtt sity  of  Minnesota  or 

bftitch  thf  ftof  

PUfl  to  stttfld  statt  collf If . ... 
PUn  to  stttna  stjti  or  pimt»  Junior 

colltft...  

T0t»J.^,.:.:o:.:.:,--  -      .....  ... 


1969 

1970 

Ch«ns« 

1971 

Change 

66.757 
12,  m 

65.820  .. 
14, 109 

"  Vi.976 

66.453  . 
17, 194 

■+3*085 

n.iM 
7,m 

11.579 
7,524 

+395 
-267 

11,632 
6,962 

+53 
-562 

&.502 

5.505 

+3 

6, 137 

t63? 

36.610 

38,717 

41,925  . 

»  Rtmaindtr:  No  mponst.  not  to  attend  eollesc  or  post'secondafy  mstitution,  or  non-Minnesota  coHete. 

4.  Present  lej;islation  provides  for  meeting  people  needs  regardless  of  wheie 
they  live  rather  than  training  for  siKHlfic  job  oi»enlngs  geared  to  particular  areas 
Training  i)eople  for  worlc  in  ^Ilnne.sota  only  must  l»e  broadened  to  offer  and  arre<  t 
training  that  prepares  i>eopie  to  find  employment  anywhere  in  the  ccmutry.  Tiie 
State  I'lan  needs  to  address  Itself  to  iwpulatlon  jMitterns  and  densities  rather 
than  to  dertuwl  areas.  The  present  situation  has  led  to  some  imrts  of  the  state 
l»elng  overstaffed  with  instructors  and  overfaeilitat«Hj  with  real  facilities  for 
instruction  pur|)0ses  while  other  areas  are  undcrstaffe<l  an<l  underfacilltaled. 

The  State  of  Minnesol  i  «»stahllshe<l  Its  system  of  arwi  vocatloiml-technlcal 
institutes  In  at)  effort  to  make  training  available  to  all  citizenry  As  a  result,  the 
beginning  sch(K>ls  were  established  in  the  rural  areas  where  the  demand  was  the 
greatest.  The  demand  now  jjeiiig  in  the  metroix^litau  area,  this  Is  where  the 
greatest  ex|mnsiou  Is  taking  place  at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  accnsati(m  tliat  areas  are  overstaffed  and  overfacJIifated  would  Imply  that 
empty  classrooms  exist,  which  we  would  categorically  deny.  At  the  pre.*{ent  time 
the  average  cIassro<mi  In  thi^  .S3  institutes  is  utilized  in  exce.ss  of  ten  hours  per 
day,  five  days  |)er  week.  In  addition  to  the  establi^^hed  facilities,  22H.47(i  square 
reet  of  siwce  are  being  leased  to  provide  an  additional     classes  to  l,2."i0  students. 

Ulstorlrally.  tlie  system  has  made  an  attempt  to  provide  training  that  Ust 
preiares  the  stiulent  to  Ik»  employable  in  Minnesota.  Uural  institutes  ha\e  taken 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  graduate^  have  be<ome  employed  ]n  ihe  hH-al 
region.  To  emphasize  employablllty  at  a  national  level  Is  to  generate  an  ev|M»rt 
business.  Investing  tax  dollars  into  the  preparation  of  indivldimls  who  will  return 
tax  Income  to  another  state.  The  follow-up  of  gradimtes  last  yer.r  showe<l  that 
approximately  7  iK^n-ent  did  l)econie  employed  outside  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
This  number  is  small  and  should  be  looked  upon  wUh  pride  In  tenos  of  the 
economic  growth  of  Minnesota. 

.\s  long  ns  employablllty  Is  possible  in  Minnesota  through  the  vocational  pn»' 
gram«.  this  will  Ik»  the  prUne  objective.  If  (and  only  if)  the  business  and  industry 
development  In  Minnes(»  a  Is  such  that  employment  is  not  a^alhible.  will  tlie 
conscious  effort  l»e  made  to  export  gradimtes. 
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It  should  also  lu»  imliittHi  out  that  tin*  jiroa  vmatloiuil-tcclmic;.!  iiistitntr 
iLcraftiiatf*  is  not  u  Journeyman,  hut  has  entry  leM»l  skills.  The  l>asir  core  of  skill 
ami  knowliHlge  attaiueii  In  the  rinsse.s  n.snally  allows  a  .student  eonsideraMe 
mobility  if  lie  desires.  Few  curriculnuisi  aregeoKrapliically  restricted. 


1.  The  n"»H<y  of  t  duration  Is  \er>  imi»ortunt.  Tliere  is  ue(»tl  to  jErive  more 
nttontion  to  basic  ednuitional  need.s.  lt<»tter  and  more  rele\aiit  skills  nee<l  to  he 
loariie<l  In  school  through  more  exposure  to  tmds.  machines.  metluHls,  etc.  Tp- 
dating  and  npgradiui;  of  the  Instruetlonal  staff  should  Ik*  continual. 

Much  of  the  iludlng.s  thronjch  the  career  education  projects  in  elementary 
sch(K>ls  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  prosrraais  thrcai^^h  the  secondary  centers 
indicates  that  students  can  be  "turneiJ  on"  through  the  ex|K>snre  to  exi>eriences 
relatins:  to  the  world  of  work.  The.se  Hmlings  are  Indni;  dis.seniinat(Kl  to  the 
General  education  community:  and  e\en  thou^^h  the  State  riaii  cannot  dinvtly 
provide  basic  educ^ithm,  it  does  not  ignore  the  newl. 

llie  local  vocathmal  iustructionai  staff  are  undoulitedly  the  most  pres.sc(l  to 
nuunraiii  their  competence.  It  is  the  only  area  in  which  life  c(>rtiHcation  has  never 
l>een  recognized.  Every  vocational  instructor  Is  renuln»d  :o  obtain  further  educa* 
tioii  through  formal  Instruction,  technical  workshops,  and  work  ex|ierlcnct»  iu 
order  to  i)e  quallfleil  for  recertiUcatlon. 

Counseling  is  important,  ami  as  al>ove.  the  quality  and  awareness  of  the 
counselors  to  the  "world  of  work.'*  Counseling  is  too  geuerai ;  It  should  be  more 
t>peolfic.  Every  classroom  teacher  must  l>e  a  counselor. 

No  comment. 

3.  Should  needs  l>e  assessed  by  what  i)eople  ask  for  or  by  what  they  really 
need?  Ooumil  feels  it  sh^mld  be  based  on  what  i»eopie  really  need.  Hundicap|»ed 
and  noneducated  cannot  meet  the  standards  of  the  schools  so  their  needs  are  not 
being  met. 

Tlie  determination  of  what  jieople  "really  need"  has  Ikhmi  and  will  continue  to 
l>e  an  argument  iiisolvahle.  To  proiK)se  programs  based  on  people's  needs  is  an 
excellent  philo.sophic  iHisition.  Uowever,  it  is  one  indefensible  in  terms  of  objec- 
tive data. 

Through  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  has 
been  expended  in  designing  methods  to  assess  the  needs  of  various  populations 
in  the  state.  It  is  our  belief  that  we  have  some  excellent  tools  available  in  this 
respect,  but  at  Vst  it  is  admittedly  a  very  Inprecise  science. 

The  example  of  handicapi>ed  and  noneducated  might  t>e  cited.  What  are  their 
needs?  Should  we  say?  Should  the  psychologists  say?  Should  the  sociologist  have 
input?  And  what  about  business  and  industry?  Each  has  Its  own  answer  and 
Milntloi>.  VtH-ational  educathm  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people.  We  are  ready 
and  willing  to  provide  i>ersons  with  training  programs  if  they  will  avail  them- 
selves to  the  opiMirt unity. 

4.  Feedback  from  employers  is  very  important.  Schools  need  lo  know  how  a 
;;radmite  is  doing,  what  the  school  can  do  to  Improve  Its  instruction  and  train- 
ing. Is  the  large  amount  of  skill  development  training  provided  by  employers  due 
to  lack  of  .specialized  e<iucation  and  training  or  by  a  preference  of  the  employer? 

Tiiuiugh  the  Srudent  Kollow-i:p  Project  at  the  t'nlverslty  of  MInnesot.i.  this 
state  umhmbtedly  has  the  best  feedback  .system  and  follow-up  of  stndents  within 
the  riiited  States.  Information  on  the  success  of  students  is  collected  from  em- 
pbiyers  and  directed  l>ack  to  the  Institutes  for  the  purpose  of  Improvement. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  further  training  provided  by  employers  Is  Inter- 
esting but  may  not  he  accurate  in  terms  of  a  generalization.  The  Fol low-Up  Study 
shows  that  graduates  of  the  area  vocational-technical  institutes  dc  not  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  skill  development  training  from  their  employers.  Sueh  training 
i**  much  more  the  case  with  graduates  of  four-year  instltution.s,  where  the  edU' 
cation  by  intent  is  general  rather  than  specialized. 

The  implication  that  a  lack  of  specialization  may  exist  seems  Incongruous  to 
the  suggestion  in  Number  4  of  Program  Access  and  Ser\*ices,  which  states  that 
programs  should  t>e  broadened. 
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5.  OectiFmt tonal  tnfornmtlon  should  l)e  Inrluded  wluui  younp^ters  are  learntui; 
to  read.  They  sliould  grmp  the  fact  that  rending  Is  tmi>urtant  to  any  oecui)attoii 
and  learn  about  that  occupation  while  learning  to  read. 

Previously  commented  on  In  regard  to  career  education. 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATION 

1.  Relevancy  Is  needed  In  certification  as  in  education.  Certification  require- 
ments Hhould  be  reviewed  carefully  in  order  to  have  a  com bi nation  of  etiuea* 
tlou  i)lu8  work  knowle<lge  plus  necessary  skills.  There  .seems  to  be  no  relationship 
between  the  criteria  for  certification  and  the  effectiveness  of  education  pro- 
grams. Certification  is  accomplished  by  meeting  certain  academic  re^iuirements — 
there  should  be  a  better  way  of  determining  competency.  Certification  can 
strengthen  career  and  vocational  education  concepts,  assuming  it  is  realistic 
to  the  wmpetencies  and  outamies  which  are  established.  Recertification  is  tiM> 
often  almost  automatic. 

The  certification  specifications  in  the  State  Plan  are  reviewed  each  year. 
As  previously  indicated,  recertification  is  far  from  automatic.  Requirements 
are  spe<»lfic  in  terms  of  upgrading  and  updating  by  the  instructor.  In  addition  to 
academic  requirements,  all  vocational  personnel  are  required  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  work  through  direct  experience. 

The  Division,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Education's  Certification 
Division,  Is  exploring  methodology  whereby  certification  can  be  competencv 
based.  The  literature  Indicates  that  all  of  the  States  are  atmggUng  with  this 
concept.  This  again  Is  uu  excellent  philosophic  |K)sltlon,  but  one  that  Is  wanting 
for  lack  of  definition  of  competency  and  the  measurement  thereof. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

1.  A  preview  of  the  "world  of  work**  should  be  given  to  youngsters  starting 
In  the  first  through  sixth  grades  and  reinforced  at  the  seventh  through  four- 
teenth levels.  Close  cooperation  between  Instructors  and  business  and  Indu.stry 
Is  needed.  Vocational-technical  instmctors  should  be  consultants  to  general  edu- 
cation Instructors  at  all  levels  in  the  educational  structure. 

Previously  responded  to. 

2.  A  major  problem  of  vocational-technical  education  is  that  it  is  a  program- 
oriented  st^mcture  Instead  of  people-oriented.  A  strong  recommendation  Is  to 
change  the  structure  to  reflect  and  point  out  people  needs. 

It  would  be  the  belief  of  the  Division  that  the  present  system  of  vocational^ 
technical  education  Is  one  that  Is  programmatlcally  structured  but  not  to  the 
demise  of  people.  It  Is  necessary  in  the  organization  of  an  educational  institution 
to  have  program  definitions.  To  do  so  does  not  disallow  a  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  individuals. 

The  services  to  special  groups  of  people  have  previously  been  pointed  out 
To  this  It  should  l»e  noted  that  there  are  presently  1.200  non  high  i;chool  graduates 
and  over  1.800  former  college  students  enrolled  In  the  area  vocational-technical 
Institutes.  Such  diversity  of  background  and  ability  In  classrooms  puts  greater 
demands  or  instructors— Instructors  which  we  believe  are  adequate  to  the  task 
and  can  provide  an  educational  milieu  for  persons  regardless  of  need. 

S.  Career  education:  The  concept  of  providing  caicn  relevancy  In  all  public 
education  prior  to  the  actual  skill  or  discipline  acquisition.  It  deals  with  all 
education  which  precede-  specific  discipline.  Vocational  education  Is  an  Identifi- 
able entity  In  Itself.  Career  education  takes  place  before  vocational  education. 
The  re.si)onslblllty  of  vocational  education  to  career  education  Is  to  provide 
leadership.  This  Is  the  role  In  converting  all  of  education  to  the  career  concept. 
As  soon  as  the  concept  Is  grasoed,  vocational  education  should  step  aside. 

The  presen'  leadership  as  WsMl  as  the  predominance  of  funding  In  career  edu- 
cation iff  presently  coming  from  vocational  education.  While  the  vocational 
educator  may  take  the  responsthlllty  for  leadership.  It  Is  a  unique  and  difficult 
task  to  engender  foUowershlp  In  the  general  education  community.  While  the 
advances  to  date  may  seem  small,  they  are  In  fact  monumental  In  view  of  the 
Immensity  of  the  task  of  changing  an  entire  system. 

4.  So  much  of  what  is  required  now  in  education  Is  irrelevant  to  the  occupational 
goal.  The  concept  that  *'the  way  to  bt'come  educated  Is  sitting  In  a  chair'*  mnst  In* 
changed* 
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To  learn  by  doing  In  baMr  to  vocatlonnl-tet'linlciil  tnlijcatlon. 

5.  There  Is  not  sufficient  fotux  on  disadvantaged  ami  minority  groui>s.  They  are 
still  properly  identified,  located,  and  cataloged. 

While  previously  commented  on,  It  Is  sufficiently  Important  that  It  be  rt»lterated 
that  the  vocational  system  makes  overt  attempts  to  offer  vocational  education  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  minorities. 

However,  there  Is  no  one  In  vocational  education  who  should  be  In  the  ponltlon 
to  Identify,  locate,  and  catalog  Individuals.  The  disadvantaged  and  the  minorities 
have  long  resented  such  cataloging ;  and  our  best  avenue  of  service  Is  to  minimise 
(Ignore  If  possible)  their  differences  and  maximize  their  abilities,  integrating 
them  into  the  present  system  without  identification. 

Other  agencies  (Manpower  Services,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  etc.)  have  governmental  responsibility  to  provide  the 
vocation'jl  system  with  information  In  regard  to  such  populations  and  make 
appropriate  referrals.  It  is  our  obligation  to  accept  them,  which  to  our  knowledge 
we  have  done  without  discrimination. 

FUNDING 

1.  We  are  getting  mOie  for  the  vocational  dollar  than  any  other  educational 
dollar.  We  are  getting  more  from  it  than  we  are  putting  into  It  if  the  graduates 
are  employed  In  the  field  for  which  they  were  trained.  We  are  getting  greater 
Itmg '^erm  tax  refunds  from  the  prodacts  as  compared  to  the  academic  dollar.  A 
small  percentage  of  them  are  welfare  recipients. 

We  would  agree  with  this  as  an  opinion,  but  would  caution  anyone  to  make  sucli 
n  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  hard  data  exists  to  substantiate  these 
claims.  Research  is  presenly  being  conducted  in  this  regard  such  that  a  better 
economic  case  for  vocational  education  may  be  establisbwl. 

2.  Courses  should  not  always  take  the  top  applicants,  but  rather,  the  lower 
level  people.  Motivation  Is  important  Training  must  be  relevant. 

Previously  responded  to* 

3.  There  is  a  fear  among  them  of  trying  something  new.  We  must  find  people 
to  work  with  those  who  are  afraid  to  try  something  new.  There  Is  a  potential 
but  also  a  fear;  therefore,  there  must  be  something  to  bridge  the  gap. 

We  are  unable  to  respond  to  this,  not  being  fully  aware  of  to  whom  **tbem'* 
refers. 


Minnesota  State  Advisoby  Ouncil 

FOR  Vocational  Education, 
Saint  Paul  Minn.,  March  SI,  1974. 
Care  of  Commissioner  Howard  B.  Casmey., 
Minnesota  State  Board  or  Education, 
Saint  Poulf  Minn. 

Dear  Statk  Board  Members:  Pursuant  to  its  responsibilities  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  90-576,  the  State  Advisory  fJouncIl  for  Vocational  Education 
submits  the  enclosed  recommendations  for  your  consideration  In  flna Using  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  for  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

These  observation<i  nnd  recommendations  are  a  culmination  of  a  Ouncil  work 
program  which  has  Includeu  vi^lts  and  m^^tings  with  community  as  well  as  edu- 
cational leaders  around  the  state,  discussions  with  l)ersonnel  ^f  yon  division 
of  Vocational  education,  and  a  review  of  the  state  plans  for  fiscal  years  i»70  and 
1971. 

Slncef^ly  yours, 

PuRLEioii  E,  Saunders,  Chairman. 


Minnesota  State  Advisory  »  juncil 

FOR  VoCATIONAT,  EDUCATION. 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Mandate  J,— To  organize  vocational  education  into  a  single  planning,  operating 
and  reporting  system. 

Uliis  Counei*  feels  the  State  Plan  does  respond  to  the  first  mandate.  There  is  a 
1  hilosophical  <|uestion  of  whetiier  It  has  been  wise  to  Identify  vocational  edu- 
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cntldii  as  a  Kfimrate  mihHyHtem  or  system  because  of  tlie  Importance  of  educating 
all  elements  of  tJie  educational  system  to  the  world  of  work.  However,  within 
existing  frames  of  reference,  the  State  iMan  can  be  endorsed  on  Its  moves  to 
draw  up  IcmK-raiige  plans,  annual  plans  and  reportinj?  systems.  It  was  felt 
<t.»rtHtn  areas  In  the  State  Plan  need  strengthening : 

(a)  It  does  not  provide  effective  means  for  defining  the  demand  for  vocational 
wluratlon  In  Minnesota  or  assessing  the  job  opiwrtunltles,  actual  or  antlcljwted. 

(<  )  It  does  not  clearly  outline  or  define  funding  levels  neetled  to  do  the  job. 
The  ''excess  tost  of  vocational  education"  concept  needs  further  explication. 

Mandate  2, — To  provide  for  coordinated  equalization  of  vocational  program 
opportunities  for  persons  of  all  geographic  areas  of  the  state. 

f^lcmentan/ 

Every  child,  duWng  the  years  of  required  attendance,  must  receive  services, 
which  Include  survey  of,  and  orientation  to,  the  work  and  occupational  opportu- 
ultles  based  on  his  *'needs,  interests  and  abilities." 

This  ret-ommends  that  i)rograms  of  survey  to  the  world  of  work  and  to  h«lp 
tJie  Individual  to  explore  this  "world"  in  light  of  his  "needs,  interests  and 
abilities"  must  be  an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  It  Is 
In  sucn  programs  that  the  tendcno'  to  unilaterally  fund  or  oi)erate  programs  as 
'•vocational  education"*  needs  to  be  seriously  reexamined.  This  Council  is  of  the 
view  and  recommends  that — 

occupational  educatloft  programs  at  other  than  the  post-secondary  level 
need  prh)rity  funding,  using  all  possible  sources  of  support  available  to  tke 
State  I^oard  of  Education  and  the  schools— not  just  federal  vocational 
education  dollars. 

The  anticipation  of  this  Council  is  that  if  sudi  programs  rre  offered  at 
Iiartlcularly  the  elementary  level  the  result  will  be : 

(a)  A  better  means  of  anticipating  the  demands  for  skill  development  services 
at  the  high  school  and  post-secondary  program  level. 

(b)  That  skill  development  programs  can  and  must  Ik»  designed  to  give  the 
Individual  leaving  formal  education  at  age  16,  or  beyond,  occupational  capabil- 
ity or  a  commitment  to  further  occupational  training. 

Secondary  center  % 

This  i)rogram,  undertaken  as  an  innovation  identified  in  the  State  Plan  for 
Fiscal  1970,  would  e«em  to  have  proven  its  Talue.  It  shcjld  be ; 

(a )  Formalized  and  funded  as  an  operation,  rather  than  experimental  program. 

(h)  Given  priority  as  one  means  of  seniag  more  of  the  needs  for  vocational 
education  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

(c)  Strengthened  by  satisfying  the  pio;?ram  of  funding  transportation  costs  of 
moving  students  to  and  from  the  central  facilities* 

(d)  Recognized  as  having  a  primary  responsibility  to  provide  salable  skills 
for  all  students,  not  just  as  a  feeder  system,  to  post-secondary  programs. 

The  development  of  multiple  district^  he  joint  district  amjroach— for  pro- 
viding vocational  schools  for  Hennet^r,  Pakota,  Ramsey  and  Washington  coun- 
ties Is  a  good  and  strong  move  for  thi  j  rea.  Are  there  other  communities  In  the 
state  that  might  join  in  this  manner  to  advantage?  The  Range  area?  The  south- 
western metropolitan  area  lying  beyond  the  jjresent  Hennepin  County  l3-dlstrict 
area?  The  approach  is  provided  for  in  the  State  Plan  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
other  areas  cannot  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  Council  questions  whether  vocational  education  adequately  serves  the  needs 
of  people ;  it  is  felt  It  does  not,  with  a  lot  yet  to  be  done.  Does  it  meet  the  criteria 
of  need  and  availability  for : 

( a )  High  school  students :  It  does  not 

(b)  Post-secondary :  doing  bcttei  lu  this  area 

(c)  Pre-employment  training:  doing  a  good  job  but  can  be  done  to  a  greater 
and  better  extent 

(d)  Employed  and  unemployed  adults :  provisions  are  there  but  ways  will  have 
to  be  found  of  promoting  aud  advancing  them 

(e>  Disadvantaged :  mu^  more  needs  to  lie  done 

(f )  Handicapped :  much  more  needs  to  be  done  and  perhaps  the  vocational  cen- 
ters would  find  this  an  area  they  can  serve 
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Mtnuesota*8  network  of  post*secondary  vocational  Institutes  has  received  jtisti- 
flable  acclaim  nationally,  it  serves  well  the  need  to  offer  post-hiijh  school  ediica- 
tioii  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  highly  specialised  technological  era.  The  visits  of 
thin  Cotincil  snggest  that  post-secondary  institutes  have  a  capfibiUty  beyond  their 
traditional  function,  aud  offer  program  resources  which  remain  untouched. 
Therefore,  priority  should  be  given  to : 

Detenuiniii;;  the  ca inability  of  encli  institute  to  broaden  its  function  to 
ser^'e  as  a  resource  towards  providing  programs  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
system*  as  was  intended  in  the  1945  ie»dslation  authorizing  such  institutes.  8i)e- 
cial  needs  groups,  such  as  served  by  training  in  the  MDXA  progrrim,  and  adults. 

lb)  Encourage  post-secondary  institutes  to  use  their  crimbilitles  to  sponsor 
or  a«^lst  such  other  programs,  indei>endent  of  considerations  of  relationship  to 
the  enrollment  for  post-secondary  courses. 

(c)  Providing  incentives  to  the  post-2$ecoudary  institutions  for  such  expended 
activity. 

Non-pubUc  programs 

Visits  to  n(m-public  schools  suggosv  a  noi*d  to  appreciate  more  the  role  of  the 
noti-public  program  in  meeting  people  needs.  Consideration  sliould  be  given  to: 

(a)  Determining  the  capabilities  of  non-profit  and  proprietary  Institutions  and 
ways  of  encouraging  these  institutions,  and  prospective  students,  to  make  use  of 
this  capacity  to  alleviate  pressures  on  public  volitional  programs  and  to  facill- 
tntr  priority  a.st>  of  public  fniid.»<  to  provide  pn);7rains  for  those  unabie  to  be 
Ner\ed  by  nou-public  iu.stitutiun8  by  virtue  o£  economic,  social,  physical  or  mental 
dL^^advantn^es. 

<bt  Studying  the  prnjrram  cpst  differential  between  public  and  nou-publlc  pro- 
grams, which  are  otherwise  equal,  to  determine : 

(1)  if  and  where  there  is  a  cost  differential 

(2)  the  oflicieucy  of  dollar  use  to  .support  non-public  Institutions  by  pro- 
viding assistance  in  areas  authorized  uhder  pro>'isions  of  PL  lK)-576  and/or 
Minnesota  Statutes. 

This  Coimcil  i.s  aware  tJiere  are  pre^sently  some  16,000  enrollees  in  full  time 
programs  iu  vocational  education— and  have  been  told  from  projections  It  wonlC 
appear  facilities  will  have  to  be  provided  for  34,000  studcuts.  According  to  De- 
partment personnel,  almost  85  million  dollars  is  needed  for  buildiug:  should 
federal  and  .«state  funds  bQ  used  to  snpi>ort  this?  Where  sliould  the  fuuds  be 
spent?  Expansion  should  be  at  both  the  post-secondary  level  and  the  fecondary 
level,  with  a  major  proportion  of  the  expansion  in  the  metropolitan  area.  A  much 
more  i  oniprehi.nsivo  program  needs  to  he  applied  to  the  metropolitau  area  where 
population  and  business  development  is  occuring. 

The  demand  .o  .serve  more  i>eople  with  vocational  education  programs  suggests, 
in  ^ome  cases,  pressures  on  facilities  currently  str{iiuiug  at  the  seams,  evidence 
in  Its  v!^its  around  the  state.  The  need  to  construct  or  expand  facilities  is  en- 
dorsed by  this  Council  However,  facility  expansion  should  be  based  on : 

(a I  liuplementation  ^f  these  recomniendatlous,  particularly  consideration  of 
the  non-public  institute  jwteutial  for  service. 

{h)  re<-tudy  of  the  efficient  use  of  existing  facilities  oonsidering  such  factors 
n«  p)^'<Ible  12  mouth  oi)erati()n.  maximum  daily  capadty  tjirougU  multiple  dawn- 
to-d:irk  s(  heduling,  more  effective  tise  of  available  space,  etc. 

((Ml  study  of  the  l)enefits  of  le.^sser  dependence  upon  post -secondary  vocational 
in.<titutos*  both  in  terms  of  level  of  training  offered  and  decentralJzatioii  to  use 
the  -  apacitles  to  other  structures,  particularly  in  curricula  areai$  with  minimal 
equipment  ^machinery  as  the  criteria. 

^fan(hltc  3, — To  provide  for  the  vocational  uiucation  needs  of  disadvantaged 
perMms  in  regular  programs  or  to  devise  si)ecial  programs  f  r^Mce«  to  them, 
and 

M(i))(laic  4. — To  provide  for  the  vocational  education  needs  of  haiidi(*npped  i)er- 
son»<  in  regular  programs  ur  to  devise  .^iM^cial  programs  for  services  to  them. 
The  Council  makes  the  following  general  suggestions  v 

<ai  Development  of  an  advisory  committee  at  each  appropriate  program  level 
in  the  vtate  to  assist  in  es»ablisblng  guidelines  for  ideiitiUcntlon  of  need  and 
evaluation  of  program  effectiveness. 
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<b)  Kniployment  nf  sUtff  to  devolon  ;:aldellnos  for  school  districts  t<»  ni.<rH 
<*fr«»otively  id*»ntlfv  the*  handivTpfil  and  dtsadvantajred. 

(c)  Re^xft  mi  nation  of  the  prerequisites  for  v*ntry  Into  v(K»ational-ri»«-iiriit'aI 
'iohools.  with  the  Idea  of  Increaslnj;  flexibility  \\i  rwioirements  to  allow  :non» 
people  to  enroll  In  a  variety  of  proJCranis  de^liftied  to  fit  the  *»i)ecittc  n»H*4i>  of 
handicapped  and  dlsiidvanta^ed. 

(d)  Development  of  a  plan  for  alloc:iti«m  of  fund^.  with  per«-enta;:<»8  as^.^ne^l 
to  new  programs  and  to  expansion  and  improvement  of  exisnns  pn>cr:un-  -m  U 
as  75  percent  for  operation  and  *J5  jiercent  for  new  proffran:  dev»*Iopmeni 

(e)  Development  of  a  system  of  evaluation  to  insure  quali- v  performamv  .m«l 
a$ssiiranco  that  .^students  will  rearh  their  level  of  competency 

Specifically,  the  Oonncll  recommends: 

Tlie  success  of  the  placements  of  trainees  at  the  Camhridse  S<»h»>ol  Mir^'-^r^ 
the  value  of  this  program.  Yet.  only  24  of  1^  at  the  institution  are  ♦*r:p.i 
In  the  prosrani.  Priority  should  l»e  slven  to : 

(a)  exploring  other  applicable  oflTerinj;^  of  curricula  suite<l  to  the  intcn^^r-  .i^ 
well  as  fibllltles  of  the  men  and  wonjen  ar  the  institution  to  <let**rmine  if  l»n».hlt  r 
trainingr  opportunities  can  brinij  a  greater  number  of  enrollees 

(b)  funding:  this  projrram.  u<lns:  pooational  dollars  to  suppleiti»*nf  uther  .r 
a!>le  re*«oun*eR.  so  that  purely  ecc.nomic  considerations  do  n«)t  limit  rhi^  prni;r:i:n. 

This  Councirs  committee  vl«it  to  the  Red  I^ke  Indian  Re<erv;ition  lad  rin-l  'i^- 
Is  that  services  now  provided  fall  far  short  of  meetinff  the  p<itential  dHininls 
for  tralnim;.  Needed  Is  ;< 

(a)  priority  fundlns:  for  services  to  this  and  other  areas  of  concentrate<I  lnl.:in 
population,  and  at  the  same  time 

(1)^  recognition  of  the  variety  of  educational  opportunities  offerwi.  narrifil.jrU 
to  Indian  youth,  and  planning  to  provide  programs  tailored  to  adu  r.s  and  rmM* 
not  eligible  or  Interested  in  other  opportu  Ities.  Tliis  Implies  Indian  parn«  : r  a- 
tion In  determininf;  "people  needs"  for  Indians. 

Mandate  5.~-To  provide  pre-service  and  In-service  education  for  teach«*r>i  ro 
meet  the  needs  identified  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  State  P!m  i. 

The  Council  is  in  agreement  that  the  State  Plan  does  pro^  i.l,*  for  i)n*.-*  . 
and  in-service  education  for  vocational  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  identified  in 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  State  Plan,  The  prognim  of  in-^ervn*e 
education  oflfers  much  promise,  yet  the  challenge  here  1?  extreme.  V<K*ucionaI 
education  cannot  always  be  struggling  to  "catch  up"  but  must  make  some  pmr:- 
s!on  for  training  in  advance  for  changes  in  occupational  fields.  There  is  feelin*: 
that  there  Is  need  for  a  more  forceful  feedback  into  teacher  education  progmms 
of  the  changing  demands  of  the  occupational  world  for  all  teachers,  both  pre- 
service  and  In-serrice.  It  wag  believed  that  counselors,  as  well,  should  be  included 
In  the  need  for  In-service  education. 

In-service  teacher  training,  oriented  to  the  world  of  work,  should  be  re<'om- 
mended  for  all  areas  of  educational  effort  falling  under  the  purview  of  the  st.re 
Board,  with  funding  coming  from  all  the  sources  that  ordinarily  support  such 
educational  efforts.  This  Council  believes  there  is  money  being  <fpent  on  courv»*« 
that  are  not  as  relevant  or  as  important  to  a  student's  education — money  that 
could  more  advantageously  be  spent  on  vocational  education  courses. 

Mandate  ^?.~To  develop  systematic  methods  for  finding,  designing,  testing  and 
ln*stalHng  more  efl^cieiit  and  effective  ways  of  providing  rocatlonai  programs  and 
services  to  people. 

This  Council  feels  study  must  be  made  of  what  Is  meant  by  identifying  ;ind 
finding,  by  testing  and  evaluating.  Identified  as  possible  are  services  >f  rhe 
Research  Coordinating  Unit,  giving  individual  projects  support  and  utilizing  rhe 
secondary  centers  and  post-secondary  Institutes.  All  of  these  means  should  he 
provided  for.  although  preference  Is  for  Individual  projects  or  stu(:!es. 

The  Council  sees  the  need  to  look  at  the  full  range  of  secondary.  po8t  sec«)nda.T 
adult,  etc.  programs : 

(a)  For  evaluation:  If  there  are  successful  programs,  the  need  is  to  i«lenn!'y 
w*hat  makes  them  successful  and  bring  others  to  that  i?vel. 

(b)  To  meet  new  needs:,  how  to  determine?  Employers  should  have  an  •>pf)or- 
tunlty  to  contribute. 

(c)  For  placement  follow-up:  employers  could  evaluate  the  workers  in  '\w\r 
fields. 
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(di  In  a«}^j«Mnoni  directors,  local  directors,  pla^-emoiit  offl<tirs  and  otlu'r> 
should  Ih-  able  to  give  individual  pictures  of  needs  in  their  area.  Individual  schools 
shouid  have  souif  funding;  for  exploring  and  identifying  in  their  area.  'I  he  Siaie 
Plan  >bould  assure  lhe^e  things  arepn)moted. 

If  •  Funding  i>  imiK>rtant  to  under^ke  studies:  the  State  Plan  i<  set  up  in 
these  area>  hut  einpha^i.^  on  promotion  and  investigation,  with  some  funding. 
W(tuid  help.  Thert-  should  be  a  broad  >|>ectrum  of  offerings  and  a  greater  effort  to 
serre  the  i^taie. 

Handatc  7. — To  plan  and  operate  consumer  homemuking  prograui:;  iv  all 
geogra|ihic  areas  of  the  state,  with  >peclal  emphasis  on  the  unique  r*e«Hl>  of 
disadvaiitag(*d  persons. 

This  Council  is  well  satisfi  ^  that  the  progrtm.s  for  consumer*hoiiiemakiiig 
are  >uriias>ing  the  exi^ectations  suggested  by  the  provisions  of  PL  5>0-570.  Our 
con(*fm  \i>  not  with  the  current  program  activities,  but  rather  with  the  need  for 
the  Mate  Hoard  of  Education  to  maintain  finch  programs  even  in  the  event  t)tat 
federal  vt*oationtl  dollars  are  no  longer  available.  Further,  these  programs  that 
have  )»een  generated  need  to  be  multiplied  to  reach  more  people. 


To  :  State  Board  of  Education. 
From:  George  DeLong.  Chairman. 

The  following  i«*  a  .<>'nopfd8  of  discussion  by  the  Advisory-  Council  at  its 
March  9  meeting.  A  complete  diBcussion,  point  by  point,  Is  being  given  to  your 

chairman  f^r  hie:  tiles. 


1.  Additi(»nul  emphasis  on  cooperation  between  Tocational-technlcul  educari<«n 
and  general  edVK'ati(»n.  The  State  Plan  is  needed  to  provide  for  more  "Job  eatrj 
rapahility  by  stressing  the  *'world  of  work''  to  the  student  at  a  lower  level  in 
:he  eduttntional  process  and  continuing  through  the  entire  structure.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rapidly  expanding  sen-ice  industry,  a  closer  liaison  between  in- 
structors and  industry  is  needed  as  well  as  better  selection  and  gnidanoe  of  in- 
.«strucrion  jiersonneL  One  of  the  biggest  areas  of  need  for  programs  and  servict»s 
i«  in  secondary,  adult,  and  apprenticeship  training.  Another  area  of  neetl  i-»  that 
of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

2  Future  State  Plans  mu.«5t  get  away  from  the  September-June  ^ymlnmie 
and  establish  a  ^ear-round  proce^ts  that  is  flexible  and  allows  student^  ro  «'han;;e 
or  add  courses  as  needed  to  better  meet  the  challenges  of  business  and  Indu^frx. 
ficho<ibi  are  not  meeting  the  needh  of  .students:  requirements  are  oftt»r.  mi  hi;:h 
that  only  high-standing  students  get  in,  or  mtist  wait  two  or  more  <enu^ters 
to  enroll.  Graduates  that  cannot  get  into  de.^ired  training  have  the  saini^  iimhleiu 
as  drf>iK>uts.  Programs  should  be  crv-tcd  for  those  who  cannot  meet  tho  dJ»!.mnds 
of  the  present  prt>emms — programs  which  are  geared  to  .he  nee<ls  of  all  » ••ople. 

n.  More  programs  are  available  to  more  people-  ihan  before  due  to  good  Utca- 
Hons  (»f  area  srh(»oi«5.  cooperation  l)etween  universities,  ;«t*hooH  secondary  cen- 
t<^rs.  etc  However.  phy.«5icfil  accessibility  does  not  necessarily  mean  student  ac 
ce*:sihiliry  Program*  are  often  limited  to  those  who  can  meet  the  particular 
criten.i  Not  everyone  has  an  aw  ireness  of  program  availability. 

4  Pre«5ent  legislation  provides  for  meeting  people  needs  regardless  of  where 
they  hve  r.ither  than  training  for  specific  job  openings  geared  to  particular  areas. 
Training  people  for  work  in  Minnesota  only  most  l»e  broadened  to  offer  and 
affeot  training  that  prepares  people  to  find  employment  anywhere  in  the  country. 
The  State  Plan  need*^  to  address  itself  to  population  patterns  and  densities  rather 
than  to  df^fined  awa*  The  present  sitoation  has  led  to  «ome  parts  of  of  the 
state  l»eing  overstaffed  with  instructors  and  over  facilltate<l  with  real  fac5"ties 
for  instruction  pnrf»o^  while  other  areas  are  nnderstafTed  and  un<lerfaciliu;ted. 


MiN.VKsoTA  State  Admsort  CorsciL 

FOB  VOCATIO.VAL  EdUCATIOJC, 

Saint  Paul  i/inn.,  March  10, 1972. 
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1.  The  quality  of  education  is  very  lni|>ortant.  There  is  need  to  jrive  more  at- 
tention to  basic  educational  needs.  Better  aud  more  relevant  hkilU  need  to  be 
learned  in  school  through  more  exposure  to  tools,  machines,  methods,  etc.  Lp- 
datiuK  and  ujigrading  of  the  in.structional  staff  should  lie  coutiuual. 

2.  C(Mui.H»liuK  is  iw|K)rtaiit,  aud  as  above,  the  (|iullity  and  awareness  of  the 
couu^^elors  to  the  "world  of  work."  Coun.selling  is  too  geueral;  it  jjhould  be  more 
i»lH*t*itic.  Every  classroom  teacher  mu«t  l»e  a  counselor. 

3.  8hoidd  needs  be  assessed  by  what  \\eo\)\e  ask  for  or  by  what  they  really  need? 
<'ouucil  fet^ls  it  should  l>e  based  ou  what  people  really  need.  Handicapped  an<? 
luni  educated  cauuot  meet  the  staudards  of  the  schools  so  their  ntH?ds  are  nut 
beluK  uiet.  ,     ,  . 

-L  Ftt'dlmck  from  employers  is  very  Important.  Schools  need  tn  know  now  a 
gradu.ite  is  doing,  what  the  s<'hool  can  do  to  improve  its  instructiou  and  train- 
In;:.  Is  the  large  amount  of  skill  development  training  i)rovided  by  eniplnyers  due 
to  laek  of  sjH»elan2e<l  education  and  tniining  or  by  a  preferenee  of  the  eu.ploTer? 

Ti  i) -eujialional  infnrumtion  should  Ik*  iueludtHi  when  ynunvrsters  are  learning 
t<»  ren<!.  They  should  grasp  the  fact  that  reading  Is  lmi>ortant  to  any  occupation 
uml  ie.irn  alH)ut  that  ot-cupatlou  whdelearulug  to  read. 

PROFKSSIO.N.KL  CKRTIFICATION 

1.  Relevancy  Is  neeilfd  in  certification  as  In  eilucatlou.  Certification  re^juire- 
im-:its  shoidd  in*  reviewtKl  earefully  In  order  to  have  a  combination  of  e<lucatlon 
plu.'^  work  kncm'ledge  plus  necessary  skills.  There  seems  to  be  no  relation.^hlp 
betwtvn  the  enterla  for  rertillcatlou  and  the  effecUveness  of  education  programs. 
Ce.tlflciition  is  aeccmiplished  by  meeting  certain  academic  requirements— there 
Mionld  Ik*  a  In  tter  wav  of  determining,'  oomi)eteucy.  Certification  can  strengthen 
carwr  aud  voi*ational  edueatlou  concepts,  as>.sumlng  It  Is  realistic  to  the  eompe- 
teaeies  and  outcomes  which  are  establi-shed.  Kecertificatiou  is  too  oftea  almost 
automatic. 

FROGR.VM  EVALLWTIOX 

1  V  preview  of  the  "world  of  work*'  should  l>e  given  to  ymng^Jters  .^Jtarfln;:  In 
the  fi-^t  through  sixth  grad<*«i  and  reinforced  at  the  .^seventh  through  fourtK«nth 
lex  els  eb)se  cuoiH'ratiim  betwetm  iubtructors  and  bn^iuess  and  industry  is 
needed.  Voi*atioaal-te<^luiie:il  instructors  should  be  consultants  to  general  edu- 
cainai  Instructors  at  al!  levels  in  the  educational  structure. 

*•  V  Uiajor  problem  of  voLational  tochnlcal  edueatlou  is  that  It  is  a  program- 
oiiented  stnu'luie  instead  of  people-oriented.  A  .ntrong  recommeudation  is  to 
eban-.:e  ihe  strueture  ti)  refie<  t  and  |M)int  out  \M}o\Ae  m»eds.  ,     «  % 

H  Ciwr  education:  The  eoa(ept  of  providing  career  relevancy  In  all  pnl»llc 
edii.  ation  prior  to  the  actual  skill  or  diM-lpllne  aoiuiNition.  It  deals  »  ""^^^^^^^^^^ 
<.atinn  which  preceiles  spi^-ific  discipline.  Vocational  educa  :on  is  We  "  fi^ 
entuv  in  itself.  Care<^r  education  takes  l)laee  before  voealional  edueathm.  Ihe 
resiKMi-il'ibty  of  vcKUticmal  wluiatiou  to  career  e«lucation  is  to  provide  leader- 
vbip  This  is  the  role  in  converting  all  of  iHlucatlou  to  the  career  concept.  As  soon 
as  ibe  concept  Is  gras|MHl.  v<K'ati«)nal  education  should  .•jtep  a.slde. 

4  So  nmch  of  what'  is  recnnred  now  in  education  is  irn  ^^^^^/^/^^^^^J^.X^ 
ti.  nnl  goal.  The  concept  that  "the  wny  to  become  edmated  i'S  -ittmg  in  a  chair 

I  here  is*m>t^^  fc»^-us  on  di.s4ulvantag*'d  and  miuority  groups.  They  are 

stili  n..t  proi)erly  idenUfied.  locattMl  and  catalogued. 

FU.NWNO 

1  u\.  are  -etting  more  for  the  vocational  dollar  than  any  other  educational 
.1.  IM"  \ve  are  g^^^^^^^^^^   '^ore  from  it  th  m  we  are  putting'  into  it  if  the  i:n'  lua tes 
:nnnov  Hi  in  ^^^^        tor  which  they  we^r.  uM.  We  are  gett  ng  greater 
i!!,eAer  a  tax  i^fimds  frcm.  tl»e  product,  as  compared  to  the  ac.demic  dollar.  A 

^nt  rather,  the  lower 

ro'V  rL  with  those  who  are  ^^fraid  to  try  something  new.  There  is  a  potential 
but  ai<o  a  fear ;  therefore,  there  must  l»e  something  to  bridge  the  gap. 
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State  of  Minnesota, 
Depabtment  of  Education. 

June  2,  mi. 

Office  Memorandum 

To:  State  Bmnl  for  Vocational  Education,  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vtica- 
tioiial  Education. 

From:  Robert  P.  Van  Tries,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of  Vocational- 

Tedmical  Education. 
Subject:  Stale  I*!an  Summary.  Reference:  State  Advisory  Council  Memorandum, 

March  31,  1971. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Plan  Is  prepared  under  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion guidelines,  it  becomes  a  lengthy  and  in? perspicuous  document.  Therefore,  the 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  has  attempted  to  summarize  the 
document  into  laconic  form. 

R:itber  than  follow  Uie  outline  or  order  of  the  State  Plan,  the  information 
herein  is  in  dirert  respon>e  to  the  memorandum  dated  March  31.  1971,  from  the 
C(nincll  to  the  Minnesota  State  Boanl  of  Education.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
much  of  the  material  in  this  sumninry  cannot  be  found  verbatim  in  the  State  i^Ian 
bec:iuse  of  its  lack  of  explicit  inforiuation.  This  summary  is  not  intended  to 
identify  monetary  expenditures  but  i.«<  intended  to  define  activities?  that  will  he 
undertaken  at  the  State  and  Local  levels  that  are  related  to  the  aforementioned 
menioraniluni. 

Mandate  T. — ^To  Organize  Vocational  Education  Into  a  Single  Planning,  Oper- 
ating, and  Reporting  System. 

The  Division  finds  it  difficult  to  comment  on  the  philosophic  question  "n  re^rard 
to  its  Identity  as  a  subsystem  of  education  because  to  do  so  is  to  threaten  its 
very  existence.  To  move  vocational  education  into  a  general  component  of  the 
ei:tire  system  leaves  o\)en  the  TK>s.'5ibility  that  it  become  burie<l  wi»"h'n  the  iiri- 
orities  estahlishe<l  by  the  academic  community.  As  a  separate  entity  cateju^ri- 
cally  funded,  the  inclusion  of  vocational-technical  education  in  the  j^ystem  is 
felt  to  be  in*5ured.  We  will  depart  from  this  attitude  only  when  adequate  a?5<ur- 
auces  are  in  hand. 

While  murh  has  been  accomplished  in  the  area  of  planning  of  vocational- 
technical  e<l«cation,  considerable  work  remains.  The  ineffectiveness  of  projecting 
job  opportunities  is  not  uniaue  to  the  vocational  education  scene  in  Minne>ota 
hut  one  common  to  the  nation.  Solutions  to  this  problem  will  be  sought  thmush 
research  conducted  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  conjunction  with  other 
studies  being  done  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  conjunctively  with  ac- 
tivities under  the  Economic  Development  Act.  Additional  data  sources  ar»^  ^^^n- 
.<5tantly  being  sought  as  well  as  new  methods  of  analysis.  It  must  be  recognized 
th-it  no  *jysiem  of  p''Minin:r  nnd  projivting  is  ?»«'rffH't. 

Kmeigency  and  unpredicted  situations  will  always  ari.se  which  require  cnn- 
.«5tant  ad'nstnient  of  goals  and  objectives.  The  placement  of  vocational  eduratinn 
under  the  restraint^  of  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commi-^ion  has 
cau.«spd  some  delay  in  the  delivery  svstem.  However,  vocational  educati<;n.al  is 
nndonbte<lly  more  able  to  respond  to  emergency  or  crash  programs  than  any 
other  secmient  of  post-econdary  education.  In  direct  response  to  thi^  problem,  a 
request  has  b^-en  made  and  enc^orsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  whereby 
tho-p  procram**  offered  once  and  of  short  duration  need  not  be  approved  by  the 
Higher  Eduration  Toordinatlng  Commission. 

In  reimrd  to  fundinir.  the  State  Plan  does  not  and  cannot  def!ne  frnflinc  ^»vp!S 
ne<  o'*sary  to  do  the  "job"  until  that  "job"  Is  more  preci.«!ely  defined.  In  r*  njTinr- 
tion  with  t):o  previously  mentioned  job  opportunity  projections  bv  thp  Rp>^:ir'h 
rooulinntiiij:  I'nit.  a  system  of  identlfif*ation  of  people  ne^ds  is  heinir  resranhofl. 
CompU'tiou  of  tliis  project  is  anticipated  during  the  couiinjr  year.  T'pon  comple- 
ti«>n.  a  sros;*:  ostimate  of  the  exerts  ro«t  of  vocational  ednt^ation  would  be  nvaila'»le. 

It  should  be  r'^all;:ed  that  the  existence  of  such  a  fnndinc  projection  m-  not 
be  done  other  than  at  a  molar  level  because  to  do  s<«  wUh  precision  would  b<»  a 
numnmenta!  ta<5k.  perhaps  exceeding  in  co.st  its  wo»*th.  Al.«o,  the  existence  of  snch 
information  dop^  not  i'nply  acceptance  within  the  politi^^al.  social,  a'ul  e<ln  na- 
tional communities  in  Minnesota.  Undoubtedly,  factors  relating  to  the  growth 
of  ^nn.,*i^^^:>^  o'lu'  ilifm  c.Mnnof  be  cost-out  be«-rase  tbcr  nre  t!  .]  fo  tho  :-*^'"rr..Ics 
of  |K>ople  und  will  only  come  about  through  cradual  an'^  planned  ^hanire 

ifnnffatp  To  I*rov;de  for  Coord  inn  ted  Eqnali7arion  of  Vocational  Proirrim 
Opportunities  for  Persons  of  All  Geographic  Areas  of  the  State. 
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In  the  Dlrision  tanded  14  institutions  to  plan  ''orientation  to  the  world  of 
-^ork"  jiTopOMils,  Durlnjr  the  coming  year  the  Part  D  exemplary  funds  will  be 
used  to  develop  curriculmn  and  provide  in-service  training  to  elementary  teachers 
in  work  aw&reness,  orientation,  and  exploration  of  occupational  activity.  Ap- 
proximately 11,000  students  will  be  served  by  these  projects  and  several  hundred 
Teachers  will  be  trained. 

Becituse  the  inclusion  of  vocational  education  components  is  a  high  priority  in 
Minnesota,  EPDA  funds  are  also  being  utilised  to  promote  interdisciplinary  cur- 
ricninm  material  with  occupational  study  as  a  core.  The  Division  will  also  be 
assistliig  seven  districts  by  sharing  up  to  50  percent  of  in-service  training  costs 
for  condncting  elementary  and  secondary  teacher  summer  workshops  which  focus 
-on  the  redirectiGC  of  teac^r  attitudes  and  concepts  built  upon  the  career  develop- 
ment tb^ie.  To  date,  53  school  districts,  mostly  elementary  and  junior  high  school, 
lir.ve  re<iDesred  and  received  consnlt-ative  assistance  from  rhe  Division  of 
Tii-arjoiij!  -Technical  Education  regarding  career  development  plannixig  and 
iTin.lement-ation. 

i£  addition  to  the  use  of  vocational  categorical  aid.  Title  III  federal  money  has 
be»T2  combined  to  better  promote  and  snpport  programs  at  the  elementary  and 
sefM.ndary  levels.  Special  needs  projects  have  been  jointly  funded  throuirh  Sjiecial 
Education  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Corrections,  and  the  Ve- 
pcr:uit-nr  of  Welfare. 

s**ekinir  transportation  reimbursement^  for  vocational  center  student  travel 
iri:*rr£iTe>  seeking  additional  monies  to  make  secondary  vocational  opportunities 
fivaiiahie  to  more  students.  Upper  Great  Lakes  funds  have  frequently  supple- 
m*^Ti*«3  vocational  educaticm  money  at  the  Si^condary  as  well  as  the  post-secondary 

Tbf  secondary  centers  have  been  formalized  and  a  center  manual  is  being 
pnrTwi  It  will  be  distributed  to  pll  superintendents  and  secondary  i^rincipals  in 
MiMi*»?ora  between  June  4  and  June  10.  11)71.  The  goal  is  to  ,share  this  informa- 
tioi  sfi  *liat  more  secondary  vocational  opportunities  will  l*e  provided  to  more 
f:*nclf»iir«  Pages  Sl-32  of  Der-elopinff  and  Opemfinfj  a  Vf^caHonal  d^ter  include 
til*  aef^Binon  of  a  vocational  center  school  as  included  in  an  amendment  to  Minne- 
5  '^a  5;r.«r-:os  1909.  Section  120.05.  The  Staie  Plan  for  V.>caritmal-Te<  hnicnl  Kdu- 
cE-ior  for  1972  includes  four  criteria  for  a  reimbursed  vocational  center.  \< 
repnt^red  on  pace  30  of  Developing  and  Operaiino  a  Vncational  CfTitrr. 

Thf-  f^rare  Plan  for  Vocational -Technical  Education,  10T2,  has  revi.«;ed  the  coals 
of  ^{^CfT^ularr  vocational  educaticm.  These  are : 

r.- :»lnrarior.  of  jfb  opportunities  and  con:i>etencies  reiuired  in  a  career 
dustrer  ; 

reparation  for  entry  into  a  job : 

PrepfiTati(»n  for  a  specialized  education  procram  at  the  po.^t-secondarv 

Jevej : 

Oi'TKimmity  to  relate  basic  education  courses  to  individual  career  ^'oals. 

A  ]t  •<-«*»Ci»ndrtrT  fe^r»er  sy^^reni  is  but  otk-  of  the  four  ccaN.  I>ut  a  \ery  wnrthy 
gof '  f(,r  some  students.  The  center  manual  identif  os  the  same  goals  for  secondary 

♦f-rrj  education  and  lists  additional  ri>als  for  a  career  education  program  at 
^v.*  *i,eriPTirarr  level  and  at  the  junior  high  level.  Funding  for  vocational  center 
^^1.'  :^  hi.*-  r^eer.  rtHjiiesred  from  thf*  IjCCwlature.  The  request  from  the  Depart- 
Ziiti.'  1-  'or  *J0  percent  per  student  per  year  in  addition  to  reeular  schciol  trans- 
portation aid. 

"^h*  rlirce  new  area  vocational-tech nica]  «ichools  in  the  metro  area  are  ready- 
r^^^Q^  ^ocf.rional  centers  in  the  metro  r.rea.  Dakota  County  Area  Vocarional-Tech- 
i.'-'j-  fi'^liool  will  l)egin  horticulture  and  health  for  all  >econdary  stu^lents  in  the 
iT'**ii.v^^»r  districts  Prior  to  fall  1971.  no  secondary  student  in  Dakota  County  has 
eirbcr  of  these  vocational  opportunities. 

Tlif'  macmet  school  concept  and  the  quadrant  school  concept  are  being  explored 
ir  >r;rn(  apolis  and  Sa?nt  Paul  respectively.  Each  is  a  vocational  center  concept : 
and  xrbfT.  They  matenalize.  students  will  l>e  bused  to  specialized  vocational  pro- 
craiDi;  Within  the  city  system.  By  offering  secondary  vocational  programs  at  sev- 
eral locations  in  each  city,  each  secondary  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  a  center  education  program  appropriate  for  his  needs. 

Area  vocational-iechnical  schools  are  beginning  to  utilize  space  for  secondary 
programs  as  well  as  post-secondary  programs.  Examples  include  Eveleth,  Jackson, 
r»^rroir  Lakes,  and  Thief  River  Falls,  which  were  involved  in  vocational  center 
prorruns  for  secondary  students  during  1970-71,  Pine  City,  Staples,  Granite  Falls, 
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nml  Hutchinson  be  Involvetl  in  vocutionnl  centers  during  1071-72,  and  sev- 
eral others  offer  secondary  vocational  programs  for  their  own  district's  students 
In  area  vocational-technical  school  space. 

Special  needs  programs  held  in  state  institutions  are  offered  hy  area  vocational* 
technical  schools  Including  Pine  City  (at  Cambridge  and  Lino  Lakes),  Hralnerd 
(at  Bruiuerd  State  Hospital),  Rochester  (at  Rochester  State  Hospi.nl).  Suipies 
(at  Sauk  Centre),  and  Mankato  (at  Saint  Teter).  Programs  at  the  institutions 
are  for  residents  and  are  not  designed  to  be  regular  po>t*secondary  pro^'ranis  or 
to  lead  to  them.  Special  secondary-level  programs  designed  to  meet  the  compre- 
hensive needs  of  school-age  pregnant  girls  are  offered  by  area  rocational^tech* 
ninii  bthoois  at  ^^aiat  Cloud.  WlUmar.  Hrainnnl,  Moorhead,  and  Rochester, 
Faribault,  Suburban  Hennepin,  Saint  Paul,  and  Granite  F:ills  are  planning 
similar  programs  for  1971-72. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  expansion  of  vocational  services,  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion has  Indicated  to  the  various  school  districts  that  within  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Division  to  oi>erate  through  lucal  districts,  they  may  contract 
directly  with  public  agencies  to  provide  volitional  education  to  students.  Addi- 
tional infurniatltiii  is  being  sought  on  those  pn  iding  vocati<uial  programs  within 
the  >t;ite.  Status  C.itn  has  not  been  ;ivuilable  in  the  im.>t.  l/pon  ii  vail  ability  of 
better  i urogram  and  fiscal  Infoniiarion.  this  pUiry  will  continue  as  Is  or  be  revised. 

Vocational  education,  to  meet  Its  demand,  has  recommended  that  the  stat*^  bc^in 
an  million  yearly  expansion  program  In  addition  to  facilities  presently  being 
constructed  In  the  metropolitan  area.  The  criteria  upon  which  expansion  will  take 
place  w  ill  be  related  to  the  present  eiiiclent  use  of  existing  facilities  and  the  pro- 
grammatic relationship  to  pest  operation  at  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult 
levels.  During  the  Interim,  rented  facilities  will  be  used  In  many  cases.  However, 
the  use  of  non-public  Institutions  wlli  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  leadership  of 
tlie  local  educational  agencies. 

However,  private  colleges  have  been  given  service  of  state  staff  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  reimbursable  consumer-homemaking  staff.  The  six  currently  approved 
private  colleges  have  provided,  without  the  aid  of  vocational  reimbursement  to 
teacher  education,  consume r-liomemaking  staff  for  many  Minnesota  vocational 
pro^ramb. 

Wliile  many  iJer.>*ons  have  a^^umed  that  the  addition  of  seocmdary  vocational 
eduiatiun  would  relieve  pressures  put  dii  po.'^t -.secondary  institations,  initial 
e\p«  ru'rife  L:in  n.>t  proved  thi^  to  be  faet.  Actually,  the  opposite  lia.>  become 
soni€'%\hat  apparent.  Students  "turned  ju"  hy  a  relevant  education  seek  addi- 
tional training  at  tiio  area  vutational-te«,'hnical  school,  thu<  causing  an  increased 
pre- sure  on  tho^e  facilities. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  this,  considerable  energy  Is  being  expended  by  State 
>tait  to  promote  identifiable  career  ladder*;  for  students  enrolled  in  secondary 
ami.  later.  |>ost-^f^condary  programs.  Means  are  being  identified  by  which  .<tU' 
d»»nts  obtain  advanced  placemcit  or  credit  for  secondary  programs,  thus  re<luciiig 
th"  time  si>ent  in  liie  iK)st-secondary  facility,  which  will  eventually  re'^ult  In  less 
pressure  on  the  p()c;t 'Secondary  facilities. 

IdvNion  leader>s|iip  has  resulted  In  much  greater  flexibility  and  diversification 
of  urograms  exemplified  by  :< 

1.  Comprehensive  school-age  parent  programs — all  are  in  non-area  vocational 
technical  school  space  at  this  time ; 

2.  State  Institutional  programs — mo«t  are  on-site  at  institutions  : 

3  Several  area  vocational- technical  school  po*it-««econdary  program^  are  In 
rent«i!  space,  many  secondary  programs  offered  by  area  vocational-technical 
schools  or  cooperatively  by  area  MK-ational-technnal  school***  and  other  districts 
are  in  rented  .*«pate.  adult  programs  are  everywhere  including  other  schools 
and  in  industry  facilities ; 

4.  Internship  programs  at  the  post-secondary  level  are  being  expanded. 

^rn,uintr  ///.—To  Provide  for  the  Vocational  Education  Xeed*«  of  Di^^advan- 
tar  Persoim  in  Regular  Programs  or  to  Devise  Special  Programs  for  Services 
to  Th»»ni.  ^ 

\fnndatc  /r.— To  Provide  for  the  Vocational  Education  Nee<l««  of  Handicapped 
Persons  in  Regular  Programs  or  to  Devise  Special  Programs  for  Services 
to  Them. 

A  state  ta*Jk  force  (advisory  committee)  has  been  established  for  the  handl- 
capTHMl  programs.  They  have  met  four  times  to  date  and  are  just  now  becoming 
acclimated  to  their  obligation.  The  committee  Is  pre<lominantly  made  u,)  of 
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representatives  from  the  Coiumittce  on  Mental  Retardation.  Avhlch  Is  a  sub* 
committee  of  the  Governor's  Coumlt8^ton  on  the  Employment  of  the  Uandioap(H.Hl. 

Ten  Individual  have  also  been  in\ited  to  participate  in  a  state  task  force 
(advisory  committee)  for  vocational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  To  dnte^ 
most  of  the  ludUiduals  have  accepted  and  the  first  meeting  will  be  convened 
shortly. 

The  Special  Education  Section  of  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  and  Si)eclal 
Education  is  presently  in  the  process  of  designing  and  testing  a  need  a.s.sessnicnt 
gyKtem  to  be  used  throughout  the  state  for  the  identification  of  handicapi)ed 
students.  They  and  many  other  agencies  are  specifically  charged  with  the  iilen- 
tiflcatlon  process.  To  add  additional  Vocational  staff  for  this  puriwse  would 
be  to  duplicate  efforts.  The  Division  prefers  to  conc*entrate  on  serving  those 
persons  identified  as  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

Much  of  the  service  to  the  disadvantage<l  and  handicapped  will  best  take 
place  in  the  secondary  centers  and  the  secondary  programs,  which  will  reiluce 
the  pressure  to  lower  post-set»ondary  entrance  prerequisites.  The  prerequisites 
will  automatically  lower  as  program  offerings  are  expanded  to  serve  greater 
numbers  of  persons. 

To  fund  special  needs  programs  at  all  levels  In  a  more  equitable  way,  explo- 
ration  Is  being  conducted  with  the  previoui.ly  mentioned  agencies  (Mandate  11) 
with  whom  the  Division  cooperatively  funds  programs.  This  Includes  the  Iden- 
tification of  more  exiieditlous  methodology  |n  the  evaluation  of  special  needs 
services. 

In  reference  to  the  services  provided  In  state  Institutions,  it  Is  felt  that  voca- 
tional money  can  best  be  used  to  begin  or  promote  programs,  and  that  the 
institutional  agency  has  already  been  given  the  financial  resimnslblUty  to  serve 
the  jHjrKons  Incarcerated. 

At  the  present  time  Red  Lake  Is  planning  for  a  portable  building  which  will 
provide  a  facility  for  secomhiry  health,  foods,  automotive  services,  and  model 
office.  Upper  Great  Lakes  funds  and  vocational  funds  for  disadvantaged  are 
planned  for  this  facility.  Adults  from  the  Indian  community  will  l»e  served  either 
In  scK-ondary  programs  or  In  !*jM>clally  designed  adult  programs.  Tlie  Indian  com- 
munity has  been  Involved  In  the  planning  of  this  program,  which  will  be  imiJe- 
mented  In  late  1971. 

Mandate  V. — To  Provide  F re-Service  and  In-Service  Education  for  Teachers 
to  Meet  the  Needs  Identified  In  the  Vocational  Kducation  Act  and  the  State  IMan. 

Considerable  Information  on  the  status  of  pre-service  and  In-servlee  education 
for  teachers  has  been  gathered  during;  the  pa>t  year.  Also,  sophlsilcated  methods 
of  projecting  teacher  supply  and  demand  have  l>een  devised.  Efforts  will  be 
made  in  the  coming  year  to  provide  leadei^hip  within  the  Vniverslty  and  state 
colleges  whereby  vocational  education  curricula  are  coordin  ted  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

Three  very  obvious  goals  have  been  Identified,  the  first  to  rerhannel  teacher 
training  in*«titution  effort  Into  greater  in-servit  e  edneat'orial  pro^'rammins:  ns 
a  turn  down  in  the  demand  for  teachers  begins  to  be  apparent,  thus  Improving 
the  quality  of  teachers  and  at  the  .-same  time  eliminating  an  over  .supply. 

The  second  goal  H.lo  implement  change  !u  the  present  curricnlnms  nUcIi  that 
the  pre<;ent  demands  place<l  on  teachers  aie  part  of  the  pre-^ervice  programs. 
Teacher  training  workshops  are  bring  promo te<l  but  are  retjulred  to  provide  a 
means  thrtnigh  which  Information  and  methodology  can  be  incoriwrated  into 
the  e\i*<t!ng  teacher  delivery  system. 

The  third  croa^  Is  to  incornorate  cr^  tnonents  of  the  world  of  work  Info  the 
preparation  of  all  teachers,  particularly  counselors.  Several  workshops  will  be 
J  r.)vid(d  for  counselors  and  <1ementary  teacher,'-  In  wliich  materials  vi'I  be 
d<»\e!niKMl  as  well  as  contrive<l  expericn-  es  to  orientate  the  teachers  to  the 
chanirlntr  technolosy 

Mat^iJatr  VT  -To  Develop  Sy*itemntic  Methods  for  Findinsr.  DcMcninff,  Testing 
and  Tnstnnins  .More  Ffflcient  and  Effective  Ways  of  Prnvidif^tr  'S'ocationnl  I'ro- 
grams  and  Ser\ices  to  People. 

As  prevloimly  mentioned,  the  Re«?earch  Coordinating  T'p  t  will  condnf»t  n  «:fndy 
on  nee<l<.  lookincr  at  the  entire  noiuilatlon  of  Minnesota.  i<h  ntifvi!if  the 

sub-gronp«J  as  outlined  in  Public  Law  90-570.  \t  the  present  time,  little  evji!na- 
torv  information  l«  aval  la  Me  on  ««condary  and  aC.iiU  procrrpnis. 

ron«i(?eraMe  enercrv  has  been  expeiuled  and  will  become  unable  throucrh  Proj- 
ect Mini-Score  In  the  evaluation  of  programs.  Tlirougli  Project  Mini-Score, 
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several  thousand  students  have  been  followed-up  as  to  their  8Uti>faction  with 
thf»  rrnlnin;:  thej-  received.  Their  employers  have  also  been  cou tasted  to  deter- 
niiue  their  satisfactoriness  as  employees.  Thiis  follow-up  ^ysteIn  on  ;>ost-seeond- 
ary  graduates  and  dropouts  will  continue  as  an  on-going  research  project  to 
identify  component ^  that  lead  to  successful  educational  progrramming  dud  to 
provide  insight  and  concrete  rationale  for  curriculum  change. 

The  promotion  of  local  community  need  assessment  h:i>  n<»t  proven  successful. 
Educators  are  not  prepared  to  make  Mich  determinatitms  nor  do  they  envision 
it  as  their  responsibility.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  Uie  state  and  ixatlonal  level 
many  other  agencies  have  been  identified  as  having  tlie  responsibility  to  identify 
and  catergorlze  such  persons,  the  Division  will  attempt  to  gather  and  summarize 
state  and  re^jiona!  information  for  local  educational  agenck.^. 

As  omissions  in  local  programs  are  recognized,  the  Division  will  attempt  to 
provide  leadership  rather  than  coercion  in  providing  services  to  people. 

yfAyDATE  r//.— To  Plan  and  Oi>erate  Consumer  Homeraaking  Programs  in 
All  (JtHigrapKic  Areas  of  the  State,  With  Special  Emphasis  on  the  Unique  Needs 
of  Disadvantajred  Persons. 

The  present  organization  of  consumer  homemnklng  programs  will  ct,ntinue 
considerable  expansion,  particularly  In  offerings  to  the  adult  population. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  CHAIRMAN,  STATE  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Mi's.  THOin»sox.  Mr.  Qiiie  and  members  of  the  conmiittee,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  unlike  the  reputation  which  is  erroneously  although 
somewhat  nerally  attributed  to  women  for  giving  long  and  detailed 
testimony,  this  is  a  sinnniary  and  I  will  stick  to  that  summary. 

In  i-eco^rnition  of  the  restraint  of  our  time  I  would  like  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  council  that  wo  are  very  pleased  and  complimented  that 
your  co!umittee  has  seen  fit  to  meet  with  us  in  Minnesota  *oday.  We 
hope  this  is  jroing  to  be  one  of  your  moi-e  productive  hearings. 

Earlier  this  vear  our  council  submitted  to  your  committee  through 
the  National  Atlvisoiy  Council  for  Vocational  Education  our  response 
to  76  questions  which  were  posed  by  the  National  Advisory  Ccuncil 
as  a  means  of  providing  the  Congness  with  a  statistical  and  judge- 
mental report  on  how  the  vocational  needs  of  this  state  are  bein^r  met. 

Todav  we  arc  pi-csenting  not  only  the  specific  responses  to  questions 
but  a  variety  of  suppoitive  documents.  I  tliink  that  you  will  find  that 
almost  anytliin^r  you  wish  to  know  that  I  ^l^eak  about  will  be  referred 
to  in  those  documents.  .      ,         ^  u  -n-  4. 

Our  councirs  approach  in  responding  to  questions  is  threefold.  1^  irst, 
we  rely  on  the  i)ul)lic  records  of  the  State  of  ^linnesota  to  provide 
statistics  on  ?chool  data,  enrollments,  expenditures,  percentages  and 
groups  sened  and  so  forth,  as  appropriate  to  the  specific  questions 
whioli  werc  asked.  .  j  .  1 

S^>eon(lly,  we  i-ecognizo  tliat  many  of  the  questions  presented  ludg- 
nienral  re\ie\vs.  In  our  tostimony  there  is  a  liberal  u?e  of  direct  quotes. 

I  would  like  to  call  specific  att^-^ntion  to  concerns  that  our  council 
has  and  whicli  it  is  within  the  pur\  icw  of  this  Committee  of  the  United 
Stntes  Congross  to  address. 

Tliose  concerns  fall  into  three  areas: 

First  is  the  need  to  strengthen  the  correlation  between  the  planning 
an  l  tae  resulting  operations.  ,  .    ,    tt  .  ^ 

Secondly  thereMs  a  need  for  th.e  Congress  to  mandate  the  Lnited 
Statos  Office  of  Education  to  meet  its  responsibilities  as  stated  under 
the  law. 
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Finally  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  role  of  citizens 
advisory  councils. 

Let  lis  first  discuss  planning.  These  are  operations  of  the  1968  law. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  this  makes  a  strong  commitment  to  serve 
peoole's  needs. 

The  preamble  pledges  to  provide  every  individual— and  I  quote — 
**based  on  his  needs,  interest  and  ability,'^ in  light  of  "actual  or  antici- 
pated job  opportunities," 

Unfortunately  this  State's  authorizations  of  Public  Law  90-576  for 
Federal  spending  have  not  become  a  reality.  In  our  view  the  States 
have  not  conducted  needs  assessments  and  placed  their  programs  to 
establish  the  cost  of  vocational  education  services. 

You  will  note  in  the  materials  thnt  we  have  prosentH  to  von  in  1972 
this  council  recommended  to  our  Governor  and  the  Stn^^e  le<?islatnre  an 
educational  management  team  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 

This  would  require  local  and  State  institution?  which  are  providing 
vocational  education  services  to  conduct  a  detailed  nnalvsis  of  the 
demands  for  services  and  the  project  costs  of  those  services'. 

This  information  is  needed,  we  feel,  to  provide  the  basis  for  hixrd 
political  judgments.  I  am  happv  to  say  that  through  the  support  of  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  staff  and  the  office  of  our 
Governor  and  Minnesota  legislature  that  a  needs  assessment  is  the 
basis  for  State  dollars'  distribution. 

For  the  first  time  as  Minnesota  looks  to  its  1975-77  biennial  bufl<ret 
our  view  is  that  a  process  is  necessary  at  the  Federal  level  if  the  Con- 
gress deems  planning  and  needs  assessment  essential. 

We  as  an  advisory  council  think  thnt  it  is  the  result  of  the  planning 
and  needs  assessment  by  local  school  systems  in  the  State  contribute 
to  decisions  made  by  the  T3nited  States  Office  of  Education,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and,  yes,  the  Oval  Room  of  the  White 
House  itself,  to  strengthen  your  1968  law  to  provide  that  annual  ap- 
propriations, recommendations,  for  vocational  education  presented  by 
the  administration  be  backed  up  by  the  detail  of  local  and  State  needs, 

I^t  the  White  House  justify  its  proposed  level  of  financial  support 
agamst  the  backdrop  of  the  commitment  under  the  law  and  the  result- 
ing price  of  meeting  that  commitment. 

Let  the  White  House  also  identify  which  group  of  citizens  it  is  pro- 
posing not  to  serve. 

Materials  presented  to  you  suggest  that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  has  undermanaged  if  not  violated  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-576, 

We  believe  our  testimony  by  direct  quotes  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion shows  that  USOE  bases  its  management  practices  on  the  political 
priorities  of  the  administration  with  the  legal  and  philosophical  intent 
of  Public  Law  90-576, 

You  will  find  in  our  testimony  statements  of  our  Minnesota  admin- 
istrators pointing  out  that  the  State  plan  filed  each  vear  is  not  a  plan 
but  rather  a  fiscal  voucher. 

The  plan  documents  program  needs,  human  needs,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  doIlar:>  that  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education  tells  Minnesota  will 
be  available, 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  point.  In  the  past  five  years,  plannin^r  for 
vocational  education  lias  been  limited  to  justifying  the  level  of  fund- 
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ing  sought  by  the  WTiite  Hoiise  without  consideration  of  tlie  actual 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  or  Nation. 

You  will  find  direct  quotes  from  regional  employees  from  the  U.S. 
Offiro  of  Education  admitting  that  their  review  of  the  State  plan  and 
other  documents  required  in  tne  State  of  Minnesota  is  limited  to  inven- 
tory developments  rather  than  including  a  judgment  of  wlieilii  r  in 
fact  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  complying  with  federal  law  and  thus 
it  is  eligible  to  receive  funds. 

I  might  add  that  ar.y  failure  by  Minnesota  to  meet  the  letter  of  the 
law,  in  our  observation,  represents  a  giving  in  to  written  as  well  as  un 
written  requisites  established  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  totally 
indopoiulont  of  the  provisions  of  Federal  law. 

Our  LOui>'"il  is  also  concerned  tliat  the  thrust  of  the  1968  law.  that 
of  re.spoik  v  eness  to  peoples'  needs,  not  only  be  perpetuated  but  be 
strong!  honed. 

The  Congress  nwgnizod  in  1968  that  certain  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. i)articularly  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged,  were  not  Wne- 
Hftinjr  from  our  vocational  educational  programs. 

The  10(>>  law  ]>rovides  set-asides  to  encourage  vocational  education 
to  serve  the  luxndicapped  and  the  disadvantaged. 

It  is  the  view  of  oi'r  council  tluit  set-asides  must  be  maintained  and 
screngtlioned. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  requiring  specific  matchinir  for  the 
State  and  or  local  dollars  for  Federal  dollars  expended  on  the  handi- 
capwl  and  disadvantaged. 

Ft  i?  ^iirlily  importnnf  that  consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
otluM-  catigoiic^  of  funding  for  special  problems  facing  citizens  in 
core  urban  a  reus  and  depressed  rural  areas. 

I-ct  nie  <  *)untient  here  to  that.  We  are  not  \Miaware  of  the  national 
adininistrationV  suggested  policy  of  consolidation  into  a  single  re- 
spoiisibility  comept  of  Federal  support  for  all  areas  which  relate  to 
the  broad  >fHH't^  uni  of  career,  occupational  and  vocational  education. 

The  197.*^  ])iil)1ic  report  of  our  council,  which  you  liave  there,  one  of 
tho  documents  that  we  have  presented  to  you,  takes  the  position  tliat 
vocational  education  and  those  programs  related  to  it  cannot  and 
nnist  not  be  segregated  to  our  education  exi>loration,  pre-employment 
skill  development  and  maintenance  of  occupational  competencies. 

In  tlie  past  there  were  elementary  and  secondary  programs.  The 
higher  education  program  !ms  charged  all  segments  of  education,  not 
just  vocational  education,  to  serve  this  responsibility. 

It  is  the  \  iew  of  our  council  that  there  is  no  reason  to  change  this 
api^roach.  The  need  is  to  strengthen  and  to  expand  this  approach. 

Fuially  there  is  a  need  for  Federal  law  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  advisory  councils.  Historically  these  have  been  operational 
advisory  groups.  Their  responsibilities  have  been  to  respond  to  ad- 
ministrative operation  and  management  detail. 

Our  understanding  is  that  tlie  State  advisory  council's  role  as 
dei  'iod  in  the  V^68  law  ha ;  been  avoided,  tliat  is.  tlio  view  of  the  <  on- 
sutiicr  a-  to  ho.v  well  io^kIs  are  being  ser\cd  even  after  five  years. 
There  is  a  debate  over  this  difference  of  view  as  to  the  role  of  our 
advisory  council  in  Minnesota. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  will  clarify  language  which  out- 
lines the  responsibility  of  our  Council, 
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We  would  also  ^u{i^G?t  a  review  of  the  criteria  which  establislies 
the  inembei^hip  in  State  advisory  councils.  The  langnia^re  needs  to  pro- 
vide  a  weighted  membci^hip  to  give  greater  strength  ard  voice  to  the 
l-olo  of  the  citizens  of  the  advisory  council 

We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  but  rather  wish  to  recognize  the  im- 
poi  tant  role  that  educational  members  of  our  council  play. 

However  we  would  suggest  that  a  weighted  council  membership  pro- 
vide for  six  non-ed\ication  membei^s,  representative  of  business,  indus- 
try, labor,  parents  and  other  consumer  groups,  would  be  appropriate 
for  each  four  educational  members. 

This  would  give  recognition  to  the  citizen  members  serving  witho\ii 
pay.  often  in  oouflirt  with  their  main  employment  demands,  and  who 
cannot  make  all  meetings. 

The  result  of  such  a  G  to  4  ratio  of  membership,  we  believe,  would 
result  in  equal  weighted  representation  and  consumer  and  purveyor 
representative  services. 

Tliei  e  should  he  more  direct  dialogue  between  the  Congress  and  the 
St.'ite  legislatures  in  each  of  the  States, 

The  goals  and  concerns  of  Congress  are  common  to  the  goals  and 
concerns  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  at  the  present  time.  The  pairing 
of  j^he  Conjrressional  and  Legislative  views  is  left  to  the  executive 
bra?Khes  with  delegation  of  admini>trative  responsibility. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  comes  to  our  lesrislature  with  the  fil- 
tered view  of  both  the  State  and  Federal  executive  agencies.  A  more 
airo'  t  and  formal  dialogue  needs  to  be  set  up  between  the  Congress 
and  all  other  legislatures. 

^fK  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  that  the  view  of  the  ^linnesota 
State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  is  that  Ptiblic  Law 
Ot)-r»7(),  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  is  a  good  one. 
It  need  not  be  scrapped.  We  recommend  that  it  be  strengthened. 

This  irf  our  testiniony.  And  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  QriK.  Thank  you,  Dorothy. 

You  heard  Bob  Van  Tries  indicating  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
responsibilities  of  the  advisory  council  delineated  more  clearly  in  the 
Act. 

It  ^eems  to  me  that  you  have  indicated  the  same  thing  in  that  you 
•would  li\'e  to  hnve  more  specifics.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the 
Ac-r  1)0  changed  with  respect  to  the  advisory  council  ? 

Mi"<.  TiioMTvo.v.  We  would  like  it  more  clearly  understood  that 
th*'  councils  are  not  administrative  in  nature.  That  is  not  our  preroga- 
tive nor  our  pr.rview  nor  is  it  a  thing  that  this  council,  I  tnink,  or 
anv  of  the  other  councils  would  like  to  take  on.  Administration  is 
not  a  part  of  our  responsibility. 

^Vv  wish  to  be.  as  we  said,  an  auditory  and  evaluative  body..  The 
meuibors  of  advisory  councils  are  not  capable  or  have  the  expertise 
to  1m'  administ  ative!  I  think  this  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  various 
stato  njT'^ncie^  who  are  paid  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Qi  TK.  Rut  the  present  Act  does  not  give  you  any  administrative 
respon^ibil':;. . 

Mrs.  Thompson.  Xo.  The  only  question  would  be  that  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  various  State  agencies  that  we  are  not  administratiye  in 
nature  and  that  nothing  would  be  included  in  a  new  bill  or  in  addition 
to  this  bill  which  would  make  us  so. 
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Mr.  QriE*  Second,  it  soemcMl  tlmt  Hob  Van  Tries  indicuted  ho 
would  like  somebody  to  turn  and  ask  udvioe,  it  scorned  to  nie,  f(  r  the 
operation  of  the  proirran^  whkh  ^vas  statefunded.  Have  you  beca 
involved  in  that  at  all,  in  providing  advice  ? 

Have  you  been  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  <:ive 
them  advice  on  the  operations  of  their  pro<rrain  ( 

Mrs.  TiioMPsox.  ^'ot  to  the  everyday  niana<ienient. 

Mr.  QuiK.  By  that  you  mean  you  are  limited  to  the  State  plan? 

Mrs.  TiioMPSOK.  Kight  and  to  the  overall  view. 

Mr.  QriK.  What  about  your  evaluation  responsibility?  It  is  stated 
in  the  Aot,  which  Lloyd  Meeds  has  tbe^  It  was  mentioned  before  i)y 
Bill  Stei^er,  quote,  "evaluate  the  e  national  pro^n-ams,  service-^, 
activities'* — then  it  <roes  down  to  the  nv  .vt  subse^.-tion  1) — "and  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  vot-ational  a,ul  educational  pro^r-^ii^s." 

In  your  nuUerial  I  ^ret  the  feelin<r  that  the  evaluation  is  done  i>y 
someone  else  and  you  are  picking  up  the  evaluation  that  has  been  clone 
by  someone  else. 

Have  you  either  by  contract  or  directly  by  the  council  done  that 
kind  of  evaluation? 

Mrs.  TnoMi*sox.  Yes.  we  have  a  tonmiittee  which  meets  witli  the 
State.  I)o])aitment  and  does  have  an  opportunity  to  have  input  into 
the  State  plan. 

But  our  evaluation  statement  is  usually  a  si<rn-ofr.  Although  we  nniy 
not  a<jree  with  all  of  the  parts  of  the  State  plan  we  have  siirned  on  to 
that  plan,  as  I  believe  every  other  State  advisory  council  has  d(me 
in  oraer  that  the  Federal  money-  nmv  come  into  tho  State. 

This  is  one  ])lueo  where  we  disagree  and  we  feel  that  all  the  State 
councils  are  at  fault. 

Mr.  QviK.  0]ie  of  these  booklets  hero  ^rivcs  some  indication  about 
the  success  of  the  proirrani.  I  assume  this  was  do!ie  i)y  tlie  Division  of 
\'ocationaI  Education.  Have  yon  done  any  of  that  kind  of  evalnat^.u 
where  you  list  how  many  secured  jobs  in  tlu'  area  of  thc^ir  training 
and  length  of  'ime  they  v'ere  on  those  jobs  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mrs.  TiK  MiNox.  No,  we  ba\en't.  We  haven't  done  anything  as  ex- 
tenvWo.  I  hcPevo  as  a  i-nnnril  wo  fool  that  this  is  the  prerogative  and 
tlie  ie^ponsil>iIity  of  tho  Sta^^e  oflice. 

^\'o  have  submitted  our  jjublic  report.  Wo  have  recently  done  a  study 
on  \vo!iion's  role  in  vorjitional  education  which  wus  quite  intorostinir. 

W('  have  subnitiifd  that  re])ort.  We  liave  not  nuulo  a  detailed  repoi't 
s'ncc  tl.at  one.  We  feel  that  the  material  was  available  through  the 
State  oIVk'o. 

Mr.  (.)rfi:.  l^o  you  road  tlie  Act  as  rrqniring  yon  to  evaluate  the 
prooiams  and  tlieir  ctrcotivcness  to  the  extent  1  a.ssnme  you  did  this 
\\\i  h  women,  but  totliat  e.\!ent  feu*  the  rest  of  tlie  ])rograms? 

Mr^.  TnoMrsoN.  Yo-'.  ac<-(>rding  to  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Qnr.  I  will  yield  to  t!io  ('hairman. 

(Iiairnum  1^i.kkin-s.  Mrs,  Thompson,  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on 
your  testimony. 

Fii^t.  I  jK'T'sonally  feel  that  yoi:  have  all  the  lanirnage  that  is  nc  t»s'- 
sary  that  was  contjMued  in  both  the  'G']  and  'OS  Acts  to  pprforj-i  nnr 
function^  nio^t  thornuLdily  in  an  advis'>ry  way  to  the  Depart i.  .:t  of 
Vocational  Education  wltiiin  tiie  State. 
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Have  you  ever  offered  any  suggestions  to  the  department  as  to 
needs  at  the  secondaiy  level  as  contrasted  with  the  post-secondary 
level  ? 

Have  you  ever  evaluated  or  advised  the  department  along  that  line 
as  far  as  vocational  needs  are  concerned  for  secondary  "and  post- 
seccuidary? 

h\  other  words,  what  I  am  sayin^r*  you  presently  have  complete  au- 
thority under  this  Act  to  do  those  thincs.  Naturally  there  is  nothing 
binding  on  the  State  Department  to  fofiow  your  suggestions. 

As  a  general  rule  in  many  instances  when  you  make  an  input  of 
that  kind  your  suggestions  are  followed. 

Rut  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  yon  have  that  I  have  always 
believed  that  advisory  councils  should  dq  active,  very  aggressive.  But 
tho  final  decisions  niust  be  left  to  the  powers  that  be  within  the  State, 

If  the  powere  that  Ik*  want  to  advance  vocational  education  and 
protect  the  rights  of  everybody  concerned  they  would  always  consider 
your  recommendations. 

Ha.*?  there  ever  been  any  friction  between  your  suggestions  and  the 
State  people? 

Mrs.  Thompsox.  Not  really.  I  think  it  has  been  more  a  case  of 
wliethor  the  State  office  felt  thnt  it  had  the  funds  and  the  wherewithal 
to  conduct  the  kind  of  surveys  that  led  to  the  programs  which  we 
might  have  suggested. 

1  believe  it  is  more  a  case  of  monetary — it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  philosophy,  but  not  generally. 

C'ha^rman  Pr.UKiNs.  Yon  never  had  any  trouble  obt?>iningany  perti- 
nent information? 

Mrs.  TnoMrsoN.  Xo.  not  insofar  as  the  office  is  alle  to  supply  it 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Quit:.  Thank  von,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Meeds? 

Mr.  Mekds.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

>rrs.  Thonipson,  was  the  State  Advisory  Council  consulted  prior  to 
the  preparation  in  the  last  one-year  and  five-year  plan? 
Afrs.  Tii()M!Wx.  Yes. 

y\v.  Mfkhs.  Did  yon  see  a  report  before  the  final  report  was  made  ? 
Mrs.  Thompson'.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Did  yon  make  any  suggestions  as  an  advisory  council 
with  rejrard  to  that  one-year  plan  ? 

Afis.  TnoMPsox.  Yes. 

^fr.  Mr.KDs.  Were  the;  adopted* 

Afrs,  TiioMPSox.  Not  entirely, 

Afr.  AfKFns.  Were  any  of  them  adopted? 

Afrs.  Thomi»sox.  Some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Could  you  (el)  me  one  that  was  adopted? 

Mrs,  Tiiompsox.  Private  trade  school  act. 

Afr.  Meeds.  What  was  that  suggestion? 

Mrs.  Tiiompsox,  Would  you  please  repeat  that,  please? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  This  was  a  sncrgestion  that  the  provision  should  be 
made  for  more  easy  access  to  facilities  af  private  trade  schools  to 
provide  services  for  persons  in  Minnesota. 
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We  did  place  a  provision  in  the  State  plan  whereby  the  local  school 
districts  can  contract  with  private  trade  schools  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  services  to  that  district 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  was  not  in  the  original  plan  or  the  plan  that  was 
subintted  lo  the  advisory  council 

Voice.  Can  I  comment  on  that  ( 

Mrs.  Thompson,  Would  you,  please?  This  is  Mr,  States, 

Mr.  States,  I  am  vice  chairman  of  the  council,  I  have  some  material 
hoi^e.  I  tliink  tlie  item  in  question^  previous  plans  permitted  the  local 
school  districts  to  contract  with  private  school  systems. 

But  I  guess  at  least  in  my  opinion  and  I  also  should  state  I  am  from 
such  a  private  school  system,  Control  Data  Institutes,  the  activity 
there  was  a  rather  low-level  and  it  appeared  to  be  more  permitted 
than  an  encouraged  thing. 

The  current  state  p|lan  makes  more  provision  for  that,  stating  that 
prior  to  programs  being  implemented  that  require  new  facilities,  the 
way  it  is  termed  I  guess  there  should  be  examination  of  the  availability 
of  private  systems  to  provide  training.  This  is  a  substantial 
improvement. 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  here  is  whether  the  advisory 
council  is  a  real  advisory  council  or  whether  it  is  a  paper  advisory 
council. 

I  pretty  mucli  agree  with  the  statement  tliat  you  made  that  around 
the  naticn  we  find  too  many  paper  advisor^'  councils, 

Wliat  you  find  is  that  the  state  board,  in  my  state  the  coordinliting 
council,  is  really  drawing  up  a  plan  and  bringing  it  to  you.  As  you  said, 
you  are  signing  off  so  you  will  get  the  money, 

A  function,  clearly,  of  the  advisory  cotmcil  is  to  have  some  input 
into  the  preparation  of  that  plan,  the  one  and  five-year  plans,  and  to 
make  its  presence  felt. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  advisory  or  to  the  evaluative  role  that  you 
already  talked  about, 

Mrs,  Thompson,  1  would  like  to  respond  to  that  ;^ust  a  little,  I  think 
t)*e  greatest  difference  that  we  have  not  only  with  our  division  but  with 
tlie  United  States  Office  of  Education  is  that  we  are  consistently  and 
quite  constantly  seeing  that  the  State  plan  should  be  submitted  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  it  has  not 
done  so. 

It  is  not  done  because  it  is  submitted  on  the  basis  of  the  moneys  that 
will  be  available  from  the  Federal  Government,  In  this  way  we  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  really  know  what  all  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota  are  or  the  rest  of  the  nation, 

Mr,  Mefu>s,  Are  you  aware,  Mrs,  Thompson,  that  if  you  refused  to 
sign  that  no  vocational  funds  would  be  available  to  the  State  ? 

Mrs,  Thomi»sox,  Yes,  we  are, 

Mr.  Meeds,  Have  you  ever  threatened  not  to  sign  it  ? 

Mrs,  Thompson,  Well,  ves, 

Mr,  Meeds,  You  have?  llave  you  refused  to  sign  it? 

Mrs,  Thompson,  We  have  held  off  signing  it  But  we  have  signed  it 
at  the  request  of  the  office  in  order  that  these  funds  would  be  made 
available. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  have  made  in  onr  oversiglit  testinionv.  hare 
broup^ht  this  matter  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Conjrress. 

Mr,  Meeds.  How  can  tlie  Coi)<^ress  give  you  iUiv  moto  power  than  the 
power  of  the  purse  string?  Hf^re  you  say  vou  feef  that  Congress  doesn't 
know  the  needs.  Indeed,  we  feel  we  don  lb  know  the  needsT  We  an?  liti- 
pendlnj^  on  neonlu  like  yon.  And  wo  irave  you  the  ultimate  power,  cue 
power  that  the  Congress  has  itstMf  to  refuse  fundm^r. 

Then  you  tell  us  that  we  should  do  something  more. 

Mrs.  Thompsox.  We  are  bringing  it  to  your  attention  ri<:I.t  now  in 
the  oversight  committee  report, 

I  Meeds.  How  do  you  sugrrest  that  we  give  vou  anv  more  power  at 
the  looal  level  as  an  advisory  srnmp  than  to  sinii)lv  sav  that  tho  fnnds 
will  not  1)0  available  unless  you  sign  them.  t!ie  one  and'fivo-vear  plm^  ^ 

]\rrs.  Thompson".  I  really  don't  know  how  to  answor  rha*'.  Exn^rc 
that  I  guess  as  an  individual  I  wonld  hate  to  see  Minne-^ota  I)e  rho  onlv 
State  which  did  not  gt»t  its  moneys  l)ecause  of  the  pi-tKtices  that  are 
being  oommitted  all  over  the  Tnited  Stato?. 

We  foel  that  you  as  a  Committee  should  l)o  :nvarf*  th  :  ^  tho  T'.>.  Otiice 
of  Kdncation  is  not  livin£r  up  to  the  ^omniitmenr;  n  rliar  law. 

Mr.  STKicEn.  If  the  gentleman  from  Wasliinirroii  \\'\\\  viola  ^ 

Mr.  ^frKDS.  (Vrtainlv. 

Mr.  Stki(;kk.  C  ah  I  clarify  just  that  point  ? 

it  is  my  undoMamlinir  that  in  fact  tho  I'.S.  OiTi^v  of  Ktl"<-ar.on 
through  its  regional  ofKre  in  rhir'ajro  in  offecr  sai^i  ro  rho  S^an»  of 
Minne.*?ota,  "that  this  State  plan  isn't  a  plan  at  al!.  .VII  v-hi  need 
do  is  submit  materials,  maybe  a  little  docunioi>tari  fn  and  a  loc  of 
d(K  umentation  on  fiscal  matteis  so  that  you  can  get  monov." 

Mi-s,  TH()Mrs<)\.  That  is  l  ight. 

Mr.  SxiaoKH.  Is  that  fair  ? 

Mi-s.  1*noMrsov.  That  is  fair.  That  i'^  what  tliev  said. 

Mr.  Stkickr.  So  in  oife<'t  what  yon  have  is  thi.s  ^li'oninia  of  t^^o  T'.S. 
Ollice  of  Education  not  fnliilling  the  nvjuiremonrs  in  rhe  Act,  in^(;f.ir 
as  what  the  State  plan  is  all  'dx)nt.  which  rhon.  I  •'ni-rccr.  i»m"cun^'^ 
the  State  Department  of  Eth^.catioa  nor  to  ftilfiU  r!  o  nMiuircnic^ic-  -^f 
the  Act.  which  then  make.*;  it  n  ovo  Jiflioult  for  tlic  atlv.xjrv  ^mrci! 
to  even  piish  to  iret  then  to  fulfill  the  requirtMP.cnts  of  tho  .V^C. 

Wonld  T  fairly  chnracteri/.e  your  sitnatio!i  ? 

y\v?.  TiiOMT'^ox,  Th:5f  is  correct.  And  it  i<  in  oiir  N^'iironv.  Tr  < 
testimony  which  was  given  by  the  regional  oiHce.  It  is  then?  \i\  <(:r'-'C 
quoH*?, 

Mr.  Mrrns.  Wonld  you  suggest  that  perhaps     adv^  oi-v  comm'tr 
were  ai)[>oi?^tei]  by  other  t!jan  the  crronn  to  \\h]  -h  rhcv  liave  r"«:  up- 
sibility.  ultimately  the  admiu'sterinir  iKiard,  \^hefl  er  if  !<  the  .ic 
meut  of  education  or  whether  it  is  the  (-orthnafiniX  couiu  i!  or  wLaN 
that  thi^  might  make  ?ome  ditTereiKe  ? 

Mi-s.  TrioMrsoN.  I  don't  think  that  the  Minnesota  Sr.ite  A  i^'is^'f^v 
Con))cil  feel^  any  particnlar  res^raint^  ah^^itt  the  wtiv  in  whic'^  :r  s 
appointed.  We  feel  quite  independent.  I  don't  know  if  Ir  wonld  ha  -^  a:i 
■effect  in  other  States.  But  hi  this  State  we  are  qi.ice  an  Indeja  .d^'ii^ 
body. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Finally,  you  say: 

Finany»  it  is  the  summary  vieTT  of  this  council  baj?ed  on  documentation  pre- 
sented by  the  responses  to  the  questions  that  the  stated  purpose  ot  Federal  fundi nj; 
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to  aFsist  in  assuring  accessible  vocational  education  services  for  all  citircns*  is 
U(»t  iK-ms  af!»»*'^ed, 

S.fmificaxjt  population  group>  both  In  Minnesota's  urban  ac  well  a<5  rural  areas 
art-  iMt  beinj:  adequately  served  with  oplH)rtuiiitie55  to  obtnin  saleable  job  skills, 
e^I>ecially  rho>e  who  are  handicapped  or  economically,  socially  or  educationally 
disadvanta^iHl. 

PorJiap?  you  want  to  i-cspond  in  more  detail, 

Mr.  Cliairman,  if  ?ho  ftirnisho?  d(Kumontatioii  for  tliis  I  would  ask 
thnt  it  he  made  p:irt  of  the  ivconl. 

But,  call  you  toll  us  wliich  groups  those  are,  where  they  are 
an.!  why  you  fool  this  is  not,  that  acoessible  education  is  not  beinj* 
aclneved  < 

Mrs.  TiioMivox.  Yes:  I  would  like  to  again  call  on  ilr.  States  who 
i?  prepared  to  addivs.*:  himself  to  fhis  que-tiou. 

Mr.  >T.\Ti.s.  1  think  tin.-:  is  a  basic  question.  We  have  treated  this 
in  .>nr  pivpured  testimony. 

When  vou  .^aid,  Mr.  Con£rres.«man,  what  more  power  ran  Congre.^s 
give  a  loi-al  coinicil  than  the  power  of  the  purse  .-trings,  I  have  l)een 
inxulved  ^^ith  the  Minnesota  council  for  .«onie  |>eriod  of  time  now,  I 
don't  think  tl.JU  ^^e  liave  ever  had  any  serious  dis^Mjssiou  nlmn,  l(»r  us 
=ja\.  tlu'  administrative  agency  niisu^niii  money  to  where  we  felt  that 
cintiiiir  it  otl  \Na-  a  hunter  solution.  1  dou't  tliink  it  is  that  type  of  thing, 

1  tliink  it  is  the  type  of  que-tion  whei-e,  as  Mrs,  Thompson  says, 
the  !ieedsof  \  anon.*;  ^^roups  have  not  b.^cn  met, 

I  sijsn»-ct  vou  \\  ill  hear  n  *^  "O  about  this  later  today. 

Ono  o:  the  (mcstion?  u\  the  ;»reiv!ml  tcstinumy  that  we  have  .^^ub- 
!i..t:od  ^aAs  ro'tlic  OK  tiinr  coin  nents  resulted  in  undei-statement  of 
tlif  iiLods  and  other  u^onrccs  that  ^^ould  Ik  requiml  to  meet  those 
n{*ods. 

>rr.  Mrrns.  Wliat  nacre  are  you  reading  from,  sir? 

Sli.  SrxTF.-.  It  !?  pa<re  liO  v\  our  pte]jared  response  to  (ho.«e  questions, 

M:.  Tan  Tiie.-  n'n*ntlo!ud  th.xt  one  in'ohlom  was  how  much  money 

if  put  iiito  the  id.innin£r  and  how  nnr  h  into  operation*?, 
"l  :s»-  roiiTii  i]  ha-  tttkt'u  tlie  ]>o-itlo!!  that  more  should  IkmIouo  in  terms 
(>f    Wi-r^-  arr-es.-meiit  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law, 

T'.v        uouM  ::ii;.lv  that  it  U  implicit  that  the  State  identify  nil  po^sihlo 
ii.j       .'ti.tril  (HliH.MU'n  nvM<.  To  do      would  cx'H-nd  con^iaur.il»le  otTort 
m\  u:  !iv,it-  n  vM-tmut  rt'^aurce^  a\ailahle  to  moct  tlu-  n.-cd<. 
•«  *'vU'V*        a  Mi.ii  vt*\u\  hi\^  b» •  n  to  jiP»'U  tin-  s-Mo  to  oondnct  plannln^r 
V     ...  ;;  t\  .  '  t -liiiu"        jiAJiiI.I'l*'  rt'^nur  c-  Tlui>-  the  ronUt  i^  m  fact  an  undor 
•  ...i'-  •      :h"         lu:  \il  oin*  :lmt  i-  j»r:ic!ic;.l  and  u^.U>h\ 
M:.  Mi-^-.!w,  lit      ,1  \]r'-\'  the  ^•■ime  charire  ronh\  l>e  m-  V.  in  any 
M  t-.  t!i.it  s:LMiiii  ':.'ir  popuia^um  ;r:ou]^«.  botlt  tirban  and  iiird,  aie 
a-r-nntrix  .-ivveii  lu'.atiM^  theic  aren't  enough  funds, 
\''i  ^.  Tint  <'onM  wi-ll  bo. 
Mil!)-.  OK.  If  >ou  doi;"t  mi!ul,  T  won't  a^vept  that  hecan.se  I 
»  •:  t.'iat  f  you  are  i:oinor  t/>  make  a  ohaiiie  like  thi-  yoti  would  sav. 
-AV  .  (ryo\:\^  t»f  pcojile^  Wlio  are  tliey  an<l  \vhy  aren't  tlK-y  T' 

Pi-iiai'S  you  ai-e  nn^weriiiir  the  question  ••\\hy"'  when  you  say  tliat 
tl-  -L  arriiVadcquate  fund^  being  made  available. 

I»  ;t  fxw  t^  i:hert(»  cliildren  in  downtown  Minneapolis?  Are  they 
frr^.  ( ^'-^dr.  "t  ii!  the  luntt-rlands  somewhere  ?  Aro  tliey  both  ?  How 
<V  k'iow  ul'out  tiu'm?  I  think  we  need  a  little  more  information 
al»out  this. 
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1)0  we  have  that  iiifonnatioii  ?  Is  it  anywhere  available  ? 

Mrs,  rnoMPsox,  That  information  is  available  in  £,potte(l  places  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota.  I  think  there  is  a  study  made  by  the  Metro- 
iMMitan  Conipivhejisive  Manpower  Studies,  i971,  for  the  city  of 
Mnnieapolis  winch  would  verify  some  of  thi.<, 

Mr.  Mm)s.  For  the  sake  of  siivinc  time,  why  don't  von  prepare  tiiat 
for  us  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  make  that  a  part  of  the  recoi-d} 

Mrs.  Fhomi'sox,  Sure. 

Mr.  yiKKVS.  Thinks  verv  much. 

Mi-s.  TiiOMrs<»:v.  AVe  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  QriK.  Mr.  Steiger? 

Mr.  Stkigek.  Let  me  go  back  to  this  point  because  I  am  somewhat 
unclear.  I  haven  t  had  much  time.  But  I  have  been  fascinated  bv  XToiuL' 
through  what  the  council  gji  ve  to  us. 

Would  I  coiTectly  understand  the  difference  of  opinion,  if  one 
could  call  It  that,  between  the  council  and  the  State  agencv,  that  the 
council  was  saying  that  the  data  now  available  is  inadequate  in  order 
to  deterinnie  the  very  point  Lloyd  Meeds  is  stvkin^  and  the  State  s 
jKi^itioii  seems  to  l)e.  at  least  at  far  as  on  page  20,  "the  statement  that 
inadequate  data  e.xists  for  nlanniiig  is  orenerallv  a  diversionary  tactic 
in  the  nhinning  process?  Those  opposing  the  phiiis  will  request  an  in- 
creased amount  of  data  and  when  confronted  with  it  would  probahlv 
not  chanire  their  position.'* 

Now,  that  i.^  a  pretty  big  gap  U'tween  ;lie  louiuii  and  the  S'aie 
ajreiicv. 

Do  T  unfairly  characterize  the  councils  position  ? 

>rrs.  Thompson.  I  doirt  think  so.  If  we  don*t  feel  that  the  assess- 
uit  process  has  been  adequately  utilized  in  Minnesota,  rather  than, 
rw  i  Mud,  documenting  the  actual  needs  of  the  citizens  of  ^ilinnesota, 
the  Mate  department  administration  doesn't  know  what  those  needs 
ai  e  and  that  can*t  be  the  total  assessment  of  what  people  need. 

If  you  are  going  to  always  hold  against  this  manv  dollars  vou  are 
sroiuir  to  say,  "well,  we  are  going  to  do  the  b<»st  we  can  for  this  amount 
of  money."  But  it  does  not  give  the  whole  pictr-e. 

AVheii  we  a^ked  what  effect  the  regulations  and  guidflines  have  on 
these  planning  prooe«;ses  in  ^linnesota,  T  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
<t'\to  airency,  he  <;aid  "there  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  the  plan 
information  is  inadequate  for  an  accurate  iudgnient  in  regard  to  the 
gojds  and  priorities  established  within  tho  plan.'* 

The  plan  is  totally  inadequate  in  cominnnicatine  the  accomplish- 
ments of  vocational-technical  education  services  to  the  state.  The  lack 
of  specific  documentation  and  detailed  information  is  by  intent. 

AVe  are  not  fanltine  the  state  department.  They  are  fulfilling  the 
requirements  which  have  been  asked  of  them.  Biit  this  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  federal  law. 

Afr.  STF.TfJKn.  This  whole  matter  is  one  that  T  think  the  Subcommittee 
and  t)io  full  Committee  will  take  a  long,  hard  and  verv-  close  look  at, 

T  must  say  it  is  particularlv  enlightoninir  to  t\\\?  one  member.  To 
tMl'o  a  look  at  the  transcript  of  the  meeting  that  vou  had  with  the  T'.S. 
Office  of  Education  pei*?oniiel.  T  must  sav  T  am  unWievaMv  ap^^fllVd 
at  w^at  T  am  <eeiiiir  f^SOF.  recrional  office^  representatives  sayinsr  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  as  it  affects  you  and  the  State  agenc'v  both. 
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What  is  the  budget  of  tlw  State  advisory  council  ? 
w^-J^"^^^^'-  I'sually  it  is  $55,OOO^a  vean  This  vear  it  oroes  up. 
Mr.  States.  About  $70,000,  ^  -  e 

Mrs.  TiioMi^sox.  About  $70,000  this  year. 
Mr.  Steiger-  You  have  a  full-time  staff  ? 

Mrs.  TiioMi»soN.  Xo,  we  don  t.  We  have  a  consultative  staff,  a  con- 
sulting^rm.  We  do  not  have  any  other  staff. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yon  have  no  staff  other  than  that  which  vou  hire  on  a 
c-onsiiltinf^  basis? 

Mrs,  TnoMi»soN.  Rijrht.  We  do  not  have,  for  instance,  an  executive 
sec  retary  as  nianv  of  the  other  agency  councils  do, 

Mr.  States.  It  is  an  annual  contract, 

Mr.  Steiger.  Tliat  con-ulting  firm  has  done  the  reports  basicallv 
which  you  have  niade^ 
Mrs.  TiiOMi»sox.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Steiger.  One  other  question  if  I  can. 

I  know  we  are  going  to  start  getting  closer  and  ruaaingout  of  time. 

As  I  have  gone  through  1971— and  I  realize  that  is  old  historv— 
wliat Jias  happened,  Dorothy,  between  the  recommendations  made* by 
the  State  advisory'  council  specifically  on  the  State  plan  and  what 
modifications  are  to  !v  made  in  it  in  1974  ? 

Have  you  been  able  to  reach  closer  cooperation  than  I  would  judae 
the  1971  year  indicates  to  me  ? 

Mrs.  Tho3ipson.  May  I  ask  Mrs.  Freeburg  to  comment  on  that  be- 
cau'H?  she  has  been  on  tlie  committee  ? 

Mrs.  FRFFBrRo.  I  w:isn't  artually  on  the  council  in  1071.  Howevc^^*. 
I  iiiie<s  I  Would  liave  ro  a-k  you  to  define  the  term  "have  we  been  coii- 
snlted?"  If  you  mean,  h.w^  we  net  with  the  State  Department  in  the 
preparation  of  a  State  plan,  tlie  answer  is  yes.  Our  evaluation  ha<  irone 
to  the  State  Department  to  the  T.S.  Office" of  Education.  It  is  stamped 
^^nd  put  in  a  drawer  apparently  and  that  is  where  it  ends. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  think  it  may  be  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  it 
i-^  either  stamper!  or  put  in  a  dniwer.  But  that  is  all  riffht.  Hopefullv 
it  i^. 

Mrs.  FnEKHt'Rr,.  You  mean  t?iey  don't  do  that  niurh  ? 

.Nfr.  Stkigkr.  What  I  am  rrviug  to  seek  to  fmd  out  is  simply  .ilonir 
tlie  linos  tliat  Lloyd  .Mcctls  wa-  .^oekini:  and  that  is,  you  know,  you 
aro  like  two  trains  passing  in  the  niirht  in  1071  he«*ause  you  haJ  -pecia^ 
>r:»t  omenta  about  the  State  plan  in  ir^71  ant  I  along  comes  a  re^nonse 
that  «;ays  it  is  a  "len<rthy  and  inperspimous  document  and  therefore 
tho  ilivision  of  technical  education  is  attempting  to  .-unimarize  th^? 
do<  umeut  into  laconic  form." 

I  must  say,  I  iru.^t  that  that  has  not  continued.  I  certainlv  *|on't 
think  it  need-  to  be  docMuuented  in  "laconic  form."  That  took  eidi* 
padres  and  tlie  recommendations  took  seven.  So  the  divisions  responsi^ 
wa-  a  little  leuirthier  than  their  reconmiendation.^. 

I  ani  seeking  to  find  out  is  it  working  better  now  than  it  was?  I: 
I  bas(  it  on  readinjr,  norhinir  else  

.Nfi-s.  Thompson-.  It  i-u*t  workmir  that  iiuich  better. 

.Mr.  St>*J(;f.u.  Thank  you  for  your  candor. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chai?  tian. 

I  was  afraid  of  that.  ^ 
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Mr.  Qnr..  I  x^nnt  to  n^k  one  nue-rion  before  we  finUh,  I  have  <rot  a 
d.vupniT  that  is  Bob  Van  Tries  to  Coniiui?sioner  Casmoy, 

T.  -i     i  n-.' I '...'niion  that  mi:5r  have  conie  from  the  a(lvist>ry 
"         ai  • 'i',  Sujtt  bonnl  sliouM  make  a  inoK-  enective  use  of  th\* 

Tjo^  the  u'-:^'  1  c  .^T'?  on  the  State  leci^hiniro  for  lan<ruaire  n-r- 
air*  i:.-!  J  ilh  -..r^  coini*  ■!  ami  ih'tiiiin<:  ir-ponsibilities  in  relat.ou 
^  f  «  jr  *  •::>   *  :o       >r.:tr  boanl-       other  a^^i*ii.-!0^. 

iiC'').  .  ymir  ai.-^^i  r  ah-i  from  what  you  uulv  l^efo^-e  woiild 
;^  ' .  ilr.^  >:atc  :"iri«hiri:re  oiiciit'to  irr.'e  this  roun.-il  tiie  iv- 

.!>  V.  *.  II  yn\\  sni^<jK'>XOx\  earlier  it  oiJirlit  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Vav  'Iki!^  I  :\.\n\:  o;".r:ier when  1  wa.-  ?r.aAliii:  s:i::::re-ri<)n 
onf  V  :  i.ie  tjjr.c?  T  :"^ko.]  v\-a>  that  men.  i-hin  shcuKl  be  a  nior-.- 
hr:..r-':i        Tht^  •        A  :s  very  lai^re. 

i      "  *-   '       r.'  t       wi'Tii.i  I'^iTU'.r.iati^e  tlie  count  »1.  in  refereiice 
r       i'e<.  I  •  'irh  it     rh  roi;::*!  th?  Tiove:  noi^  oirKo  by  exeai- 
t.\-{  ..rwi:  rnihtrtiia:  Thi the  ^frJe  le-rislatui e. 

\?^,  {>x"v.  \]-\-  r.T  iv»  ii  <!ont:  r 

}       T-'T=.  ^      I  lie  G(,v;ur.or  h.n-^  i-?ueJ  an  executive  onler. 
B'  *  :  * .       -v'-'-^rt"'  r::e  -:/e  of  ilie  eonnr.h 

Mr.  i.^vri.  I  f!:>.  i-  r  ta'.k.nir  ar'^i'T  r!.e  -ive  of  tlie  council  but  their 

Mr.  V*.v  TRir?.  I  dnn't  rhmk  the  executive  order  li^ts  their 

*        "vV'i:.:    -o- d--».  then  ? 
M*   "^'-N  I'r^y-  I'  e-^i''".-'^e?  tt  r!^^  of  monibei-hip  pnd  thini/-  of 
:'      i:  *-  I.  y]^  y.  '      :      :iO!f.  lie  I'nav  bo  more  familiar  with  that 

M'  '  J'         r:*v.  v-:^\hi  y^n  stand  up  ^ 

jV         T:  -  *    '^*i"ive  (>r  'er  5'mply  copr r-p^j:  tl'nt  tlie  State  of 
5  e-tr.'  n\\  a-ivisory  ooun-  il  that  ha<  'eirai  i*e^pon- 

■  rep.'d  t  *»  I'.w  r»«'i^  h*\v.  It      -  that  by  ext'cntive  ord^r  we 
-  .    .  ^^>MO!»^      to  what  th'*  ( th«tn,f>-  it 

•  '    •    r  *   ?  :      f;']  I *»• -Oir nitron  a.-  the  >tate  airen»*v. 
A- i    "  '  *    .n  1  :r      b        T' ji*- u  arited  tM  b.a\ a  roim- 
>  :<"^  ,5-:  o:;  day*io-day  c^pi-ration-  anil  tiiat  d(d'>n*t 

■        "  :        ■  I':  h'^''^^''<\^,  v.-a^  that  ere      tlie  puipo-e- 
-   r  ,"et:>/iri  ri'>p>'n.-ib:litv      wa^s  it  not  ^ 

^:     V  v.      1  p-,t  w  -V  to      i]{,it  ki'id  of  a  l^n.trd.  ikat 
.'.av-t«.-'Liy  n-p  'nhiit^-. 
!t  -  '  1  .ro  Ta'k  '^1''  <''•<,  ,r  l.e*i'  :n  ;.ni;r  re**- 

-  ■    *    '     '    h'  •      fh'l::i.';t'e  ihr  u  -  pMH-ibilu it  -  bi.^ 

'  >'  -          :  AVe  ■:  i!!*:  v. ">h     a-^iinu  tliat  k.ml 

■  *    *  ij-^.'^fr  *o  7 r.  t'M- >T/.r(' It'ir'-' t^'e  !i«'\t 
;  :r  '  ;-.;T'.a*  th  -  ir(  o^:  np  ndat  :->n  I  >l  Oui  ^ 

N  I:  V. 
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Mr.  QriK.  What  do  you  moan,  if  you  are  askod? 
If  -omebody  in  tho  re<j:i>lature  were  to  ask  you  { 
Mi-s.  TiioMT^ox.  Yes. 

Cliairmau  Pni'Kixs.  Tiite  ami  seek  penuission  to  appear  before 
tiuMM  for  th^s  purpo:ie  ? 
Mrs.  TiioMi'SDX.  That  is  ri<j:lit. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Dorotliy.  are  other  members  of  tlie  council  here? 
Mr^.  TiioMisox,  Yes,  there  are  several. 
>Ir.  Qi'iE.  Woidd  vou  pl(ja?e  introduce  them  ? 

Mr&.  Tri.:^rps()X.  W<nud  you  please  stand  ?  Mr.  Do  Long,  George  De 
LoniT.  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  States  and  Mrs.  Freeburg.  Al  Ma- 
ri-^'h.  Anvone  l>ob  ^\1uting  in  the  hack.  Larry  Kitto.  Chuck 

>'i('hols.  Joe  Malin..ki.  John  Butler,  A  pretty  good  representation. 

Mr.  QriK.  Thanks  very  much.  We  appreciate  it,  Dorothy. 

Mi>\  Ti.oMpj^oN-.  Thank  you. 

>Ir.  Quii..  I  think  it  woukl  be  good  to  move  into  Michigan  no\v  and 
see  how  thev  are  doing  in  Michigan. 

We  liave^the  State  director,  Addison  Hobbs,  who  is  here. 

We  also  liave  a  member  of  their  State  advisory  council,  Clifford 
Jump. 

Dr.  IIoh))S.  would  you  come  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Perkiii.s  and  I  are  going  to  step  out  of  the  room.  We  will  be 
bai  k.  Mr.  Meeds  and  Mr.  Steiger  will  start  on  the  questioning. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Ilobbs  follows:] 

I'uhPARED  SrATKNthNf  OF  Dr.  Addisox  Hobbs.  State  Dir^.ctob,  VorATIOXAli- 
Tecii.nkal  Euucatio.n  services,  Lansi.ng,  Mich. 

A«:  i^tate  Dire^^tor  of  the  Vocational-Tochnical  Education  Service,  I  am  today 
reiVes'iiting  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  in  today's  presentation. 

I  am  verv  plonsed  to  bo  abic  to  appear  bofcre  this  Committee  to  present  to 
yun  *scme  thDUsht^  ci>ncerni!i£:  Vocational  Education.  I  am  now  approaching  the 
roiupMioii  of  mv  first  year  as  Vocatioual-Technical  Education  Director  and  I 
a.iily  becoming  more  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  your  Committee  in  the 
prt  panition  of  bgi^lation  which  directly  impact.*!  upon  the  needs  of  the  youth 
and  adults  to  be  vervod.  .^s  a  former  Supervising  Director  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Eduratirn  withui  an  urban  scliool  setting,  as  a  former  Dean  of  Technical 
T^-uh'T  Education  within  a  technical  institution,  and  now  as  a  State  Director, 
I  h.iv«-  been  able  to  n^>o«^<?  and  analyze  some  of  the  benefits  whU^h  the  Federal 
vi>'  ationiU  legiMiition  has  been  able  to  accompli-.h. 
Th(*  document  Rtport.^i  on  the  Imulcnu ntatwn  of  the  1  orat tonal  Education 
n^fw  )it^  of  lUGS^Oniernl  Suhromnuttcf  on  Kfluratfon  of  the  Committee  on 
'l.fv^ntiou  m}d  Lnhnr  Unn^e  of  Urpre^rntntixei—Vohnne  1.  yoxemhcr 
rn.-uhz.>s  mgniti*  ant  evidence  wbich  descn'»es  the  effects  of  these  federal  dollars 
in  Mw  lir'an        indiiated  in  this  report,  during  the  10  year  period  1962-1972. 
tho  "PAUh  of  enr.dlmcnts  in  Vocational-Technical  Education  programs  in  Mich- 
-'MTMioWHi  n  13.',  iK^rcent  increase  wlun  contrasted  with  the  prior  10  year 
which  pn-dati^l  the  Vix-ational  Education  Act  of  196-3  and  th^  1968 
\niendincnts    Further  analyM^  indicates  that  the  la-t  decade's  growth  was 
m  ptTcent  iH»r  vear  ^n  con'pau.son  with  2  5  percent  in  the  previous  decade. 
.M^.-t  -tartlinir  has-  he^^n  the  dramatic  increase  in  pro-ram<  de-ngned  to  serve 
thM  di^^Hhantagrd  ami  haudirapped  From  !io  sp(»cial  programs  in  1968  to  pro- 
gram*^  to  «:erve  ov-r  ILSr^.^  disadvantaged  stinlents  and  4  000  handicapped  .*!tu- 
ih'nt^  for  fiscal  1975  ^uir-e-ts  a  predictive-  causal  relationship  between  legislation 
'u\(^  \iu".\fmv\\  ^i'TvWi*<  foryoiith  and  adults. 

rundlment*;  in  the  <econf'r.iv.  post-secondary  and  adult  areas  must  continue 
to  rai.idlv  increase  regardless  of  current  inflatiounry  trends.  The  financial  re- 
KnnviU  to  eirrv  out  ru^^iuate.  (lunlity  nrograniming  t'>  meet  the^^e  expnnding 
enrollments  appear  .taggi-ri^*'  howevrr.  to  disregard  these  assumptions  would 
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needs.  Statistical  enroll  .iPnts  a^  oT.lv^^  national,  state,  and  l.K-al 

be  measured  under  the  l^sk?r?n  T,«jL  ^.  n^."'^         ^"^  ^^P^^  ""ar 

for  you  some  of  th^  Srns  Snd  ^fo^Zt  fn        '  ^       ?  '"^^ 
the  p^vlonsly  n.ent^ned^t;Sr^"p;^S^  in 

The  S^Hte  Hnnr:?  !3  T  '""""ress  the  broad  Vccational  Education  npetls 
PlIn%or"  vJ^nflona/  fdumrn'Tn'  frtfc:?,",r"'"V'"^"^3  ''''  Michigan  sSe 
relational  Education  In  ?he"'sTa,r Th74'"Sflv  s'Ire  '"'•'^"^■^ 

why°p^ru^a?trat^'^erch^lrvru^ 

StL  whrnllf/o^Se  l°r^:Je''^'  •^""""""'^^  «"  the 

^'^^^^TTLIJ^Zn^^^^^^  in.pleme„,„,ion  of  the 

not  only  the  .mintity  of  vccational  pSmmfctrthe  ni^^^^  l\  \" j^^^ 
element  Is  In  various  stages  of  implemeutotion  ^      ^  "'^  ^'""^ 

ai!r,,:!:);ii:  rX"of';het;iviuci:\sir^'''""  ■■"^i""'"'" 

t<.ward  fruition.  "  "'^'^  '""^  occurring  in  mo^  ,ng- 

1.  DEVELOPM  ■"■;^AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  C.«=-Fn,  nf^UOPMKNT  PROGRAMS  IN  KI.K- 
ME-TTABY,  JU.^IOB  HIG"   JND  SECONDABT  PK00RAU8 

noreaslnjjly  more  aware  that  a  major  effort  must  ho  given  to  what  we  are  oaU  nl 
Jidin^'''^.L^«''^?P°^!°!,  «^       educational  projrram.  ThlsTnvo^ve^^^ 

?wi?fne«  ^nd  '  ^«^°de»^/*^l«tin*r  to  awareness  and  assessment  ot  the^LlyeX 
A  vZ^tvnfa^?^^''''  of  careers,  and  career  planninj?  and  decision  making! 

tion  nnr?fn5^  'i*^""^  ^^^P^  ^u"*  '"'^^""^  ^^^"^^^  Statewide  Implementa- 
tion, are  currently  under  way  In  this  area.  One  verv  specific  area  currentlv  heme 
implemented  Is  a  career  information  system  currenri>  ix  ing 

c.^lff''^^"^  JI^?*^^  Michigan  based  career  Information,  on  microfiche,  to 
^.^^  ^^r^  *-'^P^  contains  i-'oripation  related  to:  job  duties, 
\vorR  environment,  earnings,  employment  outlook,  aptitudes  and  Interests,  edu- 
"^^ff^o  advantages  and  disadvantages,  part-time  opportunities, 

.lob  locaUons.  fringe  benefits,  advancement  opportunities;,  related  (>ccnpation« 
frSSi'^^l^noH^^S*"*"*^  additional  Information.  As  a  result  of  this  material,  each 
i^^^pt^nio    hfh  ^'^"P     ""^^^  ^«  disseminate  occupational  Information  on  a 

Prr^I       4^  #"^"1"^'  ■*'^"dent.  t^arher.  and  counselor  training. 

«Mr!.hi^  439  of  Mlchigan-s  531  K-12  di.tricts  ^ro  rmrtiripating  in  this  pr-Mrram 
oilor    .  "  in  ^^^'^-75  uill  aid  600.000  students  in  explorinp 

rareerc:  |n  grades  t-12  as  well  as  aiding  2.rm  counselors  in  providing  ran-^ 
information. 

Other  relate<l  activities  which  have  heen  implemented  Iw.vond  tlie  pilot  stnire 
include  mobile  guidance  units  In  spar*^ely  populated  area*^  of  the  Stare  extension 
of  a  computerized  guldjwiee  prngnnu.  insert  ire  a,rivltie-  related  to  rareer 
velopnient  ^nd  ect'  lishment  of  pm  uistant  infr»rnmfion  s\steni  to  potential  u<i 
of  comn:         ^       e  .<erv|ces. 

In  ad».  «ilove  It  can  he  said  without  oiicMion  that  leadership  which  mr 

service  area  na?;  heen  able  to  provide  hf»th  in  carec"  dovelopment  and  vocational 
procramuiing,  coupled  with  our  financial  re^^ources  nndrr  th(»  Vocational  Amend- 
ments, has  stimulated  and  pla.ved  a  major  role  In  the  development  of  Michigan's 
comprenhensive  career  educatio**  Iegi<jlf>ti'>n. 
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2.  DEVELOPMENT  AM)  OPKRATION  OF  OCCITATION AL  SKILLS  PROGRAMS  UTILIZING 
PERFOKMAXCE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  GRADES  1  I-t'J 

Quality  programming  is  diffit  ult  to  measure  without  the  pstai-lMmient  oi  the 
criteria  for  which  students  are  e.\pecte<i  to  achieve.  In  Vocational  t^hkati^JU  ue 
are  extremely  ((nict^rned  v,\\h  prograuis  wlUch  will  provide  studeuts  with  ocrnpa- 
tional  skills  in  which  they  !ua\  ultimately  enjoy  employment  status.  As  an  aid 
in  students  achieving  these  skills,  and  in  developing  muler.standing  b\  administra- 
tors and  instructors  invidved  m  the  development  a:iU  ()i)eration  of  vocational 
programs,  it  is  extremely  imjwriant  that  Michi^'an's  educators  li.stf^n  to  and  work 
with  tht»  eventual  employers  of  their  product.  One  of  the  ways  in  wliich  i»otli  of 
these  factors  is  l>eing  arcomplish.^d  is  through  the  development  of  i>erft)rm:ince 
objectives  for  vot^ational  programs.  Performance  objective's  for  all  programs  will 
be  completed  by  Septeml>er.  1974. 

Over  1.20(»  vocational  educators  are  involved  in  writing  the  ol>jecti\es  for 
specific  prourams.  The  writing  team.s.  selected  b\  local  educational  ageiii  i<'s.  jire 
prest'ntly  i  i^mpleting  wo-k  on  ir,2  prograiu.s.  As  teams  complete  their  av^igiuiient, 
ea*  '.  set  of  objci  ti'.  es  is  .suhiinurd  t  '  a  .SJct^ializt  d  ''oniuiutee  f.>r  re\i<-w'.  These 
spctialized  comniitiO'^s  are  cl.JMd.x  a.sso^iateil  and  familiar  with  the  occupntinnal 
areas.  Th(  \  are  repiesentatixe  of  pro^ssional  associatiiins.  edurational  ag<ii'  ies. 
private  silHMiU  or  fis  jn-ivatelv  employed  cilizcns.  Concurrently,  the  (d)jerti\es 
are  also  distribiUiul  tD  each  local  edurati(»nal  agency  fur  re^  iew  and  recommenda- 
tions All  rei  onnnendatiiiiis  an*  submitted  hack  to  the  original  writing  team  ior 
editing  and  any  lU'cdrd  revisiun.  Kadi  sot  of  reconniie;nled  minimum  accept.ihle 
performance  olJcrti\es  tiien  are  sulimitted  tn  local  educational  agencies  fur  tlieir 
coii.siderfttu  n  and  po.ssjbb'  adi'ption.  Tnosc  local  t  dnuatiikiuil  ag»*n<'ies  v\h  »  d<»  iMit 
find  the  I'd  ommeiuled  r.iinimum  perfornumte  obje<tives  to  be  satisfactory  du.'  t*» 
local  emploxcr  n<v(ls  Imve  the  oi)tion  of  adapting  an  altcrnativt'  set  of  i>liie*'ti\cs 
wlii  h  will  be  of  or  greater  quality. 

Sp"<  ial  issiii'  (  uuni'ttrcs  ba\e  been  forniulattd  to  focus  on  major  i)roblems 
<'onfroritin^:  the  (la«*.sio.4in  te.o  her  who  will  u»  using  the  perftjniiance  objecti\cs. 
rrobK-iii*;  sTTch  as  recunl  kecpin?  i:in<jini:.  neeiN  assi'.s«^mcnt.  and  instriJiti'iual 
.s;jau-git>  aie  being  c.\c» mined. 

L\tei>>i\e  statewide  iii«*er\ir'e  for  vocatniiial  teaclUT  educators  and  vo^ati  nial 
e<lu'ation  insiructors  will  be  i)ri)vided.  Tins  in.serviee  will  i»e  designed  to  enable 
Itartit ipants  to  Mdect  the  aM>i"pnati*  performance  fd»ject:ves  am!  develoj)  tlie 
skills  reiiuiretl  utilize  strategies  and  techniques  related  to  iK'if<injiaiice  based 
m.strut  tion  Tlie  develoiimeni  of  perftumance  objeclivt.s  for  all  vocational  pro- 
grams w  ill  be  of  help  ti)  :< 

1.  students  whi»  »\ill  understand  anti<  ipated  outcomes  (»f  the  oicupational  pro- 
gram and  will  aK(»  have  tne  basi(  information  needed  to  effect i\ely  enroll  in 
articulated  progianis  at  a  hiiilier  level  or  to  obtain  eniployuieiit.  Tbi.s  basi  in-, 
fttrmation  will  aKo  U»  help'nl  u>  students  and  coiin.*<elors  wheiie\er  a  hiiiTjil 
♦^raiisfer  of  enr»)Iln)ent  takes  place. 

2.  teachers  as  tliey  dm  clop  their  iii'^triifticmal  techniques  ba^ed  np<'n  the  *  (»!n- 
pt'tcneies  to  be  taught  in  each  progiani  l'»  »th  readier  arid  student  will  lia\e  tiie 
benefit  of  knowing  which  i)erformauee  objective^  can  be  accomplisheil  by  the 
>tuilont.  This  will  be  especially  helpnil  in  transfer  or  placement  situations,  and 

8  administrators  charged  \  ith  the  resiumsibillt.x  ot  de\eloiaiig  new  p/i»graiiis. 
reviMiig  oULToing  program**  ur  articulating  iirograias  can  b.  tter  avse.ss  the  students' 
capabilities.  One  of  the  outstandim:  attrilMites  of  the  i)erf(»riiiance  obje  ti\es 
project,  as  it  has  been  de\' loped  in  Mit  lugan.  is  the  iiiM»lveiiient  of  large  inuii- 
bi'rs  of  i)eni)le  from  1  gengiaphieal  area«-  rif  the  state  This  makes  ir  po'-sible 
to  get  a  \ariety  of  uiput  an<l  al«-n  to  develop  enrJiu.sia«-m  toward  inipleiiiennng 
the  objectives. 

g.  SLPPORT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILL  PROGRAMS  ON  AN  ADDED  COST  HASIS 

For  many  years  Michigan  did  not  receive  from  its  legislative  liody  large  •^^lIns 
of  categorically  earmarked  mone.\  for  vocational  education  programming.  In 
fact,  as  recently  as  FY  11)71  only  $3,0C0.00O  was  so  appropriated.  This  situation 
has  now  changed.  In  previous  years  much  of  the  Federal  vocational  education 
funding  was  prorideil  to  school  districts  to  provide  minimum  support  fnr  on- 
going vocational  education  programs  which  severly  limited  the  opportunity  to 
.)rovid'  larger  sums  of  money  for  new  activities  related  to  career  development, 
construction  of  area  centers,  purchase  of  equipment  and  so  forth.  We  are  project- 
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iiig  for  fiscal  1074-75  tluit  the  State  will  be  provided  a  minimum  of  $20,000,000 
fi»r  the  support  of  vocational  programs  on  an  added  cojit  ba^is  as  well  as  an 
adilitional  ;?2.T50.00O  for  transix>rtation  of  stndents  to  area  centers 

Although  these  funds  are  les>;  than  half  of  our  projected  needs  for  the  supiwrt 
of  OUT  ongoing  programs,  it  shows  a  greater  awareness  of  the  Michigan  legisla- 
ture of  the  need  for  vocational  education.  Ho  v.  ever,  these  funds  uhich  provide 
oi>eratiimal  support  are  increasing  tlie  demand  for  ftdoral  dollars  since  it  is 
stimulating  program  growth  which  further  inorea**es  the  Leed  for  additional 
equipment  purchases,  p*-icement  services,  coust"Ucti(*n,  etc. 

4.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ST.ViEWlDE  SECONDARY  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  vocational  programming  after  the  passage  of  the 
ViK»ational  Education  Act  of  1903.  the  Michigan  Dei):irtment  of  Education 
initiated  statewide  Vocational-Technical  Education  studies.  These  studies  as- 
.sisted  in  the  development  of  the  current  area  concept  in  Michigan  and  now  serve 
as  guides  for  the  implementation  of  a  statewide  network  of  area  vocational 
centers.  This  plan  identifies  the  ^  community  colleges  a.s  iH)st-secondary  area 
centers  and  calls  for  the  estahlishment  of  TT  secondary  centers  projected  to 
serve  over  100.000  of  the  necessary  secondary  enrollments.  As  of  this  date  32  of 
the^e  centers  are  in  oi>eration.  Estimated  construction  costs  for  the  remaining 
centers  will  exceed  $120,000,000.  Only  through  completion  of  this  plan,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  alternatives  to  be  mentioned  later,  wiU  the  vocational-technical 
ntHrds  of  Michigan's  students  be  met. 

5.  DE\*EL0PMENT  AN'D  MAINTENANCE  OF  STATEWIDE  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP 

Over  the  past  three  years,  Michigan  has  conducted  9  pilot  placement  projects 
which  provided  placement  services  to  approximately  21.000  graduates.  These  pro- 
gram*;  have  demonstrated  that  .^school  based  programs  which  systematically  focus 
on  placement  can  effectively  place  students  in  their  life  roles.  Evaluation  of 
these  projects  has  indicated  a  succes.«!ful  placement  rate  of  85  to  OOTc.  With  the 
success  of  these  pilot  efforts  made  possible  with  frnds  under  the  Amendments, 
Michigan  has  determined  that  it  will  initiate  a  network  of  statewide  area  place- 
ment programs.  The  sen'ices  which  would  be  provided  to  the  placement  effort 
will  be  seimrate  from,  but  supportive  of.  local  guidance  programs  in  that  a  feed- 
back mechanism  will  be  availahk-  to  the  local  school  personnel  to  assist  them 
in  advi'^ing  and  counseling  students  in  relation  to  their  life  roles. 

In  addition.  the<;e  services  will  provide  to  the  adult*  placement  services  within 
familiar  grounds  as  his  placement  needs  change.  One  half  million  dollars  have 
been  set  aside  in  the  Michigan  State  Plan  for  the  implementation  of  area  place- 
ment programs  for  fiscal  1975.  These  funds  will  be  utilized  on  an  area  basis 
Mncc  an  area  approach  has  been  deemed  desirable  due  to  the  following: 

1.  It  presents  the  !)9»<t  way  to  attain  the  most  etxlcient  operation  of  place- 
ment and  fnllow-up  program*?. 

2.  Tt  better  refiects  labor  markets  which  extend  lieyond  a  given  school  district 
3  It  provides       environment  wliich  encouragei  cooperation  among  educa- 
tional and  non-educatinnai  agencies  concerned  wifh  placement. 

A.  It  can  effectively  support  existing  area  vocational  centers. 

Tr  can  be  fiexi!)Ie  enough  to  efiiciently  serve  a  large  nunib'»r  of  students 
wif^h  placement  procram*?. 

^  tt  encourage':  artlrnlatinn  among  educationnl  ngencip*?.  i.e.*  K-12  districts* 
area  vocational  centers,  comnuinity  colleges  and  tbe  Michigan  Deiuirtment  of 
Kdii'-ation. 

7.  It  i*«  comi>ati!)le  with  and  can  be  supported  by  statewide  planning  and  ca- 
ordin.-ition  activities;. 

^  U  prnvidr*;  for  orcrnnized  articulation  and  coordination  l)etween  the  pla'^e- 
meTit  cfM)ter  and  tlie  ein{>lo>crs. 

Ill  rf>njiMictinn  with  the  est.ihli^hment  of  [ilacement  cervices,  initial  steps  wcvrc 
taitrn  for  the  develnpm*^nt  of  a  co:uprehensix-e  fnMow-up  «^tndy  This  <tudy  was 
initially  de«lirned  to  «jprve  only  vocational  edncatio:  graduate.,:  however,  sufl^- 
cient  interest  was  T>rp^ent  in  the  State  «;o  that  in  arblifion  to  the  survey  of  stu- 
denf<!  in  vocational  pro£rrnTn«»  231  of  the  ^53  K-12  di«;fricf<  survevinff  elected 
to  follow  up  both  their  1073  vocational  and  non-vocation.il  graduates.  This  sui  • 
vey  instrument  contained  som^>  33  <?ei)arate  itern*;.  Preliminary  re<?uU<?  Indicate 
tbit.  of  '.cmo  12.000  non  vocational  educaflon  erradnntr*?  nnd  nearly  20.000  vo- 
cational graduates  re*{i>onding  to  the  survey,  the  vocational  graduates  are  re- 
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coiving  signlflcautly  higher  starting  pay     ^os  than  the 

Inforunitiou  coming  on  an  annual  basih  trom  extensive  follow-up  from  the  stu- 
dents over  time,  will  assi&t  the  schools  in  curriculum  moditicatiou. 

6.  ALTERNATIVE  DEUVERY  SYSTEMS 

Recent  legislation  in  Micliigan  makes  it  p^^^siblo  for  local  educational  agencies 
to  enter  into  cont Actual  arrangements  with  business  and  industrial  nrms  o 
provide  secondary  vocational  education  projsraiiis.  .  * 

This  alternative  i.s  proposed  J^o  that  more  educational  options  relating  to  stu- 
dents" interests  svill  be  a\ailabie.  This  option  pro\ide«  a  student  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  vocational  skills  on-site  under  contract  In  industrial  settings 
or  with  private  occupational  schools.  The  current  year,  41  contracts  l>et ween  lociil 
educational  agencies  and  private  businesses  have  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment These  contracts  serve  nearly  1,100  students  with  substantial  increases  in 
contract  enrollments  being  predicted  for  tlscal  1975.  Although  not  considered  a 
replacement  for  the  more  traditional  vocational  setting  for  secondary  studerts, 
it  will  provide  meaningful  options  for  more  students. 

7.  COORDI-N.\TI0X  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILL  PROGRAMS  OFFKRF.D  AT  THE  SECONOARY 
AM>  POST-SECOXUARY  LEVEL  FOR  IMPROVED  ARTICULATION  THROUGH  AREA-^MDE 
Pl^WMVG 

One  of  the  m<Ht  exciting  factors  within  the  newly  proposed  legislation  as 
developed  bv  the  U  S.  Office  of  Education  is  an  emphasis  upon  local  phinnmg 
as  a  part  of  devel(»ping  comprehen>ive  programs  in  vocational  education  Local 
planning  can  provide  for  extensive  articulation  of  program  efforts  through  all 
levels  of  the  educational  system.  The  necessity  for  tinancial  supi>ort  of  a  lucal 
planning  effort  cannot  be  o\er  emphasized 

In  Michigan  we  have  leen  involved  in  attempting  to  improve  the  program 
planning  effort  betwecM  K-12  districts,  area  centers,  and  community  colleges  for 
the  past  several  vears.  The  biggest  emphasis  was  the  establishment  of  4\>  career 
ednaition  planning  districts  in  1071  based  upon  geographical  boundaries  deter- 
mined bv  area  studies  during  the  1060's.  These  districts,  utilizing  various  adyi- 
sorv  councils,  worked  cooperatively  with  each  of  the  educational  agencies  in  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  providing  vocational-technical  education.  In  n\n<t 
instances,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  improved  articulation  as  lepresented 
by  increased  shared  time  procraniming.  more  effective  use  of  facilities  and  new 
procram  coordination.  The  i>uoces>  of  this  effort  was  recently  recognized  by  the 
Michigan  Legislature  in  its  adoption  of  comprehensive  caretT  ed-'  -^tion  legisla- 
tion which  requires  the  formation  of  career  education  planning  districts,  ana 
establishes  a  stnicture  to  evaluate  and  make  recommendations  concerning  not 
onh  vocational  education,  bur  the  total  career  education  program  It  is  obvious 
to  us  after  v.-orking  in  this  area  intensively  for  the  pa<=t  three  ytars  that  planning 
can  effeetivelv  impt  )ve  the  opnortunitie-  available  to  student^  in  voi-ational  pro- 
gramming. It  i<  also  becoming  apparent  that  additional  resources  must  be  i^mi- 
mitted  to  as-ist  local  agencies  in  the  development  of  plans  and  in  carrying  out 
the  p\ins  f(»r  tht  nio«;t  effective  articulation  to  occur 

Ta  aildition  to  the  cooperation  in  local  areas.  s)me  coninnnnty  colleges  have 
fnrn.ed  consortias  for  purDo^.s  of  large  m  nle  reL'icn.tl  plannin*,'  to  better  serve 
students  m  those  areas.  Tliis  deveh^pment  is  a  vfduntary  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  eoniniunity  colleses. 

As  a  brief  summary  f>f  some  verv  sdc^ ific  concerns  in  regards  to  the  new  legis- 
lation, r  would  like  to  offer  the  followin;:  ■ 

1.  T..e  annual  appropriation  procetlure  currently  employed  is  di-astrous  to 
effective  planning  ?5e!ir)us  consideration  must  be  given  to  two-year  funding  if 
planninsr  is  to  become  effective. 

2.  Some  cateir*  rical  provisions  shoidd  be  contained  within  the  legislation. 
Altii<nich  ^ome  people  would  view  eatetrorifnl  legislation  as  being  restrictive.  I 
view  it  as  ^etti'ig  direction  und  recppring  states  to  not  take  the  easy  ro^'to  hut 
to  effectively  deal  with  i<suos  of  the  day  as  spelled  out  in  the  categories. 

3  A  laajjlr  emphasis  in  the  legislation  should  be  2:i\en  tctwards  the  develop- 
ment of  planning  at  the  local  le\el  and  for  the  development  of  adequate  pre- 
vocational  and  exploratorv  programs. 

4  Kmphasis  must  he  gi\en  to  the  development  criteria  necessary  in  the  sttident 
career  selection  pn>cess. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ADDISON  HOBBS.  STATE  DIRECTOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES.  LANSING.  MICH. 

Mr.  IIoBBS.  As  State  Director  of  tli-  Vo^'atioiial-Teclinical  Educa- 
ion  >orvico.  I  am  today  ropresentin*:  tlio  Michicran  Dopartinont  of 
ivnication  in  todav  presentation. 

'H  e  document.  -Report.^  (,n  tlie  Iinplcfnentation  of  tlie  Vocational 
Kdui'ation  AmiMidineiits  of  1008— Ocneral  Snhconiniittee  on  Educa- 
t;on  of  the  Connuitteo  on  Education  and  Lahor.  Ilou^e  of  Kepresenta- 
tiyo^-^^  olnnie  1.  November  197:]^  caM-idixc^  ^ij.Miificant  pvidonro 
^vhu•ll  describe.s  the  effect?  of  tlie^e  Federal  dollars" in  MlchiirJUJ 

T-nrtlier  analysis  indicates  that  the  last  decado^^  ^rrowth^vas  13.5 
por'vnt  per  year  in  couiparison  witli  2.:)  percent  in  the  previous  decade. 

Mati^tical  enrollments  are  onlv  a  few  of  the  areas  for  which  impart 
nia\  he  measured  under  the  lecri^latif)n.  To(la\  in  mv  report  T.  would 
Iik^»  to  identify  for  you  some  of  those  concerns  and  information  not 
ne.vssarilv  hinrhli?hted  in  tl>e  previously  mentioned  repoit  prepared 
'\^  ♦'je  >ul)commitfe*'.  "  ^       t  i 

M'fliioran^s  State  Board  of  Education  has  identified  as  a  minimum 
sevpu  key  elements  in  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  to  the  vouth 
and  adults  of  the  State. 

Implementation  of  the^e  objectives  and  elements  is  contiuireut  n?ion 
a  .  '^^tMiuation  of  stroii^r  Federal  financial  support  and  leirislation 
wh'.-h  provide?  the  direction  to  as?nre  that  all  po[- rdations  are  served 
^-]^rl(^  )l)owinir  flexihilitv  in  tlie  u?e  of  delivery  ^y?tems  to  addre?s  the 
i>" -v]  vocational  education  need^. 

The  State  Board  of  Edncntion  lia<  <xoup  on  record  tliron;zli  the 
Mvliinran  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  articulating  three 
primary  objectives  of  vocational  education  in  the  State. 

The^e  objectives  are; 

To  contribute  to  tlie  total  eflFort  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
E<1u(;ation  which  postulates  that  eveiy  child,  youth  and  adult  obtains 
maxmium  career  development  skills  \vithin  personal  capabilities  and 
interest  of  the  individual  r 

To  nruarantee  that  no  student  entering  I'iirb  school  in  the  State  of 
Michiixan  leaves  without  having  the  opportunity  to  orain  entry-level 
salable  skills  reirardless  of  hi?  or  her  ultimate  career  objective :  and 

To  provide  proaranis  of  adult  occi:pational  education  to  all  persons 
of  rlie  State  who  need  or  desire  service. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  expond  upon  the  rationale  for 
the^e  seven  elements  and  describe  a  few  of  the  activities  which  are  now 
oc'cuvrinir  hi  movin<x  toward  fruition. 

1/evelopment  and  improvement  of  cr.reer  development  jirograms  in 
elementary,  junior  hifrh  and  secondai'y  protrrp.m?. 

At  the  present  time  430  districts  are  participating- in  a  project  called 
VIEW,  which  is  "Vital  Information  for  Education  and  Wcrk." 

The  (aiver  development  effort  is  bioad  and  many  of  the  activities 
conducted  in  this  area  would  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  career 
education  le*rislation. 

Development  and  maintenance  of  statewide  placement  and  follow- 
up  services. 

To  date  there  have  been  completed  nine  pilot  placement  projects 
alTectin^]^  approximately  5,000  j^raduates. 
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Position  papei-s  have  l>een  developed  and  w  ill  go  as  far  as  necessaiy 
to  get  the  required  legislation  at  the  State  level  to  put  in  State  money  to 
carrv  this  out,  ,  , 

The  State  plan  calls  for  n  starting  minimum  of  20,000  students  to  be 
served.  This  is  to  be  expanded  into  approximatdy  55  units  with  25,000 
students  in  the  next  2  vears. 

Another  element  is  the  development  and  operation  of  occupational 
skills  programs  using  performance  objectives  for  grades  11, 12, 13  and 
14. 

Performance  objectives  for  every  course  will  be  developed  and  in  the 
han»ls  of  local  LEA's  bv  September  1974, 

Teachers  and  industiy  have  worked  together  in  the  develop^ient  of 
tlu'-e  priformance  (object i\es.  The  ti-u-hei-^^  hav(M»xpressed  an  interest 
ir.  having  assistance  in  implementation  of  materials. 

Five  hundred  teachers  will  receive  in-service  training  in  the  fall  of 
1974.  Tliis  will  have  a  dirert  impact  upon  22,000  students. 

Hopefully  eventually  all  vocational-technical  students  will  be  en- 
roiK-d  in  programs  or  coui-ses  that  ar9  performance-based. 

That  is  the  top  priority  because  the  State  has  asked  for  vocational 
education  programs  for  bl  percent  of  all  high  school  students. 

We  are  presently  serving  36,760  students.  There  will  be  77  centers 
which  will  serve  108,000  students.  Moreover,  106,000  will  be  served 
in  oomprehensive  high  schools  in  other  ways  which  will  be  explained 
a  little  later. 

Keganliiiir  aUernative  lU^lix^ry  s\t,tems.  we  now  have  41  contracts 
between  local  educational  agencies  encompassing  nearly  1,100  stu- 
dciu^  wliu  are  ivcenhig  tilucation  by  contracted  alternative  delivery 
svfatems. 

^  Finally,  the  coordination  of  occupational  skill  programs  offered  at 
the  secondary  and  pust -secondary  le^eh  there  have  '  ^hui  demonstra- 
tion projccts*involving  coinimmity  colleges  so  that  students  may  enter 
and  leave  and  yet  keep  continuity  in  terms  of  thoir  desires  and  needs. 

This  we  feel  will  make  it  possible  for  citizens  to  have  greater  free- 
dom of  movement  with  less  loss  of  credits,  time  and  money. 

I  ha\e  fo\ir  recommendations  in  terms  of  strengthening  the  1068 
amendments  to  l^e  *63  Act. 

One  is  that  the  annual  appropriation  ;>rocedure  currently  employed 
is  disastrous  to  etl'ective  planning.  Serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  two-year  funding  if  planning  is  to  be  effective. 

Two,  .--ome  categorical  provi^ions  should  be  contained  within  the 
lei:i>iat''on.  Although  st>me  people  would'view  categorical  legislation 
a?  hein<r  restrictive  I  \  it  a.-  setting  din^ction  and  requiring  states 
to  not  take  the  easy  route  out  to  effei-tively  deal  with  issues  of  the  day 
as  spelled  out  in  the  categories. 

'rliree,  a  maior  emphusi->  in  the  legislation  should  be  given  towards 
th<'  ilevelopin*  -  of  ;)lai'niiiir  at  the  local  level  and  for  the  development 
of  .uh^qiKite  pre- vocational  and  exploratory  progroms. 

Fourth,  i-mphafeis  must  be  given  to  the  development  criteria  neces- 
sary in  the  student  career  selection  process. 

Slv.  Steioek.  Mr,  Hobbs,  yours  is  an  excellent  statement.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  willingness  both  to  make  the  trip  here 
to  Minneapolis-St,'Paul  as  well  as  for  giving  us  the  kind  of  explicit 
statement  that  you  have  in  terms  of  what  is  happening. 
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There  are  three  or  four  questions  that  I  would  just  briefly  want  to 
so  over  with  you  if  I  could.  i.      i  ^ 

No  1,  can  you  give  us  some  idea  m  the  same  way  tliat  we  ha\e  asked 
both  the  Wi^onsin  i>eople  yesterday  and  the  Minnesota  people  today, 
what  is  the  percentage  breakdown  in  terms  of  federal  funds  beinp: 
spent  on  secondary  school  students  in  vocational-technical  education 
and  post -secondary  institutions?  .  ^  4. 

Mr  HoBBS.  It  has  vascillated  between  15  percent  to  21  percent. 
Presently  it  runs  about  19.1  percent  of  the  funds  spent  on  post- 
secondary  and  the  rest  are  spent  on  secondary  and/or  exemplary  kinds 
of  things  that  have  a  dual  effect. 

Mn  §TEiGER.  10.1  percent  on  post-secondary. 

IMr.  HoBBS.  Post-secondary.  ^   .  ^     i  •  i  Cfof^ 

Tsh  Stfjger.  Can  yoti  also  delineate  for  us  the  extent  to  which  .state 
funds  are  distributed  to  secondary  and  post-sccoiuluiy  schools  tor 
vocational-technical  education  proo:rams?  ,    *  ^^ 

Mr  Hours.  The  post-secoudarv  education  students  l)asicallv  receive 
their  money  directly  from  the  legislature.  That  is  set  up  based  on  the 
kinds  of  classes.  They  have  one  for  economic  clashes,  oi>e  for  health, 
one  for  business  and  one  for  technical. 

The  money  that  we  use.  Federal  money,  that  19.1  percent  is  utilizeil 
to  cet  the  adVisorv  ooiumittees  and  to  purchase  and  i-eplace  equipinent. 

In  the  past  thev  were  reimbui  sinnr  about  40  percent  of  the  teacnoi*s 
pay.  which  we  no  lon<rer  do.  and  that  money  is  now  put  back  on  a  por- 
pupil  basis  in  terms  of  raisinor  the  quality  for  the  proorrams.  tlu;  u^e 
of  performance  ohieotives.  P.O.s.  and  the  desitrnmc  of  theiu.  Ihis 
year  will  b?  the  fii'St  year  that  we  have  not  reimbursed  teachers  at 
the  post-sec  ondarv  level.  That  is  the  way  the  nionev  is  spent. 

At  the  secoudarv  l-ve1  thev  have  State  aid  iutlie  State  of  Miclut::^n 
in  which  Fo  much'  is  ^riven.  The  Federal  ])ayin(Mit  is  used  for  40  pi-r- 
cent  on  the  a^hnnustrative  and  coordinators  for  the  planiiino:  p:roup. 

In  Mirhiffan  there  are  o^O  local  districts  and  about  58  intermediate 
districts.  That  has  Wen  broken  up  into  what  we  call  49  seabed  or  career 
education  planning  districts.  In  the  past  these  councils  have  provided 
the  imp.'tus  ami  the  direction  for  ])eople  to  submit  area  plans  for 
vocational  ed!,.-ation  which  are  then  ])assed  onto  the  Stnte  and  then 
we  mal  e  a  decision  based  on  the  amount  of  money  we  have. 

The  legislature  has  jriven  first,  it  wa«  three  ruillion.  then  it  was  ei<rht 
niillion  aud  the  year  U^fore  la^t  17.5  million.  In  the  past  year  we  expect 
iV  million  of  what  we  call  "added  co^t**  money  from  the  State  le<risla- 
ture  to  ojKM-ate  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level. 

This  nioney  is  o\er  and  ab()\e  the  Stat(»  aid  money  per  pupil  to 
operate  vocational  jiiofriams.  About  TrJ  pd-cent  of  all  vocational  pro- 
grams are  iiiuler  added  co^r.  .  . 
'  That  i^  why  T  meTitioiied  that  we  u(»ed  ppproxinuttel}  43  mil]i<)!i  to 
pet  all  the  vocational  proirrams  under  added  oust  becau-o  we  are  ahont 
52  ))ercent  there  now, 

Afr.  SxF.KiKa.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  other  State  that  has  ^om 
into  tlie  added  cost  concept  to  the  .^ame  extent  ? 

Mr.  IIouus.  Tho  only  other  State  I  au\  a\\are  of  is  >finTiesota.  I  think 
it  is  Minnesot'i  that  j'lst  went  into  it.  There  are  only  two  States  1  am 
aware  of.  I  thought  it  was  Minnesota.  One  other  has  come  in. 
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MriloBUS.  It  has         out  of  exi'iuplaiy  nioney  in  th.  l'=K-^t  -Vs  it 

uv>  l.rogiaii.  ami  it  nmH  be  pickocl  up  l.y  tia'  loral  a.~tnct»  a.ul  tlie 

^^\h"  Srn.iH!  Can  v.ni  -ivc  me  some  i.lea  l.e<  auM>  1  clon't  know  that 
nnui:  m  te  u  c.f  .lie-  4"-t...n  LKncl  Mmls  :.sUe.l  ot  rho  Mmnesota 
PllLl:!..,,.,  yon  iies.-.il.e  liovv  thai  .MSten.  worL.  m  tonns  ot  who  is 

Mr.  lUmus.  Our  M>tom  ba>u-ally  work,  the  sam.  as  t  lo  Mnnie  o  a 
?N>Uni.  Tlio  .^t;ito  l^oaul  of  Ivlu.-atiuii  I.-  aL^o  ik-M-uatod  tlie  btatt 
Boani  fur  Vorational  Kiluoatioii. 

1         Iia'.e  a  titlo  as  loii-aiul  uu[n'vi^-iy^^  a^  Mr.  \  an  I  rios,  But  the 
Stato  boiuirtnu'iit  is  hrokoii  ui)  into  lo  ^erMcJS,  oiio  oi  \vluch  is  voca- 
Uonal-tochiiK-al  oaiicatiou  services  of  whicii  1  am  tlie  cliroctor, 
Mr.  Sir.iGKU.  For  hotli  seeomlary  and  post -secondary  ( 
Wv  Huuns.  KorMn-ondarv  antl  post-stvondary,  i  • 

Mn  :>rKUihi:.  In  \onr  po^t -secondary  mstitntions  do  you  have  m  tiie 
^aine  manner  tliat'W  isi'onsni  does  area  local  boardb^ 
^  Mr  Ili>nu.s.  No.  Micluiran  dc.i^rnated  m  that  their  post-s*'con- 
dai  V  ni>titmion>  uuuld  he  eonununity  colle-cs  and  not  tccnnical  msti- 
tutc<.  And  tiiat  the  Mvondary  h»vel  would  eMabUsh  cSMMitiall)  NNh^t 
would  be  called  area  n  ocational  ccntei-s  and  technical  ln^^ltuto^.  ^o  w 
don't  haNc  lecluucal  institutes  in  Miclii<ran.  ^^  e  lunc—and  that  iniirnt 
be  inciuotation  nuirhs— i-onununity  colle^u'S.  -         i  • 

\ir  S>Ti.H.i.K.  Throu-h  the  junior  college  system  :n  Miehi<raii  it 
po'^Mbie  lor  a  stUiUnt  ihere  to  i:et  a  two^vear  certiUcate  ni  a  technical 

''^'\lV\ioinw  There  is  up  befoi  e  the  board  now  w  hat  tlii'V  call  a  ttvlini- 
c  11  de^M-ee  i  don't  kno\N.  It  l^  ooseil  tDCume  up  on  Inesday  lor  a 
\ute.  ft  iiasn't  ^one  thiour".  so  hu.  They  ha\e  had  many  moetm--s  on 
u.po-uion  i)aiH*isand.Mj  forth.  •    m      .  .1 

Hut  no  iWitioii  ha.,  hem  taken  as  of  today,  ba^ieahy  at  the  see- 
oiuiaM  IcNel  thev  -et  a  In-h  <''liool  dil^hnna  and  a  eertilicate  sayin- 
tiie\  linished  auto  niechanics      <rraphies  or  son,ethini:. 

Vn'\ond  that  it  l^  :l^^oeiate  de;.'reeat  the  [u-t->eu)ndary  level.  Ihey 
;..i\e*->me  aM'tiliciteil  pn>irram<  that  are  n«»t  a-ociate  deijree, 

Ihit  if  1  am  leadiDi:  \ou  niiiit  vou  aretalkini:  :iiore  about  the  kinds 
<)f  (vrutieate-  t\\o-\(^ir  reitili  Mtes.  that  are  iriven  by  some  hospitals, 
for  inManee.  in  M)mi'  leehnieal  institution>  t hey  <rive  a  tw  o-\ear  eerti- 
licate. We  don't  have  that  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  SrKie.i  i:.  Thank  vom  Mr.  Hobbs,  very  much, 

\lr  Mhr.ns.  Thatik  vou  verv  mneh,  Mr.  Ilohbs. 

(  <Mi!d  v(m  iri\e  nH'">ome  idea  of  the  pereentajre  of  students  thro»i^rh 
at.v  tiiat  re>ide  m  Detroit  and  AVayne  County  as  a  i)erecnt  of 

the  tot!)i  student  population  of  the  State  ^  .    ^r-  1  ■ 

Mi'^  llonu-.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  1  have  only  been  111  Mu-hijran 
<inee  September  and  I  lunen't  eomjdeteil  a  full  eear  yet.  If  1  don  t 
answer  to  vour  >ati-faction  there  will  be  two  pet)l)le,  one  is  a  supenn- 
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teiulent  who  Ihh^i  in  Mirhi^ran  son  it*  time  tnti  tiie  .^rarr  s  a  .L  c  :r 
of  one  of  the  area  centers.  Maybe  they  e.m. 

But  it  has  been  my  nnderi?t;m(luiir  from  Nmkmir  ir  riu*  >:r.  :  j-^-  M.-ir 
approximately  TO  p*»rcent  of  u^l  Michi<::in  [H)pulanon  'ot-UvMi  ^  »r 
in  that  eastern  s<vtion. 

Bused  on  that  I  would  think  we  ff)nid  uw  ;har  7"  r  vi\  •  iir  -  w 
students  nii^ht  be  in  that  area  too. 

Mr.  Meei>s.  Could  you  <ri\e  me  some  itltsi  f  riiar  pop uiar  .tjii  .im  -^'v 
bears  some  relationship  to  the  total  ex[)e!ulirun»  for  vni-ir.mM.  m  u  -i 
tion  in  the  same  area  i 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Insofar  as  the  number  of  students  in  vfxvinona!  irw- 
tion  I  would  say  that  the  [)ereentaire  wouUl  he  vvw  «'1om'  'u  "vM-u^  )^ 
the  amount  of  money  bein^  spent  btvaust»  it  is  -ptMjt  [ht  nupi!. 

Ho\V;>ver  I  caution  that  answer  with  the  n  niark  rimt  wt*  in  rj,,r 
because  of  various  interests  in  that  area  full\  dev<»Iopt»d  ac  r\w  r^i^'^^nc 
time  in  some  of  the  more  rural  amis  becaus**  of  the  nu  t  r:iat  ' 
need  each  other  m  order  to  sur\  i\  e.  Th.ey  wen*  wJ.hnir  '  ute  n)in.r  n  r 
and  pass  the  necessary  milhifre.  That  has  Ix^eu  ont«  ofThe  wav^  n  ^  i  r  i 
v.e  bid  on  a  center  in  the  State  of  Miehiiran.  Two  or  rhn-e  -t^ninonfMr,^ 
can  own  a  center  or  operate  a  center.  That  .s  an  ntertnediar^*  iistr  rc 
in  which  there  are  several  K-^-J's.  I  think  it  is  l>as<*d  on  iS). -oc  i- 
dents  within  an  area  mix. 

If  you  work  with  the  12th  jrrade  level  ro  generate  ;i  renter  :.ien 
the  area  has  to  pass  an  operatina:  millaire  which  a>sun'^  rhac  vou  :«  n  *: 
hui-t  vocational  educntion. 

Detroit  itself  is  an  independent  district,  Ir  is  >i.rficMa  r^:  icr.»c-i.  j,. 
or  to  fr^t  the  people  to  determine  sometinies  whetiier  riicv  i.-**  ^jjh:; 
to  serve  the  city  of  Detroit  or  whether  they  ;in»  lusr  irom^r  ro  la  :n"t» 
or  two  mammoth  centers  and  not  know  when>  ir  is  iroinii  '>e  or  ^  h:  ^ 
goin«:  to  control  it. 

So  we  are  askings  the  lejtislature  to  make  certain  kiiuis  of  idiusrTTU'nr  -? 
in  how  he  win  get  an  area  center  operated  because  in  Detr^^ic  uid  :uie 
Grand  Rapids  area  we  have  not  been  able  lo  generate,  if  von  vili.  -vu- 
tei-s  which  we  feel  give  the  best  education  because  voa  <:an  vjncentr-icy 
your  teachers  and  your  equipment.  But  that  does  not  mean  chat  .le- 
'^on't  have  vocational  education  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Mftds.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  penvntaire  of  expciui.tar-b  jr 
Federal  vo<»ational  dollars  bear  reas<mab]e  relationsihn  ro  Mt?  ?4;piiai- 
tionof  that  metropolitan  tirea  of  which  you  speak'      *  '  ' 

Mr.  HoBBs.  There  is  one  prf>blem  which  I  am  not  .imte  -ur^  '  -u;! 
articulate.  But  I  will  tr\'.  If  you  have  Fedenil  dollar^  'nac  r^ni.-* 
matching—let  us  take  the  caS4»  of  Detniir.  wh;i\h.  as  I  Hiiier*ram;  i . 
has  iK^en  almost  broke  for  about  thnv  \caiv— diid  von  havrf  -^uuca- 
tion  K  through  14  or  K  through  the  coile'ire.  If  vou  don't  la  mtjuirM 
money  to  nm  a  b y  classroom  there  is  \erv  lutie  lunwv  ;jn.n:r 
over  to  have  vocational  education,  which  means  ciie  monev  TiiiT'ic  :e 
available  to  them  but  they  can't  l^»nerate  the  ."JO  pen'enc  -Taia-tuTi-r 

Mr.- Meeds.  The  resources  of  the  local  areas  must  je  cuk^mi  u- 
count.  But  it  IS  not  an  al>solute  requirement  for  macciiintr  I.mee*:  -  lac 
was  one  of  the  prohibitions  we  wrote  into  riie  law  m)  cim  wouirn 
happen. 
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Lot  nie  <rivc  \on  .^)nie  of  the  backpountl.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Detroit 
l>royide5  sonie  of  the  background  of  the  passage  of  the  15)08  Act,  I 
«ion*t  recali  tiie  exact  circurnstances.  But  my  recollection  is  that  ap- 
proximately 70  pi»rceut  of  the  t^tndent  pO])ul'ation  of  the  state  resided 
in  this  metropolitan  art»a  al)out  which  you  si)eak.  Hut  of  t!ie  federal 
fund?  Ix^ing  spent  under  the  Act.  Smith-llughos  and  the  conibina  ■ 
tion  of  vocational  moneys  «:oing  into  the  state.  Michigan  must  have  40 
j>ercciit  of  the  federal  funds  going  into  the  Dctitiit  metropolitan  ai-en. 
Thisi  is  one  of  the  examples  that  was  used  in  drawing  tnat  proJiibi- 


one  of  the  thinirs  we  tried  to  get  away  froih 

Mr.  Hdbbs.  YtHir  Part  1^  money^hut  is  for  50  i)ercent  matching. 
sometinii*s  it  doe>  not  get  into  that  population. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  recognize  that  you  liave  just  taken  over  your  job. 
Mr.  HoKBs.  I  should  know  what  you  are  saying.  Just  send  me  hack 
to  do  my  iiomework. 

Mi.  }(Ieeds.  What  I  suggest  is  that  you  look  at  this  with  your  state 
advisor}'  council  when  you  subirit  your  next  one-year  or  five-year  plan 
to  see  if  that  is  out  of  kilter.  We  have  addressed  ^ourselves  six^cificaliy 
TO  that  problem.  We  would  hope,  at  least  I  as  one  member  and  I  think 
die  other  members  would  agrei*  with  ine.  that  that  redistribution  of 
funding  which  we  saw  in  the  state  of  Michigan  or  the  problem  we  saw 
and  which  we  attempted  to  address  ourselves  to.  will  be  addressed  bv 
the  y)oopV  from  Mit  liigan. 

yir.  St>.1(;kk.  As  a  inntter  of  fact  if  we  could  

Mr.  HoBB>i.  I'hcn^  is  snppose<l  to  be  a  ivport  on  niv  de.sk  when  I  get 
back.  The  central  office  in  Detroit  is  asking  the  same  Questions.  I  can- 
not bp  sure  a:  this  time  what  was  actuallv  spent  in  the'city  of  Detroit. 
I  cwi.pQSsibly  gues^  on  what  was  proi>osed  to  be  spent.  Biit  somethiies 
a  project  doesn't  begin  at  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  Meeix.  Mr.  Hobbs.  can  you  furnish  for  the  record  a  response  to 
the  question  of  what  percentaire  of  Federal  dollars  for  vocational  edu- 
cation aix-  Wing  s;)e:i?  in  t^c  IVtmit  metropolitan  area  and  what  per- 
cenuge  of  students  are  ui  the  same  area  ? 
1  The  do-niment  referred  to  follows :] 

State  or  Michiga?!, 

OCPARTMCXT  OF  EDUCATION, 

>ti  Lansing,  llich.,  July  2i,  1971 

Consr'*^'  of  th<^  United  States,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  LQbor,  Qmtral  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DtAE  RcraESENTATivx  VoLKiys  :  I  am  deeply  appredatlre  for  having  bad  th^ 
opportunitj-  to  tesufy  at  the  oversight  hearinga  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
on  Sariird.*!?'.  July  13. 1974. 

Iiuring  the  wurse  of  the  proceedings,  I  was  asked  to  submit  documentation  on 
federal  rocatlonal  monies  spent  in  the  Detroit  area,  competency  ba^^ed  teacher 
educauon  programs,  and  the  deriratire  for  added  cost  funding.  The  documents 
are  hereby  enclosed  for  the  record.  uMvumru»> 
Sintvrel.\ . 

Addison  S.  Hobbs. 

^tdte  Director, 

^   ,  Vocutional'Tcchn^cal  Education  Service. 

Enclosure's 
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ALLOCATION  Of  ftOtRAL  FUNDS  TO  OeTROlT  METROPOLITAN  AR£A  1973-;4 


P:ogram  put  post 


Michigan  0*Vo*r  SMSA  > 


PtfCtnt 


J5. 074. 116 
165.30* 


I-O  03 
44  «5 


3i:  m 

2S3  931 
IIS.  013 
297.  SjO 


32 

42'  27 
33  52 
36  34 


Total  .:-  -  20.523.083 


6  25I.S22 


30  46 


1  Ws^ne,  Oakland,  ana     'oi.nb  Counties. 


Vnutc  9  to  ii  (7iro//;/icnrj— iJ>73-T4 


Michm.'iii  


\Va\iio  _ 
Oakland 
M  acorn  1> 


r»5<V  170 
1 5o.  oC'^i  > 


*  r.  juaN  41  44  i>(*r<*i»nt. 


XuK  Costs  or  Voc.vtio>al  aXd  Non vocational  Pi 


'ROGRAMS 


A  SrupT  OK  Michigan  Skcomj^by  S^^hools 


CIIAPTKR  1\. — MMMARY    AND  tONCI.UMONS 


The  t>hjt»ctive  ui  tl.j-  ^tudy  has  U'On  to  c-.iiiuate  the  :».Lided  »  '^ts  of  V(M?:U.  lul 
vtliuain  ii  111  icnu&  uf  bt*th  tin*  uverai;e  co  t  and  iL:ir?ui.ii  <;»>it  diiiereL«.cS  l>ttu».^a 
\  tM  aiiciial  a: id  non vocational  j)roi:ram<  in  ^ecoIuia^\  iHiucanuii. 

Tlii<  >tudy  was  undtTt.iki'n  at  t!ii-  retiue^t  of  tlio  Michigan  Statt?  Advi<i  ry 
C  aiacil  for  Vucatinnal  KdiK.ition.  win*  ^uui;llt  ct»sr  data  cuncoraiiij:  l«»th  v^^a- 
ti"n.i!  and  n»)ii\»>oatioiial  ^cc^Mlda^^  tM!'.:».ation  MicIu^mu.  Bt  -aux? 

>iKh  data  wiTe  not  riMdily  a\aiialde.  a  >amijle  Mirve>  ».>f  ll3G  sv<.'*  ridary  ^ch'><.ls 
ill  Muhiijaii  \\a»  c*»iidiKtod  h\  the  la>tita:e  fui*  Ut^^a rch  Huii-an  Ro^"UriV>. 
'lilt'  lVuit>> iN.iUia  Stau^  rai\orMt\.  with  rhe  a^^.^tarKo  "f  i:w  MicLajCan  Ik- 
partiiirnt  of  Kducatioii  >tall.  L^<^t  iiiformatiun  ^a^  L'jllt-Lied  by  riitaii*  cf  a  '.L.iil 
qiif^t  inniiaire 

Tor  >auiplinj;  imrpuM*^.  t!n.'  >tati'  was  divided  into  f  nir  rwuLs,  fivo  cinauuraty 
tyi»f^  ( uieti  J>iH>htan.  utu'^.  :o\\n>.  uri  aii  fnn^f.  aii'*  r'ira:».  and  lour  TM^s  .^f 
>.  ii'iol.s  {\ui:h  ><:liools  oilinnk'  /ocati.'tial  ^'duoatiini.  iiiijh  >t.htHiIs  Udi  uCt-.i:u 
\tKationaI  ediK  "  ■■»m.  toinnuiMitv  onllo>;e^.  and  a.ea  ^k.'.l  cvar^r^i  On:  Lo^> 
xlnM-ls  ili'»>ea  f»»r  vlie  >aniiili'.  lu>  rt^S"'»idt-<!  Aiii  'ii^  rlioin  uva  \:\sh  >^h>>  s 
ortrnn;:  \ocational  tHlii».atiun.  41  hi^li  >».IU'vi^  riot  ii^.tTiiii;  \(xatiu::a'  tducaii  n.  1 
toiaiiiiii.iiy  Lul!i'j:t'.  aiui  3  area  ^kid  it*:iti-r>. 

iaui.raU'  iindrr^taiit''  I'l"  rli:^  n-jN-rt.  a  ;.u::'b*'r  ■  C' :i  eptr  il  re- 
latia^  to  lo^t  aiial>^N  were  (ii^iii^^ed  in  Chapter  11  Ti.i>«-  iri<e|:^  l  ido 
the  nature  *'t  udl  to^:^  be:ri;;  niJp.irtuiiiry  .  t).e  <h^r.n*,::'  l-ttA^rn 

•  »»^'^  and  ex;>t'nditure^  and  lu't\\»'en  a\^'raje  a.'d  nia-iTir  I  .i  <•  d  u 

..I'  .ij.l'.l  eo^i-.  atid  riir  dirteiem    t.rrw.^  n  ^Lorr  run  ai.d  !  .-lir-ru:'  o^'.'  f  n.  \  :^ 

<  'lapler  111  re \  lew rd  a  niirnNer  <>f  ^t'uhe^  r»'IaMii:  t>>  co<:  e>:ir:..iU'^  "f  \  «  i- 
t.^ii.il  e*hN*JitJi»n  T\'**  '.\  ide  \aiiaii'in  in  the  e^riaiatiM:  pr*'«.t^*';re^  r  <  .  \'' 
oi"  ^uU^t.inti.il  eoi.fiivioii  in  many  liuarter^  eonjerniiig  wl.i'-'h  t'»"j:<  >h.  tsld  it.* 
1  on^:deri*d  a'nl  !iow  (.eitnin  e '^t^  i^iuh  a^  tajital  to^t^j  I'd  te  -  a-'.  .i«d 
Thr  ^ar\e>  al^o  indieatet!  >i:h>tantial  \ar:.irini  m  o\;v<'nditi:re^  by  V"»'4'i  r.  1 
-<}i.M,!x  fur  :!ie  diiTefi-rir  pn-^^r  iii.^.  e\*'»i  wlier.  ;  er  pup.l  <  o^r^  w  ^ 1-.*^  ',Ti'i1 
T  e  data  fnL'iher  ^nir^'e>t  a  r.iriier  eun->renr  trerai  m  rb^»  o'St  «»f  v  *  iM  ::a! 
I  .«n«'i..  ^liowih^  ttaiMderahle  increase  in  t!:ef^*  w  ro^^  all  pri  irram^  in  r»n\:.t 

>  ear^ 

A  l»ri<  f  di^ou^^ion  of  iiner.tive  ^v^ririi':  aru!  hen»  tir-rM«;t  and  oo<T-»^ffe<  rivrne<< 
nrial\^»'^  wa^  ^'i\en  m  Chapter  IV  to  illu^rrate  var'  .u^  n^e^  :'.<ra'  iirare  r-a^s/.a'. 
coM  di'  I  For  ration  d  deeiM'>n  inakli:^.  ^nih  .i^  that  liiw.lvt-^i  m  n.v  t>\pan^.  n 
t»r  'aeri««n  nf  a  program.  mnr»j\ntil  -t^  rnu^r  he  eo'i  jired  f.-r  »*a'  h  i  r»  lti:;.. 
Suh^ettuently.  rational  reirnhurseinent  f  'ruiulas  \\hn.h  take  acLour.:  •  f .  for  tx* 
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ample,  scale  factors,  efficiency,  and  market  surplosea  or  Bbortages  may  be  for* 
mnlatecL  Comparisons  of  programs  or  teaching  methodologies  may  be  facilitated 
by  employing  benefit*cost  or  coet-effecttTeness  analysis. 

Chapter  V  discussed  the  methodology  of  this  study.  Indicating  that  added 
costs  may  be  estimated  from  arerage  costs  or  marginal  costs.  Thus,  two  types 
of  cost  ftnctions  were  analyzed :  a  total  cost  function  and  an  average  cost  func- 
tiOD.  The  former  permits  inferences  about  the  marginal  cost  of  Instructing  an 
additional  student  The  average  cost  function  allows  inferences  about  the  opti- 
mal scale  of  q[>enition  for  a  program. 

Various  cost  function  specifications  were  formulated  to  take  account  of  such 
factors  as  location,  community,  type  of  sdiool,  quality  of  training,  and  capacity 
ntiUzation.  The  regression  technique  was  used  to  estimate  these  cost  functions. 
While  both  linear  and  nonl'Jiear  regressions  were  fitted,  the  report  presents 
only  those  equations  providini;  the  best  fit  to  the  data. 

Iirformation  conccnmlng  the  sample  of  secondary  schools  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  VI.  There  were  more  than  thirty-five  vocational  and  no-^vocatlonal  pro- 
grams in  the  survey.  However,  due  to  a  small  usable  sample  size  (ranging  from 
1  observation  to  56  for  various  vocational  programs),  certain  programs  had  to 
be  deleted  or  combined  with  other  programs.  To  increase  the  samite  size,  ex- 
perts at  the  Michigan  D^rtment  of  Education  were  asked  to  assist  in  combin- 
ing  programs. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  sufllcint  data  on  current  costs  and  amortization,  prorating 
of  these  two  cost  items  was  necessary  to  increase  the  sample  sizes  of  various 
programs,  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  one  of  the  major  limitations  of  the 
data. 

Chapter  VII  considered  the  estimation  of  the  added  costs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  tenns  of  average  costs.  Given  that  it  is  desired  to  reimburse  vocational 
programs  on  the  basis  of  current  enrollments,  it  is  proper  to  use  the  avarage 
added  cost  estimates  to  compensate  various  vocational  programs. 

It  has  been  found  that,  ou  the  average^  vocational  costs  exceed  nonvocational 
costs  by  $95  per  student  hour.  However,  within  vocational  programs,  there  is  a 
wide  variation  of  added  costs.  For  programs  in  trade  and  indastry,  anto  service, 
and  agricultural  mechanics,  the  added  costs  are  much  higher  than  $100. 

Added  cmts  can  be  applied  to  various  enrollment  levels  if  a  program  is  sub- 
ject to  constant  average  costs.  All  nonvocational  programs  and  distributive  and 
agricultural  (except  agricultural  production  and  mechanics)  programs  display 
constant  cost  curves.  Others,  especially  in  trade  and  industry^  display  conomies 
of  scale,  so  that  average  costs  may  vary  with  the  level  of  enrollment.  Illustrations 
were  given  of  applying  these  average  costs  and  average  added  cost  estimates. 

Chapter  VIII  presented  the  estimation  of  the  added  costs  of  vocational  ednca- 
tion  in  terms  of  marginal  costs.  Given  that  it  is  desired  to  reimburse  vocational 
programs  in  order  to  consider  the  future  esrpansion  or  contraction  of  the  opera- 
tion of  various  vocational  programs,  it  is  proper  to  use  the  marginal  added  cost 
estimates  to  compensate  various  vocational  programs. 

In  Chapter  VIIX  several  total  cost  ftmctions  for  various  vocational  and 
nonvocational  programs  were  estimated.  The  coefficients  of  these  linear  totfil 
cost  functions  represent  the  marginal  co<s  of  each  program.  The  added  co?ta 
of  vocational  programs  were  calculated  by  ccnputing  the  differences  between 
the  marginal  costs  of  each  vocational  program  t»nd  the  marginal  cost  of  all  non- 
vocational  programs. 

Various  alternative  measures  of  marginal  added  co.<Tts  were  presented  in 
Chapter  VIII.  The  most  reasonable  measure  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  is  the 
one  ba.^Jcd  on  total  cost  inclnding  amortization  of  equipment  It  was  found  that 
the  marginal  added  costs  of  most  of  the  vocational  programs  are,  indeed,  posi- 
tive. Among  them,  agricultural  mechanics,  anto  service  and  auto  body,  general 
office,  55tenographic-secretariaI,  air  conditioning,  appliance  repair,  and  drafting 
have  added  costs  exceeding  $400,  On  the  average,  the  marginal  cost  of  vocational 
conrses  is  $115  higher  than  that  of  all  nonvocational  programs. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  alternative  to  vocational  educa- 
tion employed  here  is  the  nonvocational  curriculum  as  a  whole.  Since  there  is 
.«ome  variation  in  the  marginal  costs  of  nonvocational  programs  (varying  from 
$1.*>7  In  mathematics  to  $187  in  language),  the  choice  of  one  or  another  alternative 
wonid  change  the  results  to  some  extent. 

Finally,  dne  to  the  small  sample  size  in  the  survey,  and  the  need  to  prorate 
amortization  costs  of  equipment,  the  results  of  this  study  should  be  used  with 
caution. 

Er|c  ^» 
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Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

Mr,  Meeds.  You  have  a  situation  in  Micliigan,  I  believe,  veiy  simi- 
lar to  the  State  of  '\Vashiii<i:ton.  Much  of  your  post-secondary  voca- 
tional-technical-occupational education  is  being  carried  out  in  your 
junior  and  community  colleges  and  yet  you  have  your  State  board  of 
education  which,  at  least  in  our  State,  is  largely  K  through  12  oriented, 
administering  the  total  vocational  education  program. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  We  also  handle  all  of  the  educational  programs  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  higher  education. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  We  have  a  post-secondary  council.  We  have  a  community 
college  council.  They  have  a  higher  education  council.  But  they  all 
report  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Meieds.  I  see. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  The  State  board  of  education  is  a  1202.  \ 
Mr.  Meeds.  And  you  have  already  fulfilled  your  1202  requirements 
for  that  system. 

Do  you  have  any  coordination  problems  with  the  system  that  you 
have?  I  am  sure  you  have  some  controvei-sies.  But  do  you  feel  they  are 
unmanageable  in  terms  of  the  ongoing  fight  between  K  through  12 
vocational  education,  post -secondary  education,  and  academic  educa- 
tion. Do  yon  feel  that  vocational  education  actually  suffers  when  it  is 
totally  subservient  to  the  larger  education  goals  which,  in  the  past 
at  least,  have  been  largely  academic  oriented? 

Mr.  IIoBBs.  We  have  not  experienced  that' in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
not  since  I  have  l>cen  there.  With  the  career  legislation  being  man- 
dated by  the  legislature  we  have  a  rather  enviable  position  because 
vocational  education  in  Michigan  has  been  operating  on  performance 
objectives. 

We  have  certain  monies,  to  be  quite  frank,  that  go  into  the  occupa- 
tional end  of  the  community  colleges. 
Mr.  Meeds.  They  are  glad  to  go  along  with  you. 
Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  gave  us  a  breakdown  of  the  e^vpenditures  of  Federal 
money  between  post -secondary  and  elementary-secondary. 

Could  you  give  us  a  horseback  guess — I  don't  expect  you  to  have  this 
riglit  on  "the  tip  of  your  tongue — of  the  breakdown  of  the  ratio  of 
total  expenditures  of  technical,  vocational,  occupational  career  dollars 
in  terms  of  elementanr,  secondary  and  post-secondary? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  talk  about  the  local  match  because 
of  teachers'  salaries,  et  cetera.  It  changes  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
trict. Basically  we  get  about  19  million  or  somewhere  in  there  of 
Federal  dollars.  In  the  last  year  we  have  gotten  17.5  added  cost  dollars 
phis  the  State  gives  us  about  $21^  million  for  administration.  So  we 
are  close  to  J?40  mi 'lion. 

From  that  you  can  almost  extract  the  10  percent  of  the  Federal 
dollars  and  the  rest  of  it  would  be  in  terms  of  K  through  12  education. 

But  I  would  have  no  idea  of  what  the  local  match  is  because  it 
differs  according  to  salaries  of  teachers,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  you  are  expending  v  much 
greater  proportion  of  vour  vocational  education  dollai'S  in  K  through 
12  than  is  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  HcttBS.  Yes.  The  State  chose  to  operate  the  commanity  coU^es 
tte  way  it  is,  I  suppose.  It  is  a  political  isne.  Ereirbody  is  somewhat 
jiappy  with  It. 

Sir.  Meeds.  Can  yoa  tell  me  if  anytliing  is  bemg  done  in  Michigan 
that  you  are  aware  of  like  the  WiscopsinCajKt^prrgram ! 

Mr.  H0BB8. 1  heard  it  mentioned  today.  I  am  not  that  familiar  with 
It,  no. 

Mr,  liaDe.lt  to  me^miBm  Steiger  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong-^hat  there  is  a  module  or  famify  or  cluster  wherein  the  hieh 
school  Pwple  enter  mto  family  or  dust« 

th^  and  then  m  their  senior  year  they  cap  it  off,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
fimdiing  pr^^.so  they  have  a  relativJy  good  salabfeS  upon 
graduation  from  hi^  schooL 
Do  TOu  have  anything  lite  that! 

Mr.Hos^ThestudentsinMichigsm  W 
develop  skills  or  to  enter  what  we  caH  a  pre^e^hnical  program  and 
work  with  the  commumty  college  in  that  area  to  get  adranSd  ci^t^ 
lhat  is  what  we  call  our  capstone  program. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Very  good.  *^ 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Mr.  J ump  {  Clifford  Jump  ? 

Mr.  Jumi>  is  Director  of  the  Calhoun  Area  Vocational  Education 
Center  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Advisorv  Council 
on  \ocationaI  Education.  •  ^y^^x 

Welcgme  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Jump. 

If  you  have  a  prepared  statement  you  mav  stminurize  it,  if  vou  wish. 
If  you  wish  you  may  read  it  into  the  reconL  '  * 

STATEMENT  OP  CIIPFOBD  0.  JUMP,  DIBECTOE,  CAIHOBH  AT?fa 
VOCATIOHAI  EDUCAHOIT  CESTER  AW)  MEMBER,  MICHIGAH 
STATE  ABVISOHT  COUHCIL  CM  VOCATIOMAl  EDUCATTOM 

Ml-  Jr>rp  Thank  you  very  mrch,  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Steiger.  for  the 
opportunity  to  come  before  the  subcommittee  to  discuss  with  vou  some 
of  the  important  aspects  that  we  see  in  vocational  educatira.^ 

1  am  not  sure,  being  in  the  minority,  that  we  want  to  sav  verv  much 
today,  being  kind  of  out-of -State,  so  to  speak. 

You  are  welcome  to  come  to  the  Battle  Creek  area  and  visit  our 
area  vocational  center.  We  will  even  tr\'  to  get  vou  soTce  cereal  from 
the  cereal  city  capital.  Unless  someone  declared  that  it  is  nonnutri- 
tional  we  will  be  able  to  meet  your  needs. 

Mr.  Meed«.  Michigan  has  at'least  two  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  both  very  fine,  hard-working,  articulate,  and  also 
verv  responsible  and  responsive  to  the  State  of  Michigan*  Mr.  OTIara 
and  Mr.  Ford,  on  our  committee. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Actually  you  have  three  because  Bob  Huber  is  also  a 
member. 

Mr,  Meeds.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Steiger.  We  do  worry  about  the  skewering  of  the  committee 
towards  Michigan. 

Mr.  J  rap.  On  their  behalf,  we  appreciate  that. 
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I  have  prepared  a  few  comments  for  your  reaction  and  for  you  ta 
find  out  the  miportant  task  that  you  have  before  you  in  determining 
the  future  of  education  in  our  country. 

I  think  the  effect  of  past  legislation  for  vocational  education  has  left 
a  mark  on  our  society. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  provided  the 
impetus  for  more  educational  opportunity  for  many  youtns  and  adults 
who  would  have  been  denied  tiie  right  and  opportunity  to  receive 
vocational  trai'iing. 

Legislators  in  general,  and  those  of  you  serving  on  the  education, 
committee  in  particular,  are  to  be  commended  for  providing  ways  and 
means  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  programs  oi  voca- 
tional education. 

The  establishment  of  National  and  State  advisory  councils  for  voca- 
tional education  have  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  assure  a 
grassroots  approach  to  advising,  planning,  and  evaluating  vocational 
education  services. 

It  is  hoped  that  advisory  councils  will  continue  to  be  effective  ia 
deteimining  vocational  education  ^program  needs"  and  "progranx 
effectiveness," 

The  success  of  the  1968  law  has  been  very  impressive*  It  helped  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States  acquire  the  job  skills  they  need  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  work. 

If  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  were  to  provide 
Federal  suppoit  to  help  expand  the  vocational  education  system^  and 
to  encourage  the  increased  investment  of  State  and  local  doUats  in  this 
field,  then  we  have  just  started  and  a  great  need  still  exists. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  at  the  local  and  State  levels  in 
Michigan  to  determine  some  priorities  in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. In  sharing  our  thoughts  we  hope  to  have  some  input  to  improving 
the  education  for  all  youth  and  adults  in  the  country. 

Provide  provisions  for  performance-baised  instruction.  We  give 
attention  to  quality  of  effoit  more  than  quantity  of  effort*  There  is 
only  one  way  to  do  this,  that  is  to  have  performance-based  instruction 
be  the  thrust  of  the  future; 

A  high  priority  in  vocational  education  should  be  to  establish  more 
credibility  with  all  the  laity  and  groups  to  be  served.  They  should  be 
able  to  tell  the  young  people  what  it  is  they  can  expect  when  th^y  come 
into  programing,  the  standards  they  are  going  to  achieve  and  how 
they  are  going  to  assess  and  evaluato  that  effort. 

Measurable  performance  objectives  should  be  developed  for  occupa- 
tional areas  in  t^vnxs  of  students  needs  and  ultimately  emrloyability* 

Federal  legislation  that  will  encourage  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  performance-based  instruction  should  be  a  major  step  in 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  being  offered. 

Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  we  continue  set-asides  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  handicapped.  There  isn't  any  question  in  my  mind 
the  priority  this  area  should  receive. 

The  set-asides  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  have  pro- 
vided a  real  impact  at  the  local  and  State  level  in  providing  equal 
opportunity. 
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It  has  been  most  importarit  that  the  Feileral  Grovemment  earmark 
funds  for  people  with  less  opportimity.  Without  tlds  set-aside,  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level  would  scarcely  exist 

As  an  example,  the  Calhoun  Area  Vocational  Center  has  received 
approximately  $250,000  since  1970  to  sernce  approxhnately  1,300  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  students.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  provide  this  type  of  fimding  or  this  type  of  supportive  sernce  for 
those  who  are  less  able. 

We  feel  it  is  important  for  us  to  integrate  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students  into  the  regular  program.  We  have  31  programs 
available  in  the  vocational  center  and  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped students  are  in  all. 

Mr.  Steiger,  Can  you  hold  it  just  a  minute  and  let  counsel  inquire  ? 

Mr.  Radcltffe.  I  am  frankly  a  little  confused  by  this  term  "set- 
aside"  as  applied  to  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  They  are  clearly 
inten'Ied  as  minimum  requirements,  I  am  not  being  contentious  but 
merely  quite  curious. 

Michigan  treats  those  as  a  minimum  percentage  requirement  that 
you  then  go  abme  to  meet  needs  as  they  develop?  Or  is  that  actually 
your  maximum  too? 

Mr.  JtTkip.  It  is  our  minimum.  We  want  to  continue  categorical  fund- 
ing in  this  ai-ea,  earmarking  specificallv  at  least  10  or  15  percent. 

Mr.  ILvocLiFFE.  I  guess  what  I  am  asking  is,  are  you  treating  it  as 
a  floor  or  as  a  ceiling  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  JrMP.  Maybe  Mr.  Ilobbs  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer 
that  specifically  for  you. 

Mr.  IIoBBS.  Believe  me,  strictly  as  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  Radcltffe.  Congratulations. 

Mr.  JoMP.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.vDCLiFE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  JcMP.  At  the  present  level  of  funding  as  I  indicate  in  our  pre- 
pared ix^marks,  this  does  not  allow  us  to  meet  100  percent  of  the  needs 
that  we  have  in  the  State.  We  also  trust  that  you  will  give  this  serious 
consid(*ration  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  improve  and  continue 
the  programing  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

Provide  placement,  jruidance,  counseling,  and  followup  activities 
for  all  inteixisted  youth. 

We  are  also  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  provide  place- 
ment activities  for  all  youth  and  adults. 

We  have  to  provide  the  necessary  guidance  and  counseling  for  neces- 
sary job  placement  services  to  follow  this  up  and  not  leave  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  dead  end. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  is  how  do  we  correlate  all  the 
labor  market  information  that  we  have.  We  feel  that  improved  efforts 
are  needed  to  secure  up-to-date  labor  market  information  if  we  are 
go'ng  to  provide  relevant  training  in  areas  of  employment  need. 

There  should  be  a  good  majority  of  graduates  in  related  fields  of 
work  or  study  after  graduation  from  a  reimbursed  vocational  educa- 
tion program. 

Most  of  us  in  education  lack  the  expertise  to  adequately  determine 
the  labor  market  needs.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  more  coordination 
of  activities  between  the  education  and  labor  departments. 
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Provisions  for  improviiifr  articulation  between  secondarv  and  post- 
secondary  institutions,  *  ^ 

Considemble  attention  should  be  given  to  tlic  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  effort  mjproviding  vocational  education,  I  believe  incentives 
Should  be  provided  to  encourage  secondary  and  postFecondarv  institu- 
tions to  better  utilize  existing  resources. 

Numerous  resources  can  be  shared  at  the  local  level  but  the  existing 
orjfanizational  patterns  limit  the  amount  of  articulation  presently 
being  conducted  in  the  educational  institutions, 

A  positive  approach  to  the  situation  is  needed.  Providing  incentives 
to  eliminate  <  -^iplication  and  improve  effort  will  be  better  tiian  punitive 
moans.  State  and  national  seminai'S  mav  be  a  resource  that  could  be 
utiiized  to  implement  effort  in  this  area. 

Many  institutions  could  initiate  an  effort  by  considering  the  sharing 
of  facilities,  differentiated  staffing,  progi-am  planning  with  similar 
advisory  committees  and  numerous  othei^s. 

Providing  vocational  education  in  the  private  sector.  If  facilities 
aren  t  available  in  public  secondary  or  postsecondary  institutions  more 
provisions  should  be  developed  to  provide  training  m  private  areas. 

1  feel  that  wo  need  to  go  further  in  contractino^  with  local  business 
and  industry  in  providing  this  type  of  education'.  This  is  more  than 
just  a  co-op  program. 

If  we  at  the  local  level  are  going  to  provide  vocational  education 
we  have  to  wait  for  15,  30,  GO  students  before  we  can  offer  a  course  or 
propam,  we  would  never  be  increasing  very  manv  opportunities. 

Ilowever  we  can  contract  with  local  business  and  industry  to  do 
this.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  more  of  tlio  people  that 
are  served,  * 

^  Further,  we  recommend  that  improvements  be  made  in  the  evalua- 
tion^and  assessment  techniques  in  vocational  education. 

We  need  more  expertise  and  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
theory  and  the  practical  approach  in  these  three  areas. 

Many  times  we  have  adequate  theoretical  studies  to  follow  but  we 
can  t  implement  those  in  a  practical  way  at  the  local  level. 

So  we  do  need  assistance  in  this  area,  I  would  suj^gest  a  continuation 
of  support  in  the  titles  that  refer  to  this  act. 

One  area  I  personally  feel  that  we  need  to  continue  is  to  provide 
resources  in  the  area  of  leadership  development. 

The  present  law  needs  to  be  continued  and  consideration  given  to 
expanding  tlie  possibility  of  more  leaderehip  development.  There  has 
been  a  major  thrust  in  developing  new  and  existing  programs  of 
vocational  education. 

More  sophistication  will  be  lequired  if  efficient  and  effective  use 
of  resources  are  to  be  maintained, 

^  A  look  to  the  future  would  indicate  all  of  us  will  need  to  improve 

interpersonal  skills,  develop  stronjr,  active  advisory  personnel.  These 

types  of  leadership  are  in  limited  supply. 
An  area  that  needs  to  be  continued  is  part  G  co-op  programs. 
These  programs  are  extremely  valuable  to  a  local  practitioner  in 

vocational  education, 
Using  co-op  G  resources  have  increased  the  educational  training 

opportunities  for  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 
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Co-op  G  and  work  study  programs  rank  very  near  the  top  in  priority 
in  the  balancing  of  a  total  vocational  education  program* 
CoHectinj;  and  disseminating  information. 

There  is  an  apparent  need  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  availaole 
data  in  vocational  education.  Too  many  times  the  data  available  can  t 
be  used  to  plan  accurately,  - 

It  is  timelv  to  give  serious  consideration  to  fundmg  means  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  useful  data.  .     i  j 

Continue  to  provide  resources  for  research  in  vocational  education. 

The  present  law  provides  means  for  conducting  jrood  researdi.  These 
resources  need  to  be  expanded  if  we  are  to  provide  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  for  all, 

ITsable  research,  translated  into  laymen's  terms,  will  more  than  pav 
for  itself  in  the  end  product  of  having  people  gainfully  employed, 
providing  for  themselves. 

In  summary,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  share  my  ideas  with  you. 
P4etuming  tlie  planning  effort  to  tlio  local  and  State  levels  is  a  com- 
mendable idea.  Striving  to  build  flexibility  into  the  laws  is  very 
encouraging.  This  may  assist  in  the  deliverj-  of  services  to  all  people, 

Tlie  uniqueness  of  a  given  area  will  be  served  if  we  share  our  ideas 
and  tliere  is  a  true  commitment  to  serving  the  individual, 

Mr.  Stbt^er.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Jump,  very,  very  much,  for  a  thought- 
ful statement  and  an  explicit  statement  in  terms  of  your  views, 

I  woud  like,  if  I  could,  to  turn  to  determining  how  well  we  are  doing 
with  the  Michigan  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education, 

Can  you  give  ii;^  some  guidance?  Do  you  have  a  staff?  How  much  is 
your  budget?  ,    ,       ^  .  ^, 

Mr.  JuMi>.  Yos.  we  do  have  a  staff.  We  have  had  a  staff  since  the  very 
beginning.  I  have  been  on  the  committee  for  3  years,  starting  to  serve 

mv  4th  year.  ^,  .  .     ,  •  j 

'Last  year  it  was  approximately  $118,000,  This  is  wliat  was  received 
after  moneys  were  released  from  impoundment. 

So  wo  fcH^l  in  the  State  of  Michigan  we  have  been  ver>',  very  for- 
tunate. When  1  go  to  some  national  council  meetings  I  come  away  quite 
alarmed  and  I  come  back  to  the  State  to  fiiul  out  that  we  liave  a  very 
fine  working  relationship  with  the  State  office. 

Our  responsibility,  we  feel  that  the  role  has  been  pretty  well  defined 
for  us.  Maybe  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  staff  in  working  with  the 
State  department  has  Leon  able  to  have  a  certain  kind  cf  working 
relationship  and  will  give  us  tlie  delineation  that  is  necessary. 

In  faet  the  advisory  committee  has  an  invitation  to  attend  all  the 
staff  meetings  of  the  'State  office,  I  think  this  breaks  down  many  of 
the  things  that  may  create  problems  elsewliere, 

I  can't  speak  for  what  others  are  doing.  We  feel  that  we  worJc  hard 
at  not  trying  to  get  into  administrative  detail.  We  can  call  upon  Dr, 
Hobbs  as  an  example  to  our  office.  They  use  ad  hoc  committees  other 
than  ourselves  to  advise  them  on  the  specific  points. 

We  feel  that  with  this  type  of  involvement  of  many,  many  people 
advising,  not  just  the  State  advisory  council  for  vocational  education, 
that  this  has  strengthened  our  working  relat  lonship, 

Mr,  Steiger*  First  can  you  give  us  some  indication  of  the  kinds  of 
evaluative  work  that  your  advisory  council  has  done. 
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Seconds  the  extent  to  which  the  recommendations  that  you  have 
made  on  the  State  plan  have  been  doAlt  with  by  the  agency. 

Third,  whether  or  not  in  your  view,  riven  the  discussion  that  you 
have  heard,  undoubtedlv,  about  the  problem  of  the  Minnesota  plan  not 
doing  its  job,  in  your  jud^ent  ? 

Mr.  Jump.  I  mipht  avoid  three,  I  will  try  to  deal  with  the  other  two. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  study  underwav  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  delivery  system  for  vocational  education  in  the  State* 
This  is  a  cooperative  study.  This  means  we  have  worked  with  the  State 
department  to  determine  what  are  the  needs  and  to  do  contracting:  to 
determme  how  well  we  are  doing  in  vocational  education. 

1  think  we  need  to  ^rork  together  to  determine  where  we  ought  to  put 
our  bucks.  This  is  one  of  the  major  things,  in  terms  of  how  we  work 
toother  in  trying  to  get  some  of  the  suggestions. 

we  were  ver>'  much  involved  in  completely  revamping  the  total 
time  schedule  for  preparing  the  state  plan  a  few  years  ago.The  major 
reason  for  this  was  to  give  the  State  advisory  council  adequate  time 
so  that  they  will  have  made  input,  realizing  that  we  don't  make  the 
final  decision.  We  only  advise. 

Last  year  we  suggested  that  we  sliould  diflferentiatc  between  place- 
ment services  and  guidance  and  counseling.  We  have  a  live  item,  which 
is  placement  services,  in  our  budget  process. 

We  arc  involved  in  planning  efforts  with  the  State  department  in 
terms  of  advising  over  and  beyond  just  the  things  that  we  have  set  as 
priorities  for  the  advisory  council. 

So  it  is  not  lust  a  matter  of  us  completing  our  work  but  also  attempt- 
ing to  assist  them  in  completing  theirs,  which  is  almost  the  same  tiling. 

Mr.  Stdoer.  Do  vou  want  to  also  make  a  valiant  effort  to  deal  wiui 
the  third  question,  knowing  it  is  a  long  way  home  to  Detroit!  You  can 
always  stop  in  Wisconsin  on  the  way.  We  will  protect  you. 

Mr.  Jump.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  that  judgment  because  I 
can  only  understand  what  I  hear.  I  would  like  to  think  that  maybe 
there  is  a  need  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  role  of  the  State  advisory 
council  with  the  State  departments,  ifaybe  we  need  to  direct  our 
attention  to  that. 

I  think  in  a  lot  of  cases  it  wouldn't  make  too  much  difference  how  we 
wnte  the  language.  As  we  interpret  that  we  are  still  going  to  try  to  do 
the  things  we  want  to  do. 

I  think  where  advisory  councils  have  gotten  into  trouble  in  the  past 
IS  that  in  many  cases  they  wanted  to  be  administrative, 

I  cannot  speak  for  Minnesota  here  today.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
worked  very  hard  to  stay  out  of  that  role,  I  thmk  it  is  quite  clear  that 
we  aren't  supposed  to  be  there. 

So  if  we  all  low  ourselves  as  individual  members — it  is  the  onlv  wav 
I  can  see.  , 

Mr.  Steiceh.  AH  of  us  are  tremendously  grateful  to  you  and  Dr. 
Hobbs  as  well  for  making  it  i>ossible  for  us  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  what happening  in  Michigan  and  the  Michigan  system, 
'^ou  have  done  extraordinarily  well, 

I  know  all  the  members  of  the  committee  will  read  carefully  your 
recommendations  and  your  testimony. 

One  last  question  I  would  have  because  I  am  not  just  4uite  sure  the 
direction  of  the  future  that  you  see  us  trying  to  £;o. 
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Do  I  understand  your  statement  to  be  that  the  196?.  act  and  1968 
amendments  ought  to  stay  as  tltey  are,  tliat  we  ought  not  to  do  more 
than  some  consolidation  or  more  explicitly  indicating  career  ecluca- 
tion  or  providing  for  more  teaclier  training  and  m-service  trauiing 
in  the  framework  of  tlie  Vocational  Education  Act  ? 

air.  Jump.  I  think  attention  has  to  be  given  to  these.  \\  e  have  reaUy 
done  quite  well  in  vocational  education.  I  think  we  need  to  be  com- 
plimentary of  what  has  happened* 

We  need  to  think  about  tlie  next  10  years  and  how  well  we  can 
implement  at  the  local  level  I  think  it  wiU  be  a  great  unprovenient 
to  have  all  the  specifics  of  wliat  we  should  do.  It  wH)uld  be  impossible 
to  share  tliem  in  this  sliort  period  of  time.  tt 

Wc  do  need  a  little  more  flexibility  in  tlie  planning,  as  Dr.  Hobbs 
mentioned,  maybe  this  idea  of  having  just  a  little  more  assurance  of 
wliat  it  is  we  are  going  to  have  so  tliat  we  can  plan  adequately. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  plan  after  September  1  has  started.  Maybe  you 
liavc  to  wait  until  December  to  determine  whether  or  not  you  have 
already  spent  4  to  6  months  of  your  budget  and  whether  you  are  gomg 
to  1)0  awarded  new  funds  reimbursement  or  not. 

Mr,  Steioer.  Thank  you  very  much*  . 

Chairman  Pekkiks.  Let  mc  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  read  your  entire  statement.  ,  ^ 

From  the  standpoint  of  funding,  do  we  need  more  Federal  funding 
to  make  sure  that  the  secondary  and  nost-secondary  graduates,  voca- 
tional students,  have  access  to  the  technical  training  that  tJiey  need? 

Mr,  Jump,  Well,  yes,  because  of  the  196:J  and  1968  acts  it  has  really 
allowed  us  to  kind  of  get  over  the  hill.  In  fact  in  Michigan  we  have 
been  playing  catchup,  . 

Chairman  Perkins,  Maybe  I  am  roi)cating  somethu,g.  From  the 
stanaj)oint  of  technical  training  what  i>crcentage  of  yoMr  secondary 
students  today  are  qualified  to  parn  a  living  when  they  graduate  from 
hiflh  school  ? 

Mr,  Jump,  Are  yow  referring  to  all  the  students  ? 

Chainr.aii  P;:rKrss,  Yes,  in  the  State  of  Michigan  secondary 
schools, 

Mr,  Jump,  Wc  are  currently  providing  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities for  approximately  42  percent  this  past  year.  Probably  some- 
where  in  the  area  of  40  percent  of  tlie  students,  maybe  S5  or  40  percent 
of  the  students,  .     i  j  a- 

AVc  have  a  good  contribution  locally  to  provide  vocational  education 
so  that  it  does  give  us  tlie  opportunity  to  maybe  co  )>eyond. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Tliere  are  areas  in  the  State  of  Michigan  with 
all  your  resources  that  do  not  have  facilities  for  secondary  students. 
Am  I  correct?  , 

3^Ir»  Ju^ip.  Right,  That  is  why  we  need  more  Federal  money  to  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  opportunity,  .  rm.  1 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point  clear.  Thank 
you  very  much, 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  here. 

Mr.  Jump.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Hobbe,  I  am  really  intrigued  by  your  concept  of 
supporting  occupational  skill  programs  on  an  added  cost  basis.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Federal  Government  has  three  major  areas  of  con- 
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d^^l2."rfJ!l!l  ''f ^"'^'^W'^  ^'^^  special  education.  Mt> 

disadvanteged  children  with  comijcnsatory  education  and  to  1  ell> 

th?;K"£rf^  ''^'"f  ^^condaiyievel  so  that  a!  leastt  S 
SlV^^  ^  /"^  *°  ^  ^y""^  postsecoiulary  cducation-wc  want 
?nn!l'^"i •1^''  govcmnonts  to  make  the  same  expenditures  for  handi- 
capped children  and  disadvantaged  children. 

Then  the  Federal  Government  would  be  assessed  with  the  added 
cost.  In  our  hearings  with  the  handicapped  we  are  trying  to  figure 
out  what  "excess  cost-  rp.illy  is.  "ou.i. 

nfT?»?oS'l"^i^  f  here-  Has  any  standard  been  developed 

k Midii^n?'  '"^  '^^'^"^ 

Mr.  HoBns.  Normal  costs  in  the  State  is  $8  per  pupil.  Last  year  I 
think  It  was  $850.some.  This  year  I  think  it  is  SOWKand-sonio  the 
ws^s  generated     a  mean  or  average  of  what  it  costs  overvbodv  in  the 

flpt  '     i''*'-  """^"^  ^  kid  for  $954,  ba.sed  on 

teachers'  salaries,  upkeep  of  the  building.  It  is  a  very  complicated 

n.;l  ♦  1        .KP''"'      °^  ^^^''^^      ^""^  «'>at  vou  cet  out  of  the 

P""^  ^^^-^  or W,000  for  a 

I  think  the  St^te  board  takes  the  attitude  that  vou  can  nav  thi> 
teacher  $100,000  if  you  wish.  But  if  we  can  e.stablis1,  $12  OM  and  so 
much  per  child,  these  will  be  the  variables.  They  are  arbitrary  But 
they  are  taken  from  the  State  averages.  arunrarj.  liut 

«.J!,';-S'"^^^  """"'^^  ^'^ke  the  basic  State  aid 

StJIe'  SvTlPJjf  ^ ^        mechanics  program,  for  example,  in  the 
1      *  Jf.-       tliosc  variables  and  j)iit  them  in  a  pot  and  then 
2f„\f/ir  who  docs  somethinjr  with  it.  I  don't  quite  under- 

stand. He  comes  up  with  a  mean  average  of  what  it  costs  to  have  an 
Jlided  cS'^""^  program  with  22  students.  That  is  what  we  call  our 

nJS'^'Z/  l^''^  "P'^"*^  programs  under  added  costs.  Some 
programs  get  done  every  year  because  we  have  not  enough  monev  with 
only  .,2  percent  o.  al  vocational  programs  at  the  present  time  because 
we  have  to  set  priorities. 

Hc^*  i?*?     i''**  ^^'^^^  "^*;^s  °^  emploj-ment  and  set  up  a 

list  of  State  and  private  needs.  ' 

iJo^^  *  "^tr"-  P**"^^"*  °"  «  State  priority  and  40  percent 
local  prioritv.  That  is  the  way  they  can  submit  their  programs  and  ee.t 
adaed  cost  money.  »    o  b 

_  yh.  Qxnr  I  asked  you  this  privately  and  I  ask  you  now  on  the  record 
It  vou  would  send  some  more  detailed  information  on  this. 

Mr.  HoBBfi  I  will  send  the  formula  and  everythmg  that  is  Involved. 

.»Ir. » jriE.  To  all  of  UP. 

Mr.  Stiger.  To  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Qi-TE.  Ut  me  ask  one  last  question  then.  I  know  the  chairman 
would  be  interested  m  looking  at  this  from  a  national  picture  Theni 
miist  be  different  costs  in  different  parts  of  Michigan. 

We  have  that  problem  in  the  United  States.  We  have  had  that  prob- 
lem with  for.nulas  for  years.  If  we  continue  to  only  spend  as 
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much  money  per  child  in  the  south  as  we  have  in  the  past  the  unfair 
education  for  the  child  in  the  south  will  continue.  If  we  get  the  quali- 
fied teachers  in  the  south  with  higher  salaries  we  are  going  to  hsve  to 
assist  them  more  on  the  Federal  level. 

Would  you  see  this  as  something  that  could  be  developed  on  the  fed- 
eral level  to  make  certain  that — under  title  I  New  x  ork  gets  «  big 
bonanza  and  some  other  States  get  left  way  down  there. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  If  you  could  evrir  develop — there  are  three  things  neces- 
sary for  an  objective.  It  is  the  task,  the  condition  and  the  criteria.  But 
if  criteria  differs-4hat  is  why  we  say  in  Michigan  that  we  have  mini- 
mum perfonnance  objectives  and  every  particular  LBA,  if  you  will, 
has  the  opportunity  to  add  to  that 

We  simply  identify  the  minimum  perfonnance  that  is  necessary 
across  the  board  in  order  for  use  to  bo  employable.  Several  districts 
choose  to  go  above  that  because  they  don't  have  a  postsecondary  insti- 
tution or  they  have  a  number  of  adults  who  have  come  back  for  re- 
t»*aining.  A  formula  of  that  type  would  not  necessarily  serve,  in  our 
opinion. 

But  if  you  could  determine  a  broad  program  with  w  number  of 
courses  in  it,  mix  up  some  kind  of  module  A,  B,  C  and  D,  use  of  the 
clustering  type  and  so  forth,  yes.  But  it  should  be  tested  before  it  be- 
comes global  l)ecause  there  are  a  lot  of  variables  in  there  that  I  can't 
even  begin  to  think  about. 

That  is  why  we  have  to  go  through  every  year  and  every  course 
every  3  years  m  order  to  rcclieck  the  performance  objectives  as  well  as 
recheck  costs. 

Mr.  QuiE.  The  other  thing  I  would  ask  for  more  information  on 
came  from  Mr.  Jump's  testimony.  That  is  the  performance-based  in- 
struction on  vocational  education.  Do  you  have  some  information  you 
can  send? 

Ml.  HoBBS.  Mr.  Junip  has  a  model  situation  over  in  his  area.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  areas  in  Michigan  or  anywhere  where  you  have  ele- 
mentary^ secondary,  postsecondary  and  4-year  college,  sll  working  to- 
gether on  an  articulated  educational  program. 

You  just  don't  get  that  many  different  kinds  of  people  coming  to- 
gether and  actually  making  educational  plans  for  13, 1  think  helias, 
districts. 

The  kind  of  information  we  could  probably  give  you  would  be  that 
which  we  are  working  on  with  some  suggestions.  Mr.  Jump's  is  the 
only  one  that  is  ready  at  the  *ime. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Jump  if  he  would  send  the  information. 
He  is  out  getting  a  sandwich.  If  you  would  relay  that  to  him? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Specifically  you  want  to  know  

Mr.  Qure.  How  that  performance  

Mr.  HoBBs.  How  that  performance  is  based.  We  do  have  a  project 
at  Wa3me  State  which  was  funded  out  of  vocational  money  to  deter- 
mine what  competencies  or  how  do  you  determine  competencies  for 
teachers.  It  is  about  in  the  third  year. 

But  I  will  .see  you  get  sometliing  on  the  teaching  competency-based 
profcram.  I  will  include  that  with  the  others. 

flnf ormation  referred  to  in  subcommittee  files.] 

Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Chairman  Pkrkixs,  Ifow  is  your  Federal  money  spent  by  and  large? 
Alore  for  poetsecondary  or  moro  for  secondary  ? 
V  ^}^*  Of      approximately  S20  million,  niayln;  $11)  million, 

Jederal  money  that  we  jjet  for  vocational  educatioiu  we  spent  about 
*i  ^  P^.^??"^  postsecoiidary.  The  rest  is  swnt  for  secondary  i>lus 
the  9aX)  minion— I  keep  saying  **$20  niiUion;'  somebody  may  hear 
me— tlie  $1<,5  million  that  we  got  last  year  for  added  cost,  that  is  all 
secondary. 

Chairman  Perkins,  What  is  the  reason  for  this  tremendous  shift 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  wliere  you  spend  about  60  percent  on  iiost- 
secondary?  Is  it  because  you  have  greater  migration  in  Michigan  to 
the  industrial  i)lants  c1os<t  to  the  Appalachian  aiva?  Is  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many  applicants  do  not  haye  basic  education  and 
need  retraining? 

Mn  Ho&BS.  I  cannot  give  any  reason  except  the  perfunctory  kind 
of  reason,  Congressman.  That  is,  that  was  the  delivery  system  chosen 
by  3liclugaii  as  the  most  flexible  and  most  viable  to*  reach  the  most 
l)eople.  Tliat  was  just  their  way  of  douig  it. 

Outside  of  Wisconsin  there  must  be  at  least  four  or  five  otl^r  States 
who  depend  on  their  teclmical  institutes  at  the  postsecondury  level 
or  community-  colleges  to  deliver  their  vocational  programs.  * 

I  think  AIichig»n  said,  "We  need  programs  at  various  levels,  all  of 
whicli  should  have  something  to  do  with  the  way  a  ixjrson  makes  a 
TmV^'  ^  ^y^^^  institution  in  Michigan,  primarily,  dealing  with  life 
skills. 

At  every  level  in  Michigan  there  exists  an  institution  that  carries 
out  the  function  of  life  skills. 
Chairman  Pkrkins.  Thank  you  very  mucli. 
Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  call  now  Bill  Knaack,  who  is  a  superintendent  of  the 
special  intermediate  school  district  and  along  with  him  Charles 
M  robci,  who  is  the  manager  of  special  needs  there. 

^^"'^1  ^^^^     and  each  present  your  testimony! 
Wo  will  start  with  vo«>  ""^11.  Then  we  will  ask  questions. 
[Prepared  statem       t  Mr.  Knaack  follows :] 

Peef.\red  Statement  ok  William  C.  Kxaack.  SrpEaixTENOF.XT.  Special  Ixtki- 
MEUiATE  School  District       White  Urjiu  I^xk,  Mixn. 

Mr.  Clialrman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  Conimb^sioner  Van  Tries  and 
othew  hare  addressed  our  concerns  about  some  of  ti.e  general  usjiectH  of  t' >e  iSf 
of  federal  fun'ls  in  vocntional. technical  e<lucatiou  in  .%5Ciinm»ta  ' 

I  would  like  to  commuuicate  to  .vou  how  we  have  Iwvn  u^inK  the  vocational 
education  funds  for  the  hanCJcapi^ed  in  our  intermediate  district  and  technical 
institute. 

Since  we  Imve  had  a  need  to  explain  this  process  a  number  of  times  and  s<nce 
we  wjtnt  to  tell  it  as  concisely  and  accurately  as  iwssiMe.  we  have  dcveloptKl 
a  souuU^sllde  presentation  deK(  -ibing  the  programs.  I  am  ffoinjr  to  ask  our  stuff  to 
proceed  with  this  presentation  to  which  I  will  add  spe<'itic  comments. 

[Presentation.] 

Two  of  the  specific  kinds  of  information  in  which  the  committee  might  be  In- 
terested are  the  numbers  served  and  the  costs  involved.  The  numbers  served  in 
the  evaluation  program  and  In  the  snpjUemental  resource  instructor  proffram. 
and  the  results  are  outMned  on  pages  2  and  3. 

The  costs  during  the  past  year  have  been  approximately  |220  per  student 
served  for  the  evaluation  and  supplementary  resource  instruction.  However, 
for  those  students  who  participate  in  the  regular  vocational  instruction  program 
as  handicapped  students,  we  will  spend  an  additional  $2,000  in  state  money  for 
which  no  credit  Is  given  on  any  of  the  exlstipg  report  forms  for  handicapped 
)rograms. 
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8BRVE  evaluation  program,  outcome  report 

Total  postsecondarj  students  evaluated   61 

Total  secondary  students  evaluated  I  I.  79 

Grand  total   140 

Outcome  {in  percent) 

Postsecondary  students : 

1.  Entered  or  applied  for  916  programs  58.  W 

2.  Applied  for  college   o  IH 

3.  Work  adjustment  training  recommended  Z-III  2.94 

4.  OJT  or  sheltered  employment  recommended   2. 94 

5.  Returned  to  original  training  program   8.  g2 

Withdrew — personal  reasons   S.S2 

7.  Seeking  employment  14.71 

Secondary  students: 

1-  Entered  or  applied  for  916  programs  3^.  7^ 

2.  Recommended  for  vocational  training   4.  OS 

Work  adjuRtment  training  recommended  10. 20 

4.  ore  recommended     2.04 

Tk  Returned  to  straight  high  school  schedule  26. 53 

«.  Vocational  traininj^  not  recommended  at  present   6. 12 

7.  DroppHi  out  of  scaool  completely   6. 12 

.  a  Seeking  employment  (some  high  school  graduates,  some  drop- 
outs)   6. 12 

[Memorandum] 

July  11,  1974. 

He:  SiRI  Fiscal  1074  Summary. 
To:  Charles  F.  Wrobel. 
From :  Al  Fletcher. 

During  fiscal  year  1974.  302  students  with  special  needs  were  served  by  sup- 
plemental resovrce  and  remedial  instructors.  As  of  July  1,  1974,  the  status  of 
the  392  students  was  as  follows : 

Nunter  Hteent 

In  trainHv                                                   -  .....>..  .> . . ..........            207  52.  W 

Had  rttnmed  to  horn  bigfi  sdNxrf                                                                      76  19. 38 

Emptoyfd  fuH  tiiiw  .... . . . .... . . .  .> .... . . ... . 68  17.  U 

Triinitif  objKtiv*  atUiotit— iMt  sttking  amploynient  ... .... . .                  6  1. 53 

Unsiti^Ktory  progrtss  > . .-. . . .-.  .      . ... .              9  2. 29 

EeoAomtc  reasons » .    .  .  .   ..... ... .» ...  .> . .  .> .  ...  .>              2  . 51 

Enttrad  a  rnwd  sar  rvct » . . . . .-. . .   ... .  . .  -              1  .25 

Fanonal  problaiis  >  .-. . ....... . . . . . . ....                 -  .> .  -             14  3. 57 

Transfar  to  othar  AVTI  >..-...  . .  .V.  .> . . .  .>;.» . .....»:. . . ...»:. ...  -> . .              1  .51 

Unknown  reason  .> . . .  .> ... . .      .  .»>:.  .  .> . .  .  .  . ......              i  2.  M 


T^Ttal..,.   392  99.<« 

1  Ta.'.  irutad  far  reason  imtm. 

When  considering  Just  those  students  who  are  no  longer  in  training  or  returned 
to  high  school  the  percentages  break  down  as  follows : 

Numbar  Parcant 

Employad  fall  tima   .........:.».   68  62. 3« 

Tramias  objactiva  attsinad— not  saeking  amploy  mint  .... .......                .-. .             6  5. 50 

UnsatlSnCtOry  progress » .>  .                                 .:.x.:  .              <.  .  -:.:.»>  .^.-.»                    9  f .  25 

ECOnOffllC  reasons  *  ..-....>.. .:. .  .:.>  .  . .»»:. .  .  .>:.:.:. .         .  .  .>  .  .....  <...      .                   2  1.  83 

Entaf  ad  armad  SarviCa        .. ....  .     . . .  .•.:-:.:.>  .  .:•  .>:.:..: — .... ... .,.» .                 I  -  31 

Parsonal  proMams «    . .............   .-->---.-> .  14  12. 84 

Transfar  to  othar  AVTI                            c.:. . . . . .  .> . .  .> ......  .>:.:-  .>  .> .              1  . 91 

Unknown  r a«on » .  .  .:.»>  .>  .>  . .»             -:-  -  •  .»:■:.    -:  <•    ->  -»  •  -         . .                     8  7. 33 

Total.. .....x.>.. .>...>>>:.<-.-<-..->:.. .<o:.>>.;...>..<..<^  IW  S^is 


*  raroMoatad  for  raasofi  fivan. 
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Tbe  #916  Interdistrict  approach  to  project  SERVE  is  a  result  of  the  recognized 
lack  of  resources  in  tbe  separate  school  districts  to  meet  the  vocational  needs 
of  handicapped,  disadvantagt>d  students. 

FORMATION  OF  SEETE  MODEL 

SERVE  had  its  beginning  during  tbe  spring  of  1969,  as  a  result  of  the  "Voc-Ed 
set-asides  for  handicapped-disadvantaged  students  of  1968."  Tbe  East  Metro- 
politan  Special  Education  Council  (Title  VI,  ESEA,  Part  B  for  exemplary  and 
innovative  program)  which  is  a  cooperative  consortium  of  23  school  districts  in 
tbe  Eest  area  of  St  Paul  deevloped  tbe  SERVE  Model  after  they  conducted  a 
*'needs  assessment"  of  bandicapped-disadvantaged. 

From  1969  to  1972  SERVE  worl^experience  programs  were  developed  in  13 
EMSEC  member  school  districts  to  provide  a  new  series  of  work  experience  pro- 
grams for  secondary  aged  handicapped. 

BEOINNINO 

In  1969  four  Special  Education  Directors  representing,  school  districts  in  tbe 
East  Metroi>olitan  area  of  St  Paul  began  meeting  to  formulate  ideas  for  improv- 
ing services  to  tbe  bandic&pped.  Recognizing  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  in 
individual  districts,  the  special  educators  focused  on  a  plan  to  provide  programs 
on  a  cooperative  inter-district  basis.  The  discussions  led  in  1969  to  tbe  establish- 
ment of  tbe  East  Metropolitan  S^pecial  Education  Council  (EMSEC),  an  umbrella 
agency  for  coordinating  special  education  projects  in  23  member  districts.  With 
the  help  of  local  school  district,  state,  and  federal  (Office  of  Education,  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped)  monies,  EMSEC's  Executive  Director,  special 
educators,  and  school  administrators  began  developing  guidelines  for  a  mrjel 
work-experience  program  and  mapping  out  a  strategy  for  state-ievel  coordinacion 
of  resources. 

GOAU  AND  OBJEXmVES 

Goals  and  objectives  for  a  model  program  were  formulated,  aloAg  with  a  pro- 
gram description  identifying  students  to  be  served,  admission  criteria,  required 
personnel  and  program  resources,  and  guidelines  for  organization  and  operation. 
The  most  significant  phase  of  the  planning,  however,  addressed  the  issue  of  how 
three  state  education  agencies — Special  Education,  Rehabilitation,  and  Voca- 
tional Education — could  coordinate  resources  within  the  framework  of  existing 
legislation  to  provide  occupatiocally-orlented  programs  for  the  handicapped.  Tbe 
EMSEC  Executive  Director  worked  with  local  school  personnel  and  state  agency 
representatives  to  identify  areas  of  commonality  in  which  the  agencies  could 
legally  cooperate  without  dismantling  existing  programs  duplicating  efforts. 

STATE  OFFICE  APPROVAL 

In  March,  1970,  EMSEC  presented  its  SERVE  proposal  to  the  State  Departr-ent 
of  Education— a  proposal  which  included  the  specific  program  prototype  and 
the  formal  conceptualization  of  interagency  cooperation.  Approval  was  received 
in  summer,  1970,  and  four  school  districts  implemented  the  program  during 
1970-71.  Since  then,  13  adaitioiial  SERVE  programs  have  been  established  in  tbe 
St.  Paul  area,  and  some  30  more  projects,  ftUowing  the  SERVE  concept,  are 
operating  throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  State  play(^  a  responsive  role  in  the  start-up  of  the  program  and  continues 
to  function  as  a  sponsoring  agent  in  approving  locally  initiated  and  formulated 
SERVE  proposals.  Typically,  individual  SERVE  programs  adhere  to  the  overall 
philosophy  and  goals  of  the  SERVE  concept,  but  vary  with  respect  to  kinds  of 
students  served,  curriculum  materials,  program  organization,  and  so  on.  The 
first-year  costs  of  running  a  SERVE  program  are  divided  among  the  three  state 
agencies  and  the  local  education  agency.  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Special  Ed- 
ucation, and  Vocational  Education  funds  are  generally  used  for  SERVE  personnel 
salaries.  During  subsequent  years,  the  local  school  district  must  assume  a  greater 
proi)ortion  of  operating  costs  as  Vocational  Education  funds  are  withdrawn. 

SERVE  AT  No.  916 

During  the  spring  of  1072  #016  Vocational  Technical  Institute  was  established 
to  provide  both  secondary  and  post  secondary  vocational  education  for  its  compo- 
nent school  districts  at  the  secondary,  post  secondary,  and  adult  levels.  Additional, 
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fnabling  legislation  was  passed  to  allow  #016  to  provide  Special  Education 

The  Executive  Director  of  EMSEC  was  hired  by  #916  to  continue  to  develop 
the  SERVE  model  for  vocational  education  for  all  students  with  special  needs 
(handicapped,  disadvantage).  The  Superintendent  of  #916  and  school  board 
have  a  commitment  to  special  needs  as  the  #916  Vo-Tech  Institute  now  provides 
Integrated  vocational  training  for  Special  Neeus  Students  in  55  regular  Vo-Tech 
program  offerings.  Students  with  vocational  handicaps  resulting  from  a  physical, 
emotional  or  Intellectual  condition  or  tho^e  who  are  disadvantaged  are  integrated 
Into  all  of  the  vocational  evaluation  and  training  courses  at  #916  Vo-Tech 
Institute. 

SSaVE  AS  AZf  AOMINIBTRATIVE  MODEX 

SERVE  is  also  an  administrative  model  for  the  coordination  of  program  and 
fiscal  resources  for  the  handicapped  on  the  local  and  state  level.  SERVE  is  an 
acronym  for  three  state  agencies— Special  Education,  Rehabilitation,  and  Voca- 
tional Education — and  is  intended  to  symbolize  their  combined  efforts  in  the  sup- 
port-and  implementation  of  local  SERVE  programs.  Since  1970,  the  SERVE  con- 
cept has  been  implemented  in  14  EMSEC  school  districts  and  has  been  translated 
into  specific  state-wide  guidelines  for  establishing  and  funding  similar  programs 
In  the  public  school  system. 

D16  AVTI  has  also  participated  in  training  the  incarcerated  under  the  Man- 
power Act  We  manage  training  programs  within  the  Stillwater  State  Prison  and 
the  Ramsey  County  Workhouse.  We  also  accept  their  day-release  inmates  for  in- 
house  training.  This  greatly  multiplies  the  options  available  for  those  incarcer- 
ates. Inmates  are  not  accepted  until  they  are  within  18  months  of  parole,  and 
plncement  results  have  been  excellent  We  are  hopeful  that  the  local  governments 
will  continue  to  fund  these  programs  under  CETA. 

One  problem  we  have  had  is  with  the  "R"  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
SERVE  in  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  continuing  commitment  of 
Staffing  or  funding  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In  addition  to  the  funding. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  permitted  by  law  to  provide  some  post-training  assist- 
ance not  possible  through  vocational  education  and  special  education  funding. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  cost  of  materials  development.  We  have  pursued 
this  avidly,  but  the  diversity  of  the  requirements  and  learning  styles  of  special 
needs  students  requires  continuing  attention.  We  could  use  additional  funding  in 
this  area,  and  would  welcome  help  from  other  sources,  such  as  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

STATEMEKT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  KNAACK,  SnPERnTTENDENT,  SPECIAL 
IKTEBMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTEICT  NO.  916,  WHITE  BEAE  LAKE, 

]Mr.  KxAAra.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  Commis- 
sioner Van  Tries  and  others  have  expressed  our  general  concerns  about 
cjoneral  aspects  of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  vocational-technical  ed- 
ucation in  Minnesota. 

L  would  like  to  attempt  to  communicate  to  you  how  we  have  been 
usinj^  the  vocational  education  funds  for  the  handicapped  in  our  inter- 
mediate district,  which  involves  both  secondary  and  postsecou^lary 
students. 

tSince  we  have  had  a  need  to  explain  this  process  a  number  of  times, 
and  since  we  want  to  tell  it  as  concisely  and  accurately  as  possible,  we 
have  developed  a  soimdslide  presentation  describing  the  programs. 

I  am  going  to  ask  if  we  can  proceed  with  that  now.  If  the  committee 
would  like  to  take  front  row  seats  out  heiP,  I  think  it  would  be  a  little 
easier. 

I  will  make  speciric  comments. 
[A  movie  was  shown.] 
Mr.QuiE.OK,Bill. 
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Mr.  Knaack.  Mr.  Cliainuaii,  tlie  more  content  of  what  we  have  to 
say  is  included  in  the  supportive  materials  that  you  have  on  that. 
So  our  remainin*;  remarks  will  be  quite  brief 

They  might  answer  questions  you  might  have  as  to  specific  kinds  of 
information  which  the  committee  might  be  interested  in,  arc  con- 
tained in  them  and  the  numl)orR  served  and  the  costs,  the  numbers  in 
the  evaluation  program  and  the  supplemental  resources  instructor 
program. 

The  results  are  outlined  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the  materials  which  you 
have  been  given  and  contain  niy  remarks. 

The  total  numbers  that  we  dealt  with  in  the  past  year  just  with  our 
specific  institute  is  140  students*  |X)stsecondary,  and  secondary  and  the 
evaluation  program  and  an  additional  390  students  that  were  handled 
throuirh  the  supplementary  resource  instructor  program. 

So  it  is  a  little  over  500  students,  which  would  be  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  total  numl>er  of  students  that  we  dealt  with  for  that 
year. 

We  give  you  some  othei-  figures ;  how  many  students  have  a  handicap. 
In  our  case  there  wore  about  20  percent  that  need  some  kind  of  addi- 
tional help. 

The  costs  during  the  i)ast  year  for  this  kind  of  service  have  been 
approximately  $220  per  student  served  for  the  evaluation  and  the 
'   supplementary  resource  instruction. 

However,  for  those  students  who  participated  in  the  regular  voca- 
tional instruction  program  and  they  then  transferred  into  that  pro- 
gram as  indicated  on  the  report,  that  is  local  and  State,  we  will  prob- 
ably sjiend  an  additional  $2,000  in  State  and  local  money  for  which  no 
particular  credit  is  given  on  any  of  the  existing  reporting  services  for 
the  handicap]>ed,  because  we  provide  the  supplementary  help  to  them 
and  they  can  then  function  in  what  might  be  a  typical  program  fimded 
with  the  regular  funding  sources. 

I  think,  Cor  gressman  Quie,  that  may  be  one  approach  to  the  add-on 
cost  that  >ou  aiT  talking  about,  because  that  really  means  that  the 
handicap  money  is  not  spent  in  that  way. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  Minnesota  State  Bor.^d  of  Education  has 
passed  a  resolution  for  secondaiy  programs  going  on  and  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  details  of  that  program  as  well. 

916  AVTI  has  also  participated  in  training  the  incarcerated  under 
the  Manpower  Act.  W  e  have  used  fimds  from  souices  other  than  the 
Vocjttional  Act  for  this. 

We  manage  some  of  the  training  programs  within  the  Stillwater 
State  Prison  and  the  Ramsey  County  Workhouse. 

We  also  accept  their  day  release  students  for  in-house  training.  W^ 
liave  had  16  fiom  the  State  prison  during  the  past  year  taking  advan- 
tage of  916,  and  their  ability  to  come  to  916  greatly  multiplies  the 
options  available  for  them. 

A  prison  might  have  four  or  five  vocational  programs  at  the  most. 
When  they  come  to  916  they  have  nO-odd. 

Inmates  are  not  accepted  until  they  are  within  18  months  of  parole. 
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One  problem  Tve  have  had,  just  to  deal  rer\-  briefly  v^th  problems 
now,  is  that  the  "R"  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  5>F.R\T;,  in  that, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  continuing  commitment  of  staffing  or 
funding:  from  Vocajtional  Rehabilitation. 

In  addition  to  the  fimdinjr  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  permitted 
by  law  to  provide  some  kind  of  posttraining  assistance  not  passible 
through  vo<*ational  education  and  special  edm^ation  fiuiding. 

Another  problem  has  been  ;he  cost  of  materials  development.  We 
have  pursued  this  avidly  but  the  diversity  of  the  requirements  and 
leaitiing  styles  of  special  needs  students  requires  continuing:  attentioiu 

We  could  use  additional  funding  in  this  area  and  would  welcome 
help  from  other  sources  such  as  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Mr.  Wrobel,  do  you  have  anything  to  w  A  to  that  ? 

STATEMEHT  OF  CHABIES  WBCJEL.  HASABEBL  SPECIAL  HEEDS. 
ABEA  yoCAnOHAL  TECHNICAL  IH3TITUTE,  WHITE  iRI^ap  TkJTF 

Mnnr. 

ill".  Wrobel.  Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kx^vACK.  Chuck  Wrobefis  manager  for  Special  Needs  at  916 
AVTI.  This  involves  the  handicapped  students  tliat  we  have  at  016 
technical  institute  and  hi^b  school  trainuig  center. 

Thev  also  supervise  a  kmdergartc.i  through  adult  prc^ram.  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  which  is  located  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  have  several  questions. 

Do  you  want  to  go  ahead,  AI  i 

Mr.'  QuiE.  Go  ahead. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  just  wonder,  to  what  extent  are  you  serving  the 
handicaj)ped  that  make  applications  for  vocational  training  today. 

Mr.  Knwack.  We  ha^e  an  open  enrollment  policy.  I  cuess  there  are  a 
couple  of  things  th;it  make  it  easier  for  us  to  handle  the  handicapped 
as  tney  come  in. 

One,  of  course,  is  a  building  that  is  totally  barrier  free.  Aside  from 
that  the  nature  of  the  individualized  instruction  makes  it  possible  for  a 
student,  for  example,  that  would  not  be  qualified  to  take  a  full  program 
in  printing  or  graphic  arts  but  he  can  learn  to  nm  two  machmei^per 
haps  and  on  the  basis  of  that  might  become  employable  if  the  program 
is  not  individualized,  and  that  is  probablv  not  going  to  be  posssible, 
and  so  another  situation,  that  student  migfit  be  refused  because  before 
you  take  him  and  train  him  on  those  machines  b^sed  on  the  evaluation 
of  our  SER\  E  center  and  he  can  become  eniplovable,  another  barrier 
sometimes  occurs  with  getting  into  occupational  trainmg  programs. 

We  take  the  view  in  our  programs  that  about  15  to  2i»  percent  of 
the  slots,  if  they  are  available  in  that  training  program,  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  handicapped. 

 we  do  have  a  demand  factor  for  a  program.  E5sentially  we  hare 

established  two  waiting  lists.  AVe  have  one  for  the  handicappetl  for 
their  oercentage  and  one  for  what  vou  might  call  the  regular  studems. 

Ift>  lere  are  nandicapped  students  waiting  we  won't  keep  those  slots 
open  forever.  But  then  the  next  time  a  student  drops  out,  there  is  the 
handicapped  student  that  gets  it  next. 

So  we  make  sure  they  have  access  to  it. 
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Chai  rman  Pkrkins  After  you  liave  these  students  in  training?  do  you 
receive  cooperation  from  the  regular  handicapped  programs,  sep- 
arate and  apart,  and  do  they  turn  over  their  funds  to  vocational  educa- 
tion ?  What  kind  of  cooperation  do  you  have  at  that  level  ? 

Mr.  Wrobfx.  When  \ve  started  with  the  SERVE  concept  we  put  to- 
gether a  developmental  model  This  represents  a  program  of  vocational 
education  for  the  handicapped. 

We  took  it  to  the  VOCED  school  and  said,  "if  we  go  with  this  model, 
will  you  three  State  agencies  fund  it  ?" 

First  they  said,  "who  ever  heard  of  three  State  agencies  working 
:together  on  anything?"  That  is  the  old  syndrorae,  he  who  has  got 
the  gold  has  the  right  to  nile.  There  was  no  way  that  each  State 
agency  was  going  to  share  their  gold  with  another,  at  that  point  some 
.5  years  ago. 

So  we  established  an  advisory  activity  of  rehab  and  vocab  folks 
from  around  the  area.  The  outcome  was  that  special  education  would 
pay  certain  kinds  of  aid.  Reiiabi!itation  would  provide  rehab  services^ 
:>o  we  have  a  combination  of  funding.  We  have  manpower  funding, 
>o  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  disciplines  together. 

It  seems  like  old  home  week  here  with  Congressman  lileeds,  T  was  a 
coiLStituent  for  7  years.  Lloyd  and  I  put  together  at  Victoria  Ranch, 
we  had  the  same  thing  out  there.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting  the  vari- 
•ous  agencies  together  for  money  for  services  for  kids.  I  think  the 
biggest  problem  we  have  is  know-how. 

You  get  voc-ed  people  that  say,  sure,  we  would  do  it  if  we  knew  how 
to  or  yon  get  si)ecial  ed  people  who  say,  we  would  do  voc-ed  if  we 
knew  how  to. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  done  with  the  SERVE  model  is  to  put 
together  an  interdisciplinary  staff.  We  have  top  people  now.  This  way 
>oii  get  the  strengths  of  the  three  disciplines  into  one  program  for 
the  kids. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Qure,  What  is  the  troubld  with  VRU?  You  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  continuing  commitment?  What  is  the  trouble  with  this? 

Mr.  Wrobkl.  I  n^alTy  don't  know.  But,  for  example,  we  jnst  don't 
have  the  i-ehab  sendees  such  as  psychological  work.  We  don't  have  the 
.services  for  followup  into  the  community.  Rehab  assigned  one  coun- 
poior  to  US  even  though  we  have  a  load  of  over  200  people  on  his  case 
list.  They  just  horizontally  split  his  caseload  to  include  another  couple 
hundi-ed  of  our  kids. 

We  negotiated  with  the  State  division  of  voc  rehab.  We  haven't 
obtained  the  results  of  yet, 

I  inontionod  to  you,  Congit^ssman  Quio, 

Mr.  Qttik.  Is  there  anything  that  can  l)e  done  in  the  way  of  Federal 
legislation  to  Ijring  about  coordination? 

It  soenis  to  me  that  what  you  have  done  in  SERVE  is  to  recognize 
that  when  a  pei-son  needs  services  in  more  than  one  department  they 
should  W  able  to  secure  them  in  one  program  rather  than  shunting  to 
various  prognims  or  else  take  tliom  one'at  a  time. 

After  all.  yon  don't  serve  a  j)erson  s  pliysical  needs  just  after  they 
have  tlieir  accident  and  then  their  psychological  needs  l)ecause  of  the 
fact  that  they  may  have  lost  a  limb  and  then  their  vocational  needs 
later  on. 
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But  you  try  and  serve  all  three  at  the  same  time  because  they  inter- 
pl^  and  a  person  recovers  faster  and  probably  develops  greater  skills. 

So  it  seems  to  me  with  the  handicapped  you  are  dealiM  in  the  came 
area. 

Mr.  Wrobel.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  we  have  in  putting  to- 
•gether  an  interdisciplinary  model  is  tlie  old  notion  of  training  people 
m  interdisciplinary  teaching. 

We  are  working  on  a  SERVE  teacher  training  model  which  will 
train  special  and  rehab  voc-ed  people  how  to  work  together,  how  to 
cooperate.  If  we  pool  that  together,  we  were  doing  it  through  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  the  50  State  agencies. 

The  decisionmakers  are  the  folks  who  receive  the  money  that  you 
folks  send  down  from  the  Hill.  Those  are  the  people  we  have  got  to 
I'each. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  do  is  whether  you  have  Al  Quie  or  Lloyd 
Meeds  or  Carl  Perkins  or  Bill  Steiger— T  feel  fortunate  tliat  we  have 
Congressman  Quie  in  our  area  addressing  himself  to  the  problem. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  you  can  do.  Congressman  Quie,  at  the 
federal  level  would  be  to  put  some  language  in  the  law  someplace 
which  says  that  the  cooperative  intermingling  of  moneys  has  to  start 
at  the  Federal  level.  This  would  mandate  cooperation. 

Wo  had  a  meeting  in  December  back  there.  We  have  discovered  that 
in  the  USOE  they  are  not  cooperating  and  the  specialists  in  Voc-ed, 
they  don't  communicate.  They  don't  get  together.  They  have  each  got 
their  own  little  mtst  with  their  gold.  They  are  not  cping  to  share  their 
gold.  That  is  what  has  to  start. 

Ton  fellows  in  Congress  should  say,  "Look,  if  you  are  going  to  get 
the  money  this  is  what  you  have  to  do.  In  other  words,  fimction  as  a 
school  board.  You  are  not  going  to  get  the  money  unless  you  demon- 
strate that  you  are  cooperating  to  get  the  bucks." 

That  is  a  suggestion.  I  don't  have  the  know-how  on  that  I  hope  you 
do. 

Mr.  Quie.  Lloyd? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ifr.  Cliairman. 
I  am  sorry  I  m^ed  pait  or  the  testimony  so  I  won't  aslv  any 
questions. 

But  I  would  like  to  just  point  out  that  Washington  State  s  loss 
was  Minnesota's  gain.  I  worked  with  Charley  in  Washington  State. 
I  must  say  that  he  was  always  doinc  something  new.  He  was  on  the 
leading  edge  of  change  in  the  activities  that  he  undertook, 

I  am  faure  he  will  continue  to  do  that.  In  each  instance,  at  least  in 
our  State,  concepts  that  he  started  have  been  picked  up  and  used. 

So  we  are  sorry  to  lose  you.  But  glad  you  came  to  such  a  good  area* 

Mr.  WnoBEL.  I  came  out  of  Wisconsin,  out  of  Congressman  Steiger's 
area.  Now  I  am  in  Mr.  Quie's  area.  So,  Chairman  Perkins,  it  looks 
like  you  are  next. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have  you. 

Mr.  QcriE.  Let  me  ask  you.  As  far  as  the  programs  m  vocational 
schools  for  the  handicapped,  how  does  that  differ,  let  us  say,  out 
there  at  916  ?  Is-there  a  process  throu^rh  which  it  operates  ? 

Mr.  Wrobsl.  We  are  more  on  the  integration  and  normalization 
model  of  including  handicapped  special  needs  kids  in  the  mainstream. 
They  do  not  have  a  special  program.  There  are  special  facilities  for 
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special  kids.  We  ai-o  in  an  integration  model.  We  are  not  saying  that 
our  model  is  Ixetter  or  worse  than  theii*s. 

Something  else  I  think  is  very  important.  One  of  the  things  that 
vou  have  to  have  in  the  school  district  are  priorities.  916  before  they 
laid  the  first  brick,  Bill  Knaack  as  superintendent,  was  committed  to 
the  integration  and  normalization  of  voc  ed  and  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged.  Thai  is  why  it  happened. 

But  it  takes  that  kind  of  leaderehip.  It  takes  that  kind  of  commit- 
ment. Talk  about  the  leading  edge*  I  keep  him  half  oUed  half  th^ 
time  and  he  keeps  me  half  oiled  half  the  time. 

But  thft  thing  is  that  you  have  got  a  superintendent  who  is 
comraitted. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Are  yoii  getting  money  from  the  State  for  handicapped 
aside  from  set-side  money  ? 
Mr.  Wrobel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qns.  I  would  like  to  ask  Bob  Van  Tries.  You  have  got  special 
education  m  the^  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  which  receives 
fluids  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  That  means  vou  are  free  to 
talk  to  your  counterpait  in  special  education,  I  assume.  To  wliat 
extent  do  those  tiiroe,  vocational  rehabilitation,  vocational  education 
and  special  education,  to  what  extent  do  you  and  Kerke  and  Gross 
meet  together  to  talk  about  these  things? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  Right  now,  Mr.^  Quie,  until  recently  vocational 
rehab  was  clear  on  the  other  side  of  St.  Paul.  If  we  met  it  was  unusual 
and  had  to  be  a  meeting  that  was  set. 

Sow  they  are  in  the  same  building  as  we  are  and  we  meet  twice  a 
month  with  special  ed  and  vocational. 

Mr.  QmE.  How  long  have  you  been  meeting  twice  a  month? 

Mr.  Vak  Tries.  Three  months. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Has  that  had  an  effect  at  all  ? 

Have  you  noticed  ? 

Mr.  Wrobel.  I  think  because  of  SERVE  we  are  meeting  up  there 
now. 

Mr.  QriE.  How  many  of  the  Vo-Tec  schools  have  programs  for  the 
handicapped  now  ? 

Mr.  Vak  Tries.  I  would  say  al>out  all  of  them  have  some  kind  of 
a  program  for  the  handicapped.  There  are  some  schools  where  there 
are  special  programs. 

Mr.  QyxK,  For  instance,  have  special  pmgrams  for  the  handicapped? 

We  will  hear  from  Bob  Lauritsen  next. 

Are  they  involved  in  Duluth  and  Anoka  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  They  are  involved.  But  I  am  not  sure  to  what  extent 
they  are  involved. 
Mr.  Ot-ie.  I  didn't  know  they  were  in  Anoka. 

Mr.  Wrobel.  I  think  the  closest  thingr  to  our  model  would  be  St. 
Paul  TVI.  Essentially  it  is  the  SERVE  model.  They  have  special 
education- vocational  rehabilitation-vocational  education  involvement. 
Bob  can  comment  on  it  when  he  is  up. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Does  anybody  have  anything  else? 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  have  no  questions. 
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Mr.  Chairiimn,  I  wnnt  to  say  both  to  Chuck  and  to  Bill,  i  have  at 
least  in  the  last  4  yeai>),  and  Jiiaybc  it  is  5  but  1  think  it  is  4,  heard 
Al  Quie  talk  about* White  liear  Lake  and  916. 

I  am  paiticulurl^'  grateful  that  at  long  last  I  have  some  understand- 
ing as  to  what  he  is  talking  about  and  why  he  was  so  proud  of  it. 

Thank  you  very  nuicli. 

Mr.  Wrobel.  i  know  the  fii'st  time  Congressman  Quie  came  out  and 
had  a  talk  with  him  he  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  really  a  building 
out  thei-e. 

>Ir.  Quie.  I  want  to  call  on  Hob  Lauritsen  now,  since  that  kind  of 
fits  into  this  whole  ai*ea,  the  handicap[)ed. 
Bob,  if  you  will  come  up. 

Bob  has  some  of  the  students  along  with  a  translator. 

It  is  great  to  see  Bob  still  up  ii;  St.  Paul,  working;  in  the  area. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ijaurltsen  follows;] 

I*RKPARKn   Statemknt   OF   RoRRBT   R.   Laubitskn.   Coordixator,   St.  Paul 

TKCHMCAL  V(K-AT10NAL  INSTIIUTK  PUOOKAM  FOR  DKAF  SXfDENTS,  MiN- 
%KAl>0U8,  Ml.NN. 

Now  careers  for  Uenf  i>eoi)le  bave  l>een  greatly  expanded  tUrorgh  the  efforts 
and  supimrt  of  the  Hnreau  of  (Education  for  the  Haudicupped.  History  retnjrds 
that  the  llrst  major  brvak-throuKh  in  iK>st-secoudary  education  for  deaf  l^ple 
occurred  in  IMM  with  the  estahlishmeiit  of  Oallaudet  College.  Hit$tory  wii-  alt»o 
record  that  the  next  uiajor  hreak^through  in  post*secondary  education  ol  deaf 
lieople  had  to  wait  for  over  one  hundred  years. 

In  Mm,  the  Federal  Congress  passed  V.U  80-36  estdblisiii?  t  the  National 
Technical  Instirute  for  the  I>eaf  (N.T.I. P.),  now  locaiei^  on  the  cau^pus  of  the 
Ko<iie.ster  Institute  of  Technology,  Rcxiiester,  New  York.  Gallautitit  0->iloge  to- 
gether with  N.T.I.IX  provide  two  national  resources  for  iwst-eecondary  educa* 
tion  at  the  baccalaureate,  baccalaureate*pluK  level  or  in  the  technologies. 

Tho  r..S.  Office  of  l!khication»  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion (R.S.A.)»  in  1907  issued  the  following  statement : 

The  deaf  youth  of  our  nation  should  lie  entitled  to  complete  post-secondary 
education  and  training  opportunities.  Demonstration  programs  can  be  developed 
at  vtK'atiimally  oriente<l  Junior  coUetees,  aioa  vm-ntional  schools  and  residential 
vocational  schools  with  supiH)rt  throu;(h  .  .  ,  Federal  aid  programs,  Section  302 
of  V.Jj,  8H-104»  as  amended,  and  the  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  iV.h, 

The  <'ommlssioners  of  E<lucation  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  did  initiate 
and  fund  three  regioiml  t>oht-secondary  programs  for  deaf  students  in  1008-09. 
Tliese  programs  were  locateil  at  the  St.  Vaul  Technical  Vocational  Institute 
(St.  Paul  TVI),  Seattle  Community  College  and  Delgado  Junior  College.  New 
Orhsui.**.  These  three  programs  were  Initially  fundetl  by  five  year  Research  and 
Demonstration  Grants.  The  IVlgado  Junior  College  grant  terminated  May  31, 
10T3.  The  Delgado  Junior  College  program  continues  to  function  at  a  7e<luce<t 
level  utilizing  local  funds  while  still  maintaining  a  search  for  Federal  funds. 
The  St.  Paul  TVI  and  Seattle  Community  College  grants  terminated  May  31, 
1974.  Tlle^e  two  programs  continue  to  function  by  virtue  of  new  short-term 
funding  from  the  Bureau  of  E<lucation  for  the  Handicapped. 

Of  the.'se  five  nmjor  programs:  Gallaudet  College,  NTID.  St.  Paul  TVI.  Seattie 
Community  College  and  Delgado  Junior  College:  only  Gallaudet  College  and 
NTID  have  **j)ermanent'*  funding.  The  thrust  of  this  testimony  is  to  ansist  in 
bringing  "permanence**  to  the  regional  concept  of  post-secondary  education  for 
deaf  |)eople. 

The  success  of  the  regional  programs  can  be  measured  directly  in  the  areas 
of  ."Skill  acquisition  in  a  multiplicity  of  training  areas  in  technical  vocational 
educntlon  nt  the  po.'^t-.'secondory  level.  To  date  deaf  .students  have  matriculated 
in  05  unduplicated  areas  of  training.  Tliese  areas  are  shown  in  Chart  I,  page  3. 
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Ckaet  I 

CSDCPUCA'^  COURSES  OF  STUDY  AT  THREi:  REGIO.VAI.  POST-SKCOXDARY 
PROGRAMS  FOR  DE.\F  STUDENTS,  JULY,  1974 


Apparel  Arts. 
ArcliJtectural  Drafting, 
Archltectnral  Tc<'hn(»logj\ 
Auto  Body  Rei^lr, 
Automotive  Mechanics. 
Baking. 

Boiler  Maintenance. 

Bookkeeping, 
^rickla.vlujr. 

Cabinet  Diaklug. 

Cake  Decorating. 

Carpentry. 
•'Chemical  Technology, 

Child  Care  ami  Education. 

Civil  Knglneerlug. 

Commercial  Art. 

Construction  Drafting. 

Cosmetology, 

Custom  ApiKirel  and  Fashion  DcMgn. 

Data  Processii,g. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology. 

Design  Technology. 

Diesel  Mechanics. 

Drafting. 

I>ry  Cleaning. 

Early  Chlldhi^)d  IMucntlon. 
Klectro  Mechanical  Technology. 
Electrical  Euglneerlng  Technology. 
Flower  .Vrranging, 
Graj>hlc  Art:?. 
Health  Occupations. 


Industrial  Fuctronlcs. 
Industrial  Hydraulics. 
Inhalation  Therapy. 
Keypunch, 

Landscape  Technology. 

IJhrary  Technology. 

Machine  Tool  Processes. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology. 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant. 

Xurses  Aide. 

Office  Practice,  General. 

Optical  Technology, 

Orthotics  and  P:*osthetlcs, 

Painting  and  Decorating. 

Petroleum  Engiueerlug  Technology. 

Photography. 

Plumbing. 

PcKKile  Groomer. 

Practical  Xursing. 

Production  Art. 

Recreatioual  Technology. 

Bestaurant  &  Hotel  Cookery, 

Secretarial,  General, 

Sheetnietal. 

Small  Appliance  Repair, 
Tec»'>nical  Illustration. 
Tool  Die. 

Traffic  Transportation. 
Truck  Mechanics. 
I'pholstcry. 
Watchmaking. 
Welding. 


Highway  Technology. 

A  total  of  974  students  repre.v»ntln2  every  state  in  the  union,  plus  several  of 
the  territories,  have  been  served  by  the  Regional  Programs.  The  student  ai)- 
pllcation  rate  for  the  1974-75  academic  year  is  higher  than  for  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  The  consumer,  the  deaf  student,  is  voting  In  large  numbers  fur  the 
continuance  of  the  Regional  Programs. 

Another  measure  of  <?iiccesft  Is  the  rate  of  successful  completion  of  a  post-sec* 
ondary  program,  A  figure  commonly  heard  is  that  ap|)roximately  80  percent  of 
hearing  students  beginning  a  baccalaureate  program  In  the  United  States  fail  to 
receive  that  degree.  Another  common  figure  is  that  of  hearing  students  beginn- 
ing a  two  year  post-secondary  program  of  study,  approximately  16  percent  will 
not  complete  fhat  course  of  study.  At  St,  Paul  TVI,  in  the  Program  for  Deaf 
Students,  less  than  9  percent  of  students  fall  to  complete  a  program  of  study 
succe.«c«sftilly.  Success  !s  measured  at  St.  Paul  TVI  in  tlie  following  ways: 

L  Graduation  frou)  a  program  of  study  with  employment  in  the  major  area. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  program  of  stady  with  employment  in  a  related  area. 

3.  Direct  entry  into  employment  from  a  course  of  study,  but  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. 

4.  Transfer  to  another  institution  of  post -secondary  education. 

Combining  these  factors,  the  success  rate  for  deaf  students  at  St.  Paul  TVI 
Is  96  plus  percenJ. 

\  less  tangible,  but  perhaps  a  more  sismificant  mea«:ure  of  success  are  the 
personfll-soclal  maturation  erowth  factors  students  enjoy  couple<l  with  an  In- 
crea.«sed  public  awareness  of  deafness  and  a  greater  ajce|)tance  of  deaf  people 
Into  mainstream  .wiety. 

Numerous  students  begin  their  post-secondary  education  program  with  mini- 
mum self-confidence,  selMraage,  understnndlug  of  self  and  severely  restricted 
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coping  power  and  sklllH  In  the  activities  of  dully  living.  A  strong  program  of 
supportive  services,  a  bearing  envlronmen  and  goal  directed  tecbnlcal-vocji- 
tional  education  combine  to  produce  students  who,  ujKm  completion  of  a  i»tx- 
gram  of  study  are  prepared  to  cope  In  the  majority  society,  the  hearing  society* 
A  major  contribution  of  Integrated  post»secondary  education  for  (^enf  stu- 
dents is  Increased  public  awareness.  The  emphasis  In  educathm  Is  on  the  nc- 
quisition  of  skills.  The  premise  is  that  eu)p!oyers  seek  skilled  workers,  |>ersons 
who  can  do  a  Job*  Given  the  skills,  deafness  Is  not  the  luajor  employer  consid- 
eration. St.  Paul  TVI  has  graduated  225  deaf  students.  All  of  these  grad- 
uates have  received  their  education  with  hearing  peers.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  graduates  seek  employment  In  MlnnesotHc  along  with  hearing  graduates  of 
St  •aul  TVL  Th(?  deof  graduate  Is  viewed  by  hearing  co-workers  "as  a  fellow 
TVI  graduate,  3rd  man  in  class  ranking,  end  on  the  football  team,  who  happens 
to  have  a  hearing  problem  .  .  .  he's  deaf,'*  This  type  of  public  awarenes.s,  and 
actvptance  goes  a  long  way  In  reducing  unemployment  :  .  .  and  underem])loy- 
went. 

F!,'M  plus  years  o!  direct  experience  at  St.  Paul  TVI  In  the  field  of  po»«t'Fec 
ondary  education  preceded  by  nine  years  In  coun.seling  deaf  jwople  bring  to- 
focus  selected  ftittors  jxfrtalnl'ng  to  regional  post-secondary  integrated  progr.aus 
for  denf  students.  These  factors  are: 

EOucntional  opportunity  for  the  majority 

1.  lieslonal  Programs  provide  educational  opi>orf unity  and  acce-^s  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Deaf  Americans  who  are  unable  to  compete  at  u  baccalaureate  level 
of  training. 

Educational  altvmativcB 

2.  Regional  Programs  provide  educational  opportunity  and  access  to  Peaf 
Americans  who  although  able  to  compete  at  the  baccalaureate  level  seek  edu* 
eational  alternatives. 

Employment  of  graduates  at  the  06  percent  level 

Tlie  Kegional  Programs  are  highly  successful  when  iKsIng  employment 
one  criteria  for  success.  Deaf  graduates  of  regional  programs  are  consistently 
employed  8t  the  96%  plus  level. 
Social  ffrotcth  d  maturity 

4.  Deaf  students  make  major  advances  In  social  growth  and  maturity  deveU 
opment  as  a  direct  result  of  their  continuing  education  opportunities*.  Psycho- 
logical Instruments  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  measuring  this  type  of 
growth.  Yet  our  files  are  full  of  unsolicited  parent  letters  with  statements  such 
ns  "We  sent  you  a  child,  you  retuined  an  adult**. 

Current  rate  of  application  50  percent  higher  than  preceding  yearn 

5.  Post'secondary  programs  for  deaf  students  have  proliferated  In  the  past 
five  years.  From  a  modest  beginning  of  five  post.secondary  program**  In  liMlS- 
GO,  there  are  now  In  excess  of  forty  such  programs.  The  growth  of  post-sec- 
ondary education  has  not  dimlnlslied  the  need  for  the  continuance  of  the  Re- 
gional concept.  At  St.  Paul  TVI  the  rate  of  application  Is  50%  higher  for  the 
1074--75  academic  year  than  for  any  previous  year.  Atta(!liment  A  presents  a 
<»urrent  analysis  of  the  status  of  post-secondary  education  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States. 

Search  lor  funding 

6.  The  funding  of  post-secondary  programs  for  low  incidence  handicap  gronpff 
inclnding  the  deaf,  presents  a  major  dilemma.  Considerable  effort  has  been 
invested  in  seeking  available  funding.  The  result  of  funding  Investigations  Indi- 
cate that  Federal  funding  offers  the  best  philosophical  approach  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  Regional  Programs.  Attachment  B  describes  Funding  Alternatives. 

Funding  for  excen  co$ts  only 

7.  Regloiml  Programs  seek  only  excess  funding  for  student*  served.  The  return 
on  tht.  fimdlng  Investment  Is  remarkable.  At  St.  Paul  TVI  the  Federal  Investment 
permits  full  utilization  of  an  existing,  modem  20  million  dollar  facility  with  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  5  million  dollars. 
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Cfmsorx  %  n  tn  approuvh 

s.  The  return  on  the  Kwlenil  Investment  Is  multiplied  through  the  Consortium 
approach  St.  Paul  TVI  has  deaf  students  enrolled  In  neighboring  technical 
vocational  institutes,  community  ct>llogos  and  the  fnlversltv  of  Minn.  The  con- 
sortlnm  approach  works  at  ••hmg-nmge  *.  A  deaf  student  successfully  matricu- 
late*! at  the  Pipestone  Technical  Vocathmal  In^tltute.  a  distance  of  190  miles, 
during  the  1UT3-74  ac:ulemlc  year  with  the  use  of  supjwrtlve  services  Suptwrtlvo 
i«ervlces  will  be  provided  to  a  deaf  graduate  student  In  Public  Administration 
at  Mainkato  State  Oillege  during  the  1074-75  academic  year. 

Preparatory  proprama  prepare  deaf  Btudrnt9  for  tnaitiitrcam  cducaihn 

i>.  Uegioual  programs  provide  mainstream  education  for  handlcapi»ed  students 
Tlie  majority  of  entering  deaf  students  begin  their  iwst-secondary  education  In 
Ireimratory  claws.  rre|»arntory  class^i  ewible  students  to:  1)  adjust  to  the 
new  et:ucatlonal  environment,  2)  adjust  to  lndei>endent  living,  3)  learn  to  use 
supijortlve  services,  4)  contluue  basic  academic  preparedness.  5)  have  optwr- 
tuulty  to  .<elect  major  area  of  study  with  skilled  assistance  aud  6)  to  develop 
secure  Ikkt  group  Identification.  The  preparatory  model  has  adaptation  for  other 
grouiw^  non-<leaf,  of  students  as  well.  L'lwn  completion  of  the  Trepanitory  pnv 
gram,  education  takes  place  in  classes,  shops,  and  laboratories  wJth  regular 
Instructional  staff  and  hearing  students. 

Kftucatianal  inter prvtcra  facilitate  mainstream  education 

10.  Mainstream  education  Is  possible  for  deaf  stud'^nts  through  tlie  use  of  the 
educational  Interj^reters.  St.  Paul  TVI  maintains  a  staff  of  fifteen  interpreters  to 
serve  a  dally  average  attendance  of  eighty  regular  deaf  students  during  the 
regular  academic  year  In  addition  to  22-20  Treiiaratory  Deaf  Students.  Inter- 
I>reters  form  the  cornerstone  for  i>ermittlng  deaf  ^tudents  to  mainstream  or 
integrate  with  hearing  students  In  regular  clas.sroom.s.  In  past  years  the  avail- 
ability of  educathinal  Interpreters  presented  a  major  dilemma.  I'u  1972,  St  Paul 
TVI  Initiated  a  summer  Interpreter  Institute.  This  Si)eclal  program  was  highly 
S!!cces<ful  In  providing  skilled  Interpreters. 

The  Summer  Interpreter  Institute  was  repeated  In  1073  and  1974. The  national 
shortage  of  qualified  Interpreters  caused  six  national  Institutions  to  form  a 
National  Interpreter  Training  Consortium  (NM.T.C.)  effective  June  1,  1974  The 
six  Institutions  are:  1)  New  York  University,  2)  Gallaudet  College,  3)  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennes'^ee,  4)  the  University  of  Arizona,  5)  California  State  University 
at  Northridge  (CSUN)  and  6)  St.  Taul  TVI.  Guidance  and  fmiding  for  the 
NM.T.C.  has  come  from  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  The  NM.T.C. 
ha<  major  objectives  of:  1)  training  of  new  Interpreters,  2)  re-t raining  of 
Interpreters,  and  3)  training  Interpreter  trainers. 

Counseling  crucial  to  career  guidance 

11.  Handicapped  and  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  In  large  measure  require 
expert  counseling  services.  The  typical  deaf  secondary  school  leaver  presents 
enormous  gaps  of  knowledge,  not  only  In  basic  academic  areas  of  arithmetic, 
language  and  social  sciences  skills;  but  also  in  social  skm«,  vocational  skills 
and  coping  power.  Skilled  counselors  provide  direction,  career  information  and 
motivation  for  deaf  .*»tudonts  to  diminish  any  deficiencies  they  might  have. 
St.  Paul  TVI  emp!o.vs  two  counselors  yielding  an  average  ratio  of  approximately 
50  deaf  students  per  counselor. 

Technical  vocational  education  ideal  for  deaf  students 

^  Technical-vocational  education  presents  an  Ideal  framework  for  deaf  stu- 
dents. The  nature  of  technical  vocational  education  as  a  process  embracing  all 
the  exi)erlences  an  Individual  needs  to  prepare  for  a  useful  occupation  is  ideal  for 
large  numbers  of  deaf  persons.  Technical  vocational  education  Is  vlex-ed  as  a 
major  coni|>onent  of  career  education.  The  application  of  technical  vck^tlonal 
edttcatlon  for  deaf  people  is  described  In  an  article  "Technical  Vocational  Educa. 
tloa  of  the  Deaf— 1074".  This  article,  In  prf>ss.  Is  appended  as  Attachment  C. 
Career  media  for  the  handicapped 

13.  Deaf  persons  are  primarily  visual  leamers.  The  field  of  educational  media 
and  technok.,T  has  minimal  materials  that  are  well  suited  for  the  deaf  learner. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  for  tho  Handicapped,  Media  Service  and  Captioned 
Films,  awarded  a  contract  to  St.  Taul  TVI  June  29,  1071  for  "A  Multi-Phase 
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Project  to  Facilltatt  Vocational  Exploration  Via  Media**.  This  project  baa  been 
In  coQtlnaoQS  operation  and  has  produced  films  for  counseling  and  career  read  I* 
Hess.  This  program  has  been  funded  through  a  8ub-contract  with  tbe  National 
Center  for  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  tbe  Handicapped,  Ohio  State 
UniTersltjr  since  March  1, 1974. 

8elf»$upportinff  deaf  graduata  make  proffram  for  deaf  $tud€nt9  9clf*9upportinff 

14,  Dollar  averaging  indicates  tbat  the  earning  iH>wcr  of  St  Paul  TVI*s  225 
deaf  graduates  daring  the  first  five  years  equals  |3,&70,000.  This  combined  figure 
yields  an  approximate  Federal  income  tax  of  $$56,800.  The  total  Federal  dollar 
input  for  tbis  five  year  period  was  |767,000.  in  effect  tax  dollars  returned  to  tbe 
Federal  government  was  $89,S00  more  tban  the  Federal  Investment. 

In  capsule  view,  the  Fe^^eral  investment  at  St  Paul  TVI  has  permitted  tbe 
development  of  tbe  following  programs : 

L  MVLTI^BEOIONAL  PBOGRAM  TC%  DEAP  STUDENTS 

fif/a/T.— Coordinator,  Kobert  R.  i-4iurltsen;  counselors,  Patrick  Dugsao,  Hogef 
Reddan ;  instructors,  June  Allen,  John  liacbman,  and  James  Jones. 

Inten)reter8,  Jacky  Anderson,  Lorl  Audretta,  JoLynu  Blaeser,  Laura  Bloom- 
field,  Sandy  Oedde,  Becky  Gllbertson,  Karen  Gulda,  Jann  Harris,  ^lary  McCunc, 
IJndn  I^esar,  Jeanne  Muletta,  Uuth  Mayfield,  Susan  Morgan,  Katby  Parker,  EIna 
Taggart;  secretary,  Irene  Domonkos. 

titu^iaitg  Hvrvcd. — J20  deaf  students  during  first  five  years.  Annually  170-lSO^ 
deaf  students  served. 

l^itateB  jrcrt'cJ.— Students  represent  30  states,  tbe  District  of  Columbia  and 
Canada. 

ArcoM  of  traininff, — Deaf  students  bare  been  trained  In  ZS  major  areas  of 
study.  " 

^•«rr^M  rafe. — Employment  and  continuing  education  bave  consistently  been 
at  the  06%  Plus  level. 

J'rojfctionH  for  the  /wfum— Application  rate  for  the  1974-75  year  Is  50% 
ahead  of  previous  years.  Technical  vocational  education  enrollment  forecasts 
indicate  increased  enrollments  f(>r  the  forseeable  future. 

II.  CAHESa  MEDIA  FOK  TUE  nANOICAFPCO 

staff. — Co-coordinators,  Robert  R.  I-aurltsen,  Qerbard  W.  Nelson ;  media  sve* 
claiist.'i,  David  Cutter,  Pb.D,  DIuna  Vee;  interpreter  actres.*),  Marilyn  ifitcliell; 
artists,  Kuthy  Ucht,  Rand^*  Rom,  Ken  I>en2meier:  Dim  e<lltors,  Ed  Anderson, 
Don  Lee|)er,  Jdlian  Semlllan;  secretary,  Valerie  Weiss;  consulting  staff,  Tecli- 
nicai  experts  from  St.  Paul  TVI  and  the  community  at  large. 

istudcnti  «ert?cd.— Tbe  multl-rjedla  materials  being  developed  are  t  <'cond- 
ary  BLf^e  students,  t)OSt-secondaty  students  and  clients  of  vocational  rehc.  ^t^on. 

^tatCM  served, — National. 

Areas  of  training. — Films  produced  to  date  cover  Machine  Tool  Processes  and 
Basic  Oliice  Skills.  For  the  11>74~75  academic  year  films  will  be  produced  for 
Chemical  Te<hnoloio'. 

Su(rc«9  rate. — ^Tbe  primary  Indicator  of  "success**  at  this  point  Is  demand  for 
the  materials  throughout  the  United  States.  All  films  will  be  field  validated  In  the 
Fall  of  li)74.  National  distribution  will  follow  field  validation. 

Pro}cetion$  for  the  future, — The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped* 
and  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Material  and  Media  for  the  Handicapped 
,have  funded  this  program  through  Aug.  31,  1975.  Needs  assessment  studies  com- 
pleted to  dete  Indicate  that  mc^la  will  continue  to  l>e  an  essential  Ingredient 
of  the  educational  process,  particularly  for  the  handicapped  learner. 

III.  NATIONAL  INTERPRETEB  TfiAINI50  CONSORTIUM  <5.T.T.C.) 

Staff. — Director,  Robert  R.  Lauritsen ;  key  Instructor.  To  be  hired  by  Augui«t 
26,  1074;  auxiliary  staff,  Ttie  staff  and  students  of  St.  Paul  TVI. 

Students  served. — Students  served  will  be  hearing  persons  entering  the  field 
of  deaf  education /rehabilitation  and  related  fields  and  person.'^  in  the  field  of 
deaf  educatlon/rehablUtation  and  related  fields  seeking  up-grading. 

States  acrrerf.— T!nder  the  national  conw>rtlum  approach  St.  Paul  TVI  will 
have  primary  responsibility  for  elevim  (11)  Upper  Midwest  states. 
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Areait  of  fr«i>i</ij^.— IntorproUT  Training.  Interpreters  l»o  trained  for  nil 
anmn  of  Inteti^retlng:  1)  tHluoaiion^  '2)  rehabilitation,  3)  legaU  4)  religious, 
^)  nudlcal 

Sucvesn  r<?^f.— The  11)72-73  <\x  week  ►umn\or  Interpreter  InsUtute.s  raeaMired 
Kum»««.s  l»,v  1)  nnniiter  of  |»ersous  employed  as  Interjjretcrs  and  2)  numlnT  o£ 
iHT.Mtuti  employed  uliere  sign  language  skills  were  used  (rehaliilliadon  conn>eIor»'. 
w.iriv  t'valnators.  <diuator>).  Tlie  >«(»t«ws  rate  for  lUo  first  tuo  Instltntes  i.s 
mea>ured  us  ^.7%.  It  Is  antlcijinteil  this  snooeK>  rate  will  hold  or  increase. 

rntjtctif0,i4  ff,r  the  fttture.^Thc  Office  of  I)eai'ne.<8  and  Coniniiinlcatlve  I)U- 
on!er<.  Uehahllltation  Sorvioes  Admhiistratlon  ha.<  ah.<igned  to])  priority  to 
r<»l!evlng  the  chronic  shortage  of  interpreters  for  <ieaf  clients.  The  goal  of  the 
\.l.T.(\  i.s  to  relieve  this  .shortage  in  a  tive  year  tln^e  span. 

In  addition  to  these  three  Key  jtrogranis  St.  I'ani  TV  I  iias  .<j)onsored  a  vari'^ty 
of  siKirt-terni  \\(»rk>hoiK  snch  as  ••Iuii)roving  Health  Sei  vices  for  I>eaf  Person.;.** 
TV  I  }HT.<onnel  have  been  invohed  In  a  host  of  icKrai.  .state,  regional  and  national 
uorksliops.  confcrence.s,  formus  and  sym]>osla  activity  with  the  common  goal 
of  ndnind^ing  the  (HtiK-ational  deprivations  IuiihixhI  Ity  I>i•ufne.^v. 

A  practical  view  of  funding 

Tlie  cr>nvir-tion  of  this  testimony  is  that  regional  post-«5^condary  programs  for 
deaf  Ntiidenth  bcnetlt  not  »)nly  I>eaf  Americans,  but  the  American  Society  at  large. 
The  ba.«ic  qnesti<m  that  has  faced  the  Regional  Programs  is  /iot<?  nhail  the  Pro* 
f/ntw^  he  (unttnunir  inwo  again,  attachment  B  presents  an  analy>is  of  various 
fnnding  strategie.s.  For  i)unx>ses  of  this  testimony  it  seems  prudent  to  highlight 
sev«Tal  fnnding  factors. 

1.  Tile  legislative  amendment  to  the  current  ESEA  legislation  a^  introduced 
by  Congressman  Quie  is  viewed  by  Deaf  Americans  and  the  Deaf  Community 
a<  tiie  most  signlHcant  development  to  occur  in  continuing  regional  post-second* 
ary  ednnition  jirograms  for  deaf  student^i. 

2.  The  Vocational  Education  ten  percent  sec  aside  monies  for  the  handicapped 
as  admini}:tered  by  the  states  have  created  a  dilemma  for  po.^t-j^econdary  e<lu<-a- 
ttrm  prfigrants  for  the  deaf.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  judicial 
Use  of  the  ten  percent  set  aside  monies  allocated  on  a  ])ercentage  basis  for 
Minnesota  students  has  j)ermltted  the  St.  Paid  TVI  program  to  operate  at  a 
level  equal  to  the  demand  for  services.  Other  states  have  been  leys  four t una !e.  In 
mort*  than  several  states  these  ten  percent  set  aside  monies  have  In^en  used  as 
mhhX  money,  limited  In  amount,  and  issued  on  a  year  to  year  Imsis.  This  aliomtion 
\vsteni  Uiiti  )>reciaded  the  dev^opment  of  quality  programs,  l)a.se<l  to  a  large 
de^'ree  on  iinrertain  funding  futures.  In  at  least  one  state  a  program  '  r  deaf 
sMHlenrs  was  given  the  entire  state  allotment  of  ten  percent  mtmies  ir  the 
Hr- 1  >car  of  )>rogram  ofHTation  with  the  assurance  that  these  monies  wonid  Im» 
di:i:InKiioil  each  succeeding  year.  This  ]irogram  serve<i  an  all-time  high  of  108 
vfMdents  during  it-i  first  year  of  lull  funding,  For  the  lf>74-7?5  year  tlils  snme 
proLT.im.  with  rtHluce<l  fimdlng,  is  struggling  to  reach  an  enroiitiiert  of  25  deaf 
s?ii(!enf.«. 

The  .state  ailo<*atlon  system  dictates  that  the  ten  percent  monies  l»e  use<l  for 
n»vident.^  of  a  given  .state.  The  transfer  of  these  monies  fmm  one  state  to  another 
^'Mfe  h:is  Ix'en  invent Igatwl  and  found  to  lie  unworkable.  A  solution  to  the  n>v 
<»f  ten  |«»rcent  s'*t  aside  monies  for  regional  post *«econd ary  education  programs 
f  ir  deaf  students  wonld  be  to  set  aside  at  the  Federal  level  a  mode>t  percent  of 
nionle<  to  lw»  distributed  to  a  few  regional  key  programs. 

3.  Tbe  u«e  of  s|)ecial  education  monies  for  deaf  students  at  the  po<!t '.second ary 
education  level  has  been  Investlnatod.  Minnesota  is  one  of  several  states  that 
)>emdt^  the  use  of  special  education  monies  for  handicapped  students  until  the 
n:re  of  21  or  hlch  school  graduation,  whichever  occurs  first.  Since  virtnallv  all 
brMidlonf>i»ed  students,  including  deaf  .student<i  "graduate*'  from  high  school,  the 
deaf  •ifudenf  is  ofVertivelv  severed  from  special  edu^atldn  and  funds  at  the  post- 
sprondary  level  of  education. 

4  Vocational  Rehahllltatlon  monies  come  to  the  Hegional  Programs  for  Deaf 
Students  These  monies  however  are  primarily  for  individual  student  support  in 
pavment  of  basic  tuition,  hooks  and  .supplies,  and  dependent  upon  a  flnandal 
need*  statement,  room  and  board.  The  Regional  Programs  are  indebted  to  the 
TlebnhlHtation  Serriees  Adminl.«tration  for  their  fifty  percent  support  costs 
tnce t her  with  the  B:ireau  of  Education  for  the  Ilandicappeii  for  the  flnt  five 
y«»ar«!  of  the  Research  and  Demonstration  grant  of  the  Regional  Programs.  Ilnw- 
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ever,  on  a  continuiuj;  funding  basis  apparently  the  Keliabiiitation  Services  lack 
a  ready  source  of  funding  support. 

By  every  know^n  measure  the  Regional  Programs  for  Deaf  Students  have  appiir- 
^ntiy  been  declared  successful.  In  the  volatile  field  uf  Deaf  Education  success 
i-*  difficult  to  obtain.  The  remaining  iiurdle,  that  of  continuing  the  Kegioiial  Pro- 
grams, is  Indeed  formidiibio.  The  pattern  of  the  Federal  government  in  numerous 
areas  of  endeavor  is  to  provide  seed  money  to  determine  the  worth  of  a  given 
program.  Once  worth,  or  success  is  obtained,  the  Federal  government  attempts 
to  shift  conUnuIng  funding  to  the  local  or  state  agency.  Involved  are  numerous 
questions  of  state-federal  control.  The  question  of  control  is  complex.  Tlds  basic 
question,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  resolved  has  created  either  exem- 
plary proems,  or  a  graveyard  of  white-crosses  of  successful  programs  that 
conld  have  been  If  .  .  .  Deafness  has  always  been  elusive ;  to  families,  to  edu- 
cators, to  physicians,  to  rehabilitation  workers,  to  legislators,  to  society  at  large. 
Thii*  testimony  has  l>een  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  Deafness  need  uot  be 
elusive.  The  debilitating  eflfects  of  deafness  can  be  ameliorated  through  quality 
programs.  Quality  programs  can  be  maintained  and  develoi)ed  through  the  Jndl* 
cial  guidance  of  our  Federal  (>ovemment.  I  am  deeply  pleased  that  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  has  demonstrated  a  genuine  interest,  concern  and 
commitment  for  a  major  segment  of  our  American  Society,  the  Deaf  American. 

Attachments 

A.  Current  analysis  of  the  status  of  post -secondary  education  programs  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  United  States,  .* 

B.  Funding  Alternatives  for  Post-secondary  Education  Programs  for  Deaf 
Students. 

€.  Technical  Vocational  Education  of  the  Deaf— 

ATTACHMENT  A 

Current  analysis  of  the  status  of  post-secondary  programs  for  the  Deaf  In  the 
United  States. 

Note:  This  Information  was  prepared  by  St.  Paul  TVI  as  part  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  March  20, 1074. 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 

A  ba^ic  American  objective  is  po«^<:econdary  education.  Historically,  a  col- 
iefie  education  was  the  dream  of  the  majoiity  of  American  parents  for  their 
children,  and  the  dream  of  the  majority  of  children  for  tiiemselves.  In  recent 
years  the  college  dream  has  been  challengeu,  h'lt  not  the  need  for  some  form  of 
post-secondary  education  Technical  vocational  institutes,  community  colleges 
ami  junior  colleges  have  emerged  in  positions  of  prominence  to  fill  a  major  j^r- 
tion  of  the  American  education  dream.  This  dream  is  no  less  for  Deaf  Americans 
tliau  for  all  other  Americans. 

Post-secondary  education  opiiort unities  for  deaf  people  have  greatly  expanded 
since  106S.  For  over  100  years  Oallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C.  was  the  single 
major  choice  for  Di-af  Americans  to  pursue  post-seconiary  education  with  skilled 
as>istance  .o  meet  their  needs.  Prior  to  1J)68,  only  the  most  limited  attempts 
A(*re  made  to  provide  a  post-secondary  education  experience  for  deaf  students  In 
hearing  environment.**.  One  local  example  was  the  Riverside  City  College,  which 
Initiated  a  small  resident  student  only  program  In  i061.  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Counselors  sporadically  provided  limited  training  programs  for  deaf  Indl- 
vmimls  In  uearing  environments.  A  limited  number  of  deaf  Individuals  have 
historically  succeeded  in  programs  for  students  with  normnl  hearing.  The 
majority  of  this  small  number  ol  deaf  individuals  were  discovered,  upon  Investi- 
gation, to  be  primarily  hard  of  hearing  or  deafened  individuals  with  educational 
problems  substantially  different  than  the  prellngual  deaf  person.  (Cramatte, 
106«;  Quigley,  Jenne'  and  Philiips,  1968). 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizing  the  need  for  expanded  post- 
secondary  education  for  deaf  students  in  1065,  pa*<sed  Public  T^w  80-36  establish- 
ing the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID).  The  Initial  pilot 
group  of  70  deaf  students  entered  KTID  In  September  1968.  The  projected  enroll- 
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ment  of  NTID  Is  750  students.  Thus,  NTID  became  a  second  National  educational 
opportunity  and  alternative  for  deaf  students. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  Social  and  RehablUta- 
tion  Services  In  1968  recognized  the  further  need  for  vocational,  technical  and 
academic  opportunities  for  deaf  people.  A  document  entitled  "Improved  Voca- 
tional Training  Opportunities  for  Deaf  People,  Guidelines  for  Preparing  an 
Application  for  a  Demonstration  Project",  was  therefore  prepared  and  dissemi- 
nated in  1968.  This  document  read  in  \mrt : 

*'Deaf  leaders,  their  families,  educators  of  the  deaf,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion workers  among  others,  deeply  concerned  about  severe  limitation  in  choice 
of  training  opportunities  for  deaf  people  over  the  country,  generated  Interest  In 
conducting  a  nationwide  study  that  would  provide  a  firm  basis  for  evaluation, 
correction,  and  growth.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  authorized  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress, made  this  «tudy,  reporting  In  1965.  It  presented  among  many  others, 
recommendations  for  improved  post-secondary  training  opportunities  for  deaf 
people.  Including  vocational  education  to  which  this  statement  Is  specific. 

The  Department  subsequently  issued  Review  and  Recommendations  of  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  Report  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Part  U  of  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  deaf  youth  of  our  Nation  should  be  entitled  to  complete  post-secondary 
education  and  training  opportunities.  Demonstration  programs  can  be  developed 
at  vocatlonnliy  oriented  junior  colleges,  area  vocational  schools  and  residential 
vocational  schools  with  support  through  .  .  .  Federal  aid  programs.  Section  302 
of  P.I,.  88-164.  as  amended,  and  the  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  (P.'I/.  89-333). 

To  bring  to  reality  such  demonstration  programs,  the  commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  are  prepared  to  fund  flve-vear  programs  in 
threo  selected  Institutions." 

The  three  institutions  selected  were  the  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Insti- 
tute (St.  Paul  TVI),  Seattle  Community  College,  and  the  Delgado  Junior  Col- 
lege, New  Orleans.  The  five  year  grant  periods  for  St.  Paul  TVI  (Grant  No. 
RD-14-P-5519615)  and  Seattle  Community  College  are  June  l,  196y-May  31, 
1974  Tiie  grant  period  for  Delgado  Junior  College  ^vas  June  1, 1968-Mav  31,  1973. 

By  Fall  of  1069  there  were  two  Congresslonally  mandated  programs  ;  "Gallaudet 
College  and  NTID,  and  the  three  federally  funded  Research  and  Demonstration 
Programs.  The  throe  Research  anC  Demonstration  Programs  rapidly  became 
known  and  Identified  as  the  Regional  Programs. 

The  NTID  and  the  Regional  Programs  brought  to  prominence  a  well-defined 
array  of  supportive  services  that  facilitated  opportunities  for  deaf  students  to 
matriculate,  and  succeed,  In  programs  for  hearing  students.  These  basic  sup- 
portive services  Included:  1)  A  Preparatory  or  Vestibule  Program,  2)  Interpret- 
ing Services,  3)  Counseling,  4)  Note-taking,  5)  Tutoring  and,  6)  Auditory 
Training. 

Within  the  U.S.  Oflfice  of  Education,  the  1968  Education  Amendments  provided 
that  ten  percent  of  all  Vocational  Education  monies  Were  to  be  designated  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  students.  These  monies  were  to  he  distributed  to  the 
states  on  a  formula  basis  with  the  major  purpose  of  permitting  handicapped  stu- 
dents to  become  a  part  of  mulnstream  tnlucation.  These  monies  were  to  become 
known  ns  the  ten  percent  set-aside  m'^nies  for  the  handicapped. 

The  almost  immediate  success  of  NTID  and  the  Regional  Programs  coupled 
with  the  1968  Education  Amendments  and  the  ten  percent  set-aside  monies  for  the 
handicapped  set  the  stage  In  large  part,  for  additional  post-secondary  programs 
for  deaf  students  to  emerge. 

In  December  1971,  a  group  of  eight  administrators  of  pusi-secondary  programs, 
for  deaf  students  recoprnizing  the  growth  of  new  programs  met  et  St.  Paul  TVI 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  issues  pertinent  to  post-secondary  education.  One 
outcome  of  this  meeting  was  the  publication  of  A  Guide  to  College/Career  Pro- 
grams for  Deaf  Students.  In  February  1973.  mOOO  Guides  were  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. The  Guide  reported  on  twenty-seven  (27)  known  post-secondary  programs 
for  (loaf  students  operative  In  the  Fall  of  1972. 

The  Guide  to  Colloge/(3areer  ProWaras  for  Deaf  Students  is  In  the  process  of 
being  up-dated,  Spring  of  1974.  Preliminary  Information  on  the  revision  was 
presented  by  the  Office  of  Demographic  Studies,  Gallaudet  College  at  a  meeting 
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of  administrators  of  post-secondary  programs  for  deaf  students  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  February  1974. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  current  status  (Spring*  1974)  of  post-secondary  pro- 
grams for  deaf  students  may  assist  in  defining  the  need  for  Regional  Programs. 
The  following  charts  are  based  on  46  post-secondary  programs  for  deaf  students 
as  identified  by  the  Office  of  Demographic  Studies. 

CHART  I.— POSTSECONDARY  PROGRAMS  FOR  DEAF  STUDENTS  BY  SIZE.  SPRING  1974~N-46 
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CHART  ll.-NUMBER  OF  POSTSECONDARY  PROGRAMS  ANO  STUDENTS  SERVED  BY  REGION 
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Note:  Sh  appendix  A  for  breakdown  by  retion  and  State. 

CHART  ill.-MAJOR  GROUPING  OF  46  POSTSECONDARY  PROGRAMS  FOR  DEAF  STUDENTS 

Number  of 

lnstnutlon(s)                                                                        students  Percent 

Gailaudet  Colleje                           .x->. .  .>           . .  -v.    .  .x. .  .>  -:->.> .            335  32.  £ 

NTID  - . . . ... ..... - . - . - ............  -x. - . - - .  - . - -  - ... ... . ..... - -             424  14. 88 

CalifornU  pr ogranw  V. . . <->  .»>  -> -:.-x-:- .  -  . . - -  -  - -> .            459  16. 11 

RegiOoi:  ;.iogrsni$  0..,-......>.. ......-...>>..>:.. -x....:......:........:...^^^^^^^^^                          2tt  10.00 

All  other  p fograms  (32). .> . . . ....... . . . . . .  .:.x.   ... .-.» -  -     -  W6  26.18 

Total  ............:..>.....^:.:.^>..>:...x-..-..w..-.-^                     2.849  93.99 


Heveral  preliminary  statements  can  be  derived  from  Charts  I,  II  and  III,  they 
are: 

1.  26  states  currently  have  post. secondary  programs  for  deaf  students  repre- 
senting the  10  Governmental  Regions  of  the  U.S. 

2.  Of  the  total  46  programs,  the  two  Congressionally-funded  programs,  Gailau- 
det College  and  NTID,  account  for  47.69  percent  of  all  post-secondary  deaf 
students. 

3.  By  adding  the  three  Regional  Programs,  St.  Paul  TVI,  Seattle  Community 
College  and  Delgado  the  percent  of  post-secondary  deaf  students  in  Federally 
8uw>orted  programs  l»  57.60  percent 
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4.  By  adding  the  Cullfornia  Programs  to  the  Fetlerally  funded  programs,  tlie 
I)ercentage  Increases  to  43.8(). 

5.  The  32  remaining  programs  do  not  receive  Federal  funds.  These  programs 
serve  an  average  of  23,31  students  with  a  range  of  0-70, 

6.  There  are  2849  deaf  students  in  46  post-secondary  programs,  spring  1974,  Of 
this  number,  2154  students  (75,6%)  are  in  10  programs  (21.8%)  of  the  total 
number  of  programs.  Tlie  remaiuiug  695  >tudeut.s  (24,4%)  are  in  36  programs 
(78.2%)  of  tlie  total  nunil>er  of  programs.  The  average  number  of  ^udeiits  In 
the  30  programs  Is  19.31  .students  per  program. 

The  report  entitled  "Analysis  of  Factors,  Affecting  Undergraduate  Enrollment 
at  Gallaudet  College,"  September  1072,  was  prepared  by  New  York  University's 
l>eafness  Research  and  Training  Center,  A  jxTtlon  of  this  report  focuses  on 
twenty  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  In  the  United  States  providing  s|>eclf!c  pro- 
grams for  deaf  students.  The  report  states  that  of  the  Programs  surveved  only 
three  institutions  "ai)i)ear  to  have  found  finandal  supjwrt  ,  ,  Tlie  three  jiro- 
grams  are  Gallaudet  College,  XTID  and  Philadelphia  Community  College  which 
.served  five  students  In  1972-1973,  (A  |)er.sonal  follow-up  Indicates  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Community  College  Program  for  Deaf  Students  does  not  have  a  sound 
financial  base,)  The  rei)Ort  further  states  that  at  least  one  program,  Claremore 
Junior  College,  Oklahoma,  inltlatetl  a  program  on  state  funds,  did  not  succeed, 
and  closed  with  no  j)lans  for  revival.  Enrollment  projection  Information  for  the 
academic  year  1977-78  reveals  that  six  program  directors  did  not  respond  to  a 
<juestlon  on  j)roJected  enrollment,  one  director  projected  a  decrease,  two  direc- 
tors projected  no  change  and  eleven  directors  projected  Increases,  Oulv  two  pro- 
grams In  addition  to  XTID  (California  State  and  San  Diego)  projected  increases 
for  a  total  deaf  student  pojmlation  from  1972-73  to  1077-78  in  excess  of  100 
students  (llO-inO,  65-130).  Two  additional  factors  from  New  York  Unlversltv*s 
report  for  consideration  are;  (1)  the  "remarkable  Imbalance"  In  geographical 
location  of  the  Programs  and  (2)  the  sizeable  number  of  deaf  stndeots  In  some 
of  the  college  programs  that  "can  l>e  expected  to  be  below  the  academic  achieve- 
ment level  specified"  as  college  eligible  In  the  report. 

The  statas  of  iKist-secondnry  education  for  deaf  .students  has  dramaticallv 
changed  since  1968.  This  change  has  occurred  In  the  absence  of  any  master  plan. 
Only  now  are  guide-lines  beginning  to  emerge.  The  ne.search  Component  of  the 
Regional  Programs  has  the  responsibility  for  developlcj  guide-lines  for  Post- 
Secondary  Programs  for  Deaf  Students,  Initially  this  responsibility  was  vested 
with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  This  responsibility  was  shifted  to  the  Unlver- 
sity  of  Minnesota,  effective  July  1  1072.  Tlie  time-line  for  publication  of  these 
guide-lines  is  now  targeted  for  December  1974. 

The  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  published  a 
document  entitled  "Principles  Basic  to  the  Ei^tabllshment  and  Operation  of  Post- 
Secondary  Programs  for  Deaf  Students,"  June  1973.  The  purpose  of  this  docu- 
ment Is  "to  present  some  principles  basic  to  the  dellverv  of  quality  services  to 
post-secondary  deaf  students,  and  to  make  thew  principles  available  to  people 
in  the  jwsitlon  of  making  decisions  which  Influence  post-secondary  educational 
opportunities  for  the  nation\s  deaf  young  people,'* 

What  then,  Is  the  status  of  po.st-secomlary  education  for  deaf  students  as  the 
19i4-iO  academic  year  and  niture  years  approach? 

The  following  parameters  are  offered  as  guide-lines  In  formulating  the  answer 
to  this  question : 

1.  Gallaudet  College  and  XTID  have  the  securest  funding  base  of  all  iiost- 
secondary  programs  by  virtue  of  Congres^^lonal  mandate.  Few,  If  anv,  of  the 
other  44  post-.secondary  programs  have  secure  funding. 

2.  St.  Paul  TVI  and  Seattle  ConimMnlty  College  are  continuing  the  search  for 
fnndlne  patteriis  effective  June  1.  1974,  This  search  Is  de.<<crll>ed  In  part  In 
Api)endlx  B.  The  third  Regional  Program,  the  Delgado  Junior  College  lost  Fed- 
eral fundmg  on  May  31,  1973  and  continues  to  function  at  a  redrced  level  of 
activity  serving  primarily  as  a  state  resource,  Delgado  has  evidenced  an  Interest 
for  renewal  of  Federal  funding. 

3.  The  overwhelming  mnjorlty  of  post-secondary  wlucatlon  programs  are 
funde<l  through  .state  monies,  vocational  education  or  vocational  rehabilitation 
J"  .1'  conjectured,  lacking  hard  data  that  41  of  the  46  programs  are  .state 
fimded.  The  exceptions  are  Gallaudet  College,  XTID.  Plilladelphla  Communltv 
<  ol  ege.  Seattle  Community  College  and  St.  Paul  TVI.  The  significance  of  thU 
is  that  .state  monies  can  be  used  for  ony  state  residents  with  only  rare  exception 
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Thus,  deaf  studenU  from  over  one-UaU  of  the  United  S«t«  would  lack  i>o^i 
secundar)'  education  opportuuities*  without  Ke^^iozial  l*rorraiiis. 

4.  The  evidence  indicates  the  rapid  growth  of  nt* w  pos;-se<.i>ndarT  prc^rams  La< 
passed  its  peak.  At  least  one  program  has  phased  out  ( Claremon:  CoUeirt* ) .  and 
at  least  one  program  (CCD*)  has  seen  an  enrollment  dwreafe,  Xon-federally 
funded  programs  tend  to  have  substantially  smaller  enrollments  than  federally 
funded  programs*  with  the  exception  of  several  CaUfomia  pro^m?. 

5.  The  majority  of  post-secondary  program?,  excluding  the  Federally  funded 
pro}frams»  have  been  "self -directed"  in  their  iuitiatloo  in  the  absence  of  guide- 
lines, national  co-onlination  and/or  accreditation  tody. 

6.  Consistent  information  on  funding  patterns  for  The  majority  «^f  post-second- 
ary proiframs  is  not  currently  available.  The  be^t  empirical  evidence  su|^e5ts  tt^t 
most  monies  come  from  the  ten  percent  set  aside  monies  for  the  haixli capped 
from  Vocational  Education.  At  least  one  projrram,  I^ee  College,  Texas  derives 
mo45t  of  its  supix)rt  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Lee  College  served  only  resi- 
dents  of  Texas  in  the  Kail  of  19?2.  It  is  conjectured  that  stater  funding  in  all  but 
the  most  populous  states  (California.  Texas  for  example >  cannot  be  sulBcient 
to  maintain  a  comprehensive  program  for  deaf  students  because  of  the  incidence 
of  Deafness,  the  demand  on  state  monies,  and  the  size  of  staff  required  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  program. 

7.  The  Interpreting  functior  in  post- secondary  education  has  emerged  a?  a 
critical,  yet  largely  unknown  element,  for  student  success^  In  some  instances  cer- 
tification by  the  Registry  of  Interi>reters  for  the  Deaf  is  viewed  as  essential  for 
performing  the  interpreting  function,  yet  the  Registry  of  Interpreters  does  not 
list  *Hiucational  interpreting  as  one  of  its  areas  of  concern.  There  are  but  a  few 
newly  Initiated  programs  for  training  inten^^ters  in  the  United  Stages.  Train- 
ing programs  for  Interpreter  Trainers  are  just  he^rinning  to  emerge.  The  Inter- 
preting function  warrants  intensive  analysis  and  attention. 

».  The  concept  of  "critical  mass*'  of  deaf  students  has  evolved  in  the  Regional 
Progrttm.s.  This  concept  is  initially  defined  as : 

...  a  minimum  number  of  students  to  form  a  cohesive  peer  group  that  permits 
individual  differences  to  prevail  in  develojong  a»*equate  Inier-personai  relation- 
ships within  the  peer  jn-oup.  The  development  and  confidence  of  "self*  izi  the 
iHHjr  group  yields  confidence  for  ladiridoal  aeml^ers  of  •♦••e  peer  group  to  c*^*ni- 
pete  ade<iuately  in  the  larger  academic  and  so<.ial  en*.,  ment  tthe  hearinc 
environment).  The  precise  minimum  number  of  like  students  to  form  a  «:ntical 
mass  will  vary  from  program  to  program.  At  TV* I  the  critical  mass  is  defined  as 
a  minimum  of  85  deaf  stu«'''-.Lr. 

This  concept  appears  vital  for  St.  Paul  TVI.  Applications  and  implications  of 
**critical  mass**  need  to  be  investigated  in  other  seitirgs. 

«>.  Student  application  rate  for  2?t.  Paul  T\'I  is  higher  by  approximately  50 
percent  for  the  1974-75  school  ye*  r  than  for  any  preceding  year.  The  consumer, 
the  student  in  this  caj^e.  is  the  moat  reliable  indicator  of  what  is  needed,  in  terms 
of  education  programming.  Deaf  students  in  America  are  voting  for  the  Regional 
Programs  by  virtue  of  their  appl.vmg  for  admi^i*>n. 

Deaf  Americans  who  rightfully  aspire  to  Baccalaureate  and  beyond  training 
have  Gallaudet  College  and  NT  ID  for  their  educational  ooponunities.  The  ma- 
jority of  Deaf  Americans  have  talents  that  are  not  well  suited  to  Baccalaureate 
training.  For  this  silent  majority,  the  Regional  Programs  have  provided  the 
opiwrtuuity  to  achieve  aecordi":.  to  their  talents.  Thi^  ^pi>onuniry  was  created 
by  the  Bureau  of  Edutation  of  the  Handicapped  and  the  5?ocial  and  Rehabilita- 
tion i>ervices  and  must  be  c<>n tinned. 

Tlie  question  remains.  *'What  is  the  status  of  p^vst-secondary  education  for 
deaf  students  as  the  1974-75  academic  year  appn>aches?*'  Gallaudet  Co-lege  for 
one  hundred  and  ten  year^  hai  been  the  hall- mark  of  education  for  the  deaf. 
NTID  is  demonstrating  that  it  will  be  a  viable  educational  alternative  for  Deaf 
Americans.  The  Regional  Programs  have  demonstrated  they  successfully  provide 
IJost-secondary  education  opponunities.  alternatives  and  access  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  not  able  to.  or  choose  not  to  attend  Gallaudet  College  or  NTID,  The 
continuance  of  the  Regional  concept  will  insure  the  majority  of  schooMeavins 
Deaf  Americans  the  opportunity  to  train  at  a  level  best  suited-to  their  abilities, 
needii,  and  desires,  so  that  they  too.  may  participate  in  the  American  dream  of 
Edncatiom 
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Funding  Ai.TEBNATfvKs  for  Post-Secondary  Education  Programs 
FOR  Deaf  St  tdents 

The  dollar  cost  for  muiiiralnmg  a  post-secondary  education  program  for  deaf 
.students  in  an  Integrated  setting  Is  In  excess  of  $2,000  per  student  per  year.  This 
figure  Is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  annual  operating  budgets  for  Programs  for 
Draf  Stmlonts  at  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute  and  the  Seattle  Com- 
munity College  by  the  average  dally  attendance  figure  of  deaf  students.  The 
o2.0()a-plu8  figure  Includes  only  the  cost  for  supportive  services  for  deaf  students 
ill  the  categoiles  of  (1)  personael.  (2)  equipment,  (3)  supplies,  (4)  travel,  (5) 
consultant  services,  and  (6)  other  expenses. 

The  $2.000-Mus  figure  does  not  Include  ba.slc  tuition,  room  and  board.  Incidental 
costs  nnd  transportation  costs  incurred  by  Individual  students, 

Basic  tuition  monies  paid  by  deaf  students  are  used  to  defray  In  part  the 
rogular  oix^ratlng  budget  of  the  host  Institutes  and  Is  equal  to  the  tuition  policies 
for  hearing  students.  At  St,  Paul  TVI.  the  tuition  figure  Is  $560.00  for  9  months 
and  an  additional  $130,00  for  the  8  week  Summer  Quarter,  for  a  total  of  $600,00 
|H»r  full  academic  year  of  study.  The  actual  cost  of  education  per  full  academic 
^^t^T.^.^JSf?^^"*^^'*'  $1JOO.OO,  The  difference  of  $1,000,00  Is  absorbed  through 
sr.  1  aul  TVrs  system  of  mil  rate  taxation,  state  and  foundation  aids  and  reim- 
bursement patterns, 

I)oaf  students  on  an  Individual  basis  may  be  eligible  for  room  and  board 
iiionlos.  Incidental  monies  and  transportation  through  their  home  office  of  Voca- 
tlonal  Rehabilitation.  Typically,  Individual  deaf  students  will  receive  a  portion, 
but  not  all.  of  these  monies  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  meet  Individual 
needs. 

Average  dally  attendance  approximates  100  deaf  studentf^  at  St,  Paul  TVI, 
Because  St.  Paul  TVI  operates  on  a  quarter  system,  deaf  students  enter  and 
graduate  four  times  per  academic  year.  Thus,  an  average  dallv  attendance  yields 
au  annual  total  attendance  of  approximately  180  deaf  students.  The  $2.000-l)lus 
figure,  based  on  an  average  dally  attendance  of  lOO  students,  covers  180  deaf 
students  annually. 

From  June  1. 1969  to  May  31,  1974.  the  excess  costs  for  supportive  services  for 
deaf  students  have  been  provided  through  a  Research  and  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram co-spon.sorod  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  the 
smial  nnd  Rehaiailtatlon  Services,  both  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cnttmi  and  >Velfare.  The  annual  amount  provided  from  1961>-1973  was  $75000 
each  hy  BEH  and  SRS  for  a  total  of  $150,000  annually.  For  the  fifth  year,  1973-74. 
SRS  reduced  Its  portion  hy  $8,000.  to  yield  a  total  grant  of  $142,000. 

The  annual  grant  of  $150,000  was  given  to  Delgndo  College.  New  Orlean.s,  for 
the  time  span,  June  1.  1908-May  31,  1973.  The  annua)  grant  of  $160,000  with  the 
fifth  year  reduction  of  $142,000  was  given  to  both  Seattle  Community  College 
and  St.  Paul  TVI  for  the  time  span.  June  1, 1969  to  Mav  31. 1974 

or  the  first  three  years.  June  1,  196a-May  1972.  the  $150,000  to  each  Seattle 
and  St.  Pnul  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  excess  cost  for  deaf  students.  For  the 
nmrth  nnd  fifth  years,  June  1.  m2-May  31.  1974,  the  basic  grant  had  to  be  aug- 
niented  through  other  resources  by  approximately  $50,000  per  year  to  maintain 
the  iTograms. 

A  variety  or  funding  alternatives  have  been  explored  to  continue  the  St  Paul 
and  Seattle  Programs  after  June  1,  1974,  The  major  funding  dilemma  Is  that 
collectively  the  St,  Paul,  Seattle  and  New  Orieans  Programs  are  regional  pro- 
gnims  serving  deaf  students  from  every  state  and  several  of  the  Territories  of 
the  T  nited  States,  The  precedent  for  a  national  approach  to  progra»flS  for  deaf 
viudents  na'*  been  estahll.shed  by  Gallaudet  College  .since  1864.  and  more  recentlv 
liHW.  :,v  the  NnMonal  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  recently, 

Tlie  Regional  Approach  to  serving  deaf  students  Is  essential  to  maintain  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  deaf  students  In  each  of  the  Programs  to  create  a  critical  mass* 
(»f  aoiit  students,  to  maintain  a  quality  staff  to  provide  appropriate  supportive 

^rrrn'M  MnsR  h  diPflnfd  a«  a  minimum  number  of  8tud<»nt8  to  form  .i  eohwilv*  Mer 

rHr»tJon«liins  within  the  rwH^r  ^ronn.  The  development  and  confiden?e  of  "Mr  In  th^S^^ 
irronn  ylHd*  confidenre  for  IndirMjal  members  of  the  peer  group  to  compete  adeaua?rfi 
^J^in^i^^ni?^*^****  academic  and  jcodal  environment  (the  hearing  envlr^nmSt)  TbeTw^^ 
minimum  number  of  like  students  to  form  a  critical  maw  will  r«pv  f JJlrn  * 
pcowm.  At  TVI  and  Seattle  the  critlckHasa  Is  defin<3",'  st"  el^JtudTts,^'*'^''"* 
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services,  and  to  establish  a  firm  funding  bfi&e  for  a  known  number  of  students 
annually. 

The  Regional  Programs  serving  deaf  students  are  essential  to  maintain  the  on- 
paralleled  post-secondary  education  access  and  alternative  for  deal  people  in 
America.  Oallaudet  College  and  NT!D  typically  serve  the  top  10-15  percent  of 
deaf  students  iu  America.  The  Regional  Programs  typically  serve  those  deaf 
students  who  do  not  have  access  to  Gallaudet  College  and  NTID, 

The  balance  of  this  paper  will  explore  the  various  funding  alternatives  to  main- 
tain the  Regional  Programs  for  Deaf  Students  on  and  after  June  1, 1974, 

1.  Local  (school  district,  city,  county)  funding.  Unrealistic  funding  alterna- 
tive. Neither  Seattle  nor  St.  Paul  have  sufficient  numbers  of  deaf  students  at  the 
post-secondary  level  to  maintain  a  minimum  Program  for  Deaf  Students.  The  St. 
Paul  school  district  has,  since  1968,  made  substantial  like  and  kind  contributions 
;n  terms  of  total  access  to  all  facilities,  suiH>lies  and  equipment  in  addition  to  free 
use  of  over  4,000  square  feet  of  space. 

2.  State  funding  alternatives.  The  State  of  Minnesota  and  Washington  ca/i  he 
expected  to  pay  excess  costs  for  resident  students.  The  percentage  and  do'^ir 
amount  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  approximation,  it  is  anticipated  that  25-o0 
percent  of  the  total  budget,  or  $50,000  to  $60,000  can  be  expected  from  Minnesota 
and  Washington  to  pay  for  resident  students.  The  source  of  these  funds  would 
initially  be  from  the  ten  percent  set  aside  monies  of  Vocational  Education. 

Special  Education  monies  at  this  point  In  time  are  not  possible  in  most  states, 
including  Minnesota  since  the  law  provides  these  monies  are  for  special  educa- 
tion students  up  to  high  school  graduation,  or  age  21.  whichever  occurs  first. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  monies  for  excess  co'-^s  are  not  realistic.  Tuition 
monies  where  applicable  are  already  provided.  Limited  grant  monies  are  possible 
through  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  However,  these  monies  are  time-Umited,  and 
restricted  primarily  to  start-up  programs  including  innovation,  research  and 
expansion  grants.  These  grants,  when  available,  require  a  distortion  of  program 
activities  to  fit  particular  grant  requirements. 

State  Legislative  funding.  This  alternative  has  noi  vigorously  pursued 
because  of  the  residency/non-resldency  de^»f  student  population.  Tne  siulc  ^*»ei8' 
lators  are  mandated  to  provide  services  for  state  residents,  not  non-residents. 

3.  Regional  funding  alternatives.  Regional  funding  is  unrealistic,  and  for  the 
most  part  non-existent.  Limited  monies  are  granted  on  short-term  basis  through 
some  Regional  activities.  One  example  would  be  Sec.  302  Monies  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Program.  These  monies  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  as  being  availJ>We  for  sheltered  workshop  type  pro- 
grams. Another  former  possibility  were  the  Trio  Programs.  These  monies  In 
recent  years  were  not  available  for  new  programs.  The  major  disadvantage  with 
Regional  funding  when  monies  are  available  is  that  they  are  Regional  monies, 
whereas  the  scope  of  Programs  for  Deaf  Students  are  multi-regional.  Because 
schools  and  classes  for  deaf  students  at  the  secondary  level  have  great  incon- 
sistency in  their  graduation  classes  from  year  to  year,  consistent  student  projec- 
tion for  post-secondary  programs  from  a  driven  region  or  regions  is  at  best  most 
difficult.  Accurate  projections  from  given  regions  is  further  compounded  by  the 
shift  of  secondary  students  from  residential  school  programs  to  day  programs 
that  are  proliferating  deaf  education. 

4.  Excess-cost  chargeback  system  to  referring  states.  The  excess-cost  per  stu- 
dent would  be  $2,000-plus  per  student  per  full  academic  year.  The  basic  tuition 
per  full  academic  year  at  St.  Paul  TVI  is  $690.00.  Thus,  the  full  tuition  pius 
excess-cost  figure  is  $2,690.00-plus  per  full  academic  year.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  hooks,  room  and  board  monies,  transportation  monies  or  monies  for 
Incidental  student  expenditures. 

A  charge-back  system  would  be  directed  to:  (a)  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
(b)  Vocational  Education  or  (c)  Special  Education. 

(a)  Vocational  Rebabilitacion  case  service  funds  available  to  counselors  vary 
from  state  to  state.  For  fiscal  1971  the  national  average  expenditure  was  $48,251. 
Of  this  amount  57  percent,  or  $28,493  was  expended  for  training  services  for 
individuals.  Of  this  amount  the  average  expenditure  for  post-secondary  training 
for  fiscal  1971  was  $400  per  client.  Because  the  rehabilitation  case  service  dollars 
are  so  severely  in  demand,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  coun- 
selor can  provide  excess  costs  for  Programs  for  Deaf  Students. 

(b)  Each  state  Vocational  Education  department  has  ten  percent  of  its  monies 
designated  for  handicapped  students  who  are  residents  of  that  state.  It  is  highly 
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unlikely  that  any  Ktate  would  send  a  portion  of  the  set  aside  monies  out  of  the 
state  to  support  deaf  students.  Token  payments  troui  less  populous  states  might 
ix)ss!bly  be  anticipated.  However,  when  a  more  |K)pi.*ous  state  started  bendiuR 
say.  $20,000  to  St,  Paul  or  i^eattle.  an  attempt  would  he  i.:Mde  to  establish  a  local 
proffraui  to  keep  the  money  in  the  home  slate,  Basically,  the  ten  i)ercent  set  asid(» 
monies  for  the  handicap|>e<l  are  to  l>e  used  in  the  host  state. 

(c)  Tlie  rules  and  regulations  for  si»eeial  education  vary  from  state  to  state. 
In  mast  states  special  education  monies  are  avuilatile  for  handieapt>ed  i^tudents 
through  high  school  graduation  or  age  21,  whichever  occurs  firs'..  Most  handi* 
cai>ped  students,  including  deaf  students,  receive  a  token  high  school  diploma  of 
attendance.  This  proce<lure  (pialifies  handicapiHHl  students  and  deaf  students  as 
high  school  graduates,  thereby  removing  them  from  provisions  of  Special  Educa- 
tion statutes.  Thus,  fund.s  through  special  education  for  i)ost-secondary  students 
are  severely  restricted. 

5.  Federal  Funding  Alternatives.  Federal  funding  offers  the  best  philosophical 
alternative  to  funding  Regional  Programs  for  Deaf  Students  because  of  the  na- 
tional coverage  these  programs  offer.  Federal  funding  also  appears  to  be  the 
major  alternative  in  view  of  the  possibilities  iterated  in  preceeding  items  1-4. 
Within  the  Federal  structure  explored  to  date,  these  seem  to  be  the  alternatives : 

5.1  Free-standing  legislation.  This  route  seems  to  offer  little  or  no  promise  prior 
to  May  31,  1914.  The  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  overwhelmed  with 
domestic  and  foreign  matters. 

5.2  Amendments  to  existing  legislation. 

5.2  1  A  major  hoi)e  lies  in  amending  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1068. 
Specifically,  thi»  Act  provides  for  ten  percent  of  Vocational  Education  monies 
to  be  designate<l  for  handicapped  students.  At  the  present  time  these  monies  are 
distributed  to  the  states  on  a  formula  basis  for  expenditure  within  the  states.  An 
Ideal  solution  would  be  to  designate  or  set  aside  at  the  Federal  level  a  smali 
percentage  or  the  tea  percent  set  aside  monies  to  l)e  administered  directly  to  >ev- 
eral  Regional  Programs  for  Deaf  Students.  The  Regional  Programs  are  in  the 
province  of  Vocational  Education.  This  alternative  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
consistent. 

5.2.2  Amending  Public  Law  8^C.  the  law  that  established  the  National  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  Deaf  (XTID).  Previous  discus.sions  have  been  held  with  Dr. 
Robert  Frisina.  Vice  President  for  NTID  on  this  matter.  Such  a  possibility  should 
not  be  ruled  out.  However,  such  «in  amendment  would  place  NTID  in  the  position 
of  being  a  funding  agency,  which  may  not  be  desirable. 

5.2.3  Seeking  an  alliance  with  Gallaudet  College.  Discussion  has  been  held  with 
Dr.  Merrill,  President,  about  the  possibility  of  an  alliance.  As  with  any  possible 
arrangement  with  NTID.  such  an  alliance  would  place  Gallaudet  College  in  the 
position  of  lieing  a  funding  agency. 

5.3  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  (SRS).  Research  and  Demonstration 
monies  on  and  after  June  1,  1974  are  definitely  out.  Extended  discu.ssions  have 
been  held  with  officials  of  SRS.  Section  302  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  initiall>  was  thought  to  hold  some  promise  for  funding.  However,  SRS 
interpretation  of  this  section  indicates  that  these  monies  are  administered  on 
short  time^line  grants  through  regional  offl'^ea  for  sheltered  workshop  activities. 
Section  304  b.  provides  for  Si>ecif  1  Projects  and  Demonstrations  specifically  in- 
cluding individuals  with  spinal  cord  injuries,  older  blind  individuals,  and  deaf 
indit'iduals  tch^'^e  maximum  Vocational  potcntal  has  not  been  reached.  Guidelines 
for  Sectinu  304  b  are  not  compl?te  as  of  this  writing.  This*  section  should  be 
monitored  to  determine  applicability  to  Regional  Programs  for  Deaf  Students. 
Also,  the  Training  Provisions  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  should  be 
explored  for  applicability. 

5.4  National  Institute  of  Education  (N.I.E.).  Little  is  known  about  N.I.E. 
Reports  indicate  thjt  N.I.E.'s  goals  are  not  consistent  with  Regional  Programs 
for  r>eaf  Students. 

5.5  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  (BKH),  U.S.  Ofifice  of  Educa- 
tion. BEH  currently  supports  in  part  St.  Paul  TVI  and  Seattle  Community  Col- 
lege. This  five  year  supiwrt  will  terminate  May  31,  1974.  BEH  has  consistently 
been  an  excellent  supporter  of  the  Regional  Programs.  BEH  is  highly  supportive 
in  searching  out  funding  alternatives  both  within  BEH  and  through  other  sources 
for  the  time  period  beginning  June  1, 1074.  Within  BEH  itself  the  primary  thrust.«* 
are  strategies  for  innovation  of  new  educational/research  activities.  BEH  lacks 
well-developed  strategies  for  continuing  successful  programs  that  at  inception 
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were  Innovative.  BEH  ha«  iidoptecl  the  Request  For  Proposal  (RFP)  format  for 
screening,  selecting  and  awarding  grants.  Tho  RFFs.  covering  several  mHjor 
Impact  educational  areas  are  just  Iwglnning  to  be  released.  This  Process  will, 
according  to  one  Informant,  extend  Into  the  next  fiscal  year.  Thu.s,  BEH  does 
offer  strong  encouragement  for  continuing  support,  yet  apparently  at  the  pi^esent 
time  lacks  a  clear-cut  mechanism  for  continuance  of  programs. 

56  Elementary  ami  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA).  These  monies  are  typi- 
cally allocated  to  the  stages  for  state  monies  and  therefore  not  appropriate  for 
Regional  Programs.  ,       ^        .  ^    «  i  . 

5.7  Office  of  Education  generally.  Discussions  have  been  held  with  officials 
of  the  Post-Secondary  Education  Innovative  Programs.  This  fund  appears  not 
to  be  appropriate.  Previous  discussions  were  held  with  officials  of  the  Trio  Pro- 
grams. Budgetary  limitations  preclude  availability  of  monies.  ^.  ^ 

It  may  ^vcll  be  that  under  the  reorganisation  structure  (Dec.  1973)  of  uSOE  that 
funding  alternatives  may  emerge.  These  alternatives  need  to  be  Investigated. 


8UMMAHY 

As  of  January  14,  1074,  the  following  alternatives  seem  possible. 

1.  Partial  funding  from  the  host  states,  Minnesota  and  Washington.  These 
monies  would  primarily  be  Vocational  Education  monies  to  provide  In  part 
excess  cost  funding  for  state  residents  only.  This  option  would  be  precluded 
If  Item  2  following  Is  Implemented,  since  illegal  co-mlngHng  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  would  occur.  _ 

2.  Federal  level.  Amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19«A  to  set  aside 
at  the  Federal  level  a  percentage  of  the  ten  percent  monies. 

3.  Federal  level.  Funding  from  BEH  and/or  SRS.  Funding  from  BEH  for  a  part 
of  or  the  entire  :>rogram  for  Deaf  Students  through  a  grant  processed  com- 
I)etltlvely  as  a  result  of  the  Request  for  Proposa'  (RFP)  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  Funding  from  SRS  for  a  part  of,  or  the  entire  Program  for  Deaf 
Students  possibly  through  Sec.  3(Mb. 

This  document  la  an  attempt  to  focus  on  funding  alternatives  for  Regional  Pro- 
grani^  fur  Deaf  Students  effective  Juno  1,  1974.  This  document  Is  intended  as  a 
spring-board  to  either  implement  one,  or  a  combination  of  the  alternative  listed, 
or  i)erhaps  to  discover  new  altemative.s. 


TECHNICAL-VOCiTIONAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAK  1974 

(By  Robert  R.  Laurltsen,  Coordinator,  Technical-Vocational  Program  for  Deaf 
Students,  St.  Paul  Technical-Vocational  Institute,  St  Paul,  Minn.) 

"The  great  thing  In  the  world  Is  not  so  much  where  we  stand  as  In  what 
direction  we  are  .ding** 

OuvER"  Wendell  Holmes. 

In  1970  career  education  became  the  top  priority  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  under  Commissioner  Sidney  P.  Marland.  Carrer  education  in  the 
United  States  «  ""1  waiting  a  uniform  definition  .  .  .  however,  a  tentative  defini- 
ilua  preferred     .^e  United  States  Office  Education  reads : 

**Career  etlucat  n  Is  the  total  effort  of  public  education  and  the  community 
aimed  at  helping  all  individuals  to  became  familiar  with  the  values  of  a  work- 
oriented  society,  to  Integrate  these  values  into  their  personal  value  .systems,  and 
to  Implement  these  values  In  their  lives  In  such  a  way  that  work  becomes  possible, 
meaningful,  and  satisfying  to  pnch  individual.** 

The  concepts  underlying  career  education  are  evolving  from  many  different 
seciors  of  our  nation.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Bipm,  Coordinator  for  Career  Education  of 
Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  offered  to  the  April  1974  Careers  Forum  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Organziatlons  Serving  the  Deaf,  the  following  basic  concepts: 

1.  Career  education  Is  for  all  Individuals  of  all  ages. 

2.  Career  education  Is  more  than  vocational  education  bat  less  than  all  of 
education. 

3.  Career  education  has  a  focus  on  the  working  role  of  individuals,  but  shows 
the  relationship  between  work  and  other  life  roles. 

4.  Career  education  Is  concerned  with  maximizing  the  self-fulfillment  of  indi- 
viduals through  economic  and  non-economic  work  activities. 
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the  <^m'^unf5""'"""  "       ^^P"""'^""'      l*""'  •Mucatlonal  Institutions  and 

roi^tf''"'."?''"}*^^"""""'  «^»">t'"n  a  '»aj<"'  wniponent  of  career  e<lucatlon  The 
^latl onshlp  of  vocatlenal  «lucatl,.n  and  c^art^er  ,4.<  ation  is  Snin  m,  U ustra! 

riS'slaKr^r^^d^^'^atlo-^^ 


THE  C  O  \i  f.t  u  ^•  I  T  Y 


THE 

EOUCATlO.V 


VOCATIONAL 
C0UCA7lC'^• 


FioiRE  l.~Career  education's  place  In  education. 

Technical  education  and  vocational  education  have  previously  been  defined  In 
part  by  this  writer.  These  tentative  definitions  are : 

Vocational  Education.— a  process  embracing  all  the  experiences  an  Individual 
needs  to  prepare  for  a  useful  occupation.  Vocational  education  has  no  sharp 
limits  as  to  types  of  occupation,  although  It  generally  excludes  areas  of  endeavor 
typically  referred  to  as  the  professions  such  as  the  law.  medicine,  ministry, 
engineering,  etc.  Various  state  and  federal  documents  give  the  purposes  of  voca- 
tional education  :  to  provide  training;  to  develop  skills,  abilities,  understandings 
attitudes,  working  habits,  and  appreciations;  and  to  impart  knowledge  and  in- 
formation needed  by  workers  to  enter  upon  and  make  progress  In  employment, 
on  a  useful  productive  basis.  Vocational  education  is  not  considered  as  general 
education:  nevertheless,  a  good  vocational  program  provides  continuity  with 
general  educational  experiences. 

Vocational  educaticj  programs  are  found  In  high  schools,  post-secondary 
schools,  or  in  combination  high-schools  and  post-secondary  curricula.  Post-sec- 
ondary schools.  In  tills  context,  include  technical-vocational  institutes,  com- 
munity colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  the  like.  Vocational  education  Is  a  traditional 
part  of  American  education.  In  recent  years,  however.  It  has  been  enhanced  by 
Innovative  programs  designed  to  serve  special  populations.  One  example  is  a  co- 
operative Special  Education.  Rehabilitation  and  Vocational  Education  program 
known  as  SERVK.  SERVE  Is  a  cooperative  venture  In  various  localities  In  the 
United  States  designed  to  serve  low-incidence  handicap  groups  by  oCferIng  com- 
prehensive services  from  the  above  three  major  supporting  agencies. 

Technical  E  ducat  ion. ^B.  comparatlv?»ly  recent  development  designed  to  meet 
the  complex  technological  needs  of  modern  industry.  This  type  of  education  Is 
considertHl  to  be  at  a  post*hlgh  school  level,  and  Is  Intended  to  produce  or  serve 
a  category  of  workers  between  the  skilled  craftsman  and  the  graduate  engineers 
or  scientists  (the  professional).  Although  there  Is  no  uniformity  of  job-title 
classification  for  technicians,  by  and  large  they  participate  in  such  w*ork  areas 
as  research,  development,  design,  production,  maintenance,  testing,  sales  and 
O    upervision.  The  training  concentrates  heavily  on  applied  mathematics,  physics 
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and  clieinlstry ;  a  high  d«*«m»  <»f  tet'lmlcal  knowle<lge  and  technical  theory;  nnd 
considerable  laboratory  and  niechantoat  ol>eratlon  procedures. 

The  terms  technical  and  vocational  education  may  l>e  used  as  freestanding 
terms  or  as  a  single  term  such  as  technlcal^vocatlonal  education,  or  vocational- 
technical  education.  The  precise  usage  of  these  terms  will  depend  upon  the 
referential  base.  When  referring  to  education  at  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf.  Hochester  Institute  of  TiK^hnology  or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  the  term  Technical  Mucatlon  would  be  the  preferred  term.  If  re- 
ferring to  the  Seattle  Community  College  or  the  St.  Paul  Tech nical- Vocational 
Institute  the  term  Technical- Vocational  education  would  be  the  preferred  usage. 

In  many  settings,  the  difference  between  vocational  education  and  technical 
education  Is  discrete.  There  are  some  vocational  courses  that  are  highly  technical 
and  there  are  some  technical  courses  that  are  minimally  tech^ilcal.  The  Important 
Ingredient  is  that  the  student  Is  appropriately  challenged  by  the  course  of  study, 
and  that  related  satisfactory  employment  results  at  the  completion  of  the  course 
of  study. 

The  Importance  of  technical  vocational  education  Is  Illustrated  In  the  following 
statements : 

1.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  four  out  of  five  Jobs 
created  In  the  1970's  will  re<iulre  vocational  or  technical  training  hut  not  a  col- 
lege diploma. 

2.  For  30  percent  of  these  jobs  vocational  training  will  be  required  and  for  50 
I)eK'ent  technical  training  after  high  school  will  be  necessary. 

3.  The  majority  of  these  jobs  will  compete  with  jobs  requiring  college  degrees 
In  terms  of  i)ersonal  .satisfaction,  social  contribution,  starting  salary,  advance- 
ment and  salary  iwtentlal. 

The  emergence  of  career  education  with  Its  Impact  on  technical- vocational  edu- 
cation offers  hojK*  for  an  Improving  life-style  for  the  majority  of  Deaf  Americans. 

To  bring  technical-vocational  education  for  the  deaf  Into  shan>er  focus  It  may 
1)0  useful  to  present  a  listing  of  major  courses  of  study  deaf  students  have  suc- 
cessfully matriculated  In  at  the  Regional  Programs  for  Deaf  Students  (Seattle 
Community  College.  Delgado  Junior  College  and  St.  Paul  TVI)  since  1969.  These 
courses  are : 

VNOrPUCATED  i-OURSES  OF  STUDY  AT  THE  THREE  REGIONAL  POST-SECONDARY 
PROGRAMS  FOR  DEAF  STUDENTS 


Accounting 
Apparel  Arts 
Architectural  Drafting 
Architectural  Technology 
Auto  Body  Repair 
Automotive  Mechanics 
Baking 

Boiler  Maintenance 

Bookkeeping 

Bricklaying 

Cablnetmaking 

Cake  Decorating 

Carpentry 

Chemical  Technology 
Child  Care  and  Education 
Civil  Engineering 
Coiuiiierclal  Art 
Construction  Drafting 
Cosme*^ology 

Custom  Apparel  and  Fashion  Design 

Data  Processing 

Dental  I>al>oratory  Technology 

Design  Technology 

DIe.sel  Mechanics 

Drafting 

Dry  Cleaning 

Karly  Childhood  Education 
Electro  .Mechanical  Technology 


Flower  Arranging 
Graphic  Arts 
Health  Occupations 
Horticulture 
Industrial  Electronics 
Inhalation  Therapy 
Keypunch 

Landscape  Technology 
Library  Technology 
Machine  Tool  Procer^es 
Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 
Office  Practice,  General 
Photography 
Plumbing 
Practical  Nursing 
Production  Art 
Re<reatlonal  Technology 
Restaurant  &  Hotel  Cookery 
Secretarial,  General 
Sheetmetal 

Small  Appliance  Repair 
Technical  Illustration 
Traffic  Transportation 
Truck  Mechanics 
Upholstery 
Watchmaking 
Welding 
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A  review  of  this  llHttnic  indicates  a  level  and  diversity  of  skill  training  that 
Deaf  Americans  did  not  achieve  prior  to  the  widespread  establishment  of  post- 
secondary  programs  for  deaf  students.  As  of  February,  1974,  forty-six  post- 
secondary  programs  for  deaf  students  had  been  identified  by  the  OflSce  of 
Demographic  Studies,  Gallauet  College.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  spring  of 
1U74.  there  were  deaf  8tuden^  enrolled  in  the  40  post -secondary  urograms 
maintaining  a  program  for  deaf  students.  Of  this  number,  935  students  or  32.S2 
percent;  were  enrolled  at  Gallaudet  College.  NTID  had  a  spring  enrollment  of 
424  students  or  14.88  percent.  The  remaining  44  programs  had  a  total  of  1490 
students  or  52.3  percent  of  deaif  scudents  enrolled  in  a  post-secondary  program 
for  deaf  students 

A  major  criteria  for  success  established  by  technical-vocational  education  is 
the  ability  of  the  graduateji  to  seek  and  find  employment.  It  is  reiwrted  that 
deaf  students  successfully  completing  a  post-secondary  program  course  of  study 
are  finding  employment  at  well  over  the  ninety  percent  mark.  It  is  well  :hen  to 
examine,  if  only  in  a  cursory  manner,  selected  factora  that  contribute  to  a 
successful  technical-vocational  program  for  deaf  students. 

ACADEMIC  EDUCATION  Afl  AN  INTEGRAL  PABT  OF  TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Academic  education  forms  the  base  for  a  strong  technical-vocational  edtication 
program.  The  better  equipped  a  student  is  in  the  language  arts,  in  arithmetic 
skills,  In  basic  laws  of  physics,  in  drawing/drafting  skills,  in  problem  solving 
techniques,  in  logic  and  reasoning,  the  higher  a  level  a  student  can  be  expected 
to  achieve.  Examine  for  a  moment,  the  nature  of  work,  the  training  and  the 
curriculum  content  of  a  program  of  study  in  Machine  Tool  Processes : 

S'aturc  of  WorA;.— Almost  every  product  of  modem  industry  contains  meUl 
parts  or  is  producetl  in  a  machine  constructed  of  metal  components.  The  man  who 
makes  these  parts  is  called  a  machinist.  He  must  be  able  to  make  accurate  parts 
by  shaping  them  from  metal  casJngs,  fonglng,  stampings,  or  from  solid  metal 
stock.  The  parts  must  be  made  to  an  exact  size  by  removing  excess  metal  with 
the  aid  of  machine  tools,  and  precision  measuring  and  gaging  equipment.  Basic 
machine  tools  include :  the  engine  lathe,  shaper,  drill  press,  surface  grinder,  mill- 
ing machine,  and  power  saw.  Advanced  training  encompasses  Numerical  Control 
Machines  and  Electro-static  Discharge  Machines, 

Training.'-The  Machine  Tool  Processes  curriculum  is  a  two-year  program. 
Students  spend  four  hours  daily  in  shop  areas  developing  their  skills.  By  the 
completion  of  the  program,  students  will  have  accumulated  1400  hours  of  shop 
Instruction. 

Related  instruction  is  required  in  Mathematics ;  Physics ;  Basic,  Intermediate 
and  Advanced  Drawing;  Metallography;  Related  Welding;  Communications; 
Technical  Writing;  Geometric  Dimensioning  and  Industrial  Organization. 

Curriculum  ron/e«f.— Training  in  the  shop  area  is  dependent  upon  related 
instruction.  Shop  training  requires  application  of  basic,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  blueprint  drawing.  UndersUnding  of  basic  Physic  principles  end  metal- 
lography greatly  enhances  shop  training  progress.  Improved  writing  and  reading 
of  technical  communications  related  to  the  work  of  the  machinist  is  developed 
throughout  the  fraining  program. 

For  a  student  to  compete  successfully  in  a  two-year  course  of  study  in  Machine 
Tool  Processes  it  is  clear  that  the  stronger  the  academic  components  of  his  educa- 
tion are,  the  better  the  chances  are  for  success. 

Traditionally  American  Education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
have  offered ;  1 )  College  Preparatory  courses  of  study,  2)  General  Education  and, 
3)  Vocational  courses.  The  success  of  the  majority  of  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  was  measured  by  the  number  of  graduates  entering  college  programs, 
without  really  looking  at  the  number  of  students  completing  a  college  program. 
A  second  measure  of  success,  although  much  lower  on  the  priority  scale  was  the 
number  of  students  completing  a  vocational  course  that  went  directly  into  em- 
ployment. Little  attention  was  paid  to  those  students  In  a  general  course  of  sttidy. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  those  students  going  to  two-year  community  colleges, 
technical  vocational  institutes,  or  Junior  colleges. 

As  a  result,  ''vocational  education"  in  America  has  not  been  well  understood 
by  the  general  public,  by  parents,  by  general  education  aiid  by  special  education. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  in  the  area  of  technical-vocational  education  where  people  will 
receive  training  for  Jobs  for  this  decade  and  perhaps  for  decades  to  come. 
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The  retUwitlon  that  academic  education  Is  an  esaential  and  integral  part  of 
technical-vocational  education  will  enhance  the  success  of  deaf  students. 

Twhnlcal  vocational  education  ai)proach*«8  academic  education  In  a  different 
fashion  than  would  be  found  In  a  high  shool  college  preparatory  track.  In 
technical-vocational  education  the  emphasis  on  academic  education  Is  maintained 
through  related  instruction.  .  *  ^ 

Related  Instruction  Is  comprised  of  courses  of  study  that  are  directly  related 
to  the  major  area  of  study.  As  an  example  a  student  In  a  graphic  arts  major 
receives  mathematics  that  Is  related  to  graphic  arts.  Ck)mmunlcatlon  classes, 
(English)  focus  on  technical  writing  for  graphic  arts  Drawing  classes  relate 
to  lay-out  techniques  for  graphic  arts.  Industrial  organisation  courses  focus  on 
the  world  of  work.  .  ,  ,  , 

Related  Instruction  Is  provided  In  two  basic  ways  In  technical  vocational 
education.  First,  related  Instruction  Is  offered  by  the  major  shop  Instructor 
(Machine  Tool  Processes,  Graphic  Arts,  etc.)  In  the  major  shop  area.  Most 
technical  vocational  education  programs  have  a  clas8room(s)  as  a  part  of  the 
major  shop  area.  Second,  related  Instruction  Is  taught  by  complimentary  Instruc- 
tors In  their  own  classrooms,  away  from  the  major  shop  area. 

The  approach  of  related  Instruction  frequently  minimizes  the  problems  deaf 
students  have  In  transference  of  learning. 

W0KK-6KILL  APTWUDES  AS  AN  INTEOEAL  PA«T  or  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Technical-vocational  education  places  emphasis  on  the  ability  to  perform 
Hi>eclflc  work  tasks.  -Work-skill  aptltude.V*  Is  a  term  used  that  assists  In  making 
projections  for  success  In  technical-vocational  education.  A  working  definition 
of  work-skill  aptitudes  Is  the  ability  to  understand  work  tasks  of  average  com- 
plexlty  through  demonstration.  Indicators  of  this  ability  are  reflected  through 
shop  grades,  work  references  and  personal  references.  Vocational  Instructors, 
rehabilitation  counselors,  and  work  evaluators  In  rehabilitation  settings  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  work-skill  aptitudes. 

CONTINUINO  EDUCATION  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Full  time  day  courses  of  study  In  technical-vocational  education  are  frequently 
labeled  "preparatory  courses  of  study**.  In  this  context,  preimratory  courses  of 
study  are  preparatory  for  employment.  This  labeling  Is  not  the  same  as  Prepara- 
tory Programs  for  Deaf  Students. 

Preparatory  courses  of  study  for  hearing  and  deaf  students  result  In  a  diploma, 
certificate,  or  degree  with  skill  training  In  a  specific  area(8).  Successful  com- 
pletion of  the  preparatory,  or  day  program  signifies  a  skill  level  suitable  for 
employment.  Technical  vocational  education  Is  legally  required  to  be  account- 
able for  placement  of  graduates.  The  placement  rate  of  technical-vocational 
education  programs  typically  hovers  at  the  ninety  percent  level. 

The  completion  of  a  preparatory  program  or  day  program  signifies  the  begin- 
ning of  the  continuing  education  program. 

Graduates,  now  employees,  are  frequently  required  by  their  employer  to  con- 
tinue education  In  the  continuing  education,  or  evening  program  of  study.  In 
unionized  area*-  of  employment  this  requirement  Is  for  the  most  part  mandatory. 
The  rule  Is  simple ;  no  continuing  e<lucatlon,  no  employment. 

As  In  the  preparatory  day  program,  the  continuing  education  evening  program 
follows  a  rigorous  course  of  study  that  Is  skill/job  related.  This  type  of  educa- 
tion Is  to  be  differentiated  from  what  Is  labeled  Adult  Evening  Education  Courses 
of  study  that  tend  to  be  avocatlonal  In  nature. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Major  courses  of  study  In  technical-vocational  education,  both  day  preparatory 
and  continuing  education  evening  programs  are  monitored,  and  regulated  by 
advisory  committees.  Advisory  committees  are  comprised  of  Individuals  repre- 
senting Industry,  the  unions  and  education.  Advisory  committees  keep  all  courses 
of  study  directly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  a  job.  Thus,  upgrading  and  re-training 
of  job  skills  in  view  of  changing  technological  requirements  of  work  becomes  a 
smooth,  on-going  process  minimizing  the  need  for  massive  re-tra!nlng  waen  work 
requirements  change. 
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I!»8TKt;cTI0NAI.  KTAVF  IN  TCCIIXICAL  VWATIOXAL  EDUCATION 

found  in  elemental  s«c«ndarv«n'H^^^^       ^  'nxtnictl.mnl  staff 

tech„lc.I-vSna7'eS?o^^^^^  staff  In 

stnictors.  simply  stated,  a  USl^  cfr^nVr  uf^^^^^^^  "k^ 

d^V"4^'.;:s^„^7.rr.Trs^^^^^^ 

Vdes  «„,t.p.e  ^neflts.  partSrlyT'the^a^  ol^'JprmmT^'^Cu"^^^^^^ 

CLA88-8ttE  IN  TICCH If ICAI,- VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

PSYCHO-SOCIAL  Cll A»ACT«,8T1C8   OF  D.:AF   8TUDFNT8   IX  TECIIMCAL-VOCATIONAI 

EDUCATION 

of  «t,.L  f^i'^'^T"'  weaknesses  a  student  may  possess  upon  entry  toVwurw 
of  study.  Individuals  with  personal  habits  that  are  8el^abuslne  sifrh  «.?k^ 

"o^!„£f.^'^'**'^'"'  '"•laracterlstlcs  of  an  Individual  student  coni.led  with  the 

n  varying  academic  ability  levels.  For  example  Machine 

Is?  ,   r"^^  "  ^'^'^•y^'""  '^""'^  HlBh  ttcl5eZ  abm?y  stu- 

dents will  complete  the  course  as  beginning  Tool  and  Die  ifakera  l^  rifted 

o'^«tor  as  a'Knm'^afhl^ 

^..inf'n"'*?'"''"*?','*'"."'  «l"a>t'on  a  lower  academic  ability  student  with  high 
n  P«yf»>7oc'al  fbaracterlsucs  has  greater  opportunities  for  suc^  ttSn 
a  high  academic  ability  student  with  poor  quality  psycho-social  characterlsUcs 

PREPARATORY  PRO0BAM8   AS  AX   IXTEOR.\L  PART  OK 
TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Preparatory  programs  for  deaf  students  are  found  exclusively  In  post-second. 
^^3,?^'^  •J*"'  students.  Preparatory  programs  provide  for  acSlc 
!i*.vp^n  P!"-««"'"  «^"«'  adjustment,  career  selection  with  skluS  a.2.UtaD^! 
development  of  secure  peer  group  Identification,  and  adjustment  to  inden^nden^ 
fft-tr-dary  environment  In  a  predominantly  heading  envlSent 

Educat  on  In  the  United  States  today  Is  a  life-long  proces.s.  Career  eduMtlon 
l«  a  life-long  i)rooe«.s.  Close  articulation  between  elementTry  swZd^rv  Jo^t 

S  «nd  •t"„?;;'M;?''";''r        V""  enhaZ"  thl'a^Temtc^chC 

nient  and  total  llfe-style  of  deaf  people.  u<.uir»«r- 

WTERPaETEES  AS  AN   I.NTEORAL  PART  OF  TECHNICAL-VOC^IONAL  EDUCATION 

^inc^\^lt"^  technical-vocational  education  programs  that  have  evolved 
A  i/rJL^-^''?  ii,""^  heavy  emphasis  on  the  role  of  educational  Interpreters. 

students  succeeding  In  post-secoudary  tech- 
nical-vocatlonal  education  is  directly  attributable  to  the  educational  Interoreter 
Consider  that  the  deaf  student  is  in  the  numerical  minorltT  in  a  glv^TalcJ 
»K  Ti""        Instructor  gears  the  speed  and  level  of  class  con- 

tent  to  the  hearing  students,  the  majority.  The  speed  and  level  of  class  contem  Is 
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directed  toward  skill  acquisition  for  employment  in  a  specified  amount  of  time 
(one-eighth  quarters).  The  deaf  student  Is  faced  daily  with  technical-vocational 
vocabulary  that  is  unknown,  as  well  as  concepts  and  theories  that  initially  have 
no  meaning. 

The  Interpreter  becomes  the  central  catalyst  in  determining  the  functioning 
level  of  the  deaf  student(s),  and  In  making  the  initial  diagnosis  for  remediating 
any  discrepancies.  Inten)reters  acquire  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  major  areas 
of  study  that  they  interpret  for.  Consequently,  the  Interpreter,  frequently  on  a 
dally  basis,  provides  the  necessary  tutorial  services  to  keep,  or  bring  back,  the 
deaf  student  (s)  to  the  mainstream  of  class  activity. 

COUNSEUNO  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Counseling  services  are  the  essential  Ingredient  that  unify  technical-vocational 
education.  Counselors  have  responsibilities  for  students  before,  during  and  after 
the  formal  technical  vocational  education  program.  The  recruiting  and  selection 
of  students  is  a  major  resiwnsibllity  of  Counselors.  Tne  successful  scheduling  of 
student^^  programs  is;  a  major  resi>on.sil)ility  of  Coun.«5elors.  The  job  placement 
and  follow-up  Is  a  major  responsibility  of  Counselors.  A  myriad  of  related  coun- 
seling responsibilities  include  teaching  classes  on  Vocational  Information,  lead- 
ing group  discussions,  providing  career-related  tours,  providing  course  sampling 
experiences,  supervising  housing,  and  over-seeing  students  financial  needs.  These 
and  other  resiwnsihilities  are  in  addition  to  ''Counseling".  Counseling  services 
are  more  prevalent  In  post-secondary  programs  than  secondary  programs.  Se- 
lected studies  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  indicate  that  strong  school  related 
counseling  would  greatly  enhance  elementary  and  secondary  programs  where 
such  counseling  services  are  currently  lacking. 

COMMUNiiy  OUTREACH  AND  INVOLVEMENT  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF 
TECH NICAIy VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Community  outreach  and  involvement  provide  the  necessary  link  netween 
technical-vocational  education  systems  and  the  community  It  serves  The  day 
preparatory  instructional  staff  is  typically  drawn  from  the  commimity.  Th« 
continuing  education  evening  program  instructional  staff  are  members  of  the 
industrial-business  community.  The  advisory  committees  represent  a  cross-section 
of  the  community.  The  graduates  6f  technical-vocational  education  system  are 
employed  throughout  the  community.  In  these  ways,  technical-vocational  educa- 
tion and  the  community  are  vitally  linked. 

Conmuinity  personnel  frequently  aufonent  the  regular  day  preparatory  instruc- 
tional staff.  For  example,  at  St.  Paul  TVI  United  Hospital  staff  provide  on-going 
Health  Care  classes  for  deaf  students.  These  clas.«!os  include  orientation  and 
registration  at  United  Hospitals  for  any  health  care  needs  that  may  occur  while 
the  deaf  student  pursues  his  education. 

Deaf  students  provifle  a  valuable  community  service  through  drama  club  pres- 
entations. A  Deaf  Drama  Club  outreach  program  is  most  effective  by  presenting 
positive  aspects  of  Deafness  to  hearing  groups.  These  hearing  groups  include 
.school  classes  from  the  elementary  level  up  to  and  including  college,  church 
groups,  business  men  and  women's  groups.  Lion's  Clubs.  Rotary  Clubs,  and  oth- 
ers. The  public  awareness  created  by  this  kind  of  activity  has  long-lasting  posi- 
tive results. 

WORK-STUnY  PROGRAMS  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

In  recent  years  work-study  programs  have  become  a  part  of  numerous  educa- 
tional programs.  Work-study  programs  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  young 
deaf  persons.  The  major  benefits  of  these  programs  lies  In ;  1)  assisting  the  deaf 
individual  to  acquire  work  skills  that  are  not  available  in  the  school  Itself,  2) 
In  learning  through  doing  work-related  skills  such  as  use  of  time-clocks,  payroll 
deductions  and,  3)  assisting  persons  in  learning  how  to  relate  to  co-workers,  su- 
pervisory personnel  and  the  company  cs  a  whole,  as  a  worker.  A  caution  on 
work-study  programs  however,  has  been  issued  by  some  educators.  That  caution 
lies  In  the  realm  of  sa'Mficing  needed  basic  academic  eduf  ation  that  is  best 
taught  by  trained  teachcis.  In  no  situations  is  It  deemed  advisable  for  the  work- 
study  program  to  perform  a  "baby-sitting"  function  at  the  expense  of  the  stu- 
dent's education.  A  well  super\Msed  work-study  program  that  is  coordinated  with 
basic  academic  education  backup  can  be  beneficial  for  selected  students. 
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The  selected  factors  presented  on  technical-vocational  education  may  have 
application  at  both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  level  of  education.  The 
emphasis  on  career  educo^^^^n  in  the  UnltoU  States  today  offers  great  hope  In 
expanding  career  opportunities  for  deaf  persons.  Career  education  begins  In  the 
family  during  the  pre-school  years  and  Is  viewed  as  a  llfe-long  process.  Proper 
application  of  educational  technology.  Including  career  education  concepts,  coup- 
led with  master  teaching,  proper  use  of  supportive  personnel,  use  of  existing 
resources,  continuing  Innovative  approaches  and  programs,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  every  individual,  including  the  deaf  per&on,  provides  direction 
for  improved  technical-vocational  education  for  deaf  people. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  R.  LATJUITSEN,  COORDINATOR,  ST.  PAUL 
TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  PROGRAM  FOR  DEAF 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  QuiE.  Your  dad  was  deaf.  Was  your  mother  ? 
Mr.  I^URiTSEN.  Yes, 

Mr.  QuiE.  Both  his  mother  and  dad  were  deaf  You  learned  to  sign, 
Mr.  Lauritsen.  Ri^rht,  With  your  permission  T  will  sign  and  talk 
at  the  same  time  so  our  students  can  see  their  way, 
I  have  a  personal  comment  for  each  one  here. 

First,  for  Congressman  Meeds,  I  am  very  happy  that  you  are  here 
because  we  have  a  sister  program  at  Seattle  Comniunitv  College. 

There  are  three  regional  programs  in  the  United  States.  St.  Paul 
TVI,  Seattle  Community  College,  and  Delgado  Junior  College.  So 
many  things  I  am  saying  pertain  to  your  State. 

For  Congressman  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  because  we  have  a  regional 
program.  We  have  served  a  number  of  students  from  Wisconsin,  50 
to  date. 

For  Chairman  Perkins,  one  of  your  staff  people,  Mr.  Millinson,  I 
believe,  has  been  with  us.  He  met  five  Kentucky  students  at  St.  Paul 
TVI  who  came  to  Minnesota  to  get  postsecondary  training.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  those  students  with  ur. 
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Two  of  those  students  from  Kentucky  are  very  special  students. 
One  was  one  of  the  lost  people  in  American  society  who  when  born 
was  deaf.  The  parents  didn't  recognize  it  immediately.  The  parents 
had  their  own  problems  for  a  number  of  years.  That  child  was  not 
permitted  to  go  to  school  until  age  15. 

Finally  at  age  15  that  student  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Last  year  he  came  to  us. 

We  have  a  deaf  girl  from  Kentucky  and  she  is  doing  very,  very 

well  here.  ^r-  i.- 

For  the  Michigan  people  who  are  here,  we  also  serve  Michigan,  we 
have  served  three  different  States  to  date,  plus  students  from  Canada, 

The  students  I  have  here  today  I  will  introduce  now,  I  will  have 
a  question  or  two  for  them  a  little  later. 

First,  Alan  Blum,  from  New  Jersey. 

Next,  Terry  Bell,  from  New  York. 

Ann  Mazeppa,  Minnesota. 

Ralph  Newberry,  from  New  York. 

Jack  Graff,  formerly  from  South  Dakota,  now  from  Minnesota, 

In  my  prepared  remarks  I  have  tried  to  give  an  up-to-date  history 
of  deaf  education  in  America,  particularly  postsecondary  education. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  a  very,  very,  very  short  story.  In  1864,  the 
Congress  established  Gallaudet  College  and  we  had  to  wait  until  1965 
when  Congress  established  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  Between  that  time  very  little  wa.s  done  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion for  deaf  people.  , 

Again  in  1968  through  cooperation  with  BEH  and  KbA,  three 
regional  programs  were  established.  These  are  the  three  that  I  men- 
tioned, St.  Paul  TVI,  Seattle  Community  College,  and  the  Delgado, 
New  Orleans,  program. 

In  brief  we  have  programs  in  26  different  States.  Half  the  programs 
have  less  than  24  students.  Most  of  the  programs  are  very,  very  small. 
But  78  percent  of  the  programs  or  36  programs  have  less  than  50 
students.  Only  4  programs  have  more  than  100  students.  So  we  have 
46  programs.  But  most  of  them  are  very,  very,  very  small. 

In  the  chart  which  be^jan  on  page  3  

Mr.  Steiger.  You  are  talking  about  attachment  A  ? 

Mr.  Lauritsen.  We  find  that  10  years  ago  about  58  r^ercent  of  all 
deaf  students  were  in  their  residential  schools  and  42  percent  in  these 
sch  ool  s. 

That  percentage  has  exactly  changed  now  so  that  58  percent  are  in 
day  schools  regardless  of  where  the  students  come  from,  to  places  like 
TVI  for  the  most  part. 

These  students  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  work.  They  don  t  meet  the 
percentages  that  we  have  heard  here  today.  Deaf  students  tend  to  need 
that  postsecondarv  education  experience.  m,   -n.  ^ 

It  is  the  Federal  Government  that  has  really  made  it  possible.  Deaf- 
ness is  a  low  incident  handicap  group.  There  are  really  not  that  many 
deaf  persons  at  each  local  community  for  full-blown  good  programs. 

Let  me  describe  what  I  mean  by  a  "full-blown  propam.  At  bt. 
Paul  TVI  we  have  a  variety  of  supportive  services.  The  first  sup- 
portive service  is  a  preparatory  program  much  like  the  one  at  Gal- 
laudet College  or  the  one  that  was  established  at  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 
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Programs  fjcncrally  nrc  about  12  weeks  long.  Dui  ii.g  tliat  tunc  some 
very,  very  specific  things  happen.  Most  students  who'come  to  us  have 
1  poor  idea  of  what  choices  are  available  to  them. 

Through  the  program  they  focus  in  on  career  objectives,  on  training 
objectives.  We  fmd  that  about  80  percent  of  the  students  after  con- 
centrated study  can  make  a  career  selection. 

You  may  ask  this :  Why  can't  they  do  this  in  a  high  school  program  ? 
The  hijdi  school  program  doesn't  have  the  same  options  as  a  school 
like  St.  Paul  TVI  nas. 

Throughout  the  day  we  have  had  an  interpreter,  Ruth  Mayfield, 
who  has  helped  our  deaf  students  here.  She  will  help  us  again  this 
afternoon  later. 

Interpretmg  becomes  the  cornerstone  for  deaf  students  to  go  to 
class  with  hearinc  students.  We  keep  deaf  students  segregated,  if  you 
will,  only  for  the  prep  program.  Once  the  prep  program  is  complete 
then  deaf  students  go  to  class  with  hearing  students. 

It  IS  impossible  for  a  deaf  student  to  watch  a  speaker  and  to  take 
notes,  ho  we  use  volunteer  hearing  notetakers  and  we  have  special 
carbon  paper  for  t  his  process. 

Counseling  is  critical  with  deaf  students,  with  handicapped  stu- 
dents. We  maintain  a  ratio  of  about  .50  students  to  each  counselor,  two 
SEts'^  students,  which  is  our  daily  average  number  of 

Deaf  students  like  many  other  students  require  tutoring.  So  we 
provide  this  service  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Wo  now  consider  job  placement  as  one  of  the  supportive  services  and 
we  are  pleased  with  the  job  placement  rate  to  date,  which  is  about  96 
percent.  That  is  really  a  success  rate. 

We  measure  it  four  different  ways.  We  measure  the  96  percent  by 
deaf  students  that  graduate  and  go  to  work  in  their  maior  area. 

home  students  will  craduate.  go  to  work,  in  an  area  that  is  not  related 
to  the  major  area.  I  think  of  one  boy  that  had  hepatitis,  for  example. 
He  didn  t  do  that  well  in  his  training  program. 

But  he  still  graduated  in  auto  body.  He  went  back  home  to  North 
J)akota.  Couldn  t  find  work  in  auto  body.  But  regardless  he  worked 
for  the  Federal  Government  there  in  the  food  service  area.  I^ast  year 
he  was  the  Handicapped  Citizen  of  the  Year  at  North  Dakota. 

bo  another  way  we  would  measure  success,  first,  work  in  a  related 
area  ant'  in  an  area  not  related. 

We  feel  that  a  person  completing  our  programs,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  1  to  2  years,  not  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  if  a  person 
.''raduates  he  can  go  on  to  continuing  education.  But  he  would  consider 
that  a  success  rate  also. 

.  So  with  those  different  factors  we  get  a  96  percent  success  rate.  This 
IS  based  on  o  years'  experience,  22.5  graduates  and  over  400  students 
served.  ijiu^icuio 

•  '"^s  Congressman  Quie  knows,  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  look- 
'"«r  "  program  like  this  to  keep  it  going. 

We  have  talked  to  people  in  our  Hty.  people  in  our  State,  people  in 
^^ashlngton  Our  first  grant  expired  May  31  of  this  year.  That  was  a 
n^rch  and  demonstration  grant,  providing  jointly  by  BEH  and 
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BEH  has  continued  our  program  until  December  31st  of  this  year. 
After  December  31st  we  are  hoping  that  Congressman  Quie's 

amendment  to  the  ESEA  will  pick  us  up.  We  see  that  as  the  best  option 

right  now. 

We  have  looked  at  special  ed  moneys  in  Minnesota.  I  have  asked  for 
that  answer.  I  haven*t  found  it  yet.  Special  ed  in  Minnesota  and  in 
many  other  States  permits  handicapped  students  to  receive  aid  until 
age  21  or  high  school  graduation,  whichever  comes  first. 

For  the  most  part  deaf  students  and  handicapped  students  graduate 
at  age  18.  When  they  graduate  they  are  therefore  removed  from 
snecial  ed  services- 

So  we  don't  get  that  much  special  ed  help  at  the  postsecondary 

level. 

We  have  worked  with  VR  in  trying  to  get  funding.  Apparently  \R 
does  not  have  a  means  of  continuing  funding  support  for  prt^rams 
like  ours.  We  are  still  working  with  them  on  that. 

On  the  10  percent  set-asides  we  have  suggested  at  one  time  that 
perhaps  some  money  be  set  aside  at  the  Federal  level.  We  thought  that 
could  oe  a  way  to  establish  a  few  re^onal  programs  for  deaf  students. 
I  don*t  know  i"f  that  is  still  a  possibility  or  not. 

In  5  years  we  have  served  over  400  students.  The  rate  of  application 
for  coming  here  is  higher  than  ever  before. 

We,  along  with  the  rest  of  society*  see  the  growth  in  vocational 
education.  We  see  the  need  for  programs  like  ours  existing  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

We  are  hopeful  that  money  will  be  forthcoming  to  put  ^he  ac^^ion 
where  it  belongs*  which  I  think  is  with  the  student. 

I  will  now  ask  one  or  two  questions  to  the  students  and  then  if  yon 
would  like  to  join  in  the  Questioning,  please,  feel  free  to  do  so. 

We  will  start  with  Allan,  Ruth  will  sneak  for  the  students.  So  I 
will  ask  the  questions  and  Ruth  will  speak  tor  the  students, 

OK,  Allan,  name,  hometown,  a  little  bit  about  your  education,  his- 
tor}%  other  schools  you  went  to.  why  you  came  to  TVi,  and  what  you 
are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Blum.  Mv  name  is  Allan  Blum.  I  really  come  from  Xew  Jersey. 
I  went  to  New  ^Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf,  graduated  in  1963,  went 
to  Gallaudet  College.  It  was  a  liberal  arts  college.  I  studied  there 
for  2  years  and  found  that  it  was  not  for  me- 

So  I  decided  to  work  for  a  few  years  before  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  into  TVI.  I  found  the  training  at  TVL  was  very  helpful.  As  a 
result  I  got  a  very  fine  job  at  3M,  working  as  a  chemical  technician. 

I  am  vere,  verv  grateful  for  the  trainincr  for  the  deaf  that  I  have 
hadatTVll! 

Mr.  Lauritsex.  How  did  you  happen  to  pick  the  training  area  of 
chemical  technology? 
Mr.  Blum.  I  tried  for  chemistr\- training. 

Mr.  LiAtTUTSEX.  Maybe  part  of  the  reason  is  your  father  is — yon 
can  sav  that. 

Mr.^BLUM.  Before  I  went  to  apply  to  TVI.  I  talked  to  my  father 
about  my  future.  My  father  thoutrht^hat  I  had  skill  in  printing. 

Then  he  asked  me  to  try  chemistry  for  a  while.  At  first  it  re&Uy 
scared  me  because  I  didn*t  have  any  background  in  chemistry, 
especially  math. 
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^5!/"^ ^^^P''""^  There  is  a  program  like 

S±^^'^f?'^u^^^^^•o^^''^        ^^^'^^^  encouniged  me  to  take  up 

it vSy hel^^^                  ^^^''""^  ^""'^  ^^"'^^ 

./^'^-Jt^l'^T^*^^'*  ^"  ^""^  students,  Alian,  I  think  yoa  are  the  only 
one  with  deaf  parents. 

But  your  father  was  also  a  chemist,  one  of  the  top  chemists  in  New 
Jersey,  Bell  Telephone  Labs. 
OK,  Terry? 

Name,  hometown,  major  plans. 

Mr.  Bell.  My  name  is  Terry  Bell,  from  New  Jersey.  I  know  Mr. 
Quie  very  well  I  met  him  last  February. 

My  major  ;s  machine  tool  presses.  I  made  a  nameplate  and  cave 
It  to  x\lr.  Quie.  He  was  very  mterested  in  the  program.  I  ffave  him 
two.  He  was  very  surprised. 

Mr.  Quie.  One  is  in  my  office  here  and  one  is  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bell.  Did  you  like  them  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Lauritcen-.  I  think  your  mother  and  father  are  a  little  mad 
at  you  about  a  job.  Can  you  tell  us? 

You  are  going  to  graduate  in  August  and  you  have  got  your  job. 
When  did  you  find  your  job?  j  j 

^^V'.,?.^^^  August  11).  I  am  going  to  start  working.  I  went  to  work 
on  a  billing  machine. 

Mr.  LAURrrsEX.  Numerical  control  number  machine. 

When  did  you  find  that  job  ? 
^  Mr.  Bell.  Last  Christmas.  I  had  an  interview.  I  went  without  an 
interpreter.  We  wrote  notes  back  and  forth. 

He  didn't  know  what  TVI  meant. 

Mr.  liAURrrsEN.  I  helieve  this  was  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bell.  So  I  gave  him  a  bulletin  to  explain  about  TVI.  Ho  was 
veiy  mterested  in  it,  a  2-year  program.  I  will  start  working  the  13th 
of  August  in  New  York. 

Mr.  LAURrrsEX.  So  you  got  a  job  8  months  before  you  graduated 
from  school. 

OK,  thank  you,  Jerry. 

Ann? 

Ms.  Sand.  My  name  is  Ann  Sand  from  Mazeppa. 

I  am  going  to  take  keypunch.  I  graduate  from  TVI  in  December. 

Mr.  I-»AURiTSEN.  Then  wliat  will  happen  in  December? 

Ms.  Sand.  Then  I  will  find  a  job. 

Mr.  I^uRiTSEy.  Where  wPJ  you  find  a  job?  Where  will  yo\c  look? 
Around  the  Twin  Cities  ? 

Mr.  N/;wBERRY.  My  name  is  Rob  Newberry  from  Now  York.  Part 
of  Queens. 

I  crraduatod  from  high  school  5  voars  ago.  T  worked  in  a  bank  in 
chocking  and  T  worked  for  5  months  and  I  took  data  processing  for  6 
months.  I  graduated  from  that  in  Now  York  this  last  year. 

I  couldn't  find  a  iob  because  I  couldn't  hear.  So  I  had  to  change 
mv  riT.jor  to  physics.  T  wasn't  interested  in  that  so  I  left. 

I  was  on  vacation  for  6  months.  T  was  roallv  interested  in  printing. 
A  friend  asked,  "AAHiy  don't  you  go  to  TVT  ?" 
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So  I  thoupht  al>out  it  und  asked  my  parents.  I  thought  it  was  like 
hi^h  school  but  it  wasn^t.  So  I  looked  into  it  more. 

I  got  a  bulletin  from  TVI  and  wondered  about  printing.  About  3 
years  ago  this  was.  Now  I  am  in  TVI. 

Mr.  Lauritsen.  Thank  you  ver>'  much. 

Time  is  short.  So  here  is  Jack  Graff  briefly. 

Where  arc  you  from  und  what  is  your  major  and  what  are  your 
plans? 

Mr.  Gr.\ff.  My  nt:me  is  Jack  Graff.  I  am  from  Sioux  Falls.  Two 
years  ago  I  went  to  college  to  learn.  I  can't  do  any  more  heavy  work. 
So  I  came  to  TVI  to  work  on  machine  tool  parts. 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  many  applications  do  you  have  that  you 
are  unable  to  serve  now? 

Mr.  L^vuRiTSEN.  How  many  occupations? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Applications. 

Mr.  LAURrrsEN.  How  many  applications?  We  have  been  very  for- 
tunate. For  the  coming  year  we  nave  over  150  applications.  We  are 
going  to  get  them  in  one  way  or  another. 

We  accept  students  four  times  a  year  on  a  regular  basis  and  then 
we  make  special  provisions.  One  way  or  another  we  will  get  them  in. 

It  works  us  a  little  extra.  We  are  tryinjr  to  meet  the  needs.  We  feel 
our  obligation  is  to  be  responsive  to  what  is  happening  out  there. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  personally  feel  you  have  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing programs  in  the  country.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  area  by  any 
means. 

I  sttirted  with  vocational  rehabilitation  back  in  1949  when  we  had 
people  all  over  eastern  Kentucky'  not  suffering  from  this  type  of  handi- 
cap but  were  handicapped  because  they  had  been  mashed  all  to  pieces 
in  mines  an  1  nothing  was  being  done  about  it. 

But  I  think  this  is  something  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Qun:.  How  many  interpreters  do  you  train?  TVTiere  do  they 
come  from?  Where  do  they  go? 

Mr.  Lauritsen.  Three  years  ago  we  started  a  summer  interpreter 
institute  because  there  was  a  shortage  of  interpreters.  We  continued 
to  do  that  in  1973  and  again  this  year. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us  yesterday  afternoon  to  see  what 
can  be  learned  in  5  weeks.  We  had  a  fantastic  performance  after  5 
weeks  of  intensive  training. 

This  is  a  very  large  shortage  of  interpreters.  This  past  June  1  the 
rehabilitation  services  administration  training  division  has  funded 
such  programs  that  the  United  States  under  a  national  interpreter 
training  consortium  at  New  York  University,  Gallaudet  University, 
University  of  Tennessee,  University  of  Arizona,  California  State  Uni- 
versitv  at  North  Ridge. 

TVI  is  just  now  beginning  a  5-year  interpreter  program  with  three 
objectives:  on?,  of  training  new  interpreters,  second,  retraining,  up- 
grading, and  a  third,  of  training  of  interpreter  trainers.  So  that  in  5 
years  we  should  have  a  lot  of  Ruths  around.  Right  now  we  are  very 
short.  We  recruit  from  the  local  area. 

TVI  will  be  responsible  for  an  11-State  area  including  Hawan 
that  will  be  covered  in  this  new  5-year  program  that  is  just  irting. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Is  Ruth  oua  of  the  staff? 
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;«ift:J'*o °^  •^^'ne  through  the  interpreter 

institute  2  years  ago.  When  she  started  she  knew  no  finger  spelling  or 
sign  language.  She  lust  learned  that  at  St.  Paul  TVI.  Her  father  is 
an  oiitstandmg  teacher  of  graphic  arts  and  he  can  finger  spell  some, 
nut  Kuth  beat  him  a  long  time  ago. 

^„i^H.5^^'!u  Pnly  school  that  is  not  a  4-year  academic 

institution  that  is  training  interpreters.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  LAtiRrrsEx.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Steioer.  May  I  join  Chairman  Perkins  in  paying  tribute  not 
only  to  you,  Bob,  but  to  the  students  as  well.  I  have  only  one  question. 
I  tried  to  watch  you  very  carefully.  I  did  not  catch  how  you  say  in 
sign  language  "Congressman  Quie."  ^ 

Mr.  LAURrrsEN.  "Congress  v^uie."  I  spell  it  out.  Q-U-I-E  " 

Mr.  Steioer.  Thank  you. 

tJ'A^:*^^'  ^ery  strong  on  Federal  money  going  to  the  States, 
to  distnbute  it  to  the  States  so  they  can  utilize  it.  That  Is  why  I  wa^ 
pleased  to  see  this. 

Any  other  questions  ? 

Thank  you.  Bob,  very  much. 

Thank  you  to  all  the  students. 

Mr.  Laurttsen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  QciE.  Because  George  Goodwin  has  to  catch  an  airplane  let 
council  "°^*  executive  director  of  the  Chippewa 

George? 

[Prepared  statement  rf  Mr.  Goodwin  follows:] 

Pbepami*  Statement  or  Georoe  C!oodwin,  Executive  Dibectob 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tbibe  Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

K     i  mI!^'        "'"''^  "  ""'''""s  ''"•e  »"  Amcrica.  The  average  non- 
life  ^''^^^Tfl'  "^P'  "f""™"'  his  culture  and  to 

ni^J        '°  w'".'''f  "P'-op'-latlon  of  the  Indian  m  America  may  be  com- 

nirn7^*'.„  K."°u"®"-*"'.®*^'*.'y  """St  people  enjoy,  a  society  that  was  Im- 
^n^^tint^l^.«^^"''M^       "\^'»  "P«"««-  the  mdlanTkept 

m^»^^r»i  '°  perpetuate  a  culture  that  has  existed  since  time 

i  fnrf^2^""-,i''*  been  forced,  coaxed  and  disparaged  Into  adopting 

opS'KofXfndTan""  ^"'"^       '""^'^  1— "'-lly^ 

faJ^"^^'"'!!"'^  recognize  that  history  has  altered  their  pre-Columbian  exls- 
excl^.iJiv''  "  "1'"°^'''  ^""P      'he  world  where  they  once  llve^ 

exclusively.  In  order  to  survive  as  a  distinct  and  separate  entity  the  Lontem- 

ZnlnJ^n'^n  r^I'rl^'  implement  wa^s  of  work  ngwltwS  the 

Ts  ttrouK^Uon    ^    ^  ^  encompassing  the  Indian  world  One  way 

n  rulL'^n/""  '^"^'i  "  purpose  for  the  Indian  :  First,  education  must  be 
that  pZL««  ^h."''"''.'"  ''^  socioeconomic  conditions 

that  encompass  most  Indians.  Second,  ed.  on  mu.st  serve  as  a  tool  in  replac- 
ing the  stereotype.s.  myths.  Ignorances,  ana  prejudices  of  America  about  the 
SF^ht'i^  n "!k  '"t''  ""^""'i*  teachings.  A  study.  Mian  ^ M^^esota. 
Xflt!on^hit.  T^i.-n^.i'l*  °'  women  Voters,  states  on  economics  and 

Srh^  ,  *  °"      ^"^^  economic  level  In  the  state. 

Schools  give  negative  Images  of  Indians  or  do  not  mention  them  at  all.  Teachers 
are  mostly  white  and  middle  cla.ss.  Most  know  little  about  Indlan.s  Ve  Indian 
population  of  this  country  has  been  unjustly  excluded  from  Xe  won oml?  and 
educational  processes  available  to  the  dominant  society.  economic  ana 
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Indian  people  toduy  recognize  the  need  for  education.  Demands  are  being 
made  by  the  Indian  communities.  These  demands  must  be  positively  reacted 
to  by  the  educational  establishment. 

Amidst  the  growing  and  recognized  concerns  of  the  Minnesota  Indian  popula- 
tion Is  ihat  Institution  "Vocational  Education**.  An  Institution  that  has  never 
had  a  sensible  and  conslstant  policy  of  "Indian  education".  And  an  institution 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  1968  Law  number  90-576  that  mandates  the  state 
to  provide  Vocational  Education  services  based  on  the  "needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  the  Individual**  In  light  of  anticipated  job  opportunities. 

Fact :  Categorical  aids,  special  needs,  and  set  aside  monies  are  often  the  only 
monetary  sources  available  for  the  establishment  of  Vocational  Programs  cog- 
nizant of  the  needs  of  Indian  people. 

Fact:  In  many  Instances,  special  needs  programs  are  not  made  available  to 
India  a  people  nor  are  Local  Education  Agencies  aware  of  programs  or  monies 
for  programs. 

Fact :  The  Inclusion  of  representatives  of  the  Indian  population  In  the  proc- 
esses of  decision  making  and  management  of  Vocational  Education  Programs 
Is  nonexistent. 

Fact:  Of  the  100-f  Secondary  Vocational  Centers  In  Minnesota,  only  two  (2) 
are  located  on  or  near  an  Indian  community  and  serve  a  substantial  number  of 
Indian  students. 

Fact:  In  known  Instances.  Institutional  recruiters  or  counselors  avoid  con- 
tact with  the  Indian  High  School  student  by  not  bothering  to  visit  those  schools 
located  within  Indian  communities. 

Fact:  Most  administrative  and  teaching  personnel  are  not  sensitive  to  the 
special  needs  of  Indian  students.  Many  have  attitudes  racist  and  prejudicial 
In  nature.  One  Isolated  Instance  quotes  an  Instructor  as  publicly  saying  *  I  hate 
aU  Indians  and  nothing  will  ever  change  my  attitude.'* 

Fact :  No  Institution  has  created  si.^eclal  programs  or  special  facilities  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  the  Indian  student. 

Fact :  Recently  nine  (9)  Career  Education  Programs  were  piloted  In  Minne- 
sota, not  one  of  these  Special  Projects  was  located  In  a  school  that  had  a  signifi- 
cant Indian  population. 

Fact:  One  Area  Vocational  Institute  located  adjacent  to  an  Indian  com- 
munity and  near  the  White  Earth  Reservation  recently  made  a  state-wide  re- 
cruitment effort  to  fill  enrollment  for  1975,  while  providing  only  minimum 
efforts  to  recruit  and  enroll  local  Indian  students. 

Fact:  High  School  counselors  do  riot  Inform  the  Indian  student  about  Area 
Vocational  school  offerings  and  often  students  are  sent  to  out  of  State  BIA 
schools  rather  than  to  an  Area  Institution  near  the  Individual's  home  and  family. 

Fact:  In  many  Instances  enrollments  are  filled  or  stated  to  be  filled  when  an 
Indian  student  applies  for  admittance  at  an  Area  Vocational  Center. 

Fact :  Of  those  Area  Institutions  located  near  Indian  communities  less  than 
5%  of  total  enrollment  is  ol  Indian  ancestry. 

Fact :  The  dropout  or  push-out  rate  of  Indian  students  attending  Area  Institu- 
tions Is  anywhere  from  50%  to  100%  from  Institution  to  Institution. 

Fact:  One  Area  Institution  centrally  located  betw**en  the  White  Earth,  Rci 
Lake,  and  I-each  Lake  reservations  enrolled  only  12  Indian  students  out  of  a 
total  enrollment  of  more  than  200  students  In  1974. 

Fact  :<  Almost  all  advertising  and  school  brochures,  "selling  Vocational  Educa- 
tlon**  Include  nothing  that  appeals  to  or  makes  reference  to  the  Indian  student. 

Fact:  Minnesota  Area  Vocational  Technical  Institutes  show  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  over  19,000  for  1974,  of  this,  less  than  150  were  American  Indians. 

In  light  of  these  conditions  that  do  exist,  concerned  citizens  for  education,  and 
Indian  people  In  Minnesota  make  the  following  recommendations  that  should 
be  mandated  to  the  educational  system  and  the  division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education. 

1.  That  an  all  out  effort  be  made  to  recruit  and  employ  more  Indian  educa- 
tors In  all  segments  of  career  and  vocational  education. 

2.  That  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  develop  a  .section  to  deal  solely 
with  the  problem*?  and  needs  of  the  Indian  population. 

.3.  That  Vocational  Education  actively  Involve  local  Indian  citizenry  in  the 
implementation  of  Vocational  Education  programs. 

4.  That  all  institutions  develop  the  special  tools  needed  to  respond  to  meeting 
cultural  needs  of  the  Indian  student. 
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5.  That  a  national  \vld*»  Investljcatlon  l>e  made  Into  the  counseling  procedure 
and  the  human  skills  <|uallfleatlon  of  all  counselors,  l)oth  secondary  and  post 
secondary,  and  where  necessary,  Indian  i>eople  be  enij)loyed  to  provide  counsel- 
ing services. 

6.  That  the  United  States  Congress  mandate  a  coordination  by  the  United 
States  Deiwrtment  of  Education.  l>etween  Vocational  Education  Programs  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  .\ffalrs  of  the  United  States  I  department  of  Interior,  to 
minimize  dislocation  of  students  and  excessive  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  nation  and  to  uphold  the  Indian  student\s  right  to  be  educated  within  bis 
home  community. 

7.  That  In  all  in5tances  where  the  State  does  not  comply  to  laws  governing 
affirmative  action,  the  Federal  Government  withold  federal  monies  allocate<l  for 
State  Programs,  and  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  enforce 
all  policies  on  affirmative  action. 

8.  That  in  tho.<e  instances  where  state  and  local  agencies  allow  acts  of  racism 
or  prejudice  the  Unite<l  States  Government  assume  control  of  oi>erations  until 
such  acts  are  corrected  and  eliminated. 

To  summarize,  program  comiwnents  for  positi^  e  input  in  Indian  education  must 
be  extensively  developed  in  the  present  Minnesota  Vocational  Education  Struc- 
ture. The  key  to  a  more  meaningful  and  fulfilling  Vocational  Education  for  the 
Indian  student  is  to  attack  the  already  recognized  problems  note.  The  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  students  must  be  dealt  with  In  their  proper  perspective 
and  expanded  in  all  areas  of  the  Vocational-Technical  System.  The  educational 
system  in  the  state,  and  this  county  must  establish  a  precedence  for  program 
development  to  meet  the  need  of  the  Indian  student  and  t.ie  Indian  community. 
A  primary  factor  must  be  the  recognition,  involvement  and  input  of  Indian  people 
and  the  Indian  community. 


State  of  Minnesota, 
Department  of  Education, 
St.  Paul  Minn.,  July  25, 1974. 

Lloyd  Meeds. 

Cannon  House  Ofjlicc  Buildini;,  Washin0on,  D.C. 

On  Saturday.  July  13;  I  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  oversight  hearing 
held  on  HR  14454  in  the  Federal  Building  in  the  Twin  City  area.  It  was  most  edu- 
cational and  greatly  appreciated  by  myself  and  I  am  sure  others.  It  Is  gratifying 
to  know  that  men  like  yourself  and  other  members  of  your  committee  will  take 
the  time  to  hear  our  opinions  before  legislation  is  enacted  that  so  greatly  affects 
«?o  many  people.  It  restores  one's  confidence  in  our  form  of  government. 

.\khough  all  of  the  hearing  was  of  vital  importance,  because  of  my  responsi- 
bility. I  was  very  concerned  with  George  Goodwin's  testimony  regarding  voca* 
tional  education  for  the  Native  American.  A.":  I  stated  at  the  hearing.  I  am 
respon.«ible  for  the  administration  of  the  Part  B  set  asides  and  102-b  monies.  I 
have  spent  a  great  number  of  hours  since  the  set  aside  monies  became  available 
attempting  to  .serve  the  Native  American  in  Minnesota.  My  philosophy  has  been 
and  w*ill  continue  to  be,  until  I  am  proven  wrong,  that  the  request  for  vocational 
<3ervice  mu<«t  come  from  the  Indian  community.  I  am  not  going  to  sit  behind 
a  desk  at  the  State  Office  and  make  decisions  regarding  vocational  education  for 
Indians  ba.«sed  on  what  I  think  they  need.  In  fact,  it  is  my  under.standing  that  some 
of  the  funds  you  referred  to  have  been  transferred  directly  to  the  Indian  councils 
for  their  decision  as  to  use.  It  has  been  their  decision  not  to  use  these  funds  for 
vocational  education.  Much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  informing  the  various 
Indian  leaders  and  communities  what  our  monies  could  be  used  for,  how  we 
can  be  of  .(service,  and  encouraging  tir.em  to  apply.  I  feel  that  the  leaders  in  the 
Indian  conimunitie*?  have  been  well  informed  to  various  possibilitie.s.  Any  state* 
ment  to  the  effect  that  wo  1968  vocational  funds  had  been  used  for  thf  henerit  of  the 
Indians  in  the  State  is  completely  false  and  Mr.  Van  Tries  referred  to  some  of  the 
Indian  oroject*^  In  his  morning  pre.sentation. 

Mr.  George  Goodwin  is  relatively  new  in  his  present  leadership  role  and  I 
am  sure  is  not  aware  of  the  many  thines  that  are  going  on  at  present.  Mr. 
Goodwin  failed  to  mention  that  on  Tuesday.  Jijly  9.  a  number  o*  individuals 
from  the  State  Dei^artment.  Vocational  Education,  met  w*th  him  and  a  number 
of  others  of  his  tribe  and  approved  for  funfing  an  individual  that  would 
coordinate  all  of  the  adult  vocational  programming  for  the  tribe  that  he  repre- 
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sento.  There  wa»  no  problem  In  approving  once  the  commitment  was  made  on 
their  part  what  the  Individual  will  do  and  who  would  be  accountable  for  the 
Individual  activities.  I,  as  an  administrator  of  Federal  dollars*  insist  on  account- 
ability in  the  use  of  these  monies  so  that  I  may  be  accountable  to  Congress. 

There  was  a  concern  on  my  part  over  your  understanding  of  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Robert  Van  Tries  when  he  said  this  Is  the  first  we  have  heard  these 
statements  by  George  Goodwin.  He  was  concerned  that  he  was  being  asked  to 
comment  on  statements  which  you  had  In  written  form  before  you,  but  which 
he  did  not  have  In  front  of  him.  I  am  sure  he  meant  that  Mr.  Goodwin  had  not 
related  these  concerns  to  the  State  Department,  not  that  he»  Mr.  Van  Tries,  was 
not  aware  that  we  have  problems  In  Minnesota.  I,  personally  feel  that  Mr,  Van 
Tries  is  very  much  aware  of  these  concerns  and  has  leaned  on  me  very  hard 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  prod  me  and  my  office  to  do  more» 

Lastly,  yoor  crlleagues  spoke  in  i^owing  terms  of  the  leadership  In  your  state 
as  well  as  the  nation.  I  am  very  mudi  interested  in  knowing  of  names  of  Indl* 
vIduaLs  and/or  projects  that  I  could  visit  along  with  Indian  leaders  from 
Minnesota  to  come  up  with  new  and  better  ways  of  serving  the  Native  Americf.n 
population. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  restoring  my  faith  in  our  system  of  government. 

Hal  BiBKLAif d, 
CoordinatoTt  Special  Needs  Programs, 

Vocational-Technical  DiviHon, 


The  Miif nesota  Chippewa  Tkxbe, 
Cann  Lake,  Minn,,  September  2$,  iP7^. 

Congressman  Tjotd  Meeds, 
Cannon  House  OMo^  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DcAR  CoNOiESBMAN  McEDS :  This  letter  Is  In  reference  to  correspondence  you 
^ived  from  Mr.  Hal  BIrkland  of  the  Minnesota  Division  of  Vocational  £Mu* 
-atlon  dated  July  25. 1974. 

I  have  delayed  response  to  Mr.  BIrkland's  letter  because  we  had  a  proposal 
before  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Division  of  Vocational  Education  for  their  con- 
sideration. The  proposal  would  have  allowed  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  to 
employ  an  Adult  Vocational  Education  Coordinator.  I  felt  that  by  giving  Mr. 
BIrkland's  letter  the  type  of  response  that  It  truly  deserved,  our  chances  of 
getting  our  proposal  funded  would  be  minimal.  The  proposal  has  not  been 
funded  at  this  writing  and  appears  that  If  it  Is  funded,  the  restrictions  would 
l)e  80  prohibitive  that  we  would  not  want  to  accept  the  grant  award. 

Many  of  Mr.  BIrkland's  statements  not  only  confuse  me.  but  also  cause  one 
to  question  the  general  Intent  and  philosophy  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  toward  providing  Vocational  Educational  services  for  Minnesota's 
Indian  population.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  Mr.  BIrkland*^  recent 
actions  is  to  dUcredIt  myself,  my  congressional  testimony,  and  In  fact,  charge 
the  Tribal  organizations  of  Minnesota  with  poor  judgment  and  the  inability  to 
professionally  act  on  matters  pertaining  to  education.  In  defense  of  my  testimony 
and  my  position,  let  me  say  that  the  majority  of  my  statements  was  prepared 
from  April  18.  l.TTS  "Field  Study  on  Minority  Groups  Participation  In  Minnesota 
Area  Vocational  Technical  Institutes*'  by  the  division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  from  the  January  5,  1978  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
report  to  National  i  dvisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  BIrkland  is  inlnformed  about  the  status  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  its  involvemeit  In  education,  and  the  Indian  community's  aspiration 
toward  vocational  ed.tcatlon  programs.  Speaking  specifically  about  Mr.  BIrk- 
land's  comments  on  wh^t  he  perceives  his  job  to  be,  It  Is  proven  that  the  philoso- 
phy he  takes  toward  hU  job  In  fact  Isolates  him  from  those  he  has  been  charged 
the  responsibility  to  ser^e.  Because  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has 
failed  to  meet  Its  target  population  responsibilities  on  or  near  reservations,  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  Is  taking  a  leadership  role  at  Vocational  Education. 
Ironically,  rather  than  working  with  the  tribal  orgaaijcation.  the  division  is  con« 
stantly  taking  a  defensive  position. 

In  the  future.  It  is  quite  realistic  to  expect  the  Tribe  to  administer  those 
programs  that  are  In  existence  to  serve  the  Indian  population,  but  in  fact  do  not. 
Tribal  leadership  find  it  extremely  distasteful  when  federal  funds  appropriated 
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for  Indian  Mucation.  in  fart,  are  not  made  aware  of,  are  not  spent  properly 
and  tribal  leaders  are  not  involvt^d  on  a  decision  making  level  as  to  program 
appropriations. 

In  closing.  I  must  say  that  contrary  to  Mr.  Birkland's  statement  that  "Mr. 
George  Goodwin  is  relatively  new  in  the  present  leadership  role".  I  have  been 
actively  involved  in  education  and  employed  by  Indian  tribal  organizations  for 
over  ten  years. 

I  certainly  thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration  and  reallv  enjoved  the 
opportunity  to  testify  at  the  hearing  held  here  in  Minnesota. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Georqe  W  GooDWxr?, 

Executive  Director. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  GOODWIN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOE, 
MINNESOTA  CHIPPEWA  TRIBE,  CASS  LAKE,  MINN. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you 
for  letting  ine  put  my  statement  ahead  of  the  othei^s  on  the  agenda. 

I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  tribe  with 
headquarters  out  at  Cass  Lake. 

Our  total  meml)ership  in  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  tribe  is  about 
:iO.(H)0  membei-s.  Cass  Lake  is  the  headquarters. 

I  have  also  served  as  a  recent  officer  of  the  National  Conference  of 
American  Indians  which  recently  recognized  that  our  rate  of  unem- 
ployment on  the  reservation  today  exceeds  40  percent.  Our  high  school 
dropouts  are  still  nearly  100  percent,  in  many  areas. 

So  when  we  get  into  postsecondary  education  we  are  talking  about 
a  problem  that  arises  much  before  the  secondary  level. 

I  will  begin  niy  prepared  text. 

Mr.  QciE.  Can  you  summarize  it? 

Mr.  Goodwin-.  Okay.  fine.  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  facts  and  then 
some  reconmiendations. 

So,  1  on  page  3 ;  Categorical  aids,  special  needs  and  set-aside  moneys 
are  offon  the  only  monetary  sources  available  for  the  establishment  of 
vocational  programs  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  Indian  people. 

Fact ;  In  inany  instances  special  needs  programs  are  not  made  avail- 
able to  Indian  people  nor  are  local  education  agencies  aware  of  pro- 
grams or  moneys  for  programs. 

Fact ;  The  inclusion  of  representatives  of  the  Indian  population  in 
the  processes  of  decisionmaking  and  management  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  is  nonexistent. 

Fact ;  Of  the  100  plus  secondary  vocational  centers  in  Minnesota 
only  two  are  located  on  or  near  an  Indian  community  and  serve  a 
substantia!  number  of  Indian  students. 

Fact :  In  known  instances  institutional  recruiters  or  counselors  avoid 
cop.cact  with  the  Indian  high  school  student  by  not  bothering  to  visit 
those  schools  located  within  Indian  connnunities. 

Fact:  Most  administrative  and  teaching  pei-sonnel  are  not  sensitive 
to  the  sj)ecial  needs  of  Indian  students.  Many  have  attitudes  racist 
and  prejudicial  in  natme.  One  isolated  instance  quotes  an  instructor 
as  publicly  saying.  **I  hate  all  Indians  and  nothing  will  ever  change 
my  attitude." 

Fact :  Xo  institution  has  created  special  programs  or  special  facili- 
ties to  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  Indian  student. 
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Fact :  Recently  nino  C4ireer  education  programs  were  piloted  in  Min- 
nesota. Nut  one  of  these  special  projects  was  located  in  a  school  that 
had  a  significant  Indian  population. 

Fact:  One  area  vocational  institute  located  adjacent  to  an  Indian 
community  and  near  the  White  Earth  Reservation  recently  made  a 
statewide  recruitment  effort  to  fill  enrollment  for  1975  while  provid- 
ing only  niiniinuni  efforts  to  recruit  and  enroll  local  Indian  students. 

Fact:  High  school  counselors  do  not  inform  the  Indian  student 
about  area  vocational  school  offerings  and  often  students  are  sent  to 
out-of-state  BIA  schools  rather  than  to  an  area  institution  near  the 
individual's  home  and  family. 

Fact :  In  niany  instances  enrollments  are  filled  or  stated  to  be  filled 
when  an  Indian  student  applies  for  admittance  at  an  area  vocational 
center. 

Fact:  Of  those  area  institutions  near  Indian  communities  less  than 
r>  percent  of  total  enrollment  is  of  Indian  ancestry. 

Fact:  The  dropout  or  push-out  rate  of  Indian  students  attending 
area  institutions  is  anywhere  from  50  percent  to  100  percent  from 
institution  to  institution. 

Fact:  One  area  institution  centrally  located  between  the  White 
Ea-th,  Red  Lake  and  Leach  Lake  reservations  enrolled  only  12  Indian 
students  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  200  students  in  1974. 

Fact:  Almost  all  advertising  and  school  brochures  selling  voca- 
tional education  include  nothing  that  appeals  to  or  makes  reference 
to  the  Indian  student. 

Fact :  Minnesota  Area  Vocational  Technical  Institutes  show  a  total 
enrollment  of  over  19,000  for  1974;  of  this,  less  than  150  were  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

In  light  of  these  conditions  that  do  exist  concerned  citizens  for 
education  and  Indian  people  in  Minnesota  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations that  should  be  mandated  to  the  educational  system  and 
the  division  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

1.  That  an  all  out  effort  be  made  to  recruit  and  employ  more  Indian 
educators  in  all  segments  of  career  and  vocational  education. 

2.  That  the  division  of  vocational  education  develop  a  section  to 
deal  solely  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Indian  population. 

3.  That  vocational  education  actively  involve  local  Indian  citizenry 
in  the  implementation  of  vocational  education  programs. 

4.  That  all  institutions  develop  the  special  tools  needed  to  respond 
to  meeting  cultural  needs  of  the  Indian  student. 

5.  Thac  a  national  wide  investigation  be  made  into  the  counseling 
procedures  and  the  human  skills  qualification  of  all  counselors,  both 
secondary  and  postsecondary,  and  where  necessary,  Indian  people  be 
employed  to  provide  counsehng  services. 

6.  That  the  U.S.  Congress  mandate  a  coordination  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education,  between  vocational  education  programs  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  to 
minimize  dislocation  of  students  and  excessive  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  and  to  uphold  the  Indian  student's  right  to  be  educated 
within  his  home  community. 

7.  That  in  all  instances  where  the  State  does  not  comply  with  laws 
governing  affirmative  action  the  Federal  Government  withhold 
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Federal  niomxs  allwated  for  State  proprrams  and  that  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Kducation  enforce  all  policies  on  affirmative  action. 

8.  That  in  those  instances  where  State  and  local  agt»rcies  allow  acts 
of  racisni  or  prejudice  the  U.S.  Government  assume  control  of  opera- 
tions until  such  acts  are  corrected  and  eliminated. 

To  summarize,  program  components  for  positive  ir.put  in  Indian 
education  must  be  extensively  developed  in  the  present  Mii>nesota  voca- 
tional education  structure. 

The  key  to  a  more  meaningful  and  fulfilling  vocational  educiJtion 
for  the  Indian  student  is  to  attack  the  already  reco/rnized  problems 
now.  *  ' 

The  special  educational  needs  of  Indian  students  must  be  dealt 
\yith  in  their  proper  perspective  and  expanded  in  all  areas  of  the  voca- 
tional-technical system. 

The  educational  system  in  the  State  and  this  country  must  establish 
a  precedence  for  program  development  to  meet  the  need  of  the  Indian 
student  and  the  Indian  community. 

A  primary  factor  must  be  the  recognition,  involvement  and  input 
of  Indian  people  and  the  Indian  community. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  my  very  brief  statement, 

Mr.  puiE.  Thank  you  very  much,  George. 

Chairman  Perkin-r.  I  wish  to  compliment  you  and  certainly  pay 
tribute  to  Lloyd  Meeds,  who  has  dr-  such  a  wonderful  job  on  bt^half 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  difficult  to  visL.^nze  that  you  have  conditions  like 
that  in  existence  today  on  reservations  in  this  country, 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  would  say  that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  we  defer  to  Lloyd  Meeds  for  leadership 
on  Indians.  He  has  taken  the  lead  on  that  and  is  very  knowledgeable 
on  It.  I  respect  him  for  it.  We  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  ask  Bob  Van  Tries  about  the  Indians  and  the  State  De- 
partment because  he  mentioned  Will  Antell.  Bob,  who  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Vak  Tries.  One  of  our  field  instructors  is  an  Indian.  I  think 
there  is  a  lady — I  don't  know  how  many  people  are  in  the  Indian 
education  section — but  I  know  there  is  a  la<^y  in  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  question  many  of  these  things  happening. 
I  think  we  had  a  board  meeting  last  Monday  in  which  several  Indians 
appeared  on  the  agenda. 

I  would  ix)int  out  to  the  committee  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
any  of  this  information  has  come  to  our  attention — has  been  at  this 
hearing.  We  have  had  no  communication  of  tins  type,  to  our  division. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  have  had  a  twofold  impact.  A  while  back  there 
wasn't  an  Indian  in  the  State  department  of  education,  nc^  c^e  Could 
you  tell  us  what  effect  that  had  ?  I  only  know  Will  Antol!.  He  is  a  really 
tremendous  person,  in  mv  book. 

Mr.  GoonwiK.  I  think  the  impact  of  Indian  education  has  come  from 
the  Indians  themselves  demanding  that  many  of  the  wrongs  be  cor- 
rected. We  have  seen  a  greater  involvement  on  the  local  level  with  the 
help  of  Indian  education  committees  and  parents*  groups  in  school 
districts,  causing  the  State  to  get  involved  in  education. 

This  State  wouldn't  do  anything  to  improve  education  for  Indians 
unless  there  were  Federal  funds.  On  their  own  initiative  I  am  sure 
f  li<;  State  of  Minnesota  would  never  have  done  anything. 

Mr,  QriR.  Lloyd? 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Yt'S,  1  am  going  to  address  my  questions,  some  of  them, 
to  the  assistant  superintendent. 

Are  you  in  any  way  disputing  that  what  he  says  is  a  fact,  that  of  the 
area  institii^ions  located  near  Indian  communities,  less  than  5  percent 
total  enrollment  is  of  Indian  ancestry?  Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  I  am  not  disputing  anything  because  I  have  never 
heard  is  before. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  said  this  is  the  first  time  you  heard  about  some  of 
these  things? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  This  is  the  first  time  this  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Mn  Meeds.  If  this  is  true  then  I  am  appalled  that  this  is  the  first 
time  you  heard  about  it. 
Mr.  Van  Tries.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Because  as  I  recall  there  are  rather  specific  requirements 
for  distribution  of  funds.  One  of  them  is  areas  of  high  unemployment, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Steioer.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  just  heard  this  gentleman.  Did  you  just  learn  that 
Indian  communities  have  very  high  unemployment? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  I  think  in  my  testimony  this  morning,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, I  gave  you  some  examples  of  moneys  which  were  channeled  into 
Indian  communities  of  special  needs  moneys  and  Vocational  Act 
moneys  of  1968. 

Mr.  Meeds.  How  do  we  come  up  with  the  5  percent  total  enrollment 
in  these  schools  near  Indian  communities? 

What  is  being  done  by  those  schools?  Are  there  any  outreach  pro- 
grams at  all  ?  Could  you  tell  us  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Bucki*\nd.  I  am  Hal  Buckland,  cordinator  of  the  set-aside  dol- 
lars for  the  State  Department.  Yes,  there  are  Outreach  programs.  In 
fact  last  Thursday,  the  day  before  yesterday,  we  had  agreed  to  place  a 
person  in  the  area  vocational  school  that  is  located  near  one  of  the  res- 
ervations which  would  actively  recruit  and  counsel  the  individuals. 

Also  the  one  school  near  a  reservation,  Whitehurst  Reservation — we 
do  have  problems.  There  is  no  question  that  there  are  problems.  But 
those  communities  around  Indian  reservations  are  the  most  prejudicial. 

Mr.  Meeds.  They  ai*e  prejudiced.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Buckland.  This  accounts  for  some  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Unfortunately  we  are  short  of  time. 

But  has  anything  been  done  under  the  Indian  Education  Act  in  vo- 
cational education?  Have  they  made  any  applications  at  your  school 
districts?  Do  any  of  your  area  vocational  schools  have  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  funds? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  Never  had  any  Education  Act  funds.  We  used  all 
vocational  funds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  am  not  much  of  a  mathematician.  But  this  looks  to  me 
like  a  little  over  IV2,  15/ioo*^s  percent  of  all  enrollment  in  your  area 
technical  vocational  schools  is  Indian  in  this  whole  State.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  I  can't  give  you  the  percentage.  But  we  can  look 
it  up. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  the  1974  enrollment  
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Mr.  Meeds.  150  out  of  20,000,  about.  That  is  about  0.15  richt? 
Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Meeds,  What  is  the  total  Indian  population  of  the  state? 
^5  000    ^^^^'^^"^'^  According  to  the  1970  census  it  was  about  24,000, 

Mr.  QuiE.  About  three  million  nine  population  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Meeds.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  coming  to  testify,  Geor<ye, 
and  giving  us  this  information.  ^ 

It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  your  stat^  agencies  have  got  cO  find 
ways  to  get  to  Indians  with  vocational  education  programs.  If  you 
smiply  sit  back  and  wait  for  them  it  isn't  going  i:o  happen.  You  have 
got  to  get  some  out-reach. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Kirro.  My  name  is  Larry  Kitto.  I  am  a  member  of  the  state 
advisory  council. 


Mr.  KiTTO.  I  am  from  Kamiji,  Minnesota. 
Mr.  QuiE.  Are  you  Indian  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes.  I  am  a  Sioux.  I  am  originally  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Meeds,  We  will  expect  you  to  exercise  a  stronger  voice  in  that 
advisory  council. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  call  four  people  together  here, 
two  from  Michigan*  two  from  Minnesota? 

Bill  Hemsey,  Winona  area  technical  school  director,  and  Edward 
Dunn,  director  of  vocational  technical  school.  Red  Wing. 

And  we  will  call  on  Carlo  Barbcri  fiom  Mount  Pleasant  public 
schools  m  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  and  James  Hanneman,  who  \is  a 
consultant  in  agricultural  trades  and  industrial  education  in  the 
Oakland  Intermediate  School  District,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

If  those  people  would  come  up  here  all  at  ^nce,  not  all  talking  at  the 
same  time. 

I  would  like  to  do  that  because  you  can  all  get  a  crack  at  the  time. 

If  you  folks  would  like  to  do  a  little  bit  of  checking  to  see  how  you 
would  like  to  go  through  this,  we  aren't  out  of  time  at  all  but  we  can 
have  a  little  more  time  this  way. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ilemsey  follows ;] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wiluam  L.  Hemsey,  Director,  Winona  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Institute,  Winona,  Minnesota 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  as  amended 
in  3968,  wa»  iv  assist  States  *'to  maintain,  extend,  anu  improve  existing  programs 
of  vocational  education".  It  was  also  the  intent  to  use  funds  in  assisting  States 
to  develop  new  programs  which  would  serve  the  needs  of  youth  and  persons  of 
all  ages. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  since  its  enactment,  the  Minnesota  vocational-tech- 
nical education  systom  has,  in  my  opinion,  utilized  Federal  funds  for  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended.  It  has,  therefore,  strengthened,  expanded  and 
improved  the  overall  quality  of  vocational  education  within  our  state. 

Reviewing  also  the  progress  over  the  past  years,  we  definitely  have  come  a 
long  way  in  the  construction  of  vocational  buildings  and  programs  throughout 
Minnesota.  Construction  priOi'  to  the  time  of  enactment  was  virtually  nonexistent. 
We  have  progresse<l  from  abandoned  elementary  school  buildings,  basements  and 
other  sub  standard  facilities  to  buildings  which  lend  themselves  to  the  practical 
and  functional  approach  nf  vocational-technical  education.  The  building  in 
Winona,  as  well  as  others  in  Minnesota,  was  constructed  to  provide  fiexibility  in 
programs  and  designed  to  ser\.^  all  types  of  individuals  including  the  physically 
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handicapped.  (No  8tep«  were  built  into  the  building,  allowing  mobility  by  wheel- 
chairs or  crutches,)  The  actual  amount  of  Federal  funds  allocated  by  the  Voca- 
tional Act  was  relatively  small ;  however,  It  did  provide  enough  impetus  for  new 
construction.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  every  cent  of  Federal  monies  for  con- 
struction was  used  by  Minnesota  with  the  State  contributing  50%  of  Its  own 
fund  for  this  purpose.  While  attending  vocational  conferences  held  In  other  states 
I  am  amazed  by  statements  of  grandeur  from  pseudo  vocational  educators  de- 
scribing their  post-secondary  programs  and  facilities.  However,  upon  actually 
visiting  the  Institutions,  I  found  (hat  vocational  programs  were  overshadowed 
by  a  strong  academic  approach.  In  some  cases  the  vocational  courses  were  the 
only  ones  being  held  In  submarginal  facilities  with  obsolete  equipment ;  yet  the 
campus  was  full  of  new  buildings,  I  am  convinced,  and  pleased  to  report,  that 
Federal  monies  used  by  the  Minnesota  Vocational-Technical  Institutes  were 
channeled  toward  sound  vocational  programs  that  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  all 
age  groups.  In  addition  to  the  regular  day  programs,  the  Institutes  offer  many 
and  varied  types  of  classes.  For  example,  those  that  make  use  of  the  physical 
plant  in  Winona  are:  Agricultural  Extension,  Adult  Education,  Apprenticeship 
TralnlQf  Special  Education,  Minnesota  Safety  Council  Training,  Corporate 
Training,  Special  Shop  Courses  for  Winona  State  College,  and  Trade  Extension. 
Exposure  at  high  school  level  to  vocational  pursuits,  which  may  include  taking 
several  vocational  courses,  should  be  exploratory  in  nature;  but  the  real  guts  of 
training  has  to  rest  with  the  post-secondary  vocational-technical  Institutes. 

I  believe  that  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institutes  In  Minnesota  wlil  re- 
main committed  to  directly  preparing  individuals  for  the  real  world  of  work. 
We  shall  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  as  Indicated  by  their  interests 
and  abllltle.s  and  continue  to  provide  flexibility  In  our  programs.  Over  the  past 
ten  years  we  have  also  shown  a  strong  concern  for  Manpower  training.  We  now 
have  established  definite  guidelines  of  what  we  are  able  to  do,  effectively  and 
efficiently  carrying  out  Manpower  programs.  It  is  my  hope  that  under  the  new 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.  CETA),  that  the  Area  Vocational 
Institutes  will  play  a  major  roll  In  conducting  job  related  training.  It  would  be 
ray  suggestion  that  CETA  capitalize  on  the  ninny  years  of  experience  which  can 
be  provided  by  vocational  educators.  It  would  be  economically  unsound  to  modify 
drastically  the  delivery  system  which  now  provides  occupational  training  for  the 
unemployed,  under-employed  and  handicapped.  For  more  than  ten  years  Man- 
power programs  have  succes.sfully  been  coordinated  through  the  joint  effort  of 
local  employment  office.^,  community  action  agencies  and  others.  Training  pro- 
grams definitely  should  be  tied  to  institutions  where  the  programs  presently 
exist. 

The  Vocational  Act  of  1*^,  and  as  amended  In  1968.  has  definitely  given  Voca- 
tional Education  the  long  needed  boost  to  stimulate  a  sound  and  practical  means 
of  education  which  is  geared  to  providing  saleable  skills. 

STATEMENT  OF  WIIUAM  L.  HEMSEY,  DIRECTOR,  WINONA  AREA 
VOCATIONAIrTECHNICAI  INSTITUTE,  WINONA,  MINN. 

Mr.  Hemsey.  I  am  Bill  ITomsov.  n^f-n  director  at  Winona.  Jlinn.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  meet  with  this  distin^iished  proiip.  It  is  a 
n]pp.s::re  for  me  to  bo  here  today. 

I  have  a  two-pa^re-and-a-half  statement  to  read.  It  is  brief,  concise. 
I  think  we  can  take  it  from  there. 

That  is  it. 

Mr.  QuiE,  Thank  yon. 

Will  each  of  yon  make  a  snmmarv  ? 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Mjolsness  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Mjolsn'ess.  Superintendent 
OF  Schools.  Red  Wino.  Minn. 

The  Red  Wing  School  System  has  for  three  years  conducted  an  exemplary  pro- 
gram  In  career  education.  The  project  was  partially  funded  under  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
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Changing  needs  of  life  and  rapidly  changing  requirements  in  the  world  ot  work 
require  that  schools  integrate  career  development  into  the  learning  experiences 
of  all  youth.  Staft  members  and  community  representatives  who  partici|>ated  in 
the  planning  of  the  exemplary  proposal  agreed  that  the  career  education  theme 
could  be  applied  in  four  areas : 

1.  The  elementary  school  will  focus  on  developing  positive  self  concepts  and 
attitudes  toward  work  as  well  as  familiarizing  students  with  a  variety  of 
occupations. 

2.  The  junior  high  school  will  be  exploratory  in  nature  and  will  provide  hands- 
on  experience  in  occupational  skills.  Si)ecial  units  of  study  will  be  prepared  to 
provide  career  information  and  a  career  decision-making  simulation  will  be 
planned  for  all  students. 

3.  The  senior  high  school  will  emphasize  the  continuation  of  exploratory  ex- 
I)erienc«'S,  pre-vocational  skills  and  work  skills  developed  through  simulated  and 
actual  work  experiences.  Cooperative  work-study  programs  will  be  expanded  and 
career  informatioti  'inters  will  be  established  in  the  various  subject  matter 
departments. 

4*  A  plan  to  serve  special  needs  of  Indian  students  will  be  instituted.  The 
overall  design  of  the  program  was  aimed  at  redirecting  the  staff  through  an  in- 
service  training  program.  Community  involvement  was  to  be  a  significant  part  of 
the  program. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  ACTIVrnES  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

1.  All  Staff  members  have  engaged  in  a  career  education  in-service  training 
program. 

2.  Special  writing  teams  have  prepared  curriculum  materials  and  guidelines 
that  Integrate  career  education  In  the  language  arts  and  social  studies  in 
grades  K-12. 

3.  Work  experiences  for  senior  high  school  students  have  been  expanded  and 
credit  is  awarded  towards  graduation. 

4*  Cooperative  work-study  programs  in  distributive  education  and  trade  and 
industry  have  been  added  to  the  high  school  curriculum. 

5.  A  summer  work-study  program  was  provided  for  Indian  students. 

6.  A  combination  career  exploration  and  work  release  program  was  instituted 
for  junior  high  age  students  who  did  not  Tunctlon  satisfactorily  in  the  main- 
stream class  schedule. 

7.  A  plan  for  teachers  to  work  in  local  industry  has  been  implemented. 

8.  A  variety  of  instructional  materials  including  dims,  recordings,  slides,  books 
and  pamphlets  concerning  careers  and  decision-making  about  one's  future  have 
been  purchased  and  made  available  to  students  and  teachers. 

9.  Several  Explorer  Scout  groups  were  initiated  within  the  community  to  give 
students  additional  career  information  from  resource  persons. 

10.  A  community  resource  guide  was  compiled  that  provides  information  about 
local  Jobs  and  how  to  obtain  assistance  from  local  employment  firms. 

11.  Hundreds  of  volunteers  have  made  presentations  to  classes  about  their 
work,  served  on  advisory  committees  and  contributed  to  instructions  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Widespread  use  of  field  trips  to  industties  and  business  provided  first 
hand  occupational  knowledge. 

12.  An  expanded  community  education  program  emphasized  continuing  edu- 
cation in  occupational  .skills  and  personal  development. 

13.  Several  cooperative  instructional  ventures  were  initiated  between  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  area  vocational-technical  in.^titute. 

14.  A  career  education  booklet  was  prepared  by  a  Red  Wing  teacher  and 
jointly  published  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  and  tlie  Red  Wing 
School  District.  The  booklet  was  written  to  assist  educators,  school  board  mem- 
l)erfi  and  other  interested  citizens  in  developing  career  education  programs  in 
their  communities. 

15.  All  Red  Wing  School  Staff  members  participated  in  an  evaluation  proce- 
dure developed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  administered  by  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Education. 

16.  Student  achievement  and  attitudes  were  meai«ured  and  compared  to  a  con- 
trol group. 
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1.  That  career  education  be  integrated  in  all  sTibject  area^  ratler  than  in  just 
vocational  type  classes. 

2.  That  teacher  preparing  institutions  include  career  education  :n  training 
programs  for  teachers. 

3.  That  funding  be  provided  for  staff  In-serrice  training  and  instructional  aids 
relating  to  career  education  be  available 

4.  That  federal  funding  for  career  education  be  made  available  through 
sources  other  than  vocational  education.  The  career  education  program  is  broad 
in  scope  and  encompas^'cs  many  disciplines  oth^r  than  vocational  education 
The  funding  received  through  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  its  amendments 
should  be  used  specifically  for  't'ocational  education  pn>^:ranis.  However,  if  funds 
cannot  be  made  available  through  other  federal  programs,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  program  continue  with  funds  provided  by  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963. 

STATiaiEirr  of  dr.  D.  B.  MJOLSHISS,  SUFilSIFrEHBEirr  OF 
SCHOOLS^  BED  WIBG,  MDW.,  FRESERTZD  3Y  EDWAKI)  DITTO. 
DIBECTOE,  VOCATIONAL  TECHinCAI  SCHOOL  BED  WIHO, 

Mr.  DcNN.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committ^  for  thb  opportunity 
to  be  heard  today  and  to  pve  terst  imony. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  statement  here  is  by  Superintendent  Dan 
Mjolsness.  Is  is  going  to  be  going  in  under  his  name  f 

Mr.  DuxN.  Right.  The  statement  will  be  going  in  under  the  super- 
intendent's name.  Dr.  D.  B.  Mjolsness.  He  couldn't  be  here. 

However,  I  am  affiliated  primarily  with  the  secondary  education. 
We  have  an  expert  here  today.  Her  name  is  Pat  Anns.  This  is  a  little 
background.  Pat  is  a  first-grade  teacher  at  Red  Wing.  She  is  active  as 
a  consultant  for  career  ed  at  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  secondary 
levels. 

She  did  workshops  throughout  the  State  as  well  as  Michigan.  Ohio. 
Montana.  She  is  also  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  propagation 
of  a  little  booklet  which  some  of  you  are  looking  at. 

Pat,  I  will  turn  it  over  to  you  to  tell  about  the  program. 

Ms.  Anxs.  Thank  you.  I  am  privileged  to  represent  Red  Wing.  The 
fundamental  concept  of  career  education  is  that  all  education  experi- 
ences, curriculum  instniction  and  counseling  should  be  geared  to  prep- 
aration for  the  ecc  lomic  independence  and  appreciation  for  the  dig- 
nity of  work. 

Red  Wing  was  one  of  the  eight  exemplar}*  projects  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  We  tried  to  develop  the  same  concept  of  the  educationr.l 
experiences  beginning  with  kiuuetgarten  or  before,  the  very  early 
childhood,  sroing  on  through  adult  education  and  through  their  entire 
life. 

We  try  to  eliminate  these  artificial  separations  betweer.  thing?  aca- 
demic and  things  vocational.  So  that  bv  the  time  a  student  reaches  the 
12th  grade  he  should  be  able  to  plan  the  next  step  m  his  development 
with  ease  and  self-siitisfaction. 

Under  the  career  ed  concept,  a  child's  academic  subjects  now  become 
lelevant  to  his  future  life. 

It  used  to  bo  that  the  first  grade  teacher  prepared  the  child  for  the 
second  grade,  second  grade  for  third  and  so  on. 
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No  longer  is  this  true.  Career  ed  really  is  not  conceived  to  replace 
or  to  be  in  addition  to  any  other  disciplines  that  exist  today.  But  it  is 
an  attitude  to  make  the  educational  subjects  more  meaningful  and  rele- 
vant to  the  individual  through  the  structuring  around  the  career  de- 
velopment theme. 

This  is  only  3  years  old  in  Mmnesota.  I  don't  think  you  can  judge 
a  program  until  the  children  who  have  started  out  in  it  have  reached 
the  senior  high  level. 

As  a  classroom  teacher  I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  funding  it  would  not  let  a  program  end  that  has  had  the  impac* 
that  career  education  has  had  on  the  children  of  Minnesota  in  the  last  3 
years. 

I  thought  Mr.  Van  Tries'  idea  of  having  a  new  title  under  funding 
probably  was  very  superior. 
Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Hanneman? 
[Information  submitted  by  Mr.  Hanneman.] 

Michigan  OcctPATioNAL  Education  Association  Rhx:ommendations 

1.  A  better  balance  on  State  Advisory  Councils  by  Including  elementary,  sec 
ondary»  and  post-secondary  education  representaUves  and  studen: 
representatives. 

2.  Placement  and  follow-up  should  be  separated  to  ensure  appropriate  fulfill- 
ment of  each  activity.  Follow-up  should  be  a  rigorous  evalualiuii,  not  simply  a 
census. 

3.  Student  organizations  should  receive  special  emphasis  at  state  and  national 
levels  to  guarantee  maximum  benefits  from  these  vital  educational  adjuncts. 

4.  Useful  changes  and  pertinent  Innovations  should  be  fostered  within  educa- 
tion Itself  rather  than  adapting  techniques  from  business  and  Industry. 

5.  Increased  multi-media  materials  should  be  prepared  for  use  with  all  com- 
munity components  so  awareness,  understanding,  and  support  of  the  public 
may  be  Increased. 

6.  All  educa*^o)s  should  receive  appropriate  Information  about  occupational 
education  both  ror  profp.*!slonal  awareness  and  for  Implications  in  their  own 
teaching,  no  matter  what  their  subject. 

7.  Private  schools  under  state  supervision  should  be  eligible  for  program  fund- 
ing when  It  contributes  to  the  pro-am  goals  of  the  state. 

8.  Stipends  for  students  when  they  are  unable  to  enroll  In  programs  because 
of  financial  limitations,  should  be  included  In  the  forthcoming  legislation. 

MiCHiOA?^  Personnel  and  Guipance  Association — PosmoN  Paper  on  Career 
Education  for  Michioan  Youth 

introduction 

The  career  education  movement  Is  currently  a  major  force  for  change  In  the 
field  of  education.  The  approach  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  to  propose  broad,  general 
statements  about  career  education  to  stimulate  local  school  units  to  develop 
tailored  career  education  programs  which  arc  appropriate  for  their  own  students 
and  for  their  '^"•n  sch<M»i  and  community  setting.  This  approach  to  the  development 
of  career  education  Is  both  a  difficult  and  an  exciting  challenge  for  It  means  that 
school  staffs  have  considerable  freedom  to  develop  specialized  career  education 
programs  but  also  It  means  that  these  staffs  have  mpjor  responsibility  ^r  the 
quality  of  these  programs.  Such  an  opportunity  requires  careful  rnalysis  by  each 
educational  professional  group  of  the  specific  role  which  It  can  have  In  the  career 
education  thrust. 

OGRE  CAREER  EDUCATION  CONCEPTS 

Although  .sjjeclfic  career  education  guidelines  are  not  being  proposed  at  the  na- 
tional and  state  level,  a  number  of  general  career  education  concepts  have  been 
communicated.  These  concepts  can  provide  a  starting  point  for  local  program  plan- 
ning. The  following  are  some  of  the.se  concepts : 
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1.  Career  Education  Should  Permeate  the  Total  Education  Process.^This  means 
that  -areer  education  will  be  part  of  all  educational  experiences  aiid,  therefore, 
the  responsibility  of  all  school  personnel. 

2.  Career  Education  is  Intended  to  Maximicc  the  Range  of  Options  Open  to 
All  StudcntB.^U  the  goal  of  career  education  Is  to  maximize  options,  It  is  crucial 
that  each  rtudent  develop  a  belief  In  his  or  her  capacity  to  make  many  positive 
contributions  through  work  and  to  achie\e  personal  fulfillment  through  living 
choices. 

3.  Career  is  Viewed  m  Any  Meaningful  Activity  in  u:hich  an  Individual  En- 
gages.— Career  education  Is  concerned  with  more  than  paid  work  activity.  Such 
activities  as  parenthood,  volunteer  service  and  leisure  time  pursuits  are  Incor- 
porated In  the  definition  of  career.  This  means  that  students  will  need  assistance 
In  exploring  the  wide  rangD  of  career  roles  which  ere  available  to  them  In 
American  society. 

4.  Career  Education  is  On-going  and  Developmental  in  Sature. — Career  educa- 
tion Is  a  continuous  developmental  process.  The  quality  of  career  development  at 
any  imint  in  an  individual's  life  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which 
he  has  received  In  the  past.  Therefore,  career  education  should  continue  from 
pre-school  through  sdnlthood. 

5.  Career  Education  should  be  Individualized  and  should  be  Flexible. — Careor 
education  should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Individual  students  and  should 
allow  them  the  flexibility  to  change  educational  directions  as  they  make  various 
career  decisions.  This  also  Implies  that  career  education  should  occur  in  a  climate 
of  successful  experiences  which  are  conducive  to  growth, 

6.  Career  Education  Recognizes  that  the  Family  is  a  Major  Influence  on  the 
Career  Development  of  Students. — The  family  Is  probably  the  single  greatest 
Influence  upon  career  development.  Therefore,  career  education  n'.*eds  to  focus  on 
the  family  and  to  assist  parents  in  the  process  of  assisting  the  career  develop- 
ment and  education  of  their  children. 

7.  Career  Education  Stresses  the  Importance  of  Self-Development  in  Successful 
Career  OrrrJopmrnf.— Self-development,  that  is  the  development  and  understand- 
ing or  abilities,  interests,  values,  needs,  life  style  and  self-concept,  is  a  life  long 
process  which  facilitates  satisfying  career  decisions.  If  an  individual  is  truly 
to  consider  a  wide  range  of  occupational  roles  and  commit  energy  to  obtaining 
desired  roles,  he  must  first  develop  a  belief  In  his  own  capabilities  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  type  of  life  which  will  be  most  satisfying  to  him. 

8.  Career  Education  Requires  School  and  Community  Collaboration. — If  career 
education  Is  to  be  succes.*iful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  all  students,  major  coopera- 
tion will  be  necessary  among  the  school,  business  and  Industry,  and  the  commu- 
nity, e.g..  community  colleges.  M.E.S.C.,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agencies. 
This  will  be  necessary  both  for  stating  goals  and  for  marshalling  resources  for 
career  education. 


THE  BOLE  OP  THE  COUNSEtOR  IX  CARL'EB  El>rCATION 

Career  education.  If  it  Is  to  be  on-going  and  comprehensive,  will  require  major 
input  from  every  education  professional  group.  Counselors,  as  members  of  guid- 
ance and  student  personnel  programs  within  schools,  will  need  to  re-evaluate 
their  current  role  In  light  of  career  education  concepts.  There  is  much  in  the 
current  role  and  training  of  counselors  which  facilitates  their  Involvement  in 
the  career  education  thrust.  The  following  functions  might  be  strengthened 
and/or  initiated  within  the  role  of  counselors.  The  level  of  Involvement  would 
depend  however  upon  the  co"n<?pler'2  trutiting.  background  and  sktiu  and  th^ 
local  setting. 

1.  On-Ooing,  Direct  Developmental  Services  to  Students. — A  core  function  of 
the  counselor  has  been  direct  counseling  services  to  students  either  Individually 
or  in  small  groups.  The  goals  of  career  education  strongly  supports  the  continua- 
tion of  these  counseling  services  with  speclflc  emphasis  on  helping  students 
develop  a  positive  view  of  themselves,  learn  decision  making  skills  and  explore 
various  life  options  which  are  available  to  them.  Counseling  is  an  effective  pro- 
cedure for  helping  students  Introspect  I  vely  measure  their  values,  life  style,  and 
need.o  according  to  the  flexible  and  individual  decisions  necessary  to  cope  in 
society. 

2.  Supportive  Guidnnre  SerHer  to  Assist  Students  in  Career  Planntng. — Tradi- 
tionally, the  guidance  program  has  been  responsible  for  providing  services  which 

O    'Vide  informatljn  about  the  world  of  work,  educational  opportunities  and  stu- 
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dent  characteristics  which  can  provide  a  basis  for  student  decision-making,  plan* 
ning  and  placement.  These  services  acquire  Increased  Importance  with  the  current 
stress  for  continuous  career  planning  assistance  for  all  students, 

3.  Leadership  in  Defining  Career  Development  Objectives  —Effective  career 
education  programs  will  need  to  be  bailed  on  program  objectives  which  are  com- 
jwitlble  with  existing  information  about  the  career  development  process.  Knowl- 
edge of  research  and  theor.*  related  to  career  development  Is  a  core  emphasis  In 
counselor  education  programs.  There foi*e,  school  counselors  can  provide  major 
assistance  to  the  entire  school  staff  In  the  development  of  career  education 
objectives. 

4.  Consultation  on  Career  Development. — Effective  career  education  relies  on 
the  extent  to  which  all  Individuals  Involved  In  the  career  education  program  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  career  development  process  and  of  educational 
procedures  which  can  facilitate  this  process.  School  counselors,  because  of  their 
understanding  of  the  career  development  process,  can  provide  assistance  to  other 
program  staff  In  this  area  through  direct  consultation,  cooperative  program 
efforts,  coordination,  or  In-service  training, 

5.  Consultation  on  the  Curriculum  Development  Process. — Teachers  and  cur- 
riculum specialists  will  need  assistance  in  developing  school  curricula  which 
are  relevant  to  the  current  and  future  world  of  work  which  the  students  will 
enter  upon  completion  of  the  school  experience.  Counselors,  because  of  their 
continuous  contact  with  students  and  the  woild  of  work»  can  provide  insights 
to  curriculum  developers.  Their  specific  role  would  be  to  facilitate  change  through 
communicating  the  need  for  change,  through  encouraging  Interaction  and  discus- 
sion among  staff  and  through  describing  available  activities  and  resources, 

6.  Leadership  in  Community  Organization, — Implementation  of  a  broad  com- 
prehensive career  education  program  requires  the  use  of  community  resources 
iucluding  volunteers,  parents,  community  groups  and  representatives  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  A  major  role  of  the  counselor  should  be  that  of  community 
organizer.  The  counselor  can  Identify  community  members  who  can  contribute 
to  the  career  education  program  and  coordinate  the  utilization  of  these  In- 
dividuals within  the  program, 

7.  Insure  Individualization  of  the  Leamini;  Process. — If  career  education  is 
to  be  effective,  it  must  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  Individual  students.  This 
Is  because  career  development  depends  on  the  development  of  self  and  on 
providing  learning  experiences  which  allow  for  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  special  aptitudes  and  Interests,  The  counselor  jan  act 
as  a  consultant  to  teachers  to  help  them  understand  student  needs  and  to 
tailor  Individualized  learning  experiences  to  meet  these  needs, 

8.  Consultation  on  Learning  Climates, — The  counselor  can  become  a  con- 
sultant on  the  development  of  learning  climates,  within  the  classroom,  the 
total  school  building,  and  the  community  which  support  the  development  of  a 
positive  view  of  self.  This  consultation  will  Include  the  collection  of  information 
about  student  needs  and  feedback  to  other  school  staff  about  the  extent  to  which 
th^  school  organization  and  learning  opportunities  are  meeting  the  needs  of 
sMiients, 

d.  Involvement  in  the  Evaluative  Process, — On-going  program  evaluation  Is 
crucial  to  the  career  education  program.  Evaluation  should  be  concerned  with 
program  effectiveness  and  the  continuous  appraisal  of  the  appropriateness  of 
the  career  education  program  for  particular  student  needs.  The  counselor  muht 
contribute  to  the  evaluation  process  In  terms  of  defmlng  objectives,  measuring 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  met  the  objectives.  Interpreting  the  outcomes 
of  the  pro^rnm,  and  making  program  revisions  as  Indicated  by  evaluation  data, 

STRA.rJGIES  FOR  8TRENG1HENIN0  THE  GUIDANCE  COMPONENT  OF  CABEEB  EDUCATION 

The  guidance  program  can  potentially  play  a  major  role  In  the  development 
of  j^trong  career  education  programs.  Within  Michigan  leaders  of  the  counsel- 
ing profession  have  looked  to  ways  to  provide  redirection  and  to  provide  more 
meaningful  substance  to  counselors  for  use  with  staffs  and  students.  Between 
I960  and  1972,  thirty-five  workshops  (both  summer  and  year  long)  had  been 
sponsored  by  intermediate  school  districts  and  conducted  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts, The^e  workshops  were  funded  by  the  Michigan  State  Department  of 
Education  for  counselors  and  related  personnel. 
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Also  for  the  pant  year  regional  eonferences  for  counselors  and  related  per* 
sound  under  the  sponMorHhlp  of  the  Michigan  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion (MPGA)  have  utilized  the  career  education  concept  as  a  theme  and  have 
Invited  lK)th  state  and  natural  leaders  to  lead  them.  The  Michigan  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  (MVGA),  a  division  of  MPGA,  has  carried  through  a 
major  function  of  keeping  the  total  counselor  membership  Informed  of  develop- 
ment In  career  education.  Also  MVGA  has  held  two  annual  Career  Development 
Workshops  to  Inform  counselors  about  new  developments. 

Further,  the  past  year,  MPGA  completed  a  comprehensive  list  of  performance 
objectives  for  secondary  school  staffs.  Much  effort  was  made  to  Incorporate  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  career  education  concept  when  these  objectives  were 
written.  These  objectives  will  be  field  tested  throughout  the  next  year. 

Many  elements  of  traditional  guidance  services,  of  counselor  education  and 
of  counselor  role  provide  a  basis  for  the  development  of  effective  career  develoj)- 
ment  assistance  to  youth.  However,  to  strengthen  the  impact  of  guidance  on 
career  education,  several  groups  will  need  to  direct  effort  toward  the  re-con - 
ceptuallzatlon  and  strengthening  of  existing  guidance  programs. 

Local  Guidance  Staffs. — ^The  following  are  strategies  which  the  local  guidance 
staff  can  uj<e  to  strengthen  their  contribution  to  the  career  education  program  • 

1.  Communicate  to  other  school  personnel  the  nature  of  their  role  In  career 
education  and  the  contributions  which  they  can  make  to  other  school  staff 
members. 

2.  Provide  leadership  In  developing  objectives  for  career  education,  par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  self  development  and  career  planning. 

3.  Seek  and  implement  Information  about  effective  guidance  procedures  which 
can  facilitate  the  goals  of  career  education. 

4.  Move  quickly  to  provide  statewide  guidance  support  systems  which  are 
program  comprehen.slvene.ss  and  continuity. 

School  System  and  Intermediate  School  District  Personnel. — ^The  following 
are  strategies  which  school  systems  and  Intermediate  school  district  personnel 
can  use  to  strengthen  the  contribution  of  guidance  to  career  education  : 

1.  Provide  on -going  In-service  education  and  consultation  to  guidance  staffs  to 
help  them  formulate  program  goals  and  activities. 

2.  Provide  continuous  dissemination  of  Information  about  guidance  practices 
which  are  being  used  by  other  schools  to  facilitate  career  development. 

3.  Provide  leadership  within  their  district  In  the  process  of  developl^ig  broad, 
comprehensive  guidance  services  which  provide  continuous  career  development 
assistance  to  large  groups  of  students,  e.g.,  all  students  In  system  or  district. 

4.  Continually  communicate  the  role  of  the  counselor  In  career  education  to 
representatives  of  other  educational  professional  groups  and  seek  to  establish 
cooperative  efforts  with  these  groups. 

5.  Establish  on-going  supportive  guidance  services  which  provide  backup  to 
local  guidance  programs,  e.g.,  computer  systems,  testing  services,  occupational 
information  systems,  and  program  resource  materials. 

Michigan  State  Department  of  Education. — The  following  are  several  strat- 
egies which  the  State  Department  of  Education  can  use  to  strengthen  the 
contribution  of  guidance  to  career  education. 

1.  Take  major  steDs  to  disseminate  to  all  guidance  departments^  in  the  state 
the  results  of  state  f Uuued  career  development  projects.  This  is  crucial  because 
these  experimental  programs  can  provide  a  stimulus  for  further  development. 

2.  Continue  to  provide  and  Increase  training  opportunities  which  familiarise 
guidance  staffs  with  new  guidance  practices  which  have  been  developed  both  of 
tho  .state  and  national  levels.  This  training  should  be  jointly  funded  and  spon- 
sored oy  cooperating  departments  e.g..  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance  and 
Counseling.  State  department  personnel,  university  staff,  community  members 
and  school  staff  should  be  Involved  In  this  training. 

3.  Provide  funding  to  local  guidance  staffs  to  enable  them  to  Implement  new 
.Tuldance  practices  within  their  existing  program.  This  would  Include  relmburse- 
n  ent  for  guidance  personnel  to  maintain  and  expand  guidance  services  at  all 
levels,  including  elementary  schools. 

4  Move  quickly  to  provide  state  wide  guidance  support  systems  which  are 
available  to  nil  school  systems  Including  occupational  information  systems, 
com  outer  sy.stems  and  placement  sys^^ems. 
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Guidance  Related  Professwnal  .4mocio/io««.— There  are  several  strategies 
which  professloual  assoc  iations  can  use  to  strengthen  the  contribution  of  guidance 
to  career  education  :  ♦,"i«aiiLr 

.kL, on.going  sharing  of  practices  and  ideas  between  members 
>       <^n'^r^nces,  publications,  workshops  and  conventions. 

.  ^L"'^  prefessionilly  endorsed  career  guidance  objectives  which  can  provide 
the  nasis  for  the  development  of  local  guidance  programs. 

3.  Develop  statements  of  counselor  role  and  functions  within  the  career  educa- 
tion  thrust  and  develop  discusi>ion  jmiwrs  regarding  the  impact  of  career  educa- 
tion  on  guidance. 

4.  Communicate  the  iwtential  contributions  which  guidance  can  make  to  career 
education  and  gain  support  for  these  contributions  for  government  decision- 
makers, both  state  and  national. 

5.  Engage  in  collaborative  efforts  with  other  professional  groups  (e.g ,  C  P  E  D 
and  MO.K.A.)  to  develop  avenues  for  inter-professional  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  career  education  programs. 

«.  Enc«Mirage  intra.pmfe.^^ioual  cooi>eratioii  between  such  groups  as  prac- 
ticing  counselors,  guidance  supervisors  and  counselor  educators  to  encourage 
ct>oi)erative  efforts  among  these  groups  in  the  career  education  area.  I'arllculaf 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  including  employment  and  rehabilitation  counselors 
in  tiie  career  education  program. 


Miciiic.vN  lNi>isTRi.\L  Education  Society,  Inc.— A  Position  Paper  on  Indus- 
TRi.\L  Arts  Education  and  Career  Development  in  Michigan 

INTRODUCTION 

The  focus  of  this  paper  is  the  examination  of  the  role  of  and  the  implications 
for  industrial  arts  education  in  Career  Development  in  Michigan.  Recent  proposed 
<*hanges  in  the  1974-7j  Michigan  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  State  Plan,  reflect  the  inclusion  of  industrial  arts  iu  aadition 
to  the  traditional  vocational  service  areas.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Michigan 
Industrial  Education  Society,  Inc.  that  industrial  arts  can  and  should  play  an 
essential  role  in  meeting  the  provisions  of  the  State  Plan  which  serve  the  career 
development  needs  of  s*ndents  from  elementary  through  adult  levels.  [6,  12] 

Subsequent  sections  of  this  paper  will  deal  with  (1)  the  historical  background 
of  industrial  arts  and  federal  legislation,  (2)  the  conteuiiwrary  definition  of  in- 
dustrial  arts  education, /3)  the  contemporary  definition  of  career  education.  (4) 
the  role  of  industrial  arts  in  career  education,  (H)  the  role  of  industrial  arts  in 
Michigan's  career  development  plans,  and  (G)  recommendations  for  future  action 
110] 

"Career  development."  as  it  is  used  in  this  paper,  will  specifically  include  the 
career  education  concepts  of  self-awareness,  career  awareness,  career  decision- 
making, and  placement.  These  concepts  represent  the  current  State  Department 
definition  of  "career  development."  [12] 

HISTORICAL  BACKOBOUND 

Since  1971.  two  major  thrusts  have  been  initiated  which  led  to  a  legal  recogni- 
tion  of  industrial  arts.  One  of  the  major  thrusts  was  the  emergence  of  career 
education.  This  concept  has  since  generated  much  discussion,  and  is  currently 
a  maj>r  force  calling  for  change  in  the  field  of  education.  Two  elements  in 
Michigan's  total  concern  for  career  education,  as  reflected  in  the  State  Plan, 
are  career  development  and  vocational  education.  f5, 12] 

The  second  thrust,  which  in  part,  grew  out  of  the  national  career  education 
movement,  involved  the  inclusion  of  industrial  arts  in  the  Educational  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92-318).  In  part,  this  legislation  broadened  the 
definition  of  vocational  educatiotn  to  specifically  include  industrial  arts,  and 
allowed  each  state  to  include  industrial  arts  in  their  state  plan.  [9] 

As  each  of  these  two  thrusts  were  evolving  in  concert  with  each  other,  a 
national  task  force  was  commissioned  to  develop  a  statement.  The  task  force, 
composed  of  industrial  arts  educators  representing  the  Industrial  Arts  Division 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  the  American  Industrial  Arts  As- 
toria f  ion.  focu'^efl  their  responeibiHty  upon  the  implications  for  curriculum 
development  and  program  implementation.  Their  publication  entitled.  Guide- 
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lines  for  Industrial  Arts  in  Career  Education,  provides  an  extensive  analysis  of 
the  Implications  for  industrial  arts  In  career  education,  and  served  as  a  basic 
model  for  development  of  this  paper.  [10] 


IndQstrial  arts  education  has  served  a  variety  of  purposes  and  goals  for 
students  in  Michigan's  educational  programs  for  a  number  of  years.  A  major 
concern  of  industrial  arts  Is  the  interaction  and  interface  between  society,  man, 
and  technology.  Recent  tniinologlcal  develo;>ments  au^  advancements  demands 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  schooPs  program  and  curriculpm  attempt  to  prepare 
youth  to  live  in  a  society  where  they  are  required  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
technology  and  assess  Its  Implications  for  themselves,  as  well  as  other  Individuals 
affected  by  It  on  a  dally  basis.  [8] 

Technological  growth  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  numerous  posit4\j^ 
effects.  Technological  growth  has  generated  a  tremendous  number  of  new  inven- 
tions, materials,  processes,  id  machines  that  have  benefited  the  society  through 
higher  standards  of  living.  As  these  technological  advancements  continue  to 
refiect  changes  In  our  society.  Industrial  arts  becomes  one  of  the  major  disciplines 
responsible  for  educating  the  youth  as  to  the  Implications  and  role  of  Industrial 
technology  and  industrial  occupations  In  America. 

Experience  has  shown  that  technology  can  also  be  easily  misguided  in  attempt- 
ing to  serve  man.  To  some  degree  misguided  technology  has  contributed  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment  with  respect  to  efficiency,  tedious  work  roles, 
fluctuating  unemployment,  discontent  among  consumers,  and  the  reduction  of 
man's  Individuality  through  Increased  specialization.  Industrial  arts  has  become 
the  educational  discipline  with  major  responsibility  for  educating  our  youth  to 
live  in  a  society  which  is  highly  Influenced  by  technological  growth  and 
advancement.  [9,  10] 

Industrial  arts  education  is  defined  in  the  Federal  Register  and  the  State  Plan 
as : 

•  •  ♦  those  educational  programs  which  j)ertaln  to  the  body  of  related  subject 
matter,  or  related  courses,  organized  for  the  development  of  understanding  about 
the  technical,  consumer,  occupational,  recreational,  organizational,  managerial, 
social,  historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Industry  and  technology  inoiuding  learn- 
ing exiKfriences  Involving  activities  such  as  exi)erlmentlng,  designing,  constructing, 
evaluating,  and  using  tools,  machines,  materials,  and  processes  which  provide 
opportunities  for  creativity  and  problem  solving  and  assisting  Individuals  In  the 
making  of  Informed  and  meaningful  occupational  choices."  (6.  12] 

Se  eral  unique  goals  have  been  Identified  for  students  enrolled  In  contemporary 
Industrial  arts  education  programs.  Industrial  arts  programs  provide  activities 
and  experiences  whereby  students  will : 

1.  Develop  insights  and  understandings  of  industry  and  Its  place  In  our 
culture. 

2.  Discover  and  develop  talents,  attitudes,  interests,  and  individual  potential 
related  to  the  industrial-technical  areaa. 

3.  Develop  abilities  In  the  proper  use  of  tools,  machines,  and  processes. 

4.  Develop  problem-.solvlng  and  creative  abilities  involving  materials,  proces.ses, 
and  products  of  Industry. 

5.  Inter-relate  the  content  of  industrial  arts  with  other  school  subjects  in  the 
curriculum. 


6.  Develop  an  understanding  of  a  ^riety  of  careers  and  their  requirements. 
[8,  10] 


Career  education  is  a  concept  which  emerged  on  tne  education  scene  in  1971. 
It  Is  essentially  intended  to  enhance  the  goals  and  purposes  of  education  as  a 
whole  by  creating  an  overriding  focus  for  education  on  a  series  of  career/life 
roles.  Through  career  education  all  subject  matter  areas  and  grade  levels  have 
a  responsibility  to  assist  each  student  In  the  pursuit  of  those  career/life  roles 
ap))roT»riate  to  his  Interests,  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  needs.  [2, 3. 0] 

Perhaps  career  education  was  mo^t  aptly  defined  by  Sidney  P.  Mariano,  the 
former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  IMucatlon  : 

"Career  education  provides  for  a  broad  approach  to  preparation  of  citizenship; 
provides  job  information,  and  skill  development;  and  also  helps  Individuals 
develop  attitudes  about  the  personal,  psychdogical,  social,  and  economic  signifi' 
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cance  of  work  In  our  Boclety.  It  develops  and  fosters  vocational  and  recreational 
Interest  of  Individuals  to  help  prejwre  for  a  well-roundwl  living  In  a  world  In 
wWch  leisure  time  Is  Increasing  anu^  g  renter  opportunity  for  a  self -expression 
through  creative  production  Isnvuilatie."  [W  10] 

Several  goals  have  been  Identified  for  careor  wlucctlou.  TheM»  stmlent-centenHl 
goals  Include : 

1.  Contributes  to  the  economic  life  of  society  by  developing  a  producer  of 
goods  or  provider  of  services. 

2.  Furthers  the  Importance  of  membership  In  a  family  group. 

3.  Pn>vldt»s  opjwrtunltie*;  for  successful  imrtldpntlon  In  the  life  of  the 
community. 

4.  Assists  In  the  development  of  avocatlonal  Interests. 

5.  Brings  about  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  concerning  the  astlietic,  ethical, 
and  moral  life  of  the  community. 

0.  Ald*<  In  revealing  the  range  of  career  ojitlons  and  the  development  of  jwsl- 
tlve  attitudes  toward  life  and  work.  [10] 

Cart»er  e<lucation  in  Michigan  Is  developing  on  the  ba.sls  of  Idcn titled  life  role* 
l)elng  legitimate  concepts  to  guide  educational  program  develonment.  The  four 
Identified  life  roles  are  occupational,  family,  citizen,  and  avocuclonal  or  leisure 
roles.  [2] 

THE  ROLE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  OAEEER  EDUCATION 

Induistrlal  arU  provides  many  opportunities  for  students  to  become  Involved 
In  learning  activities  and  experiences  which  are  pertinent  to  their  future  career 
and  career-related  roles  In  a  technological/Industrial  society.  A  comparison  of 
previously  Identified  definitions,  goals  and  characteristics  for  career  education 
and  industrial  arts  education  will  bear  this  out.  [10(AVA  Convention 
presentation)  ] 

Industrial  Arts  Ooal 

1.  Provide  an  opportunity  to  make  other  school  subjects  more  meaningful 
and  relevant. 

2.  Bring  about  an  understanding  of  career  opportunities  and  requirements  In 
Industrial  pursuits  and  develop  traits  that  help  obtain  and  maintain  employment. 

Career  Education  Characteristic 

1.  Increase  the  relevance  of  all  educational  subject  matter  and  promote  a 
fe5tructurlng  and  focusing  of  ft  around  a  career  development  theme. 

2.  Provide  students  with  the  guidance,  counseling,  and  Instruction  needed  to 
develop  self*awareness,  self-dlrectlon,  and  expanded  career  awareness  and 
aspirations. 

Industrial  arts  can  provide  exi^riences  In  a  variety  of  career  clusters  such  as 
constnictlon.  manufacturing,  communications,  and  transportation.  It  also  pro* 
vides  students  with  opportunities  to  actively  engage  In  Industrial  processes  such 
as  planning,  designing,  developing,  constructing,  organizing,  controlling,  produc- 
ing, testing,  and  disseminating,  and  study  the  utilization  of  numerous  Industrial 
materials  such  as  metals,  plastics,  ceramics,  and  woods.  [4, 8, 10] 

In  addition.  Indu<$trial  arts  also  contrbutes  to  the  dimensions  of  career  de- 
velopment :  self*flwarene*«s,  career  awareness,  and  career  exploration  through  Its 
actlvlty*based  role  playing  experiences.  It  assists  Individuals  In  the  formation  of  a 
positive  attitude  toward  craftsmanship,  work,  and  self.  Learners  aI.so  experience 
the  development  of  a  favorable  attitude  and  appreciation  for  creative  problem- 
solving  and  thinking,  their  Individual  resourcefulness  and  self-reliance.  [7,  9] 

Guidance  and  counseling  activities?  assist  the  students  In  developing  a  self- 
awareness  and  permits  them  to  compare  those  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  Interest 
agaln<st  those  required  In  a  variety  of  careers,  through  activity-based  educational 
experiences  In  laboratories.  [5] 

Industrial  arts  can  be  an  Integral  part  of  career  education  In  all  of  Its  phases, 
kindergarten  throueh  post-<5econdary.  Industrial  arts  subject  matter  and  activities 
can  be  Infused  In  the  lower  grades  and  later  can  emerge  as  courses  In  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  grades.  Industrial  arts  programs  directly  serve  the  technological 
and  educational  needs  of  persons  Involved  In  many  phases  of  career  awareness, 
exploration,  and  preparation.  [2, 3, 9] 
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THE  BOLE  or  I5DU8TIUAL  AW8  IW  CAUEB  DEVEtOFMKfT 

To  date,  career  education.  In  Michigan,  has  been  Initiated  primarily  through 
the  Vocational  Education  and  Career  Development  Service  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Several  World  Of  Work/Career  Education  pilot  programs 
liave  been  iH>on8ored  by  the  Career  'development  Unit  of  the  VECDS.  The  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education  reflects  several  characteristics  of  different  levete 
of  elementary  through  adult  career  development  programs : 

Early  exposure  of  students  to  occupational  concepts  and  experiences  Is 
necessary  If  they  are  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  woiiC  and  acquire 
information  and  ext  ^  lence  to  assist  them  In  making  future  educational  and 
occupational  decisions.  Career  development  focuses  on  offering  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop  awareness  and  decision ^mak I ng  skills. 

Career  development  begins  In  kindergarten  and  continues  throughout  life  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  tot«il  education  program.  It  provides  for  sequential 
expOHure  to  occupations  through  Information,  exploration,  and  preparation. 

Children  need  the  opportunity  to  continually  explore  their  attitudes, 
aptitudes,  and  Interests  In  relation  to  a  wide  range  of  educational  and  career 
opportunities.  Beginning  at  the  elementary  level,  students  are  assisted  in 
developing  self  ^awareness.  They  learn  to  assess  Interests,  abilities,  and 
attitudes  about  themselves  and  those  around  them  In  relation  to  life  roles. 

At  t)ie  Junior  high  school  level,  youth  focus  their  exploration  on  aware- 
ness of  careers,  while  sharpening  self-understandlng  and  building  skills  In 
career  decision  making.  All  educational  disciplines  are  correlated  and  com- 
bined with  a  strong  guidance  and  counseling  program  to  introduce  more 
relevancy  lietween  the  relationship  uf  the  educational  program  and  the  real 
world. 

The  career  development  program  at  the  high  school  level  Includes  more 
specific  exploration  of  careers.  Skill  preparation  Is  available  to  students  who 
desire  It  anC  emphasis  Is  placed  on  career  decision-making  skills.  Through 
systematic  plai'ement  assistance,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  assess  and 
act  ujwn  their  skills  and  career  goals  In  relation  to  a  job  or  further  education. 
Follow-up  of  student  placements  provides  feedback  for  program  evaluation. 

Although  the  preceding  paragraphs  Imply  that  certain  phases  of  career 
development  take  place  at  certain  grade  levels,  all  program  components  take 
place  at  all  levels.  Emphasis  on  a  particular  component  depends  on  the  needs 
of  the  student  for  individual  career  development.  The  focus  of  career  develop- 
ment for  adults,  then,  may  differ  according  to  the  individual  Involved.  In 
some  cases,  this  may  mean  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of  self-awareness, 
whereas,  in  other  cas^s,  this  may  mean  re-training  or  job  upgrading.  [12] 
The  foregoing  statement  of  purpose  for  career  development  in  Michigan  sug- 
gests many  possible  roles  and  implications  for  industrial  arts.  The  preceding 
section  regarding  the  relationship  of  industrial  arts  to  career  education  covered 
many  of  the  general  implications.  In  the  foUouHno  paragraphs  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  relate  some  specific  roles  and  respontribilities  for  industrial  arts  vHthin 
the  context  for  career  development. 

Industrial  arts  programs  direcUy  involve  studerts  in  developing  and/or  refin- 
ing basic  skills  needed  in  many  occupations  and  the  career-life  roles.  The  Inter- 
relationship of  reading,  writing,  and  other  ba.^ic  skills  to  occ\ipatlonal  competency 
is  exemplified  in  activity-based  !earning  experienc?s  in  industrial  arts  through 
the  utilisation  of  basic  skills  for  planning,  designing  and  other  similar  activities. 

The  goals  of  industrial  arts  education,  previously  identified,  highlight  the  dis- 
covery and  development  individual  aptitudes,  abilities,  interests,  and  attitudes 
through  classroom  and  laboratory  experiences  involving  industrial  roles,  mate- 
rials and  production  j)roces8es.  This  aspect  of  career  development  Is  emphasized 
at  all  levels  (elementary  through  adult)  of  Industrial  arts  programming. 

Industrial  arts  also  offers  significant  experiences  through  which  students  may 
analyze  and  compare  their  personal  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  against  the 
intellectual,  physicaK  and  emotional  requirements  of  a  tentative  career  choice(s). 
The  self  awareness/career  awareness  comparison  is  focused  upon  In  such  Indus- 
trial arts  experiences  as  designing,  constructing,  evaluating,  and  managing  when 
students  are  comparing  and  evaluating  those  experiences  inherent  in  an  occupa- 
tional cluster  against  their  individual  needs  and  interests  relative  to  a  tentative 
career  choice (s). 
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Intercnrrlcular  experlemes  are  readily  facilitated  through  Industrial  arts. 
Curriculum  project«  euch  as  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Troject  have  demon- 
strated the  functional  lnter-reltttlonKhli>s  between  oontemiwrary  Industrial  arts 
cttrrlcnium  content  and  snch  disciplines  as  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
science.  Certain  of  these  projects  have  effectively  demonstrated  that  teachers 
can  effectively  coordinate  the  educational  experiences  of  students  In  order  that 
theM?  exi>erlence8  more  closely  represent  the  Inter-relatlonshlps  of  an  Industrial/ 
technological  society. 

Several  additional  roles  and  functions  are  also  served  by  Indust-'  I  arts  In  the 
career  development  coniiwnent.  Some  of  these  roles  provide  for  the : 

Development  of  jwsltlve  self-concepts  relative  to  occupational  selection 
and  pursuit  based  on  positive  career  exploration  activities  in  Industrial  arts. 

Ilevelopment  and  refinement  of  career  decision-making  skills  based  on  the 
decision-making  exi)erlences  Inherent  In  Industrial  arts  activities  and/or 
programs. 

Exploration  of  an  arrangement  of  occuimtlonal  clusters  through  classroom, 
laboratory,  and  field  experiences  focusing  upon  prerequisite  employment 
needs  for  each  cluster. 

Treparation  of  students  for  entry  into  vocational  programs  at  the  second- 
ary and/or  po.*<t-secondary  level  where  they  will  have  the  oi)portunity  to 
develop  the  skills  necessary  for  employablllty. 
It  should  l»e  noted  that  one  of  the  four  Program  Standards  of  Quality  for 
educational  j>rograraM,  as  identified  in  the  State  Plan,  is  the  Inclusion  of  a  career 
development  program  component.  In  overall  program  planning,  *each  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  requested  to  consider  plans  for  developing  and  Implementing 
career  development  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  district's  educational  pro- 
gram. This  jirograni  should  Include  all  educational  disciplines  and  be  supportive 
to  all  yonth  In  their  educational  development  for  entry  into  the  world  of 
worK."  [12] 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TOK  FUTUBC  ACTION 

The  eventual  outcome  or  product  of  most  position  papers  Is  a  set  of  recommen- 
dations or  suggested  strategies  for  implementation  action  on  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration. Because  of  the  broad  implications  of  the  basic  topic  under  considera- 
tion here,  the  topic  must  l>e  handled  with  careful  deliberation  and  due  concern 
on  the  part  of  all  readers  of  this  paper. 

This  paper  had  Its  beginnings  with  an  expressed  concern  for  how  the  federal 
funding  of  industrial  arts  would  be  handled  in  Michigan.  As  with  most  topics 
which  reflect  monetary  implications  for  educational  programming,  there  Is  no 
one  direct  answer.  Based  on  the  current  situation  in  Michigan  there  is  no  simple 
answer  to  the  questions  of  when  will  funding  t»e  available,  what  do  I  have  to  do 
to  qualify,  or  how  much  will  ray  program  be  receiving? 

Before  reading  the  recommendations  for  future  action  as  prescribed  by  the 
authors  of  this  j>aper,  you  are  asked  to  carefully  consider  the  following  concerns 
which  are  influencing  the  outlook  for  funding  of  on-going  industrial  arts 
programs. 

The  first  concern  one  must  consider  relates  to  'iichigan's  total  plan  for  career 
education.  At  this  time  career  education  Is  still  a  fairly  new  concept  to  most 
local  school  personnel.  With  the  recent  passage  of  the  ld74  Michigan  Career 
Education  Bill,  however,  the  state  is  embarking  on  a  massive  effort  to  infuse 
career  education  programming  Into  every  classroom  in  the  state.  Under  the 
primary  direction  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  it  appears  as 
though  this  effort  is  organized  and  planned  for  the  single  purpose  of  creating 
meaningful  and  relevant  changes  in  education  throughout  the  state. 

Tills  comprehensive  effort  is  currently  unfolding  in  the  form  of  develoi)mental. 
expt>rimental.  and  exemplary  program  funding  through  the  Career  Develop- 
ment t'nited  of  the  Vocational  Education  and  Career  Development  Service,  and 
the  G*»neral  Educational  Services  Dhision.  These  two  units  are  currently  funding 
projects  and  exemplary  programs  totaling  approximately  $1,100,000  annually. 
These  proj^^-ts  at  '  designed  to  field  test  basic  components  of  the  total  Career 
education  model,  as  performance  outcomes  and  alternative  delivery  svstems  for 
each  oouponer  t  of  career  education  are  refined  and  validated,  the  funding  focus 
will  change,  llie  fiscal  spending  plan  will  alter  Its  focus  to  Include  those  pro- 
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grams  willing  to  adapt  or  retine  the  validated  i>erformance  outcomes  and 
delivery  systems,  thus  Dlugging  the  efforts  of  typical  industrial  arts  program 
into  the  objectives  of  the  mandated,  state-wide  career  education  effort. 

At  this  time  It  appears  that  the  only  avenue  open  for  funding  of  industrial 
arts  programs  api)ears  to  be  funding  of  a  developmental  or  exemplary  nature. 
Eventually  the  outcomes  of  these  exemplar/  efforts  will  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  set  of  specific  administrative  guidelines  which  will  provide  for  support  of 
on*going  programs. 

Another  contextual  concern  influencing  this  problem  relates  to  the  state-wide 
accountability  model.  Accountability  for  educators  and  educational  programs 
has  become  a  real  and  genuine  concern  of  the  State  Department,  as  H'ell  as 
other  groups  and  agencies  throughout  the  state.  The  problem  for  a  new  area 
such  as  industrial  arts  is  :  how  can  one  be  held  accountable  if  the  overall  out- 
comes to  be  achieved  for  accountability  are  not  yet  identified.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  funding  support  will  be  provided  before  the  accountability  criteria  are 
developed. 

The  final  concern  for  consideration  is  related  to  the  actual  dollar  avail- 
ability. The  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  included  industrial  arts  in  the 
federal  funding  structure,  but  did  not  appropriate  or  designate  any  speciflc 
funds  to  support  these  newly  authorized  programs.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  federal  appropriations  for  vocational  education  have  not  increased  signifi- 
cantly over  the  past  three  years.  Without  increased  appropriations  for  vocational 
education  it  api)ears  unlikely  that  industrial  arts  will  attain  any  significant 
level  of  funding  for  support  of  on-going  programs. 

In  light  of  these  concerns  (development  status  of  career  education,  compli- 
ance with  the  accountability  model,  and  lack  of  fiscal  appropriations),  industrial 
arts  educators  have  considerable  cause  for  optimism.  Activities  and  events 
planned  for  the  immediate  future  should  see  industrial  arts  v  ove  into  a  ke- 
position  of  leadership  in  providing  educational  experiences  and  programs  of  a 
career  deveiopment/exploration  nature.  The  roles  of  industrial  arts  in  the  career 
development  component  of  career  education  must  become  fully  operationalized 
through  exemplary  programs  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  its  contribution 
to  the  total  effort. ' 

The  following  are  a  series  of  recommendations  for  future  action  by  :  (1)  the 
Society.  (2)  industrial  arts  teachers  and  local  school  personnel,  (3)  teacher 
wlucators.  {4)  CEPD  and  intermediate  school  district  personnel,  and  (5)  the 
State  Department  of  Education  Active  implementation  and  follow-up  of  these 
recommendations  is  needed  to  guide  the  overall  development  of  industrial  arts 
education  within  the  framework  of  career  development  in  Michigan. 

Recommendation  I.  The  Michigan  Industrial  Education  Society  should  estab- 
lish a  series  of  ad  hoc  committees  of  members  and  non-members  to  pursue  the 
implications  and  actions  needed  relative  to  the  following  aspects  of  industrial 
arts  e<lucation  programming: 

1.  Development  of  performance  outcomes  for  students  in  career  exploration 
in  middle  school/junior  high  program.*?. 

2.  Development  of  concepts,  idea.*;,  and  text  for  new  section  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Guide  for  Vocational  Education."  This  would  involve  State  Department 
personnel. 

3.  Development  of  guidelines  for  funding  priority  areas,  long  range  planning, 
and  sl^ending  plans. 

4.  Development  of  administrative  and  communication  linkages  between  the 
local  industrial  arts  teacher,  local  administrators,  intermeiliate  administrators 
and  the  various  state  department  services. 

Vh  Dev<»lopnient  of  s|)ccific  industrial  arts  leadership  within  an  appropriate 
division  of  the  state  department. 

«.  Development  of  means  by  which  the  Society  might  have  input  into  specific 
**Requr*:t  for  Proposal"  documents  initiate<l  by  the  state  department  relating 
to  industrial  arts  e<hication. 

7.  Contintie  the  involvement  of  the  Society  in  the  newly  create<l  Michigan 
Council  of  Career  Education  Organizations  through  particiiwtion  and  espousal 
of  the  role  of  industrial  arts  e<lucation  in  careei  edui^ation. 

Continue  to  seek  supi)ort  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  arts  and  trade  and 
industrinl  efhication  as  appropriate  related  components  which  contribute  to 
rar(»er  development  and  vocational  edtication  in  Michigan. 
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Recommendation  II.  Industrial  arts  teachers.  Individually  or  collectlvelv 
S  bvfhP l^^lln^^^^^^  (Which  take  advantage  of  the  sItuaUorestab: 

lion  ActV^I^^  Amendments  of  1972  and  the  Michigan  Career  Educa- 

ftri'li^Hnii^fh  ^"^^^  ^A^"^}  ^^^^^  administrators  adopt  policies  which 
fr^i  lilu  J  '^'^^^^  development  concepts  and  which  allow  funding  of  Indus- 
education,  ^      '"'^  contribute  to  career  development  and/or  vocational 

nnm^^f^!**!}'**^  administrative  and  communicative  links  with  local  career  deveU 
opment  and  vocational  personnel.  va^^c-*  ur>ct 

3  Establish  administrative  and  communication  links  with  Intermediate  dls- 
trict  personnel  ej;peclally  the  Career  Education  Planning  CoordlnaTors 
ivhinh  inH        1       ^""^  common  performance  outcomes  and  survival  skills 
n^Mfv  «n^^       ""^f  "^""yr  P'^^*^^       Students,  These  should  l«  used  to 
s?S  b^K^^^^        ^    ^       contributions  of  Industrial  arts  In  terms  of 

nr.mJ?f exemplary  courses  or  programs  which  contribute  to  career  devel- 
^a  ^Ll^  vocational  education  and  generate  subsequent  local  and  state  support. 
fHai        .    ^v!'"'^".'''  ^"^^^  seminars  and  workshops  to  Inform  and  update  Indus- 

7  F^toh  iT^^^  curreJit  topics 

7.  Establish  local  student  organizaHons  and  encourage  student  Involvement 

MA^Ta^'^^Z^^^^^^^  Industriafcompetitions^anTthe 

8  Develop  plans  for  the  utilization  of  student  teachers  and  intern  teachers 
Ind  actlvUi^^""^  development  course/program  se^en^ 

Recfmmendation  III.  Industrial  education  teacher  ed.ucators  should  esteuilsh 
and  promote  pre-servlce  and  in-service  programs  whlc^  give  direction,  develop 
competenci^,  und  allow  direct  participation  of  themselves  and  their  students, 
iney  should : 

1.  Work  through  the  curricular  authority  of  each  university  to  establish  career 
S  a^ll  teachere^^^^       ^^^^^  development  functions  in  the  pre-servlce  program 

2.  Provide  exemplary  pre-servlce  courses  which  treat  awareness,  exploration, 
aim  preparation  activities.  '  cApiuiatiuii, 

3.  Develop  cooperative  arrangements  with  local  educational  agencies  which 
allows  both  poups  of  personnel  to  benefit  from  the  knowledge,  services,  and 
programs  which  exist  In  both  settings. 

4.  Seek  financial  support  for  appropriate  program  elements  which  have  been 
previously  excluded  from  funding  under  vocational  legislation. 

Recommendation  IV,  Career  EducaHon  Planning  District  (CEPD)  and  Inter- 
mediate School  District  personnel  should  become  involved  In  a  series  of  activities 
which  will  serve  to  coordinate  the  identification  of  a  role  for  Industrial  arts 
education  within  the  CEPD  plan.  These  activities  should : 

1.  Identify  and  Inform  concerned  Industrial  arts  educators  within  the  CEPD 
through  a  series  of  workshops  or  seminars  devoted  to  career  development 

2.  Establish  a  subcommittee  to  the  CEPD  Coordinating  Council  specifically 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  fitting  Industrial  arts  into  the  CEPD  plan. 

3.  Coordinate  Inservlce  workshops  designed  to  assist  local  school  personnel  in 
the  preparation  of  proposals  for  industrial  arts  funding. 

4.  Adopt  Council  and  Board  policies  supporting  industrial  arts  and  career 
education,  and  educational  programs  which  serve  to  implement  career  develop- 
ment  concepts  at  the  classroom  level. 

Recommendation  r.  The  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  through  Its  appro- 
priate division*^  and/or  services,  should  assist  industrial  arts  educators  and 
administrators  In  more  fully  understanding  the  role  and  implications  for  indus- 
trial arts  In  Michigan's  career  education  plan.  Recommended  activities  in  this 
area  Include: 

1.  E.«»tabllsh  a  specific  Industrial  arts  leadership  posltion(s)  within  an  appro- 
priate division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
significant  coordination,  direction,  Input,  and  leadership  for  all  K-a2  develop- 
mental  activities  related  to  industrial  arts  programming  statewide. 

2.  Continue  the  policy  of  open  forums  and  discussion  with  professional  organiza- 
tions, local  school  personnel,  teacher  educators,  and  CEPD  personnel. 
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3.  Sponsor  a  series  of  regional  workshops  designed  to  acquaint  all  interested 
personnel  Tvlth  the  role  of  industrial  arts  in  the  state's  educational  planiiing 
scheme.  These  workshops  might  focus  on  prospective  guidelines  and  development 
of  proposals. 
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STATEMENT  OP  JAMES  HANNEMAN,  CONSULTANT  IN  AQRICUL- 
TTIRAL  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  OAKLAND  INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 

Mr.  Kaxnkmax.  Mv  name  is  James  Ilannemriii  and  I  live  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.  On  l)ohalf  of  the  Michi<^an  Occupational  Education  Associa- 
tion, of  which  I  am  president,  we  are  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  for  yonr  diligence  and  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear. 

The  Michi;:an  Occupational  Education  Association  is  composed  of 
individuals  from  education,  btisiness  and  iiuhistry  who  support  the 
expansion  of  vocational  edtication  pro^mms  and  opportunities  for  all 
our  youth  and  adults.  We  look  at  the  needs  of  society,  the  needs  of 
indivichials  and  we  wonder  why  they  can't  both  be  met  in  a  better 
fashion. 

Of  coni^se  we  are  aware  of  the  roles  of  parents  and  of  nonvoca- 
tionally  oriented  educators  in  the  teaching  and  counseling  process. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  we  see  for  more  pre  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

Wlien  the  school  dropout  or  pushout  wondei*s  why  no  one  gave  an 
awareness  of  occupations  or  opportunity  to  make  personal  occupational 
decisions  we  believe  the  schools  have  failed. 
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fl.P'l Je''''''j  ^-oninuiniratin-  to  t]my  broad  coninumitv 

p3o  tha?^^  pr-ocMtionul  ocluration  and  wo  nr<re  you  to 

.  J^!!^  v"'''  for  a  different  kind  of  teacher  prep- 

a!Cs       ""''"^  '-^^'ognizes  shoitconiings  in  a  teacher  as  do  youth  of 

And  wlion  skills  and  inidei-standings  must  l)e  current  and  competent 
tomhei-s  must  also  be  current  and  competent. 

Shakespeare  hasn't  chan<red  much  in  our  lifetimes  but  the  tech- 
niques of  fanning,  homeniaking,  distribution,  health  care  and  the 
mechanics  of  an  automobile  change  with  every  i)assin<r  vear.  Thus 
we  requn«e  vocational  education  pro^rram  changes  to  equip  staff  and 
develop  leaders^,]),  placement  and  counseling  and  guidance  programs. 

As  a  Soiith  Dakota  born  youth  now  working  in  a  great  industrial 
.Mate  like  Michigan  I  can  give  personal  testimony  to  the  needs  for 
research  and  demonstration  programs.  There  are  more  than  half  as 
many  students  in  Michigan  vocational  education  pro^rrams  as  there 
are  i)ooplo  in  South  Dakota.  That  means  how  to  and  when  to,  let  alone 
why  to  recpiires  a  lot  of  apphed  research,  demonstration  programs  and 
cuiTicuhmi  deveIo])iKent. 

Some  counties  in  Michigan,  like  the  one  in  which  I  work,  now  have 
skil  centei-s  for  secondary  youth  where  the  attitude  and  application 
Sir  P>  i^'»'<^ged  to  attend  remind  you  of  college,  not  high 

Our  boys  and  girls  everywhere  deserve  this  kind  of  opportunity,  not 
only  to  help  them  find  their  place  in  the  world  of  work  but  also  to  find 
their  place  in  the  world. 

Prevocational  expansion,  teacher  development  and  program  devel- 
opment and  implementation  can  provide  a  big  difference  tomorrow  if 
you  will  make  it  possible  today. 

Our  prei)ared  statement  includes  position  papers  by  the  Michigan 
Industrial  Education  Society  on  Industrial  Arts  "Education  and 
Career  Development  and  by  the  Michigan  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  on  Career  Education  for  Michigan  Youth  plus  recom- 
mende.tions  regarding  specific  proposals. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  QriK.  Thank  you  very  much* 
Mr.  Barberi  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARLO  BARBERI,  SUPERINTENDENT,  MOUNT 
PLEASANT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Dr.  B.\nBERi.  I  am  vei\  happy  to  join  with  vou.  Congressmen,  in 
this  work  session  today.  I  am  extremely  delighted  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  with  us  today  and  equally  disappointed  that  one 
of  the  men  from  Michigan  was  not  here.  I  am  sure  they  must  have  a 
goov  reason  for  not  being  here. 

Mr.  STKKfKR.  They  do.  Xone  of  them  serve  on  this  subcommittee, 
riiey  have  other  assignments. 
Dr.  Barbkri.  I  know  them  all.  It  would  be  nice  to  see  one. 
As  your  witness  list  indicates,  I  am  from  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  It 
IS  a  college  town,  the  home  of  Central  Michigan  University.  It  has  been 
known  a>  the  oil  capital  of  Michigan.  Mount  Pleasant  is  a  community 
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of  12,000  core  population  with  population  >wtlling  to  30.000  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  is  located  in  the  center  ot*  the  Lower  Peninsula. 

As  a  long-time  administrator  in  Michigan  schools  I  have  seen  a 
general  upgrading  and  expansion  of  vocational  ei^ucation  in  ray  area 
of  the  State  and  more  specifically  in  the  Mount  Ple>>:ant  system  of 
which  I  am  sr.perintendent. 

I  am  convinced  that  without  the  leadership  and  financial  support 
<iffered  bv  the  Congress  through  P.L.  90-576  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  ofter  the  type  of  prograriing  we  currently  have. 

Presently  as  an  area  center  we  are  ser\nng  l^X^  students  in  voca- 
tional programs  with  Si20;3,2SO  in  Fedeiii  dollars  in  197^74  helping 
us  to  do  the  job. 

The  school  district  of  the  city  of  Mount  Pleasant  has  a  student 
|-M)pulation  of  4.S00-plus  with  seven  elementary*  schools,  a  junior  hi^h 
school  and  a  senior  high  school  with  a  population  of  approximately 


Today  I  have  not  heard  mention  aiiuhing  about  parochial  schools. 
We  liave  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  in  our  city,  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  for  grades  '2  through  12,  located  in  Mount  Pleasant.  We  have  a 
shai-ed-time  program  with  the  high  school,  grades  9  through  12, 

Presently  50  [jercent  of  the  Sacrevi  Heart  nigh  school  students  take 
advantage *of  courts  at  the  public  high  school,  mainly  in  the  anea  of 
vocational  education. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  School  District  is  fonunate  to  have  an  area 
vocational  center  for  traii.mg  students  and  adults  for  salable  sidlls. 
We  have  a  comprehensive  high  school  with  another  school  center  at- 
tached to  us.  We  are  a  little  different  than  some.  The  center  offer?  a 
most  complete  vocational  program. 

Toilay.  rather  than  cover  the  educational  waterfn^nt  I  would  like  to 
I'elate  to  you  what  a  special  provision  of  the  vocational  amendments 
has  helped  us  to  achieve.  This  is  an  area  which  is  close  to  my  heart  and 
which  I  feel  ha:?  unusual  significance  for  our  community  and  our 
^chool  system. 


the  disadvant:iged  and  handicapped  populr-f.on.  I  a^xMog.ze  for  the 
repetition.  But  I  feel  I  had  to  hit  this  ar^a. 

The  sj^ecial  neeils  program  which  was  initiateii  during  the  1971-72 
school  year  has  two  main  components. 

First  is  a  prognim  entitled  Project  Pay.  parents  ar.d  adults.  Durinir 
the  past  3  years  the  enrollment  of  this  prognim  has  .-iverseed  9f  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  adults  each  year. 

In  addition  15  handicapjx^i  [^r?<^ns  will  be  servexi  durmij  the  1974- 
75  school  year. 

Traininir  has  been  offered  during  the  re^rtlar  school  d.^y  and  after 
school  hours  with  a  feature  beini:  that  students  h.ive  bt*e:\  integrated 
into  the  regular  programs.  « 

In  addition  sjwi'il  classes  have  .^Iso  Ivt  r.  onere^d  at  various  times 
in  the  following  occupations:  Rir.ldir.g  trades,  health  occupations, 
business  education,  buildinir  mainten.-.r.ce.  L-0!:u::erc:a:  focnis.  machine 
shop,  child  care,  draftmg.  elet^'tncity  and  electron:.-^.  n;etal  trades. 

Students  were  deemed  dis^idvnnta^xi  :f  their  rw'^rds  indicated  that 
they  pi-obaby  could  not  succeed  if  p!ac\^i  in  a  reg-^lar  vocational  pro- 
gram without  special  services  or  assistance. 
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Such  indicators  as  excessive  absenteeism,  disruptive  social  behavior, 
below  average  ^rxdon  in  their  academic  subjects  were  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  mabihtv  to  succeed.  Appropriately,  if  a  student  was  a  drop- 
'JV^^s^onsidered  disadvam  Handicapped  persons  were  those 
identihed  by  a  certified  special  education  staff  member  or  diagnos- 
tician. ^ 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  provide  the  additional  sup- 
port services  that  were  not  ordinarily  available  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  success  in  the  vocation?,  programs  of  the  students' 
choice. 

Such  additional  services  as  basic  education,  counseling,  placement 
and  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  in  the  learning  laboratory  are  utilized 
in  this  effort. 

There  has  been  a  parallel  program  for  the  parents  of  many  of  the 
youths  which  has  not  only  provided  skilled  training  but  has  expanded 
into  areas  such  as  those  dealing  with  family  problems  and  consumer 
and  homemaking  education. 

losing -^"^^"^  ^^^^^  1072-73  school  year  indicates  the  fol- 

Fifty-four  percent  reported  improving  their  self  image. 
Forty  percent  felt  better  about  school  because  of  the  project, 
^ighty-five  percent  stated  that  thev  enjoyed  their  work. 
Thirty-seven  percent  of  those  wofking  felt  that  they  were  getting 
along  better  at  home.  e  e 

The  second  program  component  is  entitled  "The  Saginaw  Chippewa 
Indian  Project. '  We  have  an  Indian  reservation  UK-ated  in  our  school 
district  which  is  populated  by  the  Saginaw-Chippewa  Tribe,  We  have 
had  problems  over  the  years  with  our  holding  power  with  this  specific 
group.  We  were  fortunate  to  receive  an  educational  grant  in  special 
ne^s  from  the  State  vocational  education  department  for  in-school 
and  out-of -school  Indian  youth. 

This  project  involved  participation  by  13  agencies  from  the  State 
and  Federal  levels  which  included  such  agencies  as  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  U,S,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, U,S.  Department  of  Interior  end  Michigan  Department  of 
bocial  Services, 

The  project  was  designed  to  serve  voung  Indians  from  the  Saginaw- 
C  hippewa  Tribe  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  who  had  dropped  out 
of  the  educational  svstem.  After  n  years  of  operation  41  individuals 
have  been  served.  Thirty-one  of  these  were  high  school  students  and 
10  were  adults. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  reduce  the  dropout 
rate  of  Indian  students,  to  develop  basic  work  skills,  to  develop  ethnic 
ties  between  two  generations  of  Indians,  to  develop  self  pride  and  to 
attempt  to  brins:  Indian  students  back  into  the  educational  main- 
stream. All  of  the  students  in  the  program  are  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  high  school  completion. 

The  content  of  the  program  revolved  around  all  of  the  skills  rec- 
ommended for  a  construction  tradesman,  A  typical  cross  section  of 
these  skills  enconipass  plumbing,  heating,  masonry,  carpentry,  heavy 
equipment  oi>eration,  topgraphical  mapping,  surveying,  welldrilling, 
and  electrical  house  wiring. 
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The  basic  skill  component  of  the  project  Tvas  to  rebuild  and  make 
additions  to  "half-houses''  on  the  reser\'ation.  If  you  live  on  any  res- 
ervation you  can't  own  it.  So  whatever  you  leave  there  is  left  for  some- 
one else's  use.  So  there  might  have  been  a  reason  why  the  building 
wasn't  going  on,  particularly  with  the  amount  of  money,  just  enough 
to  take  care  of  their  own  family  needs.  So  you  can  be  very  critical 
But  don't  jump  too  soon.  That  is  my  whole  point  because  there  are 
some  regulations  when  you  live  on  a  reservation. 

They  took  15  of  those  houses.  These  homes  were  built  approximately 
40  years  ago  with  the  idea  that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  would 
complete  the  other  half  of  the  house. 

None  of  these  "half-houses"  were  equipped  with  running  water  or 
indoor  plumbing  facilities.  Agencies  furnished  the  materials  necessary 
to  —iiodel  the  houses. 

These  homes  were  remodeled  complete  with  new  siding,  new  win- 
dows, ne»v  plumbing  and  in  many  of  the  homes  additional  rooms  were 
constructed. 

The  nesv  windows  were  Government  overrun.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  had  the  architects  design  the  additions  to  the  homes  around 
the  windows.  They  were  excellent  windows,  incidentially.  So  we  took 
the  windows  and  built  around  them. 

You  can  just  about  imagine  what  rooms  they  put  on.  They  put  on 
toilet  facilities  first,  hot  water* 

I  was  absolutely  amazed.  Our  grant  was  around  $22,000  for  the  edu- 
cational phase  of  it.  The  first  thing  we  know  they  had  $150,000  to  do 
business  with. 

I  had  better  get  on  with  this  because  I  know  you  are  in  a  hurry.  I 
can  talk  about  it  if  you  ask  questions. 

The  heavy  equipment  phase  involved  training  in  the  operation  of 
bulldozers,  backhoes.  front  loaders,  tilting  machines,  well  (frilling  rigs 
and  so  forth,  to  drill  water  wells  and  install  septic  systems  for  each 
home. 

We  had  an  Indian  who  was  given  two  leaves  of  absence  of  60  days. 
He  trained  the  Indians. 

Class  time  runs  4  hours  per  day  coupled  with  3  hours  of  on-the-job 
training,  thus  allowing  students  to  develop  not  only  a  saleable  skill 
but  an  opportunity  to  go  to  high  school  in  a  normal  4-vear  period. 

This  is  much  more  than  a  "bricks  and  mortar"  project.  The  total 
Chippewa  community  has  developed  pride  in  what  their  youth  have 
accomplished.  The  gap  between  the  old  and  youn/r  generation  of  the 
Indian  is  being  bridged. 

More  important  the  gap  between  the  Indian  and  the  Caucasian  m 
Mount  Ploasant  is  being  bridged. 

With  an  Indian  dropout  rate  of  85  percent  in  the  upper  peninsula 
and  65  percent  in  the  lower  peninsula  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  8 
out  of  10  students  in  this  project  have  returned  to  school. 

The  significance  of  this  project  for  the  community  lies  within  the 
fact  that  because  of  what  happened  during  a  joint  effort  by  so  many 
altered  the  attitudes  of  many  of  the  Chippewa  youth  about  themselves 
and  many  of  those  around  them. 

Many  more  Chippewa  youth  remain  in  school.  There  is  greater  par- 
ticipation in  school  activities.  They  are  giving  others  a  chance  to  relate 
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to  them.  They  seem  to  have  more  pride.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  build  something  and  have  contributed.  For  many  of  us  in  my 
community  we  are  thankful  for  this  change  in  attitudes  and  relation- 
shij)S.  It  was  due  to  a  special  needs  project.  \/e  are  giateful  for  it. 

I  understand  that  concerns  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
categorical  provisions  apply  to  special  needs  programs.  We  do  so 
to  guarantee  that  we  continue  to  serve  those  who  all  too  often  are 
overlooked. 

Someone  talked  about  whether  these  categories  were  a  ceiling  or  a 
floor.  If  you  take  the  funds  and  commingle  them  you  may  not  even 
have  that  floor  support.  So  I  recommend  that  you  leave  it  as  it  is  on  the 
set-asides. 

I  am  just  going  to  ad  lib  the  next  two  here. 

The  Youth  Corps  vocational  study  programs,  I  think  you  should 
tie  them  to  educational  institutions  because  I  think  that  you  will  get 
a  better  foUowup  and  educational  upgradin*;  if  you  put  it  with  an 
educational  institution  rather  than  the  way  it  is  being  done  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

1  ain  just  going  to  stop  at  that  point  because  I  know  vou  are  in  a 
hurry. 

Ms.  Axxs.  I  gave  a  speech  not  long  ago  at  the  career  education 
workshop  in  Rosendale,  Wis.  I  got  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good 
system. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Was  it  part  C  of  the  Vocational  Act  as  amended?  Pat, 
you  have  worked  in  other  States.  What  has  happened  with  what  you 
have  done  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  {  Do  you  know  ? 

Ms.  Anns.  There  is  an  evaluation  of  the  eight  exemplary  nrojects. 
It  has  been  accepted  pretty  much  around  the  State.  By  75 'percent  of 
the  teachei-s.  Some  thought  of  it  as  a  threat.  But  they  have  found  it  is 
something  we  could  use,  to  make  what  we  were  teaching  applicable  to 
the  students.  To  make  them  realize  that  there  was  more  to  learning  than 
just — is  that  the  type  of  thing  you  mean? 

Mr.  Steigkr.  Yes. 

Ms.  Axxs.  But  I  think  it  has  been  very  widespread.  There  have 
been  like-^60  or  70  workshops  around  the  State. 

Mrs.  Vax  Tries.  Yes.  I  think  I  made  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  talked  about  it,  Mr.  Van  Tries;  yes,  in  your  state- 
ment this  morning. 

Ms.  \xxs.  Often  when  vou  go  to  these  workshops  the  teachers  will 
l)e  really  turned  off  by  this.  But  by  the  time  it  was  finished  they  reallv 
were  on  the  bandwagon. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  we  could  have  the  studv  that  was  done  of  the  exem- 
plary programs  that  would  be  useful  to  us. 

I  think  all  of  us  on  the  committee  are  going  to  do  the  best  that  we 
can  to  try  and  make  sure  that  somehow  we  can  make  some  sense  out 
of  all  we  do  in  the  cai-eer  occupational  field. 

We  do  want  to  pay  you  a  compliment.  I  think  vou  have  taken  a  verv 
rational  approach  to  make  this  concept  and  made  it  even  better  anil 
mor;^  undorstandablo  than  it  ordinarilv  is. 

C'an  I  ask  Bill  Hemsey  from  Winona— I  am  a  little  unclear.  Bill, 
when  you  get  into  CETA  and  your  discussion  on  paaes  2  and  3  of 
your  statement,  as  you  mav  recall  I  asked  Mr.  Van  Trios  the  question 
some  time  ago  this  morning  alx)ut  what  had  happened  with  the  5- 
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Dercent  set-aside;  in  terms  of  Winona,  do  you  have  a  prime  sponsor? 
^ TirHEM^^^^^^  We  are  part  of  a  it^pion.  Our  prime  sponsor  is  region 
10  in  Winona,  which  encompasses  a  number  of  counties  including 
Homestead,  Winona.  FiUmore,  Houston  It  is  for  a  number  of  couft- 
ties  that  are  in  the  CETA  prime  sponsorship. 
So  it  is  a  ofroup  of  counties.  .        ^  , 

Mr.  Stkioer.  You  liave  a  consortium  of  counties  that  make  up  the 

prime  sponsor  ? 

Mr.  Hemsey.  That  is  correct.  w  u- 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  has  happened  in  terns  of  the  relationship  with 
the  prime  sponsor  ?  ^  t  ^ 

Mr  Hemsey.  I  am  on  that  comi>'  ee  for  region  10. 1  am  ver>  happ> 
to  be  on  that  committee.  Right  r  it  is  in  Mie  developing  stage  where 
thev  haven't  decided,  vou  know,  what  is  going  to  be  done.  . 

In  fact  I  met  the  dav  before  yesterday  here  m  tiie  Twin  Cities  in 
formulating  this  tvpe  of  consortium  for  the  CETA  aroup.  Hopefulh 
the  trainincr  that  is  offered  through  the  institutions  that  are  capable  of 
offering  tins  tvpe  of  program-in  other  words  it  is  not  to  rediscover 
\inerira  all  over  again.  We  have  gone  through  ARA.  A\e  ha^e  gone 
through  manpower  training.  Hopefully  we  have  got  some  of  the  bugs 

worked  out  now.  .    ,    ^  ,  ^  x 

One  thincr  that  comes  to  mv  mind  is  the  Job  Corps  program  that  was 
over  at  Sparta  and  Camp  MVOuire.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  waste  of 
Federal  dollai-s  for  training  youth.  You  could  have  sent  them  to  \  ale 
for  4  veai-s  for  what  it  cost  to  send  one  student  to  the  Job  Corps. 

There  were  people  conducting  these  programs  that  were  not  voca- 
tional educatoi-s.  Thev  would  open  up  a  parts  catalog  or  a  machine 
oatal'-sr  and  say.  *'I  will  take  one  of  each.  We  may  need  it.  Just  give  it 

^These  people  didn't  realize  what  training  is  all  about.  Thev  were 
trvin<T  to  do  something  thev  weren't  able  to  do  is  what  I  am  saying. 

'Solf  there  is  expertise  in  the  AVTIs  in  the  State  of  Minnesota— 
and  I  am  sure  there  is:  I  know  there  is— for  heavens  sake,  let  us 
utilize  this  just  from  an  economic  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  Stetger.  Rut  that  hasn't  yet  been  decided. 

Mr.  Hemsey.  No.  ^  i    £  t^' 

Mr.  Srar.ER.  One  of  the  points  vou  make  m  terns  of  the  facilities 
vou  have  at  Winona  is  the  use  bv  other  ajrencies  in  your  orcranizations 
■  You  sav  that  the  Minnesota  Safety  Council  uses  the  Winona  area 
technical  institute  for  training.  I  assume  that  is  training  for  the  Occu- 
pational Safetv  and  Health  Act  ? 

Mr.  Hemsey.  Right.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  best  things  that 
happened.  Being  an  industrial  person  myself,  a  tmdesman.  heavens 
sake,  a  lot  of  them  need  it.  I  think  it  was  good,  the  Occupational 
Safetv  and  Health  AcL  It  put  a  lot  of  things  out  in  the  open.  ^ 

Wo' do  conduct  programs  on  this  regularly  throuffh  the  Minnesota 
OCIIA  people.  We  have  it  locally  and  areawide.  Forklift ^safety,  for 
instance,  we  have  had  it.  We  have  every  aspect  of  safety.  We  have  had 
5-ome  good  programs. 

Mr.  STF:iGKn.  Are  you  at  all  considering  or  do  vou  knr  of  any  of 
your  sister  institutions  that  are  considering  the  training  of  safety  per- 
sonnel other  than  just  employee  or  employer  trained? 


t\^l^^  It'*' ^"V''"  •  ^"^^  siiffpestion.  An  excellent  sugges- 
tion. 1  know  It  IS  iMMng  done  in  Twin  Cities 

Ti^KnSTSJf  '?>%s<>FP<>st  von  take  a  look  at  what  the  Waukasha 
reohnical  Institute  ,n  W  isconsin  is  doing.  They  are  now  training  for 
he  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  undef  its  own  auspicesfpr. 

T  «M   n        "^'r'"  ^T''''""''  positions  or  consultant  positions  in 

oan^e^h^r  ";7rL"'".^i"''/^'^r^f  ""^  '''^''y  P^^^^ions  for  com 
panie>  that  might  like  to  develop  that  kind  of  expertise 

A  large  part  of  their  graduating  people  are  now  going  into  in- 
surance companies.  But  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at  that  as  a  program 
that  botli  can  meet  the  needs  of  what  American  business  and  ndustrv 

smlfZ^lS       "     ^'^^^  "  '-'^y  ^--^ 

Mr.  Hemsf.y.  Very  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Steiger.  T^t  me  turn  to  the  Michigan  people.  On  the  recom 
mendation.  of  the  ^richigan  Occupation  Educa'^ion^\ssSi^tion  vonr 
fir^t  recommendation  was  the  balance  of  a  State  advisory  council  by 
mcrudinjr  elements  of  secondary  and  postsecondarv  educatioS  repre^ 
?entatives  and  student  representatives. 

Looking  hurriedly  at  our  compendium,  elementary  and  secondary, 
and  po>t.'=econdary  education  representatives  are  authorized  if  not  in 
fact  mandated  on  the  advisory  council.  Students  are  not.  Is  there  a 
problem  with  the  Michigan  Advisory  Council » 

Mr  H.xN-xEMAx.  I  don't  think  the^re  is  any  problem.  We  are  looking 
at  1  a.  a  broad  perspective  for  the  United  State.s.  We  are  mentionini 
student  represent.itives  to  make  sure  of  thr  ^  point  being  heard  No 
problem  within  the  Michigan  delegation.  The  Michigan  delegation  has 
been  one  of  the  forerunners  m  seeing  that  we  have  an  adequate  balance 
among  representations.  ' 

fnn!.w  ^'^i^^'^A  J"'""  ^^""^^^  recommendation,  that  placement  and 
followup  should  be  separated  to  ensure  appropriate  fulfillment  of  each 
activity,  again,  are  you  in  fact  saying  that  you  want  to  establish 
categories  for  placement  and  followup?  I  asked  Bob  Van  Tries  that. 

Mr.  H.^NNEMAx.  I  don  t  know  if  that  .specific  recommendation  is 
x'lng  considered  even  within  the  State  of  Michijran.  We  have  a  few 
a.k  forces  that  are  looking  at  that  to  see  what  is  the  role  of  placement 
m  the  secondary  and  postsecondarv  scliool,  and  followup 

Followup  IS  many  times  a  matter  of  census-taking  and  is  of  little 
use  for  program  planning. 

But  I  think  ^re  are  maturing  in  takin?  a  look  at  the  real  role  of 
placement  responsibility  in  the  school  di.strict. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Thank  you  for  vour  clarification  on  that. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chai.man.  to  Dr.  Barbori.  you  suggest  a  neighborhood 
xouth  corps  and  that  work  study  ought  to  be  more  directly  tied  with 
the  educational  in.stitutions. 

Have  I  followed  you  correctly  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Barberi.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I  short-circuited  my  last  few  re- 
marks here. 
I^t  me  iust  read  this. 

As  the  Concress  has  recomized.  there  are  man.v  youth  and  adnlts  that  need 
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Unfortunately  It  lo  our  experience  that  there  are  insufficient  work  study 
funds  to  have  a  significant  impact.  The  formula  needs  revision  to  provide  a  more 
realistic  f uLding  level  for  such  a  vital  component 

Presently  It  is  our  experience  that  the  administration  of  NYC  funds  Is  very 
Inadequate.  There  Is  Insufficle^'t  accountability  and  a  lack  of  long-rang  planning. 

Thus,  I  recommend  that  NIO  funds  be  channeled  Into  the  educational  sector. 
By  so  doing  there  would  l>e  available  iKjrsonnel  that  can  Ik*  held  accountable 
for  the  recruitment,  placement,  follow-up  and  educational  upgrading  of  the 
youth. 

That  is  my  whole  point. 

Mr.  Steioer.  You  might  get  disagreement  from  my  colleafrwes  on 
that  concept.  I  concur  frankly  with  you  that  NYC  just  as  an  income 
transfer  program  may  be  of  some  value  but  very  limited. 

You  have  to  provide  something  tangible,  meaningful,  in  a  skill  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment  all  the  members  of  the  panel 
for  being  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  you  have  and  also  for  what  you 
have  contributed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mefj)S.  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  Bill  Steiger.  I  share  your  en- 
thusiasm for  career  education  programs.  I  think  as  time  goes  by  we  are 
going  to  find  that  career  education  is  going  to  play  a  much  more  im- 
portant role  than  it  does  today.  So  keep  at  it. 

Second,  Carlo,  I  think  you  brought  out  not  only  the  importance  of 
the  success  of  your  program  but  that  this  ought  to  be  a  lesson.  You  can 
have  your  same  old  programs  day  after  day  after  day  and  the  Indians 
aren*t  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

But  if  you  have  special  programs  and  employ  special  techniques  you 
are  going  to  get  Indian  participation.  And  you  are  going  to  get  success. 

Dr.  Barberi.  They  have  got  a  community  center  now,  $319,000,  being 
constructed.  The  Indians  have  been  working  out.  They  didn't  get 
enough  Federal  dollars.  So  they  hit  one  of  the  foundations  for  $70,000. 
When  the  floods  receded  in  Pensylvania  they  got  some  trailers.  So 
they  are  going  to  have  a  trailer  camp  now,  "^ey  are  going  to  have  a 
communitv  store  now.  You  see,  this  thing  has  snowballed. 

They  are  working  for  themselves.  That  is  the  thing  that  I  think  is 
important. 

Mr.  Mfxds.  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  QriE.  Pat,  on  the  career  education  it  is  a  concept  rather  than  a 
program.  Bob  Van  Trios  indicated  it  is  going  to  be  a  program  separate 
from  vocational  education.  Do  you  look  at  it  as  a  concept  or  a  program  ? 

Ms.  Anns.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  concept  that  can  be  integrated 
within — you  find  that  many  of  the  schools  in  Minnesota  have  done  this. 
They  have  incorporated  with  language,  social  studies,  or  math,  which- 
ever discipline  they  happen  to  be  working  on.  This  has  worked  very 
well.  •  I- 

This  helps  the  math  class  mold  the  child  for  future  use  in  his 
career.  I  think  this  is  the  concept  that  must  be  developed  out  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  QriE.  Mr.  Barberi,  you  talked  about  a  neighborhood  youth 
corps  and  work-study  program.  A  child  has  to  have  some  work  experi- 
ence. Have  you  thought  of  how  to  make  that  an  ingredient  for  all  kids 
now  when  you  look  at  the  programs  i  ^--t  are  available  at  the  secondary 
schools? 
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Dr.  Barbkri.  I  think  that  certainly  a  child  should  l)o  introduced  to 
the  work  concept  at  a  very  early  aftol  He  ?honld  know  what  his  father 
IS  doin^  and  try  to  di^mify  it  no  matter  what  the  man  is  doinjr.  Then 
the  work  concept  for  the  mother  too.  Al)0ut  60  percent  of  the  mothers 
are  working  now. 

So  I  would  fro  alone  with  career  education  as  a  concept  and  tr\'  ^o 
infiltrate  the  school  system  with  that, 

Wliat  Pat  has  been  doing  is  to  bring  this  career  understanding  along. 
One  thing  I  recall  The  Di^troit  school  svstem  has  a  program.  Twelve 
girls  went  for  a  while  to  tlie  Detroit  Free  Press.  Thev  went  down  there 
to  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  thought,  *mat  are  we  going  to  do 
with  those  kids?"  The  experience  was  great  on  both  sides. 

Twelve  kids  could  learn  what  the  newspaper  business  was  about  in- 
stead of  just  from  books. 

At  night  instead  of  just  looking  at  the  lights  of  the  city  they  could 
think  of  these  children, 

Mr,  Ch,virman-,  I  presume  that  what  you  are  driving  at  is  to  set  these 
youngsters  at  11  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and'  17,  by  the  time  they  up  in 
high  school  involved  in  some  work  experience,  actual  work  experience, 

Mr.  QriK.  Everybody  15  or  above  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  job,  some- 
thmg  that  would  l>enefit  the  community  so  they  could  have  that  self- 
respect.  But  there  is  a  i)eriod  before  that  when  they  should  just  be  get- 
ting their  hands  on  some  work,  haying  that  experience  there,  not  just 
drop  them  at  say  15  years  of  age. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  we  could  expand  summer  programs  for 
kids  to  have  summer  jobs  and  can  you  relate  that  to  profframs  in 
schools?  ^  ^ 

Dr,  Barbkri,  There  is  a  very  good  possibility  of  that.  It  should  be  a 
well  thought  out  program,  not  just  going  out  and  digging  a  ditch 
somewhere,  so  they  can  draw  a  check  for  their  needs,  Younff  neoole 
today  need  money,  '  ^ 

I  would  say  very  definitely  that  it  should  be  given  some  thought, 
Mr,  QriE,  r»okmg  at  th^  testimony  of  Dr,  Hobbs  that  about  19  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  money  goes  for  postsecondary  education  or  rather 
for  secondary  education  in  Michigan  and  in  Minnesota  it  is  an  oorosite 
situation. 

Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you  where  the  Federal  money  coes  as 
long  as  you  get  the  money  ?  ^ 

Dr,  Barbkri,  I  would  need  more  information,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
tJike  an  unfair  shot  at  someone  else  s  plan,  We  may  bo  in  a  tie  with 
Minnesota  for  all  I  know  when  you  look  at  the  dollars,  I  don't  know 
enough  about  Minnesota, 

Rut  l)ofore  I  would  take  a  jump  I  would  take  a  real  good  look,  to  see 
If  they  are  spending  those  dollars  in  a  way  that  may  be  somewhat  like 
Michigan  s  for  all  I  know.  There  may  not  W  that  much  to  choose  from. 

lhat  hgure  of  limitation  of  30  mills,  that  makes  a  difference  too. 
U  hen  they  say  you  can  only  spend  so  much  thon  you  have  cot  to  so 
back  to  the  ^tate.  You  have  got  to  take  a  look  at  that,^ 

Mr,  QriE,  Wlmt  vou  are  saying  is  that  the  total  dollars  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  school  svstem  rather  than  whei-e  the  monev  comes  from, 
whether  Stato  or  Federal, 
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Mr.  Dunn,  I  feel  pretty  much  the  same  way.  You  are  not  too  con- 
cerned where  the  dollars  come  from  as  lon^x  as  they  are  there. 

Mr.  QuiE.  There  is  no  State  construction  money,  is  there? 

Mr.  Dunk,  We  have  all  sorts  of  catep^ories,  what  has  to  come  out  of 
one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  QuiE,  How  do  you  feel  about  this  in  Winona  ? 

Mr.  Hkmsry.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Michi^ran  delivery 
system.  It  is  strictly  geared  on  the  hip:h  school  level. 

Also,  beinp:  born  and  raised  in  Wisconsin,  my  own  appraisal,  in 
Winona,  we  are  talking  two  different  types  of  approaches  to  voca- 
tional ed.  I  think  both  have  their  good  points  and  have  their  weak 
pomts. 

We  also  have  to  ask  if  the  kid  will  be  able  to  keep  his  job  and  ad- 
vance on  the  job  with  these  basic  skills  that  you  get  in  a  high  school 
program. 

They  wouldn*t  be  coming  back  to  MVTI  if  we  had  done  an  adequate 
job  in  the  high  schools.  So  we  have  to  look  at  that.  That  is  a  factor. 
Are  they  l)eing  retained  under  a  high  school  program  compared  to  a 
postsecondary  program  i 

You  don't  have  the  indepthness  in  high  school  programs.  The  kid 
might  be  unemployed  2  years  later  if  the  job  is  discontinued,  whether 
it  was  offered  in  postsecondary  or  high  school, 

I  do  think  the  student  has  more  chance  of  advancement  and  maybe 
demand  higher  wages  from  postsecondary  training. 

You  are  tellii  g  a  kid  he  had  better  make  up  his  mind  as  a  junior  in 
high  school  wliat  he  is  going  to  be.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
statistics  on  how  many  stayed  in  that  particular  trade  \  was  teaching. 
I  could  find  out  from  niy  own.  But  I  couldn't  find  out  from  the  other 
ones. 

They  find  out,  "Gosh,  this  isn't  for  me."  So  they  have  to  be  retrained, 
hop^^fully,  on  n  career  education  concept. 

Were  you  sure  what  you  were  going  to  do  as  a  junior  in  high  school? 

Mi\  QuiE,  I  knew  wliat  I  was  going  to  do  but  I  changed  my  mind 
afterward, 

Mr,  Hemset.  This  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  People  tend  to  do 
this, 

Mr,  QriE,  You  concentrate  on  tliat  2  hours  a  day  in  carpentry  or 
machine  work  or  whatever  it  is.  You  are  spending  time  there  to 
develop  basic  skills  to  put  you  on  some  level  of  employment.  Some  of 
them  go  on  to  postsc»condaiy  vocational.  Some  of  theiii  find  that  they 
are  not  advancing  l>ecause  they  don't  ha\e  any  more  skills,  "I  am  not 
advancing  because  I  don't  have  anymore  skills.  My  pay  is  the  same. 
T  quit,  I  am  unemployed.  Now  I  am  back," 

I  can  see  why  you  would  like  to  see  more  with  an  associate  degree 
from  a  2-year  institution. 

It  gives  some  feeling  of  security  to  a  secondary  school  student. 

If  nob  Van  Tries  had  his  way  100  perceiit  would  have  a  marketable 
skill  when  they  left  high  school. 

My  ^ling  is  it  doesn't  matti?r  whether  it  stays  with  them  or  not. 
It  gives  them  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency.  It  gives  them  a  different 
outlook  when  they  go  on  to  postsecondary  education  especially  when 
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they  are  in  a  4-year  institution,  wonderin^r  what  thev  are  ffoing  to  do, 
with  nothing  to  fall  back  on. 

Some  of  them  get  a  college  degree  and  still  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Dr.  Barberi,  If  you  have  14  or  15  kids  in  advanced  building  trades 
and  they  are  building  a  house,  which  we  have,  if  all  those  kids  went 
to  carpentry  you  would  have  so  many  carpenters  around  the  place 
couldn't  handle  them,  I  don't  worry  about  that.  If  we  get  three  going 
into  crirpentry  I  am  happy.  The  other  14  or  12  can  learn  the  skill 
I  dont  want  them  all  to  be  mechanics.  I  don't  want  them  all  to  be 
carpenters,  just  some  of  them,  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Hemset.  I  agree.  It  does  give  security.  It  does  give  them  job 
entry  levels. 

But  if  many  of  them  won't  stay  at  that  job  it  means  retraining.  That 
IS  what  I  am  talking  about.  This  is  why  there  is  a  waiting  list  in  the 
postsecondary  institutions, 

Mr.  QuiE.  riiank  you  ver^-  much. 

Mr.  IIanneman,  I  can  speak  from  experience  on  secondary  training 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  There  is  a  multitude  of  jobs  for  a  high  school 
graduate.  It  does  provide  quick  entrance  and  it  is  an  economic  factor 
within  the  whole  community.  So  that  is  why  we  are  secondary, 

Mr,  QuiE,  Good,  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you.  You  have  been  most  helpful,  all  of 
you.  We  appreciate  it. 
Mr,  QuiE.  Thank  you. 

There  are  two  people  who  indicated  they  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing if  they  had  a  chance  to. 

One  is  John  Du  Rand,  who  is  with  vocational  education  for  the 
handicapped. 

He  has  a  statement  right  here. 

The  other  one  is  Howard  Peterson,  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association, 
You  first,  John. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Du  Rand  follows :] 

Peepaeed  Statement  of  Jorn  Du  Rand,  Minnesota  Coumittte 
FOB  THE  Handicapped 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  position  statement  Is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped of  Minnesota  and  the  Minnesota  Committee  for  the  Handicapped.  My 
name  Is  John  Dii  Rand,  a  member.  This  statement  is  submitted  to  yon  as  you 
C()n.**lder  the  effectiveness  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

In  the  declaration  of  purpose  of  the  Act.  It  Is  stated.  **The  Intent  of  the  federal 
government  Is  to  grant  assistance  to  the  states  to  develop  new  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  ...  to  provide  |)art*tlme  employment  for  youths  who  need  such 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  continue  their  educational  training  on  a  full- 
time  basis."  The  purpose  goes  on  to  state  that  It  will  serve  those  with  special 
educational  handicaps  and  those  in  i)o.qt-se(»ondary  schools  will  have  ready  access 
to  vocational  training  and  retraining,  which  is  of  %  high  quaUtp,  which  Is  reatUtir 
in  light  of  the  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  and 
which  U  suited  to  their  needn.  Interests  and  abilities  to  benefit  from  such  training. 

The  moRil>ers  of  the  Minnesota  Committee  are  aware  of  the  accomplishments 
of  vocational  education  in  Minnesota  and  the  current  momentum.  However,  his- 
torl^lly.  there  was  no  vlslbb»  evidence  of  vocational  education  serving  the  handi- 
capped of  Minnesota,  with  tl  e  exception  of  co-op  programs  e.«stabllshed  In  1964- 
6.*i  bv  MT>T.\.  where  state  Institutions  and  area  vocational  schools  provided 
vocational  training  for  the  nentallv  retarded.  In  196^^.  vocational  education 
wa««  again  confronted  with  serving  the  handicapped  because  of  legislation  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  lO^y^r  federJ»!  lunds  received  by  the  State  for  voc*. 
tlonal  education. 
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Minnesota  now  has  programs  with  open  admittance  which  are  capable  of 
serving  some  of  the  individuals  with  learning  disabilities  or  other  handicapping 
conditions  who  were  previously  excluded  from  vocational  educational  programs. 
We  are  concerned  for  the  future  due  to  the  over  2,000  persons  without  realistic 
service  as  mandated  in  the  68  Vocational  Education  Amendments. 

We  find  that  although  vocational  education  is  delivering  traditional  services, 
there  exists  u  special  population  (the  most  severely  handicapped)  who  are  cur- 
rently, generally  being  excluded  from  programs.  They  are  being  excluded  on 
the  basis  of  their  inability  to  benefit  from  current  program  offerings  and  not  on 
a  basis  of  their  not  wanting  to  work  or  lack  of  capacity  to  work.  An  example 
of  this  is  our  notification  of  a  Guide  Line  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  that 
states  there  would  be  no  expenditure  of  funds  for  training  persons  for  employ- 
ment at  less  than  minimum  wage. 

To  fullv  understand  their  desire  to  work,  regardless  of  severity  of  handicap, 
we  must  recognize  the  tremendous  importance  work  plays  in  the  value  setting 
judgments  of  our  current  society.  We  can  recognize  this  through  the  first  two 
questions  asked  of  anyone :  "What  is  your  name?  *  and  **What  do  you  do?'*  When 
we  ask,  "What  do  you  do? we  do  not  mean  for  leisure  time  activity.  We  mean, 
what  do  you  do  in  the  sense  of  working  or  educational  pursuit  .  .  .  what  are 
you  doin?  to  contribute  to  society?  In  recognizing  the  need  and  rights  of  these 
handicapped  citizens  to  achieve  full  status  as  contributing  citizens,  there  must 
be  adequate  preparation  to  pursue  a  vocation  that  is  acceptable  to  society. 

Vocational  education  in  Minnesota  has.  however,  restricted  its  current  activi- 
ties In  developing  new  educational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped  through 
mainstreaming  with  support  services  to  current  vocational  programs.  Although 
they  have  opened  up  their  area  schools,  supported  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  actively  served  individuals  with  >an^icapping  conditions,  such  as 
deafness,  lesser  dejrrees  of  hearing  impairment,  speech  impairments,  blindness, 
partial  sight,  orthopedic  disability,  there  are  still  many  severely  handicapped 
persons  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  vocational  education.  This  is  due  to  the  con- 
strictive view  of  legitimate  occupational  pursuits.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
rSOE  circulated  a  dirKtive  which  in  effect  mandates  that  federal  vocational 
education  monies  not  be  used  to  support  programs  for  people  whose  realistic 
employment  will  put  them  in  jobs  paying  less  than  minimum  wage.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  .^^everely  handicapped  of  Minnesota  continue  to  be  unserved. 
Minnesota  vocational  education  programs  are  not  realistic,  not  suited  to  the 
needs  and  not  responsive  to  the  actual  or  anticipated  work  opportunities  for 
handicapped  persons  of  Minnesota. 

There  are  some  individuals  who  are  so  profoundly  disabled  that  to  think  of 
them  going  beyond  shelteiM  employment  to  work  activity  within  the  next  10 
to  1.5  years,  is  being  more  than  just  idealistic.  There  are  other  individuals  with 
such  severe  physical  involvement,  through  the  disabling  effects  of  Cerebral 
Palsy  or  injuries  causing  i»artial  or  total  paralysis  that  the  current  occupa- 
tions as  defined  by  vocational  education,  cannot  meet  their  needs.  Vocational 
education  must  take  drastic  new  steps  .  .  .  new  steps  that  will  result  in  the 
development  of  occupations  that  do  not  exist  today  .  .  .  occupations  of  the 
future  that  will  be  able  to  accommodate  the  specific  disabilities  of  these  in- 
dividuals. Tlie  Minnesota  Committee  feels  that  without  a  continuance  of  the  Set 
Aside  Program,  that  focnses  on  the  urgency  of  need,  vocational  education  might 
continue  with  complacency  of  accomplishments  to  date,  thus  resulting  in  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  tremendous  growth  rate  Minnesota  has  experienced. 

It  l<  most  important  that  vocational  education  be  encouraged  to  look  at  its 
objectives  and  priorities  and  that  it  see  the  more  severe  the  disability,  the 
water  the  need  for  the  delivery  of  educational  services.  For.  without  those 
services,  there  can  only  be  a  aiinimal  exi>ectation  for  success  of  a  very  few  of 
these  severely  hnndimppe<i  indiriduals.  We  wonid  hope  that  through  a  continued 
Set  Aside  Program,  vocational  education  would  assume  an  aggressive  role  in 
working  with  unions  and  industry  to  identify  additional  jobs  so  that  the  employ- 
ment of  these  handicapped  individuals  would  take  place  through  the  identity 
of  other  occupations  Through  such  efforts  by  Minnesota  vocational  education, 
handicapped  persons  not  eligible  for  employment  could  become  employable  to 
the  t>enefit  of  society  as  well  as  themselves.  This  program  would  also  accom- 
plish a  reduction  In  the  present  dependency  on  sheltered  workshops  and  social 
wplfarp  service  aeemles.  which  rely  on  80Cr  federal  funding,  by  the  handicapped 
of  Minnesota  The«e  are  the  hopes  of  the  Minnesota  Committee  for  the 
Handicappfd 
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Appendix 

Minnesota  Committee  for  Handicappep  Persons— A  Coalition 

Association  of  Residences  for  the  Retarded  in  Minnesota 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Mental  Health  Association  of  Minnesota 

Minnesota  Administrators  of  Special  Education 

Minnesota  Association  for  Children  With  Leaniing  Disabilities 

Minnesota  Association  for  Hearing  Impaired 

Minnesota  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

Minnesota  Association  for  Retarded  Children 

Minnesota  School  Psychologists  Association 

Minnesota  Rehabilitatioa  Association 

Minnesota  School  Social  Workers  Association 

Minnesota  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adnlts 

Minnesota  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Minnesota 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  DU  RAND,  MINNESOTA  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 

HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Dr  Raxd.  I  would  like  t^  identify  a  concern  that  the  Minne- 
sota Comnnttee  for  the  Handicapped  has.  That  is,  that  we  have  two 
classes  of  citizens  lu  this  country.  The  one  class  holds  a  verv  low 
position.  That  is  the  severely  retarded.  Quire  typically  their  educa- 
tional services  are  relecrnted  to  a  point  where  vou 'become  a  recipient  of 
welfare  and  not  education. 

I  speak  to  this  conceni  because  I  believe  there  is  a  severe  need  to 
work  for  all  of  us.  If  you  stop  to  think  about  vour  everyday  social 
activities  when  meeting  someone  the  first  questions  he  asks  are :  "What 
IS  your  name*'  and  "what  do  you  do?" 

Then  they  want  to  know  what  your  leisure  activities  are.  They  want 
to  know  what  yon  do  to  contribute  to  society.  Xo  matter  how  profound 
or  severe  the  handicap  there  is  a  contribution  that  each  one  of  these 
people  can  make  if  "iven  the  proper  training  and  education. 

There  is  a  challencTf  ahead  for  yooational  education  to  go  outside 
of  sop.e  of  the  traditional  things  we  have  done.  There  has  been  some 
experimentation  in  Minnesota  where  we  have  gone  into  industry  to 
redefine  jobs. 

They  might  have  four  machinists  and  four  assistants,  all  capable  of 
running  that  machine,  where  the  assistant  is  really  a  day  laborer  pull- 
ing materials  off  the  line. 

We  have  had  that  cooperation  in  redefining  jobs.  The  problem  is 
these  incidents  have  been  too  few.  We  need  to  accelerate  this  type  of 
program. 

Across  the  board  in  Minnesota  you  will  find  that  each  one  of  the 
training  and  emplo\ment  programs  are  80  percent  federally  funded 
and  20  percent  State  funded. 

On  the  other  hand  we  look  at  vocational  education.  I  believe  we  had 
figures  todav  where  it  is  00  percent  State  and  10  percent  Federal. 

I  would  like  to  conrlude  by  saying  that  the  whole  emphasis  for  the 
future  has  irot  to  Ix^  on  a  continuance  of  effort. 

rx)oking  at  the  histnriral  efforts  of  vocational  education  I  can't  in 
any  way  condone  tlie  idea  of  doing  away  with  set-aside  funds  for  the 
handicapped. 
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But  at  the  same  time  I  get  an  uneasy  feeling  because  through  set- 
aside  programs  many  times  these  do  become  the  ceiling  or  the  maxi- 
mum effort  rather  than  the  minimum. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Qr;K.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  on  the  Federal  level 
and  I  think  on  the  State  too,  the  State  legi^slature?  draw  strong  support 
for  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  yet  it  is  a  struggle  locally  for 
programs? 

If  you  have  a  handicap  bill  up  in  the  House  there  is  rarely  going  to 
be  a  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Dtr  Raxd.  But  that  bill  amounts  to  nothing  or  mere  tokenism.  I 
think  sometimes  they  are  more  damaging  than  a  vote  against. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  have  been  the  guilty  ones,  the  people  represent- 
ing the  haadicapped.  We  have  come  in  with  bills  and  financial  packages 
that  we  felt  that  you  would  be  willing  to  accept  rather  than  what  the 
real  nse^I  is. 

In  Minnesota  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  employment  and  work 
activity  ser\'ices  for  mavbe  13  percent  of  the  total. 

So  when  you  say  we  have  support,  we  have  support  on  a  very  funny 
level.  The  money  still  goes  for  welfare  and  not  for  training  and  em- 
ployment. I  don't  feel  ver>'  good  about  it. 

A£r.  QuiE.  I  guess  about  one-half  percent  of  the  money  for  the  handi- 
capped comes  from  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  a  pretty  low 
figure  compared  to  all  the  other  areas  of  education. 

Mr.  Dr  Ranb.  Especially  if  we  stop  to  consider  some  of  the  expenses 
like  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Their  education  in  Minnesota  is  not  under 
the  department  of  education.  The  department  of  welfare  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000  per  student  per  year. 

Mr.  QuiE,  Institutional  programs? 

Mr.  Du  Rand.  Yes.  You  talk  about  one-half  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures going  to  the  handicapped.  It  is  a  horrible  percentage.  It  is 
deplorable. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  are  trying  to  do  much  better  in  the  Congress, 
let  me  say  that  to  you.  I  feel  confident  that  this  will  come  about.  You 
will  see  a  different'attitude  in  the  next  few  years  in  all  the  States  inso- 
far as  supporting  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Du  Rand.  T  would  think  that  one  thing  you  might  consider 
when  they  talk  about  a  needs  assessment  in  putting  together  a  plan 
that  the  severely  handicapped  are  so  poorly  served  in  all  States,  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  you  couldn't  get  a  count  on  any  of  the 
50  States  as  to  how  many  severely  handicapped  there  really  are.  That 
is  how  marginal  the  services  are.  We  don't  even  know  how  many,  what 
the  disability  is  or  where  they  are. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Peterson  ? 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Peterson  follows:] 

Pbepabeo  Statement  of  Howard  W.  Petebson,  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  association.  St.  Paxil.  Minn. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Fanners  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association.  St.  Paul  Minne- 
sota, is  a  cooperative  engaged  in  tlie  marketing  and  processing:  of  grains,  the 
manufacture  of  feeds  and  tlie  distribution  of  building  supplies.  If  is  owned  by 
and  serve  ov»»i-  19<>0<K)  fann  fnniiHcs.  mainly  in  Vor^h  and  South  Dakota. 
Minnesota  and  Montana  / 
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Each  year  GTA  and  Its  afflUnted  local  associations  ha  e  a  need  to  employ 
many  young  people  who  have  had  the  benefits  of  vocational  training  in  a  great 
""n^^  of  agri-business  jobs.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  an  nde- 
quate  numbeir  jf  young  people  with  the  necessary  technical  training.  And  we 
are  convinced  that  there  are  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  could  find 
great  job  satisfaction  and  success  if  they  could  be  given  more  encouragement 
and  opportunity  in  vo-tech  training  program- 

We  urge  that  vocational  education  programs  be  improved  and  expanded  in 
high  school,  technical  colleges,  state  colleges,  junior  colleges,  veterans*  agricul- 
ture training,  and  adult  fanu  management. 

,^.Y^^Jn^^'^''^ }^'^  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  1968  Vocational  Act  and 
Uitf     K*^°^f  ^^^^       Vocational  training,  both  at  the  high  school  and 

post-high  school  levels,  offers  one  of  the  out.«?tanding  means  to  develop  the  human 
resource«»  of  our  region  and  the  entire  nation. 

Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  on  behalf  of  Its  cooperative  mem- 
«  «^  Tli  ^''''^  forwarxl  to  providing  additional  supporting  data  as  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  continued. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  W,  PETERSON,  FARMERS  UNION  GRAIN 
TERMINAL  ASSOCIATION,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Mr.  Pkterson.  Mr  Qiiie.  :Mr.  Cliairnian,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, 1  am  Howard  Petei-son.  public  relations  specialist  for  Farmers 
I  n  ion  (.Train  rennnml  Association, 

I  have  a  prepared  statement.  But  I  would  like  to  speak  to  some  other 
tnin<rs  that  are  ^join^  on. 

At  Farmers  Tnion  Grain  Terminal  4  veai^  aero  I  was  char^red  to 
set  up  a  training  program  for  GTA.  We  operate  in  four  States,  employ 
^.200  employees  and  do  about  a  billion  dollars  a  vear  business.  So  we 
are  i  ot  exactly  small. 

0  ir  training  prograr^  recognizes  onlv  2-vear  tech  people  or  an 
ass'  Jiate  arts  degree  or  j     *.  -ar  program.  ^ 

We  need  more  and  mort-  >oung  people  to  enter  into  the  agribusiness 
part  of  the  economy  in  the  Xorthwest.  We  are  not  having  enough 
trained.  ^  ^ 

1  niade  a  qni-k  survey  just  the  other  dav  of  the  schools  in  Minne- 
sota, I  interviewed  students  from  Western  Wisconsin  Tech  all  the  way 
out  to  Montana.  That  is  my  job,  interviewing,  getting  students  into 
the  program. 

There  are  about  19  students  at  Western  Wisconsin.  The  program  at 
Austin  has  been  discontinued.  Jackson  had  about  8.  Thev  are  not  fill-^ 
m£r  up.  \\  hat  the  ivasons  are  I  d^.nt  know. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  ag  pioduction  classes  are  really  filling 
up  because  the  entry  back  into  farming  is  bigger  than  it  has  ever  been^ 
Rut  we  are  not  gettinjr  filled  up  classes  in  agribusiness. 

They  will  need  hOOO  a  year.  Fp  to  8,000  thev  will  need  to  have  for 
entry  into  agribusiness.  So  we  are  looking  for  whatever  it  takes  at  the 
high  school  level  to  get  these  young  people,  men  and  women,  into  agri- 
business so  they  ran  move  up  into  midmanagement  because  the  2-vear 
program  people  move  up  to  midiuana<reinent. 

We  need  them.  They  are  good  paying  jobs. 

I  am  on  an  advisory  committee  of  10  or  12  schools  in  the  X-rthwest. 
.  ^  T  get  1  one  the  irnt  issues  of  what  is  going  on  setting  up  m  ourses 
,*se  thiufrs  with  these  schools. 

^  .  am  acquainted  with  the  people  in  the  Xorthwest  in  the  school 
system. 
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I  Mieve  1  am  tho  only  man  frv^m  :ndu?tn-  here  today.  Everyone 
has  been  on  the  delivery  end  of  e^iuvatior..  r.i!k.ni:  :o  education.  We 
aiv  on  the  end  of  m-ei  vmg.  Wo  i-.red  n:ore  of  these  people. 

We  need  more  of  the  course^  th.u  wi!!  nt  into  a  projrram  in  agri- 
business. 

I  see  a  continuing  k::.d  of  eduv.i::o::  for  ail  ;>eople.  adult  education 
especially  on  the  farm.  It  :5  goiiig  to  need  retraining  programs, 
strengthening  of  the  Veterans  Act  progn^ro.?, 

I  am  interested  in  .il!  of  the?e  lxvaui?e  1  have  worked  in  the  last  26 
years  with  GTA. 

We  are  building  a  new  extra-large  t^.cil'.ty  :r.  Winona.  We  ship 
through  Washington.  We  ]'\si  r.re\i  more  j>eople. 

How  do  we  get  them  i:. teres: ed !  The  [x-^y  is  rher^.  I  think  we  need 
to  go  to  the  school  system  so  t:;:it  the  youn^r  I'ei.'^ple  '^'iH  anderstand 
that  ther?  are  openings  m  the  agr'.biis:ness  r.ei'i. 

Ten  years  ago  I  made  I'O  speeches  one  year  at  the  high  school  level, 
talking  about  prc<lujt:ou  -4gr.:u'.ture.  I  wfis  virrua^.y  i?.ughed  at.  ^^^ell. 
it  is  catching  on  now.  The  clashes  are  gerr:::g  n''ed  up.  for  agricuicure 
production. 

Mr.  Steigkr.  You  have  got  a  gv»d  5pok-esr.:.\n  ir.  Dr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  QxTiL  Doc  McDowell  w^s  over*-Ji  W:sci?n5:;-:  making  the  same 
point  that  you  were  here. 

Mr.  Whitixg.  I  am  Kalph  Wh:r:r.i:.  representing  the  Minne- 
sota Fanners  Union,  taking  the  r./.ce  or  Sy  Carpenter.  The  testimony 
has  been  delivered.  I  hope  yo-.i  wfi:  pn:  :t     the  re-oord. 

Mr.  QriE.  Without  objecrior.  \i  w.ll  i-*e  :-.dmit:ed- 

[Prepared  statement  referred  to  fo".!ows:] 

Mix  vTjLrvi^f.  M:>>' 

Mr  Chairman  The  Mir:nrsc-a  rirz;-rr<  Tiii  z  nr?^?Ne-t>  21  tiiousani  farm 
families  and  rurul  purple  in  th^  S:£:e  :i  M.n-t^'ta.  Tie  M.nrieS'.'Ta  Fiirzier? 
I'nion  reflects  Che  Lvno^riLs  ^ind  r=*rc?  ;f  "ie  is.r:z^T<  >:5:e  ^.ri:  evince ms 

for  the  dsed.  the  handioaiv^^.  the  r«r-;r-.e.        tie  sc-^'.rs.  We  represent 

these  farmers  \:i  matters  ^f  r.^::  c\-r.5*r»;urr:^e  &z.d  &n  intense  ir.terest 
m      asi^tK'tj;  of  e»iuca::  c  7^  \  ^  :  r^ninlr     noemed  ttat  the 

program^  of  educir.:n  dre  ce^iiczrc  r-d.zrs^r.  the  ^-irrressiTrnes?,  the  ooTn- 
petenc^.  of  our  farn:  fa:i::::r>  in:  the  pr:c--^r,:n  ct  i>:-c.  £nd  ^^•er  thai  they 

The  Minr.f>ota  Far!::rr<  Vz.:z  :^:--C2:scS  tre  :  r:.5c  .=::--::osr.:n<  SDci  inii>aot> 
of  decisions  made  .n  r^fe^n>  t  ^*  icrt:ti:t..re  *nd  rzT^\  Amer.osr:  ::;x^n  a!:  seg- 
mentii  of  Aniencan  SiXiet;-  Tirrei  r^.  wr  ^eesc  iircr^-Ss'T^e-j  t^;ti:tab".e  pro,cran:> 
of  education  to  cont:i:i:e  :o  ^tr^nz^n^r.      cf  ?*v:r^:r 

The  Minnes4:ta  Farmers  Tn.  -r.  d^es  :::t  ttiteni  «:  :hi<  r^m-e,  to  make  specific 
legislative  rwmm^ndat:  We  r.  ;v  t  *r*ve  th-e  :>tr<^'^^''y  to  rev.ew  the 
variety  ot  ^zzz^'ions  a-d  ^t^*-:mme^L.iit:;-n>  z-anv  crotiT^s  dnnn<:  the 

coming  nio*  hs.  We  wn-y.ti  arc  reflate  ±z  s:  a  '.xter  C£te  to  furnish 

the  subc^imaii;.^:^?  w-.th  >r^;ifc  :nf"rmat;  rf;*:rr>  ths:  w.:n\i  £s?:5t  the  Con- 
eresii  in  mak  ns  leg:-'.a::ve  -''e::?:  rcis  cn  7-rc«rr£m>  'hst  wiV.  -srork  eff^rtivelv  and 
reach  thoj^e  that  r.e^  them  'he  mojt. 

The  V.M-at: 'Ci.il  E-iuva*.  ::  Am-e::cm— r*-  f  '.v^'^  >.\'re  ^^r.  extrer.ielv  efftv- 
tive  in  impn>v.njf  and  erp^ndin?  r  "Osti  r  5.'  (r*.::.ct*t;  n  Evfr.  :h  nch  the  p.ppropri- 
,trions  have  never  rva  "hr-.i  the  '.rvr'.>  thst  zz't  'T,^.?.z  >ct>".iit::r.  &nt:dpated 
pro:rre>s  «.f  v(x»a:ior.a>  edtic:^^.  ras  i'^r^n  rx*r«  rd.r.trr  We  sre  e5^'*i.*V.v  pr''>nd 
of  rhe  vibrational  a  *t:v::T  :r.  M:nr  ,^'"a  <>tr  rxr*^.:^  to  r.sr.  n.*.'.  rr^cram?  wnuld 
mdioate  t<">  us  tna:  a^rt  "I'.fjr-.*/.  vvitt  "v-i".  e^i-i.-sr.;?.  :r.  Minr.e^'t.^i  far  ah€*ftd 
«^f  move  srate^:  We  wt^  i'.ti  '/-se  t.-  taXe  :h.>  -pv^  rt^tr.tr?'  f  osV*  the  C*>ncT^e^ional 
attentir-n  CO  the  <i:p<rrc  '.ea  '^r^htr  .r.  Mtr.r.^-^t*  :r  thfse  rr^^cr&m?^ 
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The  Minnesota  Farmers  Vnion  helieves,  that  there  nothing  basically  wroiig 
with  the  i»re.sent  leKi>Iation;  however,  some  reviMon  certainly  neeiled  to  im- 
lirove  ami  strengthen  the  legi>latinn  to  a.s>ure  that  it  more  fnlly  nuplemented 
muler  the  intent  of  ihe  law  ami  to  encourage  more  ade(iuate  funding.  We  would 
also  sUKgcst  that  by  increased  emphasis  in  implementing  fulh  the  1972  Educa- 
tional Aiiiendiiients,  many  of  the  problems  that  we  currently  face  could  oe 
rcsohed. 

There  are  certain  i\^\>evts  of  the  UHkS  Act  that  we  would  like  to  call  jour  at- 
tention to  where  we  believe  that  strengthening  or  maintenance  is  essential.  The 
areas  of  sjpecific  concern  to  which  the  Fanners  I'nion  feels  the  Subcommittee 
.should  give  special  atteution  are  as  follows, 

(1)  stiitc  Plan^.  Our  interpretatiou  of  the  IOCS  Act  is  that  it  is  designed  to 
si)ecificany  identify  the  needs  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
ii.  relationship  to  joi)  opportunities  whether  they  he  skiU-oriented  or  professional 
ba»<ed  on  a  coucentrated  evaluation  of  industr.\  needs,  both  on  a  short-term  and 
lon«-terui  basis  and  that  these  total  needs  be  identitied  and  priced  from  the  local 
level,  throu;'  !  the  state  administration,  ami  to  tli*>  Congress  of  the  Unitva  States. 
Recognizir-  ,. '  such  a  prire  tag  would  be  impractical,  we  recommend  nonethe- 
less that  It  be  made,  thus  giving  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Congress  the 
opi)()rtunity  to  be  thorouglily  acquainted  iu  one  administrative  charge  with  the 
needs,  the  stress  of  those  needs,  and  the  implication  of  fulfilling  those  needs 
upon  both  state  and  national  i>olicy.  Our  interpretation  then  indicates  that  the 
Cougress  or  the  state  would  be  able  to  establi>h  practical  priorities  for  actual 
funding  based  upon  the  identiticatiou  made  in  the  plan.  This  does  give  a*^  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  who  will  not  be  served.  Such  an  opi>or:unitv  would  lie  valu- 
a.tle  in  that  it  can  aNo  be  justified  with  factual  inforuuUion  based  on  national 
and  state  policy,  Ouee  those  needs  by  priority  have  been  deteruKued.  allocation 
(»f  fun(N  can  be  made  on  a  more  reasonable  and  equitable  basis.  We  believe  that 
the  siH-tion  relating  to  state  plan.s  is  very  si>ecific.  We  would  recommend 
strengthening  this  sectnm  because  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  must 
hold  the  states  accountable  to  those  specific^.  We  would  suggest  and  state  that 
^  /^J'J^n  ^^'t  services  is  a  management  plan,  not  fiscal  documentation 

(2)  Prc^^  orational  Education.  The  Minnesota  Farmers  Union  would  recom- 
mend  that  legislation  should  strengthen  pre-vocational  or  exploratory  education 
as  a  total  part  in  the  career  education  concept.  However,  we  would  recommend 
that  career  education  and  exploratory  education  should  be  incori>orated  into  all 
educational  systems  and.  therefore,  needs  the  cooperation,  input,  and  administra- 
tion of  all  educational  umts  within  the  state.  Legislation  srengthening  this  posi- 
tion.  as  well  a^  fundi ng»<  to  support  it.  is  es.sential, 

(S)  Teacher  Education,  We  would  recommend  that  the  Subcommittee  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  legislation  involving  the  education  o.  teachers  at  a  variety 
of  levels  or  at  all  levels.  There  is  a  danger  of  ignoring  this  portion  of  the  Act 

insiV nMnrL'^^Ti'^-  ^'"^  ^""^  ""'^      "'""^  l^^f^^  fhat  there  is  an  excess  of 

instructors  This  is  not  true  in  vocational  education,  nor  is  ic  tnie  in  the  instruc 
lonal  process  of  existinsr  teachers  regardin-  career  and  other  pre-voeational 
raining  efforts.  The  State  of  Minnesota  currently  faces  one  of  the  mo>t  dramatic 
eacher  shortage^  that  it  has  had  in  many  rears.  This  shortage  is  not  new  •  it  has 
neon  getting  progressively  more  serious  each  year.  For  example  the  growth  in 
figricultnral  education  enrollments  has  been  quite  consistent.  Yet  during  the  com- 
ing schoo    year   Minnesota  has  approximately  forty  vocational  agricultural 
teacher  jobs  waiting  to  be  filled.  All  of  the  available  supply  of  teachers  has  eur- 

tT.f  "  ""^'"^^^  of  some  sort  takes  place,  we  estimate 

that  thirty-h\e  existing  programs  wiil  go  Wthout  instructors. 

(4)  Cntrfjonral  Fundma.  The  Farmers  r'nion  believes  that  there  are  certain 
specific  national  prioritiev  in  vocational  education  which  must  receive  a  con- 
t  nned  emphasis  Up  ^.re  aware  of  the  shortage  for  services  to  the  handicapped 
Catecroncal  funding  with  mandatory  state  matching  funds,  is  es.srmia  ]o^see 
hat  hese  jM^nple  wiio  have  a  small  voice  are  heard  and  properlv  served  We 
would  recommend  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  maint'enance  of  the 
ratcirorlral  a,d  sections  of  the  law,  with  vpp(,fip  e,„ppasis  on  the  education  pro! 
gra ms  ^^  hich  affect  those  irroups  H.ted  in  T  le  I.-  Pan  A  of  the  ^^7."'^"'*''" 

"Those  u-ho  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to  up-rade  their 
nn  V       ^1       "r^*  ^^'^''^^  educational  handicaps,  a  d  those^n 

po  tsecnndarv  schools-will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  re  raining 
uhich  ,s  of  hi^h  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  ant  dp"  ed 
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opportunities  for  gainful  emiJli  .-  ut,  and  w  hieh  is  >uite<i  to  their  ne^edi.  interests, 
and  ablity  to  benefit  from  >ucl;  training/' 

This  portion  ot  the  Act  relate;?  specifically  to  what  ^^'e  in  Minne??uta  i  adult 
education.  The  Mirlne^ota  Farmers  Union  is  especially  concerned  regarding 
continuing  eilucation  fur  its  farm  i>eople.  We  currently  have  m  adult  training 
orogrums  for  farmer*.  7.3i)Ofarm  famihes,  involving  approxiuiately  nme  ttousand 
people.  These  programs  are  of  a  iiaality  tiia:  is  second  to  none. 

The  economic  imi)rovement  to  farmen?  and  rural  Mmne>c^ta  is  well  dc-cu- 
mented  in  terms  of  return  on  the  investment.  Yet  as  vocational  funds  are 
jHiueezed,  the>e  prognim«?  are  the  first  to  be  either  UiUited  in  their  growth  or 
dropkped.  The  demanl  on  the  part  of  Minnesota's  farm  citizen;^  is  supp«orted 
aggresijively  by  Minnesota  busines>  and  industry.  Fur  example.  lU  the  12-iii,"'ntii 
period  from  September  20.  to  5?epteml>er  iV.  1973.  local  and  state  monies 
expendetl  upon  those  pr>-»gr:lm^.  veteran  farm  cooperative,  and  adult^  farm  man- 
agement amounted  to  ^2.369.000  providing  a  d«.>cumented  net  return  to  the  rural 
com  muni  ties  in  Minnesota  of  $*J4.5TO.0OO  Yet  without  a  stare  or  national  pol.cy 
regarding  tlie  re>training  ur  ».outiniiing  education  f  >t  us  working  and  5.ro- 
fessional  i)eople,  these  essential  programs  are  allowed  to  suffer  We  w.,.uld  rerX'm-. 
mend  that  ^I)ecific  categorio  rel.uing  to  adult  education,  and  s^H?cincaHy  t,»  agri- 
cultxiral  adult  eilucatum.  be  uleiitifieil  in  a  revisnon  of  the  19^>  Ai.t  designed  t'"* 
encourage  and  exp.md  educational  service>  in  this;  area  .^f  grea*.  I'Ut  ur.niet 
need.<.  Thi<  would  *erve  ti>  >trenmheri  the  puri>  se  of  the  Act  and  service  tn 
many  of  opt  rural  and  ruetroi>olitan  disaiivantaged. 

^5)  Funding,  In  light  of  the  change  in  direction  for  state  planning  and  .n 
anticipation  oi  the  strengthening  nf  the  Act  regarding  planning,  we  wcu.d  re^-'i:.- 
mend  that  the  ('t»ngre^>  L^n^der  favorably  furw.ird  funding  .^s  well  full  fund- 
ing for  expanding  \«>canonal  prosram.^ 

<6)  Advi'^ory  i'i}uno\l<.  The  Minnesota  Farmers  Union's;  members  are  .^ctive 
participants  in  advi^nry  com i:ii trees  and  o'unoiK  thnnighu at  the  st.ite  Our 
members  auvreciate  the  npimrniniry  to  become  involved  in  the  governance  of  r.^:e 
educational  in^titutiun^  by  ^ervlrl^  as  an  .ludiror '  and  an  '  ev.ilu.itr.r  of  voca» 
tiitnal  program^  The  revi«nimerulaTii)n>  o,»n.in?  from  <uch  O'unL.ls  .^r.u  c^mmirr^^s 
Serve  to  maintain  eiliuMtional  relevance  to  mmaniry  and  Litizt-n  needs.  We 
re\-ommend  that  the  ixirtion  of  the  Act  referr.ng  toaJv.sory  councils  t-e  strensrrh- 
ened  in  that  it  ret] u. re  >t">ecific  re^i^»n>e<  from  the  adm.msrrati-n  regiiru.n^  its 
rect)mmendations.  citing  ^iiecific  rtnis"as  fur  r.ot  accepting  tae  rev^'mmendarions 
of  the  lounciN-  We  susgr^t  that  the  legisiatior  reg:irtnn^  ad v^srry  c-"  ...i».'.ls  take 
mto  consideration  the  P''rtion>  of  the  1972  amendments,  wh.^h  >:r*^r.sTher.  and 
broaden  their  advi>«'ry  :ind  evaluative  eapai  iry  and  that  th«ry  k  retained  .^.s 
a  citizen  Ct>uncil  made  up  of  a  huh  i>erL enrage  of  c.rizen  n.embera;  w.rc  represen- 
tation e»iually  alun^ated  to  the  vanuU:?  citizen  groups,  iniludir.s  asr.Lultur^. 

We  further  reo^nruend  that  counciU  i::aintain  rheir  e-v^^nr.al  resp-'nsib2ll::e< 
outlined  in  the  196."^  .Vi  t  and  thf  19T'J  .Vmendme^rs :  .md  th.tt  :hey  n-.a-.nrair. 
their  total  independence  «>f  ^tate  admInl^trat^ve  a^encies. 

Finalizins:  t)ur  statement,  we  would  like  r-'  ^all  ynur  .^ittennnr.  the  c^^ncems 
of  >(irinesota'v  farmer*  for  what  is  evidenced  as  a  decline  m  agnci.tural  educa- 
tion ei:ipha^i<  We  susr^e^t  that  if  the  redevel  tpmenr  "f  rural  An^er.c:'.  is  t^  r-e 
implemented  a<  i^er  the  adiiuni^tranon  ^  <  •■n'^rns  that  *ae  r.  m;c  ; n: piemen-- 
tation  must  besrm  with  the  improvement  of  rural  income 

The  Minnesota  Farmer^  Unit^n  thmiigh  indepenf1*-r.:  -irudie*.  the  State  De- 
partment of  Fdui'ation  through  a  research  proje<":.  a<  well  a-i  v.^.r.ety  "f  other 
organization.^  have  thnrT>n£hIy  documented  the  Ci>;t-b*ir.en:  rar:  s  of  v*-c;^r:or.5.I 
education  We  believe.  a<  a  re>^ulr  fif  that  d^^nnie'^-rari  'n.  th.u'  .^n  expans.wn 
of  prosranw  relating  to  airriailt'ire  at  all  levels  u  ill  ^ervo  el.mir.aTe  the  srrear 
amount  of  economic  depre>^ion  in  rural  .Vnieric:i  M.nne^^r.t  d'lr.n^  rhe  c^'mmff 
ye:ir.  w.i^  projected  that  there  will  be  exce>:>  j^n  opt^nir.j^  m  nral  .'.irT>''*:<'.ness 
for  o\er  five  thousand  trained  technicians.  plu<  appro\'.m.i:eIy  n.r.e  hundred 
new  farmer'5  Train  in?  :»rosrrani<  in  Minr.t^^ora  wiil  irrad-iare  a  ;  r'';e''*e*i  ^ix  h".r.- 
(Ired  student-;  to  fill  b  -rh  rar'^?one<  Th*^  balau'-o  "f  then:  w/j  z  »  u. in  lid  '*r  :n- 
ndofiuately  filled 

We  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  tii  expre^^  rhe  ^T1^<•>•^;n::free  1^ta;!e«1 
information  resrardins  the<e  ni.nj"ern<  The  >finne^<  :a  F.irmer^  Tr.:  r.  wiU  '''"*n- 
tinue  to  docuHient  the  need*  M;nne<ora  a^TicTdtn:^  and  I  k  ''-rward  *«-  hav- 
ing: the  opjvirtnnitv  to  pre<enr  rhi-^  information  ro  rhe  Tonimittee 

We  appreciate  thi<  opp4>rtunity  to  have  our  roncern*  nor^^l 
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Mr.  QuiE.  Docs  aiiybodv  have  any  questions? 

E  verybody  is  thinkinor  of  gottinjr  out  to  the  airplane. 

Mr.  Peterson-.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  QriE.  Thanks  a  lot. 

[Whereupon,  at  4 :10  p.m.,  the  subconuuittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  the  call  of  tiie  Chair.] 
[Additional  material  to  be  included  ni  the  record  follows:] 
State  of  Minnesota.  Department  of  Education. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins.  ^ 

General  Subcomymttee  on  Education, 

Raifhnrn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

De^^r  Representative  Pejikin.s:  This  letter  i.^  in  reference  to  the  public  over- 
^iSht  heannp  on  the  Vocational  Aniendnients  of  imJS  conducted  in  Blooniington, 
Minnesota  on  .July  13th.  ^ 

<ol^^<tTo^VJ.TJr^^^^  ^^eciflcally  with  the  questioning  direc^  d  to  Mrs.  Thomp- 
^nT;r^^/l^^  Advisory  Council  Chairperson,  at  the  close  of  her  testimony.  The 
Comm  ttees  questions  revolved  around  the  theme  that  if  the  Council  is  dissatis 

.'tai;v;^^,^^e^a;ti/r ^^^^^ 

Having  already  provided  my  testimony  and  having  discussed  the  role  of  the 
Advisory  Council  earlier,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  for  me  at  the  tfme  to  inser? 
?w  nil  discus.^ion.  but  I  believe  the  a.^sumption  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Committee  members  and  the  Council  was  contradictory  to  the  portion  of  the 

imnntffhi^         ?^  m  k"*'^'^  ^  difiference  is  of  such  major 

import  that  note  should  be  made  of  my  position. 

The  law  in  no  way  gives  the  State  Advisory  Council  anything  but  advisory 
powers  and  is  advisory  to  the  Congress.  Stato  Board  and  to  whomever  else  the 
Council  in  its  judgement  feels  inclined  to  advise.  They  may  evaluate  at  whatever 
level  of  involvement  they  de-ire—policy  or  operational  since  thev  are  independent 
They  are  not  required,  unle^^  they  decide  to  do  so,  to  advise'on  such  low-leve! 
decisions  as  transfer  of  limitetl  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  group  rather 
than  another  This  may  place  them  in  an  unpopular  situation  of  having  to  advise 
on  controversial  and  critical  decisions.  They  are  free,  however,  to  evaluate  these 
decisons  after  the  fact.  The  sign-off  under  discussion  is  a  statement  to  the  effeijt 
tnat  the  Council  has  had  the  opportunity  to  consult,  be  consulted,  and  provide 
input  to  the  State  Plan  If  ihe  Council  has  had  this  opportunitv  it  is  mv  conten- 
tion  that  whether  they  like  the  Plan  or  not.  or  whether  they  have  made  ufse  of  the 
opportunity,  is  immaterial  in  the  sign«off  process. 

As  Mrs  Thompson  indicated  at  the  hearing  we  do  accept  some  of  the  Councils 
input  and  we  reject  some  input— especially  that  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
such  a<  required  content  and  fonnat  If  the  Council  has  powers  exceeding  this 
they  become  an  administrative  board.  In  the  morning  session  the  Committee 
indicated  the  State  Advisory  Council  had  a  responsibility  to  Congress,  therefore 
I  would  view  expansion  of  the  State  Advisory-  Council  i>owers  as  indioated  in  the 
afternoon  exchange  as  an  efTort  by  Congress  to  create  an  administrative  board 
at  the  state  level  responsible  to  the  Congress 

In  the  inorning  session  I  made  reference  to  the  t'.S.  Code  dealing  with  Advisory 
Comnuttw*^'  I  reah;^e  that  the  Code  a^  it  exi^^ts  would  be  impractical  if  applf-d 
to  State  Advisory  Councils,  but  I  th  nk  the  -irinciple  i.^  legitimate  and  sho.  d 
be  considered. 

Our  problem  may  be  unique  in  the  .50  slates,  but  if  it  is.  such  uniqueness  may 
l>e  tomi>orary  I  supr  ^rt  the  idea  of  having  an  independent  Aivisory  Council  but 
I  do  not  support  the  idea  of  having  an  independent,  free  iloating  Advisorv  Coun- 
cil Probably  no  group  in  education  has  worked  with  advisory  groups  a<! 'long  as 
have  vocational  educators  and  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  has  always  been  that  you 
don't  advi«5e  your^^elf.  therefore,  you  don't  vote  as  a  member  of  your  own  advisory 
committee  We  do  have  example*?  in  this  state,  however,  of  state  legislated  advis- 
ory groups  in  which  ronsultation  and  coordination  is  assured  by  designating  in 
the  committee  iiienilH^rship  an  e\-offioio  non-voting  member  from  the  agency  con- 
cerned One  example  i<  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  .apprenticeship  Training. 
Having  served  on  that  Council  a  number  of  years  ago  and  having  de^^ignated  one 
of  my  staff  members  as  the  ex-officio  member  in  recent  years.  I  can  support  such 
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K  L  V'?  Jairness.  I  should  also  come  to  the  defense  of  the  regional  oflice.  I 
now  no  brief  one  way  or  the  other  for  regionalization  of  CSOE  The  CSOE  has 
been  in  such  chaos  for  the  past  decade  that  centralizing  it  or  decentralizing  it 
isn  t  worth  wasting  the  time  needed  to  form  more  opinions.  My  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  1971  te:  imony  referred  to  last  Saturday.  In  1971  I  suggested 
tne  time  was  past  due  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Labor. 

I  only  want  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  answers  given  to  the  State 
Advisory  Council  by  the  regional  representatives  are  given  v  rbatum  and  in 
quotes  while  the  questions  asked  are  in  every  instance  editorialized.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  fair  to  the  i)eople  quoted.  We  were  not  present  so  we  don  t  know 
I  suggest,  however,  that  recent  developments  in  Washington  should  indicate  i* 
danger  in  shaping  questions  to  fit  answers  rather  than  answers  to  fit  questioni?. 

As  I  indicateil  in  my  testimony  we  were  very  p.  ased  that  the  Committee  came 
to  Minnesota  and  I  regret  the  visit  was  so  short.  I  would  extend  an  invitation  to 
any  member  of  the  Coiiiiiiittee  to  come  out  and  actually  visit  our  programs,  pf.'- 
ticularly  some  of  the  new  and  innovative  programs  established  under  the  Voca- 
tional Acts  for  our  Native  American  population. 


Hon.  Carl  T).  Pfrki>'s. 

Chaim}an.  General  Suhcomrmttee  on  Education,  V.S  i/ou^e  of  R€presentatiit:i. 
Rai/hum  House  Office  Building.  Washington^  D.C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Ch\irman:  First  let  me  comment  on  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  State 
.\dvisory  Council  for  V(>oational  Education  to  express  appreciation  to  you. 
Congressmen  Meeds.  Steiger.  and  Quie  for  holding  an  oversight  heanng  in 
.Minneapol's. 

Responsive  to  the  question  and  answer  period  Saturday,  I  am  enclosing  what 
I  hope  will  be  supplemental  information  which  calls  specific  statisticaf  infor- 
mation to  the  type  of  voids  in  people  services  we  alluded  to.  I  l>elieve  also  that 
the  testimony  of  our  Conn  il.  as  provided  by  the  answers  to  the  7G  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Vocational  Education's  questions,  further  support^;  our 
position. 

In  addition  I  think  our  Council  C'  ild  no  more  eloquently  describe  the  frus- 
trations felt  by  many  citizen  ground  than  did  George  Goodwin  s|>eaking  for  the 
Indians  of  Minnesota.  I  aNo  l>elie\  :hat  the  concerns  expressed  for  the  Farmers 
T'nion  Grain  Terminal  Assoriation  over  the  lack  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
agri-business  te<.hnicians  and  support  personnel,  also,  gives  vocal  evidence  to  our 
Advis*)ry  Council's  concerns. 

I^t  me  also  make  one  other  clarifit  ati'>n  on  niy  testimony  on  Saturday  Your 
Committee  asked  what  more  authority  could  our  Council  have  than  the  right  to 
refuse  to  sign  on  to  the  state  plan,  and  therefore.  (.uu>e  Minnesota  t  lose  its 
federal  aids  f(>r  vocational  education.  We  liave  l>oen  tcld,  Uuh  by  the  siate  ad- 
ministration, tlie  National  Advisory  Council,  and  the  United  States  Offit^  of 
Education  representatne**  t!iat  the  current  language  of  the  law  pr  vides  that  the 
Advisory  Council  must  l>e  consulted  b\  the  state  agency  prepanni:  the  plan  There 
nee<l  not.  and  has  not  l>een  in  Minnesota,  agreement  on  the  thni>t  of  the  plan 
t'nder  the  rulc*^  and  regulations  ^vhich  we  have  been  presented  we  are  allowed 
only  to  te*»tify  to  tlic  fact  that  the  administrative  agency  ha«;  .'^kei!  our  (^pinion 
I  am  <orr\  that  I  was  not  |)repare<!  to  resix^nci  more  dirt-vtly  ti>  the  Committee 
when  this  question  was  jxise^  ou  Saturday. 

'ct  me  do.'se  by  suggesting  that  the  Minnesota  ?Uate  .^dvisi'kry  Council  for 
Vo<-atloiial  Kducatinn  has  a  contimnng  intere«5t  in  how  fe<!eral  legi.^lation  is  to 
l)e  framed  in  1075.  In  our  state— and  probably  in  many  others— statutory  basis 
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priims  «».  «„ul,l  «,.lr,,ii,,.  til.'  o,,,„,rtuiiit.v  to  pn.vi.i,.  a  ri-ourci.  to  \oii  niu 

!«0-,..tt  ami.  h..iH.full>.  provulo  for  tlu-  iiuplomftitatioii  of  l-uMi,-  I  <V-3is 
fj'.\""^-'"""  '!"'<'»'1"--'<1  iliformatioii  ,l,„.s  „„t  Kivt"  ^„u  « hat  '  on 'li,.,.,! 

>iiiu»rt»ly  \  i>nrv. 

DOKOTIIY  TnOMI'.sO.N. 

Ql'KSTlONS 

fl»  What  oiui  r.>rij:ross  do  to  stroiigtlu'ii  tho  roU*  of  A(l^i>o^^  Couiuils? 

<-i  How  ofttntiNO  h:is  mumIs  avsovsinont  Ih>oii  in  .\our  stalt^V- 

<o»  Hou  t.fif(H[i\e  i>  \.K:itiniial  tHlucatioii  in  iiiWtiu^'  tht*  rietul^^  of  the  (lis- 
a(lvanta«tHi.  haruli^  apiH'd.  and  woriien  of  \our  state? 

(4)  What  ran  CnU'^rv^>  do  to  htdp  \i)oalioual  t'dmation  nuvt  tht'  iuhkIs  of  the 
nantiuapiKHl  and  di>.ad\  ariTaj^'od  '-  , 

<r>)  How  lar>;o  a  iKirr  do  private  voca/ional  >ehooljs  plav  in  the  vocational  odn- 
c:uit»n  system  in  Minnesota?'  / 

(0»  lh>u  eflfe.  ti\t'  do  \uu  tliiiik  the  nitf'gration  of  career  edueation  and  Noca- 
tional  edu'  -rron  uonld  be''' 


<  '  '  WHAT  CAN  00-NGRi:SS  DO  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  ROLE  OF  ADVISORY  COUNCILS^ 

PI.  9<V-o76  i:a\e  Advisory  Coundl>  tl ^  l  >pon8ibilitv  to  "advice"  and  '  evaluate" 
^oclltlonal  tnluejition  planning  and  progi  rhi>  Council  lia,^  dUQcultv  with 
the  practual  application  of  that  reM>on>.bility.  Without  lein>lation  providinj? 
for  hearing  and  appeal,  there  i>.  no  i  o-^Nibihty  uf  enMiring  that  the  State  Board 
j;i\e  ndtMjuate  ct»nNicleration  to  Advisory  Conned  proposals 

The  Minnesota  Ac'\isory  Conniil  hus  thrcmgh  it>  evaluation  statement  directed 
itself  Npocifically  to  issuer  within  tae  comiK'tency  of  the  state  adniiaistration. 
In  light  of  onr  experiences^  in  advising  and  evaluating,  we  reconiiiif  nd  strong 
enforcement  legislation.  IMea-^e  se*  Page  4  of  our  Oversight  Testiuionv  for 
further  comment  on  thi^  '^abject. 

We  aNo  reconuneiid  that  Congress*  specify  a  60-40  ratio  of  non-edu?ators  to 
e<lucator>j  on  Advisory  Conncil>  While  we  recognize  that  educators  are  a  nec- 
f^-^ary  part  of  Ad\isory  CounciH  and  pro\ide  expertise  and  a  kno^% ledge  of 
the  s>srt  m  That  is  needwl  by  nt^n-educator^i.  we  feel  that  greater  repres-entation 
-hould  be  accorded  to  non-educato -s  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  sy^itein  and  can 
take  a  more  objective  view  of  education  Please  see  Pag^  2  of' the  Oversight 
Te'^timony  for  further  comment. 


<  :»  HOW  KFFECTTVK  U.K.^  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  BEEN  IN  YOIU  STATE*' 

^  TTie  Minru^ora  >rate  .\dvisory  Council  f(  r  Vocational  Education  has  found 
That  actual  luvds  assessment  has  not  lieen  utilized  in  Minnesota.  Rather  than 
documenting  the  actual  needs  of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota,  the  state  adnnnis-tra- 
tion  has  Used  Thf  doPar  amounts  'M-ailable  to  determine  what  the  "needs"  are. 
WliCT^  askt'd  what  efTtH't  the  regulation guidelines,  aud  management  practices 
«>f  rSoK  and  the  regional  offices  ha\e  i  ii  the  planning  process  in  Minnes-ota,  the 
state  airency  responded  ■ 

"There  is  no  iiuestion  in  our  minds  that  the  Plan  information  i*;  inadequate 
f«"*r  an  a«  ciiratr  judgment  in  reirard  to  the  ^,oals  and  priorities  established 
\MTbin  The  juan  The  Plan  is  als»i  totally  inadern'ate  in  communicating  the 
a<  cn!iiplis>5iiieiUs  of  \ocational-ttv!inical  ediu'atiou  service*^  to  the  state.  The 
l.'U^k  «'f  spt-  iti.'  documentation  and  detailed  information  is  hy  intent  Tlie  Plan 
1^  I»repared  t«^  the  pre<  iso  guidelines  defined  l)y  the  I"  S.  Office  of  Education. 
It  1-  vnv  asi>irati-in  provide  the  I"  S  Office  of  Kducation  with  sufficient 
information  :o  ol'tain  tlieir  approval  of  the  State  Plan  " 

Wh«n  askt'd  if  the  re<piin'ments  result  in  an  understatement  of  the  need^  and 
<>f  the  resources  that  would  l»e  required  to  meet  tiiose  needs,  the  ^tate  agency 
responded 
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•The  law  would  imply  that  it  is  implicit  that  the  state  identify  all  possible 
vocational-technical  education  uet»d>.  However,  to  do  so  would  expend  con- 
siderable effort  in  identification  without  resources  available  to  meet  the  needs. 
Therefore,  the  actual  |)olicy  has  been  to  allow  the  states  to  conduct  planning 
within  a  real  estimate  of  available  resources.  Thus,  the  result  is  in  fact  an 
mideri^tatement  of  the  need,  but  yet  oite  that  is  practical  and  usable." 

C'.l   HOW  EFfrTCTIVE  IS  V0C.\TI0N.\L  EDVCATION  IN  MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE 
DI8ADVANT.\GED,  HANDICAPPED.  AND  WOMEN  OF  YOVR  STATE? 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  feels  that 
Minne«;ota  needs  a  great  deal  of  impro\^nient  before  it  can  even  begin  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  handicapi)ed  and  disadvantaged.  The  following  are  just  a  few 
example.s  of  where  Minnesota  is  failing  in  this  area : 

A.  In  1973.  there  were  19.213  students  er rolled  in  area  vocational  technical 
schools.  Of  these,  only  307  were  minority  students. 

B.  Detroit  I^kes  AVTI.  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  White  Enrth  Indian 
Reservation  and  has  only  28  Indian  Student  <.  wr(jte  letters  to  various  <ndividuaU 
and  organizations  (including  the  MSACV£)  soliciting  applicants  for  oO  open 
spaces  iu  their  Fall  1974  class. 

C.  A  study  done  by  the  Minnesota  Fanners  Union,  prompted  by  PL  92-540 
which  provides  education  benefits  to  Vietnam  Era  Veterans,  determined  that 
neitluT  the  Minnm)ta  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  nor  the  Department  of  Manpower  Services  had  knowledge  of  the 
number  or  location  of  veteran  farmers.  The  study  also  sho\ved  that  while  adult 
farm  management  programs  were  serving  1.033.  there  were  2.013  additional 
\eteran  farmers  on  waiting  lists  for  training.  There  are  an  additional  6.000  eligible 
for  this  traininc. 

D.  In  1972.  the  national  average  i)ercent  of  exi>enditures  in  vocational  educa- 
tion tor  target  groups  was  11.1  percent  for  the  disadvantaged  and  2'}  percent 
for  t!ie  handicapped.  Minne^'Ota  >i>ent  only  .'.T  percent  of  its  funds  on  the  dis- 
adva?  tagcMl  and  2.2  percent  on  the  handioai)i>e<l. 

E.  A  107:i  '-tndy  done  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Technical  Education  showed 
ti>ar  in  t!ie  AVTI's  there  were  no  minority  directors.  oounsei<»rs.  4»r  librarians. 
There  were  only  three  full-time  professional,  non-teaching  minoriry  staff.  Out 
of  a  total  of  1.691  instructional  staff  members,  there  were  41  minority  instruc- 
tional staff  members.  Other  tiirure^  include  : 

Consultants.  14  total :  7  nimority. 
Clerical  staff.  2(>.")..")  total .  minority. 
Custodial.  199totr' :  3  minority. 

F.  In  a  two-year  study  of  women  in  vocational  education,  this  Advisory  Council 
found  that  vocational  eiluration  serves  to  perpetuate  the  traditional  female  role 
in  our  -ociety.  While  37  percent  of  the  students  in  AVTI's  are  women,  nine  out 
of  every  ten  women  are  enrolled  in  such  "woman-dominated  courses  as  home 
economics,  health  occupations,  liome  making,  and  clerical  program*!.  Thi^s  we  have 
found,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  recruiting  and  counseling  practices  of  the 
.VVT  "s.  May  I  aKo  add  that  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  there  i<  one 
woman  in  a  policy-making  po.sition.  All  of  the  AVTI  directors  are  male. 

G  This  Council  ha^  ha''  called  ro  its  attention  examples  where  depletion  of  fed- 
eral funding  for  proerams  of  the  handicapped  have  resulted  in  *^heir  termination 

{4\    WHAT  CAN  COXGRKSS  DO  TO  HELP  \0CATI0N.U.  EOrCATlON  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OE 
THE    HANDICVPPED  AND   DISADVANT.\GED -J 

Fir^^t  and  foremost.  Congress  can  perpetuate  the  set-asides  for  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  Se<on(l.  it  can  require  state  and  or  loi-al  matching  of  the  set- 
jiside  fund**  Ar  present,  federal  funds  se*^  aside  for  the  handioapi>ed  and  di<- 
auvantaced  dn  not  need  to  he  matched.  As  a  result  in  Minnesota  in  1972.  the 
funds  expended  per  enrollee  were  • 

Disadvantaged.  M92.10  Federal.  $130  80  State/local, 
Handicapi)ed.  ^^140 43  Federal.  -W.oJ^  State/local 

Concress  ^^lionld  adopt  the  principle  for  Vocational  EdncaMon  that  it  adopted 
for  Vocational  Rehaldlitatinn  ii,  PL  a3-112.  that  of  a  priority  in  program  services 
for  thost»  more  severely  lmndicapi)ed  or  disadvantaged. 
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Congress  Khould  also  strenRthen  the  federal  administration  by  mandating  that 
the  policy  and  management  levels  of  the  USOE  staff  Include  persons  knowledge- 
able and  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged.  In  this 
way.  VSOE  can  serve  as  an  example  to  state  and  local  administrations. 

I  5  )   HOW  l.\RGK  A  PABT  DO  PRTVATE  \0CAT10N.VL  SCHOOLS  PI*AY  IN  THE  VOCATIONAL 
EDITATION   SYSTZM   IN  MINNESOTA' 

The  i)<>£;ltlon  of  the  state  administrative  agency  Is : 

"The  State  Board  does  not  individually  contract  with  private  vocational  train- 
lug  institutions.  Individual  districts  conducting  vocational-technical  training 
classes  are  allowed  to  contract  with  private  Institutions.  Where  economics  and 
qualky  programming  can  be  obtained  through  private  Institutions,  the  local 
districts  are  encouraged  to  participate.  Because  this  Is  a  local  decision,  the  private 
Institutional  activity  does  not  api)ear  In  the  federal  reports.  In  those  programs 
where  the  Division  has  had  a  more  direct  Involvement,  such  as  MDTA,  private 
contracting  has  been  more  pronounced.** 

This  Council.  In  order  to  respond  to  this  question,  asked  the  Minnesota  Asso- 
ciation rf  Private  Trade  Schools  to  record  their  exj)erlence  level.  The  following 
tables  sugtrest  their  responses,  which  also  provides  a  comparison  of  private  voca- 
tional program  use  by  vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  manpower 
development  training,  and  other  related  programs : 
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47 

22 

47 
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0 

47 

14 

24 
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170 

176 

30 

^  Thrvufh  loci  educstioft  iftnats  or  Statt  conlrKts. 

)  Son)*  school  rtspoosos  indicattd  totals  tttit  wtrt  not  distnbutvd  by  ytar. 

•  6i    HCfT  ETTECTIVE  DO  YOV  THINK  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  CABEER  EDUCATION 
AND    VOCATIONAL  EDVC.VTION  WOULD  BE? 

Career  Education  Is  now  looked  on  as  the  ugly  stepchild  of  the  educational 
system  and  nobody  knows  quite  what  to  do  with  It.  Current  proposals  are  to 
merge  career  education  Into  vocational  education,  both  In  terms  of  funding 
and  administration.  Career  ediVdtion  should  be  a  function  of  all  e<^ucatlon. 
To  push  it  off  into  vocational  education  ignores  the  fact  that  career  e%iucatlon 
should  reach  all  student.s.  not  Just  those  entering  vocational  education 

The  idea  behind  career  education  is  that  iX)  percent  of  the  students  In  school 
today  will  become  members  of  the  lalK)r  force,  and  they  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  va«t  variety  oi  options  open  to  them — l>oth  through  vocational  and  higher 
education.  To  put  career  education  .«5o!ely  under  the  purview  of  vocational  edu- 
cation In  funding  and  administration  is  to  cheat  both  those  i»eople  to  be  .^served 
by  career  education  and  those  served  by  vocational  educaton. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  31,  1974 

IlorSK  or  RKrUKSKNTATIVF>;, 
CfKNKKAI.  SimOMMIITKK  (>N   KdICATION  OV  TIIK 

CoMMiriKK  ('N  Kdication  and  Labok, 

WaHhhujton.  D.C. 

The  suhronunittcc  met  a*  4 .  p.m.,  pursuant  to  notice  in  room  2175, 
Rayburu  House  Ofliee  Huildiiijr,  Washington,  the  Houorable 

Carl  I).  Perkins  (ehninnan)  presidin<r. 

Present :  Representatives  Perkins  and  Quie. 

,Statr  Ptvsent :  Jack  Jennings,  eounstO  ;  Kvdie  Gaskins,  special  assist- 
ant :  Charles  W.  KadclitTe,  minority  counsel. 

duiirman  Pkkkins.  The  General  Subcommittee  on  Kducation  is 
resuming  hea rings  todav  in  Washington  on  II. R.  114 54,  a  bill  toe.Ktend 
the  Vocational  Kducation  Act  of  Vm  through  fiscal  year  lOSO. 

Tlu»  subconunittee  has  already  conducted  three  very  fruitful  days 
of  field  hearings  in  North  rarolinn,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and 
is  planning  further  field  trips  later  in  the  year.  We  also  had  a  hearing 
here  in  Washington  on  >Iay  (>,  when  we  receiv^nl  testimony  from  a 
number  of  youth  organizations. 

It  is  mv  hope  that  after  extensive  hearings  this  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  report  a  bill  early  next  yeai*  to  rem^w  and  improve  the 
Vocational  Ivhication  Act  of  ino:^.  I  am  looking  forward  to  our  testi- 
mony today,  end  to  the  rest  of  our  testimony  in  these  hearings,  for 
idea's  and  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the  act  of  1003  and  the 
aineiuhnents  of  10()8.  ,  -n  i     1 1 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  from  our  hearings  this  year  we  will  be  able 
to  generate  silflicient  support  in  the  Congress  to  double  the  Federal 
appropriations  for  vocational  education  within  the  next  several  years. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  realistic  goal,  and  one  that  we  must  attain 
if  we  are  to  provide  our  youth  with  employable  skills  and  meamngful 
lives.  .  .  . 

Our  witnesses  today  aie  from  the  American  Vocational  Assocuition. 
That  organization  has.  for  decades,  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts 
to  improve  vocational  education  in  our  country., 

I  am,  therefore,  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
its  testimony.  Dr.  Rurkett.  T  notice  you  have  a  panel  of  witnesses  with 
you.  Will  you  proceed  in  any  mannei-  you  prefer. 
'  And.  without  objection,  all  the  prepared  statements  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  documc^nts  referred  to  follow  :1 
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Prkparki)  Statkmknt  ok  I)k.  I^wku.  a.  /.rRKmT»  Kx>x:irTivK  DiRrcTOR, 
Amkrican  V(K^ationai.  Ahsocxation 

Mr.  OluUnimii  and  M<'ml)ors  of  th<»  rominittw* : 

On  lH»hnlf  of  tho  r^sm  mem!)ors  of  tlio  American  Vocational  Association  we 
thank  yon  and  tho  nicmlK»rs  of  Congress  for  your  interest  in  and  snpiKirt  of 
vocational  eilncntion. 

Since  1917.  ronRre.ss  lias  recoRuizwl  th-*  im|M)rtanre  of  fe<leral  legislntion  to 
estabUsh  priorities  for  e<lncation  and  traininK.  In  imW.  legislation  was  enacte<l 
that  set  the  stage  for  great  rtMiovations  in  vwatioual  (Hlncation  and  refinements 
made  in  the  VcK'ational  >::<lnration  Amendments  of  1908  are  indicative  of  the 
foresight  of  memlHTs  of  this  c<mimitt<H»  and  the  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  your  supiwrt  for  vocational  <Hlucation  ami  the  progress 
you  have  made  in  providing  relevant  vocational  e<luration  programs  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  •  • 

As  we  ap|)ear  In^fore  this  committee  in  oversight  hearings  for  vocational  edu- 
^illo*"^^^'*'  r^^^^^'^'  validity  of  the  Vocational  Kducation  Amendments  of 
1««8.  They  have  stimulate<l  great  advances  for  vocational  «»ducation  and  should 
IK*  continue<l  with  increase<l  funding. 

We  know:  however,  that  more  than  a  decade  ago  a  point  of  view  develo|)ed 
that,  a(  ijeriodic  intervals,  the  national  program  of  vocational  e<hicatlon  should 
Ik*  studied  with  the  objective  to  adjust  federal  legislation  for  vocational  edncn- 
Mon  am)rdinc  to  social,  economic  and  technological  needs.  Tlie  Vocational 
Mi:cation  Act  of  10(J3  determined  (as  reconnnended  by  the  Panel  of  Consultants 
on  Volitional  Falucation)  that  the  interval  «;hould  1)0  five  vears.  Accordingly 
in  1066.  the  President  apiwinted  an  Advisory  Council  to  make  a  studv  of  vocn- 
tional  edu(aton.  and  required  that  the  Council  make  its  report  not  inter  than 
January  1.  IIHW.  This  report  was  made  on  .sche<lule  and  subseqnentlv  the 
Congress  designed  ami  passed  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of' 1008. 

No  legislative  procedure  now  exists  for  i)eriodlc  reviews  of  vocational  Cflu- 
cation  and  seven  years  have  passed  since  the  last  nmjor  studv  of  the  legislative 
needs  of  vocational  education. 

Karly  in  1974  a  group  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  joined  with 
the  American  Vocational  Association  to  conduct  a  study  of  vocational  educa- 
tion  to  provide  a  l>«se  of  information  for  Congress  to  use  in  connection  with 
proposed  oversight  hearincrs  on  vm-ational  eduration.  Tn  addition,  we  .soncht 
to  determine  If  chanL'es  In  federal  leeisli^tion  would  he  needed  to  enable  vo» 
cational  education  to  serve  more  effectively  all  people  as  thev  preppte  for. 
an  advance  in  their  emnlovnient.  Tt  is  a  cre<lit  to  the  foresight  of  "this  committee 
that  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  19(^8  remain  effective.  We  do: 
however,  feel  that  vocr>tlonal  education  must  assume  a  greater  role  in  r>erving 
all  people  with  education  and  traininsr  programs  and  it  is  this  expanded  role 
that  any  refinements  in  federal  legislaiion  .should  address. 


CimRENT  fimiATION 

There  have  l)een  ;:rent  advances  in  vocational  (Hlucation  in  recent  years.  Cur- 
rently the  enrolhnent  exceeds  12  million  pe*)ple  including  youth,  voimc  adults 
and  mnttire  productive  Americans  rei'eiving  trainlncr  to  develop  or  improve  their 
emplovment  ski^s  Tl»e  vocat?  .nal  education  enrollments  shown  below  indicate 
that  vm'ational  education  is  for  all  age  groups  and  serves  adnlt.s  as  well  as 
secondary  students. 

EnrofJcfl  in  Vocational  Eduction  *  FY  7S 

Percent 

Total      12.072.445  100 

Secondary     7. 3r)3, 902  OoTo 

Postsecondary                                                                 1.349.731  n.2 

   -  .--  -                   3. 308!  752  27.9 

^  Summnrtf  PJH^^y^f^tjonnl  Fducation.  Office  of  Educntlon.  Department  of  Health. 

The  dramatic  impact  that  vocational  educa  ion  has  had  upon  the  United  States 
population  is  shown  by  the  substantial  incnases  in  enrollement  per  1,000  total 
pcpulation. 
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lllVOCMlOMi 

Total  tMOll-  f4acit>o«£tf 
cBtttt  m  1.000 


Ftealytw:  .         3.tSS.S64  21.* 

lWl....»:c^-.x.>-<<..-:..>  -  *  * '  V;.:"  *  :  '  itSlM  5J.3 

. .  .:- ox-x  '  —    - '     : "  ^ . .    u, 072. U5  51 0 

» Summary  Oit».Voe«tio«tl  Educrton,  0«ct  of  Eduatioci.  Dtj«rtm«»t  o«  H«iWi.  Educibcn.  «nd  WtWift.  Wtshmctw. 
O.C. 

111  addition  to  gro^nh.  the  statistics  show  that  Tocational  education  programs 

enS  tn  vUtlonal  e<luc«M„n  it.  FY  73  were  dlsadv.ntased  and  1.07c  (228.- 

•^Itlf  en«t'!rVo«ui.n^^  education  has  increased  at  apP«>=^'mately  9^. 
I*r  year  Thi"  has  been  a  .sound,  healthy  Rrovrth  with  federal  fundinfr  increasing 

"'•i^hrcharSTustrates  the  powtn  In  vocational  education  rfnoe  1960. 
It^  intXtiS  to  note  that  should  the  present  ff^'^^S^'"""^- 
tional  e<luo»tioii  will  enroll  more  than  21  milUon  student*  in  FY  80. 


Total 
tmollcitfit  t 
Ft^al        It)  vocaboMl 
t»pt«^.tufts  td«ctt>«i 


Fiscal  ytar:  141  311236  3.7St.l<9 

1S6S  .>-:<<.:.  .  o         c- <-<■  ■:■>••>--■•■- *   **  233.793.671  6,070.000 

l9n..<^<...<^.....:.o.>.o:->>o.>:..o:.:-->>.--:-o...^  SmOOO  IffiJ-SS 

1973 . . . . .:.  -:. -  -  -  ■  ■  -  -  •»  <•»  ■ " "  '  ■     ' '        '  '  '"  ' ' ' '   '     \       t  S41  €03. 000  «  13. 397. 000 

l974..;o.».:.>--  <^>>--=  -^■'r  jlSmoS         «  14.461.000 

.  Summary  OaffVocationaJ  Iducaton.  omct  of  Education.  Otpartmtnt  of  Htalth,  Education,  and  Wlfart.  WaslM«r 
ton.  O.C. 
s  Appropnattd. 
'  8ud|«t  f  teemmandatjon. 
« froiacttd. 

The  President  s  Panel  oi  Consultants  °"  ,V<>«"°°»'  ^""^^Sfo^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  vocational  edueat  on  should  seire  ^"^-"^  ^Z^*""; 
Five  year.s  later,  in  ISKW.  the  President's  Advisory  Coundl  on  \  national  Edu^ 
Hon  studie<l  vocational  education.  Between  these  two  studies  the  Nation  expe- 
rlem-^  ma  or^oc  al  distres.s.  Con.«e<iuently.  the  Advi.*ory  Council  reP«rtflJ" 
find  nt^To  the  Congress  vfth  full  knowledge  of  ,he  contribution  ^.<»catlonal  edu- 
oatlrn  could  make  toward  social  and  economic  stability.  Of  particular  concern 
wer,*r!«lns  who  had  fallen  through  the  cracks  in  the  social,  economic  and 

^'rtTe  Shaped  and  handicapped  students 
students  in  Reneral.  and  to  Provide  specialized  «rvic«,  to  som^^ 
rniiticil  recommended  that  vocat  onal  education  serve  10.9i».000  stuaems. 
7n  eff«^>T Xn  C'msress  ,«ssed  the  Vocational  Education  \mendmentsof  l9W. 

to  carry  out  its  Congressional  mandate. 
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We  know  that  f(Hl<'-al  nindliiK  for  vo<»ntioiml  edurntion  1ms  a  mneic  tliat 
(iiUMw  Ntatt.  and  loral  ^'XiKMiditurcs  to  ho  incroasod  at  a  croatcr  rate  tlian 
ncreases  In  federal  funds.  The  effects  of  the  im  Act  and  the  1968  Amendments 
.show  Hiis  *;learl.v.  Nationally.  ?1.(K)  of  fe<lcral  money  for  vocational  tnlucntion 
vtum^s  of  state  and  Iwa!  fnnds  to  ho  exi>i.nded.»  TIils  ratio  varies  amonc 
the  states  reac'h  Ilk'  liik'h  values,  for  example,  of  1  to  U  in  Massachusetts  and  1 
to  10  in  Connecticnt. 

The  concept  of  voi'ational  e<hication  nDresentinp  a  matching  *'dtillar  for  dollar" 
partnership  lH«t%%een  the  states  and  the  fwleral  government  has  exceeded  all 
exi»ectati(ms  The  states  have  so  overmatclud  the  feileral  investment  that  fe<leral 
funding'  %\ouM  have  had  to  exceed  $2.2  hillion  In  1072  lH»fore  matchinc  would 
have  l»een  on  an  ecpml  basis. 

While  we  are  aware  of  advances  in  vocational  education  and  greater  interest 
displayed  hy  the  |K)pulation  as  a  whole,  the  needs  are  still  evident.  Many  jobs 
nNjuiring  >kill(Hl  people  are  avaihihle  while  nneraployment  rates  are  unacceptable 
for  inisk!  led  individuals  Due  to  the  nature  of  general  education  programs  in 
this  country,  many  students  have  left  the  .secondary  .schools  without  marketable 
.^kills  Statistics  from  the  T'.S.  Deiwrtment  of  Ubor  Miow  that  young  people  age 
is-l!»  have  the  lii>:iiest  unemployment  rate  of  any  group.  In  addition,  the  unem- 
ployment rare  of  yoimj:  adults  20  to  24  years  is  unacceptable  at  8.0%.  (In  some 
areas  this  i>  higher  than  others).  We  su.spect  there  mn.st  be  s|)ecial  factors  that 
create  cxrepti<uially  high  unemployment  rates  among  disadvantage*!  groups  or  In 
certain  nietroiKi  itan  areas.  Due  to  the  fact  that  m%  of  the  vocational  program 
graduates  are  plaml  in  a  job,  it  may  be  advisable  to  charge  vocational  education 
witii  a  more  active  role  in  alleviating  tlie.»je  conditions  than  we  have  In  the  past. 

In  recent  years,  federal,  state  and  bK-al  governments  havo  addressed  the  prob- 
leni  by  making  vmational  (Hlucati(m  available  to  more  people.  In  the  U  S  there 
arc  2.14S  institutions  tliat  have  a  primary  emphasis  on  vocational  education  for 
.secondary  .^tudcnts.  There  are.  In  addition,  1.750  technical  in.stitutes  and  com- 
munity  colleges  with  a  substantial  |M>rtion  of  their  enrollment  in  vocational 
iHliication.  .Most  of  tlw^e  institutions  enroll  adult.s  for  supplementary  and/or 
preparatory  work  as  a  part  of  their  .<ervice  to  the  community.  Even  with  these 
institiitKins  in  o|)eratl(.n,  there  are  |)eople  who  need  and  want  vocational  educa- 
V?SL  "''^         enrolled.  Enrollment  figures  show  that  58  out  of  every 

1.000  total  population  are  enrolled  in  vocational  education.  This  is  remarkable 
progress:  lumcver,  f.S.  Department  of  Labor  statistics  show  there  are  approxi- 
mately 17  million  iHMiple  who  are  currently  unemployed  or  underemployed  Per- 
haps more  of  this  17  million  could  benefit  from  job  training  programs  in  voca- 
tional  educati<in.  Vocational  education  must  .<erve  more  |)eop!e  and  in  more 
occiipatKmal  areas  to  increase  its  .wial  and  economic  contribution  to  the  Nation. 

C  hanninu  concepts  .>f  vocati(mal  wlucation  and  the  way  these  programs  are 
|H»rceive<!  by  |)eoi)le.  make  it  an  opportune  time  for  vocational  education  to 
a«5<iinie  a  greater  role  in  human  resources  development.  Local  and  state  govern- 
nients  are  «eekhig  direction  and  supi>ort  from  the  federabstate  partnership  so 
they  can  impact  on  unemployment  and  the  ecomtmic  problems  found  in  the  com- 
munity. Business,  industry  and  labor  are  seeking  the  assistance  of  vocational 
ediicjition  to  .solve  their  manpower  needs.  It  is  an  economic  I'.ict  that  vocational 
education  gradunte<  arc  removcnl  from  welfare  roles  and  strengthen  the  tax 
ba.^e  of  a  government.  F(»r  these  reasons,  vocational  education  is  becoming  more 
attractive  to  government,  laxiness  and  industry. 

The  attractiveness*  N'  aNo  apparent  l)ecau.se  too  many  voungsters  are  dropping 
r"^^!Ili*'"^^"^  ^'^^'^  school.  Twenty.five  i)ercent  of  tlie  fiftli  grade  school  population 
in  IIMM  left  <v\\<>o\  prior  to  graduating  in  1072.'  Tliese  Individuals  are  ill-prepared 
for  the  world  of  -.vork.  In  addition  to  keeping  those  students  in  school  with  job 
training  pro-ram^,  we  must  seek  tho«e  already  out  of  .school  and  provide  adequate 
incentive  for  them  to  enroll  in  adult  vocational  education.  The  prime  rea.son  for 
adult  education  Is  to  prepare  |>eople  for  employment  or  to  supplement  their 
educjition  for  ecomunic  or  social  improvement.  We  estimate  timt  there  is  a  need 
to  expand  our  present  enrollment  by  an  additional  100.000  voung  adults  in 
supplementary  and  preparatory  programs  in  FY  76.  By  1080.  it  is  feasible  to 
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oMWOt  |.r<«rain  growth  to  i'x<-«««l  UHW.OOO  ..vcj  the  present  enrollment.  In  order 
t^^  rtlll"  <H.M.,.lrt,.  pr..Krnn.s  n.i.l  oiitronrli  Nervices  must  l.o  avnilal.l.'  to  young 

wS  .  ity  to  sd.oo's  1.0th  in  the  rural  ami  is  of  prime  con^^ 

to  AVA.  As  ><m  know.  Mr.  Chairumn.  there  is  a  waiting  list  for  the  area  voca- 
toual  S.-1KK.1S  in  Aslu'ville  niid  I'aintsville.  When  we  talk  of  cxpandlnR  the  role 
of  "watlonnl  cxl.uatiou  w,'  u.u.st  consider  the  distril.ut  .m  ""^  "^„f  ^-j',^ '^^^^^^^ 
vo<-ational  cMjucation  institutions  for  hoth  commuter  ami  residential  students. 

W  "  the  V,Hati.u.al  K.huatiou  Auu-iulments  of  ItHW  contained  provisions 
for  n'sidc  ial  sch.K,ls  th.  ,K.tH.tial  of  this  tym-  of  """'"'"""/'"h""! ."J!!^'} 
rcaliw^  'riu-n.  umv  Ik-  a  n.Jl  for  r.-shlential  facilities  in  rural  states  where  ocal 

<"  S       cnnm  su,  rt  n..  i;.stltuti.m.  I.,  addition,  there  ar*  occupations 

t  t  wY^l  .  ..t  r,.,uir,.  larVc  numbers  of  iK-oplo  an.l  instructional  proBranm  in  a  fe^% 
reshlentlul  .s.-hm.l.s  nmy  .-H-rNc  the  nt-ed.  Also,  there  are  nuiny  youuR  Peoplo  Hmt 
iiuiv  n«..l  a  r..si.lentia  school  .lcsi«ned  to  remove  them  from  a  detrimental  en- 
V  nm  ent  an.l  provide  ...Imation  for  productive  en.ploy.nent.  Oklahoma  State 
VS.ical  Institute.  OknnO«.>.'.  Oklahoma,  has  dcm..n.strate<l  what  can  be  <  o"^ 
«lth  residential  sduMds  Mr.  (Iiairman.  ><.u  umy  uLsh  to  impiire  further  into 
rh"M"-<l  f..r  residoutial  vo.ationai  facilities.  We  would  Ik-  happy  to  nssist  with 
ths  iiuiuiry. 

ronrrptn  to  Stn^gtlirn  The  Hole  of  Vocatonal  Education 

Tho  ViK':itic«nil  Kdiiniticm  Act  of  llHi3  and  its  Anu^ndmoiits  of  1968  have  been 
pmMtivo  loKlslatioii  for  social  and  e(^momic  ohanjjo.  As  time*  passos;  however. 
IHM^ple  profit  from  cxperiem-o.  In  addition,  we  reaUze  tliat  the  «<H'Jfll  and  ~mic 
proldeilis  (^f  the  TOs  and  S()s  may  he  different  from  those  in  the  IWlos  tor  tli  8 
reason  we  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  e<mcepts  that  might  improve  the  \  oci 
tioiial  Kdiieation  Amendments  of  IWW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  part  o.  my  state 
nieut  addresses  these  roncvpts  with  eoniplete  agreement  as  to  the  vuUie  of  the 
Kdmation  Anumlments  of  1!KW  and  the  hoi»e  that  the  role  of  voea- 

tional  e<luratlon  may  l>e  expanded.    ,n 

romprrhru*Ur  Sitatr  and  Loral  riatininff.^TUe  most  important  concept  to 
strengthen  vocational  eclncation  at  this  time  is  that  of  comprehensive  state  and 
hiciiljihuin^^^^^^^^  strong V  that  the  previons  "State  Plan  *  (largely  n 

compliancH*  diK^ument  and  not  a  state  plan  for  vocational  education)  he  replaced 
hv  a  state^Axide  planning:  docnment  representing  4-0  years  of  forward  planninR 
timt  would  he  uiMlated  hiennially.  This  ty|>e  i)lan  must  take  into  accoant  al  pro- 
visions  of  vocational  edncation  leuislatirm  mid  the  state  must  he  aeeountable  foa 
prot:ress  hase<l  uiM>n  the  state-wide  plan.  ,  ♦    *  ♦v^ 

('ompreliensive  planning  is  nw'ded  fc»r  vocational  e<lncation  o  relate  to  the 
puhiic  school  systems  and  to  other  pahlic  agencies  and  private  n.stitutions  and 
IndustHes  with'in  the  coimuunlty.  Comprehensive  state  and  local  planv  »R  mus. 
he  cot:nizant  of  and  Include  all  auencit^  impacting  on  the  edncation  and  training 
of  the  individual.  It  should  1  /  r  -rational  plan  that  yields  a  f;""  ti<«ial  docu- 
ment  to  c(H.rdinate  the  effort:  11  programs  deliverinj:  vcH^tiona  edncation 
services  with  that  of  the  joh  deveici  'nent  au'eiicies  and  those  providing  supiwrti^e 
services  to  students  aiul  prouranjs. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocatioanl  Kducation  should  have  the  primary  respon- 
sihilifv  for  the  preparation  of  ecuuprehensive  state-wide  plans  for  vocational 
(MhuiUHui  and  should  Ik^  accountahle  for  progress  in  relation  to  such  plans. 

There  should  he  ccmsultation  with  and  involvement  of  other  state  boards, 
ageiuies  and  c<mnciis  (such  as  the  State  Advisory  Counci»  on  Vocatoinal  Edu- 
catifui)  in  their  plaiuiing  activities.  In  addition  to  the  iiivohwent  of  formally 
eou<tituted  state  hoards  and  councils,  the  plannim:  group  should  actively  seek 
ad\ice  and  suirge^tions  from  a  variety  of  '"ot^-er  puhlics." 

state  plans  nnist  nuil;  ^  provi«ifm  for  fall  utilization  of  iwstsecondary  voca- 
tional  education  (training  and  retraining)  to  prepare^  iiersons  for  employment; 
and  surh  plans  must  provide  for  sup».!enu'ntary  vrK-atioiial  (Mlucation  for  adults 
who  have  entere<l  or  are  re-entering,  the  hilK)r  market  and  nee<l  job  training, 
emploxahilitv  skilN  or  n'fraini;»g  to  achieve  job  stahility  or  to  advance  in  em- 
ployment, and  provide  prepanitory  instruction  for  adults  who  are  entering  tte 
lalwir  market  for  the  first  tinu'. 
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The  state-wide  plan  must  be  built  around  a  number  of  basic  elements  of 
vocational  education  such  as:  |>opuIation  needs  analysis,  Job  market  analysis, 
job  performance  analysis,  curriculum  resources,  teacher  education,  leadership 
development,  program  planning,  program  review,  vocational  education  promo- 
tion, student  recruitment,  counseling  and  guidance,  vocational  instruction,  place- 
ment and  follow-up,  and  evaluation ;  and  must  take  into  full  account  national 
priorities  (such  as  provision  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons),  and 
state  priorities  for  vocational  education. 

Comprehensive  planning  must  take  into  account  that  the  term  vocational  edu- 
cation means: 

•'Vocational  or  technical  training  or  retraining  which  is  given  in  scLools  or 
classes  (including  field  or  laboratory  work  and  remedial  or  related  academic  and 
technical  instruction  incident  thereto)  under  public  supervision  and  control  or, 
by  private  non-profit  or  proprietary  schools  under  contract  with  a  State  Board  or 
local  educational  agency  and  is  conducted  as  part  of  a  program  designed  to 
prepare  individuals  for  gainful  employment  as  semii»killed  or  skilled  workers  or 
technicians  or  subprofessionals  in  recognized  occupations  and  in  new  and  emerg- 
ing occupations  to  prepare  individuals  for  enrollment  in  advanced  technical  edu- 
cation programs,  but  excluding  any  program  to  prepare  individuals  for  employ- 
ment in  occupations  which  the  Commissioner  determines,  and  specifies  by  regu- 
lation, to  be  generally  considered  professional  and  which  requires  a  baccalaureate 
or  higher  degree;  and  such  tern)  includes  vocational  {guidance  and  counseling 
(individually  or  through  group  instruction)  in  connection  with  such  trainmg  or 
for  the  pun)<)so  of  facilitating  occupational  choices;  instruction  related  to  the 
occupation  or  occupations  for  which  the  stmlents  are  in  training  or  instruction 
necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from  such  training;  the  term  also  includes 
health,  alliwl  health,  and  .service  occupations,  vocational  home  economics  (con- 
sumer and  honiomnking  education  and  nc<upational  home  economics)  and  voca- 
tional education  student  organizations;  jct>  placement  and  follow-up;  the  train- 
ing of  persons  engaged  as,  or  preparing  ;o  become,  teachers  in  a  vocational  edu- 
cation program  or  preparing  such  teachers  to  meet  specinl  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  students ;  teachers,  coordinators,  supervi.sor.s,  or  directors  of  such 
teachers  while  in  such  a  training  pn^^ram ;  leadership  development  programs 
designed  to  pro^'ide  high  level  education  for  emerging  leaders  in  vocational  edu- 
cation:  travel  of  students  and  vocational  education  personnel  while  engaged  in 
a  training  program :  and  the  acnui'-'^ion,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  instructional 
supplie.s,  teaching  aids,  and  oquipmpft.  but  such  term  does  not  include  the  con- 
struction, acquisition  or  initial  equipment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  or 
rental  of  land.'* 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  recommendations  are  made  with  the  realization  that  com- 
prehensive planning  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  vocational  education.  Duplication 
of  effort,  .splintering  of  interest  and  uncoordinated  use  of  resources  are  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Xaiifmal  Leadership 

I-eadership  and  coordination  of  all  vocational  education  programs  and  .services 
at  the  federal  level  wil.  ie  necessary  for  comprehensive  state  planning  i  W 
efToctive.  There  must  be  maintained  a  Bureau  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
with  author  it  V  and  re.sources  for  national  leadership. 

Tender  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  a  concerted  national  effort  .should  be  devel- 
oped to  provide  leadership  for  .state  agencies  to  expand  programs  and  improve 
quality.  This  leadership  posture  must  be  manifest  in  the  quality  of  profe.ssional 
.staff  in  the  Bureau  and  in  the  kinds  of  .services  provided  by  to  the  states.  Services 
needed  are:  (I)  developing  .standards  of  quality  for  vocational  education:  (2) 
evaluation  and  accountability  rriteria  and  procedures;  (3)  monitoring  of  spe- 
cific vocational  education  programs,  particularly  those  related  to  national  pri- 
orities: (4)  dis«<:eniination  of  applied  research  and  curriculum  developments  in 
such  form  as  to  be  immediately  adaotable  to  local  vocational  education  programs; 
(5)  development  and  u*je  of  a  national  vocational  education  data  .system;  (6) 
preparation  of  an  annual  report  for  the  President  and  the  Congress  related  to  the 
status,  achievement*',  directions,  and  needs  of  vocational  education  in  the  Nation : 
(7)  assisting  .state  hoards  for  vocational  edr  at  ion  to  prepare  and  evaluate  state 
planning  documents  (and  to  make  reports  concerning  4-6  year  projections  from 
state  planning  documents) :  (H)  developing  national  reviews  of  vocational  edu- 
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.•ation  u.  )rrv-ide  t'%iaeiKe  for  tlie  Von^re^  that  the  intent  of  legislation  be  n« 
Srri^  mt  in  all  of  the  Mat.>:  (Ih  planning  and  conducting  (or  contra^^^^^^ 
^th^propriatea^emic-s  to  Man  ami  conduct)  national  and  regional  workshops 

"""xh^t^ami^ars  to  l>e  a  need  for  a  >tron?  National  Center  for  V<H^^«"^^Educa- 
li.i  This  Venter  should  have  responsibility  for  conducting  applied  research  or 
forsulMTontractint?  research  projects  and  al<o  for  some  of  the  functions  n^ed 
ai  the  national  leveK  Tl..ere  has  U^n  ver>  little  evidence  of  leadership  for  voca- 
tional  education  in  the  activities  of  the  National  Institute  for  Education  and 
withoura^certed  effort  the  needed  research  and  dissemination  will  falter. 

Periodic  Revicic  of  Vocational  Education 

Comprehensive  state  and  local  planning  accompanied  by  J^^^^^^ 
ership  may  not  accomplish  the  desired  results  for  vocational  education  ^Mthout 
the  ci>ntinued  active  interest  of  Congress.  ,  ^„*-««oi  vAt^f^*inr^ 

For  this  reason  we  recommend  that  any  revision  of  the  \  ocational  Eduction 
.^endments  of  196S  incorporate  the  concept  of  periodic  reviews  of  vocationa 
education.  In  this  wa>  C^^ngress  can  take  stock  of  the  program  of  vocational 
education  and  can  make  adjustments  with  added  clarity  and  precision. 

Sole  Statr  Agency 

\nthoritv  for  policv  and  administration  of  vocational  education  in  tne  state 
m^-r  rest  With  one  state  agency  for  vocational  education.  This  sole  ncy  or 
state  l»oard  shmild  have  the  cai^ability  and  flexibility  to  develop  policy  for  voca^ 
tional  e<iucation  that  would  govern  programs  and  distnbution  of  funds  for  all 
facef^  of  vocational  eduaction  in  the  state.  The  lack  of  coordination  inherent 
in  multiple  agencies  and  separate  planning  groups  and  commissions  is  detn- 
niental.  Tht-  .-t^rdiiiation  of  the  planning  and  administrative  proces.«;  under  one 
agency  is  needeil  as  a  part  of  any  changes  in  the  law. 
Vocationol  Guidance:  ur*d  Exploration 

The-e  i'^  a  need  to  provide  greatly  expanded  a.id  revised  vocational  guidance 
->nd  exploration  programs  for  in-school  youth  and  for  out-of-schoo  youtli  and 
adults"  ^  that  thev  can  act  upon  "considered"  vocation  choices  and  plans.  Reacn- 
ine  <uch  goals  involves  providing  opportunities  through  curriculum  and  special- 
^zeif  approaches  which  enable  individuals  to  discover  their  interests,  abilities 
and  value'^  in  relation  to  awareness,  orientation,  exploration  and  decision-making 
'and  planning  as  applied  to  the  world  of  work.  The  primary  emi^asis  of  ninding 
thi^  new  concept  should  be  on  staff  development  and  preparation  and  applied 
rf-iaroh  and  den.onstration  programs.  The  end  product  should  be  that  individuals 
will  more  succesfullv  manage  and  direct  their  own  vocational  lives. 

Previou^lv  a  «itrong  emphasis  was  given  to  the  employment  of  school  counseioi^ 
to  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  youths.  Administrative  guidelines  required 
the  establishment  of  a  counseling  office  and  counselors  were  perceived  as  mem- 
ber^ of  the  administrative  rather  than  the  institutional  team.  Further,  the  fact 
that  coun^lor«5  were  located  outside  the  curriculum  made  it  difficult  for  students 
to  find  lime  to  receive  coun«;eling  a«ssistance.  This  gradually  led.  in  many 
inMance^  to  counselors  assuming  quasi-administrative  roles.  I'he  answer  to  im- 
provement of  the  qnalitv  of  guidance  was,  under  this  thrust,  add  an  additional 
roun^lor.  In  most  instances,  this  approach  did  not  result  in  change  in  students. 

Vocational  jniidance  and  exploration  would  allow  students  to  move  from  a  ware- 
ne<v^  and  orientation  to  exploration  and  to  acquire  entry-level  skills  needed  for 
emnlovment  romv)entcncv.  .    *  *.  ^ 

The  concepts  in  career  guidance  programs  include :  awarenew.  orientation  and 
exploration  includinc  deciMon-making  and  planning.  All  of  these  concepts  deal 
with  a  life-long  procc'?';  thf.t  should  a'^'^i^t  students  to  arrive  at  sound  vocational 
deoi'ion^  and  to  formulate  and  follow  through  with  career  plans. 

Component-J  of  a  «;trong  vocational  guidance  and  exploration  program  include- 
:1)  operationalized  programs  that  have  been  conducted  under  the  exemplary 
^tion  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendmenrs  of  1968 .  (2)  awareness,  orienta- 
tion exploration  decision  makinc  and  planning  for  careers  and  employnient :  iS) 
derailed  follow  through  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  young  adults  and 
f.^r'tho^  wjo  are  chronically  unemployed;  (4)  placement  services  for  some 
students  as  an  integral  part  of  their  instructional  program. 
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utilization  of  Vocattonal  Education 

Vocational  education  programs  operated  at  all  levels  in  multiple  settings  as 
the  Nation's  delivery  system  for  education  and  training  fur  ciaploynient  should 
be  the  objective  of  any  changes  in  vocational  education  legislation.  To  do  this, 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  secondary  programs  in  the  public  school  systems,  ai 
well  as  to  increasing  the  role  postsecondarj-  institutions  play  in  training  and  pre- 
|mrin«  iMH>pU»  f»>r  employment.  In  addition,  the  adult  e<lurati»)n  pn^Knims  tie- 
signwl  to  provide  supplementary  and/or  preparatory  trainin;?  for  employment 
must  have  a  larger  role  in  vocational  e<lucation. 

SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Secondary  vocational  education  programs  offered  to  high  school  students  so 
they  may  identify  and  pursue  a  vocational  goal  through  preparation  for  an 
occupation  in  his  or  her  chosen  field  is  important  to  the  long  term  future  of  this 
Nation.  Enrollment  in  these  programs  is  increasing  and  our  recommendations 
are  to  maintain  the  solid  growth  rate  in  this  area.  Basic  modifications  in  these 
programs;  and  the  parts  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  that 
provide  authority  for  them  are  not  retiuired. 

POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ro.st.secondary  vocational  education  received  a  significant  emphasis  in  the 
y<ieational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of  1968.  Data  on  increases 
in  enrollment,  together  with  positive  evidence  that  more  youth  are  continuing 
their  education  after  high  school,  are  indication  of  the  tremendous  need  for  con- 
tinued expansion  of  postsecondary  vocational  education. 

Postsecondary  vocational  education  consists  of  training  or  retraining  for 
persons  who  have  completed,  graduated  or  left  secondary  (high)  school.  It  in- 
cludes preparation  for  any  occupation  for  which  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion for  employment,  including  new  and  emerging  occupations  (except  profes- 
sional occupations  that  require  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree). 

Comprehensive  state  planning  should  provide  for  coordination  of  postsecondary 
and  secondary  programs  that  will  further  expand  the  role  of  postseconuarv  voca- 
tional education. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  YOUNG  ADULTS  AND  ADULTS 

It  is  now  time  for  adult  vocational  education  to  l)e  responsible  for  meeting 
the  unique  needs  of  adults  who  have  either  completed  or  internipted  their  formal 
education.  These  adults  may  be  unemployed,  seeking  employment,  ♦)r  emploved 
and  needing  further  education  and  training  to  correct  defects  in  employabiiity 
skills,  tt>  achieve  employment  stability  or  to  advance  in  employment.  Programs 
conducted  as  adult  vocational  education  are  either  preparatory  to  employment 
or  supplementary  to  employment. 

Vocational  education's  adult  program  must  actively  seek  out  employed  younir 
adults  and  rccpnt  dn.pouts  and  graduates  who  did  r.ot  oI)tain  employmeat  and 
assist  them  in  the  adult  vocational  education  program  to  correct  defects  in  their 
employabiiity  «<kills;  vmny  such  persons  are  improperly  employefl  and  their 
actual  jobs  are  not  directly  related  to  their  ability,  interests  and  capacitv  to 
work  Fa* lure  to  provide  in  this  manner  for  young  adults  creates  a  ready  supply 
of  persons  for  welfare  assisted  programs  and  future  poverty  roles  in  society. 

In  addition,  many  adults  are  forced  by  changing  occupations  and  economic 
conditions  to  seek  new  careers  (frequently  more  than  once  during  their  working 
lives).  Expansion  of  vocational  education  to  accommodate  this  situation  is 
imperative. 

A  significant  number  of  young  avhilts  and  adults  served  by  vocational  educa- 
tion will  need  financial  as  sistance  in  order  to  perfect,  or  redirect,  employment 
skills.  This  facet  of  the  program  is  discussed  as  student  services 

Program  services 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of  196S  treated 
the  various  program  services  for  vocational  education  as  'S-incillary"  or  "mis- 
cellaneous.'*  A<  a  result  they  became  suhsum  >r!  by  other  programs  and  have  not 
contributed  to  the  program  as  they  could.  Teacher  e<lucation.  placement  and 
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I  'V -III  <u«t»ii-  ^ui»jnc'  }»rns:r:.!nt  and  Ifadersiiiji  development  are  necessary 
--•ii:.i»"it^iiT>  of  *.  <»'-h'iiJii<..  *-tiiifa:it>:.    Thesr  services  should  be  prominently 

TEaCHEK  EI»rCATIO>" 

l***r;...^s  -  il  and  c  varietv  uf  prU'nties  amonjr  the  states,  have 

'^n^-i..  niiiLi-^  I    iK  d.'err«u  fruiL  teacher  "ducatiun  Xv  oih^r  program  as^pects. 
Itf'-<(-ij^  iir-  li  r  L'-LALbl'r  iK  iiidiciite  exacUy  the  extent  to  which  federal  funds 
nipitijri-i.  itntui'-r  f du 'Liun.  H 'Vever  Ofbce  of  Education  estimates  indicate 
Uf^sitJiT       ni.lhoi       ^edtral  fund*-  were  used  for  teacher  education  in 

.i.i.zi~-M.A^L  -.aiTiiiii^c  -eri»ansit»i.  c-f  viKiatjnnal  education,  particularly  expan- 
11  ituc-^-^'oiidar'  :n<-:i:u:io:i^  and  rhe  outreach  plan  that  <ihoulci  l>e  em- 
tTrc  ii  ic.cr..n.  requires  parncnlar  attention  to  teacher  education. 

-Il-  :.i7         >  li-r  v.i.  ad.iu'jrmt'i::  id  larrer  numbers  of  teacher*:,  but  an 

.ic  u<jr::i»:.-      -n*  u^'A*^      :*'ac-b*^r<-  {»f  the  hanciicapi>ed.  divadvanracea.  youth 
UTTfa  L  ^1    T-a  tili.z  i>r  reiETed  tu  rerraining  for  complex  occupations 

vr:::  "li^uniir  ('t'.ui.tH*-  '-^»])his:it'aTioi: 

Til-  i.Uiiitty  ■  ••'T.Tiunh.  ecucati-iL  m  the  furure  depends  upon  the  same 
mi.  T  rieniei:-  Lii*-  leei.  d':'j)enden:  upon  in  the  past — the  tencher.  Pre- 

^^'^i'^  iiiiC.  i:  -«er-i  -eii.her  e.iucan-^L  thai  if  focused  around  technical  occupa- 
ti  '  :.:ic  pr  .:*»^sii):,a]  educational  competency  are  the  basis  for 

Tii-u<j-  v,n-':       -^id^'rinr  the  needs  in  teacher  education 

Tn-  z-u.     *  '  'iicre^*'  :<  nii.K*  vocarjonal  <*ducation  "available"  to  all  people 
'      ..2"^  .:  i/.  "       ui^.tie*-  '-j.i.  tK-  enhanced  considerably  by  makin?  provision 
;:  i-z.^i.r.i  i  :«tr       wi/  <*ui»por:  Thi«  support  would  make  it  possible 

*  *  ^-liiie:.'-  •  t:.K'  Jar.*.'.!. race  <»f  vofanonal  education  offering*;  Without  such 
; =  :  s^uaenr-  vmI.  ik'  efI'€»otive!y  denied  the  basic  goal  Congress  seeks 

ie:.*'^  Vt-n-  n-^-c  ^oni*-  K.nd  nf  a  financial  «:upport  to  achieve  vocational 
—r,!-*'^:!-^  £.rf  t^JUJiu  :nr'>iirni»ut  ihe  NatK^n  Many  of  this  group  are  included 
::  ri.  vnt  drni  nu'  of  li.jrn  •-■^h  jirior  i  ■  fraduatu»n  It  is  highly  probable 
:i.rr  zl.l,v  rr  :n-  arn]i<,u>  ^r*  <-eeKing      enter  the  laU^r  force:*  and  are  doing 

vr.tn  ir  rn»  v-r.-i  .i.l.  edu'-atior.  necessary  \o  command  a  job  appropriate  to 
:i2-;r  ..  t-ri-  -  rrt:duf-*e<s  dropolI:^.  nr  {>erscin«-  T^ho  have  achieved  a  cer- 

nr.'..'-  <    ''^intJi-^"]     f~      uiz'L  <s^hiMl  ar.d  who  have  entered  the  labor  force 

I     idiTi ..*]  »^::.  e  ii^'f.tio:.  ii.  order  to  ad^anc-e  in  tj^ir  occupj^^ion  or 

-  ur-^iK.r'  T'«r  ii'-'i:pr.*ji>:   Many  tif  T^-se  ft»rmer  stud.^nts  need  financial 

^iT^ti'^'  ai-.r::.r         v  '.Tti  r     iireparation  f^^nod  m  orde.*  to  stay  in  school. 
..K'l.-  '^-.riTt.'r  tr.crr.n:'^      lUi'.  apply  to  i>er<ion«-  who  aro  underemployed. 
't..it         .n.i»»  rfe'-'t.y  **mpi''»yed  and  unemployed  betau<;e  their  basic 
:: ....     ^lu'-i.-i.n       icrr.n.  did  no;  jjrovide  *^nfficient  vr^-atioii^l  ^kill*?  and 
K*  .V -- US'"- f.ir  :n-»i:  *^  t»i*'-.»m*  aT»pr'"«pr:aT^*lv  employed 

T:j-  :  "f  ^<»-K-<:-ucf  Torram^  a«  desonl»ed  m  Pan  H  of  the  Vocationa'. 
T.ct: -.  *  :  luir.i-'i.*^  .*f  ha^  f-^und  l>e  <;ucce<«:ful  in  practice  and 
'^1.  'i.M  11-  ]•  V  .!.■(■  aiti^^r."  tnat  thi'-  program  ha<-  particular  relevance  for 
T..ZX  -'^:j'«»j=  ''tv  «n"i.!c        v  "i:::.i:«^d  '•xflu'iively  to  hi2h  schooN 

.  -'i-n  vrr.  pf.rt  H  PI.  S*^'»-n7(t  i^  the  restriction*,  placed  upon 

5-.  1' :  -  •*•:-.—..!.?-  Tn*  uT  t'.i:."*'  •^jH^rified  ar*  ertirely  too  low  to  attract  the 
• :     i:.*    :n-  :  - err.::  'nr.*  <-b"Uld  !•«  <-erved  Many  «;tudent<i.  because  of  a 
T..-..--—       «...    --t"  oij  »n.i'  '•'!id'i'»n^  dr  m*:  <!ray  m  <.chnrii  The  worJc-study 
F'- c-..::.      :.p:»-'>r-.i       f;tnci"  .  -^-ouid  keep  «;tud*'ni<:  "particularly  socially  and 

-  :  -i.^^rii  -  d.'.iif . : 'ar^c.  cnid^^i.t*-    ;r  s.*-hr»ol  until  they  can  acquire  skills 

r  ..'  =*:i»":id<'  vs.-  l  n<*w<;s..-T  for  a  <iecTOf'nt  nf  the  population  who 
:.,  •  -  i-'  -V  c-  .jTifij.-"     n     srT«*A2r.  wh"  n^»d  trnminc  or  retraining,  and  who 

:..   :  mh.'    "--i:!*  trciii/.:i'»t  :h:r  r-.^nn-tt  U--  «yiti«fied  by  a  work'«:tudy 

'^tr-i.r.    Tr..'  t' i  r * '>i  *.'»rnfT'  tiT^-iud^^c  men  and  won.en — unemployed,  un- 
.   d  <j '^r*-'        hr.:.dir-ap;»-'»d— f'"'r  th^^  most  part  high  school 
-  vi'.  :tW  -:<•  **dir'f."io:  fiud  trfi.i.inc  pr'-'vided  m  the  po«:t-<^ondary 

\  <     "I  •  V     ".o'j^ji      u'*f."^ '^*r  ^^'^>CT^l^J^ 
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According  to  a  1972  Htudy  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  hased  on 
a  sample  of  about  18,000  seniors,  and  about  1800  faculty  who  counseled  12th 
grade  students,  34  percent  of  the  students  stated  that  they  would  have  to  work 
after  high  school  graduation  before  they  could  pay  for  further  schooling.*  Thus 
roughly  one-third  of  the  high  school  graduates  might  enter  postsecondary  or 
adult  vocational  education  programs  if  support  in  the  form  of  a  stipend  was 
available  to  them  This  group  represents  roughly  one  million  students  each  year. 

Another  large  group  of  students  needing  stipend  support  are  those  who  have 
left  the  secondary  school  system  for  any  of  a  variety  of  reasons.  This  group  is 
estimated  to  l)e  about  730,000  .students  per  year.*  Many  of  this  group  have  limited 
financial  resources  (about  one-third  are  heads  of  households)  and  could  be 
served  effectively  by  the  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education  programs. 

The  total  of  these  two  groups  represent  about  1,730,000  persons  who  will  not 
be  in  school  and  will  not  be  preparir  g  to  enter  productive  eir^a  /ment.  Serving 
this  group  is  a  part  of  the  outreach  program  of  vocational  ea  icatiou,  but  there 
must  be  financial  support  during  their  preparation  for  employment. 

PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOWUP 

The  runge  and  scope  of  vocational  education  has  enlarged  substantially  during 
the  past  decade.  Prior  to  World  War  II  a  kind  of  understanding  had  developed 
that  each  teacher  was  responsible  for  his  or  her  own  placement.  This  practice 
worked  reasonably  well,  but  as  the  size  of  the  vocational  education  program  en- 
larged, the  problem  required  the  attention  of  other  peoi)le  in  addition  to  teachers. 
Concurrently  with  the  expan.sion  of  vocational  education  came  an  urgent  need 
for  placement  and  followup  data. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  facets  of  vocational  education — placement  and 
follow-up— have  too  long  been  placed  in  a  single  category.  Such  a  combination, 
however  convenient,  has  performed  some  degree  of  disservice  to  each.  Their 
meaning,  purpose  or  the  i)erfornmnce  of  these  two  vital  functions  of  vocational 
education  requires  that  renewed  emphasis  be  given  them  in  legislation  and  that 
followup  become  a  follow  through  function  that  is  integral  to  all  vocational 
eaucation. 

LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 

Public  Law  00-35,  Part  F,  Section  552,  provided  for  Leadership  Development 
Awards  to  be  gro'^ted  to  selected  individuals  to  pursue  a  three-year  graduate 
l)rogram  in  the  ar**a  of  vocational  education.  Exi)orience  with  the  three-year 
graduate  program  has  provided  evidence  that  the  objectives  of  rhe  program  were 
actually  exceeded  although  the  number  of  persons  invoive<l  in  the  program  was 
small  compared  with  the  need.  The  investment  by  the  federal  government  pro- 
duced high  returns  in  the  form  of  positions  of  leadership  actually  achieved  by 
the  graduates. 

The  numl)er  of  persons  from  vocational  education  involved  in  the  three-year 
I-eadership  Development  Awards  program  represented  an  extremely  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  vocational  education  teachers,  as  shown  below:' 


Number  >  of 
vocitionil 
teKhers 

Number  of 
iwardees 

Percent 
of  total 
number  of 
vocatonat 
education 
teachers 

FiscjI  year: 

. . ...... ...... . . . ..... ... .        190. 364 

1970 . .   . . . .  . .-. ... .  .  .  .  .  . 

160 

0.08 

1971 . . .     . . ; .  .  .     .  .  . .  .  . .... . . 

. . .'.  ™ . . .     211,  sso 

216 

.10 

1972 , . ..  ™ 

. . .      235, 658 

216 

.09 

I  Summary  Data-Vocational  Education.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington. 
DC. 


*  National  l^noitudinal  Rfudy  of  the  Hiph  School  Class  of  197t,  U.S.  Department  of 
Honlth,  F^Ui cation  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Kdncation.  VVa«<hIn<rton.  D.C. 

» Fmplovment  of  High  Sfchool  Oraduaten  and  Dropouts,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstlcf,  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  155,  Washington,  D.C.  1973. 
p.  28. 
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Vesinte  oplnJons  advanced  that  the  federal  government  was  investing  too  highly 
in  doctora!  pro^^rams,  and  that  too  many  doctorates  were  l>eing  completed,  the 
opinion  does  not  apply  to  vocational  education.  There  is  no  evidence  that  too  many 
doctorates  in  vocational  eduaction  have  been  authorized.  .     ,  *w 

It  is  recommended  that  the  leadership  development  embrace  not  only  the 
diJCtoral  proemm  but  also  activitit>  of  program  and  individual  leadership  at 
the  vtate  and  natK^al  level.  Federal  funds  should  \>e  utilized  to  solve  problems 
relating  to  more  than  one  >tate  or  region  m  addition  to  providing  a  cadre  of  na- 
tional leaders  for  vix^tiunal  education.  State  contributions  to  leadership  develop- 
nient  should  cemer  around  the  administrative  and  leadership  needs  peculiar  to 
each  state  and  generated  as  a  result  of  national  activitiei?. 
.Applied  Research.  Curriculum  Development  and  DemonMraiion  Profframs 

Hesearch,  curriculum  development  and  demonstration  programs  have  been  the 
cutting  edge  for  improving  vocational  education.  The  partnership  between  the 
>tate  and  the  federal  government  should  remain  an  essential  part  of  legislation. 

There  continues  to  be  a  need  for  a  strong  National  Center  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion to  maintain  progress  through  research  and  curriculum  development  Applied 
vixational  research  and  curriculum  development  is  imperative  to  improve  voca- 
tional educatinn  programs.  Very  little  progress  in  vocational  education  research 
can  be  attributed  to  the  National  Institute  for  Education.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  i^  the  stated  objective  of  NIE  to  phase  out  all  centers  and  laboratories 
and  prt»oeed  >olely  on  the  basis  of  RFP  No  one  can  exist  on  RFPs.  Mr.  Chairman, 
We  will  be  happly  to  pursue  this  with  the  committee  at  your  discretion. 

Summary 

In  concl'jsit»n.  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of 
lf»>^  are  still  vital  and  appnfpriate  to  vocational  education  of  the  next  decade. 
We  do:  however,  hope  this  (.i»mmittee  and  Congress  will  consider  some  amend- 
ments in  order  to  ^treninhen  the  role  of  vf>cational  education  in  meeting  the 
economic  and  social  nee<i>  of  this  Nati<tn.  We  feel  our  recommendations  will  ass'^t 
vuu  with  your  deliberation^  and  provide  a  means  whereby  vocational  education 
can  assume  a  greater  role  :n  human  resources  development.  We  offer  assistance 
for  further  cx)nsulratiMn  and  lo*>k  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  staff. 

{*repae5:d  Statement  or  George  R.  Qcables.  Chief  Ar>MiNisTB,^TOR,  Boabd  of 
Edvcahon  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Mr  <"hairman  and  ^fe^l^»er<  of  the  Subcommittee  On  Wialf  of  the  teachers, 
teachp'-  educators,  snpervis-jr^  and  administrators  and  students  who  are  involved 
in  V  xational-technical  education  in  New  York  Citv.  we  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion u  the  ConzT^^  and  meml^er^  of  .he  Snlx^ommittee  for  the  support  given 
to  vr>ca.ional  educ-ation  We  realise  you  have  a  great  concern  for  the  development 
of  vocational  educntif»n  and  its  accomplishments  and  promise. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act.  a<  amended  in  19t;8»  ha^  provided  limited  but 
highly  imp>rtant  funding  for  innovative  Occupational  Education  programs  in 
New  V<»rk  Tity  over  the  r^a^t  several  years.  Fortunately.  New  York  City  alloca- 
tions have  K^n  increased  over  the  years  to  \he  current  level  of  about  8  million 
dollars  per  year.  TiA^  ^^i1'  represents  only  al>out  ^^c  of  the  total  annual  expendi- 
tures in  New  York  City  fur  f Occupational  Education.  The  balance  of  the  funding 
is  derived  from  tax-!evy  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  other  special  private,  State 
and  Fe<leral  funding  sources 

Dunns  the  iiast  five  years  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
youth  and  adult  K>puIation<  have  increased,  making  it  even  more  imperative 
that  fnndin?  S'»urces.  su<h  as  VEA.  provide  the  means  to  meet  urgent  need's. 
It  i>  /t-c^^-enized  that  su^h  fundi nc.  and  requests  for  increased  funding:,  must 
be  jusrified  <»n  ,e  ta^i^  nf  ^ilid  acconipli.<*>  ment*  and  evidence  that  the  programs, 
initiated  through  VE.A  funding,  are  contin  al]--  being  absorbed  into  the  tax-leVy 
hud  set. 

We  .^n^  c^^nfidf-ir  hat  v\e  are  l»eing  diligent  in  the  actions  we  are  taking  in 
n'*^tins  the-e  <  nter.a  A^  a  n'<iilt.  the  VEA  programs,  although  representing  a 
>mall  p-'rtion  of  ckn  tipati"nal  Education  exi>enditures»  have  played  a  unique  and 
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IiiiIKirtant  roW  in  expaiuliii^'  tUv  scopf  of  Occiiiiatioiial  ICducntidii  in  tlie  City. 
Tliis  lias  Ikhmi  v\  uWuvrd,  not  only  in  terms  of  many  f\(»mi>lar.\  l»ro^nims.  Imt  also 
with  n»«jM»ct  to  iKMiftits  to  and  accomijIislmuMits  of  tin*  populations  who  liavo  bet'ii 
servt»(l.  Several  examples,  which  will  rei>resent  the  Mojie  and  typ(»  of  aeeoniplish-: 
nients.  will  he  discnsMMl  briefly  to  support  our  thesis  tliat  VEA  funds  liave  heeii 
used  effectively  and  that  demonstrated  acromplii>hments  warrant  continuation 
of  this  type  of  funding. 

COOPERATIVK  EDUCATION  AND  WORK-STrUY  PROGRAMS 

VEA  funding'  eaahled  approximately  D.OOO  students,  from  S2  of  the  City's  Ili«h 
schools*  to  particliwte  in  Cooperative  Education  pro^raia<  in  11)73-74.  These 
students  have  not  only  received  realistic  exposure  to  the  world  of  work,  hut  also 
motivation  in  terms  of  attendance,  ujiward  niotiility  and  ronlidenee  in  their 
ahility  to  i>roduce  effectively  in  gainful  enii>!oynient.  Students  involved  in  these 
CoojK'rative  Kducati(>n  iiroKrams  have  a  remarkedly  low  drop-out  rate  and  a 
very  hi^;h  i>ercentago  of  tlie  high  school  graduates  show  successful  i»erfonaance 
ut  the  (i»ilt*ge  h*vei  or  in  employ ntent.  In  addition,  (arnings  of  almost  ten  i;nllion 
dollars  i)cr  .\car.,  have  heen  of  critical  importance  to  the  disadvantaged  students 
involved  in  tlie  prograni. 

In  allie<i  programs,  the  Work/Study  programs.  800  .students  were  involved  in 
\Vork  exi)eriences  for  20  hours  iK»r  week.  In  these  cases,  the  students  profit  hy 
the  exposure  to  work  situaticm*.  and  gain  valuahle  insiuht  into  tlu-  requirements 
of  the  world  of  work.  They  also  receive  nuKlest  remuneration  for  their  .services 
which,  in  all  cases,  is  u  prere(|uisite  need  Again,  iniprovemeurs  observed  in  the 
perfonnancf  of  these  students,  at  their  emiiioynient  sites  and  in  .school,  have 
denionstratiHl  the  values  of  the  jirogram 

TRAUK  A.N'n  TECH.MC.U,  PROGRAMS 

Most  of  the  40.000  secondary  students,  who  received  skills  training  in  Trade 
and  Technical  Sut)jects.  were  invohed  in  jirogranis  that  iirobably  would  not  have 
heen  offered  without  VKA  funding  assistance.  This  past  year,  for  example,  ap- 
proximately o.GOO  secomlary  students  particiiiatcd  in  twelve  new  programs  that 
were  initiatnl  through  VEA  funding  1  .sIkhiM  p(»int  ouf  that  most  of  the  pro« 
grams,  initiated  !►>  VKA  funding  in  past  .\ears,  are  now  part  of  the  City's  tax- 
levy  budget  Of  direct  benefit  to  student.s  in  the  Trade  and  Technical  area,  as 
well  as  in  otli(>r  <)ccn]tathtnal  Kducation  ]»rogranis.  has  been  the  deveIopm<Mit  and 
upgrading  of  cnrriciiluni  materials  This  has  involved  the  deveh>pnient  of  I'nit 
SkilK  courses  and  curriculum  in  six  \ocatioaal  shop  arta.s.  Such  courses  and  cur- 
ricula permit  greater  fU'xibdity  of  course  offerings  as  well  as  increa-^ed  and  im- 
proved trainiag  options  for  students. 

ACRlcri.TURK  AND  RKLATEI*  STIUKCTS 

Some  050  scccaitlary  students  were  invohed  in  this  pa.st  .\ear  in  Agriculture 
and  Ornamental  Horticulture  iirograms.  The  effectiveness  of  the.se  programs  has 
been  ealianced  hy  the  ai>pointment  of  a  full-time  <\M»r(hnator  for  all  of  the  City*s 
seomdary  programs  !ii  tliis  area  This  C(»ordinator"s  position  was  made  possible 
through  VKA  funding  and  most  (»f  the  programs  were  originally  initiated  h.\  the 
same  funding  source.  It  is  important  to  point  out  tliat  annual  VEA  expenditures 
for  thest»  i»rograms  a  - ».  at  this  time,  moderate  since  most  nt  the  programs  have 
now  been  ai»sorhed  in  the  tajc-levy  budget. 

BrSINKSS  ED rc  ATI  ON 

Approximately  13.000  s(»(>(«idary  students  and  S,000  adults  were  given  Occupa- 
tional Training  this  jumt  .\ear  in  liusiness  Education  programs.  These  programs, 
which  are  related  to  the  major  economic  activities  af  the  city,  have  heen  both 
innovaticai  and  up  to  date  with  resi>ect  to  training  requirements  of  the  business 
community.  In  total,  over  100,000  secondary  students  were  involved  in  tax-levy 
training  programs,  fnan.x  of  which  were  originall.\  initiated  through  VlOA  funding 
assistance. 
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The  rcadiiy  avnilable  jo!)  mnrket  within  tlio  City,  nnd  the  chnnpring  require- 
monts  through  new  business-relntcd  technohigies.  indicate  the  continuing;  need 
to  invohe  increasing  numbers  of  students  in  both  expanded  nnd  new  Business 
Education  programs.  For  exnuiple,  new  VKA  funding  is  needed  relative  to  new 
areas  of  computerization,  \v»)rd  processing  and  (iie  hke. 


Last  year  ap])roxlinately  6,200  secondary  students  were  involved  in  Health 
Careers  nnd  Health  Occupation  courst  s  at  S8  of  the  C  ity'x  high  schools.  Some 
1.500  of  these  students  partici|mted  in  programs  that  received  VEA  funding 
support.  In  addition,  1,735  adults  jmrticipated  in  sindiar  VEA  programs.  The 
importance  of  traiinng  for  employment  in  this  field,  together  with  the  need  for 
program  innovations  to  keep  pace  with  changing  technologies  and  work  require- 
ments, has  justified  VEA  funding  of  n  small  staff  to  coordinate  nnd  monitor  all 
seccndnry  nnd  adult  Health  Occuirtitions  programs. 

The  learning  nnd  motivation  effects  of  the  VEA  programs  arc  evidenced  by  the 
high  iH»rfornmnce  of  students  involved  in  them ;  for  exunji)le.  excellent  attend- 
ance, few  drop-outs  and  student's  high  i)erfonnauce  levels  at  work  or  college. 
In  the  future,  the  need  for  trained  i)ersonnei  in  the  City  offers  strong  justifica- 
tion for  increased  VEA  funding  to  support  the  development  and  implementation 
of  new  i)rograms  In  this  area. 


In  providing  the  diversity  of  programs  that  will  offer  the  options,  experiences 
and  individualized  instruction  of  optimum  value  to  students,  a  number  of  alter- 
native programs  h.ive  been  successfully  developed  and  implemented.  Several  of 
these  programs  are  discussed  below. 

Executive  atiff  human  servieen  internships 

A  few  years  ago,  a  program  designated  as  an  Executive  Internship  program 
was  initiated  In  the  city's  high  schools  wUhout  assistance  of  VEA  funds,  ^n 
this  program,  selected  students  spend  one-half  of  the  school  year  working  di- 
rectly with  executives  In  business  and  Jndustry,  education  and  civic  agencies. 
For  exanii)le,  one  of  the  Executive  Tnterufi  was  assigned  to  work  with  a  Vice 
President  at  A.  T.  &  T..  another  with  WNBC-TV's  Executive  Producer-Commu- 
nity Affnlr.s,  nnd  still  another  with  the  President  of  an  advertising  firm. 

The  results  of  this  mo<lel  i)rogram  have  been  .so  outstanding,  in  terms  of  stu- 
dent's motivation  and  advancement,  that  the  bulk  of  the  i)rogram  funding  Is  now 
.supported  by  tax-levy  sources.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  program  Is  being 
considered  for  replication  in  25  U.S.  Cities. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  program,  the  Human  Services  Internship  program,  was 
Initiated  this  past  year  through  the  assLstance  of  VEA  funds.  The  200  .students 
involved  In  this  program  work  directly  with  executives  and  managers  of  Human 
Services  i)rograms.  as  well  as  with  case  workers,  and  participate  In  their  dally 
experiences.  There  N  every  Indication  that  this  "Second  Oen.^ratlon"  Internship 
Program  will  !>e  as  successful  as  the  predecessor  program  In  providing  valid 
world  of  work  experiences  for  the  students. 

Shared  instruetional  Herviees 

A  new  nnd  significant  program  for  secondary  students,  the  Shared  Instruc- 
tional Services  program,  was  Initiated  In  1970-71  for  students  of  Academic  High 
Schools  who  deslrecl  training  in  vocational  subjects.  Since  that  year,  when  45  stu- 
dents were  Involved,  the  growth  has  been  dramatic.  This  past  year,  750  students 
participated  in  33  Vocational  Courses,  an  increase  of  almost  50%  In  course  offer- 
ings over  1072-73.  Students  from  52  of  the  City's  70  Academic  and  Comprehen- 
sive High  Schools  participated  in  these  vocational  programs  In  25  of  the  Voca- 
tional High  Schools. 

This  program.  Initiated  and  supjmrted  through  VEA  funding,  has  opened  up 
options  that  heretofore  have  not  been  available  for  many  students.  However,, 
there  has  Ijeen  evidence  of  the  need  to  expand  the  programs  In  several  occupa- 
tional areas :  for  example,  in  Me<lical  Services,  Health  Careers,  Business  and 
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Distrioutive  Education,  and  Agriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture.  The  need 
for  program  expansion  Is  considered  necessary  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
ber of  students  who  each  year  are  denied  admission  to  occupational  education 
programs.  Last  year,  mere  than  7,500  students  were  denied  admission  to  Voca- 
tional High  Schools  and  another  1.200  could  not  be  admitted  for  Instruction  on 
u  shared-time  basis.  While  tax-levy  fimds  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
support  for  the  program,  there  Is  urgent  nee<l  for  additional  VEA  funds  to  pro- 
vide maximal  opportunity  for  vocational  and  occuimtlonal  education  for  all 
students  of  the  City,  regardless  of  social,  educational  or  economic  status  or  geo- 
graphical locations. 

After  school  occupational  skills  program 

The  After  School  Occupational  Skills  program  represents  another  significant 
educational  accomplishment  made  possible  through  VEA  funding.  This  past  year 
some  5,260  secondary  public  and  nonprofit  private  school  students  voluntarily 
attended  programs  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  for  training  In  50  unit  skills 
courses.  This  represents  a  60%  Increase  In  student  enrollment  and  a  40%  In- 
crease In  course  offerings  compared  to  1972-7.^,  The  growth  In  attendance  in 
these  programs,  and  the  Increased  motivation  and  achievements  of  participating 
students,  reflect  the  program's  accomplishments.  While  substantial  support  for 
the  program  Is  now  derived  from  tax-levy  funding,  continued  and  Increased  VEA 
funding  is  essential  to  providing  new  and  diverse  program  offerings  for  students. 
This  takes  on  particular  significance  when  we  recognize  that  this  program  serves 
the  entire  secondary  school  population  of  New  York  City.  This  Includes  non- 
public as  well  as  public  school  students  and  those  students  enrolled  during  the 
regular  school  day  In  occupational  pro^cams. 

Satellite  academy  program 

The  Satellite  Academies  Program  offers  skills  training  and  work-study  oppor- 
tunities In  business  and  health  careers  subjects  to  approximately  450  SAcondary 
students,  most  of  whom  are  former  truants  and  drop-outs.  Students  rotate  be- 
tween ten  weeks  at  tho  Academies  for  course  %.ork  and  skills  training  and  ten 
weeks  at  a  work-site  whi're  they  receive  paid  work  experience,  Intenslvo  counsel- 
Ing  and  Individualized  Instruction  actlvitle«j  are  also  Included  as  part  of  each 
students  program.  This  alternative  approach  has  been  highly  successful  at  Im- 
proving attendance  and  retention  rates,  increasing  the  number  of  students  con- 
tinuing to  post-secondary  education,  and  placing  students  In  viable  jobs  upon 
graduation. 
The  Clinton  program 

The  Clinton  Program  Is  the  only  alternative  Junior  High  School  In  New  Vork 
City  with  an  emphasis  on  Occupational  Education  preparation.  This  program, 
which  serves  approximately  150  students,  splits  Its  day  between  momlnjr  aca- 
demic activities  and  afternoon  activities  designed  to  orient  students  to  a  variety 
of  occupational  areas  and  skills.  One  major  outcome  of  this  program  has  been  a 
large  Increas**  In  the  number  of  students  applying  for  and  obtaining  admission 
to  specialized  high  schools  and  special  occupational  programs,  such  as  the  Satel- 
lite Academies  and  Cooi)erative  Education,  Close  cooperation  between  the  school, 
major  New  York  City  Industries,  ana  community  agencies  has  been  another  out- 
standing feature  of  the  program. 

PROOBAMS  FOR  THE  HANOICAPPEO 

VEA  funds  were  expended  last  year  In  training  approximately  1.700  **andl- 
capi>ed  students  In  Special  Education  programs.  While  over  90  percent  of  the 
students  Involved  were  at  the  secondary  level,  one  very  successful  program  func- 
tioned as  a  placement  and  referral  center  for  both  secondary  nnd  adult  students. 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  group,  some  700  handicapped  students  were 
placed  In  summer  jobs  through  YSA  and  HRA, 

Several  of  the  VEA  funded  programs  for  the  handicapped  have  been  exemplary 
In  their  jjerformance  and  effectiveness;  for  example.  Work/Study  for  Deaf 
Adults.  Travel  Training  for  Handicapped  Secondary  Students  and  Int<»gratlon 
of  Handicapped  Students  Into  Vocational  High  Schools.  Overall,  a  need  for 
greatly  expanded  occupational  programs  Is  acute.  However,  as  witness  to  the 
pioneering  and  critical  role  of  VEA  funded  programs,  they  have  repre.sented  over 
90  percent  of  the  occupational  training  effort  of  the  aty  for  liandicapi)ed  students. 
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ADULT  PROQRAilS 

In  meeting  the  rhangiag  ueeils  of  the  City's  labor  market,  VBA  funds  have 
lieen  used  in  developing  nnd  implementing  training  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  unemployetl  adults.  Some  25,000  adults  are  Involved  in  these  pro- 
grams; aboat  40%  in  the  Husiness  Kducation,  Health  Careers  and  Si)ecial  Educa* 
tiou  programs  noted  earlier,  ana  the  Imlance  in  the  Pre-Kmployment  Program. 
This  latter  program  involves  15,000  adults  in  many  types  of  training  '^xiierlence 
programs,  including  thase  in  rehabilitation  centers  (as  Hiker's  Island,  drug 
addicts'  half-way  houses,  and  the  like).  Overall,  the  Pre-Employment  program 
provides  training  in  15  occupational  clusters  for  the  City's  adult  population, 

COMPKKUKNSlVe  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

We  have  the  firm  conviction  that  a  comprehensive  educational  system  is  neces- 
sary in  providing  options  of  training  and  freedom  of  choict  for  students  at  the 
secondary  and  adu!t  levels.  We  are  also  convinced  that  students  must  have 
realistic  career  counseling,  exploratory  exi)eriences,  and  knowledge  3f  training 
opportunitief,  available  to  them  (and  the  requirements  for  participation  In  the 
programs).  In  addition,  and  i>erhaps  obviously,  the  trainees  need  support  by  way 
of  job  couuseling  and  assistance  in  job  placement. 

To  this  end,  we  have  viewed  the  total  community  as  a  "Career  Campus"  com- 
pristHl  of  a  variety  of  viable  educational  programs,  not  only  in  the  schools  and 
sho|w,  but  also  in  industry,  civic  and  community  locatJons.  In  iniliating  a  model 
of  this  type,  we  have  been  assisted  by  VKA  funding  in  an  area  of  dire  need  within 
the  City,  the  South  Bronx.  This  program,  now  in  the  early  stages  of  implementa- 
tion will,  in  our  exi)ectation8,  provide  a  model  that  can  be  replicated  in  other 
geographic  areas  of  tlie  City. 

An  essential  part  of  this  Model,  and  its  related  programs.  Involves  articulation 
with  the  "feeder"  schools  (and  oven  the  Elementary  schools)  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other.  Community  Colleges  of  the  area.  The  potential  advantages  of 
closing  the  interface  l)etwoen  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools,  staffs  and 
programs  lie  in  improved  educational  sequences  for  students  and  economies  of 
opera rf  on.  With  this  in  mind,  we  are  diligently  pursuing  discussions  with  staffs  of 
the  iKfSt-secondary  institutions  and  developing  articulated  programs,  with  the 
exception  that  those  relate<l  to  skills  training  will  be  supported  by  VEA  funding, 

CARECB  EDUCATION 

The  implementation  of  Career  Education  requiws  the  development  of  curricu- 
lum and  programs  at  the  Elementary  level  in  order  to  achieve  full  benefits  of 
the  system.  We  have  l)een  active  In  developing  liaison  with  District  and  School 
staffs  in  encouraging  nnd  a.ssi.sting  In  the  developing  of  Iwna  fide  Career  Educa- 
tion programs  at  the  lower  grade  levels.  To  date,  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  the  assistance  of  VEA  funding;  however,  the  utilization  of  such  funds 
could  have  important  results  that  would  be  felt  at  the  higher  grade  levels  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  should  point  out  that  we  have  participated  In  a  State  supported  program, 
SPICE  (Stftte  Project  to  Implement  Career  Education),  which  has  been  effected 
In  three  Districts  of  the  City.  SPICE  staff  members  have  worked  with  District 
and  School  staffs  In  workshops,  in-service  training  programs,  and  the  like,  in 
Infusing  Career  Education  into  all  aspects  of  the  disciplines  of  the  various 
schools.  During  the  past  year,  these  programs  have  been  effected  at  six  Elemen- 
tary nnd  three  Junior  High  Schools,  as  well  as  at  two  of  the  Academic  High 
Sctw»ois  Thf*  rpsult**  have  iWn  encouraging  and  many  of  the  participating  teach- 
ers have  gained  new  Insights  Into  the  educational  processes,  as  they  relate  to 
the  World  of  work,  nnd  new  motivation  for  the  development  of  more  effective 
progrnuLs.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  programs  will  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded to  nddftional  schools  and  Districts  in  the  coming  year. 

SUMMARY 

In  general,  the  VEA  funds  have  been  used  in  the  City  to  fill  the  void,  left  by 
tax-levy  funding,  in  providing  additional  edr^ational  opportunities  that  are 
innovative  and  relevant  to  technological  changes  and  the  requirements  of  the 
employment  market.  In  effect,  the  VEA  funds  have  represented  "seed  money" 
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tilut  has  Imd  a  ruiijor  luultiplier  (*fT(K*t  in  torm.s  of  stmlont  (lovclopmotit^  :)s  wvll 
UH  In  t\w  d(*v(>Io|inH'nt  of  ti(*\v  ami  >i^rtiflrant  programs  and  odiieational  opijor- 
tnnitiOM  for  althnatc  incorporation  into  tax-levy  bnd^ct  of  tin*  City. 

The  history  of  effective  ntilization  of  VKA  funds  ar^ue  strongly  in  favor  (»f 
eontinned  and  inereasinl  fnndin^.  This  ooneln.sion  is  suppc»rteU  by  the  demon- 
strated valne  and  ai.TonipIi>hments  of  rnrrent  and  pas^t  VKA  programs. 


PRKPAIU.II  t'TATKMKNT  OK  KJUXelH  TriTI.K.  STATK  HlkhrroH  OK  OKKAHOMA  StATK 
l)KI»ARTMKNr  OK  VoeATIONAI,  AND  TErilNlC'AI.  KUtCATlON 

Mr.  Chnirman  and  Mend>ers  c»f  the  SnI)connnittee :  (^n  behalf  of  tho  200() 
teaehei  teacher  (»dneators.  sn|H»rvisor.s  and  administrators  of  v»H*ationnI  (Hlnca- 
tion  In  Oklahoma  and  thf  r»0  State  Uirectors  of  Vocational  and  Twhnical  Kdii- 
cation,  we  wisli  to  exi)rASM  onr  apprei'iation  for  the  support  the  Congress  has 
»;i\en  vocational  t*ducation. 

We  reall7x»  that  advancemeiit.s  have  been  made  in  meeting  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  bnsiaess.  industry  and  government  services,  but  a  great  niKMl  still 
exists  la  (Oklahoma  imuI  tn  rough  out  the  natioa  if  wt*  are  to  fnUIlI  the  dexuands 
behig  place<l  upon  us. 

This  can  be  ex'^mplitleil  by  showing  the  unmet  nee<I  of  irtsoiis  and  manpower 
In  Oklahoma  Annually,  there  are  50.080  persons  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
business,  industry,  and  governnuMit  services  representing  the  occupational  train- 
ing sector.  The  nunduT  of  traitiei\s  axailahle  for  placement  from  public  vocational 
and  technical  education  meets  2i?.9  |)ercent  of  the  annual  demaad.  This  leaves 
70.1  iHTcent  of  the  annual  demand  n  t  being  trained  for  by  any  public  voca- 
tioaal  and  tc<*hnical  education  training  program.  It  all  s(H-tors  of  supidy,  public 
vocational  and  technical  education.  Kmpb>yment  Security  regi>t rants,  and  the 
private  stntor.  only  51.:{7  percent  of  t!ie  demand  is  UMng  met  annually. 

In  anidy/ing  the  total  available  supply  for  trained  nninpower  in  Oklahoma* 
it  is  foinul  that  40.r>:{  iH>rcent  of  the  supply  is  comiMistMl  from  the  public  v<Jca- 
tional  and  ttH-hnical  education  training  .sector.  11.21  pendent  from  the  private 
school  MM'tor.  and  42.20  percent  from  the  Kmploynu'ut  Security  <\»auuisMon 
registration  roll.^.  ladications  are  that  the  KmpIo>u)ent  Security  Couimission 
registrants  need  upgrading  or  cro^s  training  in  order  to  gain  and  hold  a  job. 
These  facts  clearly  indicate  the  challenge  we  have  in  order  to  meet  the  aeeds  for 
traine<l  manpower  ia  Oklahoma,  Table  I  provide.*^  a  breakdown  of  the  demand 
and  supply  of  manpower  in  Oklahoam. 

TABLE  1  -DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

demand 

demand 

demand 

demand 

OESC 

supplied 

supplied 

being 

Public 

supplied 

regis- 

by OtSC 

Private 

by 

supplied 

Total 

trained 

by  public 

trants 

regis- 

school 

private 

by  all 

Occupational  area 

demand 

supply 

trainirs 

supply 

trants 

'upply 

school 

sources 

Agriculture  . 

.     2. 305 

1.249 

54  18 

121 

5  24 

22 

0.95 

60.37 

Otstnbution  and  marketms 

12.609 

1.326 

10.51 

3. 302 

26.18 

440 

3  48 

40.17 

He*lth  . 

4,  571 

2.054 

44  93 

1,031 

22  55 

319 

6. 97 

74.  45 

Gainful  home  economics. . , 

2.610 

178 

6  81 

587 

22,49 

0 

0 

29.30 

Office  occupation.. 

..  11.655 

2.625 

22  52 

2,753 

23  62 

1.162 

9.96 

56  10 

Technical..     .  . 

2.444 

500 

20  45 

414 

16  93 

209 

8,55 

45  93 

Trade  and  industry  . 

14,  792 

4,256 

28  77 

2.860 

19  33 

786 

5. 31 

53  41 

Total 

50,986 

12. 188 

23.9 

11,086 

21  7 

2.938 

5.76 

51.36 

Supply  composition  (percent). . . 

46  53 

'  42  26" 

11  21 

Vocational  and 

technical 

education  has 

grown 

in  Oklahoma 

but  not 

a  rate 

Mifiicient  ematgh  to  nicet  the  demands  being  place<l  on  it  for  trnine<l  man|)ower. 
In  11H)7.  the  ciipif:il  ouila.x  for  industrial  growth  was  ?rj.2O().00O.  The  projection 
for  capital  outla.x  for  industrial  growth  in  1073  was  $500.00().00().  The  State 
Department  has  developed  a  conu)rehensive  information  sy.stem  to  assist  in 
planning  vocational  and  tecbnical  ednertion  to  meet  the  demands  resuIUng  from 
ind'istrial  jfrowth  in  Oklahoma.  The   nformation  system  contains  iaanpower 
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foriH:u^tiug  aud  iii'iiiiduul  Htudt'ut  data  >\hich,  when  combined,  compose  the  Oc- 
cuputionul  Training  liiTormution  S3:»U>m  (OTIS).  This  information  is  compiled 
on  u  statewide  busis  uud  by  economic  region.  The  manpower  system  is  provide<i 
to  local  education  agencies  to  assist  them  in  planning  programs.  The  Occupa- 
tiunui  Training  Information  System  is  coordinated  witli  13  other  agencies,  'ihe 
major  agencies  involved  are  the.  Oklahoma  Kmploy:nent  Security  Commission. 
Cotiiprehensive  Manpower  IManniug  Council^  State  Health  Manpower  IManniug 
Council.  Board  of  Nur^e  Ucgi.st ration  and  Nurse  Education,  Manjwwer  Aduj'niS' 
t ration  of  the  United  ^States,  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Development 
Training  Divi^^ion.  Oklahoma  Industrial  Development  and  Park;$  Department. 
Oklahoma  Olfice  of  Community  Affairs  and  Planniugt  Oklahoma  State  University, 
and  Ozarks  Kegional  Commission. 

Since  Oklahoma  has  had  a  gain  of  32.5  percent  enrollment.  There  were 
.S7,05l  2>crsons  enrolled  in  vocational  and  technical  education  in  19GS,  In  1973, 
there  were  110.127  |>ersons  enrolled  in  occupational  education.  The  di:<advantaged 
and  handicapiHHl  enrollment  has  also  gained  since  100b.  There  were  4.S60  dis- 
advanta;;(xl  individuals  tniintHl  in  lUQiy.  In  lUTS  there  were  21.653  disadvantaged 
IH'rsons*  trainiHl.  This  represents  a  445  i)ercent  growth  in  the  disadvantaged  per- 
sons enrolled  in  vocational  eilucation.  There  were  4.740  handicapped  persons  en- 
rolletl  in  100b.  and  in  1073.  there  were  0,075.  This  represents  an  increase  of  2S 
permit  of  handicapped  individuals  in  occupational  education. 

All  l*nrt  B  funded  programs  in  Oklahoma  have  had  an  increase  in  enrollment. 
In  ItKJS.  there  were  53.804  persons  enrolled.  In  1073.  there  were  00,475  persons 
enrolltHl.  This  represents  a  07.0  percent  growth  in  enrollment  from  Part  B  funds. 

The  #»xemplary  programs  and  projects  also  show  an  increase.  In  1068,  there 
wert*  nine  programs  with  135  l>ersoiis  enrolled.  In  1073,  there  were  15  programs 
and  2.110  |K>rsons  enroIUnl. 

Consumer  and  honieinaking  programs  have  had  an  increase  in  enrollment  from 
30.403  in  1068  to  32.024  in  1073.  This  represents  a  7.3  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  individuals  trained. 

The  cooi>erative  vocational  education  Part  G  funded  programs  currently  have 
an  enrollment  of  1.752.  All  the  cooi>erative  vocational  education  programs  in 
Oklahoinn  show  a  marked  increase.  In  lOOS,  there  were  3,712  |>ersons  enrolled 
in  cooiK'ratlve  vocational  education.  In  1073.  there  were  0.643  |}ersons  enrolle<I. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  200  i>ercent  enrollment  in  coo|)€rative  vocational 
iHlneution  since  1068. 

These  enrollments,  by  pnrjMise.  are  contained  in  Tables  II  through  VIII. 

Kach  year  the  iHTcentage  of  local  contri!  ait  ions  has  exannied  the  fe<leral  re- 
(|uireinents  for  matching  fund.*;.  In  Part  A  102 fb)  Disadvantaged,  in  fiscal  year 
I0<;0.  there  were  no  state  or  local  matching  funds  reqnire<l  for  the  disadvantaged 
proKrani.«i.  In  1071.  it  increa.«ied  to  2  i)ercent.  in  1072.  to  3  percent,  and  in  1073. 
to  6  percent.  In  the  Part  B  State  Program.  50  percent  of  the  federal  funds  were 
matched  by  state  and  local  re<]uirements  in  1060.  Tliis  increased  to  7S  |)ercent 


Part  0  Ue.<?earcb  rwiuired  25  percent  matching  in  1060  and  lhi«  has  Jncr'^'jsed 
to  44  i>errent  in  1073  In  Part  D  Exemplary,  there  are  no  matching  state  and 
local  fnials  require<l  and  at  the  i>re.«?ent  time  27  percent  of  tht  funds  are  l>eing 
provide<l  by  staJe  and  lo<*al  revenue. 

In  ronsumer  homeniaking  Part  F.  50  percent  of  matching  funds  are  required 
from  state  and  local  sources.  In  1073.  ^1  l)ercent  was  provided  by  <tate  and  local 
.♦sources. 

In  cooi)erntive  Part  G.  there  are  no  matching  funds  required  and  currently 
r>0  percent  <    rhe  i>ri>gran)s  are  being  matched  by  state  and  local  funds. 

In  Part  II  Work  Stu<ly.  the  refpiirement  i«?  20  i^ercent  state  and  local  marching 
aud  currently  there  are  22  per<*ent  being  provided  from  these  .<;ources. 

Table  IX  provides  a  I  breakdown  by  year  for  the  5q>ecific  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Not  only  has  vocational  and  technical  education  enrollment  increased  in 
Oklahoma,  but  data  indicates  that  the  person*;  trained  by  occupational  pro^nm^ 
are  either  entc  rintr  eniiiloyment  or  continuing  their  e<lucation  in  a  related  field 
Seven ty..«;even  iM>rcent  of  the  graduates  from  occupational  training  progrnm«5  in 
Okalboinn  are  either  available  for  the  labor  force  or  are  enrolled  in  school  in  a 
field  relntcil  to  their  vocational  and  techincal  training.  Of  those  persons  who 
nre  available  for  the  L.I»or  forc«.  70  percent  ore  employed.  Over  a  five  year  period. 
80  percent  of  the  per.«?ons  available  for  the  labor  force  were  employed  in  a  field 
related  to  their  training. 


in  1073. 
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TABLE  ll.-DI$ADVANTAGEO  AND  HANDICAPPED  ENROLLMENT 


1961 

1973 

Htndiapp«d  .:,y~.y . . . .;. .  .  -x- 

4,160 

4.740 

21.6S3 
6,07S 

Nott:  Thf n  hts  bftn  •  US  ptrctf«t  inwth  in  disadvinta2«d  ptrsons  inrotl«d  in  vocttionil  education  sinci  IWt.  Tbt ri 
hk$  tmn  w  iiKftm  of  21  ptrcmt  tnrollmtnt  of  hindicappod  individMls  in  occupittonil  tduution. 

TABIF  :jl  -TOTAL  CNRQLLMCNTS  8Y  DIVISIONS  (PT.  8  FUNDED  fROGRAMS) 

1968 

1973 

AtnCulturt  .  .     .  . ....... . .          ... . .      . . . . . 

DiStnbUtlVt  tdtiCatJOn  ...  ...  . .  :.      . .:. .             .>:.:. .  .:.>:. . 

Homt  tconomics  W.0*.\-. .'. .  .  .     ... .  .-.,-  .>  .;.  . . . .:  ..... ... . . . .       .  .> 

Busintst  tnd  office. . . . . . . . .-. . . ..... .  .  .  . . ... . .               .> . .     .  .>  . 

TochnictI  ....        . .......   . . . . . . .  .  .  . . .-. . .-.  - .  .  .  . . .  .'. . . 

Tndt  tnd  industry.   .      <.  ->:-:. .  -:-:.:-;-:-r-:-  •>  -  -      -     -:-  -:-  -      -;- .:-  - 

23,236 
2.110 
1,488 
2.005 
4.1S3 
3.998 
16.904 
S3. 894 

2S.S98 
6.689 
4.087 

2.560 
8.575 
4.693 
38,273 
90.475 

Nott:  OkUhomi  had  i  €7  9  ptrcint  growth  in  inrollmont  from  part  8  funds  sinct  19(1. 

TA8LE  IV -EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

1968 

1S73 

Numbtr  of  pro|rams. ......                                            ...  .> . . .  .:_.> 

hUmbtr  of  ptrSOnS  ....  .>  

9 

13S 

15 
2. 110 

TA8LE  V -CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  ENROLLMENTS  (Pt  F  Funds) 

Yoor 

1968 

1973 

EnrollmtntS.  .    .  .  .>:.;.:.:.»  .:.:.;.;.^:^.>:.:.»:.  .>      .        .;o>  .:..>.>  o        o>  .  .;.:-»  :- 

30.403 

32.624 

Nott:  C'.>nsumor  tnd  homt  malting  hts  inertjstd  tnrollmtnts  by  7.3  ptrctnt  sincr  1968. 

TA8U  VI.-COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (Pt.  8  AND  G) 

1968 

1973 

CVE  part  G. .  w^. . ........ ...... . . ... ....       . ...... . . .: 

CO^p.  part  8.. .;             . ...  . .>  .»      <  . .-. 

*3;7i2' 

1.752 
7.85! 

3.712 

9.643 

TA8LE  VII  -WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

1963 

1968 

1973 

Work  study  inrollmtnt  .^.r. . . .             . .        .:. .             .>  .»  :.>:-:.;.:. . 

434 

496 

TA8LE  VIM.— RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1963 

1968 

1973 

NufflWr  of  schools. . .  .  . .  ... . . . . .-. .   . . .  . .  .  1 

1 

1.600 

1 

2.600 
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TABtE  IX.~F£OERAL.  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURE  SY  PURPOSE  llW-73 
[In  p«rctnt) 


Purposts 


SUtttnd 

fflitchinf 
funds 
rtquirtd 


Statt  ind  local  fund:  providtd 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

0 

2 

3 

6 

;i 

n 

74 

71 

2t 

30 

26 

44 

4 

4 

3 

27 

92 

90 

It 

S7 

66 

49 

34 

S9 

20 

24 

22 

22 

71 

79 

73 

77 

Pt  A402  <b}.  diMivinUftd. 

Pt.  8.  Stati  profraiw  

Pt  C,  rasMfdi. . .      . ..»-... -  . 

Pt  0,  tiamplary  

Pt.  f .  consumtr  and  homamakini. 

Pt.  C.  COOparitlVt..^-.-. .  .:.»:.-.'.:.:. 
Pt  M.  work  study  >:.:-..»  .  .>: 

Avarata   


0 

SO 
2S 
0 

so 

0 

20 


A  survey  of  jcraduates  of  vocational  and  technical  education  training  program9 
in  Okluhonui  was  wndnctt'd  in  1J>73  and  the  results  8hv)w  that  most  Kraduat^-s 
felt  the  skiii  training  they  received  was  very  good  to  excellent.  When  asked  if 
they  would  take  tlie  sume  voc»ationai  program  again,  provided  they  could  start 
over.  H7  percent  indicated  that  they  wouid.  Most  graduates  found  it  easy  to  adapt 
t:)  the  iHiuipment  on  the  job.  Over  three^fourths  of  the  former  students  said  the 
e<luipniont  in  their  classes  was  similar  or  superior  to  that  on  the  job.  The  gradu- 
ates reRurded  their  vocational  instructors  very  highly  in  the  areas  of  teaching, 
quality.  knf>wie<lge.  and  interest  shewn  towards  students.  The  students  indi- 
t*ftte<l  that  their  teachers  were  helpful  in  job  placement,  counseling,  career  deci- 
sions, and  providing  learning  ex|)erlences. 

Kmplo>crs  were  also  snrveywl.  Wlien  nsked  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
employetV  vocational  training.  87  |)ercent  indicated  that  they  were.  They  were 
nske<l  to  rate  (luality  of  work  produced  by  the  employee  and  90  percent  rated 
the  quality  ns  average  or  altove.  TahUs  X  and  \I  provide  follow-up  data  for  the 
1972-73  graduaten  and  a  Ave  year  follow-up  of  graduates  from  vocational  and 
technical  training  in  Oklahoma. 

TABLE  X  ~f  OLLOW-UP  OF  1972-73  GRADUATES  FROM  OKUHOMA  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


proiram  araa 


Airjcultura.  — 
Dtstnbutiva  aducation. . .  .>.. 

HaaJth......  

Homa  aconomM  (catnlul) — 

Businass  and  offica  

Tad)nical  ...... 

Trada  and  industry  

Avaraga. ........ 


Parcant 

Parcant in 

avaiteMa 

Parcant 

lor  tfia 

amplo>  ad 

school 

labor  forca 

ralatad 

tflatad 

39 

74 

36 

53 

14 

24 

72 

IS 

14 

36 

62 

22 

S5 

ao 

24 

46 

i9 

3t 

61 

74 

15 

52 

79 

2S 

TABLE  XI.-5-YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  OF  GRADUATES  TRAINED  BY  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

IN  OKUHOMA 

Parcant 

availabla  Parcant 
for  tha  amployad 

Proiram  araa  tabor  forca  raUtad 


AirKUltUra    .>,..:  x-  -:-   -   ---   .»i<.:.:.> fl  71 

DlStnbutlVa  adUCatlOn   ... ......  .  .:■    59  » 

Haalth   . .  .:.  . ...  .:.  .:.>  .>  .>  .  - »  42  93 

Home  OCOnomiCS  (pinlul)  .:.»:.:. .:. .:. .  .,.:<.:.»> ..  .  JJ 

Business  and  offica..-.  <. ....  .> .z«.y»yy» .:. . «<■  - ■»■  X  li 

TachnjCal.....     .  ;....<.^^  <.  .....  :....:..:....:..:..:.>>.>..»<.>...-:.  73  « 

Trada  and  industry. ...   — -. . . .       . . .  .>:. . .        .  -  .>  -  51  u 

Avaraia  .>  vvo:.>>^  ..z-  •>>       ■  . .  .m.>:.  .  <.:.;.:.  ->  .  ->--:-  ..»<.  -.  53  » 
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The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  administers  the 
manpower  training  programs  for  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  The  state  has  a  resi- 
dential skill  training  center  at  Sulphur,  skill  centers  located  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Tulsa,  and  Tahlequah,  and  inmate  training  centers  located  at  Hodglns  and 
Lexington,  Oklahoma.  Planning  has  been  done  for  the  conversion  to  the  Co-npre- 
hensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.  There  should  be  very  little  difficulty  in 
administering  programs  under  the  Act. 

There  are  currently  twenty  area  vocational  and  technical  training  districts  in 
Oklahoma.  Seventeen  of  these  districts  are  in  operation.  In  1973-74,  the  Area 
vocational-Technical  Training  Schools  of  Oklahoma  enrolled  approxi^  ately 
^000  students.  Of  this  number,  10,755  were  either  secondary  students  or  full- 
time  adults.  Studies  indicate  that  Oklahoma  needs  28  area  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  school  districts  in  order  to  have  occMpational  training  accessible 
to  all  persons  within  the  state  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive  vocational  pro- 
gram in  order  for  individuals  to  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  training  in  a 
career  they  desire.  Increased  cost  of  land  acquisition,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment has  placed  a  burden  on  state  and  local  sources  of  revenue  in  the  establish- 
ment of  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Additional  sources  of  revenue  are 
needed  in  order  to  provide  the  state  a  comprehensive  area  vocational-technical 
school  systeui.  Table  XII  shows  the  funds  expended  for  construction  and 
equipment. 

Oklahoma  has  one  of  the  most  advanced  curriculum  centers  in  the  nation. 
Curriculum  on  the  behavioral  objective  approach  has  been  developed  in  all 
occupatfonal  area.s.  The  center  in  Oklahoma  has  been  designated  as  a  regional 
center  for  the  coordination  of  curriculum  development.  The  curriculum  materials 
are  utilized  by  all  occupational  areas,  in  addition,  they  are  sought  after  by  many 
of  the  other  states.  Oklahoma  has  provided  the  leadership  for  curriculum  area 
throughout  the  nation  Even  with  these  advancements,  we  have  only  been  able 
to  make  a  smail  dent  in  the  135  different  occupational  training  programs  we 
currently  offer  in  Oklahoma.  Demands  are  constantly  being  placed  upon  the  state 
department  for  new  tniining  programs  and  new  technologies  are  constantly 
makiLg  it  necessary  to  revise  the  existing  curriculum  materials. 

The  State  Departn^ent  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  a5sumed 
the  role  of  leadership  in  career  education  for  the  state.  The  program  has  been 
developed  and  tested  in  a  comprehensive  high  school  in  Sand  Springs.  Oklahoma. 
The  program  will  be  continued  in  that  school  system  and  the  career  education 
concept  will  be  expanded  to  the  total  county  of  Tulsa  next  year.  In  addition  to 
projects,  the  State  Department  of  Vwational  and  Technical  Education  maintains 
a  complete  career  education  library  as  well  as  coordinating  the  development  of 
career  education  in  the  state. 

Currently.  20.96  percent  of  the  freshmen  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  are  enrolled 
in  occupational  education,  29.12  percent  of  the  sophomores  are  enrolled,  40.1C 
percent  of  the  juniors  are  enrolled,  and  48.32  percent  of  the  seniors  are  enrolled 
for  an  average  of  3C.22  percent  of  grades  nine  through  twelve  who  are  enrolled 
in  occupational  education.  Table  XIII  contains  the  number  and  percentages  of 
secondary  students  currently  receiving  training  in  Oklahoma.  There  are  currently 
7,875  post  secondary  ^students  enrolled  in  technical  education.  This  represents  a 
small  perceniuge  of  he  post  secondary  enrollment  in  the  two  year  junior  and 
cor.inmnity  colleges  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  There  are  currently  39,229  adults 
trained  in  preparatory  and  supplemental  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
Oklahoma.  This  is  a  token  of  the  potential  of  adults  that  need  training  in  order 
to  prepare  themselves  for  an  occupational  or  to  upgrade  themselves  in  their 
current  occupation. 
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TABLE  XII  -CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Year 

Local 

State 

Federal 

Total 

!963  

9, 942.07 
9  925  14 
7;  334*  98 
247  957  87 
199;  485  CO 
111,010  00 

9.942.07 
9  925  1  4 
3, 186',  88O'.  31 
3  681  895  00 
4;  01 8]  066!  00 
2. 730,462.00 

i9S5  ...  ......     .  .. 

1966  ' 

1957.  ".  ...     :.:  . 

1968...  . 

'l.'572.974"6i" 
I  832  080  25 
2*.  059;  279  00 
1,174,258.00 

1.606. 570.72 
1  601  856  88 
1.' 759;  302. 00 
1.445.  194.00 

Total.                 .  . 

6,638,  591.86 

585.655.06 

4, 967. 010.60 

12.  191.257. 52 

1959  . 
1970   .  . 

1971                 .     .  . 

1972 

1.232.642.00 
1.057.422  00 
3, 134, 642  00 
682,002.00 

324,  912  00 
1,150,400  00 
1. 825. 000  00 

525.000.00 

907. 729.00 
253, 369  00 
1,893.881  00 
1. 358. 721. 00 

2.465.283  00 
2,461,191.00 
6,853,526  00 
2.565.723.00 

ToUI. 

6, 106.  708  00 

3, 825. 312  00 

4,413,703.00 

14, 345. 723. 00 

P73..  . 
I97i  .  . 

1.073.963.00 
3, 060.000.00 

255, 261.00 
2, 120. 000  00 

408, 272.00 
250.000  00 

1,737,498.00 
5, 430,000.00 

TABLE  xni -OKLAHOMA  VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENTS  AND  PERCENTAGES  FOR  GRADES  9-12  (SCHOOL  YEAR 

1972-73) 

Grades 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Voc3tjCfj3l-techn>c3l  enfOllfT>«nt 
Percentage  enrollment 

51,416 
15.406 
29  96 

50,858 
14. 812 
29.12 

46,806 
18.768 
40.10 

41,461 
20,036 
48  32 

190. 541 
69.022 
36.22 

PerMr.tage  enroH'nent  H  and  12  com- 

43.96 

With  S4  percent  of  the  jobs  in  Oklahoma  being  at  less  than  the  professional 
level,  a  great  need  still  exists.  It  is  apparen*^  that  Oklahoma  is  reaching  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  youth  who  should  l>e  preparing  themselves  for  the  labor  force. 
A-«»tudy  conducted  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion witi  business,  industry,  and  government  services  in  the  state  indicates  that 
14\340  persons  currently  employed  need  some  kind  of  upgrade  training  annually. 
This  leaves  129.511  individuals  annually  needing  training  that  is  not  currently 
being  met  by  vocational  and  technical  education  training  programs  in  the  state. 
In  addition,  there  are  approximately  50.000  tmemployec^  individuals  annually  that 
need  either  new  training  or  upgrading  in  order  to  gain  employment.  Table  XIV 
gives  the  trend  in  enrollments  since  1963  and  a  projection  for  1979. 

Enrollments  in  the  public  schooU  in  Oklahoma  reveal  that  there  will  not  be 
an  appreciable  decrease  in  enrollment  over  the  next  ten  year  period.  If  new 
industry  keeps  expanding  as  it  has  over  the  past  six  years,  new  demands  will  be 
placed  on  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  to  meet 
tL.  -nanpower  requirements. 

It  IS  evident  that  an  increase  in  federal  funds  v.ould  increase  the  amount  of 
state  and  local  fund^-  l»eing  generated  and  ex!>ended  for  vocational  and  technical 
education.  The  i>ercentage  increase  of  the  last  five  years  from  federal  funds  was 
66  percent  while  the  increase  of  state  and  local  funds  was  73  percent.  This  In- 
crease has  resulted  in  a  50  percent  increase  in  enrollment  In  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  in  Oklahoma  since  196S.  If  federal  fund.s  were  doubled  we  would 
still  not  be  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals,  industry,  business  and  government 
services. 

TABLE  XIV  -VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  IN  OKLAHOMA 


1%3  1%8  1973  19791 


49,087  57.252         116,127  145.  158 

495  3,667  7.875  11,812 

20.086  26,732  39,229  58,843 


>  Projected.  b»ed  on  historical  growth 
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STATEMENTS  OF  DE.  LOWEIL  BUEZETT,  EXgCUTIVE  DIBECTOE, 
AMEEICAN  VOCATIOHAL  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DE. 
MAEY  1.  ETJ.TS,  PEESIDENT,  A7A;  GEOEQE  QUAELES,  CHTET 
ADMINISTEATOE,  OFFICE  OF  CAEEEE  EDUCATION,  BOAED  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOEZ,  BEOOKLYN,  N.Y.;  AND 
DE.  FEANCIS  TUTTLE,  STATE  DIEECTOE,  STATE  DEPAETMENT 
OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  STILLWATEE,  OKLA. 

Dr.  BuRKETT.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  having  ac- 
complished a  great  thing  for  education  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
conference  report  for  H.R.  69. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  50,000  vocational  edu- 
cators that  are  members  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  we 
thank  you  and  the  members  of  Congress  for  your  interest  in  voca- 
tional education. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  take  a  look  at  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  and  its  impact  on  the  Nation  in  the 
preparation  of  youth  and  adults  for  the  world  of  work. 

We  want  to  also  thank  you  and  praise  you  for  the  work  that  you 
have  done  in  the  past  in  terms  of  providing  a  basis  in  legislation  for 
the  vocational  pro,^ram.  The  1963  act  and  the  1968  amendments  are 
good  legislation. 

We  certainly  do  noi  want  to  do  anything  at  all  to  destroy  the  out- 
standing work  that  this  Ic^rislation  has  accomplished.  We  realize  the 
validity  of  these  acts.  They  have  stimulated  great  advances  in  voca- 
tional education  and  have  continued  to  provide  growth  and  improve- 
ment in  the  program. 

In  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  two  national  reviews  of  voca- 
tional education  which  resulted  in  the  1963  act  and  the  1968  amend- 
ments. We  realize  that  there  is  time  now,  after  some  6  vears  to  really 
take  a  look  at  the  act  and  see  how  well  it  is  performing. 

We  want  to  cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  we  possibly  can  to  pro- 
vide jrou,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  all  the  information  that  you  need  to  assess  whaL  the  act  has 
done  and  where  we  should  be  going  in  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  the  1968  amendments  did  not  provide  a  review  pro- 
cedure and»  as  a  result  of  that,  the  American  Vocational  Association 
has  nut  together  a  group  of  outstanding  leaden?  in  the  field  who  have 
assembled  and  worked  in  our  office  for  the  past  few  months  studying 
and  getting  together  the  information  we  think  will  be  helpful  to  vou. 

We  have,  at  this  time,  completed  what  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
first  steps*  and  perhaps  an  important  step.  In  the  progress  of  this 
review.  We  have  for  you  the  results  of  this  study. 

If  you  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  hearing  at  this  time  I  would  be 
deliehted. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  obiection,  that  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record.  Tliis  is  most  important*  and  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  like  to  read  it. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows :] 
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FOR  DISCUSSION  orty 

^£ISX:VE  PKPOSALS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


wrim^  kssvciriQh  y  state  oiRtrrofcs     vkaticwiw.  education 


Conaucttd 
:siC  f  strtft.  m 
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amcfican  vocdtionai  .ibbOCiation  i"c  1510  n  street  n^v  gion  a  c  :0d03  i202i  737-3722 


DEAR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATOR 

Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  study 
of  the  Vocationdl  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  and  proposals  for 
strengthening  and  improving  the  legislation 

This  study  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  with  support  from  the  National  Association  of  state  Directors  of 
vocational  Education,    Eight  States  provided  the  financial  resources  and 
the  State  directors  of  these  SUtes  served  as  advisors  to  the  study. 

The  staff  conducting  the  study  was  comprised  of  two  well-known  and 
highly  respected  vocational  educators,  Dr.  Melvin  L.  Barlow  (California) 
and  Mr,  Victor  Van  Hook  (Oklahoma), 

After  developing  an  initial  draft  many  individuals  and  organizations 
made  suggestions.    This  draft  represents  a  compromise  oo.nt  of  view 
which  hopefully  will  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  consideration  of  future 
vocational  education  legislation. 


August  1,  1974 


cc:-   Deputy  U.S,  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 


Executive  Director, 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
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FORBO® 

Why  IS  this  study  necessary?  Wore  than  a  decade  ago  a  point  of  view 
develooec  t^At  a:  pencil  intervals  the  national  program  of  vocational 
e<Jucatior  should  be  studied  m  order  to  adjust  Federal  legislation  for 
vocation*'  education  according  to  social,  ec^nowic,  and  technological 
needs.    The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1^3  detennined  (as  reccrr^nded  by 
the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education)  that  the  interval  should 
be  five  years.    Accordingly,  in  1966,  the  President  appointed  an  Advisory 
Council  to  Mke  a  study  of  vocational  education,  and  required  that  the 
Council  aaxe  its  report  not  ^.ater  than  January  1,  1968.    This  report  was 
oade  on  schedule  and  subsequently  the  Congress  designed  and  passed  the 
Vocational  Education  Apendwents  of  1968.    No  Itgislative  procedure  now  exists 
for  periodic  reviews  of  vocational  education  and  seven  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  las*  wajor  study  of  the  legislative  needs  of  vocational  education. 

Early  in  1974  a  consortii*  of  Sute  Directors  of  Vocational  Education 
pooled  sone  of  their  funds  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  study  of  the 
legislation  with  a  view  toward  providing  a  base  of  information  for  the 
Congress  to  use  in  connection  with  proposed  oversight  hearings  concerning 
vocational  education,  and  to  detemine  if  changes  in  legislation  were 
necessary  in  order  for  vocational  education  to  serve  "wre  effectively  more 
of  the  people  of  the  nation  as  they  prepare  for,  and  advance  in,  the  world 
of  work. 

The  consortiJB  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  requested 
that  th5  /*«frican  Vocational  Associatlu-"*  manage  and  conduct  the  study.  A 
draft  of  the  study,  dsted  June  1,  1974,  was  prepared  for  review  and 
discussion.    J^ndreds  of  persons  and  organized  groups  across  the  nation 
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responded  to  the  first  draft.   Upon  the  recownendatlons  received  about  the 
study  of  vocational  education  a  second  draft,  dated  August  1,  1974,  was 
prepared  which  represents  as  nearly  as  possible  a  consensus. 

This  draft  proposes  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  be 
amended  and  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  five  major  TITLES,  with  each  TITLE 
consisting  of  several  PARTS.    To  date,  the  study  of  vocational  education 
confirms  what  m«ny  people  have  suspected,  that  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  is  on  the  whole  a  very  good  piece  of  legislation  and 
that  not  too  much  is  actually  wrong  with  the  '68  Amendments.  However, 
the  study  does  provide  an  opportunity  to  tighten  up  certain  parts  of  the 
present  law  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  of  operation 
and  to  expand  the  services  of  vocational  education. 

TITLE  I,  provides  for  the  Federal  and  State  administration  of 
vocational  education,  the  National  Advisory  Council,  State  advisory  councils, 
and  a  new  PART  concerning  statewide  planning  for  vocational  education. 

TITLE  II,  provides  an  emphasis  upon  vocational  g-idance  and  exploration. 
Attention  to  this  priority  area  is  essential  in  order  to  assure  quality 
vocational  education  programs  in  the  fu:ure.    Providing  youth  and  adults 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  realistic  vocational  choices,  based  upon  a 
clear  understanding  of  self  in  relation  to  that  choice,  is  urgent  in  the 
rapidly  changing  social  and  economic  scene. 

TITLE  III,  Vocational  Education  Program  Support,  takes  into  account 
all  of  the  vocational  education  programs,  secondary,  postsecondary,  and 
adult,  and  in  addition  provides  for  student  organizations  in  vocational 
education  and  for  the  use  of  the  vocational  education  facilities  of 
private  non-profit  and  proprietary  Institutions. 
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TITLE  IV,  brings  out  prominently  for  the  first  time  In  vocational 
education  all  of  the  service  functions  that  support  and  add  strength  to 
the  vocational  educ^itlon  program  of  the  nation.    Provision  Is  made  for  an 
expanded  teacher  education  progriw,  continuation  of  leadership  development, 
In  the  form  of  graduate  le^'^ershlp  development  awards,  and  an  emphasis 
upon  placement  and  followup.    In  addition.  Title  IV  provides  for  student 
support  programs  In  the  form  of  work- study  funds  and  stipends  In  order  to 
make  possible  a  new  "outreach"  program  In  vocational  education  to  .assist 
those  persons  who  have  fallen  through  the  cracks  In  the  educational  and 
social  structure,  and  to  enable  then  to  fill  a  more  appropriate  place  in 
the  world  or  work. 

TITLE  V,  accounts  for  applied  research,  curriculum  development, 
exemplary  demonstration  and  Implementation  programs,  and  for  leadership 
development  workshops,  symposia,  and  projects. 

Sole  State  Agency 

This  study  expresses  the  point  of  view  that  policy  and  authority  for 
the  administration  of  vocational  education  In  the  State  rests  with  the 
SUte  Board  for  Vocational  Education  which  Is  the  sole  State  agency  for 
vocational  education  with  which  the  Federal  Government  cooperates  In 
matters  related  to  vocational  education.;   The  State  Board  shall  not 
surrender  its  Independence  In  the  matter  of  the  governance  of  vocational 
education  In  the  State.    The  points  of  view  expressed  In  this  study  provide 
for  Increased  fleAibii.ly  for  the  SUte  to  develop  policy  foi  vocational 
education  governing  programs  and  distribution  of  funds  that  does  In  fact 
provide  for  the  unique  needs  for  vocational  education  In  that  State. 
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Statewide  Planning 

This  study  recooinends  strr^gly  that  the  previous  "State  Plan"  (which 
wa«  largely  a  compliance  docunent  and  not  a  State  plan  for  vocational 
education)  concept  be  replaced  by  a  statewide  planning  dwument  representing 
4-6  years  of  forward  planning  and  which  is  updateH  biennially.    This  plan 
must  take  Into  account  alt  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  State  is 
accountable  for  progress  based  upon  the  statewide  plan.   Acceptance  of  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  for  vocational  education  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  simple  Act  of  the  State  legislature. 

Leadership  ot  the  Federal  Level 

Strong  leadership,  with  authority  at  the  Federal  level,  has  been  a 
tradnional  aspect  ^f  vocational  educational  which  has  served  the  nation  well 
during  the  past  57  years.    Such  leadership  and  authority  must  be  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Comnissioner  of  Education  and  vfc:ted  in  the  Deputy  U.S. 
Cownissloner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education.    Staffing  of  the  Bureau  of 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education  should  be  In  accord  with  the  total  expenditures 
{Federal.  SUte.  and  local)  in  vocational  education.    The  authority  of  the 
Deputy  Conmlssloner  should  not  be  delegated  to  regional  ddminlstrators  or  to 
other  agencies  or  offices.    Professional  personnel  of  exemplary  competence 
must  be  assigned  to  th*-    .flee  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  national  program  of  vocational 
education. 

Funding  Premise 

This  study  is  based  on  the  premise  that  It  is  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  block  funds  for  each  cf  the  TITLEo  which  are  apportioned 
to  the  States.    Funds  for  TITLE  V  would  be  shared  on  a  50-50  basis  with  the 
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Office  of  Education  and  the  States.^   Funds  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Education 
would  be  regarded  as  discretionary  fj;*d5  for  vocational  education  to  be 
administered  by  the  Deputy  Consnlssloner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education. 

Periodic  Reviews  of  Vocational  Education 

It  is  strongly  recormcnded  that  the  Congress  incorporate  In  proposed 
revisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  the  concept  of  periodic 
reviews  of  vocational  education.  [See  Title  I,  pp.  14  and  15]   In  this 
wuy  the  Congress  can  take  stock  of  the  program  of  vocational  education  in 
the  Nation  and  can  make  adjustments  in  the  program  with  added  clarity  and 
precision. 

EsUbHshment  of  National  Priorities 

The  esUbllsNnent  of  National  priorities  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  Cong r ess. > 


Lowell  A.  Burkett 

Project  Director 

Helvin  L.  Barlow 

Project  Administrator 

Victor  Van  Hook 

Project  CorBultant 
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LEGISUTIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

TITLE    1  -  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

This  TITLE  cortaina  the  Declaration  of  Purpose  of  Vocational 
£^<^tio^;  defiKtttons  of  a  variety  of  terms  referred  to  in  the  legislative 

o^ZlilZi      ''t'  ''-''J'  ^^^^'^^^  ''•^-^^^  to  the  overall  alinistration 
li  Tl'J^    eiuc^acron;  three  PARTS,  A.B.i  C,  for  which  funding  is  suggested; 
t^i-^J^^^^w!;'^^'''^''^'^'    "^^^  stations  refer  to  wording  in  P.L.  9oU?€ 
^jested  addtttons  to  P.L.  90^576  are  shown  by  underlining; and  deletioZ 
are  shown  by  a  serves  of  dashes  through  the  words  to  be  deleted. 

Declaration  of  Purpose 

Mt  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  States 
to  assist  than  to  maintain,  extend,  and  Improve  existing  programs  of 
vocational  education,  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  and  prevocatlonal 
education,  and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a 
full-time  basis,  to  provide  stipends  to    ^elected      vouth.  young  adults. 
and  adults  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  who  need  such  education 
to  adjust  their  employment  to  their  abilities,  so  that  persons  of  all  ages 
In  all  communities  of  the  State-those  who  must  develop  an  awareness  of 
and  orientation  to  the  world  of  wnrk  and  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
explore  occupational  areas  ot  their  choice  with  the  assistance  of 
competent  vocational  guidance  and  counseling,  those  In  high  school  who 
desire  to  prepare  for  the  world  of  work,  those  who  have  completed  or 
discontinued  their  fonwl  education  and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade 
their  skills  or  learn  new  onei,  those  with  special  educational  handicaps, 
and  those  in  postsecondary  school s--w1 11  have 
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ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  qualUy. 
which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and 
ability  to  benefit  from  such  training' 

Definitions 

(1)   Vocational  education.    "The  term  ^vocational  education'  means 
vocational  or  technical  training  or  retraining  which  is  given  in  schools  or 
classes  (including  field  or  laboratory  work  and  remedial  or  related  academic 
and  technical  instruction  incident  thereto)  under  public  supervision  and 
control  or.  bv  private  non-profit  or  proprietary  schools  under  contract  with 
a  State  Board  or  local  educational  agency  and  is  conducted  as  part  of  a 
program  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled 
or  Skilled  workers  or  technicians  or  subprofessionals  in  recognized 
occupations  and  in  new  and  emerging  occupations  or  to  prepare  individuals  for 
enrollment  in  advanced  technical  education  programs,  but  excluding  any 
program  to  prepare  individuals  for  employment  in  occupations  which  the 
Conmissioner  determines,  and  specifies  by  regulation,  to  be  generally 
considered  professional  9t  and  which  requires  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree;  and  such  term  includes  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  (individually 
or  through  group  instruction)  in  connection  with  such  training  or  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  occupational  choices;  instruction  related  to  the 
occupation  or  occupations  for  which  the  students  are  in  training  or  instructicr 
necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from  such  training;  the  term  also  includes 
health,  allied  health,  and  service  occupations,  vocational  home  economics 
(consuner  and  homenakinq  education  and  occupational  home  economics),  and 
vocational  education  student  organizations;  job  placement  and  followup;  the 
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training      persons  engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  bcco*ne,  teachers  in  a 
vocational  education  program  or  preparing  such  teachers  to  meet  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  stud<»'ts;  teachers,  coordinators, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  such  teachers  while  in  such  a  training  program; 
leadership  development  programs  designed  to  provide  high  level  education  for 
qnerginq  leaders  in  vocational  education;  travel  of  students  and  vocational 
education  personnel  while  engaged  in  a  training  program;  and  the  acquisition, 
tnaintenance,  and  repair  of  instructional  supplies,  teaching  aids,  and 
equipment,  but  such  term  does  not  include  the  construction,  acquisition, 
or  initial  equipment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  or  rental  of  land." 

(2)  Prevocational.    The  term  'prevocationaT  refers  to  instruction 
reuted  to  the  development  of  awareness,  orientation,  and  exploration  of 
occupational  opportunities,  such  as  may  be  provided  for  youth  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  which  is 
designed  to  acquaint  such  persons  with  the  many  ways  that  people  work,  and 
which  facilitates  the  process  of  choosing  a  career,  vocation,  occupation, 
or  job,  which  is  appropriate  for  the  person  concerned.    [Ignorance  of 
available  vocational  opportunities  can  prevent  access  to  them  as  effectively 
as  restrictions  rooted  in  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  discrimination.] 

(3)  Posrsecondary  and  Adult  Vocational  Education.    The  term 
•postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education  programs'  means  education, 
training,  retraining,  or  upgrading  for  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  and  older, 
who  ha^/e   completed,  graduated,  or  left  secondary  or  elementary  school  before 
graduation.    Postsecondary  and  adult  programs  are  either  preparatory  to 
entering  employment,  or  are  supplerer.uiry  to  employment.    Postsecondary  and 
adult  vocational  education  programs  are  conducted  by  many  different  kinds  of 
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Institutions  sych  as:  area  vocdtional  schools,  conmunlty  colleges, 
occupational  centers,  junior  colleges,  technical  Institutes,  adult  schools, 
adult  departments  of  comprehensive  high  schools,  business  or  trade  schools; 
and  departments  of  colleges  or  universities  that  provide  instruction 
designated  oy  State  law  to  be  eligible  to  provide  vocational  education. 
Postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education  programs  Include  preparation 
for  any  occupation  for  which  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  for 
employment,  except  those  occupations  specified  by  regulation  by  the 
Coninlsslorer  to  be  professional  and  which  require  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree. 

(4)    Area  Vocat1on;tl  Education  School.    "The  term  'area  vocational 
education  school*  means  (A)  a  sPKlalized  high  school  used  exclusively  or 
principally  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market,  or  (B) 

a  ^^^^  school  •)»eW»^yeVy-»i^->i^vi»»^*Uy-y»«4-^*i^ 
providing  vocational  education  In  no  less  than  five  different  occupatiora! 
fields  to  persons  who  are  available  for  study  In  preparation  for  enterlrg  the 
labor  market,  or  (C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  used  exclusively  or 
principally  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
COTpleted  or  left  high  school  tnd  who  are  available  for  study  in  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or  (0)  the  department  or  division  of  a  junior 
college  or  connunity  college  which  provides  vocational  education  in  no  less 
than  five  different  occupational  f  1elds,-««^ef-the-««^efv454««-6f-Oe.S-.a4e 
Beaf4  leading  to  iwnediate  employment  but  not  «e«e5*aM*y  leading  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree,    if  it  is  available  to  all  residents  of  the  State  or 
an  area  of  the  State  designated  and  approved  by  the  State  Board,  and  if.  in 
the  case  of  a  school,  department,  or  division  described  in  (C)  or  (0).  it 
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adnits  as  rega^ar  students  both  persons  who  have  completed  high  school  and 
Persons  who  have  left  high  school." 

(5)  School  Facilities.    "The  term  'school  facilities'  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including  initial  equipnent)  and  interests 
in  lanas  on  which  Such  facilities  are  constructed.    Such  tern  shall  not 
include  any  facility  intended  pnrr.arily  for  events  for  which  admission  is 

to  be  charged  to  the  general  public." 

(6)  Construction.  "The  term  'construction'  includes  co..scruction 

of  new  buildings  and  acquisition,  expansion,  renodelifvj,  and  alteration  of 
existing  huildings,  and  includes  site  grading  and  improvement  and  architect 
fees.  " 

(7)  Coonissioner.    "The  term  '  Cofimissioner'  means  the  Conmissioner 
of  Education,  and  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare." 

(8)  Perso-^s  with  special  needs.    The  term  'persons  with  special  needs' 
means  persons  who  are  or  have  been  adversely  affected  by  physical,  academic, 
socio-economic,  or  other  factors  and  conditions  which  require  special 
Supportive  educational  assistance  and  services  in  order  to  succeed  in 
vocational  education  programs.    The  term  includes  persons  who  are  h:indicap:?ed, 
that  IS,  "persons  who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
irpaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled 

or  c:rior  health  inpaired  persons  who  by  reason  thereof  require  special 
edH£at-»en-afid-fe;ated  services;"  and  persons  who  are 

.Kizj.^i,  that  is,  "persons  who  have  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other 
hand+eips  disadvantagempnts  which  that  prevent  them  fror^  succeeding  in  a 
regular  vocational  education  progran." 
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(9}   State.    "The  term  'State'  includes  in  addition  to  the  several 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Conmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  San^oa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands." 

(10) ^   State  Board.    "The  term  'State  board'  means  a  State  board 
desio'^ated  or  created  by  State  law  as  the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for 
tne  administration  of  vocational  education,  9f  and  for  supervision  of  the 
a<teinistration  thereof  by  local  educational  agencies,  in  the  State." 

(11)  Local  educational  agency.    "The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
neans  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school 
authority  having  administrative  control  and  direction  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  m  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
political  Sub-division    n  a  State,  or  any  other  public  educational 
institution  or  agency  having  administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
vocational  educational  program." 

(12j  Secondary  vocational  education.  The  term  'secondary  vocational 
education'  means  the  lev^l  of  vocational  education  or  training  which  does 
not  extend  beyond  grade  12. 

(13 j  Private  vocational  training  institution.  "The  term  'private 
vocational  training  institution'  (private  non-profit  or  proprietary)  means 
a  business  or  trade  school,  or  technical  institution  or  other  technical  or 
vocational  school,  m  any  State,  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  who  have  completed  or  left  elementary  or  secondary  school  and  who 
have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by  Such  institution; 
(3)  IS  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  provides  within  that  State,  a 
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prograr  of  voLationjl       iCL^nical  education  de«ignS(J  to  'it  inawoua's 
for  useful  enployrent  ir  r*ecogni2ed  occupations,  (C)  nas  teen      ex  ste'^cs 
for  two  years  or  nas  been  specially  approved  by  tne  Conm  ss icre^  as  an 
institution  meeting  the  otner  requirenents  of  t^i$  sutsect^cn,  ^ra  : 
accredited  (i)  ij/  a  nationally  recognized  ac^reiJit^ng  agency  or  assoc^at'cn 
listed  by  the  Comriissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause,    or  ^m)  if  tne 
Commissioner  determnes  that  t^ere  is  no  nationally  recognized  icc^eu':  ng 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  of  a  particular  catt^Dr^.. 
by  a  State  agency  listed  by  the  Coonissioner  pursant  to  this  clause,  or 
(ill)  if  the  Cocmissioner  determine,  that  there  is  no  nationally  r«cogn  :ea 
or  State  agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit,  scnoo.s  of  a  part^cj  .r 
category.  by  an  advisory  convr.ittee  appointed  by  him  and  composed  of  per<^nb 
specially  qualified  to  evaluate  trcming  provided  by  schoois  of  tiat  cii^'uiry 
which  connittetf  shall  prescribe  the  standards  of  content,  scoPe,  dnd  Q'si^rz^ 
which  must  be  met  by  those  schools  and  shall  also  determine  wnetner  part  j 
schools  meet  those  standards.    For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  tne 
Conmissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  iccrec  fng 
agencies  or  associations  and  State  agencies  which  he  determines  to  oe 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  education  or  training  af*:;rtjea.  ' 

(1^)  Communi  t:y  Col  lege.    The  term  'coniiiunity  coMege'  Tieans  any 
junior  college,  postsecondary  vocational  school,  tecnmcal  -nstitJte,  or  inv 
other  educational  institution  (which  may  include  a  four-year  inst'tjt  on  if 
higher  education  or  a  branch  thereof)  in  any  State  whicn  :s  'ega'  y 

authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  fo,  owig 
secondary  education,  (2)  admits  as  regular  students  persons  **no  are  mgn 
school  graduates  or  the  equivalent,  or  who  are  beyond  conpulscry  scioo  iql 
(3)  provides  a  two-year  postsecondary  educational  program  leaoing  to  an 
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45.so;.su  2ec-*t         D-oviae£  dccerur'e  cecit  towdrc  e  &ac»ielor's  degree,  and 
c  s,  r-o^-3e:  s-ric^ari  ?•  Drs tsezonaa^.^  vc>ca:"or»a1 ,  teorica  i    occupati ona i , 
dnr         «    2ec  ecuCi!  r- .  a  dj:'\;  o''  s'-'vate  mst'.twtion,  (5^  is 

izz^c  'ze:  t.  a'    '^s:  i^v?"      t  '-^a : '  ^n^ ' " >  -e::cii"  :ec  accreditmc  agercy 

z:'ic-^z  ?-*ftcr-e. -ta: 'Or  j^utus  '^on  a  '.a:'ona"v  ^ezozr-zec  accreciting 
roc>    r-    r    '5  a*  '^.^:  t^vor  wnrst  c-ec*is  a'-t  ec:e^:ec  or  trans^e*-, 
nc"    es,  tn»'  :*»-et  a:::"'ec'tec    rst  t^t'ors ,  'o*-  crec't  or  tne  same  Das'S 
-^jjj.       ••»s:'tw:"or  s:  ac:'"ec'^ec 

t    ne?  oe^tic    schd:    "ac    :>     'ne  tenr    '-esiaert:a*!  scnod 
•i,-  mes'^.s  c  scno:    -a:-  -t>  usee  'o'  -es''aen;:a'  vocational  education 

oj^psi*.  iucr  ^e*^  e  s:  -nc'joes  oonr-to-'v,  ca^ete^-e,  and  recreate onal 
-d:  'f>e.^  anc  sjr*^  ::ne"  ^a:-  -fes  as  tne  lomr-'SS'ione'-  aetemnes  are 
ADr^oD*-  atf  -p"  a  ^e^-oert-a    vocafona'  eaucatior  sc^oc' 

:    Jpg'-at^o''  t'    kesioectTai  Scaoc' .     'ne  tenr  'orveration  o'f 

smo:     ».se:        tne  dj-:>:^S£  c*  a  '-es" dert"' a'  school  *aciii:^ 
usea*^,:  nu  -le'iancf  an^  o^e-ct'or,  arc  -nc'jdes  tne  cost  salaries, 
eo^^awe'"*-    ^^Dt  ^e£  .  a^^.c  rocte^'-a's.  cnc  ma^  'n:'jo€  r/^t  'S  net  'in ted  to 
rtn?*  -taso^:  t  zzm  r*  se^^  -es  anc  Sjo:""€S  needed  r>  ♦-es'ioen::a' 
rtadft.    sur*  a;  :  Cf^  n:  an:  farsoctat'o* . 

"     nc^s.:-  a'  i*'t:  edj^avor  g'-od*"ams     "ne  ten^    indjst-ial  arts 
ec^^ft-c  c-DC-acii    maars  tnose  o-^evDcationa'  efljdatior  prograir.s  (i;  w^^c^  per- 
tc*'  t:  :nt  doc^  r*  -f'-atec  sur:ec:  iriatte",  o"  re' a  ted  courses,  orgamied  ^or  t^e 
-er-'feit 'dnc     r-aa'  ravon^  .  ninage-'a' ,  so:'.a' ,  •^'Stcica* ,  and  cj'tjral 
iiDeri.        id-.-t-^  an:  te:^n:  ot^    •^c'ud  n;  'ea'-r-nc  exoe'^'ences  involving 
a::*.-:  e    s.^.c  a:  ex:)**'^^:"^: .  oeS"C''"nc.  :.0'^st'"j:t'!n; ,  evaluat'inc,  and 
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using  tools,  machines,  materials,  and  processes  which  provide  opportunities 
for  creativity  and  problem  solving  and  assisting  individuals  in  the  making 
of  infomied  and  meaningful  occupational  choices. 

(18)    Proqrans  involving  education  and  training  outside  the  classroom. 
The  term  'programs  involving  educational  and  training  outside  the  classroom' 
wans  (A)  Cooperative  vocational  education  proqram-"A  program  of  vocational 
education  for  persons  who,  tK.     )h  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
school  and  employers,  receive  ii  nruction— including  required  academic  courses 
and  related  vocational  instruction—by  the  alternation  of  study  in  school 
with  a  job  in  any  occupational  field.    These  two  experiences  must  be  planned 
and  supervised  by  the  school  and  employers  so  that  each  contributes  to  the 
student's  education  and  to  his  employability.    Work  periods  and  school 
attendance  may  be  on  alternate  half-days,  full  days,  weeks,  or  other  periods 
of  time.    (B)    Work  experience  (exploratory)--  A  program  which  provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  sample  systematically  a  variety  of  work 
conditions  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  pursue  certain  careers 
and  to  ascertain  their  suitability  for  occupations  being  explored.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  not  to  develop  saleable  skills.    Such  programs 
are  supervised  by  a  teacher-coordinator  and  occupational  representatives. 
(C)    Work  experience  (general)— a  program  having  as  its  purpose  the  supervised 
part-time  employment  of  students  in  order  to  assist  them  in  acquiring 
desirable  work  habits  for  and  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work.    The  part- 
time  job  held  by  a  student  need  not  be  related  to  his  occupational  objective. 
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Such  pro^rass  a^e  s-?€'-*^s«  ty  a  teacher-coordinator  arxl  an  occupational 
represer.utwe.  [j-  wort  stj<;^— A  prograc  cesigned  to  provide  financial 
assistance,  f*rc-^h  wrt-t-.r-e  eripioyr«nt,  to  students  who  have  been  accepted 
^or  *wti-t'C€  e*-*-:"  .xat'or.a'^  edjcatior  progrims  and  require  such 

aid  in  orce-  tc  :crtifv.e      v&caticnal  training.    The  part-time  employment 
IS  :>ese3      f^e  '-na-cal  -eed  of  tne  student  and  is  not  necessarily  related 
to  MS  caree*-  o^:ect"ve 

(19)  ncnsn^&:ic  Sc^l.    The  tertr'nonpubl  K  school'  means  a  school 
estitlisned  ty  ar  "vdw^s-ai,  institution,  or  agency  other  than  the  State, 
SJM:-"!Sions  of  t*".e  State  or  the  Federal  Governp>ent,  wtivch  usually  is 
su:pcrted  jnaar^:/  5/  otie-  tnan  poDlic  funds,  and  the  operation  of  whose 
prograjR  '-ests  •^t^  ct^er  tr,an  pufcl'.c-/  elected  or  appointed  officials. 

{3C)  OcCuPAtisnal  Ed^cat^on  Opportunity  Grant.    The  term  'occupational 
educatior  opportunity  grant'  reans  grants  provided  to  all  eligible  students 
of  exceptional  nee^         *or  tfte  lack  of  such  a  grant,  »*ould  be  unable  to 
obtain  the  &eftefits  of  an  occupational  or  vxational  education  program 
service 

(21)  Vocational  *<r^  £conoBics  Education.    The  tertn  'vocational  home 
econoBics  ec-caticr'  (corstr-er  and  -xjineraking  education  and  occupational 
hast  eccosics  education)  p^ars  instructional  programs,  services,  and 
activities  at  aV.  ecucational  levels  'or:  (1)  the  occupation  of  homemaking 
♦'Kf-Ci'^,  ^-t  '-ct  '.T-.ted  to,  consjner  education,  food  and  nutrition;  family 
]u-r^        sare-t  €Cw:at'or,  c*^^1c  deveiOpr«nt,  care  and  guidance;  housing 
arx:  r,   «  -^rr^s'-'-g'^.^  '•'^^  r^naser-ent,  clothing  and  textiles;  and,  (2) 
ecclo/nert  ecc-cr-cs  occur^tio'^s  'n  the  above  areas.    Such  programs, 

services,  a'vc  act'.-fes  a^'e  sesig'^ed  tc  nelp  individuals  and  families 
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Improve  home  environments,  quality  of  personal  and  family  life  and 

to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  employment  In  home  economics  jccupatlons. 

(22)    Preparatory  and  Sur^plerentary  Education 

The  term  'preparatory*  means  education  and  training  that  Is 
preparatory  to  employment,  such  as  vocational  education  programs  provided 
In  the  high  school  for  Inschool  students,  and  some  programs  In  postsecondary 
and  adult  vocational  education  that  provide  instruction  leading  to  the 
first  employment  of  an  Individual. 

The  term  'supplementary*  means  education  and  training  that 
is  supplementary  to  employment  of  an  Individual,  such  as  the  kinds  of 
instruction  provided  for  an  employed  skilled  craftsman  (or  unemployed 
skilled  craftsman)  which  Is  designed  to  supplement  existing  skills  and 
knowledges  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  and  updating  such  persons  In  order 
that  they  may  compete  more  effectively  in  the  labor  market,  or  other- 
wise provide  for  advancement  In  their  occupational  area. 
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Administration 
(1 )   State  Administration  of  Vocational  Education 

Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  in  accordance  with  State  law  "designates  the  State  board 
as  the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan  for  vocational 
education,  and  for  supervision  of  the  administration  thereof  by  local 
educational  agencies;  the  State  board  shall  be  the  sole  State  agency  for 
detennining  final  policy  for  fiscal  manageff>ent  and  administration." 

The  State  board  may  delegate  responsibility  for  operation  and 
supervision  of  vocational  programs  to  other  appropriate  State  agencies, 
but  it  may  not  delegate  final  policy  making  to  any  other  agency  or  Board. 
In  all  matters  of  vocational  education  the  federal  government  works  directly 
with  the  State  boar(i. 

The  State  board  is  responsible  for:    (1)    preparing  statewide 
planning  documents  (representing  4-6  year  plans)which  are  updated  on  a 
biennial  basis;  such  plans  are  to  be  prepared  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and 
are  to  be  filed  biennially  on  July  1,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
(2)  receipt  and  distribution  of  federal  vocational  education  funds  within 
the  State  in  accordance  with  the  State  plan  which  outlines  the  State's  plan 
of  distribution  of  funds;  federal  funds  for  each  Title  of  this  Act  are  received 
by  the  State  without  specific  recoirmendations  (other  than  set  asides)  for 
distribution  of  funds,  and  except  that  the  State  is  required  to  allocate  funds 
to  TITLE  I»  PART  C,  and  to  all  PARTS  of  TITLES.  II.  Ill,  IV,  and  V,  unless 
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otherwise  provided  ir.  the  Act;  (3)  preparing  an  annual  report  on  vocational 
education  for  submission  to  the  Coninissioner  based  upon  reporting  requirements 
determined  by  t^)e  Conmlssloner;  (4)  conducting  annual  evaluations  of  State 
and  local  programs  of  vocational  education  with  emphasis  upon  availability 
of  vocational  education  with  the  State,  labor  force  needs,  job  opportunities, 
placement,  national  priorities  (such  as  persons  with  special  needs,  economically 
depressed  areas,  and  other  national  priorities  as  determined  by  the  Congress), 
and  fiscal  management;  (5)  providing  arrangements  whereby  individual 
institutions.  groupi>  of  institutions,  or  local  educational  agencies  may 
appeal  and  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  State  administrative  agency  with  respect 
to  policies,  procedures,  programs,  or  allocation  of  resources  under  this 
Act  with  which  such  institution  or  institutions  or  such  agencies  disagree; 
(6)  working  effectively  with  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education. 

The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  administrative  arrangemerts  whici 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any 
such  arrangements  without  affordir^  the  State  acftnini strati ve  agency  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(2)    Federal  Role  Related  to  A(>ninistration  of  Vocational  Education 

(A)    Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education.     The  Bureau, 
established  under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  92-318,  "shall  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and 
its  amendments,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Education  relating  to 
manpower  training  and  development,  functions  of  the  Office  relating  to 
vocational,  technical,  and  occupational  training  in  community  and  junior 
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colleges,  and  any  other  Act  vesting  authority  in  the  Deputy  Conwnissioner  for 
vocational,  occupational,  adult  and  continuing  education  and  for  those 
portions  of  any  legislation  for  career  education  which  are  relevant  to  the 
purposes  of  other  Acts  administered  by  the  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  shall 
have  authority  over  the  administrative  and  fiscal  matters  relating  to  this 
Act,  and  other  Acts  relating  to  vocational  education,  and  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  States,  and  the  staffing  of  the  .Bureau  shall  be 
in  accord  with  the  total  expenditures  (federal.  State,  and  local)  in 
vocational  education." 

(B)   Vocational  Education  Leadership.   Under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  (and  its  associated  offices)  a  concerted  national  effort  shall  be 
developed  to  provide  within  the  Bureau  a  leadership  posture  which  can  assist 
State  agencies  for  vocational  education  to  expand  vocational  education 
programs  and  improve  the  quality  of  such  pi-ograms;  the  leadership  posture  must 
be  manifest  in  the  quality  of  professional  staff  in  the  Bureau  and  in  the 
kinds  of  services  provided  by  the  Bureau  to  the  States  such  as:  (1)  standards 
of  quality  for  all  facets  of  vocational  education;  (2)  evaluation  and 
accountability  criteria  and  procedures;  (3)  monito'-ing  of  specific  vocational 
education  programs,  particularly  those  related  to  national  priorities; 

(4)  disseni nation  of  applied  research  and  curriculum  developments  in  such 
form  as  to  be  immediately  adaptable  to  local  vocational  education  programs; 

(5)  development  and  use  of  a  national  vocational  education  data  system; 

(6)  preparation  of  an  annual  reoort  for  the  President  and  the  Congress 
related  to  the  status,  achievements,  directions,  and  need?  of  vocational 
education  in  the  nation;  (7)  assisting  State  boards  for  vocational  education 
to  prepare  and  evaluate  State  planning  documents  (and  to  make  reports 
concerning  4-6  year  projections  from  State    planning  documents); 
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(8)  developing  national  reviews  of  vocational  education  to  provide  evidence 
for  the  Congress  that  the  intent  of  this  Act  is  being  carried  out  in  all 
of  the  States;  (9)  planning  and  conducting  (or  contracting  with  appropriate 
agencies  to  plan  and  conduct)  national  and  regional  workshops  and  symposia; 
(10)  and  other  similar  service  functions  which  the  Bureau  determines  will 
enhance  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  States. 

(C)    h..deral  Administration,    "ftothing  contained  in  this  M\e 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  UniteJ  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or 
control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or  school  system." 

Periodic  Review  of  Vocht 'onal  Eojcation  Programs  and  Laws 

(a)  The  President  shall,  during  1980,  appoint  a  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
Vocational  Education  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  administration  of 
vocational  education  programs  for  which  furxJs  are  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  other  vocational  education  Acts  and  making  recofnmer>dations  for 
improvement  of  such  administration,  and  reviewing  the  status  of  and  making 
recomiendations  with  respect  to  such  vocational  education  programs  and  the 
Acts  under  which  funds  are  so  appropriated. 

(b)  The  Panel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the 
civi*  service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  who  shall,  to  the 
extent  possible,  include  persons  familiar  with  the  vocational  education 
needs  of  management  and  labor  (in  equal  numbers),  persons  familiar  with 

the  administration  of  State  and  local  vocational  education  programs,  other 
persons  with  special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualification  with  respect  to 
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vocational  education,  and  persons  representative  of  the  general  public. 

(c)  The  Panel  is  authorized  to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as 
»nay  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
addition,  jnake  available  to  the  Panel  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such  functions. 

(d)  The  Panel  shall  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  reconnendations 
(including  reconmendations  for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  vocational 
education  Acts)  to  the  President,  such  report  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  January  1,  1982,  after  which  date  such  Panel  shall  cease  to  exist. 
The  President  shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  Congress. 

(e)  The  President  shall  also  from  time  to  time  thereafter  Jbut  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  five  years)  appoint  a  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
Vocational  Education,  with  the  same  functions  and  constituted  in  the  same 
manner  as  prescribed  for  the  Panel  in  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section. 
Each  Panel  so  appointed  shall  report  its  findings  and  recormendations , 

as  prescribed  in  subsection  (d),  not  later  than  July  1  of  the  second  year 
after  the  year  in  which  it  is  appointed,  after  which  date  such  Panel  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Panel,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  President    but  not  exceeding 
$200  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  cnses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  intermittently.  [Adapted  from  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.] 
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PART  A 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

**(!)  ?itefe-4s-hei»eby-ere«ie4-i  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'National  Council*),  created  by 
P.L.  90>576  IS  hereby  continued  for  the  duration  of  this  Act  as  an  independent 
National  Council  consisting  of  twenty-one  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
without  regard  to  civil  service  laws,  for  terms  of  three  years,  eMeept 
INa«-^4)-4M-l)<ie-ease-«^-lhe-4n4(4a;Hie«^rsv  -seven-sKa^^-be-aiiH^nie^-^er 
le«M-e#-e«e-year-ea€h-ai»^-5eve«-sha**-fce-a^f64«ie^-*ff-tei»»w-ef-lw«-years 
ea«N,  and  444)  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be  only  for  such  terms 
as  remain  unexpired.    The  National  Council  shall  be  independent  of  the 
provisions  of  the  'Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act'  and  the  'General  Education 
Previsions  Act'.    The  Council  shall  include  persons— 

"(A)    representative  of  labor  and  management,  including  persons  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  semiskilled,  skilled,  and  technical  employment  in  such 
occupational  fields  as  agriculture,  home  economics,  distribution  and 
marketing,  health,  trades,  manufacturing,  office  and  service  industries, 
and  persons  represenUtive  of  new  and  emerging  occupational  fields, 

"(6)    familiar  with  manpower  problems  and  a<^inistration  of  manpower 
programs, 

"{Z)  knowledgeable  about  the  administration  of  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs,  including  members  of  local  school  boards, 

"(0)   Mperienced  in  the  education  and  trailing  of  handicapped  persons. 
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"(F)    familiar  with  the  special  problems  and  needs  of  individuals 
disadvantaged  by  their  socioeconomic  backgrounds, 

"(F)    having  special  knowledge  of  pootsecondary  and  adult  vocational 
education  prograns,  and 

"(G)    representative  of  the  gener<»^  public  who  are  not  Federal  employees, 
including  parents  and  students,  except  that  th;y  may  not  be  representative 
of  categories  (A)  through  (F),  and  who  shall  constitute  no  less  t»an 
one-third  of  the  total  membership.    In  appointing  the  Council  as  required 
1n  (A)  through  (G)  the  President  shall  also  insure  appropriate  cross- 
sectional  representation  on  the  basis  of  sex,  minorities,  and  geography. 

"The  National  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  be 
selected  by  the  President,  but  not  less  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(2)    The  National  Council  shall  — 

"(A)    advise  the  President,  Congress,  Secretary,  and  the  Commissioner 
concerning  the  administration  of,  preparatior.  of  general  regulations 
and  budget  requests  for,  and  operation  of,  vocational  education 
programs  supported  with  assistance  under  this  title;, 

"(B)    review  the  administration  and  operation  of  vocational  education 
programs  under  this  title,  and  other  j)ertinent  laws  effecting  vocational 
education  and  manpower  training,  including  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  in  meeting  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  -'*^ablished  and 
operated,  make  reconwendations  with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual 
reports  of  Its  findings  and  recoowtndations  (including  reconwendatnns 
for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  other  pertinent  laws) 
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to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  CofnDiss.oner 
#ei»-ti»a»sw^ttai-te-tKe-6©ft9i»es5i  and 

"(C)    conduct  independent  evaluations  of  programs  earned  out  under 
this  title  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results  thereof. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  National  Council  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,;  while  serving  on  business  of  the  National  Council, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the  daily  rate  of  a 
GS  18  a€-i»a€es-f*xe^-by-the-PFe54de«t-i-b«t-«et-^«-eM€es5-ef-$i09-pei'-day, 
including  travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(4)   The  Council  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
or  the  Classification  and  Pay  Acti_  to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  to  this  end  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  each  fiscal  year  $500,000.  e«d^«§ 
JttHe-3Oi-^969,-$iO9,9O9,-aRd-fei»-the-f4s6a*-yeap-efid4n§-t3MRe-3Oi-i970i-afid 
ea€h-6f-the-twe-sueeeed4R9-f4sea^-yeapsi-$U9T99QT 


"(5)   The  National  Council  shall  review  the  possible  duplication  of  vocational 
education  programs  at  the  secondary,  postsccondary  and  adult  levels  and  at  the 
Federal  level  and  within  geographic  areas,  and  shall  make  annual  reports  of 
the  extent  to  which  such  duplication  exists,  together  with  its  findings  and 
recomnendations ,  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  to  the 
Commissioner. 
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In  making  tnese  reports,;  :he  Council  shall  seek  the  opinions  of  persons 
familiar  with  Bestse€df^ddi»y-aw^-a^w^-t  vocational  education,  and  manpower 
framing,  in  each  State  ^rom  scnools,,  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  well  as  from  State  boards  of 
education.  State  junior  college  boards,  and  State  boards  of  higher  educatio'*, 
and  persons  familiar  wi tn  area  schools,  labor,  business  and  industry, 
accrediting  comissions,  proprietary  institutions,  and  manpower  programs. 
In  addition  the  Council  is  authorized  to  call  meetings  of  the  State  Councils 
in  order  for  t^e  State  Councils  to  provide  advice  to  the  National  Council. 
"(6)    '^he  National  Council  may  accept,  in  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  grants,  gifts,  or 
bequests,  to  carry  out  Us  responsibilities  under  this  title. 
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PART  B 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


"(l)   Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act, 

for  any  fiscal  year  shall  establish  a  an  independent  State  Advisory  Caunc, 

which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  or,  in  the  case  of  States  ^n  *nicn 

tne  members  of  the  State  board  are  elected,  by  such  board,  and  .»nicn 

shall— 

"(A)    include  as  members  a-Mfs^v^-^c-HfS^MS— 

*'(i)    at  least  one  person  familiar  with  the  vocational  aeeos  ina 
the  problems  of  management  aft^-)a^ii  in  the  State,  and  at  'east 
one  person  familiar  with  the  vocational  needs  and  oroDlems  of 
labor  in  the  State,  and  a  at  least  one  person  9i»-9e»»58ns 
representing  State  industrial  and  economic  development  agencies. 

"(ii)    at  least  one  person  representative  of  posts econqary 
vocational  schools,  junior  or  comnunity  colleges  or  aiM  otner 
4H5l4ly|4ffii-ff-h^fNciF-e^yeal^««  postsecondary  or  adult  eoucat*on 
agencies  or  institutions,  which  iMy  provide  Programs  of 
vocational  or  technical  education  and  training. 

"(iii )   at  least  one  person  faii**4aii-w*tN-tNe-a^iit«t5-M€*e«-<i¥ 
)•6a)•v6eal4•fla)-e4«6at4en-^pe9paMST•aM4•a-9eP9en-ep-9e«'^eMs  nav^no 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifications  *itn  resoec:  to 
the  administration  of  State  ind  local  ^ocat'ona'  educit'on  programs 
a«rf  but  who  a^e  is  not  currently  involved  in  tne  aomm^btrac^f^n  dt 
State  or  local  vocational  education  programs 


d2o 

e:  -e&s;  :.e-sor  -ep-esertat've  r'  '.-^ca'  eoucat^cr.  agencies. 
-'^vz  V?:  T  ar  dar-r'st-at' :'anr-nc  -:''€  \r  vocationa' 

c:    frdf.  ?n€  •g'-so'-  •m:  '«  -eD'eserrat've  c*  t»ie  Hanpower 

g:    sa;:  rnt  pe^sor  -ep'ese'^t'nc  s:»ix'  sySTecrs  m^ir  large 

fc^r.a-  c*—*   anc      tj-e  *i*Ufe«*>U«e»t5  nee£s, 

•  .         a:    eas:  pn^  pe-s:r  na vnc  spec^a'  tnowteiSge,  experience 
sue   •'Cet'D-'5  *  t*-  -espec:  t:  t'le  sp^ca'  educational  neecJs  o*^ 
r«^v:*c«    ^      me'-u    ^.      ^a'^:':aDPe^  pe-sc^s,  «M 

.p. —•e#»e»e*«>f  -  •-e-**  -        **e»a    wfr     T 5  ®^ 
.  »*^e<.e*i^  f  -  «  e- e»  -  a  <^  -        e6«  fr«    e*  a  »«■  t  - 1 I*  *  d 
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"(ix)    at  least  three  persons,  each  of  whom  is  current!:^  employed 
in  a  business,  industry,  or  service  for  which  vocatio-ial  education 
is  offered  to  present  or  prospective  employees, 

"(x)   at  least  one  present  or  a  recent  vocational  education  student 
who  IS  not  qualified  for  membership  under  any  of  the  precedinj^ 
clauses  of  this  paragraph. 

^(xi)    at  least  three  persons  who  are  lay  citizens  including  at 
least  one  person  representative  of  and  knowledgeable  about  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged,  who  are  not  qualified  for  membership  under 
any  of  the  preceding  clauses  of  this  paragraph, 

"(xii)    at  least  one  person  having  special  knowledge,  experiencet 
cr  qualifications  with  respect  to  career  development,  job 
placement,  job  development  or  job  adjustment,  and 

"(xiii)    at  least  one  person  who  is  representative  of  school  boards 
or  trustees  of  a  local  education  agency  or  public  institution 
providing  programs  of  vocational  education. 

[The  appointing  authority  shall  be  responsible  for  achievement  of 
balanced  representation  on  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  with  regard  to  geography,  sex,  and  ethnicity. 3 
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'[z]    dc^'.se  t-^e  State  xa*^  or  J^e  cevelopnent  of^^nd  policy  matters 
ir-s"*c  'r  ••^e  ex''"^st''afiC'".      tne  State  plan  sutjmtted  pursuant  to  this 
9^»t.o.e».t»44.t4t;e^  i:: ,  ••^:•.:'n9  :•^e  jreoarat'ion  of  long-range  and  bi- 
annual  p^-ogra;:  p'.ars,  »«f5»a*»t-te-M^a«'»a9^5-t^^-a^<i-45^-e^-5e€t*e« 

•(C)   evaluate  fe  st^te»ide  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and 
activities  assisted  ;,ncer  t*'is  <4<;c  Ac_t.  and  publish  and  distribute 
the  results  t^^reo*,  a'vd 

S'-fe^re  ar<:  s-trr-:  :'^.rojg^'  t^e  State  t>oard  to  the  Cotmssioner 
ar^  tc  tne  Hat'.cval  Council  an  ann^a'  evaluation  report,  accompanied 
tsy  s-c**.  ac<:uional  ::xT>ents  of  t^'.  State  board  as  the  State  board  deems 
asprocriate,  ir»"c^  {•;  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
ecucatio^  jro^rans,  "ierv^ces,  arx;  activities  carried  out  m  the  year 
.fx:er  revew  n-  r€et'.r>g  t^  progran  objectives  set  forth  in  the  long- 
rance  c^ograr  clar  ani  tne  annual  prograir  plan  pi»«v4^e^-*ei»-4« 
MM^^«i*5-*^^-**^-r*if-«*-s*€«*«'»-*23-4a^.  and  (ii)  recomnends  such 
C^a^ges  ir  s-c^  pro^.  ,«s.  services,  end  activities  as  may  be  warranted 
cy  f'C  evaljaticns. 

"(2)    »fct  'ess  t*>an  n-^ety  -ays  pr-.or  to  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year 
eii44>9.«lte^-e«i«e-d«i-;;69,      »^Kh  a  State  cesires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
f^is  \^Ot  Act,>  f-it  State  S"^'!  certify  the  establishment  of,  and  membership 
of,    ts  State  Aiv'sc/  'CC'-'-'C'  to  tne  Corr^ssioner. 

Eac*  State  i^.'scry  ^Co-rv:*'  s'^.a*'  T^eet  within  thirty  days  after 
ceri'f'cat'O'"  "^s  oee*"  acceptec       tne  Conrissioner  and  select  from  among 
ns  r«rpe''S-':  i  c^a'T^r.    ''^  t^^e.  olace,  anc  runner  of  meeting  shall  be 
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as  provided  by  State  law. and  by  the  rules  of  the  State  Advisory  Council, 
except  that  such  rules  must  provide  for  not  less  than  one  public  meeting 
each  year  at  which  the  public  Is  given  opportunity  to  express  views 
concerning  vocational  education. 

"(4)   State  Advisory  Councils  are  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  c^irry  out  their  functions  under  this  I4l*e  Act  and  to  contract 
for  such  services  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
evaluation  functions. 

"(c)   From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  see%4e«-*e24e)  this  PART  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Comnlss loner  is  authorized  (in  accordance  with 
regulations)  to  pay  to  each  State  Advisory  Council  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reasonable  amounts  expended  by  it  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
%4%;e  Act  in  such  fiscal  year,  except  that  the  amount  available  for  such 
purpose  shall  ^-e^Ma^-U-^-per-etntHn-ef-lhe-SUle-s-aUe^^nt-Mnder 
se«l4fn-}03Y-bM%>9M«h-a««Mnt-9KaU  not  exceed  $150,000  and  shall  be  not 
less  than  $50,000." 

FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  PART  B 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  a  total  of  $4,315,844., 
would  need  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year. 
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PART  C 

< 

COMPREHENSIVE  STATEWIDE  PLANNING  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  planning  and  accountability  functions  for  vocational  education 
are  major  State  responsibilities. 

CoBiprehenslve  State»<1de  Planning 

The  State  board  shall  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  comprehensive  statewide  plans  for  vocational  education.    The  State  board 
shall  designate  a  section  of  the  unit  administering  vocational  education 
under  the  State  boaro  to  be  responsible  for  preparing  statewide  plans  for 
vocational  education  which  will  provide  vocational  education  for  all  people 
w1th<n  a  State,  and  which  will  take  Into  account  all  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  planning  group  shall  be  administratively  responsible  to  the  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

The  planning  group  shall  consult  with  and  involve  other  State  boards, 
agencies,  and  councils  {such  as  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education)  and  local  educational  agencies  In  their  planning  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  Involvement  of  formally  constituted  State  boards 
and  councils,  the  planning  group  shall  actively  seek  advice  and  suggestions 
from  a  variety  of  "other  publics"  in  the  formulation  of  comprehensive 
statewide  plans  for  vocational  education.    However,  the  administrative 
respcnslbinty  for  developing  the  statewide  plan  rests  with  the  State  board. 
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Statewide  plans  shall  represent  forward  planning  of  not  less  than  4, 
or  more  than  6  years,  and  shall  be  updated  biennially     Both  the  original 
long-range  plan,  and  the  biennial  update,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Conmissioner 
for  review,  comment,  and  approval  in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  the 
vocational  education  Act.    Copies  of  the  long-range  plan,  and  the  biennial 
update,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  as  information  copies. 

The  statewide  plan  should  consist  of  a  detailed  program  of  action 
involving  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all  parts  of  vocational  education  within 
the  State.    The  statewide  plan  must  provide  an  educational  framework  so 
that  all  persons  leaving  secondary  schools  are  prepared  either  to  enter 
meaningful  productive  employment,  or  to  enter  other  educational  programs 
that  will  lead  to  employment;  such  plans  must  make  provision  for  full 
utilization  of  postsecondary  vocational  education  (training  and  retraining) 
to  prepare  persons  for  employment;  and  such  plans  must  provide  for  suppl emi  nt xry 
vocational  education  for  adults  who  have  entered,  or  are  re-entering,  the 
labor  market  and  need  job  training,  empl oyabil i ty  skills  or  retraining  to 
achieve  job  stability  or  to  advance  in  employment,  and  provide  preparatory 
instruction  for  adults  who  are  entering  the  labor  market  for  the  first  time. 

The  statewide  plan  must  be  built  around  a  number  of  basic  elements  of 
vocational  education  such  as.'    population  needs  analysis,  job  market  analysis, 
job  performance  analysis,  curriculum  resources,  teacher  education,  leadership 
development,  program  planning,  program  review,  vocational  education  promotion, 
student  recruitment,  counseling    and  guidance,  vocational  instruction, 
placement  and  followup,  and  evaluation,  and  must  take  into  full  account 
national  priori  ties  (such  as  provision  for  disadvantaged  and  hai.Lcapped 
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persons),  and  State  priorities  ^or  vocational  education. 

In  allocating  funds  to  serve  persons  with  special  needs,  each  statewide 
plan  shall  Include  provisions  to  daal  effectively  with  the  unique  problems 
of  urban  school  districts,  rural  areas,  and  other  special  segments  of  the 
State's  population. 

The  State  shall  encourage  local  comprehensive  planning  for  vocational 
education  and  copies  of  such  plans  for  all  districts  participating  In 
vocational  education  under  this  Act  shall  be  on  file  In  the  office  of  the 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

The  Conwlss loner  may  promulgate  guidelines  for  the  formulation  of  a 
statewide  plan  to  assure  uniformity  among  the  States.    Statewide  plans  may, 
however,  be  expanded  by  a  State  beyond  the  limits  established  by  the 
Conmiss  loner. 

Comprehensive  Statewide  Accountability  Reports 

Concurrently  with  the  presentation  of  each  biennial  statewide  plan, 
after  the  first  biennial  plan,  the  State  shall  issue  an  accountability 
report  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  SUte  has  achieved  the  goals 
indicated  two  years  earlier 
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FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  I 

TITLE  I  makes  provision  for  continuing  the  funding  provisions  for  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  for  the  State  Advisory 
Councils  on  Vocational  Education.    Funding  reconmendations  follow  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  with  only  minor 
technical  changes  to  be  made  in  the  legislation. 

PART  C  of  TITLE  I  is  new.    One  of  the  national  needs  for  vocational 
education  is  for  statewide  planning  and  accountability.  Previously, 
specified  sums  to  accomplish  this  task  have  not  been  specifically  allocated, 
with  the  result  that  the  States  vary  widely  in  the  ways  in  whicn  a  total 
statewide  plan  has  been  developed.    The  provisions  of  PART  C  require  a  new 
planning  docunent  (for  which  the  States  become  accountable)  and  which  will 
provide  opportunity  for  the  States  to  plan  adequately  for  all  persons  in  the 
State. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  amount  authorized  for  statewide  plan.nng 
be  apportioned  to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  its  total  population. 

PART  A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  $500,000. 
PART  B  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  $4,315,844. 
PART   C   Statewide  Planning  and  Accountability  $20,000,000- 

TOTAL  $24,815,844. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  VOCATIOfi^L  EDUCATION 
TITLE     II     PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

It  13  the  iKttKt  this  TITLE  tc  provide  prevj-: it Kjil  e^i^JJii^r. 
the  form  of  jooupational  s&kzreneee  and  orier,t<2tioK  ir.  jr-iJes  1^  thr^,^^r 

0(^<^up(2tlonal  explorati>:?ri  ir.  jraJt'^  ^  through  !•}        /jr  cut-o/-^-^  

jouth  cmJ  adults,  so  that  the-^  car.  rnake  nalietic  vcjatic^^il  ''y''"*^i 
plans,    .teaching  such  goals  involves  providing  opportur.ities  thr^^^h 
curriculur.  and  specialized  activities  uhich  enable  xnJiviawils       -iisj.  .vr 
their  interests,  abilities,  and  '.>alues  in  relaticn  to  xJare*^e38, 
ori*tntat'..on,  exploration  and  decision-making,  and  f^lannin:  ae  afx^xe^ 
the  i>orld  of  vork. 


be  administered  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  in  each  :;f  tne 
States. 


How  can  individuals  choose  that  which  they  know  nothing  abouf^  How 
can  they  examine  avenues  which,  because  of  stereotyped  attitudes  or  m 
information,  they  do  not  perceive  as  being  acceptable?   Why  dc  we  have  an 
oversupply  of  college  graduates  and  an  undersupply  of  skilled  craftsmen 
in  many  fields?   Why  have  new  vocational  education  programs  been  initiated 
in  some  conmunities  and  students  have  failed  to  enroll?   Why  are  rnany 
students  turned  off  with  school?   Why  does  youth  unemployment  continue  to 
increase?  ^ 

The  following  array  of  facts  support  the  seriousness  of  the  probleins 
underlying  the  above  questions:' 

1.     The  unemployment  rate  among  16-19  year-olds— those  m  the  ''gap" 
between  school  and  jobs-is  roughly  15  percent  and  rising  (over  30  percent 
for  blacks. 
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2.  A  study  of  one  large  city  showed  tha .  6J  percent  rf  those  who 
leave  its  high  schools  don't  know  what  they  will  do  next. 

3.  A  recent  survey  of  college  and  university  students  showed  that 
79  percent  found  their  biggest  problem  to  be  that  of  determining  what  to 
become;  71  percent  said  that  the  second  biggest  problem  was  finding  someone 
who  could  help  them  decide. 

4.  Thousands  of  youth  are  "roaming"  the  nation  trying  to  find 
"their  thing.** 

5.  We  have  a  surplus  of  Ph.O's  in  some  fields,  and  college  degrees 
beyond  our  needs  in  many  occupational  areas. 

6.  We  have  manpower  shortages  in  many  emerging  career  areas. 

7.  Some  of  the  "best  and  brightest"  find  education  not  relevant 
to  their  lives. 

8.  We  have  many  individuals,  older,  minority,  and  female,  left  out 
of  meaningful  roles  in  our  culture. 

These  facts  indicate  that  children,  youth,  and  adults  must  become  more 
informed  abojt  themselves  and  about  work.     A  prevocational  education  program 
is  needed  that  is  far  different  from  that  which  has  emerged  thus  far  in  the 
educational  system. 

Previously  a  strong  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  employment  of  school 
counselors  who  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  youths.  Administrative 
guidelines  required  the  establishwent  of  a  counseling  office  which  has 
gradually    led  counselors  to  be  perceived  as  memters  of  the  administrative 
team  rather  than  the  instructional  team.    Further,  the  fact  that  counselors 
were  located  outside  the  curnculiin  made  it  diffi'ult  for  students  to 
find  time  to  receive  counseling  assistance.    This  gradually  led,  in  many 
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Instances,  to  counselors  gradually  assijning  quasl-admimstrative  roles. 
Under  this  thrust,  the  answer  to  improvement  of  the  quality  of  guidance 
was  to  add  an  additional  counselor  just  like  those  already  employed. 
In  most  instances,  this  approach  did  not  result  in  a  substantial  change  in 
achieving  desired  student  outcomes  in  terms  of  career  development. 

Historically,  guidance  was  considered  a  part   of  the  Curriculiri  as  the 
means  by  which  desired  student  guidance  objectives  were  achieved.  Group 
guidance,  career  orientation,  career  exploration,  career  planning,  job 
placement  clinics,  and  prevocational  activities  are  examples  of  typical 
curriculum  efforts  that  have  been  suggested  to  achieve  cerUin  guidance  goals. 
Further,  if  one  considers  the  guidance  student  outcome  goals  presented  in 
terms  of  what  will  be  required  for  their  achievement,  the  conclusion  is 
easily  reached  that  they  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  strong  sequential 
curriculum  content  and  learning  experience  at  each  educational  level.  The 
achievement  of  these  goals  probably  is  as  difficult  to  achieve  as  are  those 
of  the  basic  skills  and  will  require  an  equal  effort.    Guidance  goals  cannot 
be  achieved  without  a  sequential  curriculum  pattern.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  individual  counseling  is  an  individualized  curriculum  experience 
designed  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  guidance  student  goals.  However, 
individual  counseling  alone  will  fall  far  short  of  achieving  desired 
student  objectives.    Career  guidance  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  at  each  educational  level. 

Career  guidance  curriculum  can  serve  as  an  individual's  management  by 
objectives.    Such  a  program  can  serve  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  inmediate, 
intermediate,  and  long-range  goals.    Such  a  program  would  allow  students  to 
move  from  the  first  awareness  and  orientation  to  exploration  to  the  acquiring 
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of  entry-level  skill  to  increased  competency  at  the  technician  level  and 
finally  to  the  professiona''  level  should  they  be  so  inclined. 

CONCEPTS  IN  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

1 .  Awareness 

Success  in  the  world  of  work  is  largely  dependent  upon  such  attitudes 
as  the  desire  to  work,  ability  to  accept  responsibility,  dependability, 
adaptability,  loyalty,  respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  kinds  of  work,  pride 
in  accomplishment,  cooperation,  and  appreciation  of  quality  workmdn:hip. 
AH  of  these  concepts  are  initiated  through  career  awareness. 

Career  awareness  logically  begins  in  the  elementary  grades.  It 
functions,  however,  as  a  life  long  continuous  process  occurring  over  time. 
This  process  allows  students  to  continuously  improve  and  sharpen  their  basis 
for  decision  making;  their  career  planning  skills;  the  clarification  of  their 
value  systems  as  these  are  relatec  to  the  working  world;  to  develop  problen 
solving  skills;  to  clarify  and  discover  themselves  in  terms  of  their  talents 
and  interests,  and  to  develop  an  enlightened  awareness  of  the  economic  system 
and  how  to  use  it  to  influence  their  own  environment. 

2.  Orientation 

As  students  become  aware  of  the  variety  of  options  available,  and/or 
of  interest,  they  will  require  a  more  concentrated  volune  of  knowledge  about 
some  of  the  career  fields  and  how  they  relate  to  these  fields.  This 
acquisition  of  knowledge  about  careers,  and  a  person's  relationship  to  them, 
car.  begin  early  in  elementary  school  and  continue  throughout  the  indiv^jual's 
active  life. 
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The  fundamental  function  of  orientation  is  to  assist  the  individual 
in  learnirg  about  self  characteristics  (interests,  aptitudes,  values)  and 
environment  in  tems  of  career  options.    Neither  youth  nor  adults  are 
able  to  select  an  occupation  if  they  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
that  occuMtion.    Stuaents  need  contact  with  a  variety  of  occupational 
groups,  representing  all  levels  within  the  occupational  families,  so  that 
tney  can  in^gme  themselves  in  these  various  work  roles.  Students 
need  assistance  in  seeing  the  geographic  distribution  of  jobs  and  to 
recognize  .TK)ving  to  anothp«-  oeographic  location  as  one  means  of  seeking 
work. 

A  variety  of  activities  should  be  designed  to  promote  student  self 
and  career  orientation.    Such  an  approach  should  also  provide  for  the 
student  to  see  direct  relationships  between  school  work  and  the  activities 
of  the  working  world 

3.  Exploration 

Throuyh  ..he  use  of  real  Jor  Simulated)  work  experiences,  exploration 
allows  individuals  to  consciously  penentrate  the  context  of  such  activities 
--or  the  purpose  of  exanining  than  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  or  modifying 
their  career  self  concepts.    Exploration  is  an  active  process  with  two 
specifi:,  diinensions.    The  first  of  these  dimensions  features  Simulated  or 
direct  .vork  experiences  which  allow  the  students  to  test  themselves  in  a 
variety      occupations  through  hands-on  experiences.    These  activities  are 
'cV.owed  by  structj«"ed,  i.e.,  group  guidance,  experiences  designed  to  aid 
tne  -ndividual  m  interpreting  the  meaning  a  particular  experience  had  for 
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Exploration  should  occur  at  each  level  of  education     It  can  De 
integrated  through  activities  that  allow  students  to  apply  the  concepts 
and  skills  ot  different  subject  matter  disciplines  in  the  perfonr^ance 
of  a  variety  of  work  activities  from  a  cross  section  of  occupations. 
Exploratory  activities  can  also  be  taught  through  courses  prepared 
for  that  specific  purpose.    Such  courses  would  be  added  to  the  scnooi 
curriculum  or  else  be  added  as  a  result  of  redirecting  existing  courses, 
such  as  industrial  arts,  home  economics  education,  business  and  office 
education,  health,  agriculture,  and  other  instructional  areas.  Teacners 
of  such  courses  would  require  special  training  to  cultivate  the  particular 
skills  needed  to  provide  In-ciepth  exploratory  experiences. 

4.     Decision  Making  and  Planning 

The  development  of  decision  making  and  planning  skills  does  not 
begin  when  the  student  reaches  high  school.    The  development  of  these 
skills  must  start  in  the  primary  grades.    Throughout  their  educational 
careers,  students  must  be  allowed  to  make  decisions  and  to  formulate  ano 
follow  through  with  plans  to  implement  decisions  made. 

Decision  making  is  a  logical  process  for  arriving  at  one  of  :ne 
rnany  significant  career  decisions  that  the  individual  must  make.  Stuoents 
must  be  taught  Jecision  making  skills  as  they  relate  to  careers.  *hey 
must  be  able  to  apply  scientific  problem  solving  techniques  witmn  a  career 
context.    First,  a  student  must  recogmze  the  need  for  making  a  Jec:s:on  mo 
be  able  to  specify  the  particular  decision  to  be  made,  second,  ^e  nust 
able  to  use  an  erray  of  resources  in  determining  the  range  of  iUern;?-- /es. 
third,  he  must  assess  the  desirabiMty  and  probability  of  tne  a  :ernat/veb 


3:  ftesi      =t*  tr  SI  *  i*^:  e*"^ ' -^'^'^''t .  st^oe'^ts  f"jst  choose  t 

'-cDn:*::  =*  £  eve'         2'>c  t*>*  e'^v  ".'^nne'^^a'  pe^r-'i'^ss  d^c  orttrns  at 
TV  ''Jftf     't  *i  'r.Dr'"ta**  f^et  sTjzerts  sev^^or  '".c'"eas"^c  s^j'^-s  and 
" '  i/f^f r  I  "       *  s '  D' ~'^«a  ^ ' 
-    .  nrt  enri^::'  -c*-  ar  'nr-^-i^i'  t:  =-'->t  at  a  ca'-et'-  decision,, 
-       po^j    '-i)r-U'"rf  :^c:  :*>^  ■^:'  'c-a'  de^e'o:  p'a''s  a-^d  nai^e  the 
~rrr  t^"'  •^ereis.'"^        '*>i  Trr  sne'tat'^r       'ria'  dec*S''0'" 

:>e:  -  n'^-TTtei-n:  :  c  D-^resi  'D-  nai.n:  :nc*ces  s' g^.-'*  icant  to  career 
2f»v<-  brr^?**-      •  a''*\  'les.-      a'  r'^ertat-r^"  :>ra -r  t'le  ^se  o*  r'annnc  and 

r*f»vt  r.T*^"*.         Dj'5^"^c  :a-ee-  oeve' DD'T>er:  ot:e:t'v€S,  T'le  stjde'^ts 

r-  last:  t:  ^taste-e:  a*-"^  '^:  a:  :*>€  3e-"-e:  orcect'^e,  estabos^mq 
r  s:nen-  ^    r>er'-ir-n:  £  :  a-    zorz'^^t"  y  e^a'uaf'^c  "S  ^rocess^  anc  . 

'«-^t-o...Tftdi -nc  anc  r'a-^"--^:  s>t"""s        ^£  ae^e  ^^e:  ;i'-oj=''  each 
-  ^  a-ec  it  ear"  es^uvD^a'  "ewe"     Sne:'a"Tec  co^'-ses  edu- 

r-  2".:  ca^ee-  cer:-  r^^-'c^'^ic  a^c  r'a^.'-'^c  a'-e  efie'-C"'^^  tne 

,r:c*  nni    'or^-i      c^j'^st'"^-  ^-S'       exM'^ce:        a''  stjsents 
-  .       evf.  >^  -i:  'tate^"'    a^e  * ' ' -s*'-2t  *  *e      :*"'S  concern, 

•'-e^:,.-'  ^-a    r^j";?'  neecec'  tr  st^se^TS 
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if.  Students  need  counseling  to  help  them  relate  their 
abilities,  interests,  and  personal  desires  to  possible 
career  options. 

3.  Students  need  intensive  vocational  and  educational 
counseling  during  high  school. 

4.  Students  need  vocational  counseling  to  help  them  make 
choices  concerning  courses  in  vocational  education  at  the 
secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult  levels. 

5.  Students  need  job  adjustment  counseling. 

Educational  and  vocational  concerns  present  a  pivot  point  for  counseling. 
Personal  problems  should  be  considered  particularly  as  chese  problems  im- 
pinge upon  educational  and  vocational  problems     The  counseling  function 
must  be  perceived  broadly  and  often  is  a  part  of  other  guidance  functions 
such  as  orientation,  placement,  and  outreach.    It  is  not  seen  as  always 
separate  and  distinct. 

At  the  national  level  vocational  counseling  is  judged  as  being  inade- 
quate.   Research  indicates  that  vocational  counseling  is  the  least  avail- 
able and  the  most  needed  service. 


Prevocational  education  as  provided  in  this  TITLE  should  provide:. 

1.     To  provide  for  children  in  grades  1  through  6  an  opportunity  to 
become  aware  of  the  occupational  world  that  surrounds  then;  to  become 
aware  lhat  work  is  something  that  people  do  and  that  one  day  in  the  future 
they  will  become  a  part  of  that  world  of  work;  and  to  become  aware  of  their 
personal  interests  in  a  vane.y  of  kinds  of  work. 


EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


041 


2      Stjce":s      :rdces  '  t^'^O'^g^  10      cp;M:rturi:y  to  sarrple  a 
^ar^st/      xc-^it'C'-^'  '•c'es,  :o  see  tnerseUes  as  an  adult  worker ,^ 
tc  ceve'cp  i  pcs'fve  o-:'oci  :a*^rc  tr»e  econoffic  system  to  oevelop  a 
se'-se      c:nt»-c'  ove*'  :^e'!^  vocational  life,  and  to  relate  their  present 
••c^e  as  a  st-^e*":      t-e'r  'wtj'*e  '•ole  as  a  worker, 

3.      St*-cer;s  T  c'-aoes  1;  ani  12  an  opportunity  to  formulate  career 
s'a'^ri'-^  i'xl  ce:*s*0'"-r'ei:'>;  sm''S,  to  t>e  aole  to  make  tentative  career 
iec'5.;''S  a"'^  test  '"-er,  tc  a:qjire  Sfc^lls  necessary  for  finding,  obtain- 
ing anc  Tti^nta: "^^r^  i         i'vJ  to  either  continue  their  education  upon 
leavir^        secofvcar>  school  cr  to  obtain  erployment. 

i,      I-^C*  .'Cja  iS»  ages  16  tnrough  24  years  of  age,  with  an  under- 
st^ncing  o'  t'^.e  cpticns  available  to  then  through  postsecondary  vocational- 
tec^ncai  ess^cat-.c^,  assist  ir>3mduals  entering  postsecondary  vocational 
ec^catlon  ^r  se'ect*rvg  ar  appropr-ate  cjrriculi*n  offering,  to  plan  and 
isolffi^ent  t^eir  -vext  step  upcn  completing  a  vocational  curriculum, 

5,  J,2^'ts  mM^  v^cat^or^a"!  gjidance  necessary  to  ma  ntain  an  established 
caree'-;  to  develop  ''em  siiUs  tc  move  away  from  a  declinint  career  field; 

tc  develop  ni-car^e'-  :oP  seeiing  skills  ana  to  clarify  their  occupational 
gc^^s  T-  te'Tis      '^e*  -r-'orration  axut  therselves  and  tht  world  of  work, 

6,  li"*!/  sc^oo'^  cpcpouts  ana  out-of -school  youth  with  assistance 
in  oPta-^i'S  eBp:p/went  an^  fo* low  through  support  necessary  for  them  to 
achieve  ;c:  success  a^v:  -p^rc  occupational  mobility. 

^    Sta*"*  l^»e':x*e''t 

'••ese-'V-e  arc  ^servce  personnel  development  to  ade- 
;^a:e' »  :'**e''t  and  prepai^e  teachers,  paraprofessionalb , 
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guidance  personnel,  administrators,  coordinators,  supervisory 
personnel,  and  parents  to  the  concepts  incorporated  in  TITLE  II. 
Priority  should  be  placed  on:- 

(a)  Preparing  personnel  to  develop  and  implement  for  students 
in  grades  1  through  10  career  awareness,  orientation,  and 
exploration  courses. 

(b)  Preparing  personnel  to  develop  and  implement  for  students 

in  grades  11  through  14,  and  for  students  in  adult  programs, 
career  planning,  and  decision-making  courses. 

(c)  Preparing  personnel  to  fuse  career  awareness,  orientation, 
exploration,  planning  and  decision-making  concepts  into 
each  academic  and  vocational  curriculum  areas. 

(d)  Preparing  personnel  to  provide  leadership  for  vocational 
guidance  and  exploration  programs  at  the  local  level. 

(e)  Preparing  personnel  tc  develop  and  implement  carmunity 
observation,  and  work  experience  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  stuoents. 

(f)  Preparing  personnel  to  provide  follow  through  counseling 
and  job  placement  assistance  not  otherwise  covered  in 
TITLE  IV  to  early  school  dropouts. 

PART   B     Prevocational  Curriculum  Development 

1.     Acquisition  and  or  development  of  curriculum  materials, 
equipment  purchase  and  resource  development  to  support 
prevocational  instruction  in  grades  1  through  14,  and 
for  adults. 
Priority  would  be  given  to:- 

(a)   Oejjeloping  and  obtaining  materials  and  equipment  for 
career  centers  and  for  exploration  courses  in 
secondary  and  postsecondary  schools. 
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(b)  Developing  and  disseminating  brochures,  booklets, 
briefs  and  catalogs  to  orient  students  to  opportu- 
nities available  through  secondary,  postsecondary  and 
adult  vocational  educatio.K 

(c)  Developing  and  disseminating  brochures,  booklets  and 
briefs  that  provide  all  persons  in  all  cannunities 
with  information  about  occupations,  occupational 
clusters  and  occupational  projected  demands  at  the 
local.  State  and  national  levels. 

(d)  Developing  and  obtaining  curriculum  materials  for 
career  awareness  and  exploration  courses,  for  career 
orientation,  decision-making  and  planning  courses 
and  for  fusing  career  oriented  activities  and  con- 
tent into  each  curriculun  area, 

(e)  Developing  and  obtaining  student  assessment  materials 
and  equipment, 

(f)  Maximize  the  integration  of  instructional  areas  such 
as  industrial  arts,  home  economics  education,  business 
education,  agricultural  education,  and  others  as 
appropriate,  into  the  prevocational  curriculum 
development  effort, 

PART   C     Program  Development  and  Implementation 
This  pa»'t  allocates  funds  to:< 

(a)    Provide  services  in  the  areas  of  career  center  operation, 
occupational  materials  handling,  and  as  supplemental 
assistants  to  prevocational  program  activities. 
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(b)  In  tiate  new  vocational  guidance  and  exploration 
programs.    Funds  allocated  could,  in  part,  be  used 
to  support  staff  time  to  develop  and  implement 

career  awareness,  orientation   and  exploration  courses, 
career  decision-makinc    nd  planning  courses,  and 
related  services,  i     jding  vocational  counseling. 

(c)  Offer  extended  year  employment  and  release  time  to 
staff  to  implement  internship  program  for  students 
in  work  setting  related  to  different  academic  dis- 
cipline and  the  students  tentative  career  choice; 
to  Implement  summer  conmunity  work  experience 
programs;  indepth  exploration  and  career  planning 
courses  for  students  with  special  needs. 

(d)  Provide  travel  for  students  and  staff  to  participate 
in  observation  and  work  experience  activities  in 
the  cofflmunlty. 

(e)  Provide  exchange  programs  between  schools  and  the 
business/industrial  coriminity. 

(f)  Support  pilot  and  demonstration  projects,  including 
related  research,  to  promote  the  concepts  of 
vocational  guidance  and  exploration  at  all  educa- 
tional levels,  including  those  not  otherwise  covered 
in  this  TITLE. 
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FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  II 

In  projecting  vocational  guidance  needs  for  1980  the  following  basis 
was  used:- 

First,  based  on  1971-72  figures  21.770.000  were  enrolled  in  grades  7 
through  12.    Further,  it  is  projected  that  by  1980  8.047.621  persons  will 
bt:  enrolled  In  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education.    Thus,  it  is 
projected  by  1980  that  a  total  of  29.817.621  persons  in  grades  7  through  post- 
secondary  and  adult  will  need  vocatiort^l  guidance.    Second,  the  assumption 
is  made  that  the  first  year  (1976)  would  Involve  providing  a  guidance  and 
exploration  program  to  40  percent  of  those  persons  enrolled  in  grades  7 
through  postsecondary  and  adult  (29.817.621)  and  extending  the  number  of 
persons  by  10  percent  per  year,  the  program  in  TITLE  II  would  reach  80 
percent  of  the  students  by  1980.    Third,  the  cost  estimate  to  provide  voca- 
tional guidance  and  exploration  is  $5.00  per  person  per  ye^r. 

The  total  nunber  of  persons  to  be  served  and  the  re<:onF)ended  Federal 
funding  for  each  year  is  as  follows: 

Persons  l^V^^ 
Fiscal  Year  to  be  Served  £undM 

1976  11.927.000  $59,635,000 

1977  14.909.000  $74,545,000 

1978  17.891.000  $89,455,000 

1979  20.872.000  $104,350,000 

1980  23.854.000  $119,270,000 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


TITLE    III    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SUPPORT 


It  is  intended  that  TITLE  III  provide  general  financial  support  for 
all  programs,  at  all  levels,  for  all  students  (except  as  provided  by  other 
Titles  for  special  programs),    Sron  the  standpoint  of  educational  level, 
TITLE  III  includes  all  high  school  (secondary)  po st secondary ,  and  out'Of- 
school  youth  and  adults  including  those  persons  at  these  educational  levels 
who  are  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or  \^ho  otherwise  have  special  needs. 

FundiKg  IS  suggested  for  TITLE  III  tc  enconpass  FA.^TS  A  through  E. 
Such  funding  is  suggested  as  a  block  grant  for  TITLE  III  inth  the  provision 
that  the  Stzte  3oa2\i  in  each  State  determine  percentage  allocations  to  the 
various  parts  according  to  their  needs. 

All  quotations  refer  to  uording  in  p.L.  90-576.  Suggested  additions  to 
P.L.  90" 576  are  shoun  by  underlining,  and  deletions  are  shoiyi  by  a  series  of 
dashes  through  the  Dords  to  te  deleted. 


Introduction 

From  the  standpoint  of  kinds  of  education  and  training  to  be  provided 
TITLE  III  ^-eludes  all  occupations  (except  those  determined  by  the 
Conmissioner  as  professional  and  requiring  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree) 
for  which  vocational  education  is  needed.    Included  are  the  kinds  of 
vocational  education  and  training  which  are  either  preparatory  to 
employment  or  supplementary  to  employment.    Implied  is  a  definite  renewal 
of  the  outreach   characteristic  for  vocational  education  at  all  levels. 

When  planning  and  delivering  vocational  education  programs  at  the  various 
levels  such  programs  (secondary,  postsecondary,  and  a    U)  should  coordinate 
their  programs  with  each  other  and  with  private  non-profit  and  proprietary 
schools  to  provide  optimum  services  to  their  conmon  population  with  the 
minimum  of  unnecessary  duplication.    With  reference  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  TITLE  III  includes  Sec.  102(b),  Parts  B,E,F,  &  G.  Vocational 
education  is  intended  (now  as  always)  as  the  bridge  between  people  and  their 
work--nearly  all  people  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  work. 
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From  the  reports  of  PROJECT  BASELINE,  Learning  a  Living  Across  t^e 
Nation,  Vols.  1  and  2,  1971  ,  1972,  sumary  items  about  the  total  program 
of  vocational  education  indicate  that:* 

0      Vocational  education  is  a  part  of  a  larger  educational  systen  in 
which  people  of  all  ages  and  interests  are  being  prepared  for 
useful  employment  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

0      Vocational  education  is  the  major  delivery  systen  of  publicly 
supported  training  of  skilled  workers  by  a  wide  margin  (93 
percent  in  vocational  education). 

0      The  percentage  of  minority  groups  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  iTimonty  in  the  total  population. 

0      Extensive  and  far-reaching  new  developments  are  taking  c^ace 
in  vocational  education 

0      Vocational  education  is  naking  a  definite  impact  upon  the 
emplo>ment  market. 

0      The  States  vary  widely  m  the  extent  to  which  they  irplerent 
vocational  education  programs. 

0      The  scope  of  vocational  e<1ucation  covers  the  occupations  ir 
wnich  an  overwhelming  majority  of  workers  are  erp'cye<l 
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Available  evidence  about  student  enrollment  and  the  vocational  education 
program  generally  indicate  that  irocational  education  is  in  fact  serving  more 
students  each  year,  and  that  they  are  enrolled  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
job  classifications  of  the  nation.    However,  in  a  work  force  of  approximately 
90  million  people  almost  12  million  people  are  earning  below  a  poverty  level 
wage  of  $4,000.    Over  6  percent,  or  5.4  million  appear  to  be  unemployed, 
although  this  figure  varies  in  both  directions,  therefore,  approximately  17 
million  people  are  currently  unemployed  or  under-employed  and  would  benefit 
from  vocational  education.    Many  of  these  are  early  leavers  from  school,  and 
people  with  special  educational  needs  related  to  their  search  for  satisfactory 
employment. 

Despite  an  exceptional  record  in  the  pastt  vocational  education  must 
serve  more  people,  and  in  more  occupational  areas,  in  order  to  maximize  its 
social  and  economic  contribution  to  the  national  welfare. 

1 •     What  is  the  size  of  the  student  population  ir  vocational 
education  and  how  is  it  changing? 

For  FY' 73  the  actual  enrollment  in  vocational  education  was 
12,072,445  which  was  distributed  by  educational  level  as  follows: 
Total  12,072,445  (lOOt) 

Secondary  7.353,962  {60.9i) 

Postsecondary  1»349,731  (11.21) 

Adult  3,368,752    '{27  9:) 

Enrollment  in  vocational  education  has  increased  at  roughly  9  pe**cent 
per  year    Assuming  the  same  Increase  in  enrollment  by  FY '80  the  total 
enrollment  in  vocational  education  will  be  more  than  21  million  students. 
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Of  the  total  enrollment  in  FY'73,  13.3  percent  (1,601,634)  of  the 
students  were  classified  as  disadvantaged  and  1.9  percent  (2?8,086)  were 
classified  as  handicapped. 

The  dram«t:c  impact  of  vocational  education  upon  the  total  population 
IS  shown  by  the  substantial  increases  in  enrollment  per  1,000  total 
population. 

Total  Enrollment  in               Enrollment  m  Vocational 
Vocational  Education              Education  per  1,000  total 
Fiscal  Year     Population  

1961  3,855,564  2i.A 

1966  6,070,059  31.3 

1971  10,495,411  51.6 

1972  11.602,144  56.3 

2,    What  are  some  of  the  objectives  for  future  enrollment  and 
program  growth  in  vocational  education? 

A.  To  provide  by  1980  vocational  education  programs  and  services 
to  the  following  people  to  prepare  thw  for  employment:-  65 
percent  of  those  in  secondary  schools;  25  percent  of  those  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21;  and  annually  10  percent  of  those  in  the 
labor  force, 

B.  To  provide  by  1980  vocational  education  to  prepare  a  minimum  of 

70  percent  ot  all  secondary,  postsecondary,  dnd  adult  disadvantaged 
students  for  employment. 

C.  To  provide  by  1980  vocational  education  to  prepare  a  minimum  of 
70  percent  of  all  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  handicapped 
students  for  employ^ient. 
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0.    To  provide  by  1980  programs  for  the  identification  of  job 

opportunities  and  aggressive  placenent  of  all  students,  who  are 
available  for  placetrent^  graduating  frer.  or  leaving  full-time 
vocational -technical  education,  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult 
programs  with  marketable  skills. 

E.  To  provide  by  1980  for  work  opportunities  for  all  youth  who  need 
Such  assistance  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  o*^  remain  in 
vocational  education. 

F.  To  provide  by  1980  vocational  education  facilities  and  equipment 
to  prepare  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  students  for 
employment  for  the  persons  to  be  served  iu  A, 6,  and  C. 

G.  To  provide  by  1980  residential  vocational  centers  to  serve 
100,000  out-of-school  and  out-of-work  youth. 

H.  To  provide  by  1980  a  process  whereby  all  people  will  have  access 
to  occupational  information  and  assistance  in  making  decisions 
about  career  options. 

3.    Elements  that  facilitate  improvement  and  expansion  m  vocational 
education. 

Much  of  the  growth  in  vocational  education  has  resulted  from 
ingenuity  and  innovation  by  ^ocal  education  agencies.    Still,  the  need  and 
potential  for  improved  and  extended  vocational  education  has  outrun  the 
Supply  of  SUCH  services.    The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  influence  the  required 
improvements  and  extensions  by  supporting  the  capability  of  State  and  local 
agencies  to  utilue  nunerous  facilitating  elements  such  as: 

A.  Residential  school  facilit^^s 

B.  Coimunity  classrooms 

C.  New  and  expanded  programs  to  meet  special  needs  of  students 
0.    Aggressive  placement  and  followup  programs 
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i.     Af^'irr^tive  ojtreach  enphasis  in  an  programs 

u.     £xteraeo  iT.pl  er>en  tat  ion  of  student  organizations 

Irdustry-Mucation,  K*t>or,  and  cofimunity  involvement 
►  .     jccj:)at^0na'  education  opportunity  grants,  including  stipends 
J.     txpancec  »<ork-s:udy  program  to  retain  potential  dropouts 
K.     jDpen-entry,  open-exit  programs 

L.      Icter-level  cooperation  m  planning  and  iTipleinenting  educational 

y.       Intensified  vocational  guidance  an^  counseling 

S,     Articulation  of  educational  experience  and  requirements  between 

levels  in  order  to  increase  nur.ber,  of  students  to  be  served  at 

the  pcstsecondary  level. 
C.  Apprenticeship 

?.     Other  elerients  which  the  States    find  are  conducive  to  providing 
better  vocational  education  programs 

0-     Incentives  to  enploy^rs  to  stimulate  occupational 
experience  for  students  outside  the  classroom 

4,     What  have  been  the  relationships  between  vocational  educatio'' 
efi'^ol  Indent  and  ^ederal  funding? 

3ata  concerning  Federal  expenditures  and  vocational  education  enrollment 
dunnc  the  fifteen  year  period,  1960-1975,  indicate  the  following 
•relationships  ■■ 
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Fiscal  Year 


Federal  Expeno] tjre 


Ota.  I'lr?  Tie'i:: 

n 


1960 

$45,313,236 

i,'5o.  ^9 

1964 

55,026,375 

i, 566 .J 50 

V£A'63 

1965 

156.936,015 

1966 

233,793,671 

VEA'68 

1970 

300,045,568 

1971 

396,378,405 

1972 

466,029,320 

1973 

482,390,300 

'  J  JT"  -»^5 

1974 

548,603,000* 

:,:5^  :ao 

1975 

543,700,300** 

:oo 

Appropriated 

Budget  Reconmendation 

Full  authorization 

^VEA  68  i  E^^OA,  ^art 

S880,:00,J00. 

When  the  President's  Panel  of  Con"u;  tants  jn  /ocai'onaj  i-jucacon 
Studied  vocational  education  during  i96i-62,>      came  lo  :ie  ,Qnc  ui  on  ■' 
vocational  education  should  have  a  total  'unaing  jf  S400,J00,J00  'z  .e'-M 
8,000,000  students.    Five  years  late'*,  ^967-68,  tne  ^**es'ce"'  :  ^cvsor-' 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  stud^eo  /ocat'ona;  ^aucat'cp  ^er^e^jn 
two  major  studies  of  vocational  education  the  Nat-on  ixce»**enceci  la^jr 
social  distress.    Consequently,  wnen  the  Acvsory  Jounc  "  "'^co^^'so 
findings  to  the  Congress  it  d-d  50  *<ith  *ur  <nowie<2^e       ""e  -:nt-*"cu:  . 
vocational  education  could  iiake  toward  social  ina  ^conofr'c  ..ac    '/ — 
particular  concern  was  vocational  e<iucac'on  'or  ^e^^sons  ^nc  -2 
through  the  cracks  in  tne  socia '  ,  econornic,  \m  ?<iucac'ond  ,:-^LVjr'j 
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PART  A 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Secondary  school  vocational  education  programs  are  offered  in  grades 
9  through  12  to  assist  high  school  students  to  identify  and  pursue  a 
vocational  goal  through  preparation  for  an  occupation,  or  a  famiiy  or 
cluster  of  occupations.    Occupational  areas  to  be  pursued  through 
secondary  school  vocational  education  programs  consist  of  any  occupational 
area,  '(exceot  those  determined  by  the  Conmissioner      be  professional  and 
requiring  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree)  determined  by  the  State  board 
to  be  appropriate  ^or  secondary  school  vocational  instruction. 

Included  ^n  the  secondary  level  of  instruction  are  students  who  are 
dzaad-JCL^.taged  or  nar^uapped  or  who  Otherwise  have  special  needs.    To  meet 
the  needs  of  potential  and  recent  dropouts,  and  to  encourage  them  to  enroll 
in  vocational  education,  secondary  programs  must  develop  a  definite  "outreach" 
emphasis,  providing  where  possible,  "open-entry"    "open-exU"  programs  to 
fit  the  needs  of  such  students.    Secondary  programs  may  include  remedial 
and  technical  instruction  required  to  enhance  empioyabil i ty  skills. 

Secondary  school  vocational  education  programs  may  be  offered  on  or 
off  campus  '{conmunity  classroomsj  as  appropriate,  or  in  residential 
school  facilities  '{including  instructional  and  residential  costs  J  for 
students  who  need  such  assistance  to  stay  in  school. 
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^»E?W05*  in:  S."lD<:KTA5>  ^OCATIOKAL  EtXJCATION 


ic:c--*:"C  •p'*  s:-»cert  erro' 'rf^ert  m  Drograr.s  ct^er  than  for  nigh 
5c*c-:'  s ts  -.as  r^:3r.e  i  ^--D^'efr       differentiation  of  enrol  l:nent  into 
C'sc-er":  g^r'-rs         ss  ^citsecc^^sr^y  ir%d  adult.  Sot  only  do  the  States 
#3V  «'-:         "o*  :-e>  ^ce-^ti'v  i  stjcent  as  eitner  posts econdary  or  aduU, 
i-^^c.        C'-eit  .i-'it'C^s  *.")t'^'!^  f^e  States  a«ong  the  various  institutions. 

SAS-^:sE  ;ei^zi^t         t-.ese  discrepancies  were  indeed  widespread 
ires  '"e  Stites  ^c-  t-e  jea^-s  i5"D-72.    So  logical  pattern  has  been 
c's::»r'-e:         :i'  ^€  ar:'  e:  -^-'onrly  ;c  aM  institutions  m  all  Stages 
U  'ce^t'S  xs:s^cc'^c?»'v  i'-.c  acu't. 

Us":a"'»  t-e  r'-c:;'^:  "^c  :ts  C'-ig"^  *itn  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
'rf3  w^';-       'cec  '-'^c^c  for  :>cs:secondary  students,    however,  ever 
:r  :-it  't-'^e  rt-e'-  .es-g-^-afO'-s  sjc^  as    day,^  oart-tirr.e,  evening, 
exte-^s-C'  i^z  ::"'€'S  *a->:  tc  iJ'-svide  *:r  exact  designations  for  each 
it-:*-: 

X'"^:  t-e  r-e*-::  'r66-7:,  :-e  pcstseconaary  program  grew  m  enrollment 
:-r':r-:    *-3r  ii2.:5:  :c  :  .3:-l  .092}    the  adult  program  by  21  percent 

t:^  .3,:'S6.iC-i^      -"rcilTnert,  cata  suggest  that  from  time  to  time 
'-St' t-t\c-s  t-e  States  vsciVite  cn  the  issue  cf  ^ow      designate  a 

st-:5-t  as  r*t  z'-  x£tsecc"':a\.      ad->.  because  it  is  so  dif-^icult  to 
;'sv-c-'s-  :-et*re'  t-v  t>*:  te^s     For  example,,  an  '3  year  old  student,  wnc  has 
::rc'ctr:         5:'::*  a''d  ^;  e''t6-s  a  corrxnity  college  vocational  education 
z^zz'ir  i;t^a".»  *-ts  xt"  categc^'es      pcstseconcary  and  adult,    how  does 
'fc    -5'.  ^ex't  s-.uce'^t  erroi  ir^ent'     It  depends  largely  upon  the 

'"jt't-t':-.  a"**  't"e-e  a''e  "d'v  :/**e''e''t  kinds  of  institutions  offering 
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vocational  education  programs  for  persons  who  are  not  regular  high  school 
students 

It  IS  therefore  reconinended  that  vocaticnal  education  abandon  its 
enrollment  reporting  procedi-res  for  postsecondary  and  adult,  and  report 
instead  enrollment  in  PREPARATORY  or  S'JPPLEMESTARY  programs,  independent 
of  the  kind  of  institution  (other  than  high  school)  in  which  enrollment 
occurs.    Thus  students  in  area  schools,  junior  and  connunity  colleges, 
technical  institutes,  adult  schools,  regional  occupjtional  centers,  joint 
vocational  school  districts,  or  any  other  kind  of  post-high  school 
institutions,  would  be  enrolled  in  programs  that  are  either  preparatory 
to  employroent,  or  SUPPLEMENTARY  to  employment.    [High  school  student 
enrollment  is  largely  preparatory.] 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  terms  postsecondary  and 
adult,  merely  the  reporting  procedures  for  identification  of  student 
enrol Iment. 
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PART  B 

POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Postsecondary  vocational  education  consists  of  training,  or  retraining, 
for  persons  who  have  completed,  graduated,  or  left  secondary  (high),  school. 
Postsecondary  vocational  education  programs  are  conducted  by  many  different 
kinds  of  insti cutions.  [See  definition,  TITLE  I] 

Postsecondary  vocational  education  includes  preparation  for  any 
occupation  for  which  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  for  employment, 
including  new  and  emerging  occupations,  (except  those  occupations  specified 
by  regulation  by  the  Commissioner,  to  be  professional  and  which  require  a 
baccalaureate  or  nigher  ciegree).    Programs  of  vocational  education  conducted 
at  the  postsecondary  level  include  both  preparatcry  and  supylerier.tary 
instruction.    [See  definition,  TITLE  I] 

Postsecondary  vocational  education  received  a  significant  emphasis 
with  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Amendments  of  1968.  Data 
on  increases  in  enrollment,  together  with  positive  evidence  that  more  youth 
are  continuing  their  education  after  high  school,  are  indications  of  the 
tremendous  need  for  continued  expansion  of  postsecondary  vocational  education. 
Twenty  percent  of  all  high  school  students  who  completed  vocational  education 
programs  in  FY '72  indicated  a  desire  to  continue  their  education  in  a 
postsecondary  institution. 
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PART  C 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  ADULTS  AND  ADULTS 

Adult  vocational  education  is  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  or 
adults  who  have  either  conpleted  or  interrupted  their  formal  edur  tion 
who  are  unemployed,  seeking  employment,  or  employed  and  who  need  further 
education  and  training  to  correct  defects  in  enployabil ity  skills,  to 
achieve  employment  stability  or  to  advance  in  employment.  Programs 
conducted  as  adult  vocational  education  are  either  PREPARATOPY  to 
employment  or  SJPPLE^iENTAHY  to  employment. 

Vocational  education's  adult  program  must  actively  seek  out  employed 
young  adults,  and  recent  dropouts  and  graduates  who  did  not  obtain 
employment,  and  ass.st  them  in  the  adult  vocational  education  program  to 
correct  defects  in  their  employability  skills;  many  such  persons  are 
improperly  employed  and  their  actual  jobs  are  not  directly  related  to 
their  ability,  interests,  and  capability  to  work.    Failure  to  provide  in  this 
manner  for  young  adults  c^'eates  a  ready  supply  of  persons  for  welfare 
assisted  programs  and  future  poverty  roles  in  society. 

Hany  adults  are  forced  by  changing  occupation  and  economic  conditions 
to  seek  new  careers  {frequently  more  than  once  during  their  working  lives) 
and  expansion  ^f  vocational  education  t'  accormodate  this  situation  is 
imperative. 

A  signi<  leant  number  of  young  adults  and  adults  served  by  the  adult 
component  of  vocational  education  need  financial  assistance  in  order  to 
»>erfect,  or  redirect,  employment  skills.    TITLE  IV  provides  student  support 
programs  for  this  purpose. 
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56 


The  enrollment  goal  of  adult  vocational  education  is  to  provide  by 
1980  for  the  vocational  education  needs  of  10  percent  annually  of  the 
labor  force.    This  means  an  enrollment  in  adult  vocational  education  o 
approximately  10.4  million  persons.    In  order  to  achieve  this  enrollme 
goal  the  rate  of  growth  of  adult  vocational  education  will  need  to  be 
doubled. 
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PART  D 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

More  than  1.4  million  vocational  edu'-ation  students  were  members  of 
student  organizations  during  FY'74.    Activities  of  vocational  education 
student  organizations  are  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional  program. 
Enrollment  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  purposes  of  the  student  organizations 
are  being  accomplished  with  increased  effectiveness  each  year. 

Six  major  student  organizations  have  been  operational i zed  in  vocational 
education:-    Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA),  organized  in  1928;  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  (FHA),  organized  in  1945;  Distributive  Education  Clubs 
of  America,  (OECA),  organized  in  1946,  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  (VICA),  organized  in  1965;  Futu'-e  Business  Leaders  of  America-Phi 
Beta  Lambda,  (FBLA-PBL),  organized  in  1942;  and  Office  Education  Association 
(OEA),  organized  in  1967. 

Each  of  the  student  organizations  has  unique  characteristics  related 
to  the  instructional  program.    Each  youth  organization  serves  as  a  catalyst 
to  implement  changes  to  keep  t^e  school  curriculum  relevant  to  student  and 
manpower  needs.    Membe'    in  each  organization,  through  planned  group  activities 
in  realistic  teaching  laboratories,  practice  denwcracy  in  action  under  the 
guidance  of  qualified  adult  leader*^.    Each  organization  has  contributed  to 
better  schools,  homes,  and  desn*ajle  family  living,  and  has  helped  to  instill 
a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  work  providing  students  with  opportunities  for 
competition,  showing  pride  in  achieving  goaU  and  gaining  satisfaction  through 
recogni tion. 


(Title  III,  cont'd) 

Statewide  planning  docunerts  Tiust  provide  for  strcnc  State 
leadership  and  funding  adequate  to  assure  estaOllshnen: ,  cperit'cr,  ar- 
proper  developffient  of  each  vocaticnal  education  student  a'-ga'":*:*;'' 
ervd  that  3  national  membership  goal  of  six  million  students,  c-  -ce,  *s 
reached  4na  exceeded. 

Funds  allocated  by  the  State  to  Part  D,  Title  III  are  crcvicec  'c- 
the  following  purposes. 

A.  To  provide  staff  positions  and  support  in  eac^  z*  t^e  ♦'"st'"-:t'2''-d' 
areas,  at  the  federal.  State,  and  local  levels  for  purposes  cf  a-r-"  ste*-'"; 
each  vocational  education  student  organization  to  assure  tneT-  resPC'S':*e 
growth  ano  relevance  to  policies  and  objectives  o*  mstructic/a'  j'-c-g'-a-s. 

B.  To  develop  instructional  r^aterials  and  provide  P'-c'essica* 
assistance,  related  to  vocatic^al  education  student  organzat-crs ,  t:  t^ic^e" 
education  institutions  to  Pe  incorporated  into  preservice  a'^d  ^^se^"*':? 
teacher  education  programs. 

f  To  influence  cooperation  aro'\g  student  orgamzat^O'^s  tc  i::-rp''s'' 
mutual  goals  and  objectives  of  vocational  education. 

u.     To  aggressively  involve  m«rr&ers  from  pusiness,  laser,  ccrr;.^it/ 
and  others  in  the  operation  and  pronction      vocational  stjce-t  c/;a'":it":'s 

t.       To  provioe  student  recognition  rnatenals  at  State  "eg'C'j' 
levels. 
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PART  t 

PRIVATE  NON-PROFIT  AND  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS 

Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  carried  out  through 
contractual  arrangements  with  private  i.or-profit  and  proprietary 
organizations  and  insiuutions  where  such  arrangements  can  make  a 
contribution  to  achieving  the  purposes  of  vocational  education,  and 
where  evidence  exists  that  such  education  will  be  substantially  equivalent  to 
Lhat  in  the  public  sector,  at  a  lesser  cost,  and  can  reduce  duplication  of 

facilities  or  can  provide  equipment  or  services  not  available  in  public 

institutions. 

[See  definitions,  TITLE  I] 
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FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  111 


The  discussion  of  vocational  education  In  Title  HI  Is  related  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  specifically: 
Part      Sec. 102(b),  Disadvantaged  Students 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1<563  and  the  1968  Amendnents  were  monu- 
menUl  legislative  acconpllsfrwnts  which  have  greatly  enhanced  the  progress 
of  vocational  education.    While  this  proposed  Act  re-arranges  the  sequence 
of  the  1968  AmenAflents,  makes  minor  technical  changes  and  updates  content 
to  meet  current  needs,  the  basic  purposes  of  former  Acts  remain  unchanged. 
New  emphsses  in  Title  III  of  this  Act  are:   (1)  expansion  of  the  secondary, 
postsecondary,  and  adult  programs  to  reach  more  students,  and  (2)  renewal 
of  a  vigorous  "outreach"  objective  for  secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult 
programs  as  a  preventive  measure  to  combat  social  and  economic  problems  of 
persons  in  relation  to  th»1r  employment. 

The  total  maximijn  federal  funding  authorized  for  vocational  education 

in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (in  relation  to  this  Title 

III),  was  $842,500,000. 

Using  this  amount  as  a  reasonable  and  appropriate  authorization  for 

FY  76,  and  using  the  enrollment  projections  for  vocational  education  of  the 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  period  1976-1980,  the  followinq  funding 

recommendations  are  made'' 


Part  B,  State  Vocational  Education  Programs 


Part  E.  Residential  Vocational  Education 


Part  F,  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

Part  6,  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs 
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Fiscal  Year 


Enrollment 
Projection 


Reconnended 

Funding 


15,843.000 


$842,500,000 


17.225.000 


$916,025,000 


1978 


18.607.000 


$989,520,000 


1979 


19.989,000 


$1,063,000,000 


1980 


2U373.000 


$1,136,600,000 


In  order  to  update  the  funding  arrangenents  of  Title  III  of  this  pro- 
posed Act.  the  following  changes  in  Title  I  of  PL  90-576  are  reconnended: 
Section  102  is  changed  to  read: 

Se«t4en.;«(a)  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  lasSveeOiOeO 
^2yS0OyOOO  for  the  fiscal  jfear  ending  June  30.  9969  1976.  iSSSvOeOveee 
iy,6,025y000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  4970  1977.  iS^SfMOfOOO 
{989,520^000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ;97)  1978.  l67Sv00eT<^ 
$1,063.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  4972  1979.  and 
|S€$v00g,90e  $i,136.600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  W3 
1980  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  parts-B-and-G 
^^^^^       of  this  t4t)e  Act.  Ffeii.t»ie-aiiMfit-appfepf4ated-^rsHant 
td-the-pfe€ed4n§-5entefiee-aM-a«etted-te-eaeh-State-«ndef-$e€t4en-m. 
90-^.eenty»-slia«-be-ava4UMe.fer-tlie-p«fpwes-ef-part-B-aM-« 
per-eefitim-sha))-be-ava4)aMe-fef-tKe-purpe9e9-ef-Hrt-6T 
MM-There-are-a;8»-atithef4ted-te-be-apt^«>epr4eted-|4»i000,OOO  each-fer 
the-f4«:a4-year5-a«d-end4ng-Jiine-30i-;9Wi-end-JMRe-30i-;970i-fef-the 
piirptse9-ef.seet4wi.;22<aM49<A)T-.|tetMng-4«-tMs-s«b5eet4en.sha« 
fce-eefistriied-te-affeet-the-ava4)aM44ty-fer-siieh-piirpesesv-ef-appfe- 
pr4at4en5-Mde-piiMiiaKt-te-SH^eet4en-^a)-ef-tMs-seet4en. 
2<e4-7here-afe-fiirtfcer-aiither4fed-t§-be-appfepr4eted-fef-ea<H-f4sea4- 
year-siieh-$iM$-as-My-^neeeft$ary-te-pay-the-eest-ef-tlie-aMR45trat4M 
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efMte^-w^-tMs-t4«ei-iM-%He-evt;Mt4«i-a«d-d4ss«4iiat4a«-«et4- 
¥4t4es-fe^4fH-^f5iia«t-t»-tMs-t4t^eT" 

fb)  Except  as  set  forth  In  (d)  and  M  of  this  section,  funds  alio- 
cAt#d  to  each  State  under  Title  III  will  be  available  to  the  secon- 
dary school s>  postsecondary  schools  and  to  vocational  education 
prooraiiis  for  adults  In  proportion  to  the  State  Plan  Identified 
needs  for  prograws  at  each  of  these  levels. 
(c)  Within  each  level,  secondary,  oostsecondarv.  and  adult,  fund? 
win  be  available  to  support  the  following: 

STATE  VOCATIONAL  EOUCATIOM  PR06RAHS 
S€Jft«24ai-=6fa«tS'te-5Ute$  State  allocations  under  this  H^t 
category  way  be  used  In  accordance  with  approved  State  plans  aM^^ved 
pMrMaiit-%e*seet4eii-)23Y  for  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  vocational  education  programs  for  high  school  students* 
Including  such  programs  which  are  designed  to  prepare  than  for 
advanced  or  highly  skilled  postsecondary  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education; 

"(2)  vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or 
left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  study  In  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market; 

"(3)  vocational  education  for  persons  (other  than  persons  who 
are  receiving  training  allowances  under  the  MaWwwr-OtvelepmeM 
•nd-Tfa4Mng-A€t-ef-;9«-<l^4€-ltw-W-4;«  Cowprehenslve 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (Public  Uw  93-203) >  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law  87-27),  or  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794))  who  have  already  entered 
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the  labor  market  and  who  need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve 
stability  or  advancement  In  employment; 

"(4)  (A)  vocational  education  for  persons  (other  than  handicapped 
persons  defined  In  5e««wi-4e8-{6i  Title  I  (8))who  have 
academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  disadvantagements  that  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education 
program; 

"(B)  vocational  education  for  handicapped  persons  who  be- 
cause of  their  handicapping  condition  cannot  succeed  In 
the  regular  vocatlonaj  education  program  without  special 
educational  assistance  or  who  require  a  modified  vocational 
education  program; 
"(S)  construction  of  area  vocational  education  school  facilities; 

«nH«jiweirt-4fh*M-w«t-l«f»1-«reft5i- 

-(7)  provision  of  vocational  training  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  private  VMat4Ma4-tra4n4n9-4nst4tMt4ens  non-profit 
and  proprietary  schools  wh»rp  such  private  4nst4m4Ms  schools 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives 
of  the  State  plan,  and  can  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training  at  a  lesser  cost,  or  can  provide  equipment  or  services 
not  available  In  public  Institutions;  and 
"(8)  ane4)4ar>  services  and  activities  not  served  In  other  parts 
of  this  Act  to  assure  quality  In  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  teaehef-tra4n4n9-and-$Mpefv454en,  program  evaluation, 
construction,  gqiilpment  purchase,  work^study  supervision  and 
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coordination,  ope«4a;-daiens*Mt4«»i-a«d-enM»'»"««ta*-P»'»§»'MS,  devel- 
opment of  Instructional  materials,  and  ♦mpreved  State  and  local 
ac*n1n1strat1on  and  leadership.  Including  periodic  evaluation  of 
SUte  and  local  vocational  education  programs  and  services  In  the 
light  of  Information  regarding  current  and  projected  manpcrer  needs 
and  job  opportunities* 

"(9)  vocational  education  student  organizations." 

RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ttFfr».lhe-Mi«Hse-«*-<«««^«**'»«-**'«-*«**^***^y"*'*^"^*""^***^^'**" 
iies4denl4a;-vwal4eM*-edMf%4e«.s6»w*s-fef-ecfU4«-ywths  ef-h^h 

5eM0;-»|e,-the.C«iwi4ss4eneF-4s-aah«f4ied-te-iMhe.§M«ts  States  may 
allocate  out  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  5yN9oet4eMh)  TITLE  III 
to  State  boards,  to  colleges  and  universities  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  State  board,  to  public  educational  agencies,  organ- 
izations or  institutions  funds  for  the  construction,  equipment  and 
operation  of  residential  schools  to  provide  vocational  education  (in- 
cluding room,  board,  and  other  necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  fif- 
teen years  of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
enrollment,  who  need  full-time  study  on  a  residential  basis  In  order 
to  benefit  fully  from  such  education.    In  making  such  §M«ts  alloca- 
tions, lhe-Ceiin49s4ewf.9haU-§4ve  special  consideration  shall  be. 
given  to  the  needs  of  large  urban  areas  having  substantial  numbers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed  and  shall 

seek  to  attain,  as  nearly  as  practicable  In  the  light  of  the  purposes 

of  this  section,  an  equitable  geographical  distribution  of  such  schools. 

nhefe-afe-aythef4ied-te-ke.aMMpf4a%ed-#ef-the-pHrpwe-ef-th49-se€. 

l4eR-$2S,OOO,OOO-feP-lhe-«sea;-yeap-eiMi4«9-J««e-30,-;969,-$3O,OOO,OOO 
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fef-the.f48ea;-yeai»-eM4i»f.J««e.3e,-«7©,-afid-$35,W&,0dG-cach-fef 

€he-«5ea^yetf-wd4n«-J»ifie-3e,-W?,-a«(l-fer-the-5ttcce«i4«|.f45ca? 
yeart- 

C0N5UMER  AND  HOHENAKING  EDUCATION 
Funds  allotted  und*r  approved  State  plans  -w4??       be  expended  .9?e?y 
for  (1)  educational  programs  which  (A)  encourage  home  economics  to 
9ive  greater  consideration  to  social  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs, 
esn-clally  In  economically  depressed  areas,  (B)  encourage  preparation 
for  professional  leadership,  (c)  are  deslgnc^d  to  prepare  youths  and 
adults  for  the  role  of  homonaker,  or  to  contribute  to  the  employabllity 
of  such  youths  and  adults  in  the  dual  role  of  hommaker  and  wage  earner, 
(D)  Include  consumer  education  ^>po9n»*>  and  (E)  are  designed  for 
persons  who  have  entered,  or  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work  of  the 
home^4iut^2).*ncm*r:y.,s*r^^ 

-t-foft-  ef»d-  -deader  »M^,-tL . 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
From  the  sums  appropriated  to  States  pursuant  to  Title  III,  states  may 
develop,  within  approved  State  plans,  programs  for  cooperative  voca- 
tional education  as  defined  In  Title  I  (18)(A)  "A  State,  In  order  to 
participate  In  the  program  authorized  by  this  part  category,  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  its  State  plan,  to  the  Cownissloner,  through  its 
State  board,  a  plan  which  shall  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
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be  used  by  the  State  board  In  establishing  cooperative -worfc-f^iMJy  pro- 
grams through  loral  educational  agencies  with  participation  of  public 
and  private  employers.   Such  policies  and  procedures  must  give  assur- 
ance that 

"(1)  funds  will  be  used  only  for  develop<ng  and  operating  coop- 
erative work»$tw^  programs  as  defined  In  seet4M-^?5  TUle  I 
which  provide  training  opportunities  that  may  not  othe.-wise  he 
available  and  which  are  designed  to  serve  persons  who  can  bene- 
fit from  such  programs; 

**(2)  ne^.essary  procedurijs  dre  established  for  cooperation  with 
employment  agencies,  labor  groups,  employers,  and  other  comnunlty 
agencies  in  Identifying  suitable  jobs  for  persons  who  enroll  In 
cooperative  werk-stn^y  programs; 

"(3)  provision  Is  made  for  reiittbjrsement  of  added  costs  to  em- 
ployers for  on-the-job  training  of  students  enrolled  In  coopera- 
tive programs,  provided  such  on-the-job  training  Is  reUted  to 
existfng  career  onportunitles  susceptible  of  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement and  does  not  displace  other  workers  who  perform  such 
work; 

"(4)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  assure  quality  In  coop- 
erative wt^fc-5t«4y  programs  are  provided  for,  such  as  pre-servlce 
and  In-service  training  for  teacher  coordinators,  supervision, 
curriculum  materials,  and  evaluation; 

-(5)  priority  for  funding  cooperative  werk-stBdy  nroqrams  through 
local  educational  agencies.  Is  given  to  areas  that  have  high 
rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment; 
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4  ft*  ( 


of  such  students; 


"(7)    F«eril  fumis  nstte  niTT^^Tt  moer  tr^s  jert        riDt  t)e 
•(8)    sucft  account  119 »  W4*iar»:ft,  etc  procMures  the 


•The  Cowiissicner  sftill  accrcMe  suet  »t      -ts  Stit*  jlfct  •ff^icri  fulfills 
ttie  conditions  saecTfretJ  aficve*  iiic  M  arsii's-^iffs  erf         i  ^reletinj  to 
the  disiicroval  cf  StatJ*  sUrtsf  s.i4'.T  lasl,*  t?  trr^s  i.ft:fitiT!.* 

"(a)   Fifteen  (15)  sercent  c-^  t.-Te  tsta'  *incs  <iay^-itet  ts  f^t  Sttte 
under  Title  in>  cf  mts  4c:  msi  se  ^sec  fctc*.fs"4f'j  *rr  c'<;ftgyfcTit>oed 
students  as  defTned  th  TrtTg  r:3\  r'  rr<  *^*t*ti;  *ifTes,  ter.  (10) 
percent  «ust  be  used  excTjst'^e'jf       tne  :<!Tir''t      tifcTC'^r^fcPpKi  persDits, 
fcicept  that  acnles  used  ssecTfTca^r^  ^  r"sjtf.<a.Ta>p«  tn;  T>iin:nciD&fcg 
groqraws  under  the  grrjiTSTcns  Tf  "-tie  Ti  y  "'t'e  I       t:r-£  Art  m.v  t>e 
considerec  liitnTn  tne  reoxTrawent  if  vt'i  ».*t..    >cte:    <issun-sTis  full 
approprlatTon  of  tne  '^awiendec  "rt'e  :::  *imr*Ti;  'tnt^  *:r  ^» 
the  sm  to  support      197$  zrzgnm        tte  t<in;'rjgoe£  •Oi^'is  exceed 
Federal  exgentfTtures  fcr  tnese  srcgnms  't      '?r3  r>  ncr-e  zt&r  SU,D3D,D30. 
In  add m on,  otner  func^iq  sources  a*e  ijms->itfr^  -r  trtt  Sttte  effort 

to  provide  tctal  servTces  to  idncicxic«i  ^ert^i.    utcr  £tttg  for 
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vocatioMl  education  sh^n  esUbllsh  the  system  for  these  purposes.) 
*'(e)   of  the  toUl  funds  appropriated  to  each  SUte.  Including  those 
sums  set  aside  In  (d)  of  this  section,  *t  least  thirty  (30)  percent  must 
be  allocated  to jwstsecondary  and  adult  education  proqrews.  both 
preparatory  and  suppl emcnti ry." 
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is«piir«r£y«  a  ^aciti^  -•cm^^icn^  jcscsmi.-^  =z*«u»*ji».     rSMv  mi 

a  ^idm  fsr  vtm  StssM  »  3sst  S:ss^  js  „-„^.« 

PAST,     r^ffreswn;    ?uncj        :«K?.««r:r  J«:iA.imw«-   3«2r  J,  jilZ  at 
^  552;    Thus         ^'ssat  -Rll^aaro^is.  ^  ^  «  ^  <f^*ni 


laindBtfits  of  1963»  ViCSUMC  ^Mcvtr  tcfecicron  lixag-  ^ae  xf 

"iflcilUry*  or  ^htscsi  *4n«Dus*  s«rr'cas,  ^artir' 

«ducaticn.    lac  jtocs  n«  artr»^Hit5J«       ir         ^  rre  mai-ianra  jr 

less  In  Te^TsUtTon.  ioc  i  ^ar-et:^  jr  a-tar-ras  merrz  lav* 
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caused  funds  to  be  diverted  fron  teacher  education  to  other  program  aspects. 

Anticipated  continued  expansion  of  vocational  education,  and  the 
outreach  plan  to  be  employed  In  the  adult  program,  requires  partlcuUt 
attention  to  teacher  education.    The  problem  Is  not  solely  an  adjustment  to 
larger  numbers  of  teachers,  but  an  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  the 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  youth  outreach,  and  teaching  problem;  related  to 
retraining  for  complex  occupations  with  changing  qualities  of  sophistication. 

The  quality  of  «"Kat1ona1  education  In  the  future  depends  upon  the 
same  major  element  a^  *t  has  been  dependent  upon  In  the  past— the  teacher. 
Attainment  of  quality  In  teacher  education  cannot  be  left  to  chance. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  ^nd  the  ^endnents  of  1968, 
caused  a  significant  growth  In  the  total  progi^am  of  vocational  education, 
and  In  the  number  of  teachers  Involved.   During  the  eleven-year  period, 
FY*61  through  FY*72,  the  number  of  vocational  education  teachers  Increased 
from  93,579  to  235,658  or  152  percent.  (13.8  percent  per  year).  Projecting 
the  number  of  teachers  from  1973  to  1980,  and  accounting  for  Increases  at 
iO  percent  per  year  (the  rough  long-range  percentage  Increase)  provision 
iwst  be  made  for  teachers  as  follows: 
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(Uiber  of 

235.685* 
243, 5U» 
267,865  (ProJ) 
294,600  • 
324,100  • 
356,500  * 
392,200  • 
431 ,400  • 
474,536  • 

In  addition  to  proqrm  growth  Mr\y  tochers  leave  zht  vocational 
education  Instruction  progra*  through  death,  retlreiw^t,  and  return  to 
business  or  industrial  pursults-the  nunber  of  such  persons  is  estimated 
to  bt  13  percent  of  the  toUl  iw«ber  of  teachers.   Thus  provision  aust  be 
■aoe  to  accoModau  roughly  20-25  percent  of  the  toUl  nii«>er  of  teachers. 
In  programs  designed  for  first  service,  or  preservlce  of  teachers, 
coordinators,  super«f1sors,  and  administrators. 

^-     Teacher  education  prograws  for  beginning  teachers 

(preservlce.  or  first  service)  in  vocational  education 

The  SUtes  Uve  the  choice  of  either  conductlf^  the  teacher  education 
program  as  a  SUte  function,  or  contracting  with  an  educational  Institution 
to  perform  this  function.  (Or  perhaps,  a  coablnatlon  of  SUte  originated 
prograas  end  Institutional  progrws.) 


Toai  Vocational 

FlKil  Year  Education  Enrollment 

^572  11,602,144* 

^573  12,072,445* 

^57*  13,397,000  (ProJ) 

^575  14,461,000  • 

^576  15,843,000  • 

^577  17,225,000  • 

^978  18,607,000  " 

^979  19,989,000  " 

15B0  21,373,000  • 

•  Actual 
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Prestrvlce  progrMis.  conducted  under  contract  with  tetcher  education 
Institutions,  will  vary  fnm  SUte  to  SUU  as  «  ptrtlcuUr  SUte  views  Its 
needs  for  vocttloial  teacher  education.   SUtcwIde  coordination  of  preservlce 
progruis  Is  recownended,  cither  by  the  tpproprUte  SUte  agency,  or  with  t 
designated  Institution  to  hive  the  coordination  role,  or  both.   The  purpose 
of  funding  an  Instlwutlon  Is  to  obtain  a  high  (^Jfillty  prograw  of  preservlce 
teacher  education  (and  to  assure  that  such  program  Is  actually  conducted), 
as  opposed  to  Individual  Institutions  aieetlng  the  Usk  according  to  their 
whilst  or  Inclinations  without  funding.    The  main  Issue  Is  to  achieve 
fuH-tliie  and  part-time  vocational  education  Instructor  programi  based 
upon  overall  statewide  policy  decisions  about  vocational  Instructors. 

Preservlce  programs  of  vocational  teacher  education  are  Intended  to 
Include  provisions  for  occupational  testing  (where  appropriate),  other 
testing  which  will  assist  instructors  to  examine  their  personal  competencies 
In  relation  to  their  Instruction  roles,  and  other  general  asslsUnce  which 
win  aid  In  developing  a  highly  competent  vocational  education  Instructor— 
conpetent  In  subject  matter  and  competent  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  and  learning. 

The  niJiber  of  teachers  enrolled  In  preservlce  teacher  educat'  t  In 
FY*72  represents  25.8  percen*  of  the  toUl  number  of  teachers.   The  number 
of  teachers  enrolled  In  .       vice  teacher  education  in  FY'73  represents 
24.3  percent  of  the  toUl  number  of  teachers.    Projecting  an  average  of 
25  percent  through  tc  1980  suggests  the  size  of  the  preservlce  teacher 
education  task,  as  follows: 
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Nunber  of  TMch^rc 

Fiscal  Year 

Prcscrvlce 

Teacher  &lucatlon 

1972 

60,759* 

1973 

59,288* 

lym 

66,966  (Proj) 

1975 

73,650 

1976 

81 ,025 

1977 

89,125 

1978 

98,000 

1979 

107,850 

1980 

118,634 

♦  Actual 

2.     Inservlce  teacher  education 

When  the  niffber  of  vocational  education  teachers  was  small  in  each 
of  the  States  the  problem  of  coeinunlcatlon  among  them  was  usually  not  a 
major  problem.   The  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational 
Education,  1961-62,  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  complexities  of  teacher  ' 
education  and  made  recoMnendatlons  to  strengthen  teacher  education.  By  the 
time  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  met  In 
1966-67,  the  problems  of  teacher  education  had  becone  acute.   The  Council 
discussed  extensive  ,  the  nature,  status,  projections,  and  needs  for 
teacher  education,  and  Indicated  a  need  for  extensive  development  of 
Inservice  teacher  education. 

The  need  for  Inservlce  teacher  education  arises  from  the  fact  that 
large  nunbers  of  vocational  education  teachers  are  not  generally  required 
by  State  certification  laws  to  either  keep  up  to  date  with  their  occupational 
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area,  or  to  keep  up  to  date  with  research  and  iwethodolosy  related  to 
teaching  and  learning.    However,  after  the  Vocational  Education  ^ndnents 
of  1968  the  States  recognized  the  need  for  inservice  teacher  education  and 
began  to  develop  programs  to  satisfy  this  need.   National  enrollments  for 
inservice  teacher  education  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  70' s  were: 

1970  60,680 

1971  80,746 
^972  80,569 
1973  91.894 

Inservice  teacher  education  must  be  provided  around  two  central  themes: 
A.     Technical  occupational  coppetency.    Almost  without  knowing  it  a 
teacher's  coimMnd  of  an  occupational  area  can  begin  to  slip.  New 
occupational  ideas  are  generated  which  can  change  significantly 
the  technical  nature  of  the  teaching  content.   For  example,  when 
auto  mission  (smog,  etc.)  became  an  envirorwental  problem,  one 
State  imwdiately  prepared  and  conducted  a  short  inservice  program 
on  auto  emission  control  and  updated  every  automcchanics  instructor 
in  the  State.   The  need  for  updating  occupational  competency  is 
not  unifom  among  the  occupations,  but  no  occupational  area  is 
free  from  potential  change  in  its  technical  content. 

B.     Professional  educational  competency.   Research,  experimentation, 
and  a  variety  of  pilot  and  demonstration  programs  are  producing 
new  ideas  about  teaching  and  learning.   Curricultfn  research, 
multi-media  utilization  in  teaching,  and  other  similar  elements 
are  being  developed  rapidly.   There  is  no  way,  except  through 
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a  wen-developed  statewide  Inservlce  teacher  education  program, 
to  update  teachers  about  these  new  developments. 


It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  expect  all  teachers  to  keep  themselves  up 
to  date  In  both  their  occupational  and  professional  responsibilities.  Teacher 
education  must  assume  the  responsibility  to  "take**  inservice  programs  to 
vocational  education  teachers,  and  such  programs  should  be  offered 
throughout  the  year— dur^'ng  the  week,  evenings,  weekends,  vacation  periods, 
swrroer— at  various  locations  convenient  for  the  teacher. 


The  size  of  the  task.    The  size  of  the  task  may  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  an  asstjnption  that  Inservlce  teacher  programs 
should  reach  each  teacher  at  least  once  every  three  years. 
During  the  four  year  period,  ig70-73,  the  actual  number  of 
teachers  enrolled  In  Inservlce  teacher  education  amounted  to 
35  percent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers.    Such  an  assumption 
would  show  the  following  relationships  for  enrollment  projected 
to  1980. 


Fiscal  Year 


Number  of  Teachers 

Inservlce 
Teacher  Education 


ig74 


g3,700 


ig75 


103,000 


ig76 


113,000 


1Q77 


125,000 


ig78 


137,200 


ig7g 


i5o,goo 


1980 


166,000 
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Inservice  teacher  education  represents  one  of  the  key  quality  controls 
for  vocational  education.    Enrollment  daU  about  inservice  teacher  education 
suggest  that  the  States  arc  aware  of  the  importance  of  inservice  teacher 
education  and  are  in  fact  moving  toward  implementation  of  inservice 
teacher  education.    Howeve*. ,  the  States  vary  widely  in  the  extent  to  which 
inservice  teacher  education  programs  have  been  developed  within  the  States. 
Funding  directed  to  this  area  will  enphasize  the  importance  of  the  area 
and  provide  a  basis  for  accountability. 


The  range  and  scope  of  vocational  education  has  enlarged  substantially 
during  the  past  decade.   We  are  helping  more  people  to  prepare  themselves 
for  work  in  a  much  larger  segment  of  the  labor  force  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  time.    The  growth  pattern  continues  to  move  toward  expansion  of 
vocational  education  with  regard  to  the  variety  of  individuals  involved 
and  the  kinds  of  occupations  for  which  preparation  is  provided. 

Prior  to  Uorld  War  II  a  kind  of  understanding  had  developed  that  each 
teacher  was  responsible  for  his  or  her  owr  placement.    This  practice  worked 
reasonably  well;  but  as  the  size  of  the  vocational  education  program  enlarged, 
the  problem  required  the  attention  of  other  people  In  addition' to  teachers. 
Concurrently  with  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  came  ar»  urge:it  noed 
for  placement  and  followup  data. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  facets  of  vocational  education— placement  and 
foUowup—have  too  long  been  conwingled  into  «  tiingle  category,  and  such  a 
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combination,  however  convenient,  has  performed  some  degree  of  disservice 
to  each.   Assumption  of  similarity  in  meaning,  purpose,  or  the  performance 
of  these  two  vital  obligatory  functions  of  vocational  education  reduces 
their  respective  scopes,  and  narrows  their  respective  limits.  Regardless 
of  the  historical  logic  that  lunped  these  terms  and  these  functions  Into  a 
convenient  grouping,  they  are  in  no  manner  synonymous.    In  the  continuum 
of  vocational  education  they  become  separable  parts  that  will  profit  from 
separate  treatment  and  separate  emphasis. 
1.  Placement 


education  programs  is  a  legal,  moral,  and  logical  obligation  of  those  persons 
who  operate  such  programs.    Local  education  agencies  must  make  and  carry 
out  plans  which  in  fact  will  achieve  suitable  placement  for  all  persons  who 
complete  vocational  education  programs.    The  State  educational  authority 
has  a  responsibility  to  collect  and  disseminate  total  placanent  data.  The 
original  principle  of  vocational  education,  "to  fit  for  useful  employment" 
has  not  been  lost.    Placement,  either  on  the  job  or  at  a  higher  level  of 
preparation,  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  quality  measures  of  vocational 
education.    Estimates  from  1971-72  studies  of  vocational  education  (Project 
Baseline)  indicate  that  50  percent  of  the  students  who  complete  vocational 
education  programs  are  employed  in  occupations  directly  related  to  the 
training  received— the  remaining  50  percent  include  about  20  percent  who 
conti  lued  their  education  toward  more  complex  forms  of  employment.   Of  the 
students  available  for  work  in  1971-72,  g5  percent  actually  went  to  work. 

When  a  school  assumes  an  obligation  to  conduct  a  vocational  education 
program  leading  to  employment,  it  also  assumes  a  responsibility  to  either 


Placement  of  persons  who  successfully  complete  vocational 
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provide  a  placement  service  for  the  yraduates  or  to  arrange  for  pldcement 
service  to  be  available  to  the  graduate.    No  one  should  get  lost  between 
completion  of  training  and  entering  upon  a  job;  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  to  extend  its  vocational  education  concern  for  the  student  to 
and  after  job  placement.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  not  intended  to 
eliminate  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  placement  activities. 

2.  Followup 

Followup  of  students  is  a  service  function  designed  to  refine 
program  quality,  and  to  objectively  determine  unmet  training  needs.  The 
followup  process  establishes  and  stimulates  direct  contacts  among  the 
training  agency,  former  students,  and  the  employing  businesses  and  industries. 
Such  conmunication  provides  product  viability  assurance.    Followup  is  a  tool 
to  be  used  to  assure  ongoing  quality  in  vocational  education. 


making  an  accurate  determination  of  the  relevance  of  training  to  performance 
at  the  work  station.    Subsequent  feedback  of  such  pertinent  information 
to  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  training  program  provides  an  undergirding 
of  quality  in  the  instructional  program. 


many  persons,  not  just  the  Instructor.    Knowledge  about  followup  efforts 
Is  nearly  nonexistent  and  expansion  of  future  vocational  education  programs 
requires  extensive  development  of  followup  activities.    One  scnool  Issues  an 
annual  report  entitled   "Listen,  the  Graduates  Speak"— the  result  of  their 
followup  activities. 


Followup  of  former  students  is  an  acknowledged  technique  for 


Followup  is  a  continuous  process  and  it  the  responsibility  of 
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3.     Funding  Level  for  Part  B 

In  order  to  achieve  the  mission  of  placement  and  follovup  some  of 
the  resources  of  vocational  education  must  be  directed  to  this  activity. 
SUtes  must  provide  In  their  plans  for  placement  of  all  student:  who 
complete  vocational  education  programs.  Including  the  early-leavers  Mho 
Mant  to  go  to  work. 

From  the  data  about  placement  for  1971-72,  It  Is  known  that  about 
1.6  million  students  completed  the  vocational  education  program  that  year. 
This  represents  roughly  13.8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled 
In  vocational  education. 

It  Is  estimated  that  It  costs  about  $15  per  person  to  provide  placement 
and  followup  service.  On  the  basis  of  the  1971-72  completions  In  vocational 
education  an  amount  of  $24,000,000  would  have  had  to  be  expended  to  accomplish 
the  placement  and  followup  mission. 

PART  C 
STUDENT  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

The  goal  of  Congress  to  make  vocational  education  "available"  to  all 
people  of  all  ages  in  all  coomunitles  can  be  enhanced  considerably  by 
making  provision  In  legislation  for  student  support  programs  which  make  It 
possible  for  students  to  take  advantage  of  vocational  education  offerings. 
Without  such  provision  many  students  will  be  effectively  denied  the  basic 
goal  Congress  seeks  to  achieve. 
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Students  who  need  some  kind  of  a  financial  support  program  to  achieve 
vocational  competency  arc  found  throughout  the  nation.   Many  of  this  group 
are  ir.clud*d  In  the  900,000  students  who  drop  out  of  high  school  prior  to 
graduation.    It  Is  highly  probdble  that  many  of  the  dropouts  are  seeking 
to  enter  the  labor  force;  and  are  doing  so  without  the  vocational  education 
necessary  to  command  a  job  appropriate  to  their  abilities.    Other  graduates, 
Jropouts,  or  persons  who  have  achieved  a  certificate  of  completion  from  high 
school,  who  have  entered  the  labor  force  need  additional  vocational  education 
in  order  to  advance  In  their  occupation  or  to  prepare  for  a  new  occupation. 
Many  of  these  form:»r  students  need  financial  assistance  during  their  vocatlona 
preparation  period  In  order  to  stay  In  school. 

Fundi  allocated  to  this  Part  are  Intended  to  provide  partial  support 
for  students  entering  the  •'outreach"  programs  {TITIE  III)  for  high  school 
students,  youth  out  of  school  of  high  school  age,  young  adults  entering 
postsecondary  schools,  or  programs  fo^. other  adults  for  wfiom  vocational 
education  can  make  o  difference  in  their  ability  to  earn  a  living.. 

Student  support  programs  apply  to  persons  who  are  under  employed. 
Improperly  employed.  Imperfectly  employed,  and  unemployed  because  their  basic 
Inschool  education  program  did  not  provide  sufficient  vocational  skills  and 
knowledges  for  them  to  become  appropriately  employed. 

1.     Work-Study  Programs 

The  concept  of  work-study  programs,  as  described  In  Part  K  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  has  been  found  to  be  successful  In  practice 
and  should  continue  In  new  or  revised  legislation  with  changes  as  suggested 
below.    Expanded  program  goals  for  uneffiployed  and  underemployed  youth, 
particularly  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts,  makes  work-study  provisions  an 
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iap€r4tive  aspect  fcr  txz^nc'iq  iciut'WA*  «iiiut>»T  rr^y^ams.    it  would 
app«fr  tl«t  tnis  prcgrai  w  Mrtrcj.**.-  -<*e*tTct  *v  r.-^at  st^ls,  but 
shcuM  not  be  liuTt*:  txc'iiu*:*  zz  f.}it  scnx's. 

restrictions  pUcec  iccn  <Mtsni  fct-rr-Tj^.    "t*  ancuitu  %x^tz^'^eo  entirely 
too  lo*  to  ittrict  tJti!  se^ns  rrts  rtie  zr^m  rt*t  '.t>e  ?*o?r«r  seeks  to 
serve.    Furtftericre,  tne  incun^a  sstc'^'K    i  trie       t-f  n::  tompetmve 
•ith  tite  ancunts  a  student  C3u*j         -t  ir sz-t* *.i.T»e?«  enc^vrnfen:  in  i 
school  setting,  if  sacrt  anc'c^went  •e^  r*4**u*e.         x'^t  tier*  ts  tnet 
wny  studettts,  because  c-*  i  *ar'*v  i**  so:^^"lc^Tar• :  cnntn-^orss,  do  not 
stay  in  scftoci ,    The  «crx-stuc:;#  zr^m  nr.      trcr^p^'ttel*  funded,  keep 
students  (p«-ticuUr tne  iisa<r<^'U9«:  itc  Tii-c^ciwc  stuoe^t)  school 
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provisions  be  employed  by  public  non-profit  agencies.  Preferably  such 
employment  should  be  as  closely  related  as  possible  to  the  vocational 
education  area  in  which  the  student  Is  enrolled. 

Enrollment  in  work-study  programs  in  vocational  education  is  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  funds  available.   The  more  money  available  the  more 
students  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  program.   At  present  the  need  for 
work^study  p'^'^rams  greatly  exceeds  the  fund»  allocated.    Fundirg  available 
per  student  ^'ear  must  be  greatly  increased  in  order  to  reach  the  financially 
disadvantaged  student  who  needs  instruction  in  a  vocational  area. 

The  following  calculations  indicate  the  projected  enrollment,  and 
the  funding  required,  based  upon  an  availability  of  $1,200  per  student  per  year. 

Enrollment  Funds  Required 

in  at 
Fiscal  Year  Work-Study  $1.200  per  Student 

1972  30,896*  $37,075,200*** 

1973  33,681*  40,417,200 

1974  36,000**  43,200,000 

1975  39,000  -  46,800,000 

1976  42,000  -  50,400,000 

1977  45,000  -  54,000,000 

1978  48,000  -  57,600,000 

1979  51,000  -  61,200,000 

1980  54,000  "  64,1^00,000 

♦      Actual  ***  Only  $6  Million  allotted  for 

*♦    Projected  1972,  $194  per  student  enrolled 
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have  limited  fininclil  resources  (about  one-third  are  heads  of  households) 
and  could  be  served  effectively  by  the  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational 
education  prcgrans. 

The  total, of  these  two  groups  represent  about  1,730,000  persons  each 
year  who  will  not  be  In  school  and  will  not  be  preparing  to  enter  productive 
employment.   Serving  this  group  Is  a  part  of  the  outreach  program  of 
vocational  education,  but  this  group  must  have  financial  support  during 
their  preparation  for  employment. 

It  Is  proposed  that  vocational  education  Include  In  Us  projected 
enrollment  100,000  such  students  for  FY 76,  and  that  this  number  be 
Increased  by  25, (XX)  each  year  through  FY'SO.    It  Is  further  proposed  that 
a  stipend  of  $85  per  week  be  provided  for  each  person  In  this  group  for  a 
maximum  of  39  weeks  per  year. 


Fiscal  Year 


Number  of 
Students 


Stipend  Support 
$331,500,000 


1976 


100,000 


1977 


125,000 


414,375.000 


1978 


150,000 


497,250,000 


1979 


175,000 


580,125,000 


1980 


200,000 


663.000,000 
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PART  D 
LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 


Public  Law  90-35,  Part  F,  S«c.  552,  provided  for  Leadership 
OevelopMent  Awards  to  be  granted  to  selected  awardees  to  pursue  a  three- 
year  graduate  program  In  the  area  of  vocational  education.  Experience 
with  the  three-year  graduate  program  h«s  provided  evidence  that  the 
objectives  of  the  program  were  actually  exceeded  (but  the  m«ber  of  persons 
Involved  In  t^e  program  was  sna11  compared  with  the  need)  and  that  the 
Investment  by  the  Federal  Goverfwent  produced  high  returns  in  the  form  of 
positions  of  leadership  actually  achieved  by  the  graduates. 

The  number  of  persons  f''om  vocational  education  Involved  in  the  three- 
year  leadership  Development  Awards  program  represented  an  extremely  small 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  vocational  education  teachers,  as  shown 
below: 


Fiscal  Year 

1970 
1971 


Nunber 
of  Vocational 
Teachers 

190,364 

211,550 


Nuiber  of 
Awardees 

160 

216* 


Percent  of  Total 
Nuiber  of  Vocational 
Education  Teachers 

0.06 

0.10 


(*  56  nmJ  auarde^t  astignsd  in  2971,  Total  rznber 
of  oDXtrdetB  in  progran,  19?(h?2  •  226) 

Despite  opinions  advanced  that  the  Federal  Government  was  investing  too 

highly  In  doctoral  programs,  and  that  too  many  doctorates  were  being 

completed,  thi  opinion  does  not  apply  to  vocatioml  sduaction.    There  Is 

no  evidence  that  too  many  doctorates  In  vocational  education  have  been 

authorized. 
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The  emphasis  In  the  three-year  graduate  program  Is  leadership  Development: 
almost  Incidentally,  Kithin  the  three-year  period,  a  person  may  receive  other 
degrees  or  credentials— but,       emphasis  Is  upon  Leadership  Development  In 
Vocational  Education,  not  the  degree  or  credential. 

l^ecoMnendatlons: 

1.  It  Is  recomaended  that  beginning  ^ith  FY' 77    400  persons 

be  selected  from  among  vocational  education  personnel  (or  related  arus 
as  provided  In  the  la^)  to  receive  Leadership  Development  Awards.  Such 
persons  must  be  highly  selected  by  the  various  Slates.   Awardees  should 
be  approved  for  acmlsslon  to  the  program,  and  accepted  by  an 
institution,  not  less  than  nine  months  In  advance  of  the  starting  date 
of  the  program,  {for  example,  an  awardee  who  wishes  to  attend  three- 
year  graduate  program  at  Sunrise  University  in  September  ig77,  should 
have  been  selected  by  his  State,  approved  by  the  Connlssioner,  and 
adnltted  by  Sunrise  University  not  later  than  January  1,  ig77.) 

2.  It  Is  reconwended  that  such  awardees  be  assigned  by  the 
Cowilssioner  to  not  more  thar  20  Institutions  selected  by  the  Coanissioner 
that  offer  a  graduate  program  with  a  specialty  In  vocational  education. 

3      3.     It  Is  recommended  that  selection  of  400  awardees  be  repeated 
for  FY'80  and  FY'83. 


-(a)    In  order  to  meet  the  needs  in  all  the  SUtes  for  qualified 
vocational  education  personnel  with  high  potential  to  advance  to  policy 
making  and  leadership  positions  in  vocational  education  4s«<h-as-aMn4slraUr$T 


Suggested  Restatement  for  Sec.  SS2 
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•dMMUan-prdfFans)   the  Coonlssioner  shall  make  available  three-year 
leadership  development  awards  (grants)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
pa» t  only  upon  his  determination  that  students  are  eligible  for  admission 
as  a  graduate  «^tudent  in  an  approved  program  of  higher  education  and— 

'*(A)   persons  selected  for  awards  have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of 
professional  experience  in  vocational  education  or  In  4MiislMa^-lM4«in§, 
the  business-industrial  complex,  or  in  military  technical  training;  or 
In-lNe-ease-ef-'eseareheps  research  experience  in  a  social  science 
peseApeN  which  is  applicable  to  vxatlonal  education,  or  guidance 
and  counseling  which  1s  applicable  to  vocational  education»-ey  and; 
"(B)   persons  receiving  such  awards  are  currently  employed  or  are 
peaseMMy-assMFed  qualified  for  employment  in  vocational  education  and 
have  successfully  completed,  as  a  ainlmum*  a  baeeaUMpeale  master's 
degree  programt-ep  and; 

•(C)   persons  selected  are  reconrneruJed  by  their  employer,  or  others, 
as  having  leadership  potential  In  the  field  of  vocational  education 
,-aM-aFe-eU94b;e-#«p-«^4ss4«fi-as-a-9n^Male-s«iidefil-U-a-^09i'Mi-tf 
MfNeF-edMaf4M-aMW¥e^-ky-lNe-Ciiwi4M4Mei»-iiiidei»-5iib5ef%4efi-4e)r 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  persons  selKted  for  leadership 
development  awards  such  stipends  (Including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  othpr  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their  dependents) 
as  he  wy  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs,  but  not  less  than  $4.400  per 
academic  year  and  $800  per  summer  session,  with  a  dependent  allowance 
of  $600  per  academic  year  and  $100  per  dependent  for  tht  simmer  session. 
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"(2)    The  Conwissioner  shall  (in  addition  to  the  stipends  paid  to 
persons  under  paragraph  (1)  )  make  grants  my  to  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  which  such  person  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study  such  amounts  as  the 
Comnissioner  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  the  prevailing  practices 
under  comparable  federally  supported  programs  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  $3t5W   S4,500  per  academic  year,  and  not  to  exceed  $1  tOOO  for  the  simner 
session,  but  any  amount  charged  such  person  ^or  tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees 
and  deposits  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  payable  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  under  this  subsection.    The  balance  of  funds  left  over,  after 
deductifig  nomal  tuition,  fees,  and  deposits,  shall  revert  to  the  director  of 
the  graduate  program  in  leadership  development  for  vocational  education  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  educational  experience  of  awardees  through 
Internships  and  other  kinds  of  involvement  with  the  active  ongoing  prograg? 
in  vocational  education  in  local  school  districts,  in  State  Departments  of 
Education,   or  In  other  activities  determined  by  the  Director  to  be  appropriate 
as  leadership  experience;  and  to  provide  part-time  assistants  for  the 
Oirector  in  administering  the  leadership  development  program. 

"(c)   The  CoRnissioner  shall  approve  the  vocational  education  leadership 
development  program  of  an  institution  of  higher  education^^  by-lhe-4«s%4t«t4w 
which  has  submitted  an  application,  only  upon  finding  that-- 

"(1)  The  institution  offers  a  eem^rehensive  graduate  program  in  vocatior^l 
education,  at  the  doctoral  level,  with  adequate  supporting  services  and 
disciplines  such  as  education  administration,  guidance  and  counseling, 
research,  and  curriculum  development; 


o 
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(Title  IV,  cont'd) 

"(2)    such  program  is  designed  to  further  substantially  the  objective 
of  improving  vocational  education  through  providing  opportunities  for 
flexible  and  individualized  graduate  training  of  vocational  education 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  and  of  university  level 
vocational  education  teacher  educators  and  researchers; 

''(3)    such  programs  are  conducted  by  a  school  of  graduate  study  in  the 
institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(4)    such  program  is  also  approved  by  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education  in  the  State  where  the  institution  is  located. 

"(d)    In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  qualified  vocational  education  personnel 
such  as  teachers,  a*iinistrators,  supervisors,  an^  researchers,  curriculum 
specialists,  t.'acher  educators,  and  others  in  vocational  education  programs 
in  all  the  Staves,  the  Commissioner  in  carrying  out  this  section  shall 
apportion  leadership  development  awards  equitably  among  the  States^  UMnf 
4n%a-afi«unt-sush-fa6tei>s-as-lhe-Sla%e-s-v0cal4en<^-e4iteal4en-eni>e;;MefltSi 
«»^-%he-4«€4^e««e-ef-yaMth-M!iem^Uy»e«%-*n^-5ehe«»-^f«^«t5-4«-lhe-Sla%eT 

"(e)    Persons  receiving  leadership  awards  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
only  during  such  periods  as  the  Convnissioner  finds  that  they  are  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  devoting  essentially  full -time  to,  study 
or  research  in  the  f'eld  of  vocational  education  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  are  not  engaging  in  gainful  cnployment,  other  than  part-time 


employment  by  such  institution  (or  sanct<oned  by  such  institution)  in  teaching, 
research,  or  sir-l"**-  •-tMties  c improved  by  the  Conwiss loner," 
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FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  IV 

PMT  A   Teac^^e''  Education 

Substantive  data  are  not  available  to  indicate  precisely  the  extent 

to  which  States  have  used  Federal  funds  for  vocational  teacher  education. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  use  estimates  based  upon  the  experience  of  two 

States  (California  and  Ohio)  and  to  generalize  these  data  for  teacher  education 

as  a  whole.    For  teacher  education  (preservice  and  ..iservlce)  California  spent 

$218,  Federal  funds,  per  teacher  for  9,370  teachers  ir  1973-74.    Ohio  spent 

$285,  Federal  funds,  per  teacher  for  5,600  teachers  in  1972-73.    The  Ohio 

program  appears  to  be  more  stabilized,  that  is,  growing  less  rapidly  than 

California,  and  probably  represents  a  better  index  of  the  amount  of  Federal 

funds  expended  for  teacher  education.    The  higher  figure,  $285,  was  applied  to 

national  projected  enrollment  and  rounded  as  follows: 

Estimated  Enrollment 
Preservice  &  Inservice 
Fiscal  Year  Teacher  Education  Funds  Needtd 

1976  194,025  $55,000,000 

1977  214,1^5  61,000,000 

1978  235,200  67,000,000 

1979  258,750  74,000,000 

1980  284,634  81,000,000 
PART  B  Placement  and  FoUowup 

See  p.  77 
PART   C   Student  Sup^rt  Programs 
See  pp.  80  and  82 

PART  D  Leadership  Development  Awards  $5,120,000 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  PGR  VOCATIOIML  EDUCATION 


TtUE  V 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  APPLIED  RESEARCH. 


CURRICULUM.  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS.  AND 


LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 


Thie  TITLE  conaiete  of  ParU  C,  D,  and  I  of  P.L.  $0'S?6,  and  PART 
Sea,  SS3  and  SS4  of  P.L.  90-35. 

Vocational  Bdnoation  need*  ttrong  Fedsral  leadership  vested  in  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  Comieeioner  of  Education.    In  order  to  achieve 
effectiveneee  of  Federal  leadership  thie  TITLE  propoeee  that  projeote  of 
national  eignifioanee  (as  applied  to  Barte  A^B^C^  and  D  of  thie  TITLE) 
0ill  be  under  the  control  of  the  Comtieeioner.  Projecte  of  statewide 
significance  (as  applied  to  Parts  A^B^C,  and  D  of  this  TITLE)  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Sduoation. 

Funds  for  this  titl^  are  to  bs  shared  equally  between  the  Comtissioner 
and  the  States;  SO  psrcent  of  each  PABT  to  the  Cormieeioner  to  fund 
projects  of  Ifational  priority;  and  SO  percent  of  each  PART  allotted  to  the 
States  (on  a  total  population  basis)  to  fund  State  priority  projects. 


Until  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  vocational 
education  had  been  research  starved.    Since  VEA*63  funds.  In  varying 
amounts,  have  been  available  for  research  In  vocational  education.  Research 
projects  funded  under  the  provisions  of  the  vocational  education  Acts  have 
covered  a  wide  range  of  research  endeavor.    Funds  requested  under  this  PART 
place  an  emphasis  upon  applied  types  of  research  that  are  concerned  primarily 
with  goals  that  can  be  replicated  In  States  or  In  local  educational 
institutions. 

In  order  that  vxational  education  programs  and  vocational  education 
opportunities  are  improved;  needs  assessments,  planning,  manpower  Information. 


PART  A 


APPLIED  RESEARCH 
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(Title  V,  cont'd) 

decision  oriented  information,  information  management  systems;  guidance, 
counseling,  plac^nt  and  student  follow  through  services,  instructional 
practices,  and  technology  needed  to  be  produced,  refined,  tested, 
disseminated,  and  diffused  In  order  that  ocational  education  at  th*  State 
and  local  levels  will  be  up-to*date  and  adequately  focuse;^  to  serve  the 
nation's  youth,  especially  the  educationally  disadvantaged  youth. 

**Sec.  131.  (a)  From  50  per  centum  of  the  suns  available  te-eaeh-Slale 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants 

and  contracts  for  projects  of  significance  to  the  nation  w4lh  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private  agencies  and  institution 
State  boards,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  board,  to  local 
educational  an-ncies  in  that  State  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  132. 
except  that  no  grant  may  be  made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency  or 
Inttltution  ,  and  to  provide  support  for  a  national  center  for  research  and 
development  in  vocational  education  outside  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)    The  renaming  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  available  le-eaeh-S*ale 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  used  in  the  State  by  its  State  board 
in  accordance  with  its  State  plan,  (1)  for  paying  yp-te-?6-pei»-ee«tym-6f-the 
the  costs  of  the  State  research  coordination  unit,  and  (2)  for  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  institutions,  and  local  educational  agencies  and  contracts  with  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  to  pay  90-pei»-ee«lMW  ef  the  costs 
of  programs  and  projects  for  (i)  research  and  training  programs,  (ii) 
experimental,  developmental,  or  pilot  programs  and  (ill)  for  diffusion  and 
implementation  activities  deve*epe^-by-sweh-4«s%4%Ml»e«s-a«d-a5e«64es-a«d 
designed  to  meet  the  special  vocational  reeds  of  youths,  particularly  youtii- 
'0  economically  depressed  comnuni ties  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic* 
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or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular 
vocation*!  education  programs  and  4444)   jjh^  the  dissemination  of  Information 
arid  Implementation  of  products  derived  from  the  foregoing  programs  or  from 
research  and  demonstrations  In  the  field  of  vocational  education,  which 
programs  and  projects  have  been  recommended  by  the  State  research  coordination 
unit  or  by  the  State  advisory  council. 

"Uses  of  Federal  Funds 

"Sec.^  132.    The  funds  available  for  grants  and  contracts  under  section 
131  (a)  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)    research  in  vocational  educatlc; 

"(2)    ti»i4«4«5-^»»e^i»am5  national  institutes,  symposia,  or  other 

activities  designed  to  familiarize  persons  involved  in  vocational 

education  with  research  findings  and  successful  pilot  and 

demonstration  projects  in  vo^  ;t1onal  education; 

"(3)    experimental,  developmental,  and  pilot  programs  and  projects 

designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  research  findings; 

"(4)    demonstration  and  dissemination  projects; 

"(5)  the-deve4epmeM«-ef-Aew-v»€a«46na;-e^Heat4en-eui*i*4ett;at-ai^ 

diffusion  of  information  and  products;  and 
"(6)    projects  In  the  development  of  new  careers  and  occupations, 
such  .JS-~ 

"(A)    research  and  experimental  projects  designed  to  identify 
new  careers  In  such  fields  as  mental  and  physical  health, 
crime  prevention  and  correction,  welfare,  education, 
municipal  services,  child  care,  and  recreation  requiring  less 
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training  than  professional  positions  and  to  delineate  within 
such  careers  roles  with  the  potential  for  advancement  from 
level  to  another; 

"(B)    training  and  developmcr.t  projects  designed  to  demonstrdte 
and  diffuse  improved  methods  of  securing  the  involvement, 
cooperation,  and  ccrnmitment  of  both  the  public  ar>d  private 
sectors  toward  the  end  of  achieving  greater  coordination  and 
more  effective  implementation  of  programs  for  the  emplo^ent 
of  persons  in  the  fields  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
including  programs  to  prepare  professional s( including 
administrators)  to  work  effectively  with  aides;  and 
"(C)   projects  to  evaluate  the  operation  of  programs  for  the 
training,  development,  and  utilization  of  ^bM6-sei»v4ee>a44esT 
pai»44eHUi»ly4he4i*-effeeUveRess-4R-pp«¥444iif-s«U$f«eUiiy 
w6)»li-eMH^4eRee$-«R4-4R-iiiee%4R9-^M4e-Ree^9  vocational  education. 

"Appl ications 

"Sec.  133.    (a)   A  grant  or  contract  under  section  131(a)  may  be  made 
upon  application  to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time  or  time**,  in  such  ff.anner, 
and  containing,  or  accompanied  by,  such  Information  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary.    Such  application  shall  contain-- 

''(l)   a  description  of  the  nature,  duration,  purpose,  and  plan 

of  the  project; 

"(2)    the  H^al if ications  of  the  principal  staff  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  project;  and 

"(3)   a  detailed  justification  of  the  amount  of  qi*ant  funds 
requestedt^ 
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"{a]    The  CcnwTssTcnef-  mj  tcz  izcr-v*  i-^  tjc'*:^:*Dr  u»-t^'  suet 
appbcJtKn  »»ds  fieen  -e^^aipei      i  ZATti'  r*  tij»*'-t,£  «<ti:  t-t  nrt  enr'c^vees 
of  t.ne  Fetlera!  Gcvennient. 

'-i/meTU 

"Sec.  134.    'fT^n  trre  iincun:  ':r  r  tru       cii'-t^-tcts  unae»' 

section  131  {a),  tne  lamt'ss'zn^  5.?a*'        ^  f+;r  t?:"--tr:  mm-c^^  tne 

appro vetl  pursuant  :c  <<jcf^n  *}J  ' 

Sec    135.  .i'    '^e**';  i.^'i  '^ly^i*  li^K'Tf:  :^  :»*  t;»r*-:>p*'-itec 
$40,OCOtCCG  for  -.'re  yc'Tu  :w        Tt.  S^,.^y,33:  the 

fTscal  year  en'*  ;une  :C.  T".  S-^.XC.'CC  "^^^  *^ytf  '^^£.:^^  encng 
June  30 >  $52.:CC.:CC  "^zr       ^'i::y         fTc*Tt£  JiJ^tf  3:.  T?,  ^n:! 

S56»GCC.CCC  *'jr  t^e  '  •  ici '  ,<'H*  »tc'^  Jirtg  B;.  'P*;;. 
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PART  B 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


"Sec.  191  (a)    The  Congress  finds  that  curriculum  development  Is 
complicated  by  the  diversity  of  occupational  objectives;  variations  due  to 
geography;  differences  in  educational  levels  and  types  of  programs;  and  by 
the  wide  range  of  occupations  which  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
agriculture,  food  processing  and  preparation,  trades  and  industry, 
distribution  and  marketing,  technical,  public  service,  health  services, 
business,  and  office  occupations.    It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  enable  the  Comnissloner  to  provide  appropriate  assistance  to  State  a«4 
educational  agencies  In  the  development  of  currlculums  for  new  and 
changing  occupations,  and  to  coordinate  Improvements  In,  and  dissemination  of, 
existing  curriculum  materlalsr  to  provide  assistance  to  national  vocational 
education  curriculum  centers,  to  conduct  special  curriculun  projects  In 
selected  school  districts,  and  to  sponsor  national  curriculum  workshops  and 
symposia;  and  to  enable  the  States  to  provide  attention  to  instete  curriculun 
needs  in  vocational  education  for  ongoing  and  expafidlnq  vocational  education 
programs.. 

-(b)   Ihere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $?,9OOt099-#er-*H<»-*4$€a^ 
year-e«^*ng-Jy«e-39,-»9S9,-an4-$»0,eW,0W-*ef-lHe-*4$ea»-yeaf-ei»^4«g-g««e 
39,-»979t  $20.000>000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3C.  1976.  and  an  equal_ 
amount  each  year  thereafter  Including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1980 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this -Mo^kKK-  part. 


(Tttl«  cotit'4) 

suftsectTcn  ib'  s.it"  3€  iS«  rie  laarss^untr  irtar  rjirsu  Ta-im  ♦'  tr  rt» 
approprtate  Scats  i^emi'w  ma  r»  Iti'cnt    :jwk:  i«t;:«  p-aTC*  ^  xi- 

contracts  m^*J\  C3''eges  :r  in^vipr^- v«is.  c^a^^s  ^Jsns.  btc  itrri--  Mtxr  i:  ir 
nonprofft  ar^vats  s^enc'es  ino  •rTsc:utraTr£,  ir  z^rcr'sirzB  •-rt  luxr  i:  ir 
private  agenc'«s,  ir^n  •    fcrrs ,  ir  *rt<r '^iCurrs— 

*'A;    to  :r'jn:ts       je»»«M:aW5Tr  tn«  r-ss^-Twrim  rr  vnrjTinnt* 
saucat-cn  Lur^^CMm  wtar-a's  *Tr  isa  rr  ^afcrt-i^c  nr.:uttirrinm " 
suajects,  -nc'iia'nq  :ar-*'cj*y«s  -tt  io»  urz  zrmrz'M^  nr^uuiiTiont' 

" ' 3  *'Tr  i^ani'm  *i-  iwi — igi  ^  tift  ihm>wi  ■>  t' 

*qcit"cnt' .  ^^-ca'  jttucat'trr. 

'  C    to  :3cr-i-na:a  f^'arts  rr  rne  n  rns  n-'fiaD^^rim  rr 

cur'*-cut«  Mta^*a"3  inc  ^t^cap!  rar-^nt:  ir  roj — izi  lui 

itCiT'a's  iv4  "4c'4  a  j"    jccuiat:t3w    •'h- i£ 
"'3'    to  sur-*ey  :ur—cu"L«  wrar-a  3  irrotcar  2>«  rrrtw  ypen;  tcj 

9cveni«f!t,  -nc  iC-'W  r^e  J«sMr-3t!TC  if  3if*^ffns* 
■*  E'    to  iva'aata  *cca:-cna  -lac-Tn^o    «aicat-im  rur~  is 
natsr-a'-s  mc  tne--  isa<  m 

to  :ri'T  2<^cnni!'    t  roi'^-uti  ^         -laJwyTJ".  an; 
*  3     to  :r^s4ra  :adCT<r's  inc  «»"rt"str^czr^   tt        izst  rr 
tur-*cu'jB  MTya'a  »*'S'ggga  inagr  it .5  airmn*' ^* 

!5e  3Tstr'5utac  -.3  rte  :U-s<    :n  i  -jo    jgai  grmt  ifci  ^    t:       uk«  ^< 
tne  States  '■'or  "rstJtg  «GC3'.-!jna    a-ucif  u-n  rar-'cg  jg  myn 
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"(2)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  *curr1culu«>ilef4eUA  means 
i  oUn  for  i  teaching/learning  proqraw  which  Includes  objectives,  subject 
Bitter  content,  learning  experiences  end  teaching  strategies,  teaching  aids. 
and  weans  of  evaluation.  iiialer4eU-e«M4i%4M-«*-«-«*'*««-«*-«««^*»-*«-"^*^ 

4et4fne4-*«-p«Hrt-H'i*»»i  Curriculum  Materials  Include  curriculum  guides 
for  teachers  and  administrators,  and  student  materials  for  learning  situations 
^n  vocational  education  programs  to  prepare  students  for  employment  at  the 
entry  level  or  to  upgrade  occupational  competencies  of  those  previously  or 
presently  employed  In  any  occupational  field." 

"(b)   HotwIthsUndInq  anv  other  provision  of  law,  unless  hereafter 
enacted  expressly  In  llmlUtlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  funds 
available  la-6aMi49i4aner  pursuant  to  subsection  M  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.JL 
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:^nftT  C 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRMS  AND  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  141.    The  Congress  finds  th«t  It  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
continuing  seriously  high  level  of  ^outh  un«iploy»ent  by  developing  s)cans 
for  giving  the  same  kind  of  attentioft  as  is  now  giver  ts  the  college 
preparation  needs  of  those  young  persons  who  go  on  lo  college,  to  the 
preparation  needs  of  the  two  out  of  three  young  persons  who  end  their 
education  at  or  before  completion  of  the  secondary  level,  too  many  of  wt>c» 
face  long  and  bitter  months  of  job  hunting  or  marginal  work  after  leaving 
school.    The  purposes  of  this  part,  therefore,  are  to  stimulate,  dwonstrate 
and  diffuse  through  Federal  financial  support,  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge 
between  school  and  earning  a  living  for  young  people,  who  are  still  m 
school,  who  have  left  school  either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping  out,  or 
who  are  in  postseconda ry  programs  of  volitional  preparation,  and  to  promote 
cooperation  between  public  education  and  marpower  agencies. 

"Authorization  of  Grants  and  Contracts 

"Sec.  142.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$*^WO,Q«O.fer.|ht-l45ia;.yeaf.eiid4n5.Jiine.ae,.49«9,-$«?,0go,W«-#fr.«he- 
#4sea;.yeaf-efid4fif-J«Me-Mi-;9;Oi-afid-(7SidMiOM  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976,  $30.000^000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 
$40>000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978^  $50.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1979.  and  $7^^000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1980  f«r-each-«|.the*tw«-$Miteed4*g-f4ssa;-yeafs-le-eMte}»-*^-%««i4$$^9flef 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
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P«f4#4f-»t*iMt-ifft^4m-U-lli«*i'-WH^«**t-»e«4«-#fi'-iM4tUMt-ii»i 

242^Frf»-l)it.r«4Mtf-t#-«M>i-Mii»-lht-6iWi4««4twi'-«MU-iUM«lt 
|2W,W©-lt-»;ifh.Slilt.4tiiftH-«»^M-^«v4^t4-ffi'-4R-H«'M«M«-4*^^v«'^-»»« 
,l«U.4R.t^4l4fH-iUt««l«-l»-««»h-«Mh.SUIt-in-i^«t-w«»**h-^"-«^*-*«^ 
Ml4f-lt-iny-rM4dMt-t#-t«th-r«M4n<tF.*t.|He-H^4il4tn-He<-*^*««««-*« 
ii4iitlt««,.^l»i-4i»«;Mt«vt,-4ii-|M-SUlt-kc*f«-U-IH*-p»pi*Ul4««.t*-M«>i-«|W 

-{c)   Fro«  50  per  centum  of  the  $«s  illotted  te-Mth-SU%e  for  the 
purposes  of  this  p*rt,  the  Co«ii1ss1oner  Is  wthorlzed  to  -ike  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  SUte  boards  or  local  educational  agencies  for  the  pirpose 
of  stimulating  and  assisting  In  the  development,  establlshiwnt,  and  operation 
of  programs  or  projects  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  perl  PAJT^ 
The  C«Blss1oner  also  My  ■i»kef-4n.wieh.Wa»e.4reiii.aMh-*-i*f  grants  to  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  when  such 
grants  or  contracts  will  »ike  aN-eftpe«4aUy  significant  contribution  to 
•tuining  the  objectives  of  this  p^ftr  PART, 

-(d)   T:ie.SUte-beardHMy-Me-ihe-MM4n4in  From  50  per  centum  of  such 
SUBS  AUnttPd  to  this  PART  the  SUte  board  may  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
institutions,  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
institutions  including  business  and  indistrial  concerns,  upon  such  terms  and 
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conditions  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  with  Us  State 
plan  ippF«ve4-p«rsiiaiil-l«.9eel4M.;23,  as  It  determines  will  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  developnent,  estall Ishment,  and  operation  of  exonplary  and 
Innovative  occupational  education  programs  or  projects  designed  to  serve  as 
models  for  use  In  vocational  education  programs. 

"Uses  of  Funds 

"Sec.  143.  (a)  Grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  part  may  be  made, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  pay 
all  •r-part  of  the  cost  uf— 

•(1)  planning  and  developing  ex«nplary  demonstration  and  diffusior. 
programs  or  projects  such  as  those  described  in  paragraph  (2),  or 
-(2)  establishing,  operating  or  evaluating  exemplary  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  141,  and  to 
broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youths,  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or 
other  handicaps,  which  programs  or  projects  may,  among  others,  include- 
"(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  with  the  broad  range  of  occupations  for  which 
special  skills  are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  in 
such  occupations; 

"(B)  programs  or  projects  for  students  providing  educational 
experiences  through  work  during  the  school  year  or  in  the  simmeri 
"(C)  programs  or  proJecU  for  inUnsive  occupational  guidance^aiid 
counsel ing^^  placement  and  follow^ through  during  the  last  years  of 
school  and  for  initial  job  placanent; 
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"(0)  programs  or  projects  designed  to  broeden  or  improve  vocitlonel 
^.education  currlculuns; 
"(E)  exchanges  of  personnel  between  schools  and  other  agencies, 
Institutions,  or  organizations  participating  in  activities  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  including  Mnpower  agencies  and 
industry; 

"(F)  programs  or  projects  for  young  workers  released  from  their 
Job5  on  a  part-time  basis  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
educational  att«iinment;  and 

"(6)  programs  or  projects  at  the  secondary  level  to  motivate  and 
provide  preprofessional  preparation  for  potential  teachers  for 
vocational  education. 
"(b)(1)   A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to  this  part  may  be  made  only  if  the 
Commissioner  Is  in  the  case  of  grants  or  contracts  made  by  him,  or  the  SUU 
board,  in  the  case  of  grants  or  contracts  made  by  it,  determines— 
"(A)  that  effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  by  grantees  and 
contractors  to  coordinate  the  development  and  operation  of  other  programs 
and  projects  carried  cut  under  grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
part,  with  the  appropriate  SUte  plan,  and  with  other  public  and  privaU 
programs  having  the  same  or  similar  purposes; 

"(B)  that  to  the  extent  consisUnt  with  the  mm*er  jf  5fudents  enrolled 
in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  edjcational 
needs  are  of  the  type  which  the  program  or  project  involved  is  to  meet, 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  participation  of  such  students;  and 
"(C)  that  effective  policies  and  procedures  will  be  adopted  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  part  will  not  be 
commingled  with  State  or  local  funds. 
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"(2)  The  amount  ivallable  to  i  SUU  pursuant  to  section  142(d) 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to 
the  Sute  plan  approved  under  section  123  [P.L.  90-576],  for  paying  all 
of  the  cost  of  programs  described  in  section  142(d)  and  section  143(a) 
during  that  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
•*(3)  No  grant  or  contract  (other  than  a  grant  or  contract  with  a  State 
board)  shall  be  made  by  the  CoMnlssloner  under  section  142(c)  with 
respect  to  any  program  or  project  unless  such  program  or  project  has 
been  submitted  to  the  SUte  board  In  the  SUte  In  which  It  Is  to  be 
conducted  and  has  ne«-beeii-44Mpf|ieve4  been  coBwented  on  by  the  SUte 
board  within  sixty  days  of  such  submission  or  within  such  longer  period 
of  time  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine  pursuant  to  regulations. 
"(4)  NotwIthsUndIng  any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  hereafter 
enacted  expressly  In  HmlUtlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
funds  available  to  the  CoMlssloner  and  to  the  state  board  pursuant 
to  section  142(c)  shall  remain  available  until  expended." 
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PART  0 


'*EXCHANCE-PR«RAMSv  INSTITUTES,  AND  iNSERVKE  LEADERSHIP  EDUCATION 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACMERSv-SUPERViMRSv-MORUNATORSv 
AN0  ADMINISTRATORS.  EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS^  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  GROUPS. 


**Sec.  553.  (a)  Frow  fifty  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  PART 
the  CoMDlssloner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  coatracts-U'Slale-^r^it-at 
^tf4fie^-4R-lht-VMal4eMl-C4Meal4fR«Atl-ef-;9Mv  to  pay  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  cooperative  arrangcnents  concerning  leadership  development  #er-INe-li»a4Mii9- 
•r-rt4ra4R4iM|-a#  for  experienced  vocational  education  personnel  such  as  teatNerif 
teacher  educators,  administrators,  •Mper¥4ieriv-aN4-eeefd4Naleri,  and  other 
personnel  wtw)  can  4n-erder-le  strengthen  vocational  education  programs 
supported  by  this  pai*^  Act.  an<-lhe-e^4w4i»ra»4ew-e#-»ehee^i-e##ei>4ng 
vefal4ena^-edMeal4eRT  Such  cooperatlvt  arrangoients  may  be  with  any  ke^Men 
••Nee^i-ef#er4ii9-¥eea«4eM^  educational  Institution  or  agency;  or  with  aM 
private  businesses,  er  Industry,  or  other  commercial  enterprises,  or  w4«N 
accomplished  directly  by  the  SUte  board.  e«Her-ediMa«4eiial-4Nit4lii«4eiia 
44M;Md4ii9-lhe»e-#er-llie-Kan44ea9M*«^-^«^*K^*A*)v 

**{b)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  may  be  used  for  projects 
and  activities  such  as-- 

8U)-ejtelian9e-e#-¥eea«4eiia^-edeea«4en-leaeNers-and-elNei»-iUff 

memberi-w4lh-sk4lled-leeNN4e4aNi-er-iyper¥4iers-4N-4ndysli>y-44R 

elMd4ngHiy|yal-amn9«MRU-#er-p«»eaef¥4ii9-emfUy»eN«-and 

rel4rcmeRl-sUlysv-and-elher-emp;e>«eRl-kene#4l»-dyr4R9-«Ne-pei»4ed 

ef-eNeKange^v-afid-lhe-d<¥eUpneRl-aiid-eperae4eR-e#-teepera«4¥e 

^pe§rams-4ii¥e^¥4ng-peF4e^i-e#-leaaN4^-4n-»eKeeJs-pre¥4d4nf-¥eea. 
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•l^€^«-|MM4i-«i>.^4vale.«N.^«>iiMl-i>c;aie^-U.|Kc-«MMetl^llti> 

U<lfhl-4R-«Mh-H)lMH 

^.leadership  development  progriBS  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  professional  development  and  undersUndIng  of  persons 
concerning  the  relationships,  functions,  and  needs  of  vocational 
education  orograws  within  the  context  of  the  nation's  total  education 
effort;  particular  attention  Is  to  be  paid  to  educational  oroblqns 
Identified  as  national  or  regional  In  scope;  and 

«(2)-4Rse«»v4«».;f*a4MAf.^ii«fiiaM-#ei>-vt€al4eM;.edMal4en-«eaahet>t 

aM-elh€i>-tUf#-Mn^«.U.4ai^#ve-lhe-^aMly-e#.4MlrMl4§fiv 

SM|Mrv4«4env-aM-adto4M«lMl4en-ef.vMa«4eM;-edMal4en.^f«fNM$-aM- 

"(2)   short-terw  Institutes,  workshops,  sywposlt.  or  other  training 
activities  designed  to  focus  attention  of  vocational  education  policy 
Pikers  upon  national  social,  econowlc.  and  mlucatlonal  Issues  and 
priorities  to  iwprove  the  leadership  quellflcatlons  of  such  persons 
to  Integrate  effective  vocational  education  proqraws  Into  the 
educational  experience  of  all  persons;  and  lono^tem  Institutes  for 
highly  selected,  and  high  adilnlstratlve  leveK  policy  makers 
Including  vocational  educators.  SUte  board  regmbers  and  sUff.  local 
school  board  members  and  sUff  (urban  and  rural),  and  represenUtlves 
of  business.  Industry,  and  the  public  at  large;  and 
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•M-4iiseFV  4 1  e- m  4  n  4^9- ^rtfPMit  -  tv  ^ptiM  Is-il  es  49  nc4- It- 4iR^Mve 

llie-^MMf4t«l4tM-tf-^tfiMS-efiltf4ii9-aM-pe«nlep4n9-lhe-f4e4il-tf 

VM«l4tM;-e4MC<l4tnY-tiftcH-I^I^^Mti^iHMy-ntt-be-Mse4-fep-6M4- 

Mi*ii-ft>ii^As4«v-wtPkihf^s-tP-ctnfepevMei-Mnless-INese-«pe-H^^~*^ 
•-ctnt4nv4R9-^ft9PMi-t^-4MeFv4tt-tP-^Ptfcrv4tc-lP«4ff4n9.^ 

"(3)   national  leadership  developnent  Inttitutes  and  workshops  for 
teacher  educators,  coordinators,  supervisors,  administrators,  and 
other  selected  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  developing  procedures 
and  standards  pertaining  to  leadership  development  and  other 
matters  that  affects  program  growth;  and 

"(4)   National  resource  panel (s).  funded  through  one  or  more  States, 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  Identify  national  priorities,  to  coordinate 
and  train  directors  of  funded  activities,  to  Identify  exemplary 
components  of  leadership  training  activities,  to  be  a  source  of 
technical  asslsunce  as  requested  by  the  States  or  the  Coawlssloner. 
and  to  annually  review  the  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  section;  the  members  of  the  national  resource  panel (s) 
would  be  recommended  by  the  State  boards  and  by  the  Coiwilssloner 
and  would  serve  on  a  rotating  basis  and  report  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(c)   Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  PART  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  States,  on  a  population  basis,  to  be  used  by  the  State ,^ 
nd.  or,  for  the  State  to  contrac*  with  or  make  grants  to  Institutions  or 
groups  within  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  leadership  programs 
for  local  and  regional  directors  of  vocational  education,  educational 
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><k1n1strit1on  personnel.  1oci1  boards  of  ■ducatlon.  ind  selected  SUte 
staff;  the  SUte  board  shall  Include  In  Its  statewide  pUn  procedures  for 
accowpllihlmi  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  (d)  A  grant  or  contract  way  be  made  under  this  section  only  upon 
application  to  the  Cowilssloner  or  the  SUte  board  at  such  time  or  times 
and  contalnl  g  such  Information  as  he  the  Cownlssloner  or  the  State  board 
deems  necessary.    Neither  the  Commissioner  nor  the  State  board  shall  not 
approve  an  application  unless  It— 

"(1)   sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out  one  or  more  projects  or 
activities  which  meet  the  requlranents  of  subsections^  (b)  or  (c).  and 
provides  forsuch  methods  of  adilnistratlon  as  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(2)   sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  to  the  extent  practicable.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
woi'^-«  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections,  (b)  or  (c),  and  In  no  case 
supplant  such  funds; 

"(3)   provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  section;  and 
"(4)   provides  for  makfng  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  the  Coflnlss loner  or  the  State  board  may  require  to  carry 
out  h4s  their  functions  under  this  section,  and  for  keeping  such  records 
ana  '^r  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the-6emm4ss4«Aep  they  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 
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*(e)   HotwIthsUndlng  anv  other  provisions  of  Uw.  unless  heretfter 
enacted  expressly  in  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  PART,  funds 
available  pursuant  to  Section  555  shall  rewain  •vaiUble  until  expended. 

■45e«T-SS4T.-*«-a^av4n5-%Fa4Mn5-a«d-deveUp«efi%-pFe§Fa»«-#aF-v»«a%4aM; 
e^ii«al*ai»-peFWii«^,-%He.C«iia4»i*afieF.ihaU-f4ve-$|M«*a*-«aM4deM%4w-%a 
pftfFaais-*A4ah-aFe-de$4§fied.U-#aii4»4aF4ie-%eaeh«F$-w4%h-fiew-ayFF4ayUF 
M%er4a^9-4n-vMa%4fM)-eduaa%4anT 

"Sec.  555.    There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part, 
%lia-iMii-a#-$ahW<h09P-r'aF-lhe-#4»aaWw-«^*»5-J»"»*-Wt-^9Mt-«»^the 

sun  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  anding  June  30,  W9  1976,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  including  fiscal  year  1980. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDI N6  FY '76 

TITLE     t     6»ner«1  Provlslonj 

0      WCVE  $24,815,844  1.6« 

0  P1ann1n9 

TITLE   n     fVfvoc«t1on»1  Education  $59,635,000  4.0X 


TITLE  in     Vocational  Education  Proqra 


0  Secondary 

0  Postsecondary 

0  Adult  $842,500,000  55.9X 

0  Student  Organizations 

0  Private  Non-profit 


TITLE   IV     Proqrw  Services 


Teacher  Education 

P1ac«Mfit  I  FoUomjp  $466,030,000  30.9X 

Student  Support  (61,9%  for 

Leadership  Awards  $tud9nt  tupport) 


TITLE    V     r.gSMrch  and  Other 


0  Applied  Research 

0  Curriculw  $115,000,000  7.6X 

0  Excnplary  PrograM 

0  Leadership  Prograns 


TOTAL  $1 . 507 , 980 ,844  1 00. OX 
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The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  talked 
about  the  flow  and  the  pool.  We  would  hope  that  through  vocational 
education  we  can  stop  the  flow  of  the  unemployed  an  I  underemployed 
people  of  this  Nation  into  the  pool. 

We  know  that  Federal  fundinp:  for  vocational  education  has  a  magic 
effect  because  it  has  caused  State  and  local  expenditures  to  increase. 
For  every  $1,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  Federal  money  that  has  hwu  ap- 
propriated the  States  and  local  communities  have  appropriated  and 
provided  $5  in  expenditures. 

Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  Federal  money  we  see  a  pro- 
portionate amount  still  taking  place  in  the  State  and  local  money.  If 
the  Congress  was  to  match  the  State  and  local  moneys,  the  Congress 
would  have  had  to  appropriate  $2.2  billion  in  1972. 

Chairman  Pkhkins.  Tk>  you  mean  by  that.  Mn  Burkett,  that  if  we 
matched  all  of  the  funds  that  the  States  and  local  agencies  were  put- 
ting into  vocational  education,  the  expenditure  of  the  Government 
would  l)c  over  $2  billion  ? 

Dr.  Burkett.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  are  having  at  the  moment  is  that  voca- 
tional ed-ication  is  not  available  to  all  people.  We  have  made  a  fan- 
tastic  growth  in  the  numbers  of  institutions  that  provide  vocational 
education,  but  the  growth  has  not  kept  uj)  with  the  need. 

To<lay  there  are  approximately  2,000  institutions  that  have  a  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level.  That 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  small  high  schools  that  have  one 
or  two  programs.  We  are  speaking  primarily  of  the  area  schools.  We 
are  speaking  of  those  that  have  a  rather  large  vocational  program,  five 
or  more,  as  defined  in  the  1968  act. 

There  are  1,7,56  technical  institutes  and  community  colleges,  with  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  enrollments  in  vocational  education. 

Enrollment  figures  show  that  58  out  of  every  1,000  total  population 
are  enrolled  in  vocational  education.  This  is  remarkable  progress.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  T^bor  statistics  show  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 17  million  people  who  are  currently  unemployed  or  under 
employed.  .  . 

Perhaps  more  of  the  17  million  could  benefit  from  job  trammg  pro- 
gram* in  vocational  education.  The  changing  concepts  of  vocational 
education  find  the  way  these  programs  are  perceived  by  people  make 
it  an  opportune  time  for  vocational  education  to  assume  a  greater  role 
in  our  numan  resource  development. 

Ijocal  and  State  governments  are  seeking  direction  and  support  from 
the  Federal-State  partnerrJiip  so  that  they  can  impact  on  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  problems  found  in  the  communities. 

Business,  industry,  and  labor  are  seeking  the  assistance  of  vocational 
education  to  solve  their  manpower  needs.  It  is  an  economic  fact  that 
vocational  graduates  are  removed  from  welfare  and  strengthen  the  tax 
base  of  government. 

For  the?e  reasons,  vocational  education  is  becoming  more  attractive 
to  government,  business  and  industry. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  the  dropout  problem  in  our  schools, 
particularly  the  high  schools.  Twenty  five  percent  of  the  fifth  grade 
school  population  in  1904  left  school  prior  to  graduating  in  1972. 
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In  addition  to  kocpinp  these  students  in  school  with  job  training,  we 
must  seek  those  already  out  of  school  and  provide  adequate  incentive 
for  tl  em  to  enrol!  in  adult  vocational  proprrams. 

The  prime  reason  for  adult  vocational  education  is  to  prepan?  people 
for  employment  or  to  sup{)lement  their  education  for  economic  or 
social  improvement.  We  estimate  that  there  is  a  need  to  expand  our 
present  enrollment  by  an  additional  lOOjH'H)  voimir  adults  in  supnle- 
mentary  and  preparatory-  programs  in  1976. 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  will  be  done  throuofh  our  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions. By  1980,  it  is  feasible  to  expect  program  growth  to  exceed 
200,000  over  the  present  enrollment  in  the  adult  and  postsecondary. 

In  order  to  do  this,  complete  program  and  outreach  ser\nces  must  be 
available  to  young  unemployed  or  underemployed  adults. 

V\  e  have  not  really  done  too  much  in  an  outreach  effort  in  vocational 
education.  We  have  taken  those  who  come  to  our  doors.  We  feel  that  it 
IS  time  new  that  vocational  education  can  provide  an  outreach  pro<''rani 
ofsomekmd. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  ways  we  can  serve  the  outreach  effort  is  to 
provide  ronie  kind  of  student  support  programs.  This  we  have  had  in 
a  limited  way,  of  course,  in  the  1968  amendments  with  the  work-studv 
program.  It  has  been  quite  beneficial. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  think  of  new  ways,  >rr.  Chairman,  that  wp  can 
provide  .sonio  kind  of  outreach  effort  and  support  for  those  people, 
particularly  the  disadvantaged  adults,  who  cannot  attend  vocational 
proirrams. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  residential  schools.  Your  foresight  in  placing  that  in  the  196^ 
amendments  of  the  1963  act  was  great.  However,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  really  put  those  into  operation.  There  are  some  few  States  that 
nr©  using  State  moneys  and  special  moneys  they  can  get  from  other 
souives  to  provide  some  residential  facilities. 

V^J^^^^  States  that  people  cannot  iret  to  vocational  e<hication 
and  they  could  not  afford  to  build  these  institutions  looallv.  Wo  have 
certain  occupational  areas  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have'more  than 
one  or  two  programs  perhaps  in  n  State. 

For  that  reason,  wp  need  to  use  residential  schools.  We  also  have 
many  yomig  people  that  it  would  be  \Mter  to  get  them  oiit  of  tlieir 
home  environment  in  some  kind  of  a  residential  facility. 

We  hope  that  you  will  rrivo  due  consideration  airnin  to  the  residential 
school  concept  and  hope  the  Congress  will  see  nt  in  the  future  to  pro- 
vide some  financial  assistance. 

NV.v  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  few  moments  in  talking  to  you 
about  some  of  the  things  that  we  think  will  help  in  strenirthenintr 
vocational  ediication.  These  concepts  are  in  the  present  act.  ^ 

We  think  that  perhaps  by  rewordinir  and  chanpnir  the  act  a  little 
bit  we  ran  strenorthen  these  concepts.  First,  of  course,  is  strenirthenins 
the  nlanning.  You  have  called  for  a  State  plan  in  past  pieces  of 
legislation. 

State  plans  have  In^en  primarilv  n  conformance  doounit  nt,  tnunn-  to 
meet  the  niles  and  regulations  established  bv  the  U.S.  Office  of  EdiTc-v 
tion. 
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Mr.  Radclifte.  Mr.  Burkett,  excuse  me.  At  that  point  I  would  like 
to  ask.  when  you  say  the  Stati*  plans  have  been  primarily  a  conformance 
document,  do  you  view  the  act  as  treating  it  primarily  as  a  compliance 
document,  or  is  that  the  way  it  has  been  treated  administratively  by 
State  directors  and  by  U.S.  Office  of  Education  because  I  think  there 
may  be  an  important  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  requirements 
of  the  act  and  the  way  the  act  has  been,  in  fact,  curritd  out  or  not 
carried  out  f 

Dr.  BuRKEiT.  The  State  plan,  as  I  am  going  to  try  to  desciibo  it, 
should  reallv  be  a  document  that  would  be  the  j^iide  for  States  in  ihe 
conduct  of  their  programs.  However,  as  the  legii:lation  has  been  imple 
mented  there  were  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  that  has  really  taken  it  away  from  an  operational  document 
into  more  of  a  conformance  document  and  the  State  directors  have 
had  to  conform  to  those  rules  and  regulations  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  them. 

It  could  well  be  an  operational-planning  document  but  it  is  not  be- 
ing administered  as  such  at  the  present  time.  Most  States  do  have  an 
operational  plan  that  sometimes  does  not  necessarily  conform  to  the 
conforming  document  that  is  sent  to  the,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I  think  at  this  point  I  should  stop  and  let  my  cohort,  Dr.  Francis 
Tuttle,  who  is  a  State  director,  respond  to  that  question. 

Dr.  TmxK.  I  think  at  the  outset  or  up  until  the  last  couple  of  years 
we  were  not  able  to  really  use  the  *  ate  plan  as  a  planning  docu- 
ment in  our  State  because  of  the  into<i>retation  placed  by  the  Office  of 
Education  didn't  allow  us  to  expand  on  all  of  the  things  we  were  doing 
in  the  State. 

Because  of  some  insistence  from  the  States  and  some  interpretation 
from  your  staff,  we  have  noticed  a  relaxation  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
in  what  we  could  put  in  the  State  plan. 

Our  own  State  plan,  at  least  in  Oklahoma,  has  become,  a  better 
planning  document  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  more  especially  the 
past  year. 

Dr.  BrRKETT.  We  would  concede  that  a  State  plan  should  not  only 
include  what  is  going  on  in.  say,  the  public  r:hools  of  that  State  but 
would  take  into  consideration  all  other  educational  aid  training  pro- 
grams so  that  the  vocational  educators  would  know  how  different 
tarpet  groups  are  being  impacted  upon  in  meeting  the'r  \'ocational 
(raming  needs. 

We  feel  that  somebody  has  to  take  that  responsibility  and  the  State 
hoards  of  vocational  education  need  to  take  it. 

In  defining  vocational  education  and  what  should  l)e  included  in 
that  plan  there  is  an  ex^  llent  definition,  of  course,  in  the  1?^"^^  act. 
There  perhaps  could  be  some  improvements  in  that,  including  a  few- 
more  phrases.  We  have*  on  page  10  of  the  prepared  testimony,  stated 
a  definition  of  vocational  education  and  made  a  few  additions.  For 
example,  vocational  education  conducted  in  private  nonprofit  and 
proprietary  under  contract  with  State  boards  should  be  included  in  the 


We  should  include  \ho9e  subjects  that  sometimes  a»-e  not  referred  to 
as  vocational  education,  such  as  allied  health  and  service  occupations, 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  and  student  organizations. 
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We  think  that  the  plan  should  include,  as  well,  the  followup  respon- 
sibilities a!ul  how  these  are  to  he  carried  out.  There  should  be  a  strong 
leadership  development  pro<rrani  put  into  tlie  State  plan. 

One  of  the  problems  we  face  in  vocational  education  in  this  country 
is  the  Met  that  there  are  several  people  doing  the  job  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation. By  "several  people"  I  mean  several  agencies  of  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

We  have  instances  in  some  of  our  large  cities  where  there  are  as 
many  as  15  or  20  agencies  all  doing  essentially  the  same  program. 
They  may  be  recruiting  the  same  group  of  people. 

I  was  told  at  one  time  that  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  for  example, 
there  were  2fi  agencies  all  recruitin<r  from  the  same  group  of  people. 
There  is  a  need,  tlirough  the  planning  process,  to  provide  better  co- 
ordination so  that  we  are  not  running  over  each  other  in  trying  to 
con(hict  the  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  planning  process 
and  see  if  there  is  some  wi\v  we  can  strengthen  it  if  we  are  to  rewiile 
the  new  legislation. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  have  talked  with  this  committee  about 
on  several  occasions  is  the  need  for  strong  national  leadership.  It  was 
tlirough  the  foresight  of  this  committee  that  you  established  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Although  this  is  on  the  books,  really,  that  legislation  has 
never  been  fully  implemented. 

We  have  nianv  positions  that  have  not  been  filled.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  number  of  vocational  education  people  in  the 
Office  of  Education  and  we  feel  that  perhaps  this  should  be  looked  at 
in  terms  of  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  services  that 
thev  «^hould  be  rendering. 

On  page  11  and  12,  particularly  at  the  bottom  of  page  11  and  on 
page  12,  we  have  enumerated  what  we  think  to  he  some  of  the  kinds  of 
services  that  should  come  from  the  F.S.  Office  of  Education.  Many  of 
these  are  not  being  rendered  at  this  time. 

Another  thing  that  we  feel  is  a  national  center  outside  of  govern- 
ment that  we  can  turn  to  to  sret  the  kind  of  services  needed,  such  as 
research,  curriculum  development  and  services  to  the  State  agencies 
that  they  mi<rht  need  in  order  to  improve  and  expand  their  program. 

We  have  had  such  rentei*s..  They  have  been  gi-adually  deteriorating 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Xow  thev  are  being  funded  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Education  and  I  have  been  told  a  few  days  ago  that 
it  i-  the  intent  of  the  XI E  to  gradunlly  phase  out  these  centers. 

This  would  be  a  great  trajredv  for  vocational  education  if  this  was 
done.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  research 
and  development  aren  that  you  can  give  some  thou<rbt  to  that. 

We  liked  the  panel  of  consultants  in  10r)2.  We  liked  the  advisory 
eouncil  in  lOfiT.  that  led  to  the  10r)3  nnd  1008  amendments.  We  would 
hope  that  some  language  could  be  built  into  new  legislation  to  provide 
a  mechanisni  for  periodic  review  hy  some  irroup  oiitside  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  think  thi'^  ha-:  hoen  helpfid  and  has  really  given  us  the  kind 
of  i nsijrh ts  and  ^nT>port  that  we  need. 

Another  consideration  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  sole  State 
airency.  Oiu*  of  the  problems  in  vocational  education  today  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  finding  >everal  educational  a<rencies  concerned  about  voca- 
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tional  education.  We  think  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some  kind  of  a 
mechanism  at  the  State  level  to  coordinate  the  total  program  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  Since  1917  we  have  had  the  State  board 
as  the  sole  State  agencies.  There  are  now  a  number  of  problems  hegin- 
ning  to  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  many  agencies  are  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  vocational  education 
if  we  could  do  something  in  the  prevocational  area  to  strengthen  the 
vocational  guidance  and  exploration  programs.  In  our  studv  we  have 
a  proposal  for  you  that  will  deal  with  that.  We  feel.  Mr.  Chg  aan. 
that  if  we  are  to  have  an  outreach  effort  we  have  to  do  much  of  that 
outreach  effort  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Many  of  our 
youth  today  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  explore,  to  find  out  about 
the  world  of  work  until  they  get  through* secondarj-  schools,  and  some- 
times they  go  through  the  colleges  and  universities  without  any  idea  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  world  of  work. 

We  feel  that  a  prevocational  effort  needs  to  be  launched  in  this  coun- 
try.  The  concept  is  being  introduced  in  the  so-called  career  education 
concept.  No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  define  it.  However,  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  three  major  components  to  really  getting  people 
oriented  about  the  world  of  work. 

First  is  an  awareness  of  what  goes  on.  second,  an  exploration  of  some 
of  the  things  in  the  work  world,  and  thirdly  an  orientation  to  the  work 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  we  have  got  to  utilize  all  of  the  facilities 
available  for  the  conduct  of  vocational  education.  In  general,  many 
people  have  the  idea  that  vocational  education  is  only  for  those  in  a 
aecondarj-  school. 

Vocational  education  is  for  people  of  all  ages  and  at  all  levels.  We 
need  to  utilize  and  to  build  into  our  deliver}-  system  the  use  of  all  tvpes 
of  institutions,  inclnding  secondarj'  and  ^postsecondary  institutions, 
the  community  colleges,  the  area  technical  schools  and  some  of  our 
universities  and  high  education  institutions. 

We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  trj-ing  to  define  the  difference  be- 
tween postsecondary  and  adult  programs.  We  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  try  to  comSine  those  because  when  a  person  leaves  secondary 
school  he  is,  generally  speakii  a  young  adult  and  to  differentiate  be- 
tween  a  postsecondarj-  and  adult  person  is  verj'  difficult. 

They  are  either  in  one  of  two  kinds  of  programs.  They  are  in  a 
preparatory  program  or  a  supplementary  to  employment  profirram.  We 
think  we  could  differentiate  in  that  manner  rather  than  differentiat- 
ing between  postsecondary  and  adult. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  need  to  provide  financial  help  for  students. 
We  have  thousands  of  young  adults  that  need  financial  help.  They 
need  to  earn  in  order  that  they  might  stay  in  school.  The  work-study 
program  has  been  a  good  program.  However,  we  think  we  ought  to 
be  looking  at  other  types  of  student  support,  su^h  as  the  improvement 
of  the  student  loan' programs  and  perhaps  stipend-  for  those  that 
need  that  in  order  to  stay  in  school.  .  . 

Vocational  ediiration^liffers  from  many  other  manpower  tramine 
programs  in  that  wo  have  a  cadre  of  trained  teacheri  and  leaders  in 
the  field.  One  of  the  st^-onirths  of  vocational  education  is  the  fa«n  that 
people  engaged  in  it  hu'e  a  background  of  experience  and  traininsr. 
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\u1iZ^,}'!}l  7  ^''""''^        of  our  effort  to  research 

HI  how  people  lenrn  niul  how  to  teach.  W<!  feel  the  necessity  to  reallv 

fn'LvCT  '^"T'^"'^'  V""'  I^^nslatioa  to  teacher  education,  both 

km  n  th     n.r'T""'',"  'l»"lit.v  of  vocational  educa- 

t  on  in  the  future  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  is 
tmum\  „n<l  kept  up  to  <late  in  his  occupational  field  and  the  ,u.Sica- 
tion  of  new  wa.vs  of  learning  and  teaohin<r.  '  ' 

in  is"t'ir/f  feJ'l'"^'        vocational  educators  have  alwavs  believed 
iLfc  •         '  ''"'^  a  responsibility  for  the  placement  of  their  stu- 
onts  in  enip.oynu'nt.  With  the  hifrh  student/teacher  loads  and  the 

rr.J..?;-*'^'/''^'''^'",^^''^  ^"'^        teachei/are  not  able  to  £ve  as 
nuH^i  attention  to  the  placement  of  their  students  as  we  would  like 
men".  1.S  need  for  personnel  in  the  vocational  program  to  heln  to 

stu  ii"^'  '^"'1  t."siness  aud  K 

so  tliat  stu(  ont.s  are  placed.  Also,  there  is  a  need  for  someone  to  fol- 
lovv  up  on  the  students  so  that  we  can  see  how  well  they  a  e  doin^  and 
l  onHrt)  ov  ^""•r'^""^  of       t'J^ool  Placement  anfl  follow  p  "a  ' 
thSi/Xi'aS  "P""^^  "^^      ^  -""^v  emphaVized 

^.^^a^::^;^:''''  "'"■^^'^'^'"^"^  -'^'^ ''''  ^-  •^•-^ 

Hj)'n,!l"J°  ""tr-  ?  y"""^^        '^"'l  ^^omen  come  through 

timt  pioftrain  that  are  now  commaiidinc  some  of  the  better  and  more 

fff  fool  \f"f  n  f'''''r- *o  be  exptndedL 

U  e  feel  that  there  should  be  at  least  400  ])eople  a  year  enrolled 
in  this  program  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future  as  teacher  tSff 
<  u-ectors,  supervisors,  coord inatoi-5.  and  people  directiiifr  the  ix?searcli 
in  our  vocational  programs. 

IoSohIT"  r'?i''"v ^  ?oul(l  hope  that  yo.i  give  attention  in  new 
legislation  to  the  Educational  Professional  Development  Act,  part  F 
and  Its  importance  in  the  conduct  of  programs.  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Burkett.  for 
a  very  eloquent  s.atement.  I  can  assure  yoii  that  this  committee  in- 
tends to  modernize  implement,  and  strengthen  vocational  education 
m  every  way  possible  m  our  consideration  of  the  legislation  thi.s  fall 
and  next  year. 

Chances  are  we  will  not  have  a  hill  before  next  year,  but  we  want 
to  get  the  foundation  laid  now  and  be  ready  to  move  forward  early 
next  year.  I  know  th.at  is  the  thinkiiiff  of  Mr.  Quie.  We  have  worked 
togetlicr  along  the^e  lines  and  we  will  continue  to  work  together  to- 
ward th's  goal. 

I  don't  know  of  any  other  money  spent  on  any  other  programs  where 
1  j)er«onal!y  feel  there  is  cheaper  insurance  in  the  world  than  voca- 
tion..! aiKi  techriicijl  training.  It  behooves  us  all  to  play  our  part.  We 
certainly  want  to  bring  the  act  up  to  date  to  strengthen  it  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  we  train  not  only  the  youngstei-s.  hut  the  elderly 
and  evei-y  body  else  who  needs  their  skillsnpdated  in  the  years  ahead! 

I  want  to  compliment  you  for  your  testimony,  and  for  coming  here 
to<iay  with  this  panel..  Now,  you  proceed  with"  the  i)anel  in  any  wav 
you  pivfer. 

Dr.  lU-itKKrr.  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  president  of  the  Vmeri- 
can  ^  ocational  Association.  Dr.  Mary  Ellis.  She  does  not  have  a  pre- 
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pared  statement  but  ftlu-  may  want  to  make  some  comments.  I  \vould 
like  for  her  to  say  a  few  words. 

Dr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  l)e  here  and 
appear  with  this  panel.  I  want  to  say  that  I  endorse  everything  Mr. 
Burkett  has  said  and  would  double  that. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  couple  o:  three  things  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  you  and  the  committee.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
1968  amendments  vocational  e<lucation  enrollments  in  this  country 
have  more  than  doubled.  I  think  that  is  rather  significant  for  a  rather 
short  period  of  time,  still  consider  ng  the  fact  that  the  amendments 
have  never  been  funded  to  the  extent  possible.  States  iiave  overmatched, 
as  Mr.  Burkett  said,  5  to  1. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is,  the  demands  for  voca- 
tional education  are  gi-eater  today  than  ever  before  in  history.  We 
now  find  ourselves  in  a  .situation  where  although  we  have  the  facili- 
ties and  new  equipment  our  enrollrients  are  expanding  and  we  still 
have  schools  in  which  youngsters  and  adults  cannot  get  into  programs 
because  there  is  no  room  at  the  inn. 

That  is  significant,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  with  our 
emerging  teclinologies  and  the  changing  world  of  work  more  and  more 
pei-sons  are  going  to  want  to  enroll  in  the  vocational-technical 
prograuLs. 

This  is  particularly  critical,  I  submit,  at  the  postsecondary  level 
wliere  we  now  find  declining  enrollments  in  higher  education.  We  find 
higher  education  institutions  scrambling  for  budgets  and  scrambling 
for  students. 

Students  generate  credit  hours  and  credit  hours  generate  revenue. 
Ill  my  recent  travels  across  the  United  States  the  thing  that  has  been 
of  real  kntere.st  to  me  is  the  fact  that  some  instituions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  have  never  had  a  commitment  to  vocational-technical 
education  are  now  getting  interested  in  vocational-technical  education. 

I  suspect  this  interest  will  continue  and  not  decline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  has  appeared  to  have  made  rather  a  substantial  commit- 
ment to  the  development  and  exploration  of  our  natural  resources; 
exploration  in  the  coal  industry,  development  in  the  nuclear  field, 
geotherinal  energy,  solar  energy,  the  health  field,  transportation  in- 
dustry, service  industries,  and  you  could  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

I  would  suggest  to  that  if  this  country  is  really  interested  in  mov- 
ing forward  in  the  days  ahead,  in  the  1980's  and  1990's  and  the  year 
2000.  we  should  become  interested  in  a  commitment  to  the  development 
of  manpower  and  womanpowiM'  as  in  the  exploration  of  our  natural 
resources. 

I  huhiilit  to  you  that  if  we  spent  all  of  our  dollars,  our  time  and 
tMiergy  iv  just  the  development  of  natural  resources  we  will  have 
wa^tecl  a  tremendous  amount  of  resources  in  these  United  States. 

Oiie  of  the  interesting  things  that  has  been  happening  over  the  past 
years  a^  a  consequence  of  the  1968  amendments  has  been  the  broadened 
definition  of  vocational  education  and  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams that  were  not  lieietofore  on  the  books. 

When  I  suggest  broadened  I  mean  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
people  are  a^king  for  prevocational  programs,  for  moving  programs 
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earlier  into  eloinontary  grades  aiul  expanding  furtluM*  into  tlie  adult 

So,  XIn  Cliai!!na!i,  while  I  have  no  prepared  stateinent  today,  I 
will  submit  a  prepared  statement  at  a  later  date  aiul  I  would  like  to 
eo!n!ne!ul  this  coinmittee  for  the  work  it  ha^  do!ie  and  say  to  you  that 
we  are  extremely  pleasotl  the  eonimittee  is  holdiiig  these  oversight 
heariiigs  and  look  forward  to  ixn  eveii  better  legislation  next  year. 

Thank  you, 

I)r»  BrRKKTT»  Mr.  Chairinan,  we  have  two  other  people  here  at  the 
table  who  have  prepai-ed  stateineiits.  The  fii^st  is  Dr.  Francis  Tuttle, 
State  iliivctor  of  vocatioiial  education  h\  Oklahoina.  lie  is  the  vice 
presuleiit  of  the  National  Associatioii  of  State  Directors  of  Voca- 
tio!ial  Educatio!!. 

He  is  a  !nan  who  has  provided  much  leadership  in  this  count ly  m 
the  developmeiit  of  vocational  education  and  we  will  !iow  hear  from 
Di\  Tuttle. 

Dr.  TrxThK.  Thaiik  yon.  Mr.  Chainnaii,  nml  !nembei*s  of  the  com- 
luittee,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  inuch  those  of  us  in  Oklahoma 
appreciate  the  etl'orts  of  Congress  in  providiiig  the  1963  act  and  the 
rJ68  amendments. 

AVc  have  been  able  to  do  a  treinendous  amount  in  our  State  in  tenns 
of  improvement  of  vocational  ediicatioii  bocans-  of  this  significant 
act, juid  wo  wa!it  yon  to  know  we  appreciate  it. 

Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what  is  happening 
in  our  State,  something  about  our  uinnet  !ieeds,  something  about  what 
we  have  l)een  able  to  accoinplish.  and  also  some  of  the  specialized  areas 
that  we  iiave  been  able  to  work  in  because  of  the  1968  ainendments. 

Annually  there  are  olMiM)  pei-sons  needed  in  our  State  to  meet  the 
deinands  of  business,  industry  aiul  govermncnt  services  for  traiiied 
nninpower.  The  !iuml)ero£  trainees  available  for  placeinent  from  pub- 
lie  vocational  and  technical  echication  oiily  amouiits  to  24  percent  of 
this  animal  demand. 

This  leaves  76  percent  of  the  aiinual  denuuid  !iot  eveii  traiiied  by 
any  public*  vocational  education  prograin  in  all  sectoi-s  of  supply. 
^"^^U^Ply  traiiied  manpower,  inchubng  the  public,  including  the  ein- 
ployment  service  registrants  and  including  the  private  sector,  addiiig 
all  of  tiiese  togetiier  wo  are  meeting  only  51  percent  of  the  dcmaiid 
jinnually  in  regard  to  tiie  number  of  people  that  need  to  l>e  trained 
each  year. 

It  has  l)een  found  that  46  percent  of  the  trained  supply  that  is  l>eing 
traii^Ml  each  year  is  from  the  public  vocational  eduVation  scctoiv 
Eleven  percent  is  from  the  pri\  ate  school  sector  and  42  percent  come 
from  the  eniplovmont  service  reiristration  rolls. 

•The  indications  are  that  tiie  42  percent  from  tiiO  eniph/vmciit  serv- 
ice rolls  need  to  have  more  upgrading  and  more  cross  training  in  order 
to  gain  and  hold  a  job.  These  facts  clearly  indicate  the  challemre  that 
we  Inn  e  in  order  to  meet  the  nce<lh  for  trained  manpower  in  Oklaiioina. 

Vcx^ationai  education  has  grown  in  Oklahoma  i)ut  not  at  a  rate  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  demands  being  placed  on  it  for  trained  manpower. 
For  example,  in  1967.  tiie  capital  outlay  for  industrial  growth  in  our 
State  was §92  million.  In  1973,  it  was  §060  million. 
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Our  own  department  has  developed  a  comprehensive  infonnation 
system  to  assist  in  planning  vocational  education  programs  to  meet 
the  demands  resulting  from  this  new  industrial  growth. 

The  information  system  contains  manpower  forecasting  and  indi- 
vidual student  data  which,  when  combined,  compose  the  occupational 
training  infonnation  system.  This  information  is  compiled  and  pro- 
vided to  our  local  schools  so  that  they  can  help  plan  their  programs 
in  their  particular  region. 

The  system  involves  13  other  agencies,  so  it  serves  all  of  the  agencies 
in  our  State.  Since  1908,  Oklahoma  has  had  a  gain  of  32,r)-percent 
enrollment  in  vocational  education.  That  increase  was  from  87,000  to 
116,000. 

The  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  enrollment,  for  which  there 
has  been  a  maximum  priority,  has  gained  tremendously  in  our  State. 
The  disadvantaged  enrollment  has  increased  445  percent,  and  the 
handicapped  enrollment  has  increased  28  percent. 

Wc  have  had  a  67-percent  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  proijrams 
that  are  supported  by  the  part  B  funds  of  the  amendments.  The  ex- 
emplary programs  and  others  have  also  shown  an  increase.  Consumer 
and  homemaking  programs  have  increased  7  percent. 

The  cooperative  programs  have  had  a  260-percent  increase.  Not  only 
has  the  vocational  education  enrollment  increased  in  Oklahoma,  but 
data  indicates  that  tlie  persons  trained  by  these  programs  are  either 
entering  employment  or  continuing  their  education  in  a  related  field. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  graduates  from  vocational  tmining 
programs  in  our  State  are  either  available  for  the  labor  force  or  are 
enrolled  in  school  in  a  field  related  to  their  vocational  and  technical 
training  at  the  secondary  level. 

Of  those  persons  who  are  available  for  the  labor  force,  79  percent 
are  employed.  Uver  a  5-year  period,  PO  percent  of  the  persons  avail- 
able for  the  labor  force  were  employed  .n  a  field  related  to  their 
training. 

In  a  survey  of  graduates  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity Research  Foundation,  it  was  found  that  most  graduates  felt  the 
skill  training  they  received  was  very  good  to  excellent.  When  asked  if 
they  would  take  the  same  vocational  program  again,  provided  they 
could  start  over,  87  percent  indicated  that  they  would. 

Most  graduates  found  it  easy  to  adapt  to  the  equipment  on  the  job 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  former  students  said  the  equipment  in  their 
classes  was  similar  or  superior  to  that  on  the  job. 

The  graduates  regarded  their  vocational  instructors  very  liighly 
in  such  ui-eas  as  teaching,  quality,  knowledge  and  interest  shown  to- 
ward the  students.  The  students  indicated  that  their  teachers  were 
helpful  in  job  placement,  counseling,  career  decisions  and  providing 
learning  experiences. 

Emplovei-s  were  also  surveyed.  When  asked  !f  they  were  satisfied 
with  the*^ employees'  vocational  training,  87  percent  indicated  they 
were.  They  were  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  work  pi-oduced  by  the 
employee  and  90  percent  rated  the  quality  as  average  or  above. 

There  are  currently  20  area  vocational  and  technical  training  dis- 
tricts in  our  State  and  17  of  these  are  in  ops3ration.  In  1973^74,  the 
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:^nr^.v^"^''V'''\';"'w -^^-'"'ol^.  in  Oklalioma  enrolled 
approximately  ■2-2,(m)  students. 

Of  this  iiunibor,  iq.OOO-phis  were  either  secondary  students  or  fnll- 
timo  adults,  studies  indicate  that  Oklahoma  needs  28  area  vocational 
a  U  technical  training:  school  districts  in  orde.-  to  have  occupational 
tnuiiin^r  acoossible  to  all  pei^sons  within  the  State  and  to  provide  a 
coinpi-ohensive  vocational  program. 

Increased  cost  of  land  acquisition,  construction  and  equipment  has 
placed  a  pi-oator  burden  on  the  State  and  local  sources  of  revenue  in 
tlie  establishnient  of  these  schools.  Additional  sources  of  revenue  are 
needed  in  order  to  provide  the  State  a  coini)reheiisiN-e  svsteni. 

()klahonia  has  what  we  consider  to  be  a  vcrv  advanced  curriculum 
confer,  maybe  one  of  the  l)ettcr  ones  in  the  Nation.  The  curriculum  is 
<  eve  oped  on  he  behavioral  objective  ai)proach  and  has  been 
dcve.oped  in  all  occupational  areas. 

^  The  center  ill  Oklahoma  has  been  desifruated  as  a  rcffional  center 
.or  t he  coordination  of  curriculum  development.  The  curriculum  ma- 
terials ai-e  utilized  by  all  occupational  areas,  in  addition,  thev  are 
.soufrlit  after  by  many  of  the  other  States  that  we  serve,  18  in  all 

()k]alioiiia  has  provided  the  leadership  for  curriculum  area  under 
tlieir  own  expense.  The  regioiialization  is  supported  bv  the  Office  of 
hducation  but  recent  cuts  in  appropriations  will  make  this  impossible 
in  the  future.  ' 

We  hope  that  that  can  be  restored.  Demands  are  constantly  beine 
placed  upon  our  State  Department  for  new  training  programs  and 
new  technologies  are  constantly  making  it  necessary  to  revise  the  exist- 
ing curriculum  materials. 

Currently,  almost  SO  percent  of  the  freshmen  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa are  enrolled  in  vocational  educati<,n.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
sophomores  are  enrolled.  40  percent  of  the  juniors  and  48  percent  of  the 
.seniors  are  enro  led  for  an  average  of  .36  percent  in  grades  9  through 
12  who  are  enrolled  in  vocational  education. 

o  A^i"'  "T^     V""  ^"  increase  this  to  65.  There  are  currently 

S.fMK)  {wstsecondary  .studerts  enrolled  in  technical  education  This  rep- 
ro.seiit.s  a  small  percentage  ,.<f  the  postsecoiidarv  enrollment  in  the  9. 
year,  junior  and  community  colleges. 

There  are  currently  .'59.000  adults  trained  in  preparatory  and  sup- 
pleme.:t vocational  programs.  This  is  a  token  of  the  potential  of 
ad.ilts  that  need  training. 

With  «4  percent  of  the  jobs  in  Oklahoma  being  at  le.ss  than  the 
profes-siona!  level,  a  great  need  .still  exists.  Tt  is  apparent  that  Okla- 
■loiiia  IS  roachiiig  appro.ximately  half  of  the  youth  who  should  be 
preparing  tlieniPelve.«  for  the  labor  force. 

A  study  conducted  by  our  own  department  and  also  with  the  co- 
operation of  biisines.s.  industry  and  Government  .services,  indicates 
that  HS.OOrt  per.wns  currently  employed  need  some  kind  of  unirrade 
training  annually.  ' 

This  leaves  129.000  individuals  annually  needing  trainin"-  that  is 
not  currently  being  met.  In  addition,  there  are  approximately  50  000 
unemployed  individuals  that  need  either  new  training  or  upgradin"' 
m  order  to  gain  employment.  " 
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Enrollments  in  tho  public  schools  in  Oklahoma  reveal  that  there 
will  not  be  an  appreciable  decrease  in  enrollment  over  the  next  10- 
year  period.  If  new  industry  keeps  expanding  as  it  has  over  the  past 
6  years,  new  demands  will  be  placed  on  the  State  to  meet  these  uiau- 
I)ower  requirements. 

It  is  evident  that  ar  increase  in  Federal  funds  would  increase  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  funds  being  generated  and  expanded  for 
vocational  and  technical  education.  The  percentage  increase  of  the 
last  5  years  from  Federal  funds  in  our  State  was  66  percent  while  the 
increase  of  State  and  local  funds  was  73  percent. 

This  increase  has  resulted  in  a  50  percent  increase  in  enrollment 
in  vocational  education  since  1968,  If  Federal  funds  were  doubled 
we  would  still  not  be  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals,  industry,  busi- 
ness and  Government  services. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  statement. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  an  outstanding 
statement. 

Dr.  BtTRKETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  with  iis  today  Mr.  George 
Quarles,  who  \s  the  chief  administrator  for  the  Office  of  Career  Edu- 
cation in  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Quarles  has  a  strong  background  in  vocational  education.  I 
knew  him  first  as  the  director  of  the  Newark  Skill  Center  under  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  and  he  ran  an  outstanding 
program. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  a  man  like  Mr.  Quarles  in  the  position  he 
is  in,  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world  and  doing  an  outstanding 
job. 

Chairman  Perkins,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  here.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Qr.xRLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  rep- 
resent one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  Wlien  we  talk  .ibout  New 
York  City  some  people  think  we  are  talking  about  a  State  when  I 
quote  the  figures  in  terms  of  the  people  involved. 

Some  of  our  New  Yorkers  also  think  we  ought  to  be  a  State.  I 
think  you  have  probably  heard  here  in  these  hallowed  Halls  requests 
for  removal  from  New  York  State  itself  to  become  a  State  within 
itself. 

When  we  talk  about  1.2  million  students  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  60,000  teachers,  40,000  supportive  staff  and  100,000 
adults  who  are  a  part  of  our  entire  system  in  New  York  City  we  are 
talking  al)ou<"  better  than  a  quarter  million  people.  It  is  a  large  city. 

And  I  think  as  I  start  to  explain  some  of  the  programs  and  the 
impact  the  funds  have  had  upon  our  city  we  can  probably  relate  this 
to  niost  of  the  big  cities  throughout  the  Nation, 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  as  amended  in  1968  did^  provide 
fiUids  for  improvement  and  expansion  of  pro^rrams  within  New  York 
City.  This  represents  8  percent  of  the  total  funds  being  expended  in 
New  York  City. 

We,  over  the  past  3  years,  have  increased  our  VEA  funds  from  $4 
million  to  $8  million.  This  was  accomplished  within  2  vears  because 
of  the  e  stablishment  of  the  Office  of  Career  F.ducation,  which  is  a  plan- 
ning unit  that  brings  together  in  a  coordinated  fashion  all  of  the 
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I  would  nop.-,  I.  I  -rr-  :!  :  :v?--:.:-.  v:, .  ,r.:d  rour  com. 
rmrree  rnrn.-e-  vv-  .  i  t         v:  .      :  Conirre^? 

^VI^  5ee  rne  ntr^.V    -  -r  r  yr  i  .7  -^.^  :.r.t: ::  -  ?  vnnllv 

Our  I'cocera::-/-  -fii  : :a:.  t,  rr-^ruv  r.'.5  5-rrr?x:r.:a:f]v  p  OiV)  stu- 
dents, and  th  >  -yr-s*--:?  -f  \  »  ^  :.r.r]i^  The^ 
students  have  r--.v  c  -  v  .^^.  - wcr^-.r:  : :     .  -v--:d  0-  ^ork 

One  ,n  the  :h..ncs  :h-  I        <  -  ^  v  r:?::  :::  locine^.  or 

industry  is  t,-  r  xr.  r-\:':^r  ^av  n.^.  -Cr-:^.  I  ^idn"!  know  kids 
were  h^e  mar.  Th-y  ir-  -i"  "li  -  Thvv  ,  produce 

and  they  are  r?>:::i;y  i:-.  -r.f^r-  Thtv  ^iri  ::a:iv  iu?t  like 

mv  kids/' 

The  kids  ^e  a-^  :i  k:r^  \:*  r  A:-r  .i.Nt  v.  .c.--^,  v.-  j  th^rk  that 
the  procn:::  dvs  .il  r  .  /  r'\.:':n^^oxhe 

mdivMual  as  A  ?e:i'  yer-,-.  as  ^-----^  tt^  -  -5,-  :  r-j^'.-  and  deliver 
if^^r  tnac  parf.'.-.'ar  nrrr.. 

The  srid^n:s  a?-  -  v  I:.- v  :r---r-*f  -n-^r:.-  n-d  n-.)?t  of  all, 
onoe  rr.ey  na*--  i:-  :.-  -\  •  r--:T*"  :"':-y  nre  em- 
ployed '^v  rh  i:  e'^"'  '  'v-  ?  :                rr  -  ' 

^  In  addiLi.-n.  :'r^     n  -c  -        ;  ^:  •  -  "oc-  venr.  I  think 

t:\ir  :5i::-e  ^         -v"-^r  y  y  r  ^  "-   '     -:^  ^:  •  ^itrl'i  and  the 

«Tit:''ai  neea  r  *?  * "  "n^y  :/  "  -  i          ^     'v<iv  throv.iih 

Another  a/'.^r;  -r  -.^^-:-  ^  -  r  ?  -  k      >%.  TTe  had  ^<V» 

<ndenr^  -vr'        ^        -  .  c^r  i  te.h 

nical  pp'^ran's  -     x[  ^  "-.-y  ^  -  :nvolved. 

>[<\<r  -r'-^^^-^r.^  "^r   . '.-.c- .-^  "  i    '  t^^e  use 

orVKA:-.-:. 

VTr-^v. .  -  V7a  '  ■  ^  t  a' t  itself 
"eiprres  we  rSra*  "       —    i   i.  r--       •    "   V.--  Y^rk  C.tv  has  an 
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structure  of  commissions  that  relate  to  the  70  different  occupational 
clusters  in  the  areas  we  offer  within  the  city.  The  commissions  are 
composed  of  the  individual  specialists  who  work  with  us  on  curric- 
ulum development,  assist  us  in  getting  jobs  for  the  students,  and 
who  are  vitally  concerned  about  tiie  quality  of  the  program  Uiat  we 
are  developing. 

New  equipment  within  the  city  would  be  impossible  without  VEA 
funds.  Even  though  we  have  a  capital  budget  of  $100  million  for 
vocational  programs,  80  percent  of  tnat  is  absorbed  in  salaries. 

We  have  been  able  to  develop  what  we  call  a  imit  skills  concept. 
By  that  we  mean  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  everybody  to  go  tlirough 
a  3-year  sequence  to  be  emplovable.  Rather,  we  allow  *the  senior  who 
has  delayed  that  choice  imtil  the  last  year  to  enter  into  our  vocational 
prngram. 

Tliey  receive  1  year  of  vocational  education  and  become  employ- 
able at  the  end  of  that  year.  I  think  this  is  important  as  we  start  to 
look  at  the  total  program  of  vocational  education  because  I  believe 
that  of  about  300,000  high  school  students,  all  of  them  ought  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  regardless  of  whether  they  are  going  to  college 
or  directly  to  work. 

We  have  no  guarantee  that  those  who  are  goip^  on  to  college  will 
complete  college.  And  while  they  are  in  college  they  can  earn  a  living. 
So,  even  though  right  now  we  are  only  reaching  approximately  160,000 
Youngsters,  I  believe  that  all  300,000  high  school  youngsters  ought  to 
be  inf^lved  in  vocational  training. 

Wlien  I  speak  of  ajjriculture  and  related  subjects  in  New  York  City 
I  invariably  get  a  smile  from  people.  We  have  950  secondary  students 
who  were  involved  in  this  past  year  in  agriculture  and  ornamental 
horticulture  programs. 

These  programs  are  tied  directly  into  our  parks  department,  florists, 
cemeteries,  et  cetera.  The  coordinator  was  made  possible  through  our 
VEA  funds.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  annual  VEA  expend- 
itures for  these  programs  are,  at  this  time,  moderate  since  most  of 
the  programs  have  now  been  absorbed  into  the  tax  levy  funds. 

New  York  City  is  a  mecca  of  the  business  and  financial  world.  In 
Business  Education  we  have  over  100,000  secondary  students  and  8,000 
adults  who  were  involved  in  tax  le\'y  training  programs. 

In  health  occupations  last  year  approximately  6,200  secondary  stu- 
dents were  involved  in  health  careers;  1,735  adults  participated  in 
similar  VEA  programs,  I  am  talking  strictly  about  VEA  programs 
and  the  support  we  are  getting  from  that  money,  which  represents  only 
8  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  city. 

Since  we  know  that  youngsters  learn  'n  many  different  wavs  we 
have  devi.sod  alternative  programs.  These  pre  trams  were  initially 
designed  for  those  youngsters  who  were  not  achieving  well  in  our 
normal  school  setting. 

We  are  talking  about  disadvantaged  kids  when  I  say  that.  Now,  the 
programs  have  been  so  successful  that  the  most  advantaged  kids  are 
anxious  to  get  into  the  program.  I  think  that  is  good  because  I  don't 
think  we  should  ever  design  any  special  program  for  any  special  seg- 
ment of  the  population  without  having  the  opticn  for  other  kids 
to  join. 
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moved      eoiDr-o:*;:?  2cc   :  :;:t»  i^i.  fee*:*.'  .ir.  ■  :ji  -^'i.  \  :»:'«..  » :  v  n-k 

For  exanirne.  .rr.t*      *     -'i^*  'lh.     zr^r:>  T-ji>  i;>5f,.r!»f\: 
thu  v:ct2  pnhjioenc  :z  A,  7  J:  7 .  i--j:r:»-  :       :  TV>  i  i 

pro<iu<!tfr  or  otunnur-^cy  i£t_r^  1:1c  fcJ.  ui^xui-:  vjU.  i*.T.  uc^rerTN- 
in*r  tinii. 

ThiJ5je  yoiiii^^r^  ir^  ill  :  -ic  X^t  Yri'v  .t  v  v:  o  .: 
uhe'-Tiative  pro:£ru:i:^.  t r':ir**i-*-*f  lis:  :u':^..^Jf  :^  t.:?' 

wails  or  the  schcci.  VZA  rin^ii^       j^r:  i,:uf  :c  ;t>:j^:..]r>h  n 

similar  prosmmi  :a.Je*:  HL-iiaJi  Sirvi:-^ 

wich  the  ci:?eT».riyr^  xzd  i>»c  i.i7»:5ri!C  ^"i  :  :.t:.j.t.  r^'i'^if  :<!i.jf 
of  54?rv:te<. 

i^mui.  We  aa*.*e  :vc«^  :z  .1  Nf  v  Y;i?L  C:}  . 

■>  i-i:  !i?u  riie  L'::*r'"r«'r::i:f:a-        •     7  -*:!r-5^^  . 

Ii:  ih;:?  prt}!!?^^!  '-KKr.^c^^^  "isl  11*:  t  '^.r  'in  t  'l  j^  r.  i.iiT--  ^  .'>oo. 
rico  our  v<>:ar.on.a[  .^'i  'CCii?  ::r  i  t*'"**^*  »^  ''Z  'l>f  r*^  it.  f.ih*.  :iir 
'x:iy.  we  irt?  i'  **  v'>-'  •     ^_7it:  -r-'ii'^i.r:.   :     »  v        *  a 

ster  :r.  a  vo:aL-.-  £:.i.  .i^n  i  jf.*  *         r  r.ir.i     jr.*-  >         (  i 

.1  iili  oc^er  h.^::  >  '        t: "  ,         'J»f  T«r:»:»KTr:f  ^rr 

iuvntr  ^  rhar  .ilsc  v^ir  ^ricii-^'^  ^1^'   sv^       5*:-r.if5*iK*»T.  :^  '>ur 

'  •^'ati<^nai  h:^h         i^.  -\Ji<:cj^tir  l-i'  ♦  !h  ifZir..  rti'^i  *titO  o  ;r 

0«'r  A;t«'f*  '       --.^  --c*'.''^  r»*v-  '  vrj-  iitvi  rrcrnc 

rhr«''ii£ii  i  ri.'  'av    :  ^  •  «**  '    ^a'*"-*  tjj'-        r-f/'-rj.  ;'r.ii:-fi'» j:c.  t  t 

-  niven      .*uir  *  art  «        — . 

.\nd  Ti'l  istr*'  T*  e  *  t„ijr<^'"  -rre- :>  _  v-t  i:f      :«.:f.:K^  iL'.CijrCn 
*h^n  1    "v <s      \                *^t'       i.*  r  *;<  r.^TCHiTif  ic  ik  or. 
Xassau  5cr^c     :he  Wi!l  5crt-c 

r  :*'n.ci  f'.T  *-.a!  1  ^^^-c  "re"***!*.  7  :r  t  '  *t:  *:  •••-  c  f/j?;  .{5.:»rr»: 
the  ft* :«Ie'>c  <     c  n  i  '-c  /a-  :  7*:if"  i^-f  :^  "^  rn.:  vf  rr/.* 

'••ur  ^are ':t<^  h  -x       h<  'V^  iV*-         i  5.-1  t/.r;  :  "-r.  .  v^ir- 

a  *vner*?        j^^**  **i r*^**^* "   '~7»'55^i  "^^i  r  *  *.»  *  • 
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Thoi-e  are  othvv  programs,  surh  as  the  Clinton  pmj^ram,  wliirli  is  an 
altermitive  junior  Jii<rh  school  prograiii:  half  a  day  in  Jifhool  and  half 
a  day  in  Imsinoss  and  indnstry  at  the  junior  hijrli  school  level. 

There  ai'o  occupationai  pmgrnins  for  the  handicapped  with  approxi- 
mately 2,000  studei>ts.  I  don't  think  we  have  moved  well  in  this  area 
at  a  IK  1  was  talking  earlier  to  some  of  my  friends  on  the  panel  that 
we  will  ineivase  oui*  etToits  for  the  handicapped  because  some  of  the 
attitudes  in  the  city  is  that  handicapjK'd  people,  just  as  the  attitndu  is 
toward  the  disadvantaged,  caimot  function  as  well  as  some  of  the  better 
advantaged. 

I  don't  believe  that.  A  handicap  in  no  Avay.  in  my  mind,  would  keep 
a  person  from  functioning  in  terms  of  learning  a  skill;  70  )  iiandi- 
capiK'd  students  weiv  placed  in  summer  jobs  through  the  city's  Vouth 
Service  Administration  and  the  Human  Kesources  Administnitic^^ 

Our  adult  proirmms,  funded  through  VEA.  had  25,000  adults  in- 
volved. Some  of  them  were  pi-eemployinent,  moaning  that  before  the 
pei-stm  is  employed  he  has  no  skills.  This  is  a  basic  skill  pix)gra:n  that 
they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of. 

The  other  programs  are  upgrading  programs  for  adults  and  this  in- 
chules  rehabilitation  centers  such  as  Kikers  Island,  druu  addiction 
halfway  houses,  and  t!ie  like.  These  are  supported  by  the  funds. 

We  believe,  as  I  mentioned  eaiMcr,  we  netd  a  conipiehensive  system 
of  education.  This  comprehensive  system  of  education  must  allow  the 
free  flow  of  our  young:5te!*s  into  either  business  or  indnstry  into  the 
scluH)ls  and  back  into  industry. 

If  we  do  that  we  don't  ha\e  wliat  wc  call  diopouts.  We  Ir.ne  a  i)er- 
M)!i  snspcndiuir  his  education  but  alua\s  knowing  l\c  coulvl  voiav  back 
into  the  system  ami  we  would  v.elcome  th^^m  with  open  aiius. 

C'aieer  education  has  taken  a  giant  step  in  New  York  City.  We  have 
a  model  that  is  working  on  the  elementary,  iiitermediate.  and  high 
si  hool  level.  This  model  lias  allowed  the  bas  c  disciplines,  sucli  as  math, 
science,  and  social  studies  to  infuse  the  con«  epts  of  the  real  world  into 
the  everyday  curj  lcuhiin  and  not  as  an  ad  loc  thing  that  is  done  once 
a  year,  such  a?>  a  career  fair  that  would  only  occur  once  a  }ear  but  is 
part  of  the  continuing  system  of  education. 

In  general,  the  VKA  funds  have  been  used  in  this  city  to  fill  the 
void  left  by  tax  levy  fundiuir.  It  has  expanded  the  scope  of  occupa- 
tional education  within  New  Yoi'k  City.  In  effect,  the  VEA  funds  have 
represented  seed  money  that  has  a  major  multiplier  effect  in  terms  of 
student  ilcvelopineiit  as  well  as  the  development  of  new  and  significant 
programs. 

The  history  of  effective  utilization  of  VEA  funds  and  its  impact 
upon  tlie  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped  argue  strongly  in  favor 
of  contiiUied  and  increased  funding.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
the  demonstrated  value  and  accomplishments  of  the  past  VE.V 
progiams. 

I  hope  tlrit  we  w  ill  continue  in  the  same  vein  that  our  lOiiS  amend- 
ments allowed  us  to  and  that  there  will  be  increased  funding  of  voca- 
tional education. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Jjot  me  compliment  vou.  Dr.  Qunrles,  and  like- 
wise Dr.  Burkett.  and  Dr.  P:ilis.  I  see  that  Dr.  Tiittle,  from  Oklahoma, 
has  already  left.  Thank  you  all  for  your  outstanding  testimony. 
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I  have  some  additional  questions  I  would  like  to  ask*  but  time  will 
not  i)ennit  me.  We  have  to  answer  a  quorum  in  the  House*  Is  there 
anvone  else  this  e\  ening,      Burkett,  that  we  are  to  hear  ? 

Dr.  liuKKOT.  That  concludes  tlie  testimony  of  our  panel.  I  under- 
stand you  will  have  hearings  tomorrow  morning  startmg  at  8 :30  and 
we  will  have  six  people* 

Chairman  I^erkiks.  The  hearing  will  bo  here  in  the  morning  and 
we  will  hear  further  from  you  then.  I  thank  you  aU  for  vour  appear- 
ance* I  wur^  I  had  more  time  to  interrogate,  but  you  will  be  back  on 
this  witness  stand  again,  Dr*  Burkett,  before  we  get  to  further  action 
on  the  bill* 

We  are  certainly  getting  off  to  a  good  start,  because  vou  are  out- 
lin  ing  some  of  the  needs  that  must  oe  incorporated  into  legislation 
that  Congressman  Quie  and  I  will  shortly  introduce* 

Let  n?^  thank  all  of  you,  once  again,  for  your  attendance  here  todav. 

[Whereupon,  at  6  pan*  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  8 :30 
a.m*  Thursday,  August  1, 1974*] 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


I  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1»  1974 

House  or  Representatives, 
Gexeral  Subcommittee  on  Education 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  S  :50  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C,  Hon.  Carl  D. 
Perkins  (chairman)  presiding. 
Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Meeds,  Quie,  and  Steiger.^ 
Staff  Present:  Jack  Jennin^,  counsel;  Eydie  Gaskins,  special  as- 
sistant; Toni  Painter,  staff  assistant;  Charles  W.  Radcliffe,  minority 
counsel. 

Chairman  Perkins.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  this  mominc;  to 
welcome  vou  vocational  educators  from  throughout  the  country  here 
today  witli  Dr.  Burkett. 

This  committee  intends  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  great  leader- 
ship you  have  here  in  Washington  in  the  next  several  months  in 
working  on  this  legislation. 

We  want  to  get  the  best  bill  possible  enacted  into  law  and  no  one 
can  make  a  greater  contribution  than  your  organization.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  worked  with  Dr.  Burkett  and  his 
predf^cessors  ever  since'l  came  to  Congress  in  trying  to  strengthen  the 
vocational  education  programs  in  America.  Naturally,  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  go  further.  . 

And  now.  Dr.  Burkett.  I  notice  we  have  as  our  first  witness  Mr. 
Richard  Nelson.  Chief  of  Program  Operations  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento, 

Calif.  ,  ,  , 

Next  is  Dr.  William  Stevenson,  assistant  state  director  and  head 
of  research,  planning  and  evaluation  of     e  State  Department  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education  in  Stillwater,  Okla. 

We  also  have  Mr.  Georjre  Raniey,  director  of  the  Mayo  State  Vo- 
cational School  in  Paintsville,  Ky.,  from  my  district;  Dr.  Melvin  L. 
Barlow,  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  California  in  Los 
Anfreles:  Dr.  Eugene  Bottoms,  director  of  the  Division  of  Program 
and  Staff  Development  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  At- 
lanta. Ga.:  and  Mr.  Carroll  Bennett,  director  of  Careci  Education, 
Dos  Moino?  Area  Community  College  in  Ankeny,  Iowa. 

VChy  don't  we  hoar  from  all  of  the  witnesses  first  and  then  we  will 
ask  qiiostions. 

Without  objection,  all  of  the  prepareil  statements  will  be  included 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  statements  referred  to  follow:] 
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n'  'iKUiitixM  \\\  Sr!'.KVsi)N.  AsM>rNNj  S.ATK  DrKH  km:  am. 

iUAlr,   I)UI^.IO^•  <.K  UkKXIUH.  riANMNG  A.\l>  Kx  AI.lA  1 OKI.AUOXtV  S  FA  TK 

l>:.v..:r\ii..Nr  c»f  \o^Ai!o\Ai.  axj>  Tk«  h\u  m.  Km..\:u>\,  SiniwAihk.  <Mvt.\.' 

M-  <  I'tiiriiinn  nrul  rrt>!,.»»ors  r.f  tlio  *«'il><oinmitt,'t>.  inv  is  William  Stf\<-i|. 

Iv  t      K  Avsistant  State  Dire,  tornral  Head,  nivision  of  Ro^.(.ar<•h,  riannin- 
ami  hxaliiani.n  in  the  Oklah  oma  siat-  IH-pannirnr  oi  \iMa:i.,n:U  and  Ttrlmiral 
.UMii  III  Srllvwiter.  nklai,..m,'    Mx  j.,!,  tlu-  « M^Iihopi;,  state  Depait- 

meiit  \  M-aiioiial  and  T-eliniea!  Kdncntion  inrlndr-  rospouMhllit v  for  re^  uvh 
piaimihj.  evaluation,  n.anaireineiit  information  s^NtrniN.  .-wid  Mseral  ^vvmi 
pro.ie,;<  ot  the  iHpartmud.  I  have  o- era  11  sirperxis.  ,n  ior  th.-^e  area^  and  th.Mv 
i<  a  ia-..d  of  ea<h  of  fht-^e  idemitiiHl  units  xxho  repfuts  to  Tlit'  mi>>^ion  of  mv 
M;  i-ini,  :<  ,M..aliMtKj  in  oar  maai-oiuent  l..x  ..hjeerix i-v  .y.teni  i<  "to  prnu<i;. 
I  a'  I.  Tt  fMn.iati  -n.  and  M»rviee  to  stare  and  h.:al  lemh-r.  in  ..rd.-r  t!i,ir  ti.ev  ,v 
rioP'^n,  .tr.ely  administer  an<l  or  Mipp.iri  prtiCMnis  „f  v,,.  ::rio:j:ii  and  techni.al 
e«  in.-i'.»'i  '  I  a«>oi!.p|is:,  xiv  i.ii>si,»a  nf  ?he  {)kldinma  State  M-parJiaeiit  of  V.m;i- 
lin-i.?!  :.  d  :i::i,al  Kdiu  atio;:/'  That  oxerall  n:is>ion  -.f  t\v  Dipai'tinent  to 
x'..»:.  h  I  .v!er  i**  'fo  e<lin-ate.  tnihi.  ami  provide  ci!«';.n.v  for  all  iH'rM>a^  xx!io  veek 
lo  ,1,.  r.  t>.,.  Kii.mhHl-.  N.  >k;iu  |H'|iaxi:iral  el!ar;Hi»*riNii,-.  that  are  iiterN- 
*»ary       »  "ii-i  u  mem." 

r.M'"T  ^'V  ^'klahoma  State  D^'partment  of  Vo  at,onal  and  Teehni.  al 

;.:^!i  n  V;i''''>'T^''''*' ^^^'^  »^  director  ,>f  the  Resean  1,  Co- 
n.d.n.Triir  I  in  for  vo<atiomil  eilacr.tioa  and  more  recently  a^  head  of  the  Division 
ot  nanninir  ami  Kxal.iation  xxhirl:  inelmle>  tiie  KW,  The  fo.n.  of 

t.e.  I»iu-on  haw  iM.,.n  to  providt-  data  and  information  fro.,,  resoarrh.  evalnati<.n 
o'.-  ..-iM  -a?her,:,:x  !!Mit>  and  to  u.^t^  th,U  iufonnatioa  thmn-l,  the  plan-iim: 
in  rhe  mV^VT^V;;  pmuramsand  din.tioa.  xxhiHi  ^xonld  lesnll 

in  rlienu<r  eS|rtixod.dnvry  system  for  v.K-at:  nal  e<h  ationinonr:  je 
.Jt  1*7  ^'i7  V'*\  '^^''^'J'  "^i*'*'  operations  of  onr  di^iMon  in  Oklahoma  in 
M  r,..r  t*.  ,Ii,!<,--:te  ho.x  tht-  How  of  releumt  data  and  nex\  knoxxledue  mesh-.  xx,ti, 
Inr»r.'-^  '  P  ^-^Hi-n^  '"'i.^*  ^*^^  exi>erienre  in  oe<  ipHti..„::l  ♦  dncation  t-.  provide 
dire  .tMi  f.,r  rJ.anire.  Tl.e  fioxv  really  starts  xxitl.  reM-areh-  (leterminin:;  tlie  in- 
formation  nred^  of  |o  nl  nml  >tate  deeisjon  makers.  Prr^-ram  evalnntions  n-veal 
Ua..  or...  I  ion  or  the  dtlivery  s.x<tem  at  the  loral  level  and  identify  additional 
netui  u  :a-or»nation.  The  management  information  system  is  desi^rned  to  roller^ 

il^fin'.^^^^ll'o^^n  m''"^"^*'-^  i"f'>rmatioa.  Kron  this 

Ht  ^u  ' •  .      r  ;  ?       Vhiuuiivz  mPt  pnll  together  all  axailahle  kmnvledce  and 

♦  at.,  u  .  -,-hue  to  protram  ma-iairement  tlo*  i>i  ai<.  Tia^i^  on  thi.  parkaire  of 
ti:.,a  :::,.|  .ni  r:na:ion  ami  on  .sr^eial.  eronomie.  and  p<ditiral  axxareno*sS.  the  top 
aui..i:n--rar,..u  of  <.nr  <lepartment  dKenaines  our  priority  dire<'tion. 

Ma  II a  *fi  ntrnt  h  //  o  6 jrrt  i  vr  * 

The  T,:orf  r  xxhii-h  li.dds  tosethr>r  thi*:  t-rnl  system  for  deri.<ion  makinzr  is  onr 
manai:.  jt.f :,-  l.y  o hjis-tives  .tem.  The  Oklahoma  St.ite  IVepnrtment  of  ViK-ational 
ar.fi  le.  ti.:  .ii  I  dn<ation  ha^  i>een  operarin;:  in,  a  !imna:r«-iMi-nt  hv  oi.j..< 
torn  for  ir.e  pa-t  three  years.  Thi.  means  that  everv  operating'  nnit  xxithin  (".nr 
]hy:rr,u,.^v'  Ur^  a  <.-r  of  m.MMir.;l.ie  ohj.wtixes  uhi.h  xxdl  lra<l  that  partienlar 
nnir  t  v.m,^  n»sp,.,wii,iiitx  in  ar»'ie\imr  rh**  overall  ohje^  .-i-.es  of  t»i».  I).pj,r:- 
inent  In  ;;diliUMn  to  this,  every  individual  xxithin  tlu-  Department  has  a  m-j.'oti- 
r  or  u,h  f"n<ri..M-an<!.j,.Koi»if..  ti\esxvi:i.hi.ro\id.'for  i::di\idud  (ii,vuioM 
an<l  .«r-  .1  ;i,r-.  I  jtr.  pre.enil\  dire  -timr  a  proit-ct  ia  -a]i|.  h  phaM-  one  ])r.\  iiii^d 
a^^,-?  '  .  ^,\rf.en  otle-r  >rar-  d«'partin»  nis  j.f  x-'rati-nal  »■  hi.-jMion  in  imph- 
T!'.»'n»:»'^'  .r  o.\n  r  laaauvsne  iJ  In-  ohieet^xe  v»^(*-i::*.  Ne\t  \,-ar.  rl,roi»-h  • 
tnn:»-i:  I  t)  u  iri-  n  rr.^f-ssi.m^  D-vrloMMfur  .x.-r  -.i:pp..rt.  xx.-  x\iU  h^-  xxorkinj  \x,rii 
ru.'h.-  ..OOP,. .Ml!  sr.t.'-.  (>iir  ol.j-.si.,.  at-rl  ^vp^-CMio,,  ,s  i...r  jppr.xunafrh 
thMiv      I-.-  .j,.p.i:li'K::?s  .,f  \  ,r  :,»iMi,-,I  e«:n..it:.r,  uill  !.e  n^iuz  •  \  Nt..,i:;,ti.- 

a'*or        -  .  ui  »n-jr»-*,.r„r  l  \  :h|.  .-Md  of  ri»iv  v.-ir 

W.fM         ».,  ki::oa.id  1  uo'ild  lik.-  to  r  i.tn.-i,".!  f.  tl,.-  ro,M,.Mtt^.,.  a<ldiri..,i.-l 

Mipporr  !,,r.'i::.-:i  n.-x  Iriri-laiion  .'-.ili.a:  \xi}'»  \o..-ii,.Mml  i-dn^atioi,  ^.r  ti  -  ar-.»N 

•  •t  >•»  — M.  e-!  .-.In  riMi,.  ;,f.(!  ,„f.  rm.-;tio..  sv^r, }•  .  !■•  t-fT-*  .i.- 
plirror..'  .--.,1  I  upioxr-M  ,ir  ..I  to..  o,n,p.,t,..iijd  ti.:  ii:riu'  \x!..  h  \x e  pi-.-.Mh.  f.,r 
stnd»-nr>v 

Mttmntrnu  )it  Iitformation  S^ii<ttem 

\Vli:f  ,s  :,n  fffretivi'  infornmtion  s^xster.i?  What  an-  tJ:r-  kin  N  of  data  ami  in- 
r..iiiia:j..!:  .      ii  aie  lu  ed.-d  in  'Tde.-  to  make  d"i  i>inns  at^ont  xoeahonal  e.ln.  a- 

.    "  7^11. 
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tliin?  At  a  recent  nationnl  loiifi-reiiw  on  niiinagement  iaformation  *^';*t«as  >po..- 
"red  "  OieOklahoma  State  Dej^rtment  of  Voc^ational  and  Technical  Edn.^tio. 
OkUU.on«  State  I  niversity  and  the  Center  for  ^^V'^"""?',^"^"^!'""^  iLnrf- 
Carolina  State  tniversity,  the  following  areas  of  informatior.  need^  were  idenn- 

'T^fan^^rianana  ^n/e«-«.a.-o..-We  need  to  kn<^  ^^J^l^'^ 
there  is  the  greatest  iwteutial  for  employment.  'Re  need  to  know  the  type*^  o. 
S  «llt^  to  each  Occupational  opening  and  the  type  framing  nec^ry  to 
make  an  effective  emplovee.  We  need  to  know  the  jobs  in  which  there  is  /J"; 
"  i.p1v  of  trSned  individuals.  In  other  words,  we  need  to  have  the  kinds  of  data 
^ndlnlJ^r^atiou  which  will  guide  us  in  making  :^^\°^',^^r^^ 
eiirately  reflect  the  requirements  of  our  labor  force  and  the  needs  and  ae=arfc> 
of  our  >tudent  iwpulation.  both  youth  and  adult. 

"  student  Lpply  information.-\7e  need  to  know  the  outpnt  of  trainea  man- 
uower  presentlv  being  provided  to  the  business  commnnity  by  aU  types  or  occu- 
^  ioLd  tSig.  This  supply  data  can  then  be  interfaced  with  the  denmnd  data 
'provimug  pro^mmatic  de.-ikion  makers  a  prioritized  f.'^'^^.'^SZ^^ 
with  the  most  critical  need  and  with  the  greatest  P^'^^J^f  ^ 
plovment.  We  need  to  know  which  of  our  programs  are  placing  ^^l^^^^-^ 
rentage  of  studenis  on  jobs  related  to  their  training  and  which  prograite  are 

ei.  effec  tive  We  need  to  know  the  immediate  and  long-range  occnpanonal  traii^ 
£  plans  and  nml^f  student...  It  is  our  position  in  the  St-.te  I>«Pa'™«^  t^t 
all  three  of  these  tictors  should  be  considered  in  making  re«mmendation>  for 

rogram  sponsion  or  cnrtailment.  Are  there  jobs  available?  •"'^^"^S 
proSs  placing  students  in  these  jobs  wd  do  students  want  training  for  these 

'TfZ^^lfnf!^^^^^^^  need  to  know  the  cost  of  f.^ini^.  an  individ,«il 

for  a  ^fic  occupation.  We  need  to  know  the  -etums  to  tie  indijidnal  and  to 
Uletv^  traininrm  a  specific  occupation.  Only  with  this  type  of  infonnanon 
^„  «^  hnve  the  greatest  impact  on  training  programs  and  tlie  greatest  return 
fnim  our  investment. 

Orrupntional  Training  Information  System 

The  mechanism  used  for  providing  this  informatton  to  dec^on  makere  |S 
known  as  the  Occupational  Training  Infomanon  ^^^^^  l^^^yZh\^^Z 
in  the  <!isth  year  in  the  development  of  the  OTIS  system.  .TJe  OTIS  P^bUcanon 
interface,  manpower  demand  and  manpower  supply  by  :)ob  title       tte  occu- 

«tion«  for  wiiich  there  are  training  programs  in  our  state.  This  information  « 
'preTelltei^both  on  a  statewide  basis  and  broken  down  by  theeleven  ecoi^ 
planning  districts  in  Oklahoma.  The  manpower  demand  information  i>  largrty 
provided  by  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  threugh  a  con- 

rnS  n^rangement.  Additional  special  surveys  are  constantly  beuig  made  in 
order  to  verify  tae  accurncy  of  the  data  and  to  npdate  our  y^'^^^f^,^"^; 
twentv  aeencip.  in  Oklahoma  are  now  cooporatine  thronsA  OTIS  to  a^J^-^- 
the  conecHon  of  data  and  in  the  application  of  this  information  to  their  program 

'''tv"«^pp1t  «ide  of  the  OTIS  matrix  i<=  provided  throuA  the  Student  A<^mit-. 
i  Jsv.Tem  of  he  Stote  Department  of  T<x^Honal  and  ° 
thro  lirh  Mlow-np  information  provided  by  other  trainine  « ^^"^;^Jln  a 
and  private.  The  Student  ArcounHns  System  provides  us  with  information  on  a 

"''nT^'Z^"t^::^:^:J^^^^^  -^ich  an  invoked  .^.nn^ 

ono^t;  in  the  ::^l-tion  of  dnt...  This  elimin.,te.  n  nnmber^of  d^erent  agon.e. 

nn»l  a^.nnntion.  contnctine  indn'=try  on  an  individual  ba^..=. 

nnior  plnrnine  tool  for  all  of  rhe  ae^ncie-  and  a<..o.-:anon,  wubin  tb^  ^ra'^ 

"n   ore?  trnininL'  prosrnm^-.  Within  the  State  IVrartniei-      ^■>«f!"'^r.-  ^'^'J 

TmZ  rlnM  noUcv  hn.  been  established  ^^ioh  Proh:Mr,  the  fn-d,^^  nf 

nny  new  program  >inle«  there  i-  n  <=trone  manp-wer  '^^^''^^  '^f'Tr^ 

OTIS 'or  in  individnnlly  ^"dnctPd  nnd  anrroved  s^.tx-.  T.^^^^^ 

vooationnl  edncntion  in  roniprehen^ive  hieh^rhn.M.  ard  I'^^'J:^.'^ Y,^^,^^ 

„f  oro.T  v~-r,tion.'.tp.-hn;.nl  ."ho^N-  derend  V.-^nJv  "^^^ 

1 1  (h»  sr,t/.m  in  rlpferminin-  new  proenin  ofTenns^         nrp-=er..od  wi.Ti.n 

,i....i.-.tv1  .•>r<"i<;  hn.  1.p.-i  a  cnfinni'-z  P'.licy  of  the  dprartment. 
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"'"S'rnte  tho  effectivoness  of  OTIS,  in  19C7  with  its  beeiiniine  thpre  ms 
r.#riS»<^    1  ^^^^^^  is  a  05  percent  match  between  nro^^ram 

nrnJrnmoTV  ♦  i  °  ,1 ,  ^  •'^'^'5'  ^ay  that  the  training  output  of  all 
programs  in  the  state  could  be  doubled  and,  if  judiciouslv  done,  would  not  n?o 

l,^f  orn,"„MnrfrPP'L'''J"'."!^  manpower  to  the  state.  When  Complete  financia 
!::>rr?rne'^t^"i':^'?prCmr  '^'^^  ^  ''S- 

Evuluation 

rZiy^'^^^'^'  °'  ^''^^  information  which  is  not  used  is  largelv  worthies-^ 

Tl  erefore,  we  engage  in  the  type  of  dissemination  effort  which  als.ire^  a  nnxl-' 
"a  °s  its  il^l"n?^'"  ""t  -^"'""t'o"  ''ystem  etnployed  in  our  Department 
liases  its  judgment  not  only  upon  team  visits  to  vocational  programs  bv  a  rnn  - 

the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  the  areas  of  holding  power,  placement  on  iol.t 
^tfltP T„*i"l",^  l"*'"'"^  ^  Twenty  pen^nt  of  the  programs  in  each 

^^L^l^  '"-^^Pt*"  evaluation  each  year.  Each  program  UanalvzS 

ivi?ag  Cs  'sp^rrc'^omt'^^e^    P^"^™'"^  «cSTndVn"a  s'ta^ 

flrfl  nmrto  2  ^Pe«5flc  commendations  and  recommendations  for  improvement 
P™sram  to  s.<hool  administrators  .ind  vocational  instructoi^ 
In  subsequent  follow-up  of  programs  which  have  been  evaluated  w-e  hn vp  fn»^' 
a  defln  te  higher  level  of  snpport  for  vocational  pfomms  Sy  the  Lhoof  aTa 
^nnZ  ^T'^^'i"  percentage  of  students  placed  on  jobs.  We  find  that  six 
months  after  graduation,  the  unemployment  rate  of  vocationally  trained  vouth 

i^X'pn/""''"^'''''  ™«  encouraginrXn  comS  t'o  ?he 

15  percent  unemployment  rate  of  all  youth  of  this  age.  uy  •      to  me 

Planning 

nvnilnhlTfnTl^'l.'''''^'".^  employed  to  assiire  that  our  direction  is  based  on  all 
available  information  is  the  work  of  the  Planning  Unit.  Planiii:!e  has  been  dii 

fnnf.rlf-T,.""*'"'"  P«"«'  ""0  >«t  5.e  simp™y  that  Lking  the 

input  cf  the  management  information  system  unit,  the  perLnnel  resnonsible  ^^^^^ 
^t'lTUTT-^'W"  l^'  top  administration  what  tlf^wTroS  dirmion 
clima?p^>?h  .""^i?"«tion  must  be  given  to  the  sjicial  and  p^m  ca" 

n™™"?  ^^f  communities  being  ..served,  the  final  decision  us  to  priorities  for 
program  development  is  th.-  responsibility  of  administration.  However  the  majo? 
considerations  in  these  dec  oions  are  as  I  hare  outlined  in  this  paper  ^ 
Research 

Finally  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  research  effort  which  has  been  a  part  of 
vocational  education  since  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  i  wl.  A  1  of  tC  ad 
firn.itMr""'";"""''?'^  mechanisms  which  I  have  described  to  vou  and  which  I 
nn^T/  led  to  improved  vocational  education  in  Oklahoma  have 

n  -Th^io  '"o"'-  research  efforts.  New  ideas  must  be  conceived  and  tested  N^w 
n..  tho  ls  must  be  developed  ana  tried.  We  must  continnallv  search  for  he  better 

O-rk" v'is  fi';"t"n'"'j     ""IV  r"'^       those  new  things  that  should  L  done 
oris  was  fir«t  an  idea  which  had  to  be  tested  and  proven.  The  evalmtion  effort 
was  first  a  concept  which  had  to  be  tried  and  evaluated  We  had  to  earn  tbo 
best  i„otliod.s  of  planning  throngli  e.xperimen?^tion  ^  d  trral.  This  kind  of  ^^^^^^ 
research  which  has  as  its  objective  the  improvement.-the  immedLTe  and  K 

zr;:;;?c"^i;^^a;rf"o*;°""'  -  -^^--^  voc^.for  edr. 

\Vitb  the  advent  of  the  Research  Coordinating  t'nit.  each  state  had  a  focal 

ne;H7/p'„  h'"  j;"'j  ^-'^^V}''        «"  "PP"rl"nityT„  d-V^rm  ne  i?s  rn 

%  ''t«te  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  its  own  situation  and  determine 
how  best  It  could  be  served  by  research.  Research  Coordinating  Unit«  'lave  grown 
in  differen  directions  in  different  states.  But  in  every  instance  of  wli  ch 
aware,  that  unit  has  become,  as  it  is  in  Oklahoma,  one  of  tho  strong  inputh  int^ 
he  dec  s.on.niaking  prooe..  through  which  improvements  are  made  The  RC  r  " 
have  also  taken  the  lead  in  innovations  which  result  in  program  improvement 
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Programs  for  new  and  emerging  occupations^  curriculum  Uevelopment  and  test- 
ing, improved  teaching  methods  and  classroom  or  shop  management  have  been  re- 
searched and  implemented. 

States  have  now  developed  the  research  expertise  and  the  level  of  sophistica- 
tion to  be  able  to  set  their  own  priorities  for  research.  Priority  designation 
through  the  state  departments  of  vocational  education  .sliuuld  oe  a  strong  fuC' 
tor  in  determining  how  the  Office  of  Education  Commissiomer  handles  that  fifty 
percent  of  the  research  funds  reserved  for  his  administration.  To  ignore  the 
priority  recommendations  of  the  state  and  to  accept  full  responsibility  in  Wash- 
ington f<  r  determining  what  research  should  be  conducted  in  Oklahoma  is.  iu 
my  oi)iuion»  wrong.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  problems  of  national  import  for 
which  research  funds  can  feasibly  be  spent.  However,  the  research  to  be  con* 
ducted  within  the  states  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  determined  by  those  states 
involved.  Tliis  has  not  always  been  the  case  in  the  past,  but  communication  i:) 
ongoing  and  hopefully  progress  in  this  direction  will  be  made. 

One  additional  thought  about  research.  One  of  the  most  effective  uses  of  re- 
search funds  that  we  have  seen  in  Oklahoma  is  what  we  term  ''mini-grants'* 
to  vocational  teachers.  We  asked  teachers  who  have  an  idea  about  how  the,v 
might  impro^'e  their  work  in  the  classroom  or  their  vocational  programs  to  write 
us  a  brief  proposal  for  funds.  We  have  funded  sixty-four  of  these  projects  (at 
an  average  cost  of  $750)  in  the  past  years  when  discretionary  research  funds 
were  available.  We  have  found  that  through  this  method,  teachers  begin  to  de- 
velop the  kinds  of  research  expertise  needed  to  determine  what  is  best  for  them 
in  their  particular  cl&p^room.  We  may  never  discover  through  massive  research 
efforts  the  one  solution  to  our  educational  ptoblems.  The  l)<»tter  apDroach  may  be 
to  give  teachers  and  local  administrators  the  kind  of  intellectual  curiosity  which 
is  the  essence  of  effective  research  in  order  that  they  may  determine  under  their 
own  classroom  or  laboratory  situation  what  works  best  for  them  with  their 
students. 

To  conclude.  I  hope  that  I  have  given  you  a  picture  of  how  In  one  state  the 
decision-making  process  is  being  influenced  and  the  delivery  me<*hanl*^m  is  being 
shari>ened  through  an  integrated  and  coordinated  system  of  research,  evalua- 
tion, management  information,  and  planning.  Increased  support  for  states  in  de- 
veloping these  methods  of  systematic  analysis  will  result  in  a  more  effective 
vocational  education  system  for  this  nation. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you. 


Prepared  Statement  of  George  L.  Ramet.  I>irectoi:.  ^Iayo  State  Vocatio:tal 
TECHifiCAL  School,  Paintsvili.e.  Ky. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  Vocational  Edtication  since  the  passing  of  the 
Y>3  Vocational  Act.  Much  more  has  been  accomplished  shice  the  passing  of  the  '68 
amendment.  However,  much  la  yet  to  be  done. 

With  the  added  funds  during  the  past  10  years,  more  students  have  been 
trained,  teachers'  salaries,  in  many  cases  increased,  buildings  and  equipment 
have  been  improved.  Not  only  have  improved  buildings  and  better  and  more 
modem  equipment  improved  the  training  capabilities,  but  i>erhap8  just  as  Im- 
portant, they  have  helped  to  increase  the  prestice  of  Vocational  Education  so 
thnt  fewer  people  will  think  of  it  as  "education  for  someone  el.<?e*s  children,** 

We  need  to  expand  all  phases  of  Vocational  Education,  especially  the  post- 
secondary  and  adult  levels.  Students  in  elementary  and  secondarv  schools  should 
certainly  have  the  opporttmitv  to  learn  about  the  world  of  work  and  perhaps  have 
.some  specific  training  In  trades  of  their  chosen  fields.  However,  too  much  time 
cannot  be  spent  In  learning  a  trade  while  In  high  school  without  sacrificing  their 
jctndieq  in  thp  academic  fields.  The  tradesmen.  If  they  are  to  take  their  place 
in  ♦oday's  society,  need  to  study  English,  math,  science,  history,  government,  and 
p»  ■  haps  "music  and  art"  the  same  as  the  students  who  go  to  college.  Manv  stu- 
dents have  not  reachefl  the  maturity  that  often  Is  needed  to  really  seriously  devote 
their  study  to  their  life's  work. 

In  many  areas  these  students,  probably  high  f^chool  graduates  are  not  financially 
nble  to  go  to  college  or  a  post-secondary  vociitional  school.  This  Is  probahlv  more 
true  today  than  ever  before  because  of  Inflation  with  Its  high  cost  of  llvlne. 
In  the  .Qchool  where  I  am  Director,  ma»iy  students*  only  source  of  monev  U  from 
So/>5al  Seourltv.  Several  students  get  student  loans.  Some  are  on  the  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (BEOG).  and  some  are  on  the  Work 
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study  Program.  Many  give  np  and  don't  try.  Less  tlinn  of  our  hiuJj  vhool 
gniduates  go  to  college  or  a  vocational  school.  They  eitlier  get  low  paying  jobs, 
probably  with  no  future,  or  else  do  nothing.  Mn»:y  will  follow  the  example  of 
others  and  in  some  cases  tljeir  parents,  and  get  on  welfare  in  a  few  years 

In  today's  industrial  world  most  good  paying  jobs  t^uire  frainlnK;  If  the 
parents  h.ave  the  financial  means  to  educate  their  children,  then  tlje  onlv  (jues- 
tiiin  with  the  children  is  proper  guidance  and  motivation.  Ilowexer.  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment  and  low  paying  jobs,  It  becomes  difficult  and  even  iujpo.ssible 
for  the  i)arents  to  send  their  children  to  post-secondary  school  whethcY  U  is 
college  or  post-secondary  vocaUonal  education.  Consequently,  the  circle  of  povertv 
Is  continued. 

It  would  be  much  more  economical  t'^  »jake  it  i)ossihle  for  these  pt^ple  to  be 
trained  and  educated  in  order  to  earn  a  decent  living  than  to  counnit  them  to  a 
|!fo  of  poverty  on  welfare.  Tlie  area  where  the  Mayo  Vocational-Tei'hnioal  School 
i<  located  is  one  of  onr  dppre>;sed  area.s.  The  njonntains  with  onlv  20^:^^  of  the 
land  j?nitable  for  cultivation  or  building,  but  with  a  den.'^ity  of  population  of  77 
lM»r  s<iuare  mile  in  reality  amounts  to  a  density  iMipulation  of  ;iS5  imr  scpmre 
mile.  There  are  few  jobs  avnilable  and  only  a  few  industries.  The  .soIhjoI  grndn- 
Jite.<  LCjO  to  :^00  each  year.  Of  this  number  practically  all  Mniiicdiatcly  get  good 
jnlh<.  ofirn  in  other  nreas  and  othfr  state-.  Tlje  :.ch(Hil  hi\.<  trained  nianv  on  the 
MDTA  Program.  Here  again,  the  placement  in  jobs  has  been  high  and  the  cvcle 
of  |H)verty  broken.  In  each  case  it  is  only  the  students  who  are  linanoiallv  able 
or  wJjere  the  government  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  attend. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  welfare  rolls,  and  if  we  are  to  make  it  po^^ible  for  all 
Individuals  to  lead  a  productive  life  and  enjoy  an  adequate  .standard  of  living, 
we  must  make  U  possible  for  these  people  to  be  trained. 

It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  not  only  extend  the  Vocational  Act  to  lOSii. 
but  that  the  financial  supiM>rt  be  increased  .sf)  that  all  i>eople  ubo  can  benefit  by 
vf»c.itional  education  can  be  served  and  that  financial  aid.  through  work  study  or 
other  progrms.  will  make  it  iHissihle  for  the.se  iH^ople  to  attend  school. 


Pheparkd  Statfmfnt  of  MEtvix  L.  Bariow.  IMhifkssor.  C.R.vnfATF.  Sciioor.  or 

Km-CATION.  rXlVERSITY  OF  <\VUFORXIA.  L08  ANGEI.ES  AM>  DIRECTOR,  DlVISIOX 

or  VocATfoxAi.  Km  c  VTioN.  Cniversity  of  Cauform\ 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  conmiittee.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  opportunit.v 
to  ap|)ear  before  yon  today  to  discuss  two  of  the  imperative  aspects  of  vocational 
oducatifin  that  need  attention —  teacher  education,  and  leadrmhtp  dvvilopmait. 
Mr  Chai^rman.  for  njost  of  my  profe<:sional  life  in  vocational  education,  now 
nearly  .'^.'S  .vears.  I  have  l>een  involved  in  vocational  teacher  eilucation  and  voca- 
tional efln'^ition  leader.*?hip  development.  It  has  also  l>een  my  goml  fortune  during 
these  years  to  have  participated  in  national  reviews  of  vocational  education,  and 
in  studies  and  planning  for  teacher  education  and  leadership  devebipnjent.  I 
resrard  \^oth  of  the«e  parts  of  vocational  edncati^m  as  es.sential  in  the  future 
prf)cre.ss  of  vocational  e<l  neat  ion. 

}'ncnt tonal  Teacher  Kducation 

Mr.  Cbnirnmn,  the  Congress  i])  1017  when  it  finalized  the  Snjith-IIughes  Act. 
was  deeply  concerned  about  teacher  education  and  were  thorom-hly  aware  ihat 
oiiality  in  vocational  education  programs  dependMl  in  n  verv  large  mea*<ure  upon 
the  qnality  of  instruction.  In  fact,  that  Congress  actuall.v  appropriated  funds 
to  f-arry  ont  the  mission  of  teacher  e<lucation. 

Despite  the  pass^pe  of  time  the  principle  that  excellence  in  vocational  educa- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  kinds  of  per^-ons  who  uianaue  vocational  instruction 
[\a<  not  changed.  In  fact  it  has  become  njore  complicated  and  considerably  more 
in\olved  due  to  the  range  and  .scope  of  the  occupatlrms  for  which  instruction  is 
i«rovidf d.  and  the  wide  variety  of  the  total  population  involved  in  the  stndv 
of  voontional  education.  The  1068  Amendments  did  mandate  that  vocational 
edJiration  have  concerns  for  "all  persrais  of  all  ages  in  all  cominnn'tie.s*'  and  this 
fueans  a  wide  variety  of  teachers  with  vastly  difi'erent  qualifications  and  back- 
yronnd*:  must  be  prepared  for  .^-uch  instruction. 

The  actual  comjt  of  vocational  education  teachers  in  FY  '7^  wa.s  24.1.514  Tlie 
jrrowth  of  the  number  of  teachers  over  a  long  period  of  time  has  been  about  13  8 
I»ercent  per  year  I»rojectinff  the  nunjber  in  FY  '73  to  FY  '.SO  we  can  expect  to 
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luivc  im>re  than  470,(KH)  vo'-ationnl  educntion  tnuht  rs.  This  moaii.>  that  in  a 
short  iMTiiKl  of  Mvt*u  .\(»ar.s  \\v  will  nearly  douhh?  the  number  of  ttachers.  15ut 
huTeased  numbers  alone  is  not  the  major  problem.  The  major  part  i>f  the  i>ro!)lem 
is  the  l  onuileMty  the  kinds  of  tent  hers  defciml  and  their  pe»>uiial  and  profes- 
sional needs  to  borve  satisfactorily  in  the  area  of  vocaticaial  eilm«itinn.  (irowin^' 
niualH»rs  of  voeational  tt  achers  mu^t  he  etpiippod  to  teach  (lisad\aataircd  and 
hniuIiuipiH'd  .stndents:  sinne  of  tiieso  teat  hers  will  need  ti»  deal  with  .students 
who  ha\e  hmguajje  problems:  other  stndents  will  have  hasic  edmaiitai  prob- 
lems—reading:,  writing,  calcnlutinj;.  for  example;  and  still  other  students  will 
need  eonrentrated  individnalized  instrneti(m  be,  n>e  they  are  siow  to  learn. 

Teacher  education  for  voeatituinl  educatioi*  teachers  has  two  ba^ie  parts. 
Fir.>t,  is  the  program  leftrred  to  as  "preserxiee"  teach/r  education.  This  part  is 
concerned  with  the  kinds  of  teacher  preparation  that  are  provided  fur  the 
tenelier  who  hrst  enters  \\\Hni  the  task  of  teaching;  in  a  vocational  tHpR'ation 
proicram.  It  is  this  part  tliat  we  hare  had  the  mobt  experience.  Over  the  years 
we  have  been  concerned  with  full-time  and  part-time  vocational  education 
teachers  who  are  l)ej;inninf;  their  instructional  career.  The  sectaid  j.a  rt  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  "inservice'*  teacher  education.  The  task  for  this  part  is 
comerned  with  keepinjc  the  voeatij)nal  instructor  up  to  date  with  regard  to  hi.s 
oicupational  eonipetenco.  and  his  professional  comiH'tence  as  a  teacher.  In  many 
tKfUpations  the  tevhnoh»sy  lias  been  atlvaneintj  rapidly  and  it  i<  dilfirr.lt  for 
teachers  to  ke<»p  up  with  the  rapid  growth  cf  the  technical  asi>e<-ts  of  tlieir 
(K-enpatiimal  urea.  Also»  research  has  been  providing  us  with  new  (vneept-;  in 
teaching  and  learning  and  it  is  etpiully  difiicult  f<»r  teachers  to  keep  up  witli 
the.se  developments. 

The  studies  used  by  the  Congress  in  formulating  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  IIHJH  ixnntetl  up  Hie  extreme  need  for  attention  to  iuservice 
teacher  education.  Since  that  Act.  the  States  luive  turned  their  attention  to 
progninis  of  inservice  teacher  education  as  one  means  of  helping  teacln'r>  update 
themselves.  During  FY  *7iJ.  03.700  vocational  education  teachers  were  involved 
in  "inservice**  teacher  education;  we  estimate  that  this  number  will  lirow  to 
HM».()(K)  by  FY  *S0.  As  an  example  1  would  like  to  cite  one  case  for  ouq  State 
iCalift>rnia)  how  "iuservice"  teacher  education  assisted  some  teachers  t<»  uiKlate 
themselves  for  one  aspect  of  occupational  ctmiiK-tence.  When  air  iwP.ution  was 
tirst  in  the  news  as  an  aspe<*t  of  our  enviromreutal  needs'.  California  set  al»out 
to  pnuhice  an  instructional  program  for  automechanics  instructors  about  Auto 
Kmission  Coutn)!.  T!ie  program  was  then  provided  for  about  300  instructors 
thnnighout  the  State»  thus  ui>datiDg  them  on  the  very  latest  asi.e<ts  of  auto 
eniissii)n  control.  In  a  similar  way  other  programs  have  been  taken  to  instructors 
throughout  t!ie  State  concerning  new  ideas  in  professional  development— mnlti- 
niedla  instruction,  for  example. 

Mr.  Chairnmn,  the  States  vary  widely  in  their  programs  of  tea(  In-r  education, 
lH>th  preservice  and  inservice.  but  the  needs  for  such  program^  are  .so  com- 
iiiandmg  that  legislati^.n  for  vocational  education  should  eniphitsize  this  area  of 
concern.  Not  since  the  Suiitli-Ilughes  Act  of  irH7  has  teacher  education  eiaerge<l 
prominently  in  Federal  legi. slat  ion.  More  recent  vocational  education  legislati<fn 
has  allocated  teacher  education  to  a  categ«>ry  known  as  ''ancillary  .ser\ices"  which 
has  cau.«ed  people  to  think  of  teacher  education  only  as  a  subordinate  element 
of  voiMtional  e<3  neat  ion.  Legislative  attention  to  teacher  education  apj'ears  to  me 
FM  be  iniiKjrative  in  the  future,  in  f.ict  our  future  i»rogress  in  vocatinu.d  eduMition 
<lepends  ui)on  it. 

Legislative  attention  to  vocational  teacher  education  will  not  only  eM|liasize 
the  inipi>rtauce  of  the  area  but  will  provide  a  base  for  accountability  in  relatioii 
to  teai'her  education.  Such  attention  will  cause  the  States  to  stu<ly  the  piescnt 
nature  of  tlieir  teacher  eilucati-m  program-,  de.scription.s  of  the  tctal  number  of 
te.nlie*"-;  in  the  State,  ami  the  occu{)ational  and  professional  me^K  nf  feaclif^r.s 
Such  data  are  ne<'e^sary  in  order  to  i>laii  appropriate  inservice  teadnT  education 
prograni.s.  and  some  States  have  already  endiarked  on  such  studus.  Karly  in 
1074  California  published  a  '-tudy  of  0.721  vocati^aial  education  tcai  iiers  i  about 
40  percent  of  the  totaU.  ii'.  l.l'H  ^^cliool  di-tricts.  Oi;  community  colleges.  8  .skill 
centers.  V  correctional  institutions.  an<l  02  regional  occuijatioual  [i  icrams  and 
centers,*  We  are  lieginning  t.j  know  a  grent  <leal  about  vf>catio!ial  e»bication 
teachers  and  their  needs,  but  the  project  at  this  .staiie  is  (Uily  a  beginning. 


^  I  Profile  of  Voratmnnl  Ftiurn*orti  J*rrtiminnnj  Keport.  107^.  PivKlon  of  VrtiAMocnl 
Hduffitmn  TnP'^rsitv  r»f  ralifornia.  and  the  Vocational  Kducation  Unit.  Cahfornla  Sta.e 
T^rtnf»rtment  of  Education. 
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Leadership  Development 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  area  I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
f^"^.?u.o^J^  ^^^^       leaaer^hip  development  In  vocational  education, 

in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  included  a  part  concerning 

training  and  development  programs  for  vocational  education,  which  was  admin- 
istertd  through  the  Higher  Kducatioii  Act  of  liXio.  We  have  now  had  nearly  six 
,\ears  of  exiK»nenee  with  the  leadership  development  programs  and  the  evidence 
seem55  to  indicate  that  the  programs  are  meeting  the  objectives  for  which  they 
were  designed  and  that  in  general  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made. 

Tlie  problem  we  are  attempting  to  attack  with  the  leadership  development 
•program  in  vocational  (Klucation  is  the  age-old  problem  that  many  profes>ional 
groups  have,  as  their  unnibers  increase  and  their  ()i)erations  'become  more 
<H)mplex.  and  that  is  the  problem  of  obsolescence.  The  only  resource  that  voca- 
tional education  previously  had  was  to  "let  the  cream  n^e  to  the  top  "  But  that 
process  was  slow  and  a  catalyst  was  needed.  The  catahxt  was  provided  i!i  the 
Amcndmeiits  of  IOCS  in  the  form  of  leadership  drvelopmcnt. 

At  the  risk  of  overMUiplifyiiig  the  major  thrusts,  of  leadership  development 
for  vocational  education  let  me  cite  three  aspects  that  have  had  a  iwrticular 
reU-vance  to  the  development  of  leader^hii).  First,  is  the  leadership  de\el()pment 
4iv  ard"?  program  in  which  highly  selected  vocational  teaci.ers  ai^e  provided  a 
stipend  and  institutional  costs  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  which  to  engage 
in  depth  >tudy  of  vocational  education  in  selected  institutions  of  higher  education 
th.it  (>fi"er  a  speciality  in  vocatioaal  education  at  the  gradu<ite  level.  During  the 
lirst  three  year  period  a  total  of  216  students  attended  this  program  (about  0.1 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  teacher-  of  vt^fatioual  education).  This  group 
has  graduated  and  are  encragcd  in  a  vanetv  of  leadoiship  and  top  administrative 
IK>sitions.  The  group  completing  the  program  under  my  direction  at  I'CLA  are 
now  loiated  ns  follows:  4  in  university  positions,  3  in  State  departments  of 
Kducation  3  in  county  departments  of  education,  o  in  luKh  schools  and  coni- 
luunity  collects,  2  with  State  advisory  councils  on  vocational  education.  1  in 
voj-ational  education  research,  and  1  in  private  industry..  The  emphasis  in  the 
leadership  awards  program  is  on  Icatler^hip  development  and  upon  involvement 
of  the  students  in  a  wide  variety  of  real-life  vocational  education  programs: 
the  almost  incidental  part  of  the  program  is  that  thev  also  complete  advai.'oed 
degrees. 

The  second  a.spect  of  leadership  development  has  con^i>ted  of  the  national 
thrust,  administered  through  the  Office  of  Education,  which  makes  it  iwssible  to 
deal  with  national  priorities  in  vocational  education  and  to  develop  a  consensus 
among  vocational  educators  concerning  a  variety  of  special  topics  such  as  par- 
ticular ar^a^  of  instruction,  standards  of  performance,  evaluation  and  account- 
al)ility  of  vocational  education,  and  others.  A  particular  need  exists  for 
leadership  activities  among  high  level  polic;  makers  who's  judgment  affects 
the  operation  of  vocational  education  programs.  Such  leadership  needs  to  he 
informed  leadership,  that  is,  they  mu^t  know  what  the  vocational  education 
programs  are.  what  is  intended  to  be  accomplished,  and  how  this  affects  the 
national  and  State  programs  of  education  in  general.  Among  the  persons  which 
niav  l>e  identified  as  high  level  policy  makers  are  chief  State  school  officers.  State 
and  local  boards  of  wlucation.  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  educational  relations  personnel  in  Governor's  offices,  and  a  ho.st  of 
others. 

The  third  aspect  of  leadership  development  couMsts  of  a  wide  variety  of 
af^tivitics  conducted  among  the  States  for  selected  personnel  within  the  State. 
Such  activities  exceed  mere  communication  problems  and  bear  heavily  upon 
program  development,  instructional  standards,  planning,  iilacement.  and  evalua- 
tion. Some  States  have  developed  special  programs,  evaluation  for  example,  and 
)iave  taken  these  short-unit  programs  to  selected  leaders  throughout  the  State 
in  order  to  develop  a  more  standardized  approach  in  the  ass'^^'^ment  of  value 
in  vocational  instruction.  Administrative  leadership  in  Cal-fornia.  for  example, 
is  vested  in  more  than  300  people;  *his  group  hc^'^mcs  the  prime  target  for 
leadership  development  activities. 

Summary 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  concentrated  my  remarks  upon  two  points— ^cnc/tcr 
education  and  leadership  development. 

In  the  area  of  teacher  education  I  believe  That  we  have  enough  evidence  to 
warrant  the  attention  of  this  Committee  to  the  needs  of  vocational  teacher 
education.  Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  the  following: 
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L  Ttmide  2b  Fedenl  legislation  language  and  authorization  for  preservicd 
teacher  education  for  814XX)  vocational  educnUoii  teachers  i»i  FX  70  to  119,000 
vocational  eclucation  teachers  In  FY  '80. 

2.  P^Tide  i&  Federal  legislation  language  and  authorisation  for  Inservice 
teacher  eaut-atioa  for  11^000  vocational  education  teachers  in  FY  76  to  116,000 
vocatisaal  educatkm  teachers  in  FY  '80. 

3,  l*rovide  in  Federal  legislation  for  appropriate  accountability  concerning  the 
numbers  of  teacliers  preiJared,  and  the  nature  of  the  training  they  have  received. 

In  the  area  of  leadership  developinei\t  we  have  had  sufficient  experience 
«nder  ficesent  legislation  to  warrant  continuation  of  this  activity.  Therefore, 
I  straqgly  reconuuead  the  following : 

1.  Ptavide  in  Federal  legislation  authority  for  the  Commissioner  to  make* 
leadership  developuaent  awards  to  400  highly  selected  vocational  educators  for 
I'Y  77,  and  repeat  the  authority  for  the  same  number  beginning  in  FY  '80  andL 
J'Y  '83. 

2.  Provide  in  F«deiml  legislation  authority  for  the  Commissioner  to:  (a)'  oon^ 
<luct  national  and  regional  leadership  development  programs  designed  to  improve' 
the  quaJlty  of  praf&ssional  leadership  and  understanding  of  persons  couceming^ 
the  relationships,  functions,  and  needs  of  vocational  education  programs  within 
the  context  of  the  nation's  total  education  effort;  (b)  conduct  short-term  in- 
stitutes, workshops,  symposia,  or  other  training  activities  to  focus  the  attention 
of  educational  policy  makers  upon  the  interrelationships  of  national  social,, 
economic,  and  educational  issues;  (c)  to  conduct  long-term  institutes  for  h^ly 
nelecti'd  and  liigh  administrative  level  policy  makers  whose  judgment  affects  the* 
development  of  vocational  education  in  the  various  States;  and  (d)  to  prorlAe* 
for  «4-Aoc  national  review  panels  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  these  efforfsw 

3.  Provide  In  Federal  legislation  authority  for  the  States  to  conduct  leadershipr 
development  programs  for  selected  persons  within  the  State,  and  for  account- 
ability of  the  elEectiveness  of  such  programs. 


pREPARKO  Statement  of  Gexe  Bottoms,  Vice  President  of  Guidance  Division, 
American  Vocatiox.vl  Association,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Gene  Bottoms.  For  the 
past  fourteen  years  I  have  been  actively  involved  in  both  vocational  guidance 
and  vt>cational  education  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  During  this  time  I  have 
served  as  Director  of  Guidance  at  the  South  Georgia  Technical  and  Vocational 
School.  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance,  and  Associate  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education.  I  am  currently  Director  of  the  Division  of  Program 
and  Staff  Development  of  thr  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education.  In  addi- 
tion, I  ain  currently  serving  as  Vice  President  of  the  Guidance  Division  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  yon  tcxiay  to  share  my  views  on  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  job 
placement.  Specifically,  I  want  to  look  at 

I.  Where  have  we  »jeen  in  regard  to  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  job 
placcnipnt? 

II.  What  .should  be  provided  for  in  any  new  vocational  education  legislation 
in  the  way  of  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  placement? 

III.  AVliat  t.\pes  of  projrrams  w'ould  l>e  implemented  as  a  result  of  a  special 
title  for  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  placement? 

IV.  What  are  the  nee<ls  that  support  making  vocational  guidance,  exploration 
and  placement  a  national  priority? 

V.  If  vocational  pruidance,  exploration  and  placement  becomes  a  separate  title 
in  vocitional  education  lej^islation,  what  outcomes  should  he  expected? 

VI.  How  would  funds  appropriated  for  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and 
jol>  placement  be  used? 

VII.  What  amount  of  dollars  should  he  appropriated  from  the  Federal  level 
In  order  to  make  Vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  placement  a  national 
priority? 

I.  V  I'.HE  HAVE  WE  DEEX        REGARD  TO  \OCATIOXAL  CrmA>'CE,  EXPLORATION  AITO 

JOB  PLACEMENT^ 

Fip<t,  let  mo  compliment  the  Concrros^  on  the  excellent  way  in  which  yon  re- 
sponde<l  to  the  national  prioritie<»  of  motivating  the  talented  in  the  early  GOs, 
You  did  this  by  setting  aside  categorical  fund^  to  do  the  job. 
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plans  for  vocational  education  include  a  planning  component  pertaining  to  a 
Uellverv  system  for  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  placement.  No  longer 
would  funds  u^ed  for  this  purpose  have  to  be  deducted  from  funds  appropriated 
from  the  Job  skill  preparation  phase  of  vocationnl  education.  Thus,  a  separate 
title  within  new  \ocational  education  legislation  would  emphasize  vocational 
gtiidance.  explonition  and  placement  as  a  national  priority  and  would  move  the 
>tates  toward  by>tematic  programs  designed  to  assist  each  person  to  plan  and 
inii>lei!ient  career  decision.^. 

HI.    WHAT  TYPES    OF   PROGRAMS   WOULD  BE  IMPLEMENTED   AS   A   RESULT   OF  A 
SPECIAL  TITLE  FOR  >OCATIONAL  GUIDANCE,  EXPL0R.1TI0X  AND  PL.\C«MENTf 

S>uoh  a  title  would  provide  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  phicement 
for  all  iu.iccbuol  youth  in  grades  seven  through  twelve,  post-secondary  vocational 
proKranl^.  out-uf-schoiil  youth  and  adults.  The  program  will,  through  the  curricu- 
lum and  through  si^ecialized  approaches,  enable  individuals  to  discover  their 
interests,  abilitie>.  and  values  in  relation  to  awareness,  orientation,  exploration. 
declMc^n  making,  and  planning  for  vocational  choices  and  the  world  of  work. 
i>pecifiially,  a  comprehensive  program  in  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and 
plncement'should  provide  for  the  following  prognims.  ,    .  ,  .1, 

\.  Vt  grades  beven  through  ten,  new  vocational  education  legislation  should 
urovide  prograniH  of  in-dcpth  orientation  and  exploration  of  the  tcorld  of  work 
for  all  students.  The  component,  designed  either  as  a  separate  course  or  as  an 
integral  ptirt  of  the  existing  curriculum,  should  be  the  primary  opportunity  for 
>chools  to  provide  two  tyi)es  of  education  experieni-es:'  ,         *  *  1  * 

1  An  Introduction  to  the  structure  of  the  world  of  work  in  order  that  students 
mai  look  :.t  and  classify  work  nud  nmintain  flexibility  within  a  working  society 
throuirhout  their  adult  livl^s.  ^  1    1 ,  « 

Ex|K?ncMce<  which  illustrate  ways  of  understanding  and  looking  at  one- 
M^lT  in'n'latiou  to  work  in  general,  work  settings,  work  values  and  tasks,  and 
conditions  of  work.  To  ncroniplish  these  purposes  such  a  program  would 
(rt)  put  .students  in  contact  with  workers  in  a  vjiriety  of  occupational  groups, 
(ft)  provide  rq.p<»rtunitles  for  students  to  test  hyix»the.<es  about  self  in  work 
rdles  through  >)!:.ulattHl  work  exi>eriences  anc'  productive,  responsible  home, 
school,  and  coinnninity  projects  related  to  work  rolt.^ ;  „.,,,.L.orv. 

(CJ  provide  opportunities  for  .students  to  visi:  and  observe  work  and  workers 
in  a  v:irictv  of  x'ttings ;  and  ^  ,    ^    .    .  ^ 

(d)  or'-aiiize  regular  group  guidance  experiences  to  assist  students  in  inter- 
preting what  they  learned  about  themselves  through  their  experiences  in  terms 
iif  i>os>ible  career  goal<  and  plans.  ,  ^ 

While  e<<ential  to  tl»e  positive  career  development  of  all  students,  these  pro- 
crnminatic  effort<  can  be  particularly  helpful  to  those  with  acadenijc  or  socio- 
ecZ  iiH  handicaps  who  may  experience  for  the  first  time  the  relat  onship  be- 
Uveen  the  world  of  work  and  skills  acquired  in  school.  Surveys  of  dropouts  in 
II  etropoman  areas  indicate  that  lack  of  interest  or  under<tandiiic:  of  the  personal 
rldevan.e  of  >cliool  to  their  own  goals  latlier  than  a  lack  of  ability  is  the  prinor- 
tril  reason  mo^t  students  choose  to  leave  school  before  graduating.  (Venn,  lOiO. 
mM>rt<  that  of  2'2Jm  dropouts  .snrveye<l  in  seven  metropolitan  areas  over  a 
v^  vear  pcM.Hl.  over  two-thirds  scored  bctwecm  90^100  IQs.)  Many  of  hese 
voun-  neonlc  leave  school  without  having  learne<l  what  the  World  of  work  ex- 
in^ct.'^r.f  them,  what  their  own  capabilities  and  vPlues  are.  and  hov>  to  relate 
hevc  uii(lervt:i.  (linjrv  to  productive  survival  in  a  work-oriented  economy. 
V    rr.irriin-  ro  a-vi^t  In  earrrr  dcrision'makivo  and  plnnynng  are  recoiii- 
nuMHbd  fnr  ^'ra(U.<  elcNcn  and  tw(>lve.  po-t-«ecoiidary  students,  and  out-of. 
"c!    1  vnum  and  :-1ult^.  The  vtmlents  who  exit  from  the  public  school  svstem 
nc-     Hlo  in  ido'iritvinu'  tcutatiNC  career  j;oals  and  plans.  Students  considering 
w\v/.<.Mnndarv  vo.  aticMial  and  technical  education  need  help  in  selectins:  cur- 
r.cohim  off-rin"-  ino^t  appropriate  to  them  if  the  re-^ourccs  of  the  institution 
n-c  t^L  r^^^^^^^^  for  Ihe  ureate^t  number  of  in<liviclua]..  In  addition,  out^of- 

Ichool  votith  and  unemployed  and  underemployed  adults  are  -eeking  new  c:ireer 
nl»ic-tivoc  iiul  need  help  in  thinkin::  through  their  career  lives  and  plans 
IVciviMn^makin-  ami  pianninir  assistance  may  be  prnvi^ied  by  inteirratin?  special 
'•areer  ileM^ion-makimr  and  planiu..-  course^,  group  cunlance  classes,  semimirs 
Ptc  into  the  exi<tin2  curriculum  or  by  providing  intensive,  systematic  individual 
ami  group  vocational  (oun-eling.  Deci?ion-making  and  planmng  pro-rams  would 
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5.  Locating  imrt-tiuie  Jobs  tor  secondary  students,  that  are  related  to  their 
tentative  career  goals, 

C.  Coordination  of  in-school  learning  i^ith  part-time  work  experience  of  in- 
school  students, 

7.  YouUi  finding  entry  jobs  which  would  lead  to  better  career  options, 

8.  Greater  youth  employment  in  fields  related  to  training,  and 

9.  Increased  community  input  into  definitions  of  goals  for  e<hication. 

I).  All  outreach  function  should  be  retiuired  by  any  new  vocational  education 
legislation.  The  purpose  of  an  outreach  service  would  be  to  return  out-of-school 
youths  to  au  appropriately  adjusted  learning  situation  such  as  part-time  train- 
ing and  related  employment  or  other  iudividualized  program  designed  specifi- 
call>  to  meet  the  immediate  and  long-range  needs  of  tho^e  previously  alienated 
by  the  traditional  school  structure.  Because  of  earlier  negative  experiences, 
these  youthi?  are  i?ot  liVely  to  seek  further  education  on  their  own  and  will  need 
to  be  sought  out  and  convinced  that  the  school  can  adjust  to  provide  them  with 
relevant,  useful,  successful  experiences.  Outreach  programs  should  therefore 
have  dual  thrusts: 

1.  To  work  with  out-of-school  youth  to  help  them  identify  aireer  goals  and  to 
return  to  school  to  pursue  tho^e  goals ; 

2.  Counseling  sessions  to  help  students  relate  their  own  abilities,  interests, 
all  individuals,  re;:ardless  of  the  dirtn'tiou  their  career  plans  take, 

K.  A  seimrate  title  for  vocational  guidance  exploration  and  placement  should 
iiH-lude  a  provision  for  vocational  counseling.  The  focus  ot  such  vocational  coun- 
seling must  hi*  u|Km  all  students  and  all  educational  levels.  A  prescribed  voca- 
tittnal  guidance  program  should  provide  the  following  : 

1.  Prevwational  counseling  to  help  students  systematically  asse.ss  and  pdr- 
s(»nalize  the  meaning  of  exploratory  work  and  educational  experiences. 

2.  Counseling  sessions  to  help  students  rtflate  their  own  abilities,  interests, 
ami  values  to  possible  career  options. 

Intensive  vcH*ational  and  tnlncational  coun.<ieling  programs  to  encourage  the 
development,  implementation,  and  continuous  assessment  of  tentative  personal 
and  career  plans  throughout  the  student*s  high  school  years. 

4.  ViK*aticmal  counseling  to  help  students  make  choices  among  vocational 
course  oflferings  at  the  secondary,  i)ost-secondary,  and  adult  levels. 

Ti.  Counseling  program.**  to  help  individuals  adjust  to  new  roles  as  workers 
until  a  smooth  transition  into  the  work  setting  is  assured. 

The  as|KK»t  of  counseling  regarding  ])ersoiml  problems  and  development  should 
be  as  a  very  imjwrtant  strand  relating  to  and  running  throughout  the  other 
guidance  activities  of  orientation,  exploration,  decision-making,  planning,  place- 
ment, and  adjustment. 

In  .«.umnmry,  a  special  title  for  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  placement 
within  any  new  vocational  education  legislatitm  should  provide  for  compre- 
houMve  and  articidate  programs  designed  to  facilitate  career  decision-making, 
planning,  and  implementation  for  all  youth. 

IV.  WII.4T  ARE  THE  NEEDS  Tir.4T  SfFPORT  MAKIXG  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE, 
EXPrOBATION  AND  PLACEMENT  A  NATIONAL  PRIORITY? 

Ilnw  can  individuals  l»e  fnv  to  d.oose  that  which  they  know  nothing  about? 
Ilnw  ran  they  examine  avenues  which,  becau.se  of  ster(K»tyi)ed  attitudes  or  inis- 
inforhation.  they  do  not  i>erceivi»  as  l>einff  acceptable?  Why  do  we  have  an 
ovt'rsupply  of  collegia  gradnate.'J  and  an  undersupply  c»f  skilled  craftsmen  in  the 
fitUH?  Why  have  new  vcvational  education  pnignims  been  initiati»d  in  .*«om(» 
Communities  and  studentj;  have  failed  to  enroll?  Why  are  more  and  mure  urban 
hii:h  schools  turning  to  iH>liee  and  .security  forces  to  maintain  nrdor  in  the 
buildings?  Why  are  many  students  tnrncHl  off  with  sdiooN?  Why  does  youth 
unemployment  continue  to  incre:ivoV  Why  are  many  alienated  to  the  adult  society? 

Look  ag.iin  at  the  following  facts  which  summarize  the  .seriousness  of  tiie 
problems  facing  American  eduiMlitai: 

A.  The  nnemploymint  rate  among  IG^IO  year  old*,  those  in  the  gap  between 
scJiool  and  the  joi>.  i.s  over  ir>  percent  and  rising,  over  ?.0  percent  among  blacks 
a'.>i.  Department  of  Ctmimerce.  1974 Youth  unemployment  reaches  a.s  high 
as  03  perci»nt  in  ^ome  coinnnmities  (Venn.  1970). 

B.  A  recent  survey  of  college  and  university  .students  shows  that  70  percuit 
found  their  biceen  problem  to  be  th.it  of  determininc  what  to  become  f^cvonty- 
one  percent  said  the  second  biggest  problem  was  finding  some(>ne  who  cunbl  h"ip 
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ihfin  cUm  kIo  iW'V  UfM'anh  U*»iH)rt.  No.  01.  1973    T.^ilay  I  rtiu!  tt  oa««ier  tu  em- 
l»h»y  A  i»vr»Juu         a  ciiiU'j:!.'  ili'>;rt*t»  to  be  a  s<rvrct.ir.v  th.m  ri»  employ  a 
trnitUMi  t(»  l»f  a  secretary. 

C  A  Hiir\«M  uf  Imssiiu'vs  exocuti\o>  indicate'?  they  l>elu»Ne  m  !.mi>1s  rn»*Hi  to  pl,uv 
«n'«ter  etiii>}t;iMN  oa  lielpiu};  y»mth  le.mi  more  nltonr  U'in;:  preivired  to  en:er  tin 
world  of  uurk.  \Mth  less  thnn  oiie-third  tiiuiitii;  the  pr»  hmu  i*dUi*-aUuii,il  >ys:rUi 
5ati«»fart.»ry  (  KinU  y.  19T2  >. 

I>  While  MVrr,i!l  unrniployiueut  for  jjraduates  U'l^^^t'Ii  the  act'S  of  Iv  aiul  -4 
without  \«»onlii>nal  training  is  over  |»er<.'ent,  the  niK'inpl.iynu'nt  rate  f*»r  youth 
with  \uratiouiiI  trainiim  is  only  5.:^  percent  (  For.<yrlie  and  York,  191:1  >, 

A  «tud>  eimdurird  by  Ohio  State  reveals  that  ontH»f->olhK)l  y.uith  wha  workt^l 
in  Mh<»<»!  had  unemployment  nite  only  oni»-flfth  of  out-4if-5<'»io  •!  youth  w  irh  no 
work  eviH-ruMK  e  i«>  their  creilii.  Euiployoe>  indicate  a  greater  wiliinijno<s  to  lure 
youth  with  previous  exiH^rieUi^c  in  the  work  ^etiin;:  <  Tarnes.  et  al,  19T1*, 

K  Th»'  Office  <»f  Kducation  survey  of  19T2  seniors  in  appri^  xjuiatcly  1AHX>  nm- 
donily  <i»U^'tcd  hi;:h  >elnH>l.<  revcaknl  the  followinjr: 

1.  (;J  iH'rcrul  ti;  the  ^tudeuis  jfraduatin^'  >aid  the  5ihiK>l  pr  -vidcd  rheni  w,:h 
coun^elmu  for  «'Uiployment  l»eyond  M'hool 

'J,  T4  pi'n«  rit  of  the  vjudeni<  iiidnai«'il  tluy  worked  ('nrin^  rluir  5eniur  ytMr. 
hut  oiil>  iiiie-llnrd  of  lht>>.e  working  indicared  they  were  i-u;pl<»yeil  in  yths  reL  rtd 
ii*  their  ;eMati\e  caroer  jroals.  Thus  a  e\i>t*.  for  jre:;:.  r  o'ordiua!i«>n  !»<•• 

iweeii  Hie  *c1hki1  and  the  work  setting  to  make  work  a  ioatinuaiion  of  the  leani- 
Uvz  «'\pvrj»'nfe  fur  student's. 

.T  Only  iH'rccnt  of  the  WMiiors  indicated  the  s».honl  u.i>  providinj:  jT'-^d 
5erA  i«'««  in  tmiiH  of  jtil>  phiceuient  for  graduates. 

\  of  ihuM'  vtudenis  pl.inninu'  ro  work  full  time  up^m  l.i-li  ><  h»x>I  j:radujri»»n. 
only  tM  }H  rf»t»t  ««f  the  U  ys  arul  39  pcrcvnt  *.f  the  iiirU  liad  dir^uiic  j,  !  >  to  eau  r 
:!fr'.T  jiraduaTion. 

<     i^Tc-at  thought  their  Mho<»I<  >hnuld  pl.net!  .'ii-ce  e::»pha.>:s  <  :i 

r.ititrnl  aid  Ui'lini  al  proldem^.  ofTertnl  more  pra<!ioal  w.rk  exj'enenie,  and 
helpe<l  ^M'di  Ui*  f:nd         \}\H*n  leaving  mIuv)! 

I'  of  .iH  dudjiry  ^ilnnd  ^tudcut>..  'S2  jH^rccnt  will  lerne  v.  h-^i;  before  jradu- 
:itiii!i  <  r*'r*.Mli<'  a:nl  York.  V.^T'Ji  Tlie  lu.ijT'M-  >t>i  ;  .i\j.->  m  ;ii  ^^..r  •.. 
thoM*  jitp'jeeruallv  h.anlii  apiH'd,  but  lho^e  who  f^il  to  .v  h-Mil  h,i>  Uitati- 

for  Of  int'Tot  in  thtMU  (Venn  i!>70K 
(J  The     S.  Ceriv-js  of  11)70  >now  <  that  Iiaif  of  all  ^^ n  ^^  '  rker<  w*re  efj- 
P'*>\<m1  I'l  '       1*1  of  the  un  re  tlian  li"<*  *h*.tinct  »hm  upar.i.ii^  rt Mewed  in  I'^ai  In 
fait.        ic*  tMt  'if  :il!  eiui.ln\eil  women  held  iM»>iru'r.v    ti  rive  o<vupari<.'n>— 
re!.i'-\.      r: 'u'i,ili'i»'r:  elemeiiT.iry  *.iho..I  tea<lar,  h.Nkktejtr    wni:re».  and 
I'on^t 'iol«i      .ikir — whereas  ."o  inrient  of  ali  n.ale  wor\er^     ore  in  tVi  .M<i:jv,t. 

<.f  Wi-r\.h.:  wouiiii  with  fiair  year*,  of  colleire,  l!i  p»T<.'ar  at-^  *  t'erual 
Nt  nil  ^killtd.  I  r  ui.>»kiMed  job<  Se\  «»u  perient  of  wonu^n  w.rh  ri' e  nn-re  ;.  tar*» 
•  »."  < '•'i<'.:r  !"»' iio>:i«:  the  •».nne  <  T'»bin.  1J»T- ». 

II  'I  !f  1^  .1  i.e»'0  to  av^ivj  vtu"leiii>  to  ci>n«»i<!cr  a  a.'rr  r  'tijc  "  f  <»•  <  'j{  a- 
li'iuv  a«»  I  t  111;:  j  <  vvihu-  f,,r  them  rtMin-^eliim  .in«l  ::ui«l,»n<  e  i>.  i;-*?  .  »irn  trl .  j«  m  i! 
to  i!..-  i.ink.  a^  vunuiianzed  in  the  report  of  the  N.iti"na:  Alv.*.-ry  C  u'l- •  u 
V.TMiiojial  y.thu  :inoii. 

'I  he  l.i<  !;  'if  \  ot  .'ihUmI  couM>»eKnir  and  i;u:daiice  i^  a  pirn  Jil.trlv  \v\f  v  Tah' 
iKiMir   la  ^I'n         <!  ^^M:ltion;U  -^rbonl-i,  i*omi'*"elor<:  ar    •T-'re'sf^Hi  an<l  <  por.-rr 
oi     ^  'ti./itil  i  '  utivrlin::  Hi^h  '5<  >i«wii  c»'U!i«»ebT>  in  c*nera!.  however,  hi^.' 
If'..  1  t  .IV.  !..,p^|.  i.f  a*)  I  jMf.-nvt  in  \'K'jt'*wiaI  tvlticariofi  and  Me  lAN»r  :  Tki*" 
j'l  d.iii'*'  tif-vi.iin.  t  are  orienred  hy  pa>»r  exivrim  es  .v.,l  hy  (N^tjjiii'inrM 
;,.,..vr    V         ir!  J.".  \i.hui:  c'im  .«»»»>•  .i'  «:'a'!-''i  .»      -    i  «!j> .  -ri    r>  ..v 

'.'.«      ♦  .':     «  "  '*ej»-  :."]'UP  11"     -  1  "t  r!ie\  ^U*  •      V*  .  ^  ,  •  .-       ..N      .  •  . 

!''•  f**;-  • '"■  t.-of»»v^H.iiN  ir  .»i'*'H'  'io' rr'.air":'."'"v« r      '  .  "i*/  \ 

ti'    '1  u  1     ti.*  I'  I  ii*i«NTe«l  a^i.irr  fr"  m;  r^>  >»•!•,.  r    a  1'  •  -  ••■  t'  r  --^I':- 

t.oior.'!  pr dorrr!'»I'M'*  \cry  Iar;:e!y  w  Ij,  r  c        •  \\  \i  ■  i-:ch'  .  - 
1 », »  \  .  •  '.|      e  .t 

'!""  I-  h  : . V, ,  !•      I'v  i'o.,r  >^^> '  t'lr^T.  eajpl"^'"             '  '  ^'  *  -!."'« 

.»  ,«\r  .■•  ,nl  kn'»u  !<^('je  of  the  wor'd  •>f  n.'-k  .tro  *v  ».  r«''i'"'^  \ 
1     j**t;i''U  I.f  vi»  !i  p»'r«»i.n:|.'i  in  iho  r.'UTil.ir  ;:Mi'la!it>'  «»t';T  **  :   »  '*e  ^i**  - 

sr!:d«*»  ^  ^T'-Me'Lv  and  fo  rerrieii*-  ojh'T  ;;i!idaii»  e  v..>rVr-*    <  -  .!'\- 
me:*  I.f  !  ^'.^r»'n.Kic  pr>2:ra:if  w  !i'i-h  v  i'l  enah'.»  :\ >  j'l.  '  r  'e  s'.  'T  *o  ^  r-  '.,.1" 
^t\u\*      w  '?h  kiii  w'hHl;;e  of  atid  experience.^  in  th.>  w^'r^!     v  rk 
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III  >uniii.nr.v,  thot-  f;M'fs  ]^nn*  to  n  luon*  ui»-lu-i1iitt«.  nt«HUTn  toiitrpt  of  e<I«ii*n- 
ti"i»  \ihnh  im  <4     ^ttmaith .  Hr;:,inlztMl  iiu-:iiis  l.\  w  hirh  youlli  ItMrn  :jbont 

tht'  \\«»r!il  of  work,  fonniilati'  <lr\floi»nient:U  isintr  and  nmi  ;in- 

o/Tcml  I'liunuon.s  :i>sisiain  o  m  jriiploinentin;;  llin>o  pciS. 

\.   U  \T2^\AI.  r.llDWiK.  lAlMOKATlOV   AMI   I'l  \(  I.Ml  NT  llUoMtS   A  SKI'MCAJK 

llli.    IN     \tKAl»t>.NM.    H'llAllO.N     IM.l>lAMoN.    W  H  \  I     Ol  1<  OifJ.S    .SlUH  IM  lU, 


Stinh'iit<  wonltl  bo  prnMilt-d  ojiportunltu'^  to  (li>ro\rr  jxT^oual  interest <.  mIhIi- 
m-,  \}ilm'>  siiul  n-lnH'  tln-M'  to  tlip  worM  of  "ork  tlirou-h  i»Ia»JmMl  |in>>:r:nii*- 
:iil»ln«ssinj;  onnitation.  e\pl<»r;itioii.  tU'cisiim-niiiklji;:.  plnnnni;:.  and  sut-tf^-ful 
|il,uonu'iit.  In  partiuilar.  vocational  iruiihiiuf.  exploration  and  placeim-nt  >UuuU\ 
pri»\ide  the  following  <»utfonu»».  * 

A.  StiKh'iits  in  ^rratlf*.  >v\n\  throu^rh  ten  would  sample  a  vnrie'y  <if  omipn- 
to.nal  roh»>.  see  themselves  a^  adult  worVvr^,  devel.»p  pe»Mtive  out  looks  teiwurd 
I  lie  e<M»ii«»uue  <.\>tem.  de\elop  a  >enM-  of  control  u\.>r  their  voeati(aial  live^,  and 
relate  tlieir  pre**!*  nt  roles  as  >tutlent>  to  their  fntuie  roles  a<  wojkers. 

R  Students  iu  j:rades  eloveu  and  tweUe  w*>uld  de\elop  tareer  i)lauidng  and 
dtfi^ion  inakinj;  skills:  hi*  :il»le  to  make  tentative  carwT  deeisions  and  test  them, 
ol'iaiu  part-tinu»  work  e\peiieuee  in  areas  relule.l  to  their  r.ueer  Ktmls.  aeiiuire 
skilLs  mt»-.sar.\  for  tlriliu::.  ohtaininj;  ami  maintaiunig  a  joh,  ami  either  eontiiuio 
tloir  edu«atn»n  uim»u  len\in::  ihe  sttoudary  school  or  ohtaininj:  eniployment 

(*.  ImliMdiials.  a^:e  thromrh  ::4.  would  develop  an  understamliu;;  of  the  op- 
tJoUs  availaMe  t>  tluun  throujrh  pi»st-st»c(Uidary  ve>ratiomil-ttx*hnieal  edinatiou: 
Would,  upon  ihoo.siii;;  posf-^-ei  oud  iry  \oeatioual  etlueation.  I»e  assistetl  iu  st-hM-!- 
in;:  an  appn.priate  eiirrh  ulum  offerin-:  and  would  he  a^si^cd  in  plauninx  :>nd 
inipleuientinj;  their  next  step  uimiu  etuupletinj:  a  vocational  mrrieuluui. 

I'.  Adult.s  would  be  pn»\ided  with  guidance  neees>ary  to  maintain  an  e>tjib- 
li-lie<i  lareiT.  to  de\elnp  new  skilN  to  move  away  from  a  deelinins  career  lield, 
tH  de\eIop  nud-tareer  job  sw^kinj:  skills,  and  to  clarify  their  (xrupntiomil  ;;o.ils  in 
tiTUis  tif  new*  iurnrmatiuu  abcait  themselves  and  the  world  of  work 

K.irly  >chool  dropout*-.  out-of-..ehool  youth,  and  ;:ra(iuate>  would  he  ;:iveu 
assixUiuV  u\  (•btaininj:  einplo.\meni  and  follow  through  >uppori  nete<s.iry  to 
a*  liie\»*  sucees<  t»n  the  job  nnel  upward  occupational  mobility 

K  Tnemployed  and  underemployetl  youth  and  adult<  wtiuld  Ik*  eontacte<l  b> 
the  schiinl  ft»r  the  puriK>st»  of  helpinfr  them  lind  appropriate  educational  <»p|K)r- 
!ui<it:e<  that  will  enable  them  to  enter  the  world  of  work. 

tJ  (Iniduntes  of  se<'ondar\  and  post -secondary  vocational  programs  woul<i 
nH'"i\('  as-is!auie  iu  oittainiug  jobs  niost  appropriate  to  tlieir  values,  abilities. 
a»jd  pri'joralior*. 

\i.  now  woi'in  Fi'N'u.<?  APi'JJoeniATFu  for  vot  ation  \i.  Grio\N<i,  km-i  oiiation  ano 

ri  AtKMIINT  BK  I'sru*' 

KumU  UiT  vocational  guidau'e.  exploration  :Mid  job  plaM  im'nt  would  l»e  Used 
P* iin  li'.illy  for  ^laff  ^ie\eh^pm^*»^  preparation  of  turriiuluni  materials,  progiani 
d»'\eb.piin  lit  and  implement.ition.  and  job  idacement  ri  applied  rescarth  and  d«*- 
\<  lop5::e]ital  pr«^;:riuu<, 
/  xfv  of     th  ml  Fiou/v 

Part  A— X/ajT  Dcvvlopvicnt. 

1.  I'r<'s(.r\ ice  and  in-service  personnel  development  to  prepare  fr.o  liors.  lar.i 
pi\.f(.ssi,,iijK.  iruidame  jjersnunel.  adniinistnitors.  superxisory  personnel,  and 
i  ir*  nt-^  i.»  ihe  (omepN  incorporated  in  v<ieational  guidiin<*e.  I'Vjdnration  and  \i,U 
j-\i"e»""nr  riiMrit\  "-hould  be  phued  on  preparing  t>er»-<jnn*'l  tr> 

nt  ^  ]).'\e'op  nnd  iinpleniout  <arcer  orientation  and  evplorntion  course<  iu 
;:r.idi*<  m  vcij  nvrougli  t»*n 

ihi  l>«'V»^Ioj»  .iUil  inijileriiMit  i.ireiT  pl.  tiUing  :.nd  d**t  isinii-!a.ikiiig  courses  in 
gradi  «  I'jexen  thr»»ugli  fourteen,  and  in  adult  programs 

M  l  In.  orpnrate  i  arerr  ot  KTit.ition.  cxnl  iration.  pla!:iiiug.  ai.d  diH'ision  maK- 
i!:g  com  ept^  into  e.K  h  aciideuiic  and  vocatitmal  currit  uluni  nrea. 

idi  l*ro\ide  le.idership  for  v^Kational  piidanco  and  e\phirati*in  progr.tais  ::t 
the  lotal  level. 

it  )  I>cvelop  and  impleiuont  cemuiunity  observation  and  work  ex-penence  for 
junior  nncl  senior  hi^h  students. 
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rn.vhic  follow  thrniiirh  nmiis-iOinjr  ami  joh  phuenuMit  a^M^tanco  to  oarlv 
sthtM)!  dropouts  aii<l  to  grailiiatos.  * 
iffi  Coordinate  in-schuoj  learning  and  out.of-clii><>l  action  around  student 
career  goals. 

(A)  Kevise  and  change  the  secondary  curriculum  .so  that  an  increasing  number 
of  s-tmh-nts  rtin  realize  thi  ir  <  an*er  goals. 
Part  B.—Curriculum  Development. 

1.  Aaiuisition  (and/or  development)  of  currieulum  materials  equipment  pur- 
ehas-o  and  resource  development  to  support  v.»oational  guidance  instnu'tioii  in 
grades  seven  through  fourteen  an<l  for  adults.  Prioritv  \\*mU\  be  -iveu  to- 
wn I>eveloi.iiig  and  obtaining  materials  and  e<iuipimnt  for  lareer  centers  and 
ror  exploration  i-ourses  in  secondary  and  iwst  secondarv  .schroI< 

*h\  Developing  and  disseminating  liriH?hures.  booklet.^  briefs,  and  catalogs  to 
orient  students  to  opportunities  available  tlirough  .secondarv.  post-setondarv, 
and  adult  vocational  education.  .    i       ^  uuai., 

to  Developing  and  di.<seminating  brochuros,  booklets,  and  briefs  that  provide 
a?:  iH|r<oiis  ,ti  all  communities  \%itli  information  iximit  occupations  and  occupa- 
tional projected  demands  at  the  local,  estate,  and  national  leveN. 

('It  Developing  and  obtaining  curriculum  materials  for  career  awareness  and 
explMration  courses,  for  career  orientation,  decision-making  and  planning  courses 
and  for  fusing  career  oriented  activities  and  content  into  each  curriculum  area. 

tc)  Developing  and  obtaining  student  assessment  materials  and  equipment. 

I  art  C. — Program  Devchpmcfit  avd  Implementation, 

This  part  allocates  funding  for  local  school  districts  to : 

I*?)  Employ  iwraprofcNsionali?  to  provide  .services  in  the  areas  of  career  center 
operati«»m  work  experience  education  assistance,  occupation.il  materials  han- 
dling and  as  supplemental  assistance  to  outreach,  job  placement  and  follow 
through  activiiies. 

♦  h)  Initiate  new  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  placement  programs  ami 
In  provide  startup  Costs  f(tr  a  maximum  of  three  years.  Fund^  albK-atetl  amU\.  in 
jKirr.  Ik»  nse»l  to  support  .staff  time  to  develop  and  implement  lareer  <»rientation 
and  e\plorati<»n  coursf  s,  career  decision-making  and  planning  cour>es  ami  related 
.N;'r\ices  including  viK-ational  counseling,  outreach,  placement,  and  follow  through. 

*ri  Offer  cxtendtHl  year  employment  and  release  time  to  -taff  to  implement 
iMfernvhip  programs  for  students  in  work  settings  relate<l  to  different  academic 
ili-nplines  ami  the  students'  tentative  career  choices,  to  implement  .summer  com- 
ir.-  airy  work  e\i)erienre  program*^,  in-depth  exploration.  ai:d  career  planning 
ioiitms  f<jr  students  with  .-special  needs 

alt  rroviilo  travel  for  students  and  staff  to  participate  in  observation  and 
\\*>rk  activities  in  the  community. 

trt  Provide  exchange  programs  Intween  school  and  the  businesss  inda.strial 
<'nmiiinni(y. 

tfi  Support  pilot  and  denion«tmtion  projects  including  related  research,  to 
f»r«»m<»fe  th'*  concept*?  of  vocational  guidance,  exploration  ard  placement  at  all 
edu^atitmal  le\el.'*.  including  those  not  otherwise  covered. 

\ir  wii\T  .wforxT  ok  iM>t.L.KRs  ^nori^n  rf.  appropri.\ted  from  the  federal  tj^ti. 

rX  ojifitK  TO  M\KK  \0t.\ri0N.\L  CriDANci;,  EXPI.OKVTIOX  A>-D  rLjLCEMj:>T  A  :^A- 
TlO.\  \r.  I  Kn>5{!TYV 

If  r-ongro^s  appropriate-  approximately  $0  for  each  student  enn»lled  in  grades 
-vOTi  flirouu'h  twelve  and  in  vocational  education  at  the  i^ost-secondary  ami  adult 
lev*  N.  tljc  result  conhl  be  tlie  emergence  of  an  improved  pnK'C-s  bv  which  our 
\*>ni\i  move  from  sc-hool  into  the  world  of  work. 

Ill  r  oriclu-ir»!i.  I  would  -tate  that  if  a  title  pertaining  to  vocational  guidance, 
exf^'oratinn  :ind  placement  were  included  in  any  new  vocational  e<lu^^atlon  legis- 
Infinri.  thv  enroHmeiit  in  vocational  education  and  resulting  satisfactory  ^^tudent 
Vhu  I'uient  would  grow  at  a  rate  con-istent  with  the  increase  in  real  doiJar  growth 
of  the  pnigram. 
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recort,  Toj'oka.  Kansa.-,  S:a:e  EKrL<ir:nitr.:     Edo.^:;  'n, 
Mariand,  S,  F„  Jr,  A  5:«ecii  before  :he  iiin-xi:  ^-f  S:a:e  D:rec:cr?  f 

Vocational  Edtioanon,  Washington.  l)C ,  May  4.  V'ul, 
N.tcii»nal  Ailvi.-nrT  I'nun*  :i  vn  V.x^ar.unal  Ediic-a:.  r.,  .-^u-^i  /T^?-^-::  r.'-n.^t.'.^^  : 

!inrf  Gui^ancf-:  A  Call  'or  Ch'iri'j^,  Wa<h;n2:on.  D.C..  JTi::e  I,  1572, 
Parnes  Herbert  <,  e:  al.  Career  Thre>-:,-Id'.,  A  Ur^rzdinsl  Svaiy     '±e  Eiu- 
cational  and  Lab*)r  Market  Expenen.-e  of  Ma'.e  Y  '-.t.'  WastizciciL  DC, 
!>'i>artn:int  ^»r,  Man^^-^'er  Adcunistri rc»TI,  V>  ^zi 

Predi^er.  iK  J..  Roth,  J.  D.,  and  Xr-eth.  R.  J.  Xa:::z::r.ie  st^cy  :t  c^r^-er 
development:  nummary  cf  rt-sul:,^.  A*.  T  H-:*  :r"h  .V:,  iL  Cl'y 

Ii>\\a.  The  American  O/Ir^re  Tes:;n;r  Pr^^^ra-,  Z  '''>. 
T'f'  Rtf'-nn  of  Sr,*.n'ifiry  E'lur^izi-.n   N.-.t:  nii.  C  zi::.;>s:on  on        P^r.rn.  :f 

Set,^:>ndarr  Education,  July  1073:  X  •  V'rk:  M-Arra^-H^L  l^'T:^- 
Tobin.  Marr.  The  •.«>n:pc^i:.  n  an  i  chanzinz  zarjre  f  nav.  n  s  liSrr  :.r.-t^-  In 
a  speech  delivered  a:  the  ReciT.a!  Seminar  Vv  -.ri^t  ^  cn  W:n:en  in  'iir  W.rli 
-n  Wnrk.  Wiliuinin  >n.  Dela^^are,  J::ne  12,  1G-T2. 
r  S,  iK-nartcK-nt  ot  Coir.nierce.  >  cial  and  Kc-  n  n::^  S:a:,s::.r5  Alministr?.-:  n. 
Bureau  of  E'_^-»nom;o  Analyses,  ^nrvey  of  Curr^n:  Bj^in-rtsf.  VoL  54.  N  5, 
Part  1.  Mav  1L>74. 

T'  ^,  I VI  arrr..»r:u  --i  l^ii^  z,  J/':np^:r--r  Rtz  .'^.  :.V:  .'^--  '^  \^i.-ni:^r:^  -  - 
Mar  a  X'.>:-J. 

r,S.  Derar:n.c-nt  o:  L.wt.   Y.zzh.  Unem; '.ry--^:::  -  Time  ::-  D*.-'  S<-=:e:tui?  Al* 

U  om*^  of  Educar.  n,  Na  :  v.a.  U  nr.:-d.na:  S'^iy  f  :h-?  H:^h  S-:ho  I  Ca^ 
of  1072,"  sun^.n.arlzed  in  GUIDEPuST.  An.er:'.Xin  PerjcnZTl  and  Guiean-^e 
Association.  N.^ven..-rr  I'^^'Z.  10.»>.  ^  .  . 

Venn,  Grant.  J/ 'in,  E't^rct' ^^i,  -zn  i  J/i.ipcKr^r.  Anierlrin  Ae^s^x^sz-n  :t  s-.i  -  . 
A*h;..;:::.tra:.>r^,  \\\i>l,,r,z-.  z  DC,  IL^TO. 

,Io3  Pi.vc?.iis>-T  Pvoi-vM,  ROMS  Ctt  Sch>:i«.  p.  afr.  G-»_ 

T:.e  R^me  *':*y  >  h  • -i  >y-:en:  ha^  hzd  a  s-:-:-^^-;.  f-  h  *  1  yr<=-  An  .r..>  r  .-in: 
lart  of  th:>  <'^tcs<:  ha-  "te^n  made  p^.^ssitle  ly  :r:7:i:n?  an';-:trr  d:n_en<:  n  :o 
^*>rv*>  i'-.  Kiura  r^r'''U^h  ••'>o  r''a'>rmrn:. 

.T-t*  p.,l^-m^r.!:  1-  an  :n:^-*zril  curr  of  career  rd-ra;.:n      the  Izc^-Azsl 
dr^:\r  l<  I»i>-arnin.:.  devMl-ipins  ar:-'    •->'>n::nz  ?n-'--^5--:''i'.- 

T:ie  j'H>  pla*^-»m'>n:     rv.. :  r'^v.d-fi       cpr^  rrm::;--  f  -  ^h-v:  r«t^r«*  nnr!  ^.nd 
♦  :!n-i".vvr^  ro  ro.  pera'iT^.y  '"-"-P  — ^t-den:  r^ach  h^-  nrx:  re?  whether  ::  l«e 
"Ther  train.n^,  or  en.p  ^vmer.", 

r*H  j^rari'^T     'he  k-^y  t..  rd  :v  :r.e  ?:::ce5?    f  :ur  ;-:  r'-i->?=^-'  rr-crs-.  In 
t  iir  -y<eni  rhe  f^Viin-v— z  r-am  member^?  me:  r^-ri'.ar'y  f:r  wcrk 
the  r»*>pon<rMli:y     each  rad  reen  c:ear:y  cen^ned, 

1.  Career  edncati'*n  rc<^rd;na^'-r. 

-  .Too  p!a«^enrent  *^-*^rd:na:or>   ''ne  C'-nn^e'.cr  in  es.  h  h-.ch  schxl 
X  Department  of  r.ai>-r 
4.  Vo<:ationil  oSce  training  o-crdinator?. 

DOT  co^JT'lmator 
♦'».  CVAE  c<^*>rdinar»'r 

Each  '^f  onr  cr.un-*:  ^h'-*  ^ere  dr>:zna:e»i  a?  :  b  z'-^^^ 
devored  at  iea-t  thr«^  addri»^r.al  hears  p*rr  ^e^s  2f--^r  --'h-*^l 
ra-<  of  jnb  pla':em^n\  In  add.ticn.  *=ach  ha-  •^•  r'ir-i  i  .r.r.r  -he 
hr  j^rovidinz  individual  and  cr^^ur  c--nnseli::?  a=  -r^,l  a<  '  -^r. «::r~  ^".f-re-;  — < 
^'irh  sruden:.<  and  . xp  oyer^.  Thli  adiiii  nal  n-=^i-rd  ^nmmer  ^  r-:  h.^.-  -en 
n;a<io  r^^MMe  by  rh^  co-cerariv^^  ^^:r.s  ct  the  <>r:rr.a  Der=ar:m:n:  cf  Uv-  r 
and  S:  ite  I^r<irtn;enr  of  Ed':*-a::on.  ^  , 

The  local  manazer  --f  the  Grorr:a  De;<xrmen:  -f  I^V?  rate^       acd.'  : 
of  rhp  =umm^-»r  pr' -zran;  ha«  i;«ren  due  t:  the  c^-nns^.m^  w::h  >:udvr-*s 
I.y  -  ho  coordinators  from  O-r  high  sch 
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J)\<T  (Hie  half  of  t\w  ♦•rnjilo.\  ors  of  our  youth  f(»r  the  summer  uiouths  hav(* 
callea  in  to  say  thero  a  marked  improvmont  iu  the  calibor  of  studeurs  t!iis 
year  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  ^tndeuts  are  the  .same  oulv  unuh 
nnprovcmeut  in  their  atMtudes  is  the  ca-se.  \\e  ku.iw  this  attitmlo  iiuprmf-meut 
legates  directly  to  the  job  orientation  and  jruidaiice  i)erfurmed  bv  the  jol, 
l:iJU%»mont  coortlinator  iu  group  •sessions. 

It  has  been  possihu.  for  the  eounselors  throu^Mi  our  job  placement  pro-ram  to 
nt»rk  with  students  ami  employers  in  preventing:  problems  before  tiiev  occur  or 
i»ef<)re  they  lH»conie  .severe. 

A  >ui)erintendent  from  our  local  industry  speak-  favorably  of  the  job  place- 
ment service.  He  .states  that  through  thi.s  MTvite  iiiau>trv  has  the  earlv  opiM.r- 
tuuitx  to  screen  many  applicaut.s  who  have  alreadv  .shown  interest  in  t lie  \Mir- 
ticular  fiehl  ami  who  ha\e  had  previous  o,j|>ortunilie.^  to  learn  empluvable  >KiIN 

In  our  particular  city,  bu^ine>s  and  iiidu-try  huve  cooperated  well  in  the 
trUHhince  of  our  jouii;;  peoph-  by  bein^  involved  a>  active  nieiuher.<  of  our  advisnj  v 
c-rimniittf*e  on  career  education  and  by  planning  and  working  on  sjophomore  career 

I»arent.s  have  told  us  that  tlirough  the  efforts  of  job  placement  their  children 
are  (KeupjHl  and  are  not  on  the  streets  as  before  In  earnim,'  monev  thev  lea-n 
t>ie  vahie  of  uume>  and  are  ab?e  to  buy  Uothin;.-  for  >elf  Us  well  as  heli.  ..ther 
members  of  their  families.  * 

The  .students  feel  the  ex|HTiences,  opi>ort unities,  and  responsibilities  are  cnined 
throuich  job  placement.  The  students  ccmuneni  on  leuniiu«  M.niethin^'  diirereiit 
tJinuiu'h  a  variet\  of  jo]>  ex|H.riences.  Tliey  rate  llie  pride  in  bavin::  om'.s  onnu 
UH»nfy  to  huy  clothe^,  car.  and  tai)es      evidence  of  succos. 

The  principal  of  one  of  cur  hig:h  schools  feeN  i,»t)  placement  sives  student^ 
an  opp(»rtunity  to  timl  where  they  '-tif  bef.ire  ln-comin-  "Med  down'"  to  tlie 
re^lHrnsilHlity  of  life. 

Oiir  supeiintendent  of  schools  states  '  Work  >tudv  and  jnh  placement  pro- 
^'raii:-  are  proviup  Xo  l,e  \ital  and  necessary  dimensions  in  tlie  tola!  t^lucational 
pnm-ss  in  Rome  are  convinced  that  jrood  work  experiences  are  \ahml»le 
and  necessary  if  students  are  to  receive  a  conipu  bensnf  pro£:ram.  Proi'rrms 
jirovidim:  work  experiences  will  (onliuue  to  expand  in  the  Kume  C  ity  Schoc.ls/' 

(.Vtt.iL'hment  2] 

Viy  -Ir-PUOGKAM  op  1V)V(  AIIO.V  A\[)  C\nU:R  K.XPLOKAI         FOR  Sm)EXTS  l.\  (JRAIU-s 

7.  S,  A.vi)  U 

I  am  c'f  the  opini.^n  that  this  program  i<  one  that  is  productive  as  well  as 
Hu<  .iMona!  and  sjdm'  m\  daui:hter  has  i^eeu  particip-itim;  in  tins  prosrram  that 
she  has  aeipured  more  knowhd^'f  conc<*ruiuic  careei.s  and  profesMous  than  she 
\*.'*uM  ha\e  liaf!  this  i>roi:ram  not  bet^u  initmteil  this  year. 

Mv  hrin  belief  is  that  eveiy  child  in  the  m  ho(d  "sysiom  shouUl  be  rejiuired  to 
p..rf  jcipate  in  a  program  such  as  this. 

I  icraduated  fnnii  hiuh  M-h.Md  at  Ifi  years  of  ajre  in  Atlanta  in  1012.  had  thev 
had  sn.h  a  proicran:  as  this  dunns  the  period  of  my  schooling:.  I  feel  I  uonhl 
U.wv  hu'u  ahb.  to  have  made  a  decisi(.n  ui  what  t^p*'  of  career  I  wanitd  before  I 
;:r.Mluared  from  hiich  s,  hool. 

If  tMok  no  fr.mi  1042  until  lO.'O  before  I  finalty  found  what  I  reajlv  wanted 
to  I  s,.r\ed  an  apprenticeship  for  an  electrician  for  four  vears.  won't  to  busi- 
n.ss  sHuMd  thou  afterwards  on  to  ('ollo-.v  tr,  obtain  a'degree  in  I'.usiros. 
xdniinisrratK.n  .'ind  .Vc.-ountiui;.  I  do  not  re;:ret  all  of  this,  hut  todav  I  am  a 
.JM.use.I  State  M.-intcnan.-e  Knfrinoor.  makinj:  nmre  numev  than  I  a'-  .  have 
'M  any  .-ne  nf  Uu  i\hnM.  fwhU  which  I  was  educat»'d  for.  of  course  todav  I  nso 
:M  of  rlus  education  thnt  I  aciuired.  but  Mill  feel  that  had  I  had  the  opportunitv 

''/"n''^^'''"''/^;^^  'V'*^^'"^'  ^'''^'-'^       '^''^  I  ^••>nld  iiave  perhaps 

•a^Iioii^crl  with  '-oiiii;  i)f  till"  ;i!ii)V('. 

•  ''!'.'■  'I'l'if-'litrT  Ni.Mts  nnil  work-  in  tlifM-  .liff.Tcnt  onnponis  that 

1-  .-1,1  -lie  talks  !il.oiit  whm  Mi-  comes  liomc.  iiii.I  I  -iriocrplv  lH-li..>e  >,i,i.  will 
ina.lc       licr  iniiid  alioiit  \\ li.it  -hv  (•iior)v..s  |>.  ,1„  later  in  tier  --lio.)!  \(.ar« 
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I  am  proud  of  thv  iiut  thnt  wo  Ihto  in  Ne\\t(»ii  i'oniWs  rhr  i-f.^.K'  to 

iiiitiato  somethiiij:  smh  a-  fur  our  diiUlrt'ii,  well  ;ib  lia\ins  tlie  hv-i  m  !p>mN 
and  proiKJrly  trr  inwl  tiMihers.  as  woll  a>  uchers  to  nssist  in  thc^e  extra  ;.r.^u'rams 

I  am  not  a^uanuHl  to  make  a  >tatement  such  a<  I  have  on  t\n>  pau'e  and  t  ifit- 
fore  you  have  uiy  |»i*rniij>«*ion  to  u-^e  this  in  any  way  you  -^oe  fit. 


WouK  Experience  Pl.\n  Conforms  to  Old  Adage 


►  buhstitutp  for  experience''  is  an  oUl  adage  iH'inj;  applied  in  Chatham 
r  hij:h  ^chools  through  the  Program  of  Education  and  Career  Ex- 


•*Tliore*s  no  i 
County  junior 

ploration  (PECE).  ,     ,  .  . 

Begun  in  llHiO.  PECE  alh»w<  ninth  craders  to  ?et  out  the  classrwm  r..r  a  feu 
hours  each  week  and  into  the  "joh  world." 

Uather  than  jn>t  tour  lo<*ai  huMnes>es  and  industries,  the  student-  are  ^iven 
an  opportunity  to  perform  tasks  and  get  a  feel  of  the  joU  r^oiue  1^  j<.r)  mk*-  are 
visited  eacli  semester.  t,tw 

"We  trv  to  stav  a  vay  irom  ju>t  tours/'  explained  Jerry  \>  J  uinston.  a  i  i^^r- 
c«>ordinator.  "We"  usuany  ^et  up  our  visits  ahout  a  month  ahe.id  »)f  tiin*^ 

A  normal  seme-ter  of  visits  can  include  department  stores  h'cal  indn^trio^, 
teUni>ion  station-  ami  neuspai>er  offices,  an  FBI  field  office,  ami  e\en  tlie  oi»erat- 
ins:  room  at  area  luxjatals. 

An<»fher  PECK  <'(H»rdinator.  Sandy  Sander.-.  explaiu'>  that  the  ;.ro;:rau  i-  ue- 
siirned  to  expose  stu<h'nts  to  the  menial  as  well  as  hn'ty  pv)-itn»L- 

"We  trv  to  give  them  a  full  rross-se<'tion  of  job^.  '  he  >ald. 

"Now  the  jrirN  even  want  to  go  to  the  tire  and  police  deparrmt  at.  jMh'.vt  -n 
pointed  out  "Woriieu  -  lib  ha  taken  it>  hold  e\en  in  our  pro^'raiii'' 

After  each  vi>it.  the  students  are  a-^ked  to  u'i\e  thtir  i:upre>>i"n-  Kep.rr-  a*id 
nims  in  the  cla^-room  also  auMn^^nt  the  joh  MSitation-.  Student-  are  aNn  M.'in- 
seled  about  how  to  apply  for  a  job,  and  w  ork  with  (>ther<. 

.:  .hnston.  who  helpt  d  develop  PECE  a-  a  st.itewide  prnje* :  -.n  -  tu.'t  h^al 
eiu  lOVer-  are  \erv  reeeptive  to  the  younj^tters. 

1  o  noted  that,  after  a  vi-it  to  a  local  dei^artnicnt  store,  the  -tu  leat-  were 
hii  dy  praised  for  their  wc     M  the  stock  room. 

'I'he  coordinators  recoum  '  .  .vo  occasions  when  vi^it-^  lead  to  ii.ed;  ite  -rudent 
v<M'ational  decisions.  Sander^  sjud  that  alter  visuim:  the  area  \(»  -rwh  ^rinu^l.  ui\ 
Adder  student  quicklv  enrolled  in  a  course  of  studv  there. 

.TolHKton  recalled  a  male  student  ^^ho  joined  the  military  so  >n  alter  a  vi-u 
to  Ilunter  Army  Airfield. 

The  coordinator^  -tres^^ed.  however,  tliat  PECE  doe^  not  emonr^u'c  sn;deiir-  td 
drop  nut  of  schooL  On  the  contrary.  The  program  is  meant  to  -ue  The  \ou;ij;-r»  r- 
an  idea  of  what  profession  may  appeal  to  th:^ni.  Student  -  can  tiu  n  <  h<x»M'  a  pr.o  - 
tual  course  of  studv  tr>  or    Tively  prepare  them  for  the  preferred  job 

J.dm-ton  believes  that  the  sucee<<  of  PECE  can  he  moa-ured  h\  i^-  -muiii? 
popularity  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Since  its  inc*'ptinn  at  1<  -il^o.-ls  i:i 
the  proirrain  has  spread  to  l.'O  schools  acro«  Ccoriria. 

Both  feiieral  ar.ct  ^tate  fundini'  support  the  program,  but  ><  t.;e  l-.cil  .^i  ol 
funds  are  pr«n ided. 

The  ro(>rdinators  noted  that  one  of  their  primary  pmb  em-  i-  trri-p^'rMt:o»i 
Althoutrli  the  coun'^y  ha<  pro\ided  two  s(Vpa^st  nccr  loise<  f-T  th^  w^'iW  M-ir.t- 
tit»ns:,  tliev  are  too  larire  for  mo-t  parkins  situation-,  and  iiPi.r.u  tn  f-T  i  ni-'er 
trip-  The  PECE  coordinator-  plan  to  ask  the  l"*-.'il  school  board  r..  p..  k  up  t'io  r.it» 
for  tuo  20-passeni:er  vans. 

Twentv  i<  the  lii-ut  in  eat  h  PECE  cla-^.  imi'o-ed  by  t!ie  -r-:*'   Vu^  rn.-^.i:.'. 
nperatini  at  Wilder.  Chiitham,  Hubert.  Shuman..  r;ro\e^.  T-  ^iikin-   B-i<:i  ai.d 
Merct^r  junior  hiirh  <:<'lnx)ls 

Whv  are  ninth  irrader-  <eh>cted  for  the  proirram? 

"This  i<  u-uallv  a  tivie  ot  deci-ion.**  evpla'ncd  .Tt»lin-ton  ♦  (  •  t\-*-y  •  b  i>*s  t 
UM\e  the  ninth  irrade  tliev  have  to  deride  which  dire<  tion  J-* 

Wheth^T  it's  to  rollece  or  into  tli*>  loh  uiarker.  PKiT:        r-  sMd-n^- 
•>po""   5ty  totryour  n  rareer.  the  v  oordmator- <  ond'idMi 
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EMPLOYER  OPmiONNAIRE 
[Mifk  1  answer  for  etch  qutstion  (N=219).  in  perctntl 


Y«  No  Notsurt 


1.  Do  yoo  f«l  that  you  have  a  general  understandinf  of  the  purpose  of 
^     th<»  p''CE  Program.  _  *         ^  *^ 

Do  yoL  feel  that  a  career  eiploration  ccurje  like  PECE  should  be  a' 

part  of  the  school  curriciljm  ............  oo  c  «  , 

3  Do  yoy  feel  that  students  shoj' j  t)e  allowed  to  leave 'schooVto'  visit'  *  ^ 

loci*  jobsite?  duflr.g  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  ixpiorint 

careers  and  jobs   q,  -  _ 

4.  The  PECE  program  allocs  students  to  s pend  short  peViods of  time  in '  ^'^ 
actual  on-the-ipb  work  actwities  under  the  syperv»s»on  of  the  em. 
pioyer  Do  you  feel  that  this  kind  oJ  actual  work  expe-ience can  help 
.the  student  to  explore  andlearn  about  careers  and  jobs  .  977  q  ,j 

5  Would  you  allow  future  PECE  students  to  participate  in  o,.:ihe.iob'  * 

work  activities  in  your  pixe  of  business.  _         ^  qc  4  ,^ 

6  Woub  vou  recommend  that  ot^jer  employers  in  your  community  con^'  ^ 

SiderparticjpatmginthePECEprogra.Ti..   .  ...       ,  oy  7  « 

7.  Wo jid  you  encourage  yourchild  to  pafticipate  in  thVpECE  pfoiramV:;;  99*  1  n  ^  | 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  you  were  asked  too  often  to  allow  students  to  come 


into  your  firm  

^       ^^?S'lwJi!}^^'^    give' what  ytru  cofisVder  suffjcient"  tjme  to  St 


PARENTS  OPmiONNAiRE  (1973-74) 
(Mark  I  answer  for  each  question.  (N=711),  in  percent! 


.9  9'.3  1.8 


dents  when  they  visite-J  your  firm...  ^ 

10.  The  interfererce  caused  by  bringing  in  visitors  wis  more  than  ywi' 

iiHeiolole.'alen  normal  business  operations....;  .......  1.4  9^3 


Yes  No         Not  sure 


^  ^°J'!l".^**^^h**yO"l'a'e  a  Senegal  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  92  ?  c 

PECt  program'  k         ^  ^  ^ 

^  ^W^H  K't  ^''^t  a  career  exploration  course  hke  P£CE  should  be  a  92  3  5 

part  of  fie  school  curriculum'  *t  j  3 

3  Do  you  feel  tnat  students  shot^ld  be  allowed  to  leave  school  to  visit  local  94  2  1 

during  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  careers  and 

4.  The  Pf  CE  program  allows  students  to  spend  short  periods  of  time  in  91  ?  1 

actuji  on-the-job  i*ork  acti/ities  under  the  supervision  of  the  em- 
pipyer  Do  you  feel  that  this  kind  of  actual  work  experience  is  help, 
fut  to  the  student' 

5  Do  yoo  feeKhat  your  child's  study  of  ci.eers  and  jobs  in  the  PECE  89  2  q 

program  hss  been  hefpful  to  hi.n  (her)?  1  «  ^19 

6.  Would  you  recommend  the  PECE  program  toother  parents'  - 

oli^^^  want  other  children  in  your  family  to  participate  in  "the 

)oes  you 
PECE? 


»^w,u  f«u  «ani  ouier  cmioreT  in  your  lamiiy  to  participate  in  the  93  3 

PECE  p;ogra.D'  »-      k  «  j 

c*"'^       ssc>.reersmorefrequerUy  at  home  since  taking  85  11 
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STUDENT  OPINIONNAIRE  (1973-74) 
iCirdt  1  answer  for  tKh  question.  Grade:  (circle  1)  6,  7, 8. 9  (N-1,180).  m  pment} 


1.  I  think  I  understand  the  purpose  of  PECE   ... 

2.  Students  do  not  need  to  learn  about  careers  aod  job$.'.-..w.-...'r' 
3  All  schools  should  have  a  course  like  PEC£  

4.  Students  should  not  tw  allowed  to  leave  school  to  go  on  work  Utting.'! 

5.  Studyinj  about  careers  and  jobs  in  PECE  has  been  helpful  tc  me..-.. 

6.  1  learned  a  lot  from  going  oo  work  settings  that  I  c^uld  not  have 

teamed  any  other  way, 

7.  i  learned  a  lot  about  carHrs  and  Jobs  from  speakers  who  visited  our 

class. 

8.  I  learned  a  lot  about  careers  and  jobs  from  films  we  saw  in  PECE... 

9.  PECE  would  not  be  as  good  without  our  small  grou  p  sessions  and  class 

discussions. 

10.  I  would  not  recommend  PECE  to  my  friMds  - 

11.  I  know  more  about  myself  now  than  1  did  before  PECE...",-.-.-.".' . -'. 

12.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  i  have  to  study  m  school  could  be  used  on  a 

|ob. 

13.  The  htth  school  courses  1  take  could  be  important  to  my  career  and 

my  future 

14.  I  could  learn  all  1  need  to  know  about  caretrs  from  reading  books  or 

watching  films. 

15.  Work  settings  are  a  waste  of  Ume  

16.  I  am  not  interested  In  what  people  do  at  work  -..".  .""TI""-I 

17.  As  a  junior  high  student.  non«  ot  the  deosions  I  make  nom  are  im- 

portanL 

1«.  PECE  IS  good,  bttt  it  does  not  last  long  enough..  

19,  PECE  should  not  be  taught  until  th«  lOth,  Uth.  or  12th  grade 
20, 1  woijid  like  PECE  better  if  wt  had  textbooks  and  regular  lessons  to 
follow. 

21.  t  don't  get  to  stay  at  work  settings  long  enough  to  learn  anything,  - . 

22.  School  makes  more  sense  to  me  now  than  it  did  before  I  took  P£CE . 


Agree 

Disagree 

Not  A 

94 

1 

5 

4 

33 

3 

92 

2 

6 

2 

95 

3 

94 

1 

4 

86 

5 

g 

84 

7 

9 

79 

s 

15 

81 

7 

12 

3 

92 

5 

72 

12 

16 

13 

80 

7 

94 

2 

4 

8 

81 

11 

2 

96 

2 

3 

94 

3 

2 

88 

10 

78 

13 

9 

7 

87 

6 

13 

78 

9 

28 

59 

13 

73 

10 
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Excerpts  from  essays  written  by  Sth  grade  students  in  P,E.C.E,  at  RossviUe 
Junior  High  School,  Walker  County,  Georgia.  (1972-73),  The  topic  was  "What 
Have  You  Learned  from  the  P,E.C,E,?"  The  excerpts  quoted  here  were  chosen  as 
the  most  rewarding  to  the  coordinator  (who  knows  these  students)  or  most 
articulate  of  the  objectives  on  this  program.  Most  noteworthy  to  the  coordinator 
s  the  ease  with  which  Sth  grade  students  see  themselves  in  the  role  of  the 
employee  when  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  hands-on  work  experiences. 

The  students  were  average  kids,  ages  13  to  16  including  disadvantaged  and  han- 
dicapped (26%)  with  mental  maturity  scores  from  65  to  117  (median  94)  and 
reading  levels  from  5,0  to  11,7  (median  7,4),  The  group  included  boys  and  girls, 
black  and  white.  Several  had  high  absentee  rates  before  entering  the  program 
and  many  came  from  homes  with  known  family  problema, 

"And  the  jobs  I've  really  never  noticed  before  seemed  to  have  come  alive — 
PECE  hasn't  only  taught  me  about  jobs  but  about  people.  Like  the  people  here 
in  PECE  class.  What  kind  of  job  they  would  like  to  ha\e  when  they  get  older 
and  why  they  chose  this  type  of  job," 

'•The  fun  part  is  going  on  the  trips." 

'*We  have  had  discussions  about  pla^ss  we've  been  and  visited,  etc,  and  it 
was  really  fun," 

"I  know  by  the  way  people  talk  I  would  not  be  pleased  or  happy  to  work  in 
a  nur^iuK  home,  I  love  to  work  with  people  and  I  w<^uldn*t  mind  working  in  a 
hospital," 
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•  I  li'inHHl  wht'ther  I  wunteil  to  work  in  a  grocery  store  I  wouldn't  want  to 
Mjt  if  It  u:is  the  only  jo\  .  umld  pet  when  I  was  sixteen  I  would  take  it,— -I 
U'.irned  I  don't  want  to  ho  a  school  teacher  and  I  ain't  connta  he  one.  ...  I 
wuuMn'r  want  to  he  a  telephone  operator  eau>e  you  could  plu^  in  the  wrong 
wuv  fr  MMiii'ihin*?  and  hesuU'.^  it^  too  liard  " 

Vnd  lis  U  eii  :\  jny  to  M  lUit  of  sthool.  I  think  PECK  is  very  good  because  it 
d«e^  'I'Mt  '  ^t'vin  !iki'  u  thisfe.  inure  ut*  a  dif^cnsbion.  Well,  l^eeaiise  we  can  express 
Ml  l'v»'lui;.s.  It's  r'ri'fdoni  in  riii»  dasi*  whith  we  iu'\er  get  in  the  other  classei>.  .  .  . 
I  think  It  d<K>>  i'\er\one  good  to  get  out  and  breath.  " 

'  '  ie.iriif'd  in  l»j:ri:  to  pick  ■»  good  job  and  tu  pii  k  a  ^*>ud  job  i<  t<»  like 

"c.  iip.jtjnii  Its  haid  to  tmd  a  gtM>d  job  with  out  going  all  thru  mUooI." 

•'I  vitir  n>  ,io)»s  and  I  work  just  like  I  was  a  eniph>y  I  learned  that  a  lot  of 
jcMs  ;in»  not  as  fuu  a<  thc\  m'cmi  and  that  some  (are>  fun," 

".<<»nu'  of  till'  old  ptHiple  at  the  nur.sing  home  are  not  sick  at  all  .  .  .  Some  peo- 
Vlv  up  thero  jr.st  like  to  set  a  talk  tu  >t»ii.  .  .  .  Tiie  i>eople  at  the  jobs  seem  to  get 
alni,^'  With  tin'ir  hos<e>  and  like  their  work,  i^ome  i)eople  have  to  work  for  a 
Iniii^'  and  smm.  (if  the  people  .iu>t  work  to  'jret  away  from  home." 

"Itiir  in  I'l'x'll  (l.isjj  alone  1  ha\e  learneil  abor*^  jobs  that  I  have  never  even 
he.ir<I  <if  and  j<d>s  that  I  would  be  interested  in  like  constraction  work." 

•  I  l.a\e  h'arnt  1  in  PKCI-^  class  that  sometimes  in  a  grocene  store  that  if 
there  is  no  one  then  that  the  manager  has  to  work." 

•  Ifnw  nian\  dirterent  job^  and  places  of  training  there  are  in  one  city  or  one 
counf\  .  .  ttiat  Tn-rounty  Hospital  offers  3  or  4  different  courses  in  medical 
julis  toi  :  ree  All  it  cost  is  your  tim  the  duties  of  a  bus  boy  and  the  sicken- 
iru'  p.irt  or  the  job.  and  what  a  college  cnmpu*;  looks  like. . ." 

'  AI-M  have  le.irjud  it  i^onletlnies  take  plenty  of  work  and  skill  together  to  do 
(Vit, un  j«u»s  >.i:iitrtii!ies  a  job  retpures  lor  yon  to  do  someone  else^^  job,  like  if 
tli.'tr  ^1*  k  or  hurt  \oii  nm;ht  have  to  do  their  work.  .  .  .  and  I  learn  some  jobs 
whi.  li  1  thonu'liT  weit>n't  any  u'ood  have  good  pay.  .  .  .  To  tell  you  the  truth  I 
learned  about  }it\><  one  way  or  another." 

'  I  wt  hT  to  the  nui'sing  home  and  saw  what  was  going  on.  The  men  and  women 
there  v  .re  ver\  old.  and  lot?  of  them  had  nobt>dy,  they  took  \ery  good  care  of 
tliet»i  .      I  learned  how  to  take  care  of  old  people  and  talk  to  them." 

'  TI  e  men  who  drive  trucks  niay  have  started  their  jobs  by  loading  the  trucks. 
Tiit  ii  rhe\  get  up  ti>  where  they  can  back  the  trucks  in  for  loading  and  then  take 
a  u*--r  fnr  driving  trucks.  They  don't  even  have  to  nave  a  high  school  education." 
f  ha\e  learned  w  hat  my  highe<t  interests  are  . . 

•*V*\''.l  I  have  learned  that  we  do  some  work  and  it's  not  all  just  fun  ...  If  I 
woiK  at  a  telephone  'ompany  I  would  wor^'  out,«:ide.  .  ,  .  but  I  think  I  would  be  a 
tnuk  driver  because  they  go  every  where  all  the  time  and  they  see  a  lot  of  things 
w''ej  e  ihi'\  t:o  '* 

And  Miat  a  b'T  of  different  trucking  companies  are  i)nvate  trucking  companies, 
aud  th.it  n^j'st  tnuk  lines  have  a  great  many  trucks  and  tra\lnrs.  ...  I  found  (»uf 
hn\v  thv\  make  wild  Cherry  Cough  s?yrup,  and  it  made  me  sick  At  Shop-Rite  I 
w.i^  ra.u'ht  how  to  have  a  coffee  break.  .  .  .  and  I  found  out  how  they  change 
the  pru  fs  and  tliey  raise  them  about  2<^. 

I  :»,iriuMl  that  it  IS  fun  to  work  with  other  people,  no  matter  what  race,  sex, 
«T  relijri'in        and  I  have  learned  that  school  isn  t  so  bad  after  all." 

"I  \e  h'arnid  li"W'  imi>ort;uit  construction  work  is  and  if  I  coukl,  I  wouldn't 
nund  .'..unL:  it  .      '\e  also  learneil  how  i'uportant  j"bs  are." 

'  I  bsiriiinl  how  many  jolf?  thai  a  person  cm  have  or  apply  for." 

•  r  M  i\e  taken  a  test  to  prove  what  suits  my  i)ersonality  which  wa^  a<?  I 
rl.  null  I     .    We  ha\e  talke<i  to  different  people  about  their  jobs  and  met  some 

!.i  e  mterestnig  i>eople.  .  .  .  and  we've  also  had  fun." 
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•  \W  u»uf  r.»  Stiutli  <'ciiiiMl  I  (iulh't  liii  tiLJt  it  wa-  In;:  aiul  had  >o  m.iij\ 
uiiv^  in  It  the  Tii'Xt  wrt'k  wviix  tn  Walker  Tc*  li  I  dulM't  no  that  \<«u 
hariit  .il'uiit  <a!<.  h^.iirr^  ami  in.iiiy  umn*  thin^;^,  .  Si>  I  u.iiit  to  thank  licr  for 
a  year," 

•I  iit»pe  wluMi  I  Ket  n\  lUizh  SiIkh^  I  uiH  .u.nrlur  rlas>  liko  t!i;>  **x\v" 

•  \V<*  lia\f  liMihul  alH»n{  iii.aiv  (iiiYtTtMit  Jni.s  .  .    aiul  I  I'iijnv  DtMig  with 
OP  in.ni\  tnp^  .  .  .  G-m!  i^lr^s  aiwi  tako  carr" 

"Oiu*  IhiU'^  I  h'ariuMl  that  I  wiaihl  li«it  w,)!'^  iii  a  trlritlnmr  to  wore  t)\  tlu' 
win-  Mil  thi*  toU  phono  jM»h»  .  .  .  nmst  of  tiun*  tlicn'  \tv  \\.i>\n'\  ia>t  in  a  telephone 
pole  *' 

•I  h-ariii'd  thut  then*  a  hit  >if  [N'oplc  who  hM\<'  a  jo!)  a  \ot  more  tlmii  I 
thnuulit  \hvvv  \\A^  I  UMriu'U  that  ^I'lne  small  pla(o>  ^tuh  a>  UtMlt'nrd>  whah 
an*  Niu.i?]  \u\\t^  a  hit  of  work  that  hn^  to  iK»  (hirio  I  U-arnt*.!  tliat  a  pla»<'  <an 
J;.  cirN  aiul  no  na-ii.  .  .  I  learned  \sht-is  >ou  «o  apply  for  a  joh  tl  e 
enipiovirs  wanr  >"iiu»  honf>t  pe<.plM  and  the\  d'<n't  want  people  who  e!(>\\n 
aroutid. 

I  h.i\*'  found  i>ui  ilifTtTi'iit  ji.l  s  I  hke  and  diftVient  jnl»N  I  ti,,n  r  hki'. ,  . ,  Iniw  t<i 
work  as  a  ^mnp 

•  I'hi'Ti  we  utiit  on  one  lon^'  trip  all  around  town  je^t  to  Iiia\  inan\  j(»i),s 
(K  t  iipati«'ns  ue  i  ouhl  <<'nnt  Ju^t  uii  ;i:e  street.  I  ei)nnty  ox.a  tly  lifr\-eiiih'/' 

**Yoii  'jvt  ihAXi'Av>  to  lind  out  what  :i  joh     like  canse  you  uet  to  v  iirk  " 

'  In  l*IX'i3  tins  >ear  I  ha\e  learned  alMnit  hinnau  heha\ior  aiui  about  jol)s\  ,  .  , 

I  hn\('  hanud  nn»  to  expin  t  to  lo;if  and  fool  around  workinff,  ,  .  .  PICCK  wa-? 

ri'dlv  fun,  if  :.<»n  didn  r  learn  anytlan?  in  this  cl«i'^.  then  there  is  no  hoi>e  f<ir 

\  ou  " 

<^a^s  lias  heli)ed  nie  to  iret  a  hotter  idea  of  how  to  clioosp  a  joh,  ,  . 
ChiMi^TTm  the  riiiht  job  is  \t«ry  irnpitrtant.  ,  ,  IM^CK  elass  ha<  taujrht  me  that 
unrkiii'^  nn  a    b  ri>«piirrs  a  eertaiu  amount  of  effort  to  ?et  the  job  done  richt .  , . 
M.ikin::  a  coimI  inipr^'sM(>n  on  \<iur  interviewer  is  a  way  of  showini;  liim  y<m 
really  want  the  joh  '* 

T!ie  lir^r  phue  I  went  Ut  was  the  old  folks:  home,  ''•Vhen  Patty  and  I  went 
intii  <nie  (if  the  ronni-;  an  old  lady  grah^*  n,s  a  kissed  our  hand.  It  scared  the 
tMith  f»f  u>  to  death  *" 

'*Sl»TIlenme^  IMii'K  nu:  he  I)orin:;  and  sonietinu's  not  hut  T  like  PKCK" 

•  In  PKfK  rla^<  I  have  learned  so  many  jitere,sting  thin;;^  hike  for  instance, 
there  an*  aitirr  o(sa)»ati<n<  in  a  telephone  e<aui»any  than  telephone  oj)erator> 
ami  line  rei)airmen,  diffen-nt  kind<  of  nurses  aiul  di^etor*;  ,  ,  Now  I  kn(»\v  tint 
y.iu  d^tn'r  lune  to  co  to  eolleire  t'»  sret  a  jrood  joh  .  T  have  had  a  lot  of  fun 
leaminjr*  Thats  why  I  like  PE<"*E  ela<<  because  it's  fun  learning  in  here  and 
out  there,  too!" 

'It  was  a  jrood  experience  to  set  to  work  at  the  lio*^pital  and  >pe  how  miieh 
tilt'  j»ar!tnts  really  appreciate  the  nnr<es  and  see  how  murh  it  reallv  means  for 
tl  I  in  to  hi*  there  I  al,<o  iearne<l  that  there  are  a  lot  more  jobs*  available  than  a 
person  eor.ld  imagine  You      the  iolx  a*  they  reallv  ar^^  '* 

*, Villi  at  Tri-Connty  T  weiU  throns:h  the  hole  buildinf:.  T  <«aw  frfan  Birth  till 
<l"afh,  .     All  totretlier  I  think  that  PKCK  is  a  srood  elass  for  .\iinnp:  i>eopTe  " 

V  snmrnarv  of  student  roamou^.  (verbatmu)  to  their  w<»rk  experiences  in 
Pi:i'i:  <7i>-Tli  Tills  was  rhi»  first  year  of  the  proirrani.  The  statements  came 
fmni  ^rui^'iUs'  l.iijN  111  |i  thev  made  brief  not.ition«  after  their  work  experi- 
t'n"«'s  < 'rvfuim  rrp»rs  ar»  the  coortlniator**- ) 

Kp'Ii  Th».  iM'CjnMTc  einnlo\ »-r^  iia\ e  ucl<  "uied  T*  r  r  K  student*;  The  ^tanrV^nl 
reaui.fi:  is.  *  I  wish  there  had  been  a  da^^  like  this  when  T  wa«  in  S{hool.*'  Aft»T 
r»  \<Mrs.  ''.I'MMM-iitv  r<H»peration  .>nd  erithusiasiii  sfUl  prevails 


i}v«  lao,  ... 

^ionc  ibrart  . 

7fMi  uiittii  ixavf  . 

tuning  1un»  


Cart  2nif  

lursjng  lorn,  . . . 

utoarrmanr  sturt- 

.^QDH  Wj.  la  

Tfleommw  Ca  

3myt«3  luratr*... 


"ni  tun  *^  i»«f  Tt        tui't. , 


. .  Tht  ho:  hcjter 


hnvinj  time  teft 
H«f  tc  w»r. 

^dinc  tr«  Ud>  iunsh,  some  rooms  smelletf 

Benain£  ovr  tc  put  stock, 
having  tr  «  »nc  wiicn. 


lurajiTg  tonrn  , . . 

"fmanrntn  iimc,  

^4tifimri  ::imc  ^ 

Hosailai   


"amiiTH  waiMir.  varuiiv  'f  *  * 
tuusu. 


 Havirif  tr  t«  outet 

T  gfMN  Hawii^  tt  work  ir<  dirw 


sacon.  

4{jsaicn  

^unimt  lain*  

uunut*'  

-Hisaitai          „  . 
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V-ncnnif  t  lttt»  hiw  pic  ir  t  f^rr... 
Vfiirt.fn{  or  zan  


Inar*  nura^^^   

><!  ad  ,  . 

^enaunnr, ,  .   

'toto  jnou^  .   

i!«m»iTtari  »cn»nn  

^un:nT|  vamv  

'isT  imca   

3V«  30   

"♦ur.ing  lumn  

^Jnuer^.      ,  _     „ .  . 

^'Rt  iifics  

simc,  ... 


n  miss  ttif  lumiiurf  wrtr  iuifr?\ 
na»n*  nfftttrBit:  sntnr-  iT  mnt  

Jsiwmi  urn  jweiiH  aw  took  mi  tm  nftootf 

VoiTurTK  wnw  

^jwnnnj  iw  ttw  sm^f  mw-ntcL  

"itt  iKiimar   wnttpi  witr  stw  wk  n»a . . 
>*in(  1T»  tti'fiw  ant  n*«fn{  r,  .  ... 
«it!:in|  *r¥.'a-r  *  iv  estinf.  .... 


W  UlTCt  ._.   

htmm  If  t  m«i  ria  

«tv  ^a'\ 

♦.iR?  =nnnnf  w  iw  wr:  :i*Dn«»m;  anr 

*i  pr  mr  rr      nne7B!tn{  •nnrt 

ztiuu'er  ^tuo.ir^  mi  iwoij  tnf  t.in: 


didr  t  like  tt»e  place  I  wtnt  tc  because  I 

ttioucit:  f,  w«s  wrong 
ruttinc  'ntc  amnuU  tnt  sewir^  Mm  up 
l:  wK  school 

AI  ttie  ammaU  were  hu't 


Kseoinr  the  chiiaren  while  Mrs  Smith  wis 
ou:  0'  the  roonx. 

^  peacoct  acnss  th^  sinti  itwevs  squ<»kin£ 

^ot  wnri  unaer  pressure  ncsz  of  the  time. 

'ha:  Qior.':  fet  tc  see  marj  other  duties 

■"he  nc:se 

Grading  papers 

t^aiting  to  $omethi?g  tc  dc 

I  Qiar*:  lit.e  tc  see  tne  people  sc  sad 

Ziit  no:  have  muct;  space 
'it  tt\i  hare  worK. 

uetiing  t»vp  or  mv  hancs. 

uetting  csftC  tooc  or  m)  hands 

'hf  oar*  rDOfT*~it  peve  me  t  headache. 

Weismg  zizsi  because  all  these  spark;  were 

tTvtrif  arountl 
The  teache: 
.Se'winf  the  toari 
Naming 

JUS*  oioe*  people  w^'e  working  there 
■^a'-ng  looc  tc  ;>eopie  i  didf:  Kno* 


nc  Qog 

.^tanoing  siil. 
**r>f  opr'Biior. 


^  I:     i  r^!i.  *  nif.r  ^  -  zvr  :   i,iT-f       c.:i; r:7.i..:T,  Mr  C:;£.rr:in:i,  To  appear 

I  121  .'-r'XJi  li.i-  tM.'i    f  7      ^  »ii-->r  ;r^»- Df-r.rlr  ;f  T,,~r  -.fTor:?  m  fostering' 

"1-7  -.14^  1>>  K  p..t..'f  Li^i  V  .-i-:.  F^-tncEt.  Ac:  <.f  19^'^  and  il}e 
V  r.^-.'ca.  .j         itr^tr  r^iae  CrL;L.£.uc  d;urrences 

711^  roi^  HJii»f        :  ".^ZLZiLr.ii:,^.^  :;  i/u-m-f  ihe  chanpes  ^hicb  these 
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Ten  years  ago  our  state  had  only  ten  vocational  program  offerings  in  all  post 
high  school  iubtituUons.  Today,  in  Iowa,  over  200  program  options  are  available. 
Furthermore,  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  stimulated  the  development  of  15  area 
schools  which  last  year  enrolled  over  272.000  people,  approximately  9.0  percent 
of  our  state's  population.  This  figure  includes  all  full  and  part-time  students  in 
all  program  areas.  „   ,  .  , 

The  increase  of  vocational  enrollments  in  this  total  is  equally  impressive  Tn 
1960  only  2.500  full-time  equivalent  students  were  recorded.  Last  year,  in  fiscal 
1073,  this  number  had  increased  seven  fold  to  16.525.  As  with  many  other  col- 
leges, we  have  established  vocational  prejwratory  and  adult  supplemental  up 
l?rading  courses  as  top  priorities.  During  1967-1973  we  experienced  a  growth  in 
full-time  equivalencies  in  these  programs  from  41  to  3,250.  In  the  year  just  ended 
this  figure  increased  to  nearly  3,500. 

One  noteworthy  trend  occurring  in  our  state  is  the  increased  percentage  of 
students  enrolling  in  post  secondary  vocational  programs  in  community  colleges. 
The  table  below  summaries  the  percent  in  each  catagory  in  three  recent  fiscal 
years. 


PERCENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  CATEGORY  IN  IOWA  AREA  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

IN  3  SELECTED  YEARS 


Fiscal  year— 

Instfuctionil  cjte£ory 

1967 

1970 

1973 

Vocational  education.. >. .:- . .-»-.>:. -         -:-» .:--.>  .»:-,.----- 

College  transfer .......  -  - . . .  -  - ----- -  -  -  - .   - .  -..--:-.->  -  -.-  -  -  -  - 

Adult  (including  supplemental  vocat>onal).<- .:.:...;.:.>:.  .:.:..>.>: 

22 

34 
42 
24 

48 
28 
24 

X.-.....-.-.  100 

100 

100 

It  is  obvious  that  a  greater  percentage  of  students  are  selecting  vocational 
courses  each  > ear— at  the  expense  of  the  traditional  college  transfer  curriculum. 
Tht»  opportunity  to  select  the  vocational  option  is  a  direct  result  of  the  two 
historic  foderal  vocational  acts.  In  fact,  in  Iowa  the  college  transfer  enroll- 
ment reached  a  peak  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  has  been  declining  eao^:  year  since. 
IJy  contra?^,  the  vocational  enrollment  continues  to  grow  each  year. 

I  believe  that  these  statistic^  illustrate  the  increasing  acceptance  of  and  de- 
mand for  post-secondary  vocational  education  in  Iowa  and  in  the  Des  Moines 
area. 

I  could  relate  numerous  facts  and  figures  which  we  feel  are  impressive  sta- 
U>ilc>  about  vocational  program  growth  and  success.  However,  today,  I  would 
prefer  to  tell  you  specifically  what  these  programs  have  meant  to  the  people  in 
the  Des  Moines  area.  Perhaps  the  most  important  realization  is  that  a  decade 
ag.,  the  majority  of  our  students  would  not  have  been  enrolled  in  post-secondary 
educational  programs  at  all.  Each  year  at  graduation  the  proud  faces  of  indi- 
vidiiaN  who  have  been  unacoii>tomed  to  attending  ceremonies  of  this  nature 
are  oonspicuou*:.  In  many  cases,  this  is  the  first  time  that  anyone  from  their 
families  have  gone  beyond  a  high  school  diploma  level.  Frequently,  both  the 
family  and  the  student  have  made  a  considerable  financial  sacrifice  to  complete 
tho  vocational  program.  Just  a  ye.ir  ago,  almost  half  of  our  students  came  from 
families  with  an  average  income  .>f  $7,000  or  less.  Although  more  than  half  of 
thf  students  are  receiving  some  form  of  financial  assistance,  an  ev^n  greater 
porceiitage  (GOC'c:)  are  working  at  a  part  or  full-time  job  while  enrolled  as  a  fuU- 
iinip  >tu'lent.  A  large  i>ercentage  live  at  home  and  commute  to  further  decrease 

total  costs.  ...         ^  . 

It  In  almost  impos>ible  to  go  about  normal  activities  in  the  Des  Moines  area 
without  encountering  one  of  our  recent  vocational  graduates  or  coming  in  con- 
tact with  his  or  her  work.  For  example,  if  you  are  ill  and  go  to  the  physician's 
(»fiico.  yuu  may  be  greeted  by  one  of  the  120  graduates  of  our  Medical  Office  As- 
sistant program.  If  youi  illness  requires  laboratory  work,  it  will  probably  be 
ilono  l»y  one  of  the  SI  graduates  of  our  Medical  I.ab  Assistants  program.  Should 
the  laboratory  work  indicate  surgery,  one  of  the  member*  of  the  operating  room 
team  may  be  one  of  the  SO  gra  Jimtes  of  our  Operating  Room  Technology  program. 
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.   .-..11-  J..svtcuu::a .  i  .-.,.-,,1,:  -  ..,-„.„..:    ■  ,n  •  ■ ..i^      - " 


^.^'T'^..;  '  ^   ^i--^^'^-:  *i.:-:.nif  <-::ir'f.r]or. 

-  "      .         r  I'   /»f-»-^  v^i-.'  »-  r.j,:  -  l-n.?  v  i.r  » 


Until  in  our  ^tatc*  ami  tlir»Mii;lh»ur  the  nation  uthor  iii^jtitulinn^  pHVrMU' 
«»<tMiiilar\  vointion.il  i»ro;:rani^  tould  tell  :?lniihir  ^tonos.  Thoro  in  no  iiin-sinm 
tiKit  the  xomtional  ^lnnu•^  available  at  the  finleral  levol  ha\c  ^laniilatiM  nunuT- 
iiuv  l»io;:ranis  wliKh         ln'iu'litcd  btitli  thv  >tuiK'nt  antl  tin'  .suulrni's  i Hniniunir> . 

1  ln«lu'Ve  that  iM)>r-^i'n>ndary  viK.'atn»nal  iiroirrani^  m  tho  I  nitivl  Stat^.-^  lia\r 
t'^tahh^lu'il  a  iUmf  nvtuil  <>f  >Ui'a">«;.  This  sN^iriii  ha>  <le\oUiiii'il  tho  th  xn'i  it\ 
t<»  rtM'i  ti\fl\  adiir<'^^  a  wuh'  rauze  of  >tndt.*nt  anil  lalmr  niaik^^'t  ilcnianiN  Tno 
|.i.»i:ranis  havt»  tKMnonsirJtra  tht-i;  abiiiix  to  <!►  t iTrrtivoly  pirii.iu-  yradiiaio 
I  T  ontiancf  and  aihanirnn'nt  ni  a  \arlet\  of  04 i'uiuui»n>,  {'2  \  iiru.nii-  a  '  stvoiul 
ilian<t'"*  tlu'  hii:h  m  lio.)l  diuj^-out.  (J?)  ^er\t'  >imm  ial  tar^tt  t;n'ups  uiis.id- 
xantagt'il  nnil  minoritir^t  a^  iniiMuh  d  in  tiit*  Vinational  Kduoitmn  AuiiMiduiont^  of 
iMt;s.  iin.vah'  MK-aalized  feunplemontnl  prograni.s  for  emi)lr\<.*d  \\orker>  who 
^n'k  >kill  upjrradui^' 

Kroni  ni\  xantaue  i»nMjt  a>  a  director  of  \oiatiotial  edu(ati«'u  m  a  r  imminiitx 
iolU';;t',  I  ha\o  >o\t'ial  -.uj;i:estion< : 

1  littHtv  ntt(  nt.-'  iUr  l»aNu-  intrnt  ami  lani:uaj:t'  of  tho  law  <«\relh»»d  The 
^Miuul  api»r«.ai  hr^  rnward  \oiat»on.il  iin);;i aniinni;;  a^  statid  in  VtMaU.»n.il 
Kdmatmn  Ait  oi  V.n\:\  and  the  Vo»atioiial  Kdtuanon  Anicndn.t'nt  oi"  1IM|^  -Imu'd 
Im«  niaintamoa  in  lutun*  U^'i-iation.  I  liopo  that  \'-u  wdl  u'l.un  i.it*i;  Hir.il  innd- 
uii;  in  an>  n'M^ims  of  tin*  law.  Thore  i^  no  <iurstitpn  in  tny  niii.d  tiMi  thi^  pnn- 
iiiiU'  has  Vin'«..ira::rd  t  n*  st.itr<  and  l<ualitu'^  lo  ii^t  soraliona!  tund^  as  I'.-ii-n  s.s 
ini»-nded  tin  in.  Wo  WiHilil  he  fearfnl  of  a  »  han^e  in  this  apprnai 

•J.  httunntid  ifhuitii  ;// - -lntrurat«Hl  n*uienal  planninj:  nf  all  Mnational  rdni  a- 
ti-Ti  s,  r\  M*s  ^lii.nol  l  i'  i.rMnHPtrd  ;'iul  rrwardi-il  SiKH  iti<  all\ ,  a  hnant-ial  iiiM'iiUxe 
s^  .iihl  le  ti«'il  til*"-  pi'iMMini:  rilu;;  It  i^^  \\\\  he'ief  that  ov»t\  \\\\\\\  Tor  \(<m- 
ti<  iial  fiimation  ^\  v\\  our  how  cooperatix e  subrt';:ional  iilannm;:  is  nir- 

riim  in  tli:'l  si.i'.f.  <'.iiri'Utl>  th»Mo  is  not  fiiniiu'li  artiMiIaliiHi  I'etw  M-n  ^tMvmd.iiN. 
p.tsi-stv.Midarv.  .j.hjii.  mmM  \anons  s- ,.;-ia!i}'»'.l  fodrral  proj;rau;s  KnMjnrnrly.  th:^ 
ifs'iit^  m  a  diniijiati^n  of  st.rxicr-;.  faMlitie^.  and  rquipni«Mit  U  is  \ital.  then*- 
foir.  il.at  llu'  piaai  i:.::  iii.it  W  hot!'  .s'liall  enouu'li  to  ptTinit  a  n^al  know  IrdL't*  and 
11!  ih'Tsfa:..lini;  i-i'  t'tf  \o.:iti<»n.il  irainini:  iirrtN  of  that  area  an.l  l.iru'e  en(ni;:h 
fur  roinorrlu  nsn ,» I'lninun^ 

Inr'uth'd  m  V'A'  p'ai'nuiu'  e^T'ort  -honld  he  r'arrwulum  de\ eh^prnent.  a»uil'ar\ 
-  "MM*-,  pio-iaia  txaliMtii'ii.  and  Dlarrnien^  s|.r\aT<  riaMimii;  -h'Uiiil  fnui-  ^^\\ 
nh'iiMfxin;:  priiirraiiis  ^\^\  aihipiato  inin;ow*«T  an<l  Kitnr  di'anml^  stn.lrnt 

I'i'orest.  Mala^irial  nretN.  and  romninnity  ^npport  ConMstent  wiUi  fiiis  iu»i'- 
L'ratnl  planinnL'.  ir  rvsiMitial  that  tln-re  ^  'nu*  incentive  for  mns  -lMatiM-i  at'd 
(lis.-Mn  innaiar  i.f  ]tr<'U'rani<  tliat  are  tm  lonu'tT  mumMiu;;  manpower  nertN 

CloM'-v  ahiTM  Ml  wrh  tliis  plannmir  effort  shouM  W  ti  o  <!o\e]opn:ent  of  sM.aui 
f\a»»:ativo  svsH't-s  :ir  the  h>^-al  le\fl.  Tl«es,>  .ysi,  niN  ^tm^^t  le  •^trurtur'^d  tn  <h'- 
to-ii'iiio  if  the  I  oiti:.oniif>  rei'eixine:  ninxiaMna  stTxioes-  from  K<  MicaMonal 
d<'l!;«r  ievf^tnant-  si  evahiatiMn  hw  I  ocn  suef  essf  ul  in  other  flohN  jmkI 
sl>.  i:hi  insure  ili  it  hual  nianpoAa  r  aen»ands  art-  heini;  a»hlre-;<t  d  with  vor'ational 
.h^Mar< 

;i  iX^'Ar  'vo/^^-  Tost-sn'ondary  nn<l  atlalt  ilevicintinn^s  -jojihl  Im- euiP.- 
him',1  M:r.»  one  <  :'t.'-on  The  15  per' ent  *«*»t  :i<ide  (?irrenth  mandated  for  pn^*. 
.»i-d:'r\  prMi:T:ui:s  s}/,Miid  he  e\p:?nded  to  i^r.  peneiit  for  the  rom!>ined  cnteirory 
»nuiv^!"it<*s  till,  ihwi'i-  ial  <'-ninnirmenr  t">  1^1 -Jf-^Oi-oudn rv  and  Oilu^t  prn-raTMs 
ha^*l«'on  an  iMa«» -ju  ttr  losj, 011^0  fo  tl  "  tleTe.sal.  N.iti<'Jia!  <  os^  ii^ar*'-?  ^how  t-irt 
HI  ft  ea!  yo- r  11»"J  li'e  a\orai;e  e\prtulit»ire  per  stad^Mtt  Pt  the  p*  sf-ee.i!  dary 
1  .\.d  wi's'iMMrU  t:.:^^  Mt*  thr  seennilary  «t»idenf  T'SOK  dnfn  ii^di'*!»rt  d  :hat 

V\  >t  iN*s  al'.n.  ii»'d  I'  poroej^t  or  le*«j  for  po^t-soiomlary  iiro^rrnm-;  in  fiM'U  x.-nr 

Wln'e  oi'irr  st.>«,'  vv^ti'T»i«  are  currently  ni'nhle  to  <;rwv^f!dh*  adtlres^  tlu'J 
t.r»>hh"u  'Ojr  eVT'oririi  e  :n  T'^wn  ha«j  ^h.nxM  Mint  «:*ndent<  wi'l  attend  ami  sjie- 
.  •sv.'-iilh  <oiiij>'.'t.'  i>i.  ;:r.in,s  th-t  are  '.veil  lOanred.  -fa^ed.  and  e'urppod  Tnr- 
re?'f'\.  .•Mr  <XiVv  ^irnds  nearly      percent  of      federa!  nal  money  at  thi< 

h'\-'  .  *  • 

The  need  fo  n'ln^'^ne  pdolt  and  T>n«t  ^oiondarv  ^fiden^*;  m^o  o^(^  oo^eiorx  K 
ln<ed  en  the  inrreasinir  diffietiUy  of  diferentiaf int:  fnil  and  part  rim ♦»  -Jtudents 
^ni»thor  pro*'U"n  I's.*  o\i<t<  in  dividing  fim^!»n  »>^entnl  -muI  rre^orar  »rv  efforts 
Vati-nallv  the  ndnlf  .inn  hn<  received  far  les^  than  ;t^  proportionate  s'aare 


the  federal  dollar  ba^i-d  on  wirollments.  This  is  estHcia'lv  im-i.)rtTr  •.,„.^  r».^ 
tnjuds  in  student  enrollment  uould  .supt.urt  thVitiea  ^Tat  st  Jfn\?hm 

,.l   ''i'^n,^^?'  resurgenc-e  of  intereM  in  prvVams  dt^-CTod  k>  r-aJe 
X^  ovlr  s";  '!'  «;^^°'lf.ved  worker..  Last  ^ear      our  ouf  n'tim  i'^ 

Mi..f i?  m  ^  from  state  and  fiMlewl  vocaUon  dollars.  It  U  my^rm 
beluf  hat.  if  additional  dollars  uere  available,  we  could  double  the  numl^r 

iSs'o^f  ;;:;/n^kT     ^"^"^  '^^'^^^  -  ^  -   -  ^^^^^ 

f^^e^lTvel""  '""^  «PPropHafK:jd^^.,Yat':i: 

t=-r^ 

?::.vSr.7.^"n!rc^^^^^^^^^^  "^^'^"^  .o'l^e'^f^lZ.tL^aon^s 

Qiialitv  vocational  programs  are  alwavs  more  expensive  than  r-a.l.r,  mci 

'      7.^.,    •  Jemands  fur  additional  and  expanded  pr.4«:n< 

^^.  DicUmng  »l„dnit  number, -I  have  one  linal  conceru-^Re  Oiat  is  evide-t 
at  the  nnti..iial.  state,  and  Kval  level:  the  dechnjnc  birth  ra-e  W>  Vn^J^^rf 
m  ten  years  there  «ill  fe«er  students  mduaUnffrom  h^h  ^chll  ^d  enter 
uig  j«st.s«H)ndary  Institutions.  ThU  decreasing  ndml*r  of  4d««  mav  iS^.-^ 
a  >table  or  decreasing  number  of  jieople  in  the  labor  for^-e  -'"""^^'^  "^'y  "^^--^ 
riit  .M-ictal  implications  of  this  are  obvious— there  will  t«  i  -rearer 

>core  IS  not  outstanding.  We  know  that  dropout  r^te^  in  ^-^L  ™ 
A.  iK^r.^nt  and  that  thoy  are  greatest  among  mmoriti"  fndlh;  ^tadranM-^^^ 
•Jrraof^  r  ''V-'l'''  immediately  embark  on  a  prt^sr^^  Sr'tr'th- 

zero  defects   program  which  industry  adopted  some  t-ce  aw  £^m AiiJ  rii^ 
>.-..v,«.  t!:at  each  maiuifactur.r.g  area  should  sTnve  fo  h^ve  f^r.  SfJ^y.-. 
program  -.rcduct  or  ,u»rt  that  it  produces.  Kducatio^  nTu.-t  autn  1 1  ^r^'i^^- ..^^ 
gra.n  for  it.  pnHluct.  our  youth.  We  mu<r       r..adv  r.^  ass;^'  4*       ;":'.o.-  . 
<l.-:i<.vaa-;iK,.!.  and  uuiior.ty  ^ro-ips         a  nieamn-^ul  v..  h-,.;    l*,'.  T» 
gram  >yh.ch  uUl  re>ult  >•>  uorthwhiU.  l^  ^^^  '^  .^'::^'^'':^''^ 

i;v.-,:!a!.Ie  for  the  lal-r  market  de.-rea^s  we  :u  "t  injure  t*'-  a  1  .'^  " - 
trauuHl  and  preparetl  than  ever  before.  Hoi>efullv  the  c-^-^^t  e"- '.'h^.^  /:  "^:J: 

ha^d:;;;':  ur^i:^T.^s^ts^^      --^  -..^.^ 

Xo  J'-'V^  overemphasize  that  the  programs  in  Iowa  have         .uc-*<.'-  •  m 
.Hi  dPl   p-  r         l'^-'"'''^  '''•Y  ^^^•=»fio".il  educ-ation  work!,  atd  ^i-v^J".;' 

education  does  work  and  h-i  4*n!;.!j" 
^ti.donts  finding  jobs  We  th  nk  we  can  do  a  better  ioh  /n^  ^ZT  ^  I  'l' 
iiu-reaoHl  funding  at  the  post-secondarrievel  ^  ^'  '^  ''""^ 

In  addition  ^e  hope  that  the  federal  government  throu-h  -he  f  *  n*-.. 
Ed  u-ation  will  continue  to  assert  Leadership  in  program  d^velor44  eva--C^;^^ 
and  many  of  the  other  servk-es  which  were  'ormerlr  nr.tl.M-iT; 
ment  through  federal  vocational  lea^r^^p  h^TZT^^^^^ 
happen*  at  the  *tate  and  local  levels.  We  feel  tlir  w^rhVif,^  -*i 
UKHlifications.  these  acts  will  continue  to  ^lolZ  ^c^lUnf.^^Tor^%T^'lt 
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STATEMEHT  OF  DR.  LOWELL  BURKETT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
RICHARD  NELSON,  CHIEF,  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS,  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  UNIT,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIF.;  DR.  WILLLAM  STEVENSON,  ASSISTANT  STATE 
DIRECTOR  AND  HEAD  OF  RESEARCH,  PLANNING  AND  EVALUA- 
TION, STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 
TION, STHXWATER,  OKLA.;  GEORGE  RAMEY,  DIRECTOR,  MAYO 
STAV  '  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL,  PAINTSVILLE,  KY,;  DR.  MELVIN  L. 
BARL^V7,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, LOS  ANGELES;  DR.  EUGENE  BOTTOMS,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION 
OF  PROGRAM  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT,  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION,  ATLANTA,  GA.;  CARROLL  BENNETT,  DIRECTOR 
OF  CAREER  EDUCATION,  DES  MOINES  AREA  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE, ANKENY,  IOWA,  A  PANEL 

Dr.  BrRKKTT.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  before  we  p:t  under- 
way with  testimony  from  the  panel.  The  purpose  of  the  panel  this 
morning  is  to  expand  on  some  of  the  concepts  I  mentioned  in  my 


want  to  consider  in  new  legislation. 

Each  of  these  individuals  will  be  speaking  to  one  of  those  concepts 
based  upon  their  exprience.  All  of  the.a  have  backgrounds  and  ex- 
perience in  areas  I  think  will  be  quite  helpful  to  you. 
Chairman  Perkiks.  Thank  you.  Wlio  are  we  going  to  call  on  first  ? 
Dr.  BuRKETT.  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  My  name  is  Richard  Nelson.  I  am  with  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education.  I  am  most  pleased  to  be  on  this  panel 
for  the  American  Vocational  Association  to  present  testimony. 

I  appreciate  the  opportimity  to  present  a  statement  to  this  sub- 
committee on  the  need  for  a  major  "planning  thnist"  in  vocational 
education. 

My  experience  as  a  vocational  education  teacher,  local  supervisor  ot 
vocational  education  in  a  large  district,  Syo  years  in  Washington  in 
the  USOE  as  a  program  specialist,  and  17  years  in  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  have  led  me  to  believe  strongly  that 
comprehensive  statewide  planning  is  the  key  to  accoimtability  in  voca- 
tional education. 

In  my  judgment  the  management  of  the  vocational  education  en- 
terprise in  this  Nation,  in  every  State  and  in  every  local  educational 
agency  is  being  reviewed  by  State  leg;Matui*es.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  private  research  groups  and  others. 

The  focus  of  all  of  these  efforts  is  accountability.  Accountability 
in  vocational  education  i?  dependent  on  an  organized  systematic  ap- 
proach to  be  used  by  its  managers. 
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Comprehensive  statewide  planning  is  the  key  to  accountability  in 
vocational  education.  I  believe  comprehensive  statewide  planning  for 
vocational  education  is  a  major  responsibility  of  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education. 

This  board,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  State  as  the  sole 
agency  for  the  administration  of  vocational  education,  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  statewide  plan 
for  vocational  education. 

Each  State  board  should  designate  a  division,  department,  unit  or 
other  part  of  its  vocational  education  administrative  structure  as  a 
"planning  group"  to  be  administratively  responsible  to  the  State 
director  of  vocational  education. 

This  group  should  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
prehensive statewide  plan  for  vocational  education  which  will  pro- 
vide vocational  education  for  all  people  within  the  State  through 
programs,  services  and  activities  authorized  in  the  new  vocational 
education  legislation. 

I  indicate  here  for  emphasis  purposes  that  this  group  should  pro- 
vide the  total  planning  for  a  State's  vocational  education  program 
as  outlined  in  the  legislation. 

To  accommodate  this  "planning  thrust,"  any  new  Federal  vocational 
education  legislation  should  include  in  its  general  provisions  ade- 
quate funding  to  enable  all  State  boards  for  vocational  education  to 
initiate  and  conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  planninj^  for  all 
programs,  services  and  activities  authorized  in  the  legislation. 

I  think  the  planning  activities  should  include  the  following,  but 
not  necessarily  limited  to:  First,  an  assessment  of  the  existing  capa- 
bilities and  facilities  for  the  provision  of  secondary,  postsecondary 
and  adult  vocational  education  together  with  existing  needs  and  pro- 
jected needs  for  such  education  in  all  parts  of  the  StPte  ; 

Thorough  consideration  of  the  most  effective  means  of  utilization 
of  all  existing  educational  resources  within  the  State  ca[)able  of 
providinj:  the  types  of  programs,  services  and  activities  envisioned  in 
the  legislation ; 

The  development  of  strategic  planning,  both  short  and  long  range, 
which  specifically  would  be  developed  to  asstire  that  every  person  leav- 
ing the  educational  system  is  prepared  to  either  enter  meaningful,  pro- 
ductive employment  or  to  continue  additional  education  ; 

T  believe  the  development  of  procedures  to  initiate  and  conduct  an 
accountability  system  that  insures  continuous  planning:  md  evaluation 
wliicli  would  readily  be  available  to  the  State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, the  State  advisory  councils  and  other  interested  parties. 

The  goal  then  of  this  "planning  thnist"  is  to  develop  a  manageable 
State,  county  and  local  education  agency  planning  system  to  provide 
input  to  the  State  board  for  vocational  education. 

The  Federal  funding  of  the  "planning  thriist"  has  been  estimated 
at  §25  million  per  year.  A  minimum  of  3  years  advance  funding  is  im- 
perative to  the  success  of  this  effort. 

Planning  is  time  consiiming  and  expensive  but  not  as  expensive  as 
failure  to  plan.  In  the  past,  in  niv  jiulgment,  vocational  education 
planning  has  been  seen  as  a  part  oi  research,  or  the  responsibility  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee,  possibly  with  oonsiiltant  help,  formed  to  solve 
some  specific  problem. 
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A  continuous  organized  system  of  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning? is  still  in  its  infancy  for  virtually  all  State  educational  agencies. 

The  identification  of  a  "planning  group''  for  vocational  education 
by  the  State  boards  for  vocational  education,  assured  of  3-year  finan- 
cial support,  would  facilitate  one  of  the  greatest  advancements  in  the 
gmwth,  quality  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  since  the 
passage  of  the  George-Barden  Act  in  1946. 

There  is  a  sideline,  I  believe.  It  was,  in  1946,  30  years  ago,  that  the 
George-Barden  Act  was  approved.  . 

My  comments  and  recommendations  to  this  subcommittee  are  based 
upon  our  experience  with  the  California  Vocational  Education  Sys- 
tem adopted  in  1970.  This  ^stem  is  now  the  basis  for  the  planning  and 
accountability  of  California's  program  of  vocational  education. 

This  system  came  about  as  a  result  of  two  distinct  but  related  pri- 
orities. The  first  was  accountability.  Vocational  education,  like  any 
other  segment  of  the  educational  establishment,  is  moving  toward 
rendering  the  public  a  more  precise  account  of  the  use  of  its  resources. 

Related  to  accountability  is  the  priority  for  increasing  efficiency. 
The  search  for  efficiency  has  led  to  an  exploration  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach to  organizational  management.  The  system  requires  that  local 
school  districts  develop  an  annual  and  5-year  program  plans. 

In  California  this  means  there  are  375  secondary  school  distncts 
and  70  community  college  districts  that  have  developed  these  plans. 

The  annual  plan  shallinclude :  a  statement  of  need:  goals;  perform- 
ance objectives;  and  desii-ed  outcomes  for  what  we  have  identified  as 
the  12  major  functions  of  vocational  education. 

1.  Population  needs :  Providing  current  and  usable  information  on 
the  district's  populations  seeking  or  needing  vocational  education. 

2.  Information  about  providing  ciirrent  and  usable  information  that 
identifies  and  projects  job  market  opportunities  and  needs  in  the  labor 
market  ser\"ed  by  the  district. 

3.  Job  performance  requirements  that  specify  and  update,  as  a  basis 
for  instruction,  the  performance  of  requirements — skills  and  knowl- 
edge—of each  occupation  included  in  the  district's  vocational  educa- 
tion offerings. 

4.  Program  planmng:  A  long-  and  short-term  planning  designed  to 
provide  vocational  education  offerings  meeting  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict's population  and  the  labor  market  the  district  serves. 

5.  We  think  tliere  is  a  promotional  aspect  that 's  important,  in- 
forming): the  public  and  its  decision  making  repi'esentatives  of  the 
stiongths  and  merits  of  vocational  education,  and  the  target  popula- 
tions of  vocational  education  opportunities  and  advantages. 

6.  We  think  an  emphasis  point  should  be  student  recruitment,  iden- 
tifyin^i:  and  enrolling  in  vocational  education  those  students  and  po- 
tential students  who  can  profit  from  such  instruction. 

7.  Providing  resources  and  services  necessary  to  maintain,  expand 
and  improve  appropriate  vocational  education  offerings  as  it  develops 
new  offerings  as  needs  emerge. 

8.  Counseling  and  guidance :  Assisting  individuals  to  make  meaning- 
ful and  informed  occupational  and  program  choices  from  the  options 
available  and  suitable  to  them. 
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9.  Perhaps  a  more  important  emphasis  is  that  of  placement,  assisting 
students  desiring  employment  to  become  employed  in  situations  wliich 
fit  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  employers.  Perhaps  a  major  and  ex- 
panding: role  in  the  system  of  plannmg  should  include  a  more  definite 
responsibility  of  the  actual  school  site  or  school  administrator  in  the 
area  of  placement  of  its  students. 

10.  Certainly  the  key  to  the  whole  area  is  the  instructional  area,  pro- 
viding vocational  education  offerings  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  district's 
population. 

11.  The  area  of  educational  accountability,  review  of  the  program: 
Examining  current  and  proposed  vocational  education  oflferings  in 
relation  to  the  total  school  program  is  a  most  important  function. 

We  feel  a  definite  effort  should  be  made  to  include  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  total  scheme  of  education  rather  than  contrasted  to  a 
separate  sjrstem  from  the  total  educational  program. 

12.  Last,  the  evahiation,  the  ongoing  and  periodic  assessment  of 
how  well  the  district  is  performing  its  vocational  education  functions, 
as  a  basis  for  program  improvement  and  management  decisions,  both 
locally  and  at  State  and  national  levels. 

In  summary  then,  the  development  of  defined  performance  expecta- 
tions^ which  we  call  desired  outcomes,  for  any  planning  system,  is  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  planning-account- 
ability  effort. 

The  California  Vocational  Education  system  anticipates  the  fol- 
lowing desired  outcomes: 

1.  rroride  needed  vocational  educational  programs,  activities,  and 
services  to  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  Stale. 

2.  All  persons  leaving  secondary  schools  are  prepared  to  either 
enter  meaningful  productive  employment  or  further  education  with- 
out being  for^  to  prematurely  make  an  irrevocable  commitment. 

3.  Provide  instruction  for  all  youth  in  the  development  of  aware- 
ness, orientation,  and  exploration  of  occupational  opportunities, 

4.  Provide  full-time,  postsecondary*  vocational  education  training 
and  retraining  to  prepare  persons  foV  gainful  employment. 

5.  Provide  vocational  education  for  adults  who  have  entered  or  are 
re-entering  the^  labor  market  and  need  job  training,  employability 
skills  or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  advancement  in  their 
emplojonent. 

This  planning  process  has  three  major  purposes.  First,  to  provide 
input  for  the  State  plan  as  required  for  vocational  education  legis- 
lation. 

Second,  to  be  a  basis  for  program  accoiui*  ability,  and  third,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  a  local,  long-range  planning  guide  for  the 
growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  education  program  at  the 
local  level* 

There  are  additional  details  attached  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
may  or  may  not  want  to  discuss,  r"  would  be  happy  to  react  to  it.  Tliere 
is  a  flow  chart  which  indicates  the  total  svstem  and  how  it  works. 

There  is  also  a  further  attachment  of  how  we  are  trjring  to  put 
accountability  into  vocutional  education  by  the  use  of  the  system. 

Chairman  Perkin's.  Without  objection,  that  data  will  be  placed  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  documents  referred  to  follow:] 
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A  Synopsis  ok  the  Manpower  Projection  Model 


Occupational  education  and  guidance  programs  should  be  planned,  operated 
and  evaluated  upon  the  basis  of  an  identified  need.  This  basic  premise  requires 
that  the  occupational  education  practitioner  must  be  in  a  position  to  propose  and 
implement  new  programs  and/or  modify  or  imssibly  terminate  existing  programs 
in  terms  of  the  current  or  projected  needs.  Therefore,  reliable  and  adequate 
data  are  needed  to  determine  the  current  occupational  demand. 

To  fulfill  the  information  requirements  of  the  planning  and  evaluation  process, 
certain  "tools"  are  needed.  One  such  tool  is  the  Manpower  Projection  Model 
(MPM). 

The  Manpower  Projection  Model  is  the  result  of  a  two-year  project  sponsored 
by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  with  financial  assistance  from 
Part  C  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1968.  At  the  operational 
level  of  the  project,  it  became  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  State  Department 
of  Human  Resource*?  Development  (ilUD),  the  Ventura  County  Community 
College  District  and  the  Ventura  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  OflSce. 

The  basic  guidelines  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  were : 

1.  The  primary  manpower  projection  techniques  should  be  independent  of  the 
traditional  employer  mail-out  surveys  and  advisory  committee  opinions.  These 
traditional  techniques,  while  very  useful,  simply  do  not  provide  the  planner 
with  all  of  the  occupational  employment  data  he  needs. 

2.  The  occupational  or  manpower  projection  process  should  be  based  on  estab- 
lished data  collecting  and  occupational  classification  systems. 

3.  The  projections  should  be  on  a  recognized  local  geographical  data  collection 
area  that  can  be  the  basis  for  comparison  to  similar  nationally  gathered  data. 

4.  The  process  should  be  transportable  to  other  local  areas. 

5.  The  process  should  be  relatively  Inexpensive  to  develop  and  maintain. 

The  general  goal  of  the  project  is  to  develop  a  short  term  (up  to  five  years)  , 
manpower  needs  projection  system  for  a  Standard  Metrorolilan  Statistical  Area 
(SMSA)  The  "Svstem"  provides  basic  Information  useful  to  Educational  Plan- 
ners for  curriculum  development,  determining  staffing  needs,  facility  planning, 
area  planning  and  career  guidance  and  counseling  information.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  operation,  it  became  apparent  to  the  project  staff,  that  data  obtained 
from  the  Manpower  Projection  Model  would  also  be  useful  to  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies outside  education.  Such  agencies  as  city  and  county  planning  departments, 
Manpower  Area  Planning  Counci*  (MAPC),  the  Community  Action  Commission 
and  the  County  Welfare  Department  expressed  a  real  interest  in  utilizing  the 
data  for  their  particular  needs. 


The  first  phase  of  the  project  was  concerned  with  developing;  methodology  and 
discovering  practical  linkages  to  the  national  and  state  manpower  projections 
prepared  bv  the  TJ.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  and  HKD.  Linking  the 
local  MPM  svstem  to  the  national  fiy.stem  made  it  possible  for  the  untional  indu.s- 
try  and  occupational  employment  trends  to  be  superimposed  on  a  lo^al  SMoA. 
It  is  possible  with  this  matching  process  to  r.  ..te  directly  the  local  occupational 
job  market  .shifts  to  the  national  occ^^ 'national  trends. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  achievement  of  Phase  I  was  the  development  or 
the  *'Early  Warning"  Industry-Occupational  (I-O)  Matrices.  The  I-O  Matrices 
are  called  "Eariy  Warning-*'  because  they  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
the  current  and  projected  changes  of  the  local  labor  market  and  thus  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  identification  in  advance  of  major  occupational  employment  changes. 

The  original  source  of  local  employment  data  for  the  "Early  Warning"  I-O 
Matrices  was  provided  by  HRD  through  the  quarterly  series  of  unemployment 
insurance  tax  reports  submitted  by  all  employers  covered  by  the  California 
Ti'nemployment  Insurance  Code.  In  compiling  and  processing  these  reports,  they 
are  aggregated  hy  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  code  to  show  the 
num])er  of  persons  on  the  payroll  in  a  given  industry,  as  of  midmonth,  for  each 
month  in  a  given  quarter.  Using  these  employment  data  as  bench  marks,  and 
anplving  link-relatives  derived  from  a  monthly  sample  of  employing  units,  em- 
plov'ment  of  indu.strial  activity  is  estimated  for  each  month  of  all  the  state  s 
.^.MSA^s. 

44-S2'J  ()-  75  T>0 
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Matrices'  format,  local  industry  employment  totals  provided  bv  tl,e  HRD  had  to 
from"?f!''^"„'^'  public  schools  and  hos pit  fs  wfr"  moved 

from  the  "govermnent"  industry  division  to  the  '.vervice"  ndiistrr  divi^imi 

SandToe°„rU'r/^"''*"'  "'^  "^^^  Southern  C„Ufo™i7  Son"i 
R  .r?„.^^*n  ^^f^.  ^.'^'RSregate  ami  redistribute  the  HRD  data  to  the  U  S 
B(>reau  of  Census  industrial  categories  used  bv  the  BI  S  ' 
T  ^  ff  V'P^a'nental  assumption  of  MP.M's  Phase  I  localized  "Earlv  Warnini?" 

eml-ufhlve  comn^rnn'r' rT^'"""'  distributionf^vithin  ii^lust^y  dhSs 
11?..  V  '^l^  comparable  national  occupational  distributions  in  the  same  indus- 
tries These  occupp.t.onal  distributions  have  been  found  to  be  reiati?Sv  s"nble 
n^Pnn^r"'°f^"«  ^^l'^-  ^l^'^"  f^*'^*'  assumptions,  it  is  possible  to  compue 
occupational  coefficients  (or  percentage  distributions)  for  an  industry  from 
?ren  is  fnr%h?'^- °  '"f«™«"°".."nd  project  local  iccupationaremployment 
trends  for  the  industry  and  anticipated  movements  within  the  imlustrv  In 
this  general  way,  local  I-O  projections  were  developed  for  1972  1975  nnd  1980 
IZ  imn?  f 'thin  the  BLS  national  f-O  Matrlc^  '  &afus^ 

thep  imary  data"base  ■  ^^^'oy^^^t  series  from  1965  through  970  as 


MPM:  phase  n  (1972-73) 

The  gpcond  yop.r  of  r  e  project  was  spent  in  further  developing  the  1-0  Matrices 
by  expanding  their  data  base  and  localizing  t^ie  occupational  coefficients  Thi^ 
was  made  possible  by  the  newly  release<l  1970  consus^lata  for^M^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ih^^l^  /""^^^''^i?  complicated  task  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of 
the  HRD  staff  in  the  Southern  California  Regional  Office 

Additionally  and  simultaneously,  a  comprehensive  In-Service  Training  Work- 
metUf  f^r  ^r^*"^'^     disseminate  information  and  illu™ 

u^^^^rp J«L  i^T.  '  M  5"^.  plication  of  the  I-O  Matrices.  This  workshop 
was  presented  three  times  during  the  months  of  Mav  and  June  The  first  and 
second  presentations  were  in  Ventura  County.  In  attendance  were  educator^ 
(administrators^  ^ou  s:lors.  and  teachers).  HRD  staff  members  and  vaZ!^ 
^MQA  T      '""i  workshop  was  held  for  the  San  Bernardino/Riverside 

SMJ>A.  A  si)ecial  I-O  Matrix  was  prepared  for  that  SMSA. 

MPM  :  PHASE  ni  (197,1-74) 

become  part  of  a  new  and  larger  project.  The  efforts  of  the  staff  will  he  directed 
hn  ximr"^''."!*"'^;  continuing  the  various  key  components  of 

nn  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Joint  Occupational  Prepara- 

tioii  Tas-k  Force  Manpower  Management  Information  Svstem 
T«In^o-^LP^^"^*'^*''""*  Preparation  Ta.^k  Force  (JOPTF)  was  formed  in 
o  nrAnil  ^^^^        ^^^^^  »^  effective  and  efficient 

2JwnH.„^*^  """^""^  proj(H>t  manpower  supply  (student  enrollments  in  vocational 
^       I*^?^^'?"^^)  "i'}^^  expected  manpower  demand  (occupational  projec- 
TiTi«L  J;nS^n«"'  .  HftJ^r^ve.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Education/Training 
of  TOPir       ^^l*'^^^""^"^  «f  Resources  Development  is  the  Chairman 

A  research  proposal  to  design,  implement  and  evaluate  a  comprehensive  in- 
formation  system  to  match  manpower  supply  data  with  manpower  demand  data 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  was  prepared  ami  approved  bv  the  JOPTFs  Board  of 
Directors  in  June.  107.3  This  propo.sal  is  now  being  implemente<l  a.s  the  Manpower 
Management  Information  System  Project  OIMIS).  The  in.niedfite  obieetive  of 
this  project  Is  to  match  ocrnpational  projections  for  five-  nm\  ten  vear  periods  for 
approximately  4m  occupntions  In  about  200  industrial  catK^gorie  £x)s  \ngeles 
San  Bernardino.  Riverside.  Orange  and  Ventura  counties  with  the  current  an(i 
projected  student  population. 

The  procedural  plan  for  the  new  MMIS  Project  will  be  to  ir^ure  that  the  two 
major  informational  components  of  the  manpower  nianagem.-nt  information  sys. 
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tem,  I.e.,  the  **indU8try-occupational  matrix**  and  an  "educational  resources  Inven- 
tory," will  interface  within  the  system;  both  of  the  components  are  essential  for 
meaningful  educational  and  manpower  program  planning. 
The  major  activities  Proposed  as  appropriate  for  the  project  are : 

(1)  To  prepare  cross- reference  materials  that  will  display  basic  employment 
and  educational  relationships,  t 

(2)  To  develop  educational  projection  techniques  that  will  enable  the  projec- 
tion of  enrollments  and/or  completions  by  program  on  a  time  line  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  Industry-Occupational  Matrix,  ^    ^  .      ,  ,  ,  , 

(3)  To  identify  additional  data-gathering  techniques  by  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  securing  educational-program  data  from  private  post-secondary  schools, 
formal  industry  in-plant  training  programs  and  vocational  programs  available 
through  military  bases,  ,  ^  „ 

(4)  To  develop  information-dissemination  techniques  ic^'lusive  of  all  compo- 
nents of  the  Manpower  Management  Information  System  and  provide  workshop 
activities  for  local  educators  and  manpower  planners, 

(5)  To  identitv  the  cost  of  continuation  activities  in  the  form  of  a  procedural 
outline  which  will  detail  a  plan  for  staff  needs  and  other  resources  necessary  to 
implement  and  continue  the  Management  Information  System, 

The  new  MMIS  Project  will  combine,  among  others,  the  resources  of  five  (5) 
organizations:  State  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development,  Califoniia 
Community  Colleges,  State  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  EducationArea 
Planning  and  the  Ventura  County  Superintendent  of  Schools*  Manpower  Projec- 
tion Model  Project. 

Chairman  Pfkkins.  I^t  me  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nelson.  We 
will  get  back  to  you  in  a  few  minutes.  Now,  Dr.  William  Stevenson. 

Dr.  Stevexson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee.  My  name  is  William 
Stevenson.  I  am  assistant  state  director  and  bead  of  the  division  of  re- 
search, planning  and  evaluation  for  the  State  department  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  in  Oklahoma.  ,    i  •  j 

Mv  responsibility  there,  as  the  title  implies,  is  to  provide  the  kinds 
of  data  and  information  that  are  needed  in  order  for  the  top  adminis- 
tration in  the  department  to  make  wise  decisions  relative  to  vocational 
education  expansion.  i     .       ,  i 

I  have  the  responsibility  for  the  research,  the  planning,  the  evalua- 
tion and  the  information  system  which  provides  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion to  the  top  administration.  r^, ,  , 

I  ta\ight  vocational  agriculture  in  southeastern  Oklahoma  for 
about  20  years.  I  then  moved  into  the  State  department  as  head  of  the 
research  coordinating  unit.  That  unit  was  eventually  expanded  to  be- 
come a  division  of  research,  planning  and  evaluation. 

I  would  like  to  have,  an  opportunity  to  picture  for  you  the  way  these 
four  ar^as  of  effort  fit  together  in  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  data 
necessary  for  planning.  Planning  is  impossible  without  some  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  that  plan. 

We  have  to  know  where  we  have  been.  We  have  to  know  where  we 
are  presently  and  we  have  to  know  where  we  are  going.  And  only  with 
some  background  kinds  of  information  can  we  determine  that. 

The  way  that  this  new  knowledge  and  data  meshes  together  to  fit 
into  an  overall  plan  in  Oklahoma  is  like  this.  First  we  start  with  re- 
search, attempting  to  determine  the  kinds  of  information  that  are 
needed,  what  kinds  of  information  do  administrators  need  in  order  to 
make  relevant  and  accurate  decisions  about  vocational  education. 

The  evaluation  system  which  we  have  takes  an  indepth  look  at  the 
delivery  system  at  the  local  level.  Teams  go  into  prognuns  and  judge 
and  analyze  the  quality  of  the  program  and  the  xieeds  of  that  program. 
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The  information  system  attempts  to  ^rather  and  package  the  kinds 
of  informat  ion  that  are  needed  in  order  lo  put  together  what  adminis- 
tration needs  to  know.  Then  the  planning  effort,  which  Mr.  Xelson 
has  been  talking  about,  does  make  program  i^connnendaoons  to  the 
State  director  and  to  the  top  admin  ^'st  rat  ion  for  their  review. 

The  mortar  which  holds  this  whole  system  together  is  our  manage- 
ment by  objectives  system.  What  we  mean  by  management  bv  objec- 
tives system  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  that  everv  operating  unit 
within  the  department  has  a  set  of  measurable  objectives. 

Those  are  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  yean  At  the  end  of  the 
year  we  review  those  objectives  and  determine  those  which  have  been 
accomplished  and  those  which  haven't  and  why.  In  addition  to  this, 
every  individual  in  the  department  has  a  set  of^job  objectives  and  job 
functions  which  have  been  negotiated  with  his  immediate  suj>ervisor 
so  that  he  knows  precisely  what  liis  job  is  supposed  to  accomplish  dur- 
ing that  year. 

This  gives  individual  direction  and  individual  accountability  to  this 
effort.  In  addition  to  the  management  by  objectives  system  in  Okla- 
homa, we  are  presently  working  with  16  other  States  in  developing 
their  management  by  objectives  system. 

This  is  an  EPDA— Education  Professions  Development  Act— ef- 
fort funded  throu«'h  them.  Xext  year  we  will  be  working  with  12  ad- 
ditional States  on  developing  a  management  bv  objectives  system. 

We  anticipate  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  30  States  will  be 
operating  on  a  management  by  objectives  systeni. 

Let  s  look  at  a  management  information  svsteni.  What  is  a  good 
management  system?  What  kinds  of  information  are  needed?  At  a 
recent  workshop  and  national  conference  held  in  Oklahoma,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  State  Department.  Oklahoma  State  Tuiversitv. 
and  the  center  at  North  Carolina,  three  areas  of  information  needs 
were  identified. 

The  first  is  manpower  demand  information — where  are  the  jobs? 
What  kind  of  openings  are  there  for  technical  education  graduates? 
We  must  know  where  the  jobs  are.  We  must  know  what  kinds  of  train- 
ing are  needed  in  order  for  people  to  fill  those  jobs,  both  skill  tvpe 
training  and  attitudinal  sorts  of  training  that  we  might  mve 
individuals. 

So.  we  must  know  precisely  what  jobs  arc  available  and  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  near  future. 

The  second  type  of  information  is  student  supplv  information.  We 
must  know  where  the  students  are.  We  must  know 'the  tvpes  of  train- 
ing that  the  students  desire.  We  must  know  the  ability  level  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  types  of  jobs  tliat  they  can  fill. 

The  third  type  of  information  is  resource  kinds  of  information— 
\vhat  does  it  cost  to  put  on  a  proorram?  What  kinds  of  equipment  and 
supplies  are  needed?  And  what  types  of  teachers,  how  many  teachers, 
what  types  of  training  do  thev  need. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  information  that  we  are  talkin<y  about  in  an 
effective  i.iforniation  system. 

What  we  call  our  information  system  in  Oklahoma  is  OTIS— oc 
nipational  training  information  .s\>tpm.  We  are  now  in  the  nth  vear  in 
the  operation  of  the  OTIS  sv?tem.  Each  vear  this  publiration  is  made 
and  throughout  the  year  additional  reports  are  made. 
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What  OTIS  docs  is  provide  an  interface  between  manpower  de- 
i«»ands  and  manpower  supply  information.  The  manpower  demand  in- 
formation comes  largely  from  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 
Commission  and  we  "do  have  an  excellent  working  relationship  with 
them* 

They  tell  us  where  the  job  openings  are.  This  is  supplemented  by 
continuing  survey  information  m  which  we  personally  take  a  look  at 
jobs  where  there  may  be  some  ^laestion,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
new  and  expanded  occupations. 

This  demand  information  is  then  interfaced  with  supply  informa- 
tion. The  supply  information,  what  is  coming  out  of  the  pii>eline  of 
training,  comes  mainly  from  our  student  accounting  system  in  voca- 
tional education. 

We  know  how  many  students  are  enrolled  in  each  of  the  programs. 
Wo  know  how  many  of  these  people  are  being  trained;  that  is,  how 
many  are  completing  programs  annually.  So  we  are  able  to  match  the 
supply  and  demand  information. 

n  e  also  get  supply  information  from  other  training  agencies,  in- 
cluding private  schools  and  other  types  of  Federal  programs.  This 
allows  us  to  know  precisely  the  number,  for  instance,  of  carpenters 
that  are  going  to  be  needed  m  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  we  know  the  number  of 
carpentei*s  that  are  going  to  be  trained  and  available  for  employment. 

This  allows  us  to  make  programmatic  kinds  of  decisions  as  to  where 
the  most  critical  needs  are  for  manpower  demand. 

Some  15  agencies  are  cooperating  in  this  effort  to  pit)duce  the  kinds 
of  data  and  use  this  OTIS  information.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one 
survey  of  industry  that  is  needed  annually,  where  we  used  to  have  a 
number  of  agencies  all  going  out  to  industry  and  surveying,  we  now 
do  that  one  time  through  the  OTIS  system. 

Also,  this  has  l>ecoine  the  major  planning  document  in  Oklahoma 
for  planning  training  pro;;rams  in  any  oi  these  agencies.  We  now 
have  a  policy  in  the  State  department  of  vocational  education  that  no 
new  program  will  be  offered  unless  there  is  shown  to  be  a  strong  man- 
l>ower  demand  in  the  State. 

To  give  you  one  statistic  which  illusti^ates  what  we  think  the  effec- 
tiveness of  OTIS  is,  at  the  beginning  of  OTIS  some  6  years  ago  il  ere 
>vas  about  a  75  percent  match  between  program  offerings  and  ''man- 
power demand  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

In  other  woids,  we  were  about  25  percent  off  target.  Now  we  find, 
in  1074,  that  we  have  al)out  a  05  i)ercent  match  between  program  offer- 
ings and  the  manpower  demand  in  the  State.  We  think  that  this  in- 
crease in  the  accuracy  with  which  we  provide  ti-ained  manpower  is 
largely  due  to  the  use  of  the  OTIS  information. 

In  addition  to  manpower  demand  kinds  of  information  we  need 
information  al)out  programs.  This  is  done  through  our  evaluation  sys- 
tem. Tweiity  i)ereent  of  the  programs  are  evaluated  each  year  through 
a  team  visit. 

A  team  of  experts  go  out  into  the  school,  take  a  look  at  all  the  voca- 
tional prngranis  in  that  school,  plus  they  ba.se  some  of  the  decision  on 
some  data,  follow  up  information  which  shows  the  number  of  students 
tniined,  the  nmnber  of  students  placed  in  occupations  related  to  that 
training. 
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But.  wi>  do  liave  a  fair  ri.-nr«  :  mo  v:j<:<  •:  .••••t.  rr::r-j;p.<  u,£ 
rheir  effectiveness  CO  ir»)  .:\fo  u?  ui<:,r:on;i.  r.yirv.ii:  r,t:.  ' 

Let  me  simply  -^ay.  smot?  V,»'Si}a  i.sif  r^^ii  -j.  i  n;r  L:»:nr  t>:ui.- 
iiinor.  all  I  dup.k  I  .wu  <ay  ^  -.:a-  -  :*»  T.:un.nir  in.r^  /^•:i^^j:ih 
for  takin<r  this  kind  of  ;n5)r:niir.oa  ut:  jai  iiu^^  x  uvi  i^ih-i^ivJ: 

to  the  deoisionmaken?  ir.  ::ie  ierrnrmt^nn/  '  *  " 

The V  actually  do  .:on A-  ip  v  r  i  i  ::  ry.'^Lii  *-nhTit"T.:jiirj'nif. 
rrayin^  this  !.<  our  cop  pr-or-cv  :i  -:r  i:-s.v  » :":i.i.^;rn.  -l.-^  i^r: 
priority,  and  so  on  do^vn.  A!s<n  -.h»v  :r  miTu^'n:  •  "i.^i.  .tth^dt 
of  certain  kintL?  of  pn)imnis         ir*  •  -^^-ni-i 

There  are  <*en :i:n  .in»as  -ii  v*i.» v'  jr*^  "^Ln.n^r  i:»*r'  :H»T:»»i  r.:;?^ 
are  needed  and.  in  rii:s  -as*?.       ir'  n^r  '  :»'^:  i.7:i:h-c  :f  -rn^xM? 

trained  It  is  interesting:  co  ?.oce  :nac  -v-r.:  ^  -  -  m  ~«r-uiMnu 
all  of  tiie  cniiniUir  proirrams,  .in"  u:  n^r  -  7.t     -  '  iri 

vo<:ationa!  edu«*ac:on,  ^iiar  '.v^*  ir»  r     ,  v.---:r 
trained  manpower  neede»:  .n  ^^^t^  a/.^jn-.i. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  C  per**»nc  : :  :in:s5?  -iri:s  ur?  rrinx  ^nr: Jii.  hin 
that  people  are  Sllimr  ciose  xcs  -v'xii  itiss  -iits  -atf  rcirnriu  if'T-zC 
oftmining.  "  '  -  - 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  speak  ihcuc  :ie  :Hs?f^:ii  f-f  rin  ^i^j.-fi  inif 
been  going  on  in  the  Scares  knee       l-H:'  Tr^rirjiciu  r.ru-fo:ix  Ani 
Throughout  the  years  research  :t:criii«acn^  injir  v-frf  7:m\i*z 
each  State  and  ojave  -he  Scace  in  :ccorr:::.rT      -H^r-r  r  'ti  it*-')^ 
itself. 

Each  State  could  begin      ieti^mine  f  :r  .Cfe'-f  ii»*-:»af  it?{trf« 

the  direction  in  which,  it  ouixhc  ^:  Tiese  r^iLr:::  r*:»:r'r,3inr:i*'" 
units  are  developed  :n  d:ier«iic  :.r«cr.l:ns. 

They  have  srown  :nto  ■na*"^.7-:ac*»r^d  cp.^is  ::'  rrt-^^r-i- n;/ 
have  become  what  the  State  nee^iei;  a  rrie^r  'i^m-c^'-        ni:«25  :if 
information  and  backirr^jund  :hts?e  Scare's  T'Lir»»:       5'  f  Ut^T  zu^-jiti 
in  order  to  make  decisions. 

The  research  e^o^t  wp        -.^  -ht»  -jivr.ii  r  r  C  'u^,  zn':r'r^T^iKm^2r, 
mechanisms  which  I  ha-re  be»^n  :tASi  r*:tn;r  I  :e»is  i.t^u  :h 
and  tried.  The  OTIS  systein  im:  'irn.rnitfnc?*:  vn  t.  Tiir 

evaluation  systr^m  had  "o  be  :r.t'd  uid  '-j-u-iar?*:  7-^^*1  f 

Research  has  been,  w^*  f:?eu  v.e  :ai?:s  ir«rn  vi.c::  r*i^'*  DiT'j5f*£ 
fo  move  «:erta:n  iiricrions  wxh  'er-o.:!  v:r:«:j?  :f  'J?:>"ts  z:  lifssfc 
in  proirnim  :mpr'v-»menc.  j:oK::n:r  ::^'v  iTid  ^iirrji.i^i.i^r  rc'?r,niCi:i7:5v. 
curricfihim  develccmoncs  xr.d  T-i.'icarjrn.  Tr-jjrn.r*  ^r.T»r'-'''«ri*t:)T5 
fhrouirh  evaluation  hara  irst  been  :-n''**'  "''^*:\-.£  Tisr^*:  is  i  TiLr: 
of  the  research  etfort,  "     "  * 

One  additional  th:r»ir  ibo»ic  "^^siar*:::.  >'»r.e  :r  'ii**  ti«*^  r^t.".™::-'* 
responses  we  havp  had      mi?  "*'sear-:      •r'  v  !u^  t-?  Tf^-Ti 

**mini:rranrs".       ^ly      -»a»  :it*rs.  I:  -  u  m-i  j.-;  .^h-j  i  -rr^r  :rv  rr 

improve  your  Dn>irram — thac  s  i  :ne-:u^  -:r:r*:su.  ^  r.  f?r»;35f 

feasible  we  will  rind  :c .  ^Tli*. 

We  funded  64  of  :hese  ^rr^e-"'*  w  rH-r'  *^iC':,j'*«  rrn*  r:^*  r  re- 
search, I  have  ocme  Z  '  "he  *:n»''  is*.*:r.  Mar  -v-  -na-  ri^T-*-  f^-^.* 
one  major  answer  a"  ^if  :nr  :*  a:.t:na-  -•-nT'-'rif.  rra'  :m  r«rrf 
feasible  to  trv  list:!*  :r.  -ea^-^r^  i--:  n:rr.r  sr-^r  -.^  -  r,:.-  -.^ 
intellectual  <*nr!osity  wh.ch  s  r^-i.  -  rs^-:*  ^  -  -i^;^-.  -  ^ 
that  they  m.ay  ier^rm-r.e  r'^r  -iiec:;?.-  ■-'s  T  :\i-  t  r-r^c  --V  ::»-.r^:T 
their  classroom,  in  :he:r  shoe. 
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Through  this  tyi)o  of  individual  effort  we  think  that  wc  can  move 
in  the  direction  ot  a  deeper  understanding  of  what  it  is  that  helps 
children  to  learn,  and  it  may  not  be  the  same  in  every  situation, 
every  county  and  in  every  school. 

It  may  be  largely  an  mdividaul  recation  between  a  teacher  and  his 
students.  This  is  what  we  are  hoping  to  help  teachers  analyze. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  have  given  you  a  picture  of  how  a  total 
system  of  data  collection,  data  analysis,  planum^  and  admini.strative 
decisions  are  all  put  together  and  "work.  Additional  support  in  all 
of  tho  states  to  snarpen  and  expand  this  kind  of  an  effort  we  feel 
will  lead  to  a  strong  improvement  in  vocational  education. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Stevenson.  Go  ahead, 
Mr.  Ramey. 

Mr,  Ramey.  My  name  is  George  Ramey.  I  am  the  director  of  the 
Mayo  Stiite  Vocational  Technical  School  m  Paintsville,  Ky. 

This  area  is  in  eastern  Kentucky  where  the  school  is  located.  It  is  n 
very  mountainous  area.  It  is  thickly  populated.  Actually,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  77  people  to  the  square  mile  and  when  we  consider  that 
only  20  percent  of  the  ground  is  suitable  for  farming  or  for  building, 
that  gives  a  very  high  density  of  population  for  the  300  square  miles. 

The  area  is  considered  a  depressed  area.  Many  families  have  very 
low  incomes.  Many  of  the  people  are  on  welfare.  The  welfare  system 
is  very  often  criticized,  I  think,  by  all  of  us,  but  when  you  stop  and 
think,  most  of  these  people  are  not  on  welfare  by  choice.  It  is  the 
only  way  they  have  to  live. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  I  couldn't  have  been  caught  in  the  same 
situation  years  ago.  At  a  few  turning  points  in  my  life,  I  could  just 
as  easily  have  been  numbered  a  welfare  recipient  as  anyone  else. 

AVhen  people  once  get  on  welfare,  when  they  don't  have  a  skill  to 
sell  to  business  or  industry,  I  just  don't  know  what  they  can  do.  These 
people  have  children,  the  children  grow  up,  they  can't  educate  their 
childi^n  with  today's  high  prices  and,  Congressman,  I  am  getting 
more  and  more  concerned  about  inflation  ana  the  effect  it  is  going  to 
have  on  the  people  this  year  and  next  year  and  in  future  years. 

Where  you  have  a  per  capita  income  in  a  county  of  $1,500  and^  a 
family  has  children  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  educate  these  chil- 
dren.'The  only  thing  that  the  parents  can  hope  to  do  is  to  feed  them 
and  halfway  clothe  them  and  nope  that  they  can  get  them  up  to  an 
age  where  tfiey  can  get  on  welfare. 

This  cycle  is  repeated  o^er  and  over  again.  Some  way  this  cycle 
has  to  be  broken.  The  only  way,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  they  can 
actually  break  this  cycle  is  through  training  and  through  education. 

I  just  don't  know  of  any  other  way  it  could  ever  be  broken.  When 
it  is  once  broken,  however,  we  have  a  new  ball  game  altogether.  We 
have  a  continual  ^roup  of  people  coming  in  to  the  Mayo  school  who 
have  graduated  in  past  years  to  tell  us,  "I  now  live  in  this  place  or 
that  place  in  Kentucky,  or  some  other  State.  I  bought  a  home.  I 
married.  I  have  a  family  with  so  many  children.  My  children  are  in 
vocational  school     high  school  or  college." 

So  the  cycle  has  actually  been  broken  everytime  we  can  train  people 
and  they  can  get  a  job.  Our  school  graduates  approximately  300  stu- 
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dents  a  yoar.  In  all  this  number  our  placement  will  run  close  to  95 
IMjrcent.  That  is  not  any  particular  year.  That  is  year  in  and  vcar  out. 

Most  of  these  students  know  where  thev  are  going  to  work  before 
thejr  even  enter  our  school  But  the  thing' that  has  alwavs  ^-oncemeti 
me  is  that  education  seems  to  be  for  the  fortunate  people  who  have 
money  to  educate  their  children. 

In  our  vwational  acts  we  speak  about  \ooational  education  is  for 
everyone,  but  I  wonder  how  true  that  is.  The  philosophy  certainly  is 
true,  but  until  we  can  provide  training,  until  we  have  facilities,  until 
we  hav'*  buildings  and  until  some  way  we  make  it  possible  for  ever>- 
boy.  girl  and  man  and  woman  who  needs  vocational  education  and 
wants  vocational  education  to  get  it,  we  are  not  providing  education 
for  everyone. 

I  have  I)een  interested  in  a  television  ad,  and  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  you 
have  soon  it.  It  is  for  oil  filters.  This  man  says  you  ecu  change  vouf  oil 
and  replace  your  filters  at  a  nominal  cost,  or  you  can  let  your  car 
go  and  have  it  overhauled  at  a  greater  cost  later  on, 

I  think  this  is  very  true  of  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  If  some 
way  we  could  provide  training  for  all  these  people,  whether  thev  are 
on  welfare  or  not.  and  bi<*ak  this  cycle  of  poverty.  I  think  we  could 
get  out  of  the  welfare  system  faster  and  at  less  cost. ' 

I  think  we  have  good  proof  alonjj  that  line.  We  have  had  a  world  of 
MDTA  programs  at  our  school.  The  placement  from  these  programs 
has  been  very  high.  ^Ve  have  trained  people  and  put  people  to^work 
thaf  have  never  been  able  to  hold  jobs. 

Now  they  are  providing  for  their  families.  The  GI  bill  is  another 
goo<l  example.  Here  again,  if  a  bov  has  these  educational  rights  under 
the  GI  bill  he  can  attend  school,  lie  can  learn  a  trade  and  he  can  be- 
come pro<lucti ve  and  self  sufficient. 

As  I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  I  am  particularly  concerned  at  the 
present  that  even  the  number  that  can  now  go  to'  school  will  not  be 
able  to  go  to  sc»Iiool  in  the  future  due  to  inflation,  I  believe  it  is  going 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  this  year  or  enrollment. 

I  think  this  will  be  true  in  colleges  as  well  as  vocational  schools. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  got  three  letters.  All  three  were  in  the 
same  toiie,  "I  cnnnot  enter  school."  or  ^•I  cannot  send  mv  boy  or  crirl  to 
school  because  I  can*t  afford  to  send  them," 

One  letter  stated  that  the  father  is  totally  disabled  and  has  been  for 
several  years.  They  are  living  on  social  security.  Thev  have  an  income 
of  $182,50  a  month,  so  the  letter  stated.  This  mother  said.  ^I  don't 
know  how  in  the  world  I  cnn  send  John  to  school.  I  get,*'  she  stated. 
"$28,r)n  niore  if  he  entered  school/'  I  don't  know  just  what  the  amount 
would  be.  but  it  would  be  a  verv  small  amount, 

I  wondered  how  in  the  world  a  family  of  three  could  live,  with  to- 
day's prices,  on  S182.50  a  month.  This  seems  to  be  impossible,  I  don't 
know  how  they  can  do  it. 

At  our  school  we  have  a  dormitor}-  for  men,  but  we  don't  have  a 
girls*  dormitor\%  Someday  we  hope  to  have  a  iriHs*  «l')rmitory,  I  hope 
somedav  we  have  the  money  to  do  it.  The  .*^tate  doesn't  seem  to  wan: 
to  f  timisii  dormitories  at  vocational  schools. 

We  p^'ovide  foo<l  for  a  student  at  cost,  ma' be  ,\  little  hit  orer  rn^. 
We  provide  I)ooks  at  cost.  The  rejistration  fee  is      xhe  tuition  'S 
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$4  a  month.  People  say  anyone  cun  pay  $4  a  month  to  go  to  school. 
Anyone  can't  pay  $4  a  month  to  go  to  school  where  a  whole  family's 
income  is  $182.50  a  month.  . 

Four  dollars,  in  many  cases,  is  simply  impossible  to  come  by.  This 
school  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  others  across  the  country  similar 
to  it,  serves  a  very  large  area.  Students  must  travel  considerable  dis- 
tances by  car,  or  they  must  b^^ard  at  the  school  or  in  town. 

And,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  only  the  ones  who  have  money  who  are 
able  to  go  to  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  students  are  most  eager 
to  learn.  I  was  principal  for  a  period  of  years  in  a  high  school.  I  spent 
three-fourths  of  my  time,  I  think,  on  discipline  problems. 

In  a  school  such  as  the  Mayo  School  the  discipline  problems  are 
almost  nil.  The  students  ai-e  there  to  learn.  They  are  eager  to  learn. 
They  push  just  as  fast  as  they  can  so  that  they  can  get  through  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Business  and  industry  likes  our  products.  We  never  have  any  prob- 
lem with  placing  graduates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  assistant  made 
a  statement  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  believed  we  could  place  50 
times  the  number  of  students  we  are  placing. 

Many  young  people  are  without  hope.  The  parents  are  without  hope. 
To  me^t  is  the  most  terrible  thiuj;  that  you  can  imagine.  If  I  had  to 
tell  my  children  "I  can't  do  a  thing  in  the  world  for  you  to  make  a 
better^life,  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  try  to  feed  you  the  best  I  can 
and  buy  ycu  a  few  clothes,"  I  don't  know  how  I  could  do  it.  I  don't 
know  how  other  parents  can  do  it. 

Many  of  these  people,  as  I  stated  before,  are  not  in  this  condition 
bv  choice.  Thev  are  cau<rht  up  in  a  modern  world  where  jobs  have 
chan^rod.  They'hiwe  been  caught  up  by  disabilities.  They  have  been 
disadvantaged  for  various  reasons. 

I  would  hope  that  some  way  we  could  make  it  possible  to  have 
facilities  and  room  for  every  student  thaf  wants  to  go  to  school. 
Mr,  Clmirman,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  problem  we  have  at 
]Siayo. 

Many  of  our  students  write  to  Congressman  Perkins  and  say,  I 
want  to  go  to  school  but  Mr.  Ramey  won't  let  me  in."  This  is  a  problem 
nnd  It  is  a  terrible  problem.  People  want  to  go  to  school  and,  m  many 
casej,  could  go  to  school,  but  we  simply  don't  have  room  for  them. 

Then*  there  are  students  who  waut^to  go  and  can't  go  because  of 
finances.  I  would  hope  that  somehow  Congress  could  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  help  for  them.  I  know  we  have  many  programs.  All 
:if  them  help  some.  None  of  them  actually  are  helping  enough. 

It  cor  approximately,  as  of  last  yean  $1,200  i>er  student.  This 
figure  includes  all  expenses. 

As  I  say.  I  would  hope  some  way  the  means  could  be  provided, 
whether  it  be  stipends,  work  study,'  or  grants.  I  am  not  the  one  to 
say  how.  but  I  do  think  an  efFort  should  be  made  to  make  it  possible 
foV  all  these  people  to  attend  school. 

I  feel  verv  strongly  on  these  problems.  One  way  of  looking  at  it  is 
that  I  have  a  job  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  More  than  any  other 
job  I  coul  i  have  had  in  the  world.  It  is  working  with  these  people  who 
want  training,  \^  )rking  with  these  people  without  skills  and  helping 
them  find  ways  of  developing  skills  so  that  they  can  l)e  employed  and 
can  lead  a  productive,  enjoyable  life. 
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Thero  is  a  certain  dread  everv  iiioniing  as  I  go  to  school,  I  wonder 
how  iimny  ai-o  going  to  be  lined  up  saying,  I  can't  stay  in  school  un- 
less  1  can  hnd  some  moans  of  getting  money  to  do  so."  Or,  **I  can't 
enter  school  unless  I  can  get  a  job  or  some  kind  of  help." 

Uiir  school  IS  opening  today.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
over  been  awny  from  school  on  opening  (hiy.  lint  last  night  I  got  to 
wonderi ng  if  1  am  not  sort  of  glacf  I  am  up  here. 

I  don't  have  to  face  tho.se  students  today.  They  are  going  to  be  put 
off  Ixjcauso  they  aix;  going  to  be  there  in  the  morning.  But  at  least  I 
will^  put  it  oft  a  day  so  that  I  won't  have  to  say  to  a  student,  just 
don  t  know  how  we  can  arrange  for  you  to  go  to  school." 

Their  story  is  going  to  be  that,  "I  just  don't  have  money.  I  can't  pay 
tuition.  I  can't  buy  books.  I  can't  pay  room  and  board.  I  can't  pay 
for  ti-aiisportat  ion,  but  I  still  want  to  go  to  school," 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hopi>  that  some  way  can  be  found  whereby  we  can 
take  care  of  those  large  waiting  lists  at  our  school  Waiting  lists  from 

000  to  1,000  or  1,200.  It  varies  from  year  to  year. 

If  we  can  first  take  care  of  the  i)eople  aifd,  second,  that  some  way 
1)0  found  to  make  it  possible  for  all  people,  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  who  desire  this  type  of  training  to  be  able  to  attend  school. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rainey. 

Our  ne.xt  witness  is  Dr.  Barlow  of  the  University  of 'California. 

Dr.  Barlow.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  l>e  here  this 
iiiorning  to  visit  with  my  colleagues  and  to  make  a  presentation  to 
your  committee. 

My  name  is  Melvin  Barlow.  I  am  a  profe^or  of  education  at  UCLA. 

1  am  director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Statewide  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  professor  of  education.  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

My  ta.sk  this  morning  is  to  talk  al)out  two  facets  that  need  atten- 
tion in  vocational  education  legislation.  One  is  teaclier  education  and 
the  other  is  leadership  development 

The  Congress  has  given  us  a  very  good  act  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  The  problem  of  teacher  education,  however,  was  relegated  to  a 
term  known  as  ancillary  services  and,  therefore,  begins  to  become 
suteiiined  under  this  term  and  occupying  somewhat  of  a  subordinate 
position  in  this  particular  area. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  that  very  carefully.  It  doesn't  take  very 
much  imagination  for  us  to  decide  that  the  quality  of  vocational  edu- 
cation  programs  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  quality  of  the  teacher 
and  the  kind  of  teacher  education. 

And  as  we  are  increasing  numbers,  from  about  243,000  teachers  at 
present,  to  probably  470,000  teachere  by  about  1980,  this  problem  is 
going  to  be  increased.  But  it  isn't  just  the  numbers  of  teachers  alone 
that  makes  the  i)roblem. 

The  problem  is  sojuewhat  related  to  the  complexity  of  the  kinds  of 
teachers  needed.  I  want  to  describe  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situa- 
tion  that  illustrates  why  we  need  to  give  this  area  considerably  more 
attention. 
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A  few  years  ago  we  embarked  upon  a  program  of  allied  health  occu- 
pations research.  We  were  asked  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  this 
particular  program  to  expand  the  research  and  to  develop  a  prop«m 
of  allied  health  occupations  study  for  students  in  grades  10, 11,  and  U. 

We  spent  considerable  time  planning  this  particular  in^ructional 
Drocram.  It  did  not  exist  anyplace  else.  Tlien  we  went  out  to  the 
schools  to  find  the  students.  In  order  to  get  10th  graders  you  have  to 
talk  to  ninth  graders.  ^  j   *  oe  < 

We  went  to  the  ninth  grade  and  wanted  to  get  100  students,  25  for 
each  of  4  high  schools.  Two  of  the  schools  were  all  black,  one  was  Me.v- 
ican-American,  and  one  was  a  mixture.  We  went  to  the  junior  high 
schools,  explained  the  program,  and  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to 
find  100  students  that  would  sign  up.  rru         ^  ♦„ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  900  that  wanted  to  sign  up.  These  students 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  group  that  Mr.  Ramey  ]ust  described, 
although  they  arc  located  in  a  metropolitan  city  of  Los  Anceles. 

We  organized  this  program  and  finally  selected  100  students.  We 
had  one  criteria  that  we  used  in  the  selection  of  the  students:  that 
the  student  had  to  want  to  get  into  thp  program.  There  were  no  other 
critBrid 

This  made  it  rather  difficult,  of  course,  because  we  knew  we  lire 
coinff  to  run  into  students  who  couldn't  read  ov  couldn  t  write.  We 
simply  said  if  they  can't  read  and  write  we  will  teach  them  how  to  read 
and  write.  That  actually  happened  in  this  particular  case. 

When  we  had  selecto'd  our  students  we  went  to  the  parents.  We 
talked  to  the  parents  about,  "This  is  what  your  son  or  daughter  is 
petting  into  in  this  program/'  We  found  an  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  this  particular  program.  -  ,    ,  .  * 

During  the  program  we  would  go  back  to  talk  with  their  parents 
again  to  see  what  impact  or  effect  this  was  having  upou  their  children. 
We  found  some  very  interesting  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  as  one 
father  told  me.  '-My  daughter  made  me  quit  smoking."  Another 
parent  indicated  that  they  had  been  able  to  use  health  services  wisely 
l)ecauseoftluf  particular  program. 

I  won't  describe  the  details  of  that  program  but  I  will  say  thu  *at 
5n  putting  on  the  program  we  had  the  best  teachers  that  we  could 
command.  AVe  had  all  the  resources  in  the  world  to  work  with  to  get 
these  teachers. 

The  success  of  the  program  depended  upon  the  teaching  relation- 
ships of  the  particv.hir  teacher  to  the  students  and  to  the  parents. 
.Vfter  the  program  S(*enied  to  be  working  we  called  in  a  numl)er  of 
school  superintendents  and  principals  and  said.  "This  is  what  we  are 
doing."  and  we  explained  it  to  them. 

They  thought  it  was  excellent  and  said,  "When  can  we  start? 
This  is  where  teacher  educntio?)  amxe  in.  Wq  had  all  the  information 
needed  but  We  simpl  v  didn't  have  the  teachers  to  do  the  job. 

Xo  local  school  district  could  have  all  these  resources  to  command 
to  put  all  this  on.  but  we  did  provide  a  special  area  of  teacher  educa- 
tion for  this  ?)articular  group.  Now  toacher  education  generally  has 
to  have  two  different  parts. 
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One  IS  presei  vicc  and  the  other  is  iiisei  vico  toachor  education.  What 
I  have  been  talking  about  is  the  piesei  vice  part,  before  the  toacher 
begins  to  teach.  The  inservice  part  of  teacher  education  is  irrowinff 
rather  rapidly.  ^  ^ 

The  panel  of  consultants  in  lOGl  and  ()-2  mention  -d  inse:  vice  teacher 
education  as  a  very  important  area.  The  advisor  '  com  r]]  in  1967-68 
highlighted  this  as  an  important  area.  And,  as  a  matlor  of  fact,  this 
past  year  we  had  03,000  ten'^hers  enrolled  in  inservice  teacher 
education. 

I  can  ntQ  two  things  here  that  are  involved  in  teacher  education, 
mservice  teacher  education.  One  is  the  problem  of  keeping  the  teacher 
up  to  (late  in  the  occupational  ai-ea.  The  second  thing  is  keeping 
teachers  up  to  date  with  their  professional  education  area,  learnina 
about  the  new  things  that  are  coming  along  as  a  i-esult  of  research  iii 
vocational  education, 

I^t  me  ct'te  you  one  instance  about  the  occupational  area.  As  you 
know,  ^moer  in  Ix)s  Angeles  is  very  well  known  and  is  much  popu- 
Jftrized  as  a  characteristic  of  the  city  throughout  the  Nation. 

AA  hen  we  became  very  concerned  about  our  environment  and  auto 
emission  control  then  the  inservice  teacher  education  part  of  our  opera- 
tion ?n  California  prepared  an  inservice  teacher  education  program 
for  aiito  emission  control. 

AVe  took  this  program  to  ZOO  auto  mechanics  teachers  throughout 
the  State.  There  was  no  way  these  people  could  ever  get  together  and 
ear>h  of  them  become  o-cupationally  competent  on  this  new  element. 

It  <s  my  understandinir  that  we  are  currently  in  this  particular  area 
updating  it  again  and  will  make  a  second  round  of  these  teachers.  So, 
the  inservice  teacher  education  component,  which  we  expect  to  jrrow 
rathe  r  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years,  needs  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  in  the  Smith-H'  ghes  Act 
that  teacher  education  was  mentioned  to  aiiy  rrreat  extent. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  w?  have  enough  information  about  teacher 
education  the  needs  and  size  of  the  programs,  and  so  forth,  that  we 
could  encourage  the  Committee  to  take  a  look  at  it  fcr  the  purpose 
of  rer>ognizin£r  teacher  education  in  Federal  legislation. 

Some  Stales  are  studying  their  programs  of  teacher  education. 
California  is  doing  this.  We  have  iust  recently  completed  a  study  of 
over  0,000  teachers  in  the  State  and  we  know  a  loi  about  teachers  that 
we  dicin'^  t-now  before. 

These  teachers  taught  in  nearly  1,100  school  districts  and  96  com- 
niiinity  colleges.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  of  teacher  education,  because 
If  IS  increasing  in  numbers  and  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  skills 
we  are  trying  to  teach,  needs  to  have  additional  attent*inn. 

Now,  let  me  turn  iu.v  dibcusijion  to  leadership  development.  This 
IS  m  the  1068  amendments  and  we  have  now  had  about  6  years'  expe- 
rience.  We  have  a  leadership  problem  in  vocntional  education,  as  is 
tnie  of  many  other  professional  areas,  if  we  are  not  careful  obsoles- 
cence sets  in  and  the  aire-old  problem  of  letting  the  cream  rise  to  the  top 
afs  a  solution  to  providing  leadership,  is  too  slow. 

The  catalyst,  of  course,  to  provide  leadership  development  came 
in  the  form  of  the  EPDA  Act,  which  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide leadership  development  programs.  There  are  two  or  three  types 
of  these. 
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The  first  type  of  leadership  development  program  is  one  in  which 
highly  selected  teachers  were  provided  a  stipend  and  institutional 
costs.  They  went  to  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  a  period  of 
about  three  years.  The  maximum  grant  was  a  period  of  3  years. 

They  were  enrolled  in  courses  but  they  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore and  become  involved  with  the  ongoing  vocational  education  pro- 
gram in  a  way  in  which  it  could  never  happen  othsrwise.  They  could 
never  buy  this  experience.  It  would  never  occur  naturally  except  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

In  a  fairly  short  period  of  time  we  were  able  to  provide  valuable 
leadership  experiences  for  this  particular  group  of  students.  There 
we?v  916  m  this  first  period.  Someone  has  asserted  that  we  are  provid- 
ing too  much  money  for  graduate  schools  of  education  and  we  were 
overloading  them  with  doctorate  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  group  represents  less  than  oiie-t«nth  of  1  percent 
of  all  the  teachers  of  vocational  education  in  the  country.  It  hardly 
can  be  construed  to  be  overloaded.  I  think  the  leadership  development 
program  has  been  a  very  successful  program,  and  just  incidentally,  in 
Washington  today  and  tomorrow  tne  directors  of  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  meeting. 

The  group  that  I  know  the  most  about  is  the  group  that  I  had  to 
deal  with  myself.  Of  our  first  group  of  19,  four  of  the  people  are  in 
university  positions.  Three  other  graduates  are  in  State  departments  of 
education.  Three  are  in  county  departments.  Five  are  in  high  schools 
and  community  colleges.  Two  are  with  State  advisory  boards  on  voca- 
tional education,  and  one  is  in  vocational  education  research  and  one  in 
private  industry. 

Tbo  second  aspect  of  leadership  development  has  consisted  of  a  na- 
tional thrust  and  a  State  thrust  throug\  section  553  of  EPDA.  There 
are  many  needs. 

For  example,  there  is  a  need  to  work  with  policymakers  at  a  high 
level  who  are  developing  a  policy  under  which  vocational  education 
operates.  This  particular  group  has  been  largely  untouched. 

They  make  policy  about  vocational  education  matters  that  they  are 
not  too  well  informed  about.  We  feel  that  we  need  to  work  with  this 
group  to  help  them  understand  a  great  deal  more  about  vocational 
education.  Part  of  the  leadership  funds  should  be  directed  toward 
high-level  leadership  proOT'ams. 

I  believe  the  program  Dr.  Stevenson  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago 
inciu:led  a  related  leadership  program.  That  system  has  been  pretty 
well  discussed  with  other  States,  and  we  are  getting  a  chance  to  dis- 
seminate this  kind  of  information.  It  is  a  leadership  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  summarized  my  presentation.  I  won't  go 
throiifirh  the  formal  presentation,  but  let  me  just  say  that  the  two  is- 
sues oi  teacher  education  and  leadership  development  are  very  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  future  legislation.  We  have  liad  a  lot  of  experience 
with  both  of  these  but  we  have  had  very  little  legislative  experience 
with  teacher  education  per  se. 

Vre  can  supply  the  evidence,  I  believe,  that  will  support  whatever 
needs  this  committee  m^  have. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Bottoms. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here  this  morning.  During  the  past  14  years  I  liave  been  involved  in  the 
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State  of  Georgia  in  vocational  education.  In  tlie  several  jobs  I  have 
had,  one  of  my  overriding  concerns  is  how  can  we  improve  the  process 
by  which  youth  can  go  about  making  the  transition  from  school  into 
the  world  of  work. 

With  greater  knowledge  you  can  have  greater  systems  in  formulat- 
ing life  goals  and  impbmenting  those  goals.  I  will  start  with  a  per- 
sonal note. 

Having  grown  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  from  you  and 
Mr.  Ramey,  and  down  in  Congressman  Landrum's  district,  I  remem- 
abcut  improving  the  guidance,  exploration,  and  placement  process  in 
the  cotton  fields.  We  were  laying  by  cotton  in  the  red  hills  and,  thanks 
to  this  committee  and  the  Congress,  you  passed  the  NDEA  Act  in  the 
late  1950's  that  made  it  possible  for  some  of  us  to  borrow  money  to  go 
to  school. 

As  a  result  of  that  I  am  here  today.  Without  that  I  wouldn't  be 
here.  I  think  this  is  part  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  How  can  we  go 
about  improving  the  guidance,  exploration,  and  placement  process  in 
education  so  that  a  greater  number  of  young  people  can  make  this 
transition. 

T  would  like  to  review  with  you  for  just  a  moment  what  we  have 
done  in  this  regard  as  we  look  back  on  the  past  15  years.  We  know  that 
in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  and  I  commend  Congress  for  this, 
you  placed  priority  on  efforts  to  get  at  the  talented  youtli. 

We  have  done  iiuite  well.  In  the  last  6  months  I  have  employed  five 
college  graduates  as  secretaries.  I  have  been  unable  to  employ  trained 
secretaries,  but  I  hav^**,  employed  college  graduates  as  secretaries. 

Some  colleagues  of  mine  have  recently  looked  at  the  testimony  be- 
fore Congress  that  deals  with  guidance,  exploration  and  placement, 
and  we  discovered  that  in  most  of  jour  legislation  dealing  with  man- 
power, this  is  always  made  permissible  for  funding. 

Mr,  Chairman,  that  problem,  the  fact  that  it  is  permissible,  is  part 
of  the  problem.  Down  where  I  come  from,  we  talk  about  an  old  prin- 
ciple of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  When  that  is  not  the  first  priority 
of  legislation  and  when  there  probably  is  not  enough  dollars  to  deal 
with  the  skill  preparation  phase,  not  many  dollars  are  going  into 
this  process  of  helping  youngsters  learn  about  choices. 

In  1971,  7  million  vocational  dollars  were  spent  for  tiie  process  of 
guidance,  and  that  amounts  to  33  cents  per  student  in  grades  7  through 
12.  I  submit  that  this  is  not  an  adequate  expenditure  to  make  career 
guidance  a  national  priority  to  build  a  system  to  assist  yontli  tQ  begin 
to  identify  with  \vork  and  look  at  the  alleuiatives  available. 

This  is  not  limited  to  potential  dropouts.  The  problem  extends  to 
those  who  are  going  on  to  college.  Of  those  youngsters  who  took  the 
college  board  exam  last  year,  75  percent  of  them  indicated  they  didn't 
know  why  they  were  going  to  college  and  that  their  first  and  greatest 
need  was  for  career  counseling. 

We  place  such  an  emphasis  on  college  that  it  becomes  the  end  rather 
than  the  means  to  an  end.  Down  South  we  have  a  lot  of  folks  who  walk 
up  and  dov/n  expressways,  many  of  these  are  young  folks,  which  I 
think  is  part  of  the  indication  that  we  have  locked  our  youths  out  of 
the  adult  world  and  made  it  impossible  for  youth  from  low  economic 
levels  to  identify  with  work  and  become  a  part  of  our  adult  society. 
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The  other  point  I  would  make  here  in  terms  of  needs,  in  terms  of 
making  career  guidance,  exploration  and  placement  a  major  thrust  m 
this  country,  is  that  if  you  go  to  the  Office  of  Education,  you  cannot 
find  a  person  or  an  office  that  has  that  responsibility  at  the  national 
level. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  important  enough  that  this  ought  to  be.  What 
I  would  recommend  in  terms  of  new  vocational  legislation  is  vocational 
guidance,  exploration,  and  placement,  for  in-school  youth,  grades  7 
through  14,  and  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  be  established  as  a 
national  priority,  . 

I  believe  this  can  best  be  done  by  making  vocational  guidance,  ex- 
ploration, and  placement  a  separately  funded  title  within  the  new 
vocational  legislation.  Certainly  this  title  would  require  that  the 
State  and  local  plans  for  vocational  education  include  a  planning 
component  pertaining  to  this  aspect,  . 

No  longer  would  funds  be  deduct^td  from  the  skill  preparation  phase 
but  would  be  appropriated  in  addition.  I  think  this  separate  title 
would  serve  to  place  this  as  a  national  priority. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  this  kind  of  title  would  help  accom- 
plish. Let  me  enumerate  five  or  six  briefly.  I  think  ^t  could  result,  m 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  in  an  opportunity  for  junior  high  school 
kids  to  begin  to  try  on  occupational  coats,  to  go  out  and  meet  adults  m 
a  variety  of  work  roles,  and  to  go  into  hospitals  and  manufacturing 
plants  and  on  construction  jobs  to  observe  and  talk  to  workers. 

We  have  gotten  so  bad  in  some  of  our  suburban  areas,  I  tell  my 
friends  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Church,  that  we  even  have  a  sepa- 
rate church  for  our  youth.  We  have  so  segregated  our  /outh  from 
adults  that  it  is  becoming  almost  impossible  for  them  to  relate  to  and 
identify  with  the  kind  of  adult  world  we  have  today. 

Nobody  around  this  table  would  attempt  to  buy  a  new  suit  without 
trying  it  on,  yet  wo  have  expected  the  youngstei-s  of  this  country  to 
make  occupational  choices  without  ever  trying  on  any  of  the  occupa- 
tional coats  to  see  which  ones  fit. 

That  is  one  thing,  I  think  could  be  a  result  of  this.  Some  of  our  work 
in  some  of  our  programs  in  our  State  at  this  level— I  am  just  drawing 
on  experience  in  terms  of  a  black  inner  city  junior  high  school — 
have  indicated  that  youngsters  we  carried  out  into  the  world  of  work 
for  20  days,  20  diffcreiil  observation  visits,  who  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  people  from  business  executives  right  to  the  carpenter's 
helper,  had  greater  confidence  in  their  ability  to  deal  with  the  adult 
world  than  tnose  youngsters  who  had  not  participated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  program  can  certainly  help  to  e- 
kindle  that  kind  of  human  spirit.  Mr.  Ramey  said  a  moment  ago  t)\at 
many  of  our  folks  are  lost. 

Tl\ere  is  something  else  I  think  this  program  could  do  which  would 
result  in  a  concentrated  effort  at  career  planning  and  decisionmaking 
for  youngsters  in  grades  11  and  12  considering  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  and  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults.  Increasingly, 
it  seems  one  responsibility  the  schools  ought  to  have  is  to  help  every 
youngster  have  a  tentative  choice  upon  leaving  school  and  a  plan  for 
implementing  that  choice. 
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No  one  attempts  to  build  a  house  without  a  plan,  yet  we  expect 
youngsters  to  build  their  lives  witliout  plans.  In  some  of  our  schools 
we  have  offered  as  a  kind  of  beginning  course  a  career  planning  seminar 
for  adults,  and  we  find  that  a  lot  of  adults  will  enroll  in  such  a  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  fiffuring  out  what  kind  of  occupation  they 
want  to  pursue  before  enrolfing  in  our  scliool  preparation  phr^. 

The  third  kind  of  emphasis  I  think  this  program  could  result  in 
would  be  in  a  job  placement  effort.  In  a  recent  ^udv  by  the  Office  of 
Education  two-thirds,  of  the  high  school  seniors  who  planned  to  go 
to  work  said  their  schools  hfid  given  them  no  help  in  locating  a  job 
upon  leaving  school 

I  think  it  is  time  we  said  to  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country, 
"You  have  the  same  responsibility  to  assist  youngsters  to  move  from 
secondary  schools  to  work  as  you  have  for  tliose  \\7io  move  to  college/' 

We  have  built  an  excellent  system  of  moving  from  the  secondary 
school  system  to  college,  but  we  have  to  develop  a  system  to  bring  to- 
gether the  consumer  and  the  producer  and  create  a  means  by  which 
the  student  and  employers  can  come  together. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  an  aimt  of  mine,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  carried 
me  to  Atlanta  when  I  finished  high  school,  got  me  a  job,  figured  out 
how  to  get  me  a  job  and  a  place  to  Mve;  I  would  never  had  made  it. 

School  didn't  help  me  in  that  particular  choice.  In  addition,  when 
a  company  today  buys  one  of  those  new  sophisticated  computer  sys- 
tems, that  computer  company  has  to  remain  with  that  company  for 
a  period  of  time  to  adapt  the  system  to  that  particular  business. 

We  have  some  youngsters  drop  out  who  have  not  worked  with  their 
fathers  on  a  farm  because  there  are  not  that  many  small  cotton 
farmers  in  north  Greorgia  anymore,  and  these  youngsters  are  going 
to  need  some  help  in  adjusting  to  the  world  of  work. 

We  have  to  build  into  this  offort  a  followthrough  system  to  help 
certain  groups  of  youth  adapt  to  the  work  setting. 

The  foartn  kind  of  emphasis  could  very  definitely  be  an  outreach 
function.  One  of  my  first  jobs  in  vocational  education  was  to  en- 
courage students  to  enroll  in  the  vocational  programs. 

I  discovered  that  there  is  a  group  of  youngsters  that  has  been 
turned  off  by  education.  You  can  advertise  in  the  papers  and  print 
brochures,  but  they  don't  show  up.  And  if  you  enroll  students  once 
a  year,  they  don't  show  up. 

You  liave  to  go  and  knock  on  the  doors.  You  have  to  find  them.  You 
have  to  convince  them  that  vou  have  designed  the  school  to  help 
them  get  a  job.  I  am  really  talking  about  the  kind  of  effort  where  we 
go  out  and  find  those  youngsters  wlio  are  unemployed  and  under- 
employed, bring  them  to  the  school,  and  help  design  a  program  for 
them. 

They  are  not  the  kinds  of  youngsters  to  whom  you  can  say,  "If  you 
will  come  back  »3  months  from  now,  you  can  enroll."  You  have  got  to 
enroll  them  the  day  they  show  up.  That  is  the  kind  of  program  you 
have  to  have. 

Certainly  continuexl  emphasis  on  career  counseling  would  be  needed. 
You  can  ask  the  question:  "^Vhore  is  this  leadinfir?"  There  are  a  lot  of 
facts.  They  are  in  the  paper  if  you  want  to  see  them. 
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I  would  simply  say  that  a  younjirster  ran  no  note  choose  that  which 
he  knows  nothins:  about  tlian  ho  can  return  from  someplace  he  hasn't 
been.  Until  we  feuild  in  our  school  systems  a  means  through  which 
our  youth  can  identify  and  fret  a  frljmpse  of  that  adult  world  and 
feel  a  part  of  it,  we  are  jroinjr  to  continue  to  have  both  bric^ht  younpr- 
sters  and  7.onnnrsters  not  as  briprht,  youn{):sters  from  all  socioeconomic 
levels  wiio  are  jroinfr  to  be  turned  off  by  the  adult  world. 

We  liave  to  provide  them  an  opportunity,  particularly  in  jrrados  7 
thronirii  1*2.  to  identify  with  that  adult  world,  and  we  are  the  only 
society  in  the  world  that,  in  the  last  20  yoars.  has  chancred  to  where  we 
force  youngsters  to  find  an  identity  for  themselves  with  other  people 
thoir  n<re,  and  then  we  wonder  why  they  reject  tlie  adult  workir.^ 
world. 

T  have  identified  in  the  paper  some  expected  outcomes  from  this  nro- 
irrnm.  T  will  not  take  the  time  to  jro  throufrh  those.  In  terms  of  how 
the=Jo  fnnds  miirht  be  used,  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  used  for 
staff  develonment. 

We  may  have  to  provide  some  opportunities  for  the  existinir  school 
counselors  of  this  country  to  fro  out  and  work  to  find  out  how  the  world 
works.  Wo  may  have  to 'provide  opportunities  to  prepare  some  para- 
professionals  suoh  as  the  State  of  Florida  has  done. 

Tl^ov  employ  people  to  assist  with  this  throuijh  job  placement.  The 
main  criteria  is  that  these  people  must  have  worked  5  veal's  in  the 
world  of  work.  Xo  college  degree  is  required.  It  is  a  very  successful 
program. 

Considerable  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  materials  and  occupa- 
tional information.  You  can  walk  into  most  school  counselors'  of??cos 
in  this  country  and  you  will  find  both  sides  covered  with  college 
catalogs.  ^ 

Tlie  only  piece  of  occupational  information  is  the  Occupational  Out- 
look handbook,  and  if  you  have  ever  read  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  com- 
pared wh.at  is  in  that  Outlook  handbook,  what  it  says  about  a 
Congressman s  job,  to  what  you  actually  do;  you  will  find  out  how 
dead  It  is* 

We  need  considerably  more  information  about  the  world  of  work 
and  the  opportunities  that  are  available.  We  need  funds  for  program 
development.  We  need  travel  money.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me,  growing  up  in  the  mountains  of  north  Georgia,  to 
understand  what  the  job  of  a  machinist  would  have  been  through  a 
piece  of  printed  material  or  a  lecture. 

You  would  have  had  to  carry  me  to  a  company  where  machinists 
were  to  enable  me  to  see  it.  It  is  going  to  take  an  all  oi'.t  effort  to  move 
students  from  the  school  site  into  the  business  and  industry  site  to  talk 
to  these  adult  workers  and  spend  some  time  there  observing  what 
they  do. 

How  much  money  am  I  talkmg  about?  It  seems  to  me  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $6  per  student  for  all  youngsters  in  grades  7 
through  12,  and  adding  those  enrolled  in  postsecondary  and  adult  voca- 
tional education  could  result  in  making  this  really  a  national  priority. 

I  know  that  when  you  multiply  that  figure  by  the  total  amount  of 
individuals  I  am  talking  about,  it  becomes  a  .sizable  amount  of  money. 
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I  am  trying  to  address  the  need  that  exists,  I  recognize  in  the  Federal 
budget  the  emphasis  is  on  balancing  that  budget, 
^  Ceitainly  this  is  a  concern  of  all  of  us,  I  would  liope,  however,  that 
in  the  new  vocational  legislation  there  could  be  a  separate  title  on 
career  guidar.oe,  exploration,  and  placement  in  which  tl.e  Congress 
could  sav  to  tliis  Nation,  -We  are  making  this  a  national  prioritv  to 
assist  all  youngsters  in  making  a  transition  fix)m  school  to  the  world 
of  work," 

Tt  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  want  enrollment  in  vocational  edu- 
cation to  increase  at  the  same  real  dollar  giowth  that  is  invested  in 
that  program,  it  is  going  to  take  this  kind  of  career  guidance  and  ex- 
ploration prognun  to  do  it. 

Thank  you," Mr,  Chairman, 

Chairman  Perkins,  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Bottoms, 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Car^ll  Bennett, 

Mr,  Bkxxett,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  real  honor  for  me  to  meet  with 
your  committee  today  as  a  i*epresentative  of  the  postsecondary  voca- 
tional educational  progmms  in  the  United  States, 

I  am  certain  that  as  you  sit  here  in  Wasliing^^on  von  often  wonder  if 
your  efforts  in  the  past  as  reflected  in  the  Vocariohal  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  really  bear  fniit, 

IM  me  assure  you  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa  ami  in  the  Des  Moines 
area,  where  I  an^  n  vocational  director  in  a  community  college,  that 
we  are  convinced  that  these  two  acts  liave  had  great  iinpact.  Without 
them  we  would  not  have  the  number  o*  programs  we  have  available, 
Ouv  young  i)eoplG  and  adults  are  experiencing  successful  employment 
as  a  result  of  their  {)articipation  in  these  programs, 

I  don't  wish  to  cite  extensive  statistio^  about  the  changes  these  two 
acts  have  brought.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  1963,  in  all  of  postsecondary  pub- 
lic education  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  were  only  auuut  10  pro- 
grams where  our  young  people  could  turn  for  specialized  vocationai 
preparation. 

Today.  I  am  proud  to  say,  they  have  200  different  program  options 
in  the  community  colleges  and  vocational  schools  in  our  State, 

One  other  statistic  is  interesting.  There  were,  last  year,  about  272,000 
people  in  our  State  that  were  involved  in  full-time  or  short-tem  vo- 
cational educational  progiams.  That  is  almost  10  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  our  State, 

Ten  veal's  ago,  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  were  involved. 

This  increase  in  vocational  enrollments  is  truly  impressive,  espe- 
cially when  you  recognize  that  this  system  began  7  short  years  ago, 
Wq  have  had  a  se^-enfokl  increase  in  enrollments,  a  sevenfold  increase 
in  7  yeai'S,  It  was  implemented  because  of  the  Vocational  Act, 

Right  now  we  arc  eniolliRg  approximately  16,500  full-time  equiva- 
lency students  in  our*  nrlult  education  and  preparatory  programs  in 
postsecondary  vocational  education, 

I  think  there  io  another  very  interesting  trend  in  our  St^.e,  It  ties 
in  very  closely  with  the  testimony  of  the  other  gentlemen  here  this 
morning. 

,This  IS  the  percent  of  people  who  ai'e  choosing  a  vocational  educa- 
tion program  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  college  education  route, 
Dr,  Bottoms  has  expressed  this  point  eloquently.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
this  has  happened  in  Iowa, 
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Back  in  1967, 69  percent  of  the  people  who  were  entering  our  junior 
colleges  were  selecting  a  college  transfer  option.  Only  about  22  per- 
cent, at  that  time,  were  selecting  a  vocational  option,  and  we  had  only 
about  9  percent  in  adult  education  programs. 

In  fiscal  1973,  tliat  69  percent  that  chose  the  college  route  had  de- 
creased to  28  percent — which  probably  is  more  realistic  in  tenns  of  the 
number  of  jobs  available  through  this  option. 

The  number  in  vocational  education  nas  jumped  from  22  percent  of 
the  total  to  almost  half— 48  percent  of  the  youngsters  in  our  post- 
secondarj-  schools.  The  adult  education  enrollment  growth  is  equall;^ 
impressive.  It  is  significant  that  much  of  the  adult  enrollment  in  this 
area  is  supplemental  vocational  students.  The  adult  area  increased 
from  9  to  24  percent,  almost  equal  to  the  number  the  FTE  generated 
in  college  transfer  area. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  act  has  had  a  vast  impact  in  providing  op- 
portunities for  people  to  get  into  realistic  postsecondaiy  vocational 
education  progmms.  In  fact,  we  find  that  in  1971  our  college  transfer 
enrollment  peaked  in  Iowa  and  since  that  time  has  been  decreasing 
while  the  vocational  uurollment  has  been  increasing. 

But  I  think  the  most  important  thing  that  I  see  as  a  director  ol 
vocational  education  are  the  students  themselves,  I  think  Mr.  Ramey 
made  that  point  very  well  this  morning— that  vocational  education 
at  the  postse-condarv  level  is  serving  people  who  probably  would  not 
have  attended  the  school  10  years  ago. 

It  P  particular  thrill  for  me  to  sit  at  a  graduation  and  observe  the 
audience.  I  see  parents  sitting  in  that  crowd  who  feel  very  ill  at  ease 
b^ause  they  have  probably  never  attended  a  graduation  ceremony 
before. 

I  notice  the  looks  of  pride  on  their  faces  for  their  child.  Frequently 
no  one  in  the  family  has  even  advanced  beyond  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. These  parents  now  have  children  or  family  members  graduating. 
It's  rewarding  to  view  the  pride  of  these  parents  as  they  watch  their 
sons  and  daughters  graduate  and  enter  the  job  market. 

We  are  finding  that  many  of  the  people  that  attend  our  occupational 
programs  a  ^  people  who  nave  a  great  need  for  education.  These  are 
the  same  groups  we  discussed  earlier  this  morning.  We  found  just  a 
year  ago  that  about  W  percent  of  our  students  come  from  families 
that  have  less  than  a  $7,500  family  income.  ,  , 

We  know  that  about  60  porcont  of  our  students  work  wliile  they 
are  in  school  because  they  have  to.  Many  of  thorn  work  at  full-time  jobs 
at  night  and  go  full  time  to  school  during  the  day  to  get  tliis  education* 
Manv  of  them  have  families  to  support. 

A  "large  percentage  of  students  live  at  home  and  commute.  They  do 
eve^'y^bing  they  can  to  decrease  their  total  cost. 

It'^is  very  satisfying  for  me  to  know  that  in  the  Des  Moines  com- 
munity, and  certainly  in  Iowa,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  to  walk 
the  streets  or  have  an^  contact  without  encountering  some  successful 
graduate  of  a  community  college  program.  In  7  years  we  have  gradu- 
ates everywhere. 

I  have  discussed  this  at  length  in  my  prepared  remarks.  P^^rmit  mft 
to  illustrate  in  the  health  occupations  area.  I  c  you  go  to  the  doctor^s 
office,  there  is  chance  you  would  be  greeted  by  one  of  our  medical 
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oPico  assistant  irnicn:':^*^.  I:  you  ii"-:  riuim  i:  *  s^i.  T'^  i  zl:!  *  :»:>'  :: 
our  medical  lab  assisiaric  :rru:*:a:es  v  1      -I'^s*  -.i- 

If  you  were  ill  .in.ti  ;::r'^'r''.   -..u.^--^  i**.*    •      r  *:*! 

operating  n.M^m  teoin*;!*  ^^y        Ja: !  v.„     --^"I'l      ♦  -  • 
tabio.  In  tiie  iwovtry      i..  <  «*•    i     i  i  -      v  ..  >. 

attended  by  a  irruii  uK^i    :        .: C:-^.. 

When  you  iz^z  biv^z  :         !i»;srir:a-.  r:«.G:.  -^t  f  ':i:M:;L.nf 
our  nurse's  aide  irrad*:aces  *v.Il       i  a^i-  j^^^ii^c  \i  iiif  :       f  r 
And.  of  course*,  it  a  p»^rs;i::  7,-(»r' 'j:- i  i  j"::  '.lif 

chances  are  eseelleuc  i.i:iz  1  :i:  :.:e  <  ^ri*..;::  ^  .:  .<..-  .r.ij-x'  ••.'^ 
niodica  1  te*:  i'^c  i an  p  r^i'Zrar.;  ■  v ' :  i  _i  i      *  ^     .  T ' .  c-  .  ♦  * 

o:i  inut>nnjrely.  ' 

Then.*  is  just  no  way  I  :a::  i  l mz:  •  -  -  »'jo:«.:f 
inipai't  tha:  has  >xnit^  .i'  <  ..:  :  li*  l*-^  };  l.:.  -  i  --i  .v  %•  -.im._ 
education  was  a/a^labto  j:        •'*r::.i;  .r..—       *       »i  •  . 

Our  students  have  iL:._ar  xc,:.^m  ■  r"\-c::f  ^        •  aa-ri: 

th.e  others  discussed  :n.s  :-un:^^        zrrc.       »if:       '^^^-vzr.  .: 
people  who  irradua:e  from  :k7  ''.vacj.ca-.  ":c-.x^i.:.:r  f-^r^i  t-^i.:  ii.-^-i: 
employment  .luni^diace-y. 

About      percent  )i  in  ^^ir.^*--  *l      ... .     :«i        a  '  •  v 

they  are  prepan^d.  I  i.        z.tj.:  l-  .  .t-s:  <.p.  r  -.ex- 

tional  education  has  re[«^":a':e — -.s  r.  z^x^r-  :»t*:iT}»:  f-TniM- 

th:n^  moar.iimful !  I  be-.t:  «  .  p^.       ,^  ♦  s  ^.     u.ii  .j.. :  ijifse 

projxrams  are  nrvyarini:  fi.id'^r.Ci  ^'^  t  *: — lecii^ 

A  »[ue5jtion  occeri  ar'ses  i^<,tic  :,:e  i<:':f:e  "Lit;  *  .♦:a:L*.n.i.  J.  ^.ir.ii 
say  that  act  is  ro)  :ia:"j'.'  v  aiid  :uac  ;  i.^  r^ii  7  _^:./:L^iC  "via.:  rrij^- 
uates  can  achieve  later. 

That  h:isn*t  been  OJir  ^xrenen^e.  ^Lr  ria^r^Mji.  ±ZiL  uil:  t 
about  li  [^rce'^c  of  the  sr  icenr:^  :  \xz  rrhZ  iiiZi  ±r:m  :»ir  ^-xa^ij  n.sl 
programs  go  on  for  f  ut.ier  "ie  i-^sc  jrxr  f.i-<:  vj:^  r^iiiut- 

tion.  I  think  most  studt^ncs  "v.:*,  niti  ac:  t*.s5uie*:cci:ii_r'i  Lr^u.  vui: 
jobs  and  they  wane  e«:ut  ii:.i;(i  s  i'-t.:^  7irica-r^  lush  i:>:  1 
job, 

I  think  perhaps  acer  :iiey  ^ay  '.»:»: ic  rir^-iec  ^cn.'UiTjrr  i.t«i  .-vc- 
tinulng  education,  '^^"j  in«:w.  lia:  ;*"jr  -ut»  -a^sc  *  y^r^Lr^  iiitf 
been  the  case  witii  our  jrncuacis.  'v"-  la^'i  lesi^ec  :j.«;sTf  Tlr:^^n.T::^  ic 
thov  are  not  .^»t  'ip  zo  zT^in^z-^c  \:        r  :v'j  o.nos. 

We  feel  that  cn*'ir:nir  pr: grain  tiac  t~J1  mas^^^  Tr-.i^r-<Ts:  n  ixjltt 
case<. 

This  a*'^  h:u?  heu  is  :  >  isec  Mr  yvtitLi  Ji  i^tf  Sixci.  It  i  ri.rj. 
State  like  Iowa  this  :n:r?ortar.'.  '^Va  -o  j-^^  ;ij*irT  £::,;  v-:  1:5  i  ^.»x: 
exporter  of  people. 

The  Lonir  Beach  area  n  Lcs  .^^.e?.  -7  ler?  Tr  ^ur  t;  v  r^of^  iins^ 
1  think  almost  as  niar*y  I':wi::s  is  .i.us  f^L^ :  :c!i^:s-:<.  i^rfx:  jci.  r: 
our  outw:*rd  migra::on  !ias  ^t.  cce  i.  I  "Lie  f-i::^  eiii:  •  .♦"xr^-K.x" 

prognims  in  our  ct^niiri'ir.^'y  .'•ji.eiC'is  lt*  x  rift'c      Litf  -la.iuw 

On^y  .>  percea:  of  ''ir  z'**id  lac^is  :  ••:cac:«:cii.  TC':rri.-r:ir  •f  f: 
our  State. 

We  know  this  proves  :-:er^  -l*  in. 7  '.'-Jien:  Ji  T'-tCu^f 
people  to  do  the  iocs.  F  erner  y       y::5£  L.»i:i'"  is'^  '^iii  f*£ 
progT^ms  to  prepare  people  :c  5tay     :JLr  S-^r^. 
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There  is  no  question  in  niy  mind  that  all  of  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened had  it  not  been  for  these  two  Federal  acts.  We  have  a  long  his- 
toxy  in  vocational  education  needing  someone  to  encourage  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  accept  the  fact  that  vocational  education  is 
iniiK)rtant.  I  would  ur'ro  vou  to  maintain  the  identity  of  vocational 
education  foderally  and  to  stimnhite  the  Slate  and  local  govoinmen- 
tal  agencies  to  provide  those  programs. 

Although  it  IS  not  a  great  i>er?entage,  obviously,  natiomrule  in  terms 
of  the  mo!ie\  spent  for  vocational  education,  I  believe,  if  it  were  not 
there  as  an  incentive  much  of  this  money  would  not  be  spent  in  our 
State. 

I  think  our  svctcm  in  Iowa*  in  the  postsecondary  systems  generally 
have  been  successful  l)ecause  they  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  effec- 
tivelv  Di-oparo  graduates  for  entrance  and  advancement. 

We  fiave  given  a  second  chance  to  many  people  who  have  been 
casualties  of  our  traditional  education  system.  And  we  don't  have  that 
high  school  education  barrier  in  our  schools.  People  can  come  in  and 
if  they  want  to  enter  a  specific  program  they  may, 

1  think  we  have  a  good  record  in  the  last  few  years  of  doinflt  a.b^tter 
job  of  serving  the  target  groups;  the  disadvantaged,  the  minorities.  I 
think  tliere  are  statistics  to  show  that  there  are  about  twice  the  number 
of  i)eople  in  these  groups  that  are  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  as 
compared  to  their  percentage  In  the  total  population. 

Another  area  that  is  extremely  important  and  one  that  needs  a  great 
deal  of  added  emphasis  is  the  area  of  supplemental  programs  to  up- 
grade the  emploved  worker.  He  frequently  has  some  things  he  wants 
to  do  in  redirecting  his  career.  I  believe  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  will  testify  later  in  terms  of  specific 
program  options. 

From  my  vantage  point  I  have  several  suggestions  that  I  would  hope 
you  would  consider  m  any  future  legislation.  The  first  of  these  deals 
with  the  basic  intent  of  the  law.  I  would  hope  there  would  be  no  basic 
change  in  the  intent  of  the  act  of  1968  and  the  1908  amendments. 

Let  me  plead  again  for  retaining  vocational  education  as  a  cate- 
gorical program  in  the  Federal  law.  I  feel  that  this  has  been  a  great 
strength  to  tlie  program  and  has  allowed  us  at  the  State  level  to  do 
things  that  would  not  ?jave  otherwise  been  possible. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  Dr.  Sevenson's  and  Mr.  Nelson's  com- 
ments concerning  planninjg.  In  our  State  I  see  a  real  breakdovm  m 
comprehensive  plannirg.  :5econdary  schools  dont  talk  to  postsecond- 
ary scnools  ana  manpower  programs  frequently  dont  talk  to  other 
groups. 

I  think  we  are  probably  as  well  off,  or  perhaps  better  off  than  some 
States,  but  I  think  it  is  certainly  possible,  throueh  Federal  lerislation, 
to  encourage  planning  to  make  sure  that  something  like  the  OTIS  sys- 
tem does  occur  in  a  number  of  States.  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent 
model  and  one  I  wish  our  State  vould  adopt.     ^  ^ 

I  think  there  is  overlap  in  vc<iational  education  in  some  cases.  The 
i-eal  tragedy  is  the  student  who  starts  in  a  secondary  vocational  pro- 
gmm  and  wants  to  go  on  to  a  postsecondary  program.  Ho  frequently 
must  repeat  courses.  The  system  creates  many  barriers  to  movement 
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betNVeen  levels  that  urc  not  necessarj*  at  all.  Better  pkaniiig  would 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

Closely  alined  with  this  is  an  evaluation  system.  I  tuink  it  has  to  l« 
(lone  on  a  State  level,  but  it  should  also  occur  on  some  regional  leveL 

A  third  thing  I  am  very  concerned  about  is  the  set  aside  in  the  pres- 
ent law  for  postsecondary  education.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  it  is 
15  j)orcent.  ^Ve  know  that  in  the  future  the  demands  for  a  postsec- 
ondary  vocational  education  is  going  to  increase. 

In  our  State  this  isn't  a  great  problem  because  we  are  already  set- 
ting aside  some  66  percent  of  the  Federal  money  for  postsecondarv. 
But  there  are,  I  believe,  13  States,  according  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation figures,  that  do  not  even  spend  the  15  percent  set  aside  for 
postsecondarv  programs. 

I  submit  that  the  need  and  demand  for  this  is  going  to  increase 
and  I  \Vould  hope  the  set  aside  provision  would  be  increased.  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  proper  percentage  but  I  think  the  minimum  would  be 
25  percent  of  the  category. 

1  also  feel  that  there  is  a  need  to  combine  adult  and  postsecondarv 
into  one  category.  Mr  Burkett  spoke  to  this  point  vesterdav.  We  are 
having  increasing  difficulty  In  differentiating  between  just 'what  is  a 
postsecondary  student  and  what  is  an  adult  student. 

As  programs  expand  and  more  and  more  of  our  students  get  in- 
volved in  part-time  programs,  the  difficulty  will  decrease— I  think 
the  economic  situation  has  forced  more  such  students  to  go  to  work 
while  they  take  their  education — we  are  finding  an  increasing  demand 
for  a  student  who  wants  to  work  and  go  to  school  part  time*  That 
doesn't  fit  with  the  traditional  full-time  program  concept. 

We  have  difficulty  differentiating  between  an  adult  student  and  a 
full-time  preparatory  student.  I  would  like  to  see  those  categories 
combined  in  some  way  so  we  oould  say  that  people  above  the  sec- 
ondary age  group  are  vocational  students.  Perhaps  that  is  something 
that  could  be  considered  in  the  law. 

Obviously,  funding  is  important.  I  think  there  is  every  indication 
from  the  statistics  I  have  seen  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  increasing 
demand  for  specialized  vocational  educaticnaJ  programs. 

In  our  own  case  we  have  a  similar  problem  that  Mr.  Ramev  ex- 
pressed. This  past  year  we  turned  away  about  1,000  students'  who 
wanted  to  enter  one  of  our  programs.  We  just  don't  have  the  facilities 
or  the  manpower  to  accept  these  people. 

And,  I  submit,  this  is  something  of  which  I  am  not  proud.  It  is  a 
tragedy  when  you  have  people  asking  for  an  education  who  cannot 
be  accepted. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  adequate  funding  to  do  this.  We 
know  that  quality  vocational  education  programs  are  not  inexpen- 
sive. I  think  the  whole  concept  of  vocational  educational  fundlfiS 
at  the  Federal  jevel  has  been  to  recognize  this  fact  and  to  see  that 
monev  is  there  to  supplement  what  the  States  and  local  government 
agencies  can  do.  We  recognize  it  is  going  to  cost  a  little  more  to  do 
these  programs,  but  the  benefits  from  the  programs  are  so  great  that 
it  is  a  very,  very  wise  expenditure. 

I  have  one  final  concern.  In  Iowa  recently  we  did  a  stndv  of  our 
population  trends.  In  our  State  the  birth  rate  is  decreasing.  As  we 
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look  down  the  road  15  yoai^  we  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  fewer 
students  in  the  age  group  that  will  be  entering  the  work  force  as 
v;cllas  college. 

Tills  'joncerns  me  a  great  deal  because  of  the  increase  in  early  re- 
tirements. The  United  Auto  Workers,  for  example,  now  have  a  pro- 
gram of  SO-year  retirement.  . 

Nationally,  there  is  a  lowering  of  the  averap:e  age  of  retirement, 
Down  the  road  I  envision  a  smaller  and  smtwler  percentage  of  our 
people  in  the  work  force  supporting  more  peAple,  I  submit  that  the 
practices  we  have  l>een  following  in  education  which  permit  hijrh 
(h*opout  rates  must  be  examined.  We  will  need  productive  people  in 
our  work  force  in  the  future  to  support  our  total  population, 

I  submit  ^'e  should  adopt  the  concept  in  education  that  industry 
has  u^od  for  Koine  time.  It  is  called  zero  defects  concept.  It  states  that 
you  just  can't  tolerate  having  defects  in  your  product. 

Educational  production  has  had  quite  a  few  defects.  If  you  look  at 
our  droj^out  rates,  particularly  with  disadvantaged  and  minority  stu- 
dents, timt  is  just  more  defect  than  we  can  tolerate  in  the  future. 

I  think  one  good  answer  to  this  is  sound  vocational  programs.  There 
is  overwhelmMig  evidence  to  prove  that  our  programs  are  able  to  pick 
up  the  defects  from  other  programs  as  well  as  prevent  defects. 

Finally,  IVIn  Chairman,  1  can't  emphasize  adequately  that  we  feel 
the  etfoHs  of  this  committee  and  Congress  have  stimulated  voca- 
tional education  successfully. 

We  know  there  is  a  good  deal  yet  to  be  done.  We  think  we  have  a 
system  that  works  and  we  have  iJcen  responsive  to  the  needs  and  ask 
for  your  continuing  support. 

"I  thank  you  verj'  muclu 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I^et  me  thank  this  distinguished  panel  for  a 
most  outstanding  presentation,  I  know  the  full  committee  will  be 
interested  in  reading  all  of  your  suggestions,  because  they  have  been 
most  oonstnictire. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  follow  most  of  your  suggestions. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask  each  of  von  at  least  one 
question  and  '^hen  I  will  have  Mr.  Kadcliffe  ask  a  few  questions  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Nelson,  you  stated  that  California  reqiiircs  local  planning  based 
on  local  job-market  data.  Can  local  school  districts  find  reliable  local 
job  information? 

Mr.  Xelsok.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  qualified  "reliable  local  job  infor- 
mation'' is  something  we  are  trying  to  further  define.  We  are  utilizing 
all  the  resources  of  our  employment  service.  We  have  developed  a 
pilot  manpower  system  which  Is  a  five-government-agency  effort  to 
try  to  coordinate  the  activity  and  we  think  we  have  found  a  fairly 
successful  pattern,  particularly  in  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area 
to  obtain  reliable  job-market  information. 

Chairman  Perkiks.  Thank  vou  very  much. 

Now,  Dr.  Stevenson,  regarding  your  OTIS  system,  matching  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  manpower  demands,  do  you  also  use 
that  system  for  actual  job  placement  of  students? 

Dr,  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact*  as  we  contact  our  em- 
ployers to  get  information,  the  sam^  information  is  supplied  locally 
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under  certain  kinds  of  restrictions  that  it  be  used  properly,  so  that 
those  people  who  am  running  training  programs  know  where  the  job 
openings  are. 

I  guess  there  is  a  knowing  where  jobs  arc  and  informing  students 
as  to  where  those  jobs  may  bo  available. 

Chairman  Perkins.  ^Ir.  Iliuney,  I  know  sometlung  about  your 
waiting  list  myself.  I  get  lettei-s  fix)m  day  to  day;  I  send  those  htivr^ 
down  to  you,  and  I  try  to  beg  you  to  make  roimx  for  those  students. 
I  am  likewise  concerned  about  your  statement  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
assistance  for  those  children's  needs^ 

Of  course,  the  work-study  appropriation  has  bei»n  very  small  for 
vocational  education  and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  a*disgraceful 
dereliction  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

But,  do  you  receive  much  money,  if  any,  from  the  work-study 
program  ? 

Afr.  Ramev.  I  don't  know  whether  I  got  your  question  exactly. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  receive  any  moiiey  ?  ' 
Mr.  Rahey.  Yes,  we  receive  some,  but  k  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Congressman. 

Chairman  Perkins*  How  much  do  you  actually  receive? 

Mr.  Ramet.  I  think  it  is  $10,000;  something  like  that. 

Chairman  Perkins*  How  much  are  your  true  needs? 

Mr.  Kamey.  That  would  be  hard  to  answer.  Maybe  the  figure  I 
would  give  you  would  sound  ridiculous  but  our  students  could  use 
$100  or  $150,000  or  more.  At  the  same  time,  tliis  is  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  these  students  that  don't  even  start  because  they  know 
they  can^t  pay  their  way  and  probably  they  can't  find  money  to  stny  in 
school 

This  is  the  thing  that  is  concerning  me  as  much  as  the  students  we 
now  have.  You  know  the  conditions  as  well  as  I  do.  We  arc  not  reach- 
ing a  world  of  students.  This  last  year  the  immediate  area  around  our 
school  graduated  2,000  high  school  students* 

Out  of  that  number  less  than  half  went  to  college  or  vocational 
schools.  When  you  make  surveys  you  find  the  majority  are  doing 
nothing*  The  reason  they  are  doing  nothing  is  there  is  no  money  to  do 
anything* 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  situation  in  Kentucky  is  quite  different 
from  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  Midwest  and  areas  with  greater 
resources,  of  course.  In  areas  like  Milwaukee,  you  have  one  of  the  best 
technical  schools  in  the  country. 

When  we  were  out  there  recently  conducting  hearings  in  the  Twin 
City  areas  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  then  in  Milwaukee,  we  did 
not  run  into  the  problem  of  waiting  lists  and  the  inadequacy  of  sup- 
port to  the  extent  that  you  are  detailing  here  this  momiiic:  before 
thif;  committee. 

What  <^rt  of  waitinc:  list  do  j'uu  j>re.spntly  have  at  the  area  voca- 
tional school  in  Paintsvillo  of  people  who  want  to  tro  to  technical 
^choo]  ftTul  onnnot  enter  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  buildings 
and  oth^r  fa<"ilitip<5?  " 

Mr.  Ramrv.  T  haven *t  chocked  reoentlv.  T  would  say  it  is  app»*':>:i* 
matelv  1,000.  Of  course,  it  stays  around  that  numl>er.  ' 

Chnirmnn  Phrkivj;.  Do  vou  hr.ve  a  waiting  list  of  that  nature  in 
the  arm  Hiool  in  .Vt'hInnd.Ky.? 

Er|c  ;  8'^»7 
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Ramky.  Yes,  and  Haznnl  All  those  schools.  You  see,  the  people 
we  have,  in  a  way,  make  it  a  little  different  situation.  I  don  t  think  we 
particularly  need  to  sell  vocational  education  to  people  in  our  area. 
Thev  know  what  it  is  there  for  and  they  are  sold  on  it. 

The  only  i^^blem  is  how  do  they  get  the  trniiiing.  How  do  tliey 
afford  to  go  to  school?  When  you  have  mothers  who  come  in  and  ac- 
tually beg  and  cry  and  sav.  "Is  there  some  way  you  can  find  for  tins 
\yoy  of  mine  to  go  to  school  we  make  every  attempt  that  we  know 
how  to  make.  ,  , 

Chairman  PrnuiNs.  We  have  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  school.^  ,. 
the  Appalnrhian  area  and  search  for  information  to  try  to  put  a  bill 
to*rether  tlu^t  will  solve  \\  lot  of  ilieFc  problems.  That  is  whr.t  we  have 
in  mind. 

Xow,  Dr.  Harlov   .  . 

Mr.  Kamkv.  I  would  like  to  add  om»  thing.  Congressman.  I  his  i.s 
a  wa.*!te  of  manjwwer.  A  few  years  ago,  with  one  of  tlie  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors,  he  took  one  of  hi?;  clients  and  whit  they 
sim\t  on  trainin;:  this  individual.  He  paid  back  more  in  taxes  in  ^ 
ycnr.^  than  it  cost  them  to  educate  and  train  this  boy. 

It  is  just  not  good  business.  i      ^  i 

(liairmau  Pkricins.  Yes.  but  it  is  hard  to  sell.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  can  make  a  plain  and  obvious  case  that  we  can  sell  it  without 
diflicultv  next  vear.  .  , 

Mr.  I?AMnY.  We  haw  done  wonders  since  1900.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  but  we  just  hn ven't  done  enough.  •   *  , 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Barlow,  what  is  the  basis  for  those  spe- 
cific numl)ers  of  teachers  and  Federal  fellowships  for  teachers  in  vour 
rostimonv?  I  just  want  to  know  how  you  arrived  at  those  numbers. 

Dr.  Barijow.  In  terms  of  the  teachcrc  we  are  simply  using  the  pa^ 
histor\-  of  what  the  growth  has  been  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
simplv  projected  that  into  the  future.  There  is  no  other  basis  on  which 
to  make  that  projection  at  the  moment  except  simply  tlie  past  history. 

We  liave  grown  over  the  j-ears  in  teacher  education  about  13^  per- 
cent per  vear.  This  probablv  won't  go  on  forever  but  in  the  immediate 
future  we  don't  see  anv  particular  reason  why  it  shouldn  t  increase 
because,  we  are  sngijesting  that  we  provide  this  outreach  program  to 
move  ahead  to  catch  more  students  or  get  more  students  m  the  high 
schools,  more  students  in  postsecondar)^  education  and  more  of  the 
adult  students.  , .         t   *  ^< 

But,  the  onlv  hnsis  in  doing  that  is  the  past  history.  In^rntf  ot 
the  number  of 'students,  it  is  simply  an  out  and  out  guess.  We  tried 
the  first  3  years  with  216  leadership  devebpriient  award  students. 

The  program  has  been  very  successful  I  think  the  objectives  that 
were  set  up,  I  find,  '-e  reached  them  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  e^C^^ded 
them.  If  von  take  a  particular  case  in  the  l«  awards  I  had  at  LCU\, 
we  will  nltimatelf  graduate  24  doctors.  ^  .     j  *u  i. 

We  get  a  bonus  in  a  sense  of  causing  this  thing.  I  mentioned  that 
this  is  a  very,  very  small  percentage,  but  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
what  is  the  riglit  percentn^-e  in  this  particular  case  and  it  is  just  a 
number.  We  have  to  simply  estimate:  We  do  not  think  it  .should^xc^d 
400  people  even' 3  years.  ^  ^     ,  ,  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  Dr.  Bottoms  vou  placed  great  emphasis 
on  iob  placement  in  your  testimony.  Would  you  recommend  that  high 
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schools,  area  vocational  schools  and  community  colleges  have  place- 
ment offices  in  their  buildings  i 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  advocate  that  the  schools  have  place- 
ment offices  and  that  they  certainly  work  with  other  agencies  that 
are  also  involved  in  placement;  but  we  need  to  place  the  responsibility 
on  educational  institutions  to  assist  each  individual  in  making  the 
transition  from  that  school  to  his  next  step  just  as  we  have  done  /or 
those  who  have  moved  from  secondary  schools  to  higher  education. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Bennett,  I  noted  you  emphasized  tlie  <rrowth  of  enrollment,  in 
ymir  institution  since  the  1903  act,  and  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  students  trnu-tVrrinir  to  colleges  at  vonr  community  colleges. 

Do  you  believe  that  this  trend  is  §oing  to  continue? 

Mr.  BEKKETr.  Yes:  it  is  a  very  delinite  trend,  at  least  in  our  State. 
We  see  it  continuin<r.  I  think  Dr.  Bottoms  made  the  point  very  well 
earlier  when  he  said  he  could  find  numerous  college  graduates  who 
made  application  for  secretarial  positions  but  could  find  very  few 
secretaries  who  had  secretarial  training. 

I  don't  know  how  he  came  out  on  that.  Maybe  that  is  good  prepara- 
tion. I  would  submit  maybe  it  is  a  underemploj'ment  of  manpower. 
The  trend  is  vei-y  obvious  in  our  State^ 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Mr.  Radcliffe  is  now  going  to  ask  some  questions 
for  Mr,  Qnie. 

Mr*  Radcliffe,  Thank  you,  Mn  Chairman.  These  have  been  ex- 
cellent statements  and  I  think  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  committee. 
There  are  just  a  few  things  I  wanted  to  follow  up  on, 

Mr.  Barney,  I  was  wondering  to  what  extent  you  have  available 
other  forms  of  Federal  student  assistance,  the  educational  opportunity 
CTants,  insured  loans,  direct  loans  and  whether  or  not,  if  you  do 
nave  them,  to  what  extent  those  are  being  helpful  and  fulfilling  your 
needs  as  you  described. 

Mr.  Ramet,  Yes,  sir,  we  have  the  student  loans  and  basic  opportu- 
nity ^nts  but,  for  some  reason,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  it  just  doesn't  seem 
there  is  enough  monev  to  go  around.  They  are  all  helpful  but  it  is  just 
a  small  part  here  and  a  small  part  there. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  And  vou  still  have  this  huge  gap  you  described 
both  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  students  that  you  Jiave  in  school  and 
those  that  can't  even  be  considered  for  admission  because  you  don't 
liave  the  financial  

Mr.  Ramet,  That  is  right.  If  we  had  facilities,  a:  ^  if  we  could  make 
it  possible  for  these  people  to  go  to  school  it  would  be  unbelievable  tlie 
number  of  students  we  would  have. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  we  didn't  really  get 
into  except  in  terms  of  your  need  for  facilities.  The  act,  as  you  well 
know,  requires  the  States,  in  distributing  the  Federal  funds,  to  take 
into  account  the  needs  of  the  localities  and  different  populations 
within  the  States. 

1  must  say,  and  I  hope  members  present  don  t  object  to  my  sayirg 
this,  my  own  observation  has  been  that  a  number  of  States  rre  not  ob- 
serving these  requirements  in  the  act,  or  at  least  not  observing  them 
very  well. 
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Perhaps  you  wouldn't  care  to  put  yourself  in  a  position  of  comment- 
ing on  this,  but  to  what  extent  in  Kentucky  do  you  feel  thei-e  is  a 
distribution  of  the  Federal  funds  in  accordance  witli  the  act  and  ni 
accordance  with  your  needs  as  compared  with  other  areas  of  the  btatc  ? 

Mr.  Ramey.  Part  of  that  answer,  of  course— I  don't  have  any  ouar- 
rel  with  the  State  distribution.  There  have  been  in  tlie  past  matching 
between  4  and  5  to  1  with  Federal  funds.  In  the  last  legislature  I  thmk 
that  has  been  raised  7  to  1.  .  _x      j  a 

They  all  have  about  the  same  needs.  As  I  say,  we  ]ust  need  more  and 
other  people  need  more  too.  ,   .   ,  •  n 

Mr.  Radclifi-'e.  I  know  eastern  Kentucky  is  relatively  economically 
worse  off  than  most  of  the  rest  of  the  State.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 

^"mf  VMEY.  That  is  right,  the  Appalachia  area  is  considered  a  de- 
pressed area,  which  it  is.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  maybe  we  have 
fairly  well  equalize^!  that.  They  have  used  the  Appalachia  funds  to  a 
great  extent  on  buildings,  so  in  a  way,  I  am  sure  we  have  gotten  more 
that  western  Kentucky  has  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Radclitfe.  Tummg  to  Mr.  Nelson  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  you 
both  described  the  planning  processes.  You  c^led  them  different 
things.  In  Oklahoma,  Dr.  Stevenson,  it  is  the  OTIS  system  and  Mn 
Nelson  has  described  a  similar  system.  ,x 

I  wonder,  are  these' actually,  as  you  understand  them,  aren  t  both 
of  your  State's  similar  systems  producing  about  the  same  kinds  of  data 
and  results  because  I  think  this  planning  process  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  area  that  we  are  dealing  with,  at  least  initially. 

Second,  from  your  knowledgeof  other  States,  to  what  extent  have 
they  utilized  similar  g^stems?  What  are  the  needs,  in  other  words? 

Dr.  Stevexsox.  I  might  speak  to  the  information  part  of  your  ques- 
tion  and  then  get  to  the  planning  part  The  OTIS  system,  or  some- 
thinff  si  nilar  to  OTIS,  is  presently  being  done  in  about  10  or  12  btatcs. 

We  have  had  some  35  States  visit  Oklahoma  on  order  to  take  an 
indepth  look  at  our  system,  in  addition  to  the  National  Information 
Conference  that  I  mentioned  earlier.  We  are  now  beguming  to  realize 
that  our  manpower  demand  and  even  manpower  supply  doasn  t  stop 

at  State  lines.  ,       ,  ,  w  i.-^.   •  xu 

In  Oklahoma  we  have  Portsmouth  on  the  east  and  Wichita  in  the 
north.  Bannister  in  the  south.  They  all  have  manpower  needs  we 
haven't  filled.  Tennessee  now  has  a  project  in  which  they  are  lookmg 
at  regional  manpower  information  systems,  which  would  be  an  expan- 
sion of  the  OTIS  system. 

Also,  they  are  now  testing  various  methods  of  long-range  projections 
of  manpower  needs  in  a  resource  project  matching  the  BLA,  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  matrix  system  of  projection  against  our  own 
firm  survey  system.  ,  ,     ,    «x  .    •      •  ^ 

But  I  think  the  data  being  gathered  bv  the  States  is  going  to  be 
compatible  to  the  extent  tliat  we  are  talking  about  at  least  certain 
types  of  occupations.  We  go  down  to  actual  job  titles.  We  feel  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  program  projection  needs.   ^  .  .    .  , 

But  it  has  been  my  expeiience  that  there  is  a  lot  of  smulanty  be- 
tween the  various  systems  that  are  being  developed.  In  Kentucky  they 
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3l"vS^"  something  else.  But  they  are 

f^^-  t  indicate  also,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  that  California 

representatives,  have  visited  in  Oklahoma.  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent 

tLl^^'^SiM^Tfi^^^T'V}'''}  "^^^'^d  t«  wh?ch?thoSt 
slmihr"tiTe  OTK^^^  ^  ^^^''^       -  ^-^h 

My  comment  and  request  for  consideration  of  a  planning  thrust  the 
p  annmg  is  for  more  than  ust  the  manpower  part  I  think  the^id  t^^ 

1  think  It  IS  how  we  develop  a  total  system  of  providing,  if  vou  will 
r^SlCTi;^?  ^'""'h  hope^illy,  with  an  educational  pTanVor  even- 
Mr  w/i^^'w^^  i"'^"^'  vocational  education  as  Ks  part.  ^ 
Mr  N™^k?^I?%TT-?°"?  'K^^nyu  in  California? 
Mr.  PJelson  The  State  of  California  is  in  its  initial  stnees  with  the 

S^e?e?yTho2f  d^'^  '^^^^"^^"^  «  comprehensive  SSi^ 

area  starting  i„  a  large  school  district  a  pflot  prog^m  where  we  will 
have  developed  a  comprehensive  educational  program  plan,Tn  a  4nior 
edtadom  ''""'^  ^"'^"^^  a  componeVit  of  locaSal 

""^^r"  ^  Prt  a  ^Ustrict  plan  and  part  of  a  county 
p  an.  We  are  most  hopeful  this  might  be  the  basis  for  what  the  Stete 
plan  for  vocational  education  would  be. 

When  will  it  teke  place  ?  I  think  it  is  2  or  3  years  away.  I  nersonallv 
believe  it  depends  upon  some  acceptance  of  a  plan  and  thrust  as  a  part 
of  vocational  education.  «•  i'»  «- 

Dr.  Stctknson  There  is  also  a  necessity  of  not  only  providing  the 
r"!,T  iJ^^  and  information  people  need  but  teaching  people  how 
to  plan  because  the  local  school  districts  don't  know  how. 

Mr.  Ratclifit.  Dr.  Bottoms,  you  address  yourself  to  this  very  criti- 
cal area  of  vocational  guidance  counseling,  the  initial  stages  of  occu- 
pational guidance  and  you  mentioned  that  of  the  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended there  were  only  2.3  i«rcent  for  tiiis  purpose,  about  $7  million. 

1  have  not  hp  that  information  bfefore.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of 
what  IS  bf  ng  &;>ent  in  State  and  local  funds  for  this  purpose?  Of 
couree,  nationally,  if  matching  is  about  5  to  1  it  wouldn't  come  up  to 
the  level  that  you  have  suggested  for  this  purpose.  What  is  it,  $6? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Kadcupfe.  My  point  of  reference  would  say  it  would  be  $72  mil- 
lion a  yeiir  for  tins  puropse,  which  doesn't  seem  unreasonable.  Do 
you  have  any  idea  what  the  total  is  now  ? 

Dr.  BcnroMs.  Xo;  I  do  not.  I  have  those  figures,  but  I  do  not  have 
theni  with  me  and  cannot  recall  them.  In  our  State  it  has  taken  about 
?6  of  I'ederal  funds  out  of  the  vocational  program  to  get  the  kind  of 
projrrahi  initiated  we  are  talking  about. 

^  With  that  kind  of  basis  'wo  now  have  in  75  of  our  high  Schools  a 
job  placeihent  office.  Attached  to  the  testimony  this  momiftg  is  an 
illustration  of  What  has  taken  place  in  Rome,  Ga ,  as  described  by 
einployei-s  and  school  people  there. 
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Also  attached  to  the  testimony  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  junior 
high  exploration  program  where  youMsters  are  going  out  into  busi- 
ness and  industry.  I  think  I  listed  in  the  appendixes  reactions  of  em- 
ployere  to  having  youngsters  in  their  business,  the  kinds  of  sites  these 
kids  visit,  and  tlieir  parents'  and  their  own  reactions  to  the  program. 

We  are,  by  no  means,  reaching  all  the  students,  but  it  is  taking  an 
investment  of  about  $6  of  Federal  funds  to  redirect  other  State  and 
local  dollars  in  this  eflfort  I  dp  not  have  the  exact  ratio.  It  would  run 
somewhere  in  the  categoiy  of  !(»5  to  $1. 

With  the  $6  we  are  puttir^  in  for  each  student,  we  are  getting,  in 
terms  of  State  and  local  dollars,  five  or  six  times  that  amount 

Mr.  Radclhtx.  You  are  not  talking  about  $6  per  student  total.  You 
are  talking  about  $6  in  Federal  f  und& 

Dr.  BonoMS.  Yes*  it  will  take  that  to  generate  the  other  dollars. 

Mr.  Eadcuffe.  That  is  a  much  higher  scale  of  magnitude  in  this 
area* 

I  have  only  one  further  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  ques- 
tion at  all  my  old  friend  Mel  Barlow,  who  is  the  dean  of  professional 
educators,  but  in  your  reference  to  the  emphasis  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  on  teacher  education  I  simply  wonder  how  much  more  specific  we 
could  get  than  we  have  in  the  1963  act  a^  amended. 

When  you  have  in  the  definition  of  vocational  education  itself  in 
that  act  the  training  of  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  become 
teachers  in  a  vocational  education  program  or  preparing  such  teachers 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  handicapped  students,  teachers,  super- 
visors or  directors  of  such  teachers  in  suc^  a  training  program,  travel 
of  students  and  vocational  education  personnel  while  engaged  in  a 
training  program,  all  of  this  in  reference  to  teacher  preparation  and 
then,  of  course,  in  addition,  we  have  the  Professional  Education  De- 
velopment Act  devoted  exclusively  to  separate  authorization  for  this 
purpose. 

Dr.  Barlow.  We  can  improve  on  what  we  have  is  the  point  here.  It 
is  true,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  even  have  to  go  a  little  furtner  and  make 
a  special  emphasis,  which  is  why  we  do  detail  some  specific  items  on 
teacher  education. 

What  actually  happens  in  practice  is  funding  isn't  really  directed 
into  teacher  education  to  the  extent  of  the  need  and  perhaps  we  need 
to  emphasize  the  need  a  little  more  effectively  in  vocational  education 
le^i^islation. 

We  know  we  are  in  a  kind  of  transition  point.  We  are  in  a  bind  if 
we  don't  do  something  to  help  teachers.  Then  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  quality  of  the  progi-am  we  have.  Somehow  I  want  to  make  that 
point  very  clear.. 

Possibly  we  can  do  so  by  maybe  rewording  some  of  our  legislation 
or  even  directing  certain  resources  directly  toward  this  particular 
area.  But  it  stands  to  reason  we  cannot  achieve  the  goals  we  expect 
to  have  in  vocational  education  unless  we  have  teachers  to  back  it  up. 

I  suppose  in  part  this  may  be  because  we  spent  a  long  time  in  this 
field  and  I  feel  very  kindly  toward  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
pretty  sure — my  thought  on  the  matter  is  you  simply  have  to  have 
good  teachers. 
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Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  certainly  wasn't  taking  exception  to  your  basic 
premise.  In  terms  of  trying  to  explore  what  more  we  might  do  in  the 
act  itself  I  was  trying  to  explore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  and  thank  the  other 
members  present  for  their  indulgence  in  letting  mc  ask  there  questions. 

Chainnan  Perkixs.  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  panel  for  iiot  being  able  to  be  here  and 
read  your  prepared  statements,  but  I  will  take  them  with  me  and  read 
them  because  1  consider  the  remarks  of  the  frentlemen  on  this  panel  to 
be  perhaps  some  of  the  most  important  testimony  we  will  receive  on 
vocational  education. 

I  have  Jiad  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  counsel  about  some  of  the 
issues  raised  and  to  quickly  look  at  parts  of  some  of  the  statements. 
I  am  particularly  struck  by  Mv.  Bennett's  statement  wherein,  on  page 
8,  he  talks  about  the  set-aside  for  postsecondary  education,  suggesting 
that  postsecondafy  and  adults  should  be  combined  into  one  category 
and  t  lie  minimum  raised  from  15  to  25  percent. 

I  have  no  factual  background  upon  which  to  base  the  following  ob- 
servation and  question,  but  let  me  state  that  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  not  only,  as  Mr.  Bennett  points  out,  is  the  expenditure  per  student 
in  postsecondary  vocational  education  nearly  twice  that  of  the  sec- 
ondary students,  but  that  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students 
involved  in  postsecondary  as  opposed  to  secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion is  suhstantiallv  greater. 

Would  the  gentlemen  on  the  panel,  any  of  them,  agree  with  that 
basic  premise? 

Mr.  Bexxictt.  Yes.  I  don^t  have  the  specific  data  that  I  used  to  write 
the  snniniary  statement  but  it  is  obvious  in  the  last  few  years  the 
growth  urea  has  been  in  postsecondary  and  that  trend  appears  to  be 
continuii><r. 

Mavbe  Dr.  Barlow  could  go  further  on  that. 

Dr.  'BAI.Lov^  The  growth  rate  in  postsecondary  has  been  greater  than 
it  has  in  my  other  area  but  the  numbers  of  people  involved  are  still 
small  compared  to  the  numbers  we  would  Hkc  to  expect  in  this  par- 
ticular area.  . 

We  hare  still  another  thing.  Congressman  Meeds.  We  have  been 
struggliiin  with  trying  to  define  this  postsecondary  and  adult  area  and 
Project  V>:\SQ  Line  brought  information  to  u3.  They  didn't  publish  this 
but  I  have  the  information  that  there  are  about  2S  different  ways  that 
:he  States;  define  postsecondary  and  adult. 

And,  for  the  life  of  me,  we  couldn't  find  one  way  that  could  3atisfy 
everything,  so  these  are  kind  of  intangible  terms  that  we  are  drmling 
with.  They  are  not  very  specific.  We  are  thinking  very  mvicli  of  the 
advisability  of  talking  about  preparatory  and  supplementary  educa- 
tion as  applying  to  postsecondary  and  adult. 

The  problem  is  just  as  simple  as  this:  A  student  who  is  18  and  goes 
to  a  community  college — is  he  an  adult  or  a  postsecondary  education 
student?  He  is  actually  both.  This  is  a  big  problem  and  has  to  be 
resolved  somehow. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Let's  even  simplify  it  a  little  f roni  that.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  make  a  difference  and  draw  a  division  between  post- 
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secondary  and  secondary  at  least  for  the  moment,  lej^ing  out,  adult 

""'"Siow.  We  can  tell  the  difFerence  botweeu^a  hip:h  school  stu- 
dent and  one  who  is  in  somewhat  another  kind  of  mstitntion.  Ihat 
is  very  easy  to  do.  Then,  my  suggestion  was  once  he  gets  Past  gl^ 
school  let's  talk  about  his  preparing  for  employment  or  is  he  taknig 

supplement arv  training.  ...        •  -t,  „n„„o 

Wc  can  do  it  in  a  whole  variety  of  institutions;  community  college, 
instit\it(^,  area  vocational  schools,  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  M^^DS.  It  seems  to  me  I  would  certainly  be  in  agreement  vMth 
Mv  Bennett,  even  if  lir  were  to  leave  out  the  question  of  combmmg 
pciisocTdarV  and  adu'.t.  insofar  as  I  would  think  we  need  to  increase 
the  basic  or  minimal  of  15  percent  to  at  least  2o  percent  foi  post- 
secondiirv  vocational  education. 

I  am  sure  I  will  get  a  rise  out  of  that.  .  ,„„i 

Dr  BniKETT.  Congressman,  at  the  present  time  I  think  the  national 
average  in  Federal  expenditure  for  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion is  better  than  30  percent  of  an  aniomit  appropriated,  so  if  }o 
<ro  to  25  percent  vou  are  still  under  the  national  average,  altlioiig 
tliere  are  manv  States  that  are  below  that.  ■\\e  realize  that.  I  think 

%::tl^s.  3^3:  Mr.  Bennett  points  out  that  there  are  1  a  States 
which  are  presemly  utilizing  less  than  the  basic  or  minimal  set  aside 

"^low  do  ymi  suggest  we  present  that,  other  than  putting  some  starch 
in  USOE^ 

Dr.  B.\niX)W.  That  is  one  way.  .  , 

Mr  Meeds  Tiiat  would  b?  sufficient?  I  understand  they  are  simply 
continuing  to  a.)prove  plans  that  clearly  indicate  thev  are  not  going 
to  spend  the  minimal  15  percent  for  postsecondarv  education. 

I  rcallv  think  you  have  your  priorities  in  order,  Mr.  Bennett  when 
vou  are  suggesting  that  this  be  done.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  clearfy  this  committee  has  to  undertake  a  very  serious  study 
of  and  consider  remedial  action  for  the  amendments. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  At  this  point,  let  me  sav  to  my  distn  guisl  e^^ 
collea^ie  that  when  we  get  a  true  picture  of  a  situation  with  a  highlj 
ed  cS  State,  like  the" State  of  Washington,  it  is  easy  to  say  that 
wc  need  30,  40,  or  50  percent  set  aside  for  postsecondary  education, 
and  niavbo  for  the  technical  institutions  as  well.  ^ 

But  V  'len  vou  get  down  to  my  area  of  Kentucky  you  find  people 
in  these  area  schools  and  the  satellite  schools  with  only  a  9th  and  10th 
"rade  education.  Wc  have  more  high  school  graduates  being  admitted 
Tiow,  but  about  50  percent  of  those  graduates  are  going  into  an  area 

^^  Thi.s  is  the  reason  we  have  to  have  area  vocational  schools  there.  Wc 
have  to  make  certain  we  have  something  flexible  that  will  serve  the 
needs. 

Mr.  Meed?.  I  had  in  mind  the  chairman  s  comment  when  I  said  I 
was  sure  that  vroiild  raise  some  question  when  I  suggested  that.  I 
thi.ik  members  of  the  panel  and  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  this  is  more  a 
problem  of  defining  postsecondary  in  a  different  way. 
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I  think  the  question  is.  is  tlie  person  going  to  go  on  for  an  academic 
degree  from  high  school  after  perhaps  the  eiglitn  grade  or  the  sopho- 
more year  in  high  school. 

It  may  clearly  be  that  funds  which  go  into  area  vocational  schools 
for  some  students  could  be  well  designated  as  postsecondary,  even 
though  the  person  has  not  completed  secondary  school. 

I  think  this  is  probiibly  the  best  way  to  handle  that.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  want  to  indicate  to  the  chairman  I  am  not  aware  of  tlie  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  various  (districts  of  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  don't  think  we  will  have  problems  working  all 
that  out. 

Mr,  Meeds.  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  panel,  I  am  also  very 
interested  in  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Stevenson  and  wish  I 
could  have  been  here  to  hear  his  testimony. 

I  am  very  interested  in  your  OTIS^^program  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
would  like  to  ask;  Is  this  program  operated  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  State  Education  Department  or  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Department?  Who  is  the  manager  of  the  OTIS  system? 

Dr.  SxEVENSoy.  It  originally  was  a  research  project  run  by  the  State 
university.  After  it  became  operational,  after  2  years  of  operation, 
it  was  moved  to  the  State  department  of  vocational  education  and 
is  in  my  direct  area  of  responsibility,  so  I  am  directly  responsible  for 
the  production  of  the  OTIS  report  and  the  OTIS  system. 

We  do  have  an  advisory  committee,  a  veiT  strong  advisory  com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  all  of  the  acrencies  represented  both  as 
havmg  the  input  and  as  using  this  OTIS  data.  And  this  committee 
keeps  very  close  watch  on  the  types  of  data  that  we  c^ather  as  well  as 
the  accuracy  of  the  data  we  gather. 

So,  while  w*^  run  this  system,  it  is  closelv  supervised  in  an  advisorv 
manner  by  representatives  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  State  that  are 
involved. 

Mr,  Meeds,  How  is  your  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of 
iMnployment  Security? 

Dr.  Sikvenson;.  It'is  excellent.  It  took  a  little  working  out  at  the 
beginning.  This  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  experimentation  that  vou  have 
to  (TO  tiirough  to  find  out  liow  to  work  together.  It  is  excellent 

MrMr.Ki>s  Are  they  really  supplyingyon  with  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion that  will  allow  you  to  match  up  training  skills,  or  traininir  in 
skilis.  which  are  actually  in  denmiul  within  the  State  > 

I)r.  STEvrxsoN;.  Yes:  >hey  are.  Tliey  supply  data  by  job  title  and  we 
re]:ito  that  job  title  to  the  ti'aimng  program  which  matche?  our  jol) 
title.  Oriirnially.  they  talked  akuit  groups  of  jobs,  but  if  the  iufonna- 
tion  IS  really  going  to  ho  used  it  has  to  he  broken  down  to  job  title 

1  hey  now  have  learned  how  to  do  that  for  us. 

Jfr,  Mi:kds.  In  efFect.  then,  this  constitutes  kind  of  a  computer  lob 
bank  for  the  State  of  Olvlahoma,  does  it  not  ? 
l)r,  S-ncvKNsoN',  That  is  right, 

Mr,  Mfeiw.  You  are  awai-e'that  uiidor  the  Coinpi^liensive  ^faiipower 
Act  we  have  given  the  Secretary  discrctiouarv  autlioritv,  aUhon^Wi  I 
wanted  lo  make  it  mandatory,  that  he  or  she  develop  a  national  coin- 
pufeiized  job  bank. 

Do  you  feel  this  is  feasible  ? 
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SriVKNsox*  I  think  there  is  some  basis  for  hoping  that  nught 
eventually  be  practical  to  do.  As  I  said,  we  are  moving  now  toward 
a  regional  eonoept  of  this.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  learn  how  to 

do  it  at  the  State  and  regional  level  befoi^e  we  try  to  move  too  rapidly 
toward  a  nationaL 

If  you  are  really  talking  about  supply  and  demand  infornmtion 
based  on  job  title,  because  this  gets  pretty  specific,  and  we  need  specific 
kinds  of  planning  data,  we  n^  to  know  what  the  Tulsa  area  needs 
when  we  plan  programs  for  the  Tulsa  school  system, 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  you  need  to  be  able  to  make  economic  projections 
and  otlier  things  tliat  are  very  problematical,  I  recognize  there  are  a 
lot  of  problems  involved,  but  I  continue  to  be  convinced,  as  you  stated 
if  I  heard  you  correctly,  that  you  found  that  matching  jobs  and  skills 
lias  become  more  than  a  State  problem,  and  you  find  that  because  of 
tho  mobility  of  our  work  force  and  because  of  the  vaiying  demands 
of  regions  una  even  the  national  economy,  that  simply  doing  this  on  a 
State-by-State  basis  Is  really  not  adequate. 

Dr.  Stevenson.  First  look  at  the  local  needs,  then  look  at  the  State 
needs  and  then  the  regional  needs.  We  have  a  pretty  good  handle  on 
local  and  State  but  we  are  still  struggling  for  regional 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pehkins.  Mr.  Steiger. 

ilr.  Steigek.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  would  like  to  apolo- 
gize for  arriving  late. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  quickly  examine  your  statements.  I  must  say 
I  am  impressed  by  what  1  read,  though  there  arc  several  questions  I 
\vould  like  to  pursue  with  you  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Bennett,  on  pages  6  and  7  of  your  text,  you  discuss  the  basic 
intent  of  the  act's  language  and  then  go  on  to  say : 

I  hope  that  you  will  retain  categorical  funding  in  any  revisions  of  the  law. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  principle  has  encouragM  the  States 
and  locaHties  to  use  vocational  funds  as  Congress  intended  them.  We  would  be 
fearful  of  a  change  in  this  approach. 

I  am  a  little  bemused  by  your  fear  of  change.  I  remember  well  the 
hearing  in  Des  Moines  on  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Act  with  Dominick  Daniels,  Lloyd  Meeds,  Bill  Shirley  and  I 
present.  At  that  time  it  was  suggested  that  if  categorization  became 
a  reality  all  the  programs  would  disappear.  I  am  especially  reminded 
of  the  extraordinary  statement  made  by  the  Iowa  State  FFA  chair- 
man who  made  a  very  eloquent  plea  on  behalf  of  retaining  the  category 
for  Vocational  Agriculture. 

Thus,  my  question  is:  Why  are  you  fearful  of  decategorization? 
And,  also,  what  has  the  experience  been  in  the  Des  Moines  area  com- 
munity college  and  in  Iowa  in  general  a  esult  of  the  decategoriza- 
tion  actions  taken  in  1968  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  to  agree  with  some  of  what  you  said.  Also, 
if  your  memory  is  good,  you  did  get  an  excellent  presentation  from 
the  Iowa  Vocational  Association  in  Des  Moines  about  3  years  ago. 

I  believe  the  same  question  came  up  about  that  time  so  I  do  look 
at  this  as  a  continuance  of  our  discussion  of  8  yeai^s  ago.  I  think 
we  have  that  basic  difference  of  opinion  about  perhaps  what  categorical 
funding  does  involve. 
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I  guess*  ia  my  thinking,  based  on  aiiuc:i«r  }  v-?'xr<  dif  rnisL 
that  some  of  the  fgars^  about  deca£sa:'jnxii:r  W^'trtu  rc^tcnnri?  Lix 
agricultmre  ^Qt^  probabiv  Hi-foainiett  aoii  I  ^ntjf  .-vts.-^^^  tic  t^- 
you. 

I  think,  at  the  same  time.  I        haT»  ^  Tut^         rraesm  rtiyt? 
we  do  not,  in  some  way  at  che  Federtil  lev^J.  finji?  ij^ 

intended  for  vocacional  educadon  anc         ioni*  t  :^,^^-miZ  -f*dnn!j- 
tion  perhaps  the  same  way— and  I  itei  .xTc^iraciti  txx  rtif  iWfWv^ 
tion  in  the  currenc  iaw— mac  uniesi  this  s  iiHie  case»i  m  iirnikf  tjcs: 
experience  I  have  had,  I  do  ihin^  finds  io  ^  iri'ircfii  i*v?xT 
that  general  purpoee.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Steigee.  That  is  a  very  diier^nc  ainssncn.  H^'ww^r.  5  ^zismiis^ 
the  issues  involved.  As  yon  know.  I  haVa  22C^^f!l^^it?i  ^^iin  vmi}£ 
combine  the  funding  for  subsections  id;  tarrioira  i  -nmr'  ^  mrr^^ 
spending  plan.       "  ~ 

Would  this  concept  concern  vou  as  weil  ? 

Mr.  Benxzit.  >o.  I  would  a:rree  wrti  vot^  jOTiniirx  :s  mnr^ 
having  ^dins:  go  m  in  a  s^ieril  scrt  of  ^ir  azji  iinrcizr  rb;-  Snrr^^ 
wiIL  in  their  wisdom,  see  a  portion  af  :iiac  jr^  ^^c  Trxntdimil  fon.-niTjrm! 

If  there  is  a  clear  incenc  m  die  la-v  :::]Iic  sitT^  in:ai5T  sboujc 
be  used  for  vocational  cduc:ic;on,  cov-.uusi--^  wxi.ii  fuiri  5t^i  xij, 
priorities  would  be  somewhat  diifersnc  m  riau  bjr:aii  iiiSirnrr  tuL  I 
think  there  should  be  some  dexibiliry  ^aejre.  "    ^*  " 

'^ly^J^TZiGZR.  Do  you  airree  wiri  Dr.  rnx:;:fl2s  :iac 
tablish  a  new  category  for  vocational  itudamnj.  ixjorc^tniat. 'joj- 
placement? 

Mr.^  Bennttt.  I  haven't,  rran^iy,  riouein  x  -iu-jiuri  is  a  ^nc^.^r.rx 
I  don't  think  there  ii^  any  doubt  >i  ±e  aeec  nx:  r»r/?%n:r^s  ii^  ik 
pressed  this  morning.  I  *ness  I  wonld  iesicir^  x'  i^isw^fc  xi^  aui'^.^T 
because  I  just  haven't  thought  it  zhy}ii:rh  ±^  ^£i».a:£a  :J  hur^v  vii£?rf 
I  would  stand  on  it.  The  aeeu  is  ob v-:oiisiy  ^her^, 

Mr.  Steiger.  It  looks  as  thou:rli  wa  v^^^  juth  i  :a:t::i.'*f  ^  :rxmziTro'- 
the  discussions  we  began  3  years  air.\  I  im  ieciicii  r^*  ^ 
and  It  IS  truly  a  pleasure  to  have  yr^u  w:ni  is  x-caTi 

Dr.  Bottoms,  if  you  might  bear  with  3ie.  !  ia^^  x  litrJirms:  nurs^ 
tion  or  two.  I  must  admit  I  am  a  bit  jcniusBc  rv       csciranx  vi%h 
have  drawn  between  career  editcacion  is  i  :oxic\fcc  iac  Trnnr  riii- 
gorization  witLdn  vocational  ecucaccn  :i  TwiiLcn.L  ri^oio^-^/ 
ploration  and  placement.  * 

Would  you  help  me  to  clarif-r  riac  :i5sue  _:  ~:a  -^^-^  x  lify*^- 
clarification?  ' 

Dr.  Bo  jro3is.  Congrejsman.  cne  cf  :iie  ijninuciifs  3t  Tifrm?  -s^il: 
question  is  deciding,  when  you  isk  :he  r:est:irc  n.  ricTis  rif 
education,  how  to  respond  in  curms  :i  -^e  itfdn_£:»:ns  liii:^  si^iiL'Tr 
have  emerged. 

What  I  am  addressing  hen;  is  :hac  vc«:acj:naJ  i^inrxcjm  jiis 
that  aspect  cf  education 'rhac  has  been  x'nc*imec  -vxa  tijf  Tir£mirJr»ni 
of  individuals  for  their  life's  w»:rk.  Alcng  w.cii         ^r:^,^izj:aiC  ^c:?- 
cation  has  historically  been  Jon«:emed  w:cii  2ei:?ia:r  ^♦'^^jruti^rr 
consider,  learn  about  and  mai^  decisions  iciMn  t^aa'-^f"?  vrrt 

So.  in  the  conrext  here  we  have  had  n  "ij?  .-jimEr^  Jn^rrr^'^tlrr  t 
vocational  guidance  emphasis.  I •  :s  a  very  :Ic  xa^t^cr^      biTO  jx-^^f 
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at  it  in  terms  of  priorities  on  several  occasionB.  Thoits  has  never  reaily 
a  systematic  effort  to  implement  the  concept.  •     •     i  •  i 

Probably  we  are  at  a  time  in  the  development  of  our  society  in  which 
there  are  several  needs  to  help  individuals  identif  v  with  the  world  of 
work.  Manv  youth,  particularly  those  in  our  urban  centers,  do  not 
have  contact  with  adult  workers  that  is  needed  for  them  to  begin  to 
sec  themselves  in  an  adult  work  role. 

What  I  am  talkinp:  about  here  is,  in  part,  a  part  of  the  concept  of 
career  education  that  is  talked  about  across  the  country.  Here  I  am 
concerned  witli  that  kind  of  organized  effort  in  the  schools,  particu- 
larly beginning  around  grade  .seven,  that  is  de.signed  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual student  begin  to  look  at  his  abilities.  intcrest.s,  and  values,  in 
order  to  relate  these  to  a  variety  of  adult  work  roles.  Thus,  they  will 
begin  to  see  how  that  avenue,  through  the  school  system,  relates  to 
manv  different  work  roles. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  potential  dropout,  the  non-college- 
bound  youngsters,  often  cannot  sec  avenues  through  the  schools  to 
the  next  .step.  Even  with  many  community  college  youngsters,  college 
is  an  end  rather  than  a  means' for  some  tentative  goal. 

I  contend  that  probably  in  terms  of  choosing  the  kinds  of  objectives 
I  am  talking  about,  thev  are  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  teaching 
math  and  communication  .skills.  It  is  now  time  to  look  at  how  we  build 
into  the  curriculum  a  mechanism  in  which  we  bring  youngsters  into 
contact  with  the  adult  world,  with  adult  workers.  Certainly,  the  con- 
cepts I  am  talking  about  are  a  part  of  the  career  education  movement. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  concepts  arc  important.  As 
youngsters  in  junior  high  schools  look  at  the  alternatives  available,  it 
has  l)een  mv  experience  that  as  they  demand  a  different  kind  of  cur- 
riculum in  the  secondary  schools,  local  communities  begm  to  expand 
their  vocational  programs.  .     ,   ^      ^         ^        t  i 

This  is  certainly  tied  to  the  vocational  effort.  I  am  not  sure  1  have 
completely  addressed  vour  question.  I  will  be  glad  to  go  further. 

Mr  Stetoto.  As  you  know,  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  107-2,  we  provide  a  title  which  was  designated,  I  believe,  Oc- 
cnpntional  Education."  Are  you  sayincr,  in  effect,  that  as  we  liegin  to 
consider  new  legislation  we  ought  to  tie  together  more  precisely  occu- 
pational, career  and  vocational  education?  .  •  ^  *  *  1 

Al^o,  are  you  saying  that  guidance  and  exploration  are,  in  f  act,  tools 
desimied  to  help  explore  the  world  of  work  without  specincally  tying 

a  child  to  a  job?  .  .  ,  ii  • 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Let  me  ]ust  say  m  my  own  mind  we  are  talking  about 
what  the  vocational  legislation  did  in  the  several  aspects  of  career 
development.  Now  one  part  of  an  individual's  career  development  is 

acquiring  job  skills.  ,    ,    .  i  •        ^t.  ^  i. 

AnoHier  part  of  that  is  learning  enough  about  himself  that  he  can 
be^in  to  make  some  tentative  career  choices  and  to  implenr.ent  those 
choices.  As  I  view  vocational  guidance,  exploration  and  placement,  it 
is  to  address  these  career  tasks.  ^  ^t. .      ,       j  x 

Mr.  Steioer.  Would  it  also  be  fair  to  assume  that  this  task  need  not 
l)e  tied  directly  to  vocational  education?  Your  job  as  director  of  the 
division  of  program  and  staff  development  of  the  Georgia  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  an  appropriate  vehicle,  is  it  not,  to  pursue 
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that  concept  without  neoeflsarily  tying  it  directly  to  the  vocational 
education  division  of  the  Department  of  Education! 

Dr.  BOTIO1C0.  I  have  an  unusual  kind  of  job  in  which  I  report  to 
two  boeses;  the  associate  superintendent  for  vocational  education  and 
the  assistant  superintendent  for  instruction.  My  division  was  set  up  to 
bridge  these  two. 

My  experiences  have  over  the  past  14  years  ^ven  me  some  insight  in 
the  area.  I  was  trained  as  a  general  educator.  I  worked  for  12  years  in 
vocational  education.  If  we  are  serious  about  getting  this  kind  of  career 
development  thnist  in  our  ^ucational  sjrstem,  the  leadership  will  have 
to  come  from  vocational  education.  It  will  not  come  from  general 
education.  That  is  my  experience  and  it  probably  reflects  mv  biases,  but 
that  is  one  man's  opinion. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  cannot  disagree  with  you  on  that  point.  I  must  admit 
I  have  generally  found  that  educators  who  do  not  have  an  understand- 
ing of  and  a  sensitivity  to  the  world  of  work  in  vocational  education 
Iiave  done,  by  and  large,  a  comparatively  poor  job  m  giving  attention 
to  that  necessary  aspect  of  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Newon.  On  page  3  of  your  statement  you  address  the  need  for 
new  vocational  education  legislation  and  say  that  we  mi^ht,  and  I 
quote,  "enable  all  State  boards  for  vocational  education  to  initiate  and 
conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  planning  for  all  program  serv- 
ices autliorized  under  the  new  legislation." 

Then  you  go  on  to  say  you  would  hope  that  a  planning  group  for 
vocat  iial  education  assured  of  3-year  financial  support,  would  facili- 
tate the  advancement  of  growth,  quality  and  effectiveness  in  vocational 
education. 

Arc  we  deficient  in  the  existing  1963  act  as  amended  bv  the  196S 
amendments  in  this  regard,  and  if  so,  specifically  how  ? 

Mr.  Nklsov.  I  think  the  1D63  act  and  the*  amendments  could  bo 
strengthened  considerably  regarding  what  I  call  a  prioritv  ihrust 
for  plannin|j  in  much  more  detail  in  the  act  an  J  in  the  rules  and  r^<>u- 
lat  ions*  It  delineates  very  specifically  what  should  be  in  a  State  pTan 
for  vocational  education. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is,' in  essence,  a  planiiino:  document  which 
IS,  in  fact,  used  as  a  basis  for  planning  pro*rrams  of  vocational  eiluax- 
tion  in  a  State,  in  my  judirmer.t.  i^qnestionaMt?. 

Whetlior  this  bo*the  fanlt  of  tiic  le^ishition.  the  fault  of  the  rules 
antl  rogulations,  or  the  fault  of  the  way  State  plans  of  vocational 
education  are  developed,  I  tliink  is  open  for  dialog  and  discuision. 

However,  my  prcniise  is  that  a  planninij  thrust  is  needed  in  county. 
State,  and  local  educational  planning.  The  planning  that  takes  place 
witliiii  tl)e  State,  and  hopefully,  the  plannin<r  that  takes  place  within 
the  individual  school  district  will  find  its  wav  up  throuijh  the  countv 
or  intermediate  level  into  tiie  State  level  and  then,  in  fact.  Ije  a  part 
of  ii  comprehensive  plan  for  vocational  education  in  tliat  State. 

I  don't  think  that  those  kinds  of  details,  at  least  in  the  wordins^ 
under  the  area  of  a  plan  for  a  local  edncational  ^vstenu  are  speikd 
out  in  that  detail. 

Mr.  S'rnitJER.  As  you  know,  the  196^<  amendments  in  so<*tion  12C  sub- 
section (4)  of  the  State  planning  section  sot<  forth  a  louir-ran::?  plan, 
or  where  appropriate,  a  supplement  to  our  revision  of  a  previously 
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submitted  long-range  plan  for  vocational  education  in  the  State,  which 
program  plan  has  oecn  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  SUte  ad- 
visory council,  extends  over  3  years,  etcetera.  .      .  ji 

Is  kyour  judgment  that  this  language  is  not  sufficient  m  terms  of 
<he  specific  guidance  required  for  that  purpose?        . ,     .  , 

Mr.  Nelson--  I  suggest  it  be  strengthened  with  an  identity  perhaps 
within  the  general  provisions  of  the  act,  tliat  tliere,  in  fact,  be  an 
identified  funding  for  the  planning  activity.  In  many  cases,  and  this 
was  discussed  yesterdav,  tlie  State  plan  for  vocational  education  is 
construed  as  a  legal  document  for  the  receipt  of  vocational  education 

I  tliink  it  was  the  intent  of  the  amendment  to  make  it  more  than  a 
le^ml  document  to  receive  Federal  funds.  And,  section  (2)  of  the  State 
plan  was  an  attempt  for  States  to  identify  goals  and  objectives  wliich 
thev  could  then  be  accountable  for.  . 

But  I  must  sav,  as  fur  as  the  State  of  California  is  concerned,  we 
have  not  reached  that  level  with  our  State  plan  and  we  are  trying  to 
jro  further  and  l)eyond  by  implementing  this  planning  system  within 
the  State  that  1  liavo  outlined  in  tlie  matcriah  ^ 

Mr.  Stkiokk.  1\\  prefer  not  to  go  into  it  at  this  time  because  1  have 
not  had  the  time  to  review  it  carefully.  However,  I  believe  y(ju  arc 
aK^olutelv  correct.  I  think  the  (  onci'ess  intended  the  State  plan  to  be 
a  document  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  planning  meclianism 
within  that  State. 

Perhaps  our  problem  at  this  point  is  the  same  one  as  the  1.5  percent 
in  which  the  Office  of  Education  is  approving  plans  which  clearly  (lo 
not  meet  the  criteria  of  the  law.  And,  if  so,  maybe  we  are  subverting 
what  was  intended,  by  virtue  of  what  the  Office  of  Education  is  not 
doing  rather  than  what  it  .should  be  doing. 

If  that  be  the  case,  then  I  believe  the  committee  has  a  responsibility 
to  pursue  this  matter.  I'd  be  especially  grateful  if  you  would  be  will- 
ing, when  time  permits,  to  send  the  committee  an  analysis  of  exactly 
what  you  think  we  can  do  to  make  this  more  meaningful  m  terms  of 

^  Mr.  N^LSov.  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  do  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Steiokr.  I  would  be  grateful  for  that.  I  believe  all  of  us  on  tM 
committee  would  be  grateful.  ^  ^ 

One  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  been  very  patient. 
Could  each  of  you  on  the  panel,  to  the  extent  that  you  can,  give  the 
committee  vour  evaluation  of  the  relationship  between  vocatimial  edu- 
cation witiiin  each  of  your  States  and  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act?  .  ^  n  v^T,  •  xl.  iT  * 
hits  happened  since  CETA  went  into  effect?  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  5-percent  money  that  5s  provided  for  vocational  education! 
Perhaps  Carl  Perkins  asked  this  question  already,  and  it  so,  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  Bottoms.  I  reallvhave  no  comments.  ' 

Mr.  Nelsok.  I  woufd  like  to  make  many  comments  about?  this  and 
time  does  not  permit.  I  happen  to  have  the  responsibility  within  the 
department  of  education  for  the  MDTA  program  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Comprehenmve  Employment  and  Training  A^i  section 
112,  that  provides  the  money  for  needed  vocational  education  sepricea* 
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I  tiiink  perhaps  this  responsibility  has  further  biased  my  opinion 
and  periiaps  it  is  an  unreasonable  request  that  a  national  priority 
be  on  planning  for  vocational  education*  As  I  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
execubve  board  of  the  mayor's  committee  for  planning  in  San  Diego, 
which  is  the  prime  sponsor  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Diego,  and 
see  this  juggling  gomg  on  within  that  planning  committee  as  they 
are  trymc  to  implement  CETA  involvmg  the  various  educational 
agencieSi  both  public  and  private,  involving  the  various  interested 
groups  who  have  been  funded  directly  from  Washington  through 
various  Federal  sources,  the  need  for  planning  becomes  so  apparent. 

California  is  most  concerned  about  the  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  CETA  as  regarding  the  use  of  the  5-percent  money  for 
needed  vocational  education  services. 

It  was  auite  evident  to  us  the  intent  of  Congress  by  the  words  that 
these  funds  were  to  be  expended  only  for  "needed  vocational  educa- 
tional services."  Yet,  the  June  4  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  indicated  and  made  it  permissible,  as  we  understand, 
that  these  funds  for  "needed  vocational  education  services"  could  be 
i  n^*de  available  for  the  payment  of  allowances  to  clients  of  CETA. 
we  have  felt  so  strongly  about  this  in  the  State  of  California  that 
the  State  board  of  education  has  adopted,  as  far  as  the  use  of  the 
S^rcent  money,  that  the  funds  shall  be  used  for  educational  services- 
educational  programs,  and  educational  activities. 

We  have  got  a  lot  to  learn  about  CETA  and  its  implementation.  I 
think  It  IS  a  planning  relationship  between  the  leadership  primarily  in 
vocational  education  \vorking  with  elected  officials  in  pnme  sponsor 
areas.  ^ 

That  is  my  comment  regarding  C^TA* 

Dr.  Stevenson.  We  have  been  working  with  a  number  of  cities  on 
planning  their  objectives  as  they  relate  to  the  educational  programs 
and  fortunately,  we  do  have  fairly  close  connections  with  those  cities 
and  the  power  structures  in  those  cities,  so  it  has  been  very  fortttnito 
in  that  we  have  been  able  to  at  least  consult  with  thoee  people  as  they 
plan  their  programs  relating  to  CETA. 

But,  it  is  a  new  kind  ot  experience  for  us,  one  wliich  is  probably 
going  to  be  veiy  good  for  us  to  work  with  new  kinds  of  identities 
and  to  try  to  onent  them  to  where  their  needs  really  are. 

I  guess  we  now  have  become  recogiuzed  as  the  agency  that  can  do 
skill  training  for  occupations  in  Okkhoma.  It  took  some  people  a 
while  to  even  come  around  to  that  conclusion,  but  I  . think  it  is  mter- 
esting  and  probably  is  going  to  be  educational  too. 

Mr.  Rakkt.  I  don*t  know  whether  I  have  any  definite  conclusions 
yet  or  not.  I  want  to  wait  and  see  how  this  thing  is  going  to  work.  Of 
course,  I  feel  voce^tional  education  should  be  given  tiiis  resoonsibility 
entireW  and  maybe  we  shouldn't. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  rather  wait  and  see  just  how  it 
is  going  to  come  out  on  this. 

Mr.  BsNNRT.  In  Des  Moines  we  have,  for  the  last  3  years,  operated 
the  only  skill  center  in  the  State.  The  relationship,  odier  than  clumging 
the  prime  sponsors,  we  anticipate  will  remain  somewhat  the  same. 

Our  prime  sponsor  now  covers  an  eiaiit-county  area  in  central  Iowa 
as  opposed  to  working  with  the  entire  State  as  we  did  previously  with 
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tlio  full-time  55kill  ceiit(M-,  I  think  there  are  some  obvious  problems  re- 
lated perhaps  to  just  having  the  new  procedure  to  follow  and.  as  of 
tills  moment,  we  still  don't  have  a  contiact  but  tomorrow  niornin:^  at 
11  o'clock  wc  will  be  moving  very  quickly  to  get  this  done  because  our 
cnrit»nt  cent  met  expires  on  bepteiiilxjr  30. 

I  think  it  is  more  just  a  matter  of  workinjr  out  our  planiiii^jr  nu'^ha- 
nisni  witliin  the  area.  It  is  working  out  very  well,  and  has  lor  several 
years, 

Dr,  Baiu-ow,  Mr,  Kelson  has  spoken  for  California,  Con^^'ressman, 
I^t  me  say  only  in  addition  that  the  two  of  us  workin^?  very  closely 
together  and  knowiii<»  full  well  that  prime  sponsors  are  going  to  have 
educational  problems  as  they  have  developed,  the  unit  known  as  the 
CETA  educational  services  center,  which  will  stand  ready  to  help 

firime  si>onsors  with  educational  problems  is  so  new  that  we  scarcely 
lavo  a  history, 

I  can't  report  very  much,  but  we  do  know  that  prime  sponsors  need 
to  have  some  opportunity,  some  place  that  will  consider  their  educa- 
tion problems  and  we  will  simply  do  that, 

Mr.  Steioer,  Through  the  university  of  California  ? 

Dr.  Barlow,  It  happens  to  be  located  at  UCLA  at  the  moment,  but 
it  is  statewide  in  its  operation, 

Mr,  Steiger,  It  is  fascinating, 

Dr,  Barix)w,  It  certainly  is.  We  are  excited    ^ut  it  ^ 
Mr.  Steiger,  Again,  if  it  wouldn't  be  an^ii*i>o«ition^  could  you  give 

the  committee  a  progress  rewxrt^  ?P«lt  point! 
Dr,  Barijow,  We  will  send  aVcpofrWrfyour  <:o;nmrttcei 
Mr,  Steiger.  I  think  that  .wouVihii  very  h^If^jhil:  ' 
Thank  you,  Mr,  Chainnan.Aj*^  * 
Chairman  Perkins.  Any  further  questions? 
Let  me  compliment  the  entire  panel  for  your  appearance  liere  today, 

Yoa  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  committee  and  I  think  we  liave 

begun  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  bill  that  we  expect  to  report  next  year 

which  will  unprove  vocational  education  as  a  whole. 
Again,  let  me  thank  you  all.  I  appreciate  JOur  arr^rance. 
The  committee  will  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Cnair, 
[Whereupon,  at  11:35  a,m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 

the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


TUESDAY,  ATTGTTST  13,  1974 

HorsK  OF  Representatives, 
Gekekal  Subcommittee  ok  EorcATioN  of  the 

Committee  ok  Edccatiox  akd  Ix\rok, 

Wasliington^  B.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2l75, 
Ravbum  House  Office  Buildin<r,  Washinfrtou,  D.C.,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Fer- 
kins  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiclinjr.  rv-    -r.ii  a 

Present :  Representatives  Perkins,  Meeds,  Lehman,  Quie,  Bell,  and 
Steiffer, 

Staff  present :  Jack  Jennins^s,  counsel:  EydieGaskins,  special  assist- 
ant: Toni  Painter,  staff  assistant  and  Charles  W.  Radcliffe,  mmonty 
counsel* 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  A  quorum  is 

^^I^t'^me  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  all  of  you  distinguished 
educators  of  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Sxiniov 
Colleges  before  the  committee.  We  hope  to  have  a  greatly  expanded 
vocational  education  program  nejct  year  and  we  need  your  cooperation 
and  support,  ,     _  _     . .    i  j 

With  me  here  is  one  of  the  distinguished  vocational  education  lead- 
ers in  the  U.S.  Congress,  Mr.  Lloyd  Meeds,  And,  we  have  testifying 
before  us  today,  one  of  his  good  f nends  from  the  State  of  Washington 
and  I  think  Mr.  Meeds  may  want  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  vou.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  join  the  chairman  in  welcoming  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges  before  the  committee  this  morning.  In  the  area  of  vocational, 
technical,  and  occupational  education.  It  seems  tu  me  that  yoti  gentle- 
men are  right  where  the  acliuu  is.  .  .     1     J  r 

All  of  our  indications  are  that  the  increase  m  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  is  occurring  predominantly  at  the  postsecondary  level, 
so  we  recognize  that  you  are  really  in  the  vortex.  We  appreciate  and,  I 
am  sure,  will  pay  great  heed  and  attention  in  shapinff  the  legislation  to 
your  testimony.*^  .        .  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce to  the  committee  my  friend  and  the  representative  in  this jrroup 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  Mr.  John  Mundt.  Actually,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Mundt  has  had  four  distinguished  careers,  two  of  them  se- 
quentially and  two  of  them  contemporaneously. 

(f^l5) 
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IIo  started  as  a  lawyer  and  was  in  a  successful  law  practice  in  New 
York  City.  He  then  served  as  a  vice  president  for  one  of  our  major 
cement  companies  in  the  United  States  and  lived  in  Latin  America  for 
some  time  in  that  role,  returning  to  become  director  of  our  community 
college  board  in  the  State  of  Washington.  At  the  same  time— and  these 
arc  the  two,  educator  and  statesman,  which  are  the  contemporaneous 
careei-s— he  is  presently  serving  as  {^resident  of  our  community  college 
board  and  as  Ambassador  representing  the  United  States  on  the  Inte 
oceanic  Canal  Negotiation  Board  in  the  Panama  Canal  negotiations. 

So  we  have  lawyer,  business  executive,  educator,  diplomat,  ambassa- 
dor and  we  are  very  pioud  of  John  Mundt  out  our  way. 

John,  good  to  see  you  here. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Our  fii-st  witness  is  Dr.  Peter  Masiko,  president  of  Miami-Dade 
CoMnty  Community  College,  Miami,  Fla,  and  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges. 

Perhaps  we  should  hear  the  entire  panel  before  we  ask  questions. 
Is  that  OK  with  you? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PETER  MASIKO,  PRESIDENT,  MIAMI  DADE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE;  AND  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS* 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Dr.  M.vsiKO.  We  are  prepared  to  proceed  on  that  basis. 
Chairman  Perkixs.  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Masiko. 
Dr.  Masiko.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Peter  Masiko, 
president  of  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges.  With  me  are  distinguished  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity and  junior  college  movement  who  will  participate  in  uur 
presentation.  I  will  list  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  make 
their  presentation :  Dr.  J.  Harry  Smith,  on  my  extreme  right  here,  is 
president  of  Essex  County,  N.J.,  Community  College  and  next  on  my 
immediate  right  is  Dr.  John  F.  Grede.  vice  chancellor,  career  and  man- 
power programs,  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Occupational  Education,  and  he  will  be  followed  by 
the  man  on  my  left,  Sir.  Dale  Ensign,  vice  president  of  the  Husky  Oil 
Co.,  foifimer  president  of  the  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees  and  former  chairman  of  the  Wyoming  Advisory  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  presently  a  uicmber  of  the  AAC  JC  Board  of 
Directors.  The  final  man,  on  the  extreme  left,  the  man  just  introduced, 
the  distinguished  Ambassador,  John  Mundt,  who  is  director  of  the 
Washington  State  Board  for  Community  College  Education. 

We  welcome  the  opportimity  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee 
and  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  Before  proceeding  I  want  to  com- 
pliment you  for  holding  hearings  as  well  outside  Washington.  We 
believe  this  can  be  helpful  in  your  deliberations. 

With  your  permission  we  will  enter  our  statements  in  the  record. 
I  will  then  make  a  brief  oral  presentation  summarizing  our  concerns 
and  recommendations,  emphai^izing  a  few  major  considerations.  The 
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<»thor  panel  iiionilxM  -^  \m11  briefly  coniment  on  specific  aroas  of  concern. 

Before  presentin<r  our  observations,  coticoms.  nnd  recomniondations, 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  strong  interest  our  asbociation  has  in  • 
\  ocalional  education. 

BACKGKOLND 

The  American  Association  of  Coninnuiity  and  Jiniior  Colleges  rep- 
resents over  S>r)0  communitv,  junior,  and  technical  colle^res  throu;2:hout 
the  Nation.  Approxiniatolv  1.140  coninninity  colle<res.  junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes  and  centers  offer  educational  training  to  over  ap- 
proximatelv  3  million  students.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  com- 
niumty  college  movement  has  been  the  most  rapidly  growing  major 
seirment  of  education  in  America.  .  ■  .  n 

In  1073,  44  percent  of  all  community  college  students  initialiy  en- 
rolled in  occupational  education  projrnuns.  This  percentage  contrasts 
significantly  vvith  the  mere  13  percent  who  were  enrolled  in  simdar 
programs  in  1965,  le«R  than  10  year^:  ago.  In  many  StateSr— Massa- 
ehu.-etts,  California.  Xew  York.  lillinois,  to  name  a  few— at  least  half 
of  all  initial  enrollments  in  1973  were  in  occupational  programs.  Stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  hundreds  of  different  occupational  education 
programs,  ranging  from  short  term  skill  training  programs  to  sophis- 
ticated associate  degree  programs  in  ne^v  technologies  and  the  hoalth 
sciences.  Special  counseling  services,  learning  laboratories,  develop- 
mental programs  and  coopeiative  relations  with  business  and  industry 
Support  these  programs.  .  .  .  ^      i  .  i 

Dr.  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr..  president  of  AACJC,  has  commented 
recently  on  future  directions  for  community  colleges  in  his  publica- 
tion -After  the  Boom— What  Now  for  the  Commimity  Colleges  (  lie 
calls  upon  community  colleges  to  be  commnnity -based,  perfonnauce- 
oriented  institutions. 

lie  states: 

Target  population?  wUl  Include  a  large  proportion  of  personnel  not  previously 
found  in  postsecoudary  education.  These  will  Include  persons  who  have  been 
unable  to  continue  post^hlgh  school  education :  Adults  unemployed  or  In  jobs 
that  are  obsolete,  the  hard  core  unemployed,  women  in  the  community  including 
voun-  mothers  with  children  at  home,  senior  citizens.  The  effects  of  serving 
these  populations  wlU  Include  a  rising:  age  level,  higher  proportion  of  students 
from  lower  socioeconomic  levels  and  larger  numbers  of  '^part-time  students. 

A^  Dr.  Gleazer's  statement  indicate.s,  community  colleges  are 
strei  irthening  their  resolve  to  serve  community  needs  through  analyz- 
in'*-  the.^e  needs  and  providing  programs  Mhich  effectively  meet  needs 
so'^identified.  As  a  result,  the  scope  of  community  college  programs 
and  services  is  increasindv  expanding  beyond  the  traditional  group 
of  voting  people  just  out  of  high  schooi  to  include  the  entire 
communitv.  ,     .  .i  i. 

Xot  at  all  parenthetically  I  w  ould  like  to  offer  the  view  tliat  the  post- 
secondary  level  of  vocational  education  has  increase<l  in  importance 
since  19G8  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  Among  the  reasons  for 
this  may  be  cited  the  declining  birthrate,  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  population  under  the  age  of  18,  the  increasing 
number  of  occupational  changes  in  an  individual's  lifetime,  the  oc- 
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cupat'onul  ueods  of  yonn^ror  retired  persons  and  vi^roions  older  citi- 
zens, and  the  nnnik^r  of  achilt  wonjen  onterinjr  the  hiI)or  foivo. 

Additionally,  a  unmber  of  Federal  and  State  re^rulations  have  <r\vvn 
impetus  to  file  need  for  post  secondary,  a<hdt  level,  occupationsil  t'l-uiii- 
\n<r.  Fa^toiv  sneh  as  the  increase  in  the  niininunn  rnte  and  cov- 
i'vvriy.  niininnun  a;rc  for  liceTisnre  in  rertain  (hv(ii)uti()ns  and  the  re<'- 
ijlalions  under  the  Oreujmtional  Safety  and  Health  Act.  to  naine'li 
iv\\\  f:\yov  the  hirinsr  of  athiU  worl:ei*s, 

AnothiM'  point  to  hear  in  mind  is  tlint  trninin^r  hovond  hi«rh  seliool 
IS  needed  for  an  ever-inrreasin^r  pereeitfaire  of  availuMe  johsfnot  onlv 
to  qjjahfy  for  work  at  an  entry-lovel.  hnt.  as  importantlv.  for  joh 
niohihty  as  well  as  upjrradiuir  and  promoti()\al  opportunit'ies  witlnn 
a  :riven  o^vnpation. 

(  ompand  with  single-purpose  post^vouvhirv  vocational  <rhools  the 
conmnnnfy  ;-.)!lr.ires  oiler  th.eir  students  tlie  eonibiiiation  of  traiuin^r 
and  rre.iit  which  promote  ethieationa!  and  job  ujobilitv,  Tims  train" 
n;ir  nndertalven  at  one  sta^re  in  a  worker's  life  ran  be  built  upon  for 
inrt her  trainin^r  or  education.  inereasin|:r  lus  options  in  career 
development. 

Such  training:  options  can  inchide  sliort-tenn  profrrams  for  entrv 
into  specilip  occupations,  to  wliich  further  traininr;  ran  he  added  at  a 
later  time.  The  options  can  also  include  paraprotessional  trainin<r  in 
critical  service  industries,  technolop:ies  and  other  areas  of  national  pri- 
ority, which  provide  the  student  with  baek^^round  for  baccalaui-eate 
(leirroe  work  if  this  should  later  be  deemed  appropriate. 

We  believe  community  colleges  have  been  and  will  increasingly  con- 
tinue to  be  conceded  and  aggressively  involved  in  responding' to  tlie 
occupational  education  needs  of  all  people  in  their  communities. 

a)MMENTS  ON-  IMPLKMKXTATIOX  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOX 
AMEXDMEXTS  OF  X9C8 

Tilo  American  Association  of  Communitv  and  Junior  Colleges  ainun 
commends  this  subcommittee  and  its  distinguished  chairman,  Con- 
gi-essman  Carl  Perkins,  for  the  very  significant  improvements  to  the 
\  ocational  Education  Act  of  1003  which  were  provided  in  the  amend- 
meuts  of  lOOa  Most  college  administrators  and  occupational  staff  peo- 
pic  have  welcomed  and  appreciated  the  substantial  advancements  made 
possible  by  Congress  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 

In  my  view  specific  improve'ments  have  included : 

Under  the  amendments,  communitv  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and 
technical  institutes  exprienced  improv  ements  in  the  flow  of  money  for 
the  occup-ticnal  rducation  preparation  of  persons  of  postsecondary 
<ige. 

Tlic  15-percout  set-aside  under  part  B  made  it  mandatory  to  spend 
at  least  a  mininium  proportion  of  VEA  Tunds  on  tliose  persons  no 
loiipr  of  hipli  scliool  age.  In  many  States  tliis  minimum  has  been  met 
aiui  exceeded. 

Tlie  Xational  Advi-sory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  "iven 
new  iesponsil)ilities  for  oversight  of  the  new  educational  provi.sion.s, 
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although  the  miuircd  unnuiil  report  on  overhips  and  duplication  has 
onlv  been  done  once.  ,      .     ,       ,       j     i     j  •  n 

State  plans  for  vocational  education  have  been  developed  m  all 
States  In  many  States  these  plans  have  reflected  more  adequately  the 
concerns  of  all  pei-sons  interested  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  voca- 
tional education  and  many  included  community  colleges. 

In  manv  States  the  State  advisory  councils  established  pursuant  to 
the  IOCS  ameiulments  inclaile  effect  representation  from  community 
eolle;res  and  other  postsecondary  institutions. 

It  should  be.  added  that  under  tlie  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1072  community  colleges  and  postsecondary  occupational  education 
have  received  new  recoiruition  as  important  components  in  the  total 
^ocational  education  delivery  system.  This  has  been  velcomed  by  the 
community  colleges  ind  is  strongly  supported  today. 

Finally,  we  have  Decn  plcasvxl  to  note  many  new  experiments  in  co- 
operative planning  and  projj:nuning  among  differout  types  of  insti- 
tutions concerned  svith  the  efficient  and  effective  development  of 
vocational  education  systems. 

i>roule:^i  aukas  axd  conxxkns 

Now,  having  said  these  thinjis,  I  now  turn  to  some  problem  areas  and 
con<H*rns.  Desi)ite  these  promishigdcveloninents,  several  problem  areas 
remain  wliich  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

I.  PROBLEM  ARKA  STATE  AD>!iyTSTR.\TION-  OF  POSTSECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  1968  amendments  established  minimum  set-asides  to  ^ive  needed 
einphasi?  to  postsecondary  occupational  education,  following  a  direct 
suggestion  of  tlie  National  Advisory  Council.  The  amendments  also 
created  State  advisory  councils  and  required  that  their  membere  m- 
clude  representatives  of  postsecondary  occupational  educi^hon.  Hear- 
ings  were  mandated  and  appeal  and  review  procedures  were 

established  • 

Further,  the  amendments  provided  other  mechanisms  to  improve 
State  planning  and  program  administration,  to  avoid  program  dupli- 
cation, and  promote  cooperation  and  stimulate  equitable  funding 

'''ffew  months  ago  AACJC  surveyed  State  directors  of  community 
colleges  on  experience  with  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in  their 
State.  These  comments  are  based  on  responses  from  35  States,  as  well 
as  a  great  variety  of  other  sources. 

SET-ASIDES 

While  the  1968  admendments  stipulated  that  not  leps  than  15  percent 
of  part  B  vocational  education  funds  must  be  usod  at  the  postsecondary 
level,  it  appears  tliat  in  many  States  the  15  percent  is  viewed  as  a 
niaximnin  rather  than  a  minimum,  and  in  10  States  less  than  15  percent 
has  been  directed  to  postsecondary  occupation  education. 
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According  to  Office  of  Education  reports  in  the  followin  2  States 
less  than  15  percent  went  to  the  postsecondary  level  in  1972 : 

Percent  Percent 

Alabama   14. 7  Ohio    14  7 

Alaska   12.2  Rhode  Island  "I"   n  o 

Connecticut  13.8  South  Carolina   "  11  4 

New  Hampshire  13. 0  Vermont    14  5 

New  Jersey  13. 3  Puerto  Rico   ll'o 

New  York  11.  e 

According  to  the  same  report,  in  the  following  States  postsecondary 
vocational  education  funds  range  between  15.0  percent  and  18.0 
percent :  ^ 

Percent  Percent 

Illinois  17.  6  Nevada   1«  o 

Indiana   15.4  Oklahoma    lo'o 

Maryland   15.2  Pennsylvania  ,.  .  Trft 

Missouri  18.0  West  Virginia  ..I  iac 

POSTSECONDARV  FUNDS  IN  OTHER  Tl'.  ES  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EPtTCATION 

ACT 

Since  the  set-aside  for  postsecondary  relates  only  to  part  B  funds, 
the  record  of  allocation  of  funds  from  other  parts  has  been  very 
spotty.  Alany  States  repc-zt  that  the  State  agency  will  not  allocate 
lunds  under  other  parts  to  postsecondary  education. 

According  to  reports  in  A^VCJC's  survey  of  State  directors,  the  av- 
eago  postsecondary  percentages  in  the  21  States  completing  this  part  of 
the  form  are :  i-      »  ^ 

Do,f  Ti  Percent  Percent 

^""^J  ^   20  Part  G   10 

O   15  Part  H  l..,:   7 

Part  D   7  sanau:  ..ped     13 

1  art  F.-_  7  Disadv.ita^ed  Ill:::::::::  it 

We  would  recommend  that  Congress  consider  using  set>asides  in  all 
parts  of  the  legislation  to  give  postsecondary  schools  equitable  access 
to  research  and  demonstration  and  the  other  special  purposes  of  the 
V  ocational  Education  Act. 

RESPONsrVENESS  OF  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AGENCY 

The  Vooational  Education  Act  requires  that  State  funds  be  ad- 
mi:;;stoied  through  a  '"sole  State  agency." 

In  our  sui  yey  we  found  that  six  States  have  arrangements  tluou.rl, 
which  a  postsecondaiy  agency  is  involved  in  the  administration  of 

^ff  «.;f  f.  M  ^'cJ  l''  '^'-  ^'I-^'"'  ^^""^'^  reporting  administration 

ichts  with^the  btate  vocational  cciication  agency  with  varying  rosi:!*- 
•'..even  omtes  reported  that  there  was  no  system,  formal  or  informal' 
for  coordination  between  the  State  vocational  education  agency  and 

he  State  communitpr  college  agency.  Twenty-two  States  reported  that 
i-olJnt^?7  some  '%stem»  of  coordination,  either  mandatory  or 

Such  variations  in  State  administration  help  explain  the  different 
postsecondary  experiences  in  the  States,  from  favo-able  to  extremely 

u  ,  J concern  is  with  those  situations  where  postsecondary 
schools  and/or  community  colleges  are  denied  their  rightful  access  to 
vocational  education  funds. 
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In  somi;  States  relationships  between  State  communitv  college 
Agencies  and  State  vocational  education  agencies  are  strained  or  non- 
existent, as  the  following  quote  will  indicate : 

Sole  State  agency  systems  are  fine  If  they  do  not  demonstrate  bias  toward  the 
secondary  sector.  We  are  still  viewed  by  the  area  vocational  school  administrators 
and  some  State  vocational  education  staff  as  upstarts.  There  is  an  adversary 
relationship  In  many  areas  of  the  State. 

In  our  survey  we  asked  the  State  dii'ectors  of  community  colleges 
if  they  or  individual  community  colleges  in  tlieir  States  participated 
in  vocational  education  planning.  We  found  tliat  in  11  States  com- 
munity college  personnel  do  not  participate.  Plans  are  developed  lor 
them  by  the  State  vocational  education  agency,  with  their  input  not 
invited,  or  in  some  Oases,  their  requests  for  participation  denied,  bix 
of  these  States  are  large  urban  States  with  active  community  college 
or  other  postsecondary  systems.  .  .     u  ^ 

In  other  States  there  is  the  pivolem  of  competition  between  area 
vocational  schools  and  commumtv  colleges,  fostering  duplication  and 
precluding  effective  student  articulation  between  institutions  and 
creating  gaps  in  services  to  persons  in  need  of  occupational  education. 

Our  full  statement  provides  some  detail  on  this  problem,  whicli  has 
the  result  in  some  States  of  blocking  community  colleges  from  access 
to  Federal  vocational  education  fiands  in  whole  or  m  part. 

As  we  see  it,  the  basic  problem  in  many  States  seems  to  rest  with 
attitudes  in  the  State  vocational  education  agencies  whose  leaders  pri- 
mary experience  and  outlook  is  in  secondary  level  vocatioPfli 

An  oSober  1973  newsletter  f  n)m  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion states  the  problem  very  succinctly : 

Althouch  vocational  education  is  for  all  people,  it  has  been  too  often  indentified 
as  a  pSm  pS^^    for  preparing  secondary  school  level  students  for  entry 

WiSthT^ulaition  system  there  are  conflicts,  inistrusts  and  power  struggles 
between  second  and  higher  educaUon  InstltuUons.  Congress  should  address  itself 
to  this  problem.  * 

Some  of  our  survox  respondents  gave  unsolicited  comments  about 
another  problem  they  experience  .with  their  vocational  education 
agencies,  that  of  excessive  regulation  of  their  activities.  One  com- 
mentator  says: 

Tlie  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  •  •  •  P''^,"^^^,^^^ 
nt^ximately  eight  cents  on  the  dollar  in  categorical  aid.  then  attempts  to  dictate 
thTswndKf^^^^  dollar  through  prescribing  all  manner  of  standards 

J^rtSllll^reQUi  and  the  like,  with  the  effect  that  the  categorical 

tall  wags  the  institutional  dog.  n       t>  ^ 

\nother  oondurlc?,  "Those  funds  should  be  jriven  to  the  State  13oard 
of  Community  Colleges  for  distribution  and  control. 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  mandates  that  these  councils  have  at 
least  one  representative  from  postsecondary  education,  including  com- 
munity colleges,  and  according  to  our^irvey  ^^"^^^^^ 
have  one  or  more  such  representative.  However,  many-lO  from  our 
survey-estates  do  not  believe  that  community  college  views  are 
adequately  represented  on  the  councils. 


Another  problem  soems  to  be  with  tho  effectiveness  of  the  State  ad- 
visory councils.  In  our  survey  13  State  directors  declared  that  they 
rc<rarcled  the  councils  as  ineltective  in  general  or  particularly  as  to 
their  responsiveness  to  post-secondai'y  occupational  education  con- 
cerns. We  would  rocomnuMid  that  the  Congress  require  that  more  tliaa 
one  rejnV'sintntiA'e  from  community  college  [)Ostsecoudary  occupational 
education  sit  on  each  State  advisory  council. 

.vri*EAL  .VXD  KKVIEW  PROCEDURES 

^  Our  i^urvey  respondents  i*epoi*tod  little  involvonieiit  with  appeals  of 
State  plans,  but  we  belicA  e  that  an  effective  appeal  procedure  should 
be  provided  in  the  legislation. 

The  public  hearings  on  State  plans  which  were  mandated  by  the 
10(»S  anuMuhnents  are  unfortunately  rather  ineffective,  it  would  appear 
from  our  survey  reports.  Many  viewed  them  as  "rubberstamp**  exer- 
cises which  had  little  impact  on  the  State  plan.  Others  believed  that 
the  po-tseeondary  spokesmen  have  no  impact  at  the  heal  ings  and  are 
not  able  to  influence  tlie  State  plan. 

ir.  PROIU.Kir  .VREA  :  REI.EV.VKT  ^•OCATrO^^VL  EDrCATrON"  EMPHASIS 

This  area  of  conceiMi  relates  to  the  appropriateness  of  funding  pri- 
orities in  terms  of  tomori-ow's  employment  needs.  The  Vocational 
Education  .Vet  of  lOGIi  and  the  1068  ainendnients  significantly 
broadened  the  traditional  agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  and  home 
economics  eini)hasis  of  earlier  vocational  education  legislation,  es- 
tablishing new  priorities  which  emphasized  contemporary  and  future 
job  demands  and  training  needs. 

Hoivevei,  it  appears  to  us  that  certain  new  priorities  need  to  be  es- 
tablished while  other  priorities  need  reemphasis.  Let  me  illustiate 
our  concern: 

1.  The  need  for  vocational  education  and  guidance  for  older  citizens 
has  frequently  gone  unrecognized.  The  mid-career  unemployed  and 
underemployed  and  early  retirees  are  two  prominent  examples. 

2.  Many  newer,  high-demand  occupational  groups,  for  example, 
health-related,  service-related  and  newer  technologies,  have  received 
inadequate  funding  emphasis. 

.3.  1  he  funding  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
has  been  too  low  in  many  States. 

4.  Staff  of  many  State  vocational  education  agencies  remains 
heavily  oriented  toward  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden 
emphases. 

We  need  to  insure  that  future  fimding  allocations  reflect  employ* 
ment  (V  rjauds  of  the  future,  rather  than  the  past. 

nr.  PROBr.EM  area:  adequate  prograbi  guidance 

We  would  call  the  committee^s  attention  to  our  concern  that  ade- 
quate program  planning  and  development  guidance  be  available  to 
teachers  and  planners  at  postsecondary  institutions. 

In  this  area  we  would  point  to  two  problems.  First,  tlie  State 
agencies  are  rarely  able  to  give  program  guidance  relating  to  occupa- 
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tional  programs  which  hav«  i  sc^ctSc  poscsmriiiiArr  rx-i:^  siiri  iss 

ancTtransportatioa  since  their  per^cczel  j?ii:tiri^7  '.m:^  ixr*5jrn5%*  il 
pc^tseconaarv  occupational  eCTieacicu. 

Second,  atfectins:  ail  levels  of  vc*-ac:cniu  iclc  ^wcrucirmil^  fcraa?- 
tion  is  the  dificulcy  of  ^cting  i^iiucsc  Ji.f,^md«zi:ii  f:ir  -ra^ 
vocational  education  decisionmakng. 

We  are  concerned  abouc  che  admi:i::?cra*iajEL  cf  TOsCs^vi^itrj 
padonal  education  programi?  ac  che  F^ceril 

A  substantial  rwrsamzacion  of  tie  rosCSicgncajrj  .xc-Lpi^DrciiI  ^Pli- 
cation delivery  system  had  been  ?ix^m-sec  inoic  lie  luiur^j^Dnx 
Aniendmenr'?  of  IdrL  We  had  ancci^aciid.  zh^iu  -v^rtLji  rjssiii  ir  ii 
more  eqiutable  represencac:cn  jf  c^^'fn.Tia^  -7  rji-.e^K  npsr^cs  iinnnr 
those  agencies  relating  to  postseo^ndary  cccupiccniil  i^a^racum*  T^iti 
law  created  new  stajf  positions  ^vhicii  -vciilc  rcwcTa^JTr  7^ 

correct  previous  imbalances. 

To  our  knowledge  only  two  pressenc  rr-^i?*?SLonitl  scai  mnniiiic?  ir 
the  entire  Otfice  of  Educacion  ha""  add  ictual  jc^^sss^unikl  ^xjiiiir- 
ience  in  community  collets  and  ;iese  i2e  iirtcc^^c  :^  "^f  r^inr 
raunity  college  unit  and  a  subadni:n:scr4cyr  ^  iiJi  r^ijrsi^  cd 
Occupationarand  Adult  Education,  ^ 

To  date  we  have  observed  btr.e  wj..cii  oas  r^en.  ^oMr^piic  T^r 
examples  illustrate  our  concerns:  ^      ^     .  . 

1.  As  of  August  1  the  BureAU  ox  Oo:a.Qasx»iniil  aiui  Aiuin  ii-runt- 
tion  has  appointed  two  professionals  :c  ^perurraca*  «».'sran2i£K  5j*v- 
ever*  despite  their  expertise,  which  w»i  m  210         w:si  t^t  irtipcy  35 
inferior,  neither  of  these  persons  has  had  prr:ieas*?nAl  ^s^^iCHiii:^ 
community  colleges. 

2*  USOE  s  community  college  miu  iescja;*  ois  rsasm  "UTgraiinCir 
and  the  professional  esteem  given  its  i:r«ct^c*  3»Lkrji  >£irm*.  iuis 
no  signincance  leverage  to  induenoe  iiriftrorii  rcsca»Kmni^ 
OGcapational  education.  It  has  no  prognm  bodg^  lanieray.  »ur;aifc£T 
no  staif  and  no  impact  on  occupatiocal  edm.'iiCLiat  ucv^run^.  wcbmirtL 
the  statute  creating  that  unit  states : 

Sec.  10i2(A)  Tlitre  i*  estabUaiwd,  la  tfie  Cift.'*  r£  Sfm-icuia.  £  Cuamrnxnlrr 
CoUeice  Unic  1  in  tius  secaoc  referred  :a  ja  "Cmr  ^rxjssl  ^ansL  ia*^  tiit 
respoa^ibUity  for  coordixxaninf  all  7r.^^raj)H  aainini45car~»i  3y  nt*  Cwinnl^iiiMr 
wbich  affect,  or  caa  benefit  ctjomitinit?  .-jUj^fej*  jurLmflTiy  fOscii  jxrijsmim  smixtvt 
under  this  Act,  ^.nd  the  Vocational  Mucunion  Av.t:  jif 

Needless  to  say,  this  obvious  riegtect  :n  idhertzir  ^  rcr^rsaEnf 
of  the  law  disturbs  those  of  'js  ^^ho  ir^  i  parr;  :t  rcfTTm^nurr 
leiC©  fjimily.  ^  ^  ^  *   . . 

In  viow^of  these  problem  areas  ind  ."vncems  "v^  ■v:iij£  ur<v  ii*  r^* 
offer  a  series  of  recommendations*  ▼iich*  :f  Jxcvc7«:j[rKi^  :a:  firxrj 
legislation,  will  go  a  long  way  coward  rsasciT^inir  "iuese  ^snss^ 

Dr.  Sm-th,  of  Essex  County  Commonitrr  Ccileg«.  r^zmzujm  ncr 
presentatit>n* 

Chairman  F^sxiys.  Very  well  Dr  Smjti.  prx^hi  -rxi  you: 
stateu-^^nt. 


Q  44->23— 75  5:5 
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STATEMENT  OF  r±  J.  HAEEY  SMITH,  PEESIDENT,  ESSEX  OOTJHTY 
COAMUHITY  COLLEGE,  NEWAEK,  NJ. 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tlie  committee,  I  would 
like,  if  I  may,  to  deviate  from  the  norm  and  say  that  we  as  educators 
and  citizens  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  particular  the  Judiciary  Committee  headed  by  Mr.  Kodiiio  of  New 
Jersey.  Basically  we  are  proud  of  the  consetjuences  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  and  for  a  job  well  done  and  a  showing  to  all  of  us 
individually  and  collectively  that  the  American  system  works. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  it  works  in  a  most  viable  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we  have  reviewed  the  present  legislation, 
I  wish  to  spend  a  few  moments  discussing  tlie  importance  I  personally, 
as  well  as  my  community  and  junior  college  colleagues,  attach  to  occu- 
pational education  programs  and  services  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  handicapped,  ifmd  j;ou,  when  we  talk  of  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped,  we  are  talking  to  a  sizable  part  of  the  American  popula- 
tion. We  are  not  talking  to  just  blacks  and  Chicanos,  but  talking  of 
Americans  per  se. 

We  applaud  the  Congress  for  its  concern  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  persons,  as  demonstrated  by  the  set-asidr.s  established  in 
the  1968  amendments.  We  hope  that  these  funds  reservations  will  be 
retained  since  they  insure  that  there  will  be  an  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  these  persons  in  each  State. 

We  regret  to  make  two  changes  in  these  set-asides  which  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  set-asides  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  sliould  be 
combined  into  a  single  25-percent  reservation  for  persons  with  special 
needs.  This  would  rive  the  States  greater  flexibility  in  determining 
special  needs  and  adjusting  their  funding  patterns  accordingly. 

I  would  like  to  pause  to  comment  that  this  recommendation  is 
based  on  a  number  of  reports  from  the  States  that  the  exact  10  to  15 
pnercent  division  in  current  law  sometimes  poses  problems  for  voca- 
tional educatoi*s,  who  may,  for  example,  if  desired,  want  to  set  up  a 
new  program  for  the  handicapped,  but  find  that  if  they  do  so,  they 
would  find  the  strength  limits  and  parameters  too  narrow. 

We  were  persuaded  that^  combined  set-aside  would  give  the  flexi- 
bility to  make  special  efforts  of  tliis  nature  possible.  I  must  ^^nnfess 
that  at  the  moment  I  am  not  sure  how  the  new  bilingual  vocational 
education  provisions  in  H.R.  GO,  which  now  are  becoming  law,  will 
affect  this  rej^oirjmer.dation.  I  can  only  say  that  for  the  present  we  will 
let  this  recommendation  stand,  while  we  consider  the  implications  of 
the  newly  enacted  provisions. 

2.  A  greater  portion  of  these  funds  should  be  directed  to  the  post- 
secondary  level.  At  minimum,  tlie  postsecondary  set-aside  should  apply 
to  these  funds.  As  Dr.  Masiko  has  already  suggested,  we  believe  the 
postsecondary  set-aside  should  Imve  a  mucn  broader  application 
throughout  "all  the  Vocational  Education  Act's  authorizations. 
AACJC  s  survey  reports  indicate  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  handi- 
capped/disadviintagod  funds  go  to  postsecondary  than  from  part  B 
generally.  This  is  13  percent  and  14  percent,  respectively,  as  opposed 
to  20  percent  part  1^  funds  rei>orted  by  the  States  providing  the 
information. 
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I  certainly  find  it  unnecessary  to  get  into  any  lengtliv  disposition 
on  the  connnunity  college  philosophy,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  colle«:es  are  deeply  committed  to  serving  persons  with  special 
needs  of  all  kinds,  inoluding  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 
Xot  only  ai-e  we  committed  to  this  service,  we  are  actively  involved 
m  it,  We  ait*  trying  hard,  and  we  are  doing  what  I  think  is  a  prettv 
g()o<l  job 

Conuning  our  thonjrhts  to  the  disadvantaged  for  a  moment,  a  sifinifi- 
cant  i>oiiit  is  that  many  i)oi-sons  over  the  age  of  18  are  "disadvantaged'' 
Ihvuuso  so»?ieho\\  they  wei-e  no-  adequately  educated  in  the  elementarv 
ami  secondarj,-  m  IiooIs,  if  indeed  they  finislied  school  at  all  Here,  if  1 
nu».v  de\i;>te  lor  a  moment  fi-om  the  prepared  text,  so  much  has  hap- 
peiio  1  to  1  eoi)le  in  the  States  v  ith  the  most  recently  generated  systems 
whore  a  niunl)cr  of  items  have  been  bypassed  as  a  consequence  of  a 
l.u'l;  opportnnity  and  the  age  of  our  students  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  there  Is  a  void  that  we  are  now  filling  and  that  the  eommunitv 
colle«res  are  rt^aching  a  significant  part  of  our  population  heretofore 
not  reeognizetl. 

The  Spanish-speaking  Americans  are  particularly  vulnerable  here, 
with  their  Mnguistic  barrier.  The  U.S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
estimates  that  in  the  JSoutLwest  only  47  percent  of  the  Mexican- 
American  children  entering  school  actually  graduate  from  high  schnoL 
When  wo  take  that  as  a  recent  figure  and  look  at  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years,  you  can  imagine  what  tlie  backl<^ 
is  as  regards  the  percentage  that  has  been  nedected  or  overlooked. 

The  new  bilingual  vocational  education  authorizations  are  a  recosrni- 
tion  of  the  unique  difficulties  faced  by  Americans  who  are  fluent  In  a 
language  other  than  English. 

High  school  dropouts  and  adults  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed  are  "disadvantaged"  almost  by  definition,  and  an  over- 
whelm^ing  portion  of  these  individuals  come  from  socio-economic 
situations  whVh  fit  them  into  more  fonnal  definitions  of  economic  or 
educational  disadvantagement.  As  adults  or  near-aduJts  these  in- 
dividuals need  adult  vocational  education  opportunities,  and  experi- 
ence indicates  at'ults  are  more  willing  to  attend  an  institution  with 
older  students. 

They  are  willing  to  do  this  rather  than  be  part  of  a  high  school 
setting.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  teaching  for  a  number  of  years  in 
an  evening  high  school  which  was  part  of  the  normal  presecondary 
education  and  found  that  the  individuals  coming  would  not  sustain 
themselves  in  that  climate  and  atmosrhere. 

What  we  are  doing  cn  a  community  college  level  bespeaks  the  fact 
that  these  individuals  are  more  comfortable  and  '^  '^apable  of  per- 
forming on  a  community  college  level.  The  flexiuuity  we  have  at  the 
community  college  gives  a  number  of  people  the  opporttmity  to  take 
secondary  level  courses  concurrently  with  college  work.  A  person  being 
deficient  in  math  may  well  have  the  ability  to  do  college-level  work  In 
English  or  social  studies. 

We  at  t)ie  community  college  can  offer  this.  We  have  a  number  of 
pec  Je  at  the  same  time  who  ctr?  working  for  GED,  who  are  able  to 
acquire  almost  as  much  as  an  associate  degree  at  the  time  they  acquired 
the  GED. 
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Community  and  junior  colleges  otler  tliese  opportunities  in  abun- 
dance. Through  guidance  and  counseling,  remedial  and  basic  educa- 
tion programs,  preoccupatiomil  and  oceui)ational  training,  as  ^vell  as 
open  admissions,  accessibility  and  recruitment  efforts  community  and 
junior  colleges  have  served  thousands  of  disadvantaged  students. 

A  study  done  in  1071  by  the  National  Planning  Association  (Dupli- 
cation, Gaps  and  Coordination  of  Publicly  Funded  Skill  Training 
Programs  in  20  Cities,  Vol.  1.  Center  for  Priority  Analysis,  National 
Planning  Association)  indicates  that  in  the  cities  studied  only  2,7 
percent  of  all  persons  between  19  and  44  wc^  in  some  kind  of  skill 
training,  indicating  a  p'>i)ulation  waiting  to  be  served  if  programs  are 
available. 

In  that  same  year  a  gi-eater  numl>or  of  19-  to  44-year-old  blacks 
received  training  in  those  citie.-  at  postsecoudary  instittitions  (mainly 
community  colleges)  including  manpower  skill  trainhig,  than  in  other 
Department  of  Labor  programs.  This  is  true  although  the  percentages 
of  blacks  served  are  greater  in  the  Department  of  Labor  programs. 

I  miirht  add  that  in  the  Southwest  without  the  community  colleges 
there  would  Ik?  almost  no  postsecoudary  education  opportunities,  occu- 
pational or  otherwise,  for  Chicanos. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  Miose  persons  who  are  disadvantaged 
or  handicapped  an(l  who  are  of  pa^tsecondary  school  age  have  special 
needs.  Tliey  may  be  unemployed  or  underemployed,  they  may  lack 
skills  for  employability.  They  may  have  been  turned  off  by  traditional 
education.  Tney  may  nave  dropped  out  of  high  school  without  learn- 
ing a  marketable  skill.  In  the  case  of  the  handicapped,  those  of  adult 
age  need  programs  and  services  appropriate  to  their  age,  in  places 
where  their  age-peers  are  served. 

To  conclude,  tne  vocational  education  set-aside  for  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  is  needed,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  such  funding 
should  be  directed  toward  postsecondary  occupational  education. 

Thank  vou.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkiks.  ITiank  you  very  much.  That  was  fine  testimony. 
Proceed  with  your  next  witness.  Dr.  John  Grede. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DE.  JOHN  F,  QEEDE,  VICE  CHANCEIXOK,  CAEEEE 
AHD  MANPOWEK  PEOGHAMS,  CITY  COUEGES  OF  CHICAQO, 
CHICAGO,  HI. 

Dr.  Grede.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  approach  my  full  testimony  with  a  sim- 

{)le  frustration.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  many  of  us  entered  col- 
eges  previous  to  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  and  1968  amend- 
ments has  now  been  dampened.  I  think  as  many  of  us  looked  to  those 
acts  as  financial  leverage,  perhaps  philosophical  leverage,  to  bring  the 
programs  within  our  junior  colleges  and  within  the  common  type 
interlined  with  the  actual  needs  of  most  of  our  students,  I  think  the 
enthusiasm  has  been  dampened  by  the  effective  decline  of  both  Federal 
and  State  funding,  but  more  than  that,  along  with  the  decline  in  ef- 
fective funding  for  our  programs  we  have  encountered  an  increased 
burden  of  paperwork,  of  plans,  claims,  supports  and  audits  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  funds  we  are  currently  receiving. 
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I  suspect  thero  is  a  kind  of  Parkinson's  law  that  is  operating  in  this 
situation  from  the  late  body  of  reports  in  an  inverse  way  to  the  amount 
of  funding. 

This  first  happened  in  Illinois,  During  the  past  5  years  the  total 
fundis  available  for  vocational  education  programs  has  been  virtually 
constant  while  the  volume  of  occupational  programs,  courses  and  en- 
rollments has  more  than  doubled.  In  1969,  the  first  year  after  the  1968 
amendments,  the  funds  that  we  got  in  the  community  colleges  on  a 
credit-hour  basis  were  chough  to  compensate  for  the  increased  costs 
of  offering  the  occupational  courses  as  over  against  the  academic  ones, 
and  this  kind  of  carrot  encouraged  many  local  boards  to  move  quite 
smartly  into  the  occupational  programs.  i       ^   u  4 

Todav  our  return  averages  on  a  crodit-hour  is  less  than  half  of  what 
it  did  in  1969  and  less  than  half  of  the  extra  costs  of  fielding  the 
occupational  programs.  Of  course,  thei^  have  been  some  additional 
pavments  for  the  disadvanUiged  and  the  handicapped.  However,  thj^e 
payments  in  themselves  have  nowhere  near  betjn  adequate  to  pixivide 
the  extra  .^^ervices  for  those  two  categories,  which  increasingly  are 
coinmunitv  college  responsibilities. 

As  you  "know,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  extra  retuni  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  handicapped  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act* 
we  have  to  offer  identifiable  special  services  for  these  individuate  yet 
along  witli  the  pattern  of  declining  funds,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
community  colleges  have  e.xpanded. 

We  see  this  part  in  the  increasing  shifts  to  occupational  programs* 
The  mere  figures  are  pointing  out  that  within  the  last  few  years  com- 
munity colleges  liave  mowd  from  13  percent  to  44  percent  in  occupa- 
tional education  program  enrollments,  but  this  does  not  illustrate  the 
entire  picture.  ,  t  -i.!.- 

I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  tab  F  withm  your 
displav,  which  illustrates  graphically  the  expansion  of  progranis  with- 
in mv^iome  State  of  Illinois.  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  for  this 
tremendous  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  occupational  programs.  I 
suspect  we  are  reaching  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of  American  popu- 
lation. We  have  identified  each  group,  socioeconomic  groups  that  are 
perhaps  l)evond  the  range  of  the  high  schools.  Perhap  we  have  more 
success  in  the  occupational  programs  because  they  liave  a  i)ractical 
rather  than  theoretical  orientation.  j-  ^ 

We  get  many  more  part-time  students  who  seek  upgru^-^ing  ana 
updating.  We  offer  more  of  a  program  choice.  There  are  a  thousand 
substantive  alternatives  to  liberal  arts  and  strictly  college  transfer  pnv- 
grams  which  characterize  the  older  junior  collages.  I  think  an  addi- 
tional im!)ortant  factor  is  that  increasingly  the  new  and  emerging 
jobs  require  !e.«=?  than  4  years  of  college,  but  more  than  high  school. 

Again,  I  refer  the  committee  to  tab  F,  which  illustrates  the  exten- 
sive range  of  programs  of  an  occupational  nature  which  are  currently 
being  developed.  These  are  the  programs  to  prepare  the  technician, 
paraprofessionals,  middle  management,  and  these  three  terms  are  used 
almost  synonymously.  The  programs  for  this  middle  level  of  personnel 
are  offered  currently  across  the  full  spectrum  of  human  knowledge. 
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m-i..  c  community  colleges  we  identify  5  maior 

poui  s  q,uto  in  distinction  to  the.  ki.i^s  of  idontificatiXs  ftioit.  ha?e 
lK>en  through  the  socondary  schools  wliere  we  liavo  had  anyw  er"  fiim 
am.s  tt  h'TaHh  n^fn*^  l^^t'^Sorie.s  established.  We  seeV  busS 
areas,  tlie  health  areas,  the  encmcennp  propramfs.  the  i)iibljo  and 

n  "lin" iS^TC^        ^"  -^sTtho  area  of  Gimanitr^ 

a^^spSin^r  '"^  oon.munity  cc'..,^ 

I  call  your  attention  to  such  terms  as  elpctronir  technicians  iimior 
fo  oZr  H  '^^f  ^  h-f^^^rnsts,  rcml  dialysis  tecliniciansX  ^e;.'^ 
LZ'Tof  W  f '"^S'  '-are,  corrections  personnel  in  the 
areas  of  law  enforcement,  prison  work  and  in  probation  work,  radio 
and  I  \  broadcastinfr  ochnuians,  environmental'  control  personnel  and 

n  ofo^ionr  fin'  "^^^'^  ^^■■^■^t''"^  t«  Tvvollitionalize  the 

Sin  r  •  '"7'  "^s.stants.  And  these  arc  all  programs 
T  A  •  ^^.P'-"''"'""  ""'y}  "'"''"t  """"inP  "f  the  oommunitv  colleges. 
I  think  It  IS  no  accident  that  this  list  is  very  heavy  in  the  area  of 
piihlir  and  human  cpryices  where  the  lon-ranje  emplovment  opSor- 
Z  :-^^  niost  prominent  and  where  the^kindfof  se'kicS  needS  by 
onr  citizens,  particnlaily  in  larire  cities,  are  most  o,itstandin.r.  TheS 

collJieTMnVmovinr"'  "'^"'^  -^ommnnity 

^"""^     occupational  pro^rrams.  which  are 

that  clmmnn  I'  '"n^'  ""^^  '"-'"^  ^^T^  P^"^!""*^^.  I  must  point  o,^ 
that  commiinitv  colleps  have  nicreased  responsibilitv  for  adult  edn- 
«1  nl  r  "  f'bstantive  and  documented  .shift  from  the  post- 

sw-ondaiy  area  for  the  responsibilitv  for  adult  education  and  it  is  a  kind 
of  education  that  i.s  heavily  loaded  on  the  occupational  side.  T  think  a 

iwrl^l  '."    If       ""^^^t  ^  generalization,  just 

about  this  time  the  Chicapo  Roar^l  of  Education,  under  stron^r  financial 
stringency,  pave  up  its  responsibility  and  operation  of  the  entire  adult 
eveninp  proirram.  includiufr  some  26.000  citizens. 

rhe  city  collefres  in  Chicapo.  which  are  the  2-vear  institutions,  as  the 
sole  remainmir  public  institution  in  the  city,  tobk  on  the  respon^ibiltv 
a^  i  currently  openite  tlip  programs  whch' previously  were  the  entire 
adult  etlucation  ofTerinp:  of  thp  secondary  school  systeni. 

There  are  perhaps  a  number  of  kinds  of  adult  education  that  com- 
munity coUepes  are  paiticninrlv  conversant  with,  '"his  is  the  traditional 
type.  Alo.'-t  couimiini'y  collopepurollment  is ^i^nvilv enrolled  townrd  tlie 
pvoninjr  pro-rraminrr.  tovai  d  the  aduir.  part-timp  student.s.  Somcwlipre 
betwppii  r.o  n„(l  60  percent  of  the  enrollment  at  typical  community 
collppcs  would  be  <reared  to  the  i)ai-t-time  eveiiinp  student.  tJie  adult, 
who  seek?;  to  a  preat  extent  job  impi-ovement. 

There  are  some  newer  types,  however,  and  I  perhaps  had  be.st  identify 
the.se  as  Ije-.iis  peared  to  particular  proups  of  individuals,  an.:  one  oif 
the  areas  1 1  link  that  i?  emerpinp  i?  that  of  in-.sci  vice  trainiii"  for  pub- 
lic service  employees.  In  Cliicapo  we  have  identified  a  super  depart- 
ment at  a  city  collepe  callwl  the  Public  Service  Institute,  which  has 
entpied  into  close  relationships  with  the  Civil  Seivice  Commission, 
with  the  comity  povernnieiit  and  with  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments in  a  fuU-ranpe  of  proirrams.  ^ 
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One  striking  example  is  that  the  piards  at  the  county  jail  in  Chicago, 
whicli  is  a  coiinty  efi?tAblishment  under  contract  vriih  city  colleges, 
which  receive  in-service  education  by  the  college  staff  on  their  own 
home  site  in  the  county  jaiL 

A  second  program  which  I  would  fust  like  to  point  out  to  you  is  that 
community  colle^  are  increasingly  involved  in  the  nationwide  pro- 
gram for  upgradmg  and  updating  of  Federal  employees.  The  Federal 
regional  colleges,  which  operate  in  all  10  Federal  regional  districts, 
have  a  strong  heavy  loading  of  community  college  input.  There  are  in 
addition  to  these  some  short-term  programs  that  have  been  developed 
for  adults  and  these  programs  are  geared  to  meet  new  Government 
standards  for  industrial  transportation  safety.  They  are  geared  to  en- 
vironmental control  and  geared  to  consumer  protection. 

Let  me  mention  three.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  one  of 
the  new  community  colleges  in  the  San  Francisco  area  which  received 
a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  prepare  instructors 
for  commercial  driving  schools.  Part  of  the  concern  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  of  course,  was  not  only  to  promote  better  i'^struc- 
tion  for  our  young  people,  for  the  drivers  of  tomorrow,  but  also  to 
inculcate  safety  standards,  safety  habits  in  the  teaching  so  it  could  be 
communicated  to  the  students. 

City  colleges  in  Chicago  currently  are  offering  updating  short-term 
courses  for  automobile  mechanics  throughout  the  whole  city  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  new  requirements  for  emission  control  equip- 
ment, as  required  by  the  Environmental  Control  Protection  Agency. 

The  third  and  final  example,  the  city  council  in  Chicago  is  preparing 
an  ordinance  to  go  into  effect  in  September  which  will  require  all 
restaurant  owners  and  all  beverage  dispensers  to  have  exposure  to  the 
knowledge  of  sanitation  practices,  food  and  beverage  sanitation  prac- 
tices. 

The  city  colleges  in  Chicago  in  cooperation  with  the  others  are  offer- 
ing courses  on  a  2-credit-hour  basis  for  restaurants  and  for  beverage 
dispensers,  to  bring  them  into  line  with  pending  le^slation. 

The  last  category  of  adult  education  I  would  like  to  comment  on, 
which  the  community  colleges  are  taking  in  th^^ir  stride,  is  related  to 
the  comment  I  made  earlier  about  the  Chicago  Board  oi*  Education 
giving  the  entire  area  of  adult  education  to  the  community  colleges. 
What  we  have  acquired  is  some  26,000  individuals,  many  unemployed, 
many  underemployed,  almost  exclusivelv  low  income,  almost  entirely 
minorities,  blacks.  Latinos,  -Vmerican  Indians,  Appalachian  whites  and 
recent  iminigi  auts  to  the  United  States,  the  whole  category  of  indi- 
vi*liials  who  ile>perately  nerd  communications,  occupational  skills  plus 
job  training  skills,  and  this  is  the  mission. 

This  i?  the  luisj^ioi)  of  a  now  agency  that  has  been  created  called 
Chicago  Vvhim  Skills  Institute,  which  takes  individual?,  adults,  in 
need  of  thec*^  two  e^eiitial  ingredients,  communication  skills  and  job 
skills,  and  provides  it  for  them. 

I  think  the  implication  of  this  perhaps  goes  l)eyond  the  specific  pro- 
crram.  AMiat  it  -ugirests  is  that  we  are  entering  a  new  definition  of  post- 
secondary  education,  a  definition  which  indicates  that  anyone  l)eyond 
the  post-hiirh  i^chool  age  can  better  be  serviced  under  the  umbrella  of 
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the  community  college  and  this  is  true  regardless  of  the  formal  level  of 
academic  preparation  even  though  the  individual  may  read  at  the 
third-grade  level. 

Along  with  this  area  of  adult  education  I  would  point  out  that  the 
entire  group,  the  entire  target  area,  and  this  may  be  more  true  in  the 
big  cities  community  colleges  than  elsewhere,  the  community  college 
increasingly  has  responsibility  for  the  economically  disadvantaged  of 
all  areas. 

We  have  in  city  colleges  in  Chicago  an  enrollment  wherein  55  per- 
cent of  our  total  enrollment  comes  from  families  with  incomes  under 
$9,000.  The  most  afliuent  of  our  community  colleges  has  32  percent  of 
this  type  of  student  in  that  kind  of  damaged  income  category,  the  last 
afihient,  Malcolm  X  has  01  percent.  For  this  group  the  occupational 
education  programs,  particularly  if  they  are  coupled  with  work  ex- 
perience and  more  realistic  approach  to  occupational  education,  seem 
to     the  most  promising  area, 

Xow.  in  summary,  let  me  say  that  in  the  last  6  years  since  the  1968 
amendments,  the  community  colleges  have  moved  sharplv  toward 
occupational  education,  toward  adult  education,  toward  tlie  disad- 
vantairod  and  more  recently  toward  the  handicapped  as  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  this  category  has  been  extended  bey9nd  the  high 
schools. 

I^t  me  move  from  tliis  generalization  to  a  few  specifics  on  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  legislation,  Xow,  in  the  area  of  work  experi- 
ence we  believe  in  it  very  strongly.  It  gives  a  realistic  flavor  to  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  motivational  kind  of  tiling.  It  permits  students  to  realize 
tiiey  ran  make  it  in  the  real  world  and  for  many  of  our  disadvantaged 
this  is  priticaL  They  can  read  about  this  and  get  their  theory  at  a 
later  date. 

Along  with  their  education  they  can  get  the  income  which  for  many 
of  them  is  necessary  to  keep  them  going.  You  see  a  large  trend  in  thfs 
direction,  perhaps  even  to  making  cooperative  education  a  kind  of 
general  education  available  not  only  to  student?  who  have  identified 
majors,  but  perhaps?  even  as  a  general  orientation  for  all  of  our  com- 
munity college  students. 

We  recommend  that  parts  G  and  H  of  the  education  amendments 
be  combined  into  a  single  part  identified  as  "Work  Experience"  and 
that  the  two  of  them  be  fused  together  to  permit  greater  flexibility. 

1  hiive  just  three  other  comments  I  would  like  to  make.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  1068  act  which  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
is  an  encouraging  development  which  needs  to  be  expanded.  There 
are  cof)perative  arrangements  of  all  kinds  with  public  institutions. 
Perhaps  a  word  might  be  said  about  cooperative  relationships  with 
pi  opnctnry  institutions. 

We  have  within  the  detailed  testimony  an  example  of  Bla^khawk 
Colle're  in  Illinois,  which  docs  contract  with  the  proprietarv  schools 
to  the  mutital  advantage  of  both  institutions  and  to  the  advantage  of 
tho  students. 

Finally,  thei  e  are  a  number  of  occupational  education  services  which 
we  believe  need  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  and  support.  One  is  guidance 
and  counseling.  As  we  .^^ee  career  education  expanding  over  the  whole 
human  spectrum  of  all  ages,  we  need  counselors  and  need  counseling 
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approaches  which  identifies  for  students  of  all  ages  the  '^"ge  ?^ 
occupational  opportunities,  and  they  are  tremendous  ^hi^h  relate 
these  opportunities  to  particular  programs,  which  monitor  students^^^ 
thSe  programs  and  wtich  provide  for  shifts  in  student  choice,  if  this 

^t!^' hS'7keed  for  a  better  approach  to  data  acquisition  We  d^- 
perately  need  better  labor  market  data.  We  better  dentifi^t^^^^ 
of  our  students,  what  happens  to  them  and  whether  their  ]obs  relate 
to  the  kind  of  trainingthey  have  actually  had. 

I  submit  this  is  an  important  prerequisite  before  we  make  judg- 
ments about  programs  not  being  geared,  to  areas  of  manpower  needs^ 

Last  of  all,  there  are  some  spfcial  projects  which  we  would  suDporfc 
stron-ly  within  the  1968  amendments  and  ask^they  be  continued  and 
expanded,  and  those  are  provided  in  parts  C,  D  and  I.  We  think  they 
are  exemplary  programs:  Research  and  training,  and  curriculum  de- 
telopment.  We  befieve  that  practice  is  it  is  hard  to  separate  the» 
and  we  would  recu.v.mend  that  all  three  be  combined,  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  that  50  percent  of  the  aUocated  amount  go  to 
l"  States  and  that  the  remaining  50  percent  be  split  and  ^d'n,niste^^ 
tliroiK'h  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational 
■Vdult'Education  and  the  director  of  the  community  college  students. 

In  this  ^ay  we  feel  it  can  provide  for  more  flexibility  plus  the  recog- 
nition of  both  secondary  and  postsecondary. 

[Supplemental  statement  follows :] 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  Dr.  JoHN  GBEDE,  VICE  CHANCELLOB  FOB 

Cabeeb  and  Manpoweb  Pboqbams,  Citt  College  of  Chicago 

Mr  rh^irnnn  now  that  we  have  reviewed  the  present  legl«»lntion,  I  wiU  center 
rnv  roSsTouT^certain  programs  and  services  which  we  in  the  American 
^ioATt^on  of  Communitv  and  Junio-  Colleges  believe  are  particularly  essentiaL 
"^TjC  ^neves  thaTSe  must  establish  and  provide  a  broad  range 

^procS  and  services  for  all  citizens  which  are  necessary  for  the  creation 
fnd  oSon  of  readily  avaUable.  high  quality,  fnture^riented  occupational 

'       hav^^^'^rotn^'S^  need  for  flexibility  in  vocational  education,  so 

thal  th'eTe'prSrams  will  address  the  challenges  of  the  present  -d  tte  futur^ 
rjithpr  thnn  be  tied  to  a  backward  view.  I  refer  you  to  Tab.s  F,  G  and  H  to 
Si  extens?vo  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago,  and  the  State  of  Illi- 

nois.  :uid  the  state's  growth  in  posti^econdary  enrollments. 

PROGRAM  AlJTHOiaZATIONS 

We  ^0(>  a  current  need  for  authorization  for  training  programs  in  new  and 
pnH»rjrinfr  servlfo  occupations,  such  as  the  following  ti 
/I  >  PirflT>rofess*ionals  for  new  human  services  careers. 

o   S^^^^^^  employed  with  agencies  and  private  service  or- 

ganlzations  working  with  offender  rehabilitation,  handicapped  Persons  and  the 

^^^'KTl  'uetrahuni:  of  workers  who  arc  displaced  from  their  careers  due  to  retire- 
Tiipnt  Dolicies  or  technological  change.  ,  ^, 

(4)  Technical  manpower  for  energy  resource  research  and  production. 

(5)  ProSn  ofTcupational  and  vocational  education  programs  and  services 

to  per>(>r.^  in  correctional  institutions. 

Traminir  to  ;tren£:then  employees  of  local  governments. 

It)  Teclinica^  training  to  serve  the  manpower  needs  of  industries  under- 
iroinir  raind  tochnolou'ical  change  and/or  growth.  ^    ^  ^    ^  ^ 

^  8  >  Short  term  preparatioS  of  personnel  required  to  implement  state  and 
fHleral  standards  i^ertaining  to  industrial  and  transpor  ation  safety,  -nviron- 
mental  regulation,  constimer  protection  and  related  onorities. 
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(9)  Autliorlzatlon  In  future  legislation  should  also  provide  for  offering  training 
and  related  In.structlon  to  volunteers  engaged  in  public  prottH:tion  and  euiergeucv 
services.  In  addition  to  volunteer  firemen  for  whom  training  programs  arc  now 
allowed,  such  public  service  personnel  as  paramedics,  emergency  vehicle  oper- 
ators  and  related  service  workers  need  training.  Particularly*  in  rural  and 
tfconomicalb -depressed  regions  of  our  country,  these  skilled  volunteers  are  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  and  well-beii:g  of  our  citizens. 

WOBK  EXPEBIENOE  PB00&1M8 

Programs  which  involve  sonic  form  of  work  experience,  cooperative  education, 
work-study  or  other  similar  programs  should  be  prominently  featured  in  future 
legislation,  combining  present  Parts  G  and  11.  Authority  should  be  provided  for 
training  perhonnel  to  establish,  coordinate  and  supervise  such  programs,  and  to 
provide  student  in-truction  related  to  the  \\<»rk  or  occupatioail  experience;  to 
reimburse  the  eniplojer.s  when  nwe.«sary  for  certain  added  costs  incurred  in  pro- 
vi(»mg  training  through  work  experience  and  to  pay  for  certain  service^  such  a.s 
tri»n^i)ortation  of  students  or  'Uher  unusual  costs  that  individual  students  niwv 
not  reasonably  he  exjKJcted  lo  assun.e  while  enrolled  in  .such  programs:  to  es- 
tablish neit^s^ary  piocclurcs  for  co<>pcration  with  public  and  private  einplovnient 
ageniies,  l:dK)r  groups,  employers,  and  other  community  agencies  in  identif.\  iiig 
suit.iblo  jobs  for  cnrollces  in  work  expenence  programs:  for  anciPnrv  services 
and  activities  that  assure  quality  in  work  experience  programs,  such  as  preservice 
and  inservice  traiiuiig  for  teacher  coordinators.  sui>ervi.sor.s.  and  development  of 
curncuinni  materia!^:  for  partiJiwlion  of  studciit.s  eniolled  in  eligible  private 
schools  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  numbers  of  ^ucli  students  in  the  area 
.served:  and  for  ^ucb  placement  and  foUow-iip  activities  re<iuired  to  ascertain 
the  Impact  of  the  prou'ram  on  rhe  student,  in  the  area  labor  market,  and  the 
economy. 

Lof-al  or  state  ed'icatiou  agencies  should  be  authori;:ed  to  provide  eiiiplovment 
when  ne<vssary  to  assist  needy  student^  to  remain  enrolled  in  ocouDational  and 
vocational  education,  inchhling  tho^e  who  are  accepted  for  enrollment:  to  pro- 
vide for  work-study  progranis  adnnn^stf^red  by  the  Iwal  education  agency  and 
to  miikv*  them  reasouablj  available,  whctlier  the  school  i>  in  scsM<.n  or  not  to 
aM  i)erso:is  in  the  area  served  by  such  agem-.\  who  are  able  nn\n  t..c  require- 
nienN  for  participation.  This  would  be  public  enipb)vnic::t.  for  the  local  educa- 
tion agen  -y  or  some  other  public  agency  or  institution. 

Stud*nt<  employed  in  work-study  programs  should  not,  hv  reason  of  such  em- 
ployment, be  lonsldeied  empbiyee.s  (.f  the  United  States  for  an.s  pun'os*-. 

.VUTIIOKITY  ror;  CONTRACTING  .\«D  COOPFllATIVi:  A(  UT.XfytS 

The  provisions  in  current  law  for  ut'lization  of  private  resources  and  develop- 
ing of  cr^operativc  arrangeuicnis  have  been  very  u.^eful.  This  authoritv  should  be 
continued, 

We  believe  it  shoiiVi  be  a  concern  of  pnbMc  frnding  agencb's  to  get  maximum 
use  of  tlV'  pubMc  dollar.  Wherever  there  is  need'ess  duplication  of  \ocatioiinl  ed- 
ducatnm  services  tiiere  is  accompanying  waste,  throu^rli  unnecessiirv  develop- 
ment or  facilities.  to^Hsmali  classes  for  economical  operation,  absence  of  optiinal 
opportunities  of  students,  among  other  problems. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  minimize  duplication  and  encourage  coopera- 
tu-n  m  ord-r  to  develop  an  economical  and  effn<>tive  mix  of  vocational  edur-ation 
opportunities  at  the  local  level.  This  authority  to  use  federal  funds  throueh 
cooperative  arrangements  will  not.  of  if, .elf.  work  miraelcs.  but  its  presence 
in  the  law  removes  a  possible  blockage  to  ^uch  development  while  uiving  it  im- 
plict  encouragement.^  t,  n  im 

Let  nc  sha -e  with  you  at  this  time  several  examples  of  new  trends  in  coopera- 
tive planning  and  programminir  which  are  emerging.  Later.  Air  ICuM-n  Vice 
I  resK  ent  of  the  Husky  Oil  Company,  will  discuss  a  particularlv* promi.sing  co- 
operative model.  •  *  ^ 

Or  Frank  Chambers,  President  of  Middlesex  Countv  Pollege  New  Jer.sev  in 
a  recent  letter  (Tab  K)  tells  of  a  cooperative  relationship  he  develoi>ed  with  Dr 
fvsteni      •^"I^^'riiitendent  of  the  .Afiddlesex  County  Vocational-Technical  school 
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**In  1966,  an  MDTA  funded  welding  slioi)  \vas  established  in  one  of  tl:e  county 
college  buildings  and  was  used  by  the  vocational  school  for  2  >ear.s  .  .  .  This 
provided  the  vocational  school  system,  which  was  cramped  for  t^i^Acf  with  a 
facility  at  a  minimal  cost.  It  provided  for  utilization  of  space  at  tae  county  col- 
lege that  was  not  then  needed  for  a  college  program.  The  only  signiflcant  disad- 
vantage was  its  distance,  (about  7  miles)  frtmi  the  nearest  vocational  school. 

**We  have  also  established  a  sxHJcial  admissions  procedure  for  graduates  of  ap- 
propriate programs  in  the  vocational  schools  to  related  programs  in  the  county 
college.  This  procedure  includes  waiver  of  the  standard  high  school  preparatory 
courses  required  of  the  usual  high  b-cliool  graduate  and  hubstitutes  solely  the 
recommendation  of  the  vocational  graduate's  guidance  counselor. 

•'Onr  Dean  of  Engineering  Technologies  ser\  e.s  on  the  Middlesex  County  Career 
EdUi-ation  Coordinating  Council  along  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Vocational- 
Teclinical  school  system.  This  l)ody  seeks  to  coordinate  career  education  offer- 
ings across  the  county  ami  is  becoming  involved  with  the  distribution  of  Voca- 
tional-Education Act  hnuis  to  scho<»l  systems  within  the  county.'* 

Dr.  Chambers  c<mclu(les: 

*'I  coiisider  the  steps  that  wc  have  taken  to  ensure  cooperation  between  the  two 
educational  instituti(ms  to  have  been  a  most  worthwhile  undertaking.  Similar 
steps,  if  applitMl  on  a  im>t  universal  basis,  would  .^erve  to  prevent  the  overlaps 
in  educatioiial  uffeiing.s  lK?t\\een  community  colleges  and  area  vocational  schools 
that  fxist  throu.^liout  the  ^t.ite  and  across  the  country.  The  resultant  spirit  of 
di.strust  and  cuiui>etitioii  \\hich  develops  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  such  coordination 
can  ou'y  caa.-e  harm  U>  borh  the  educational  >>stenis  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
communities  \\liich  they  serve." 

Dr.  Saul  Orkin,  Dean  of  8oiuerset  County  Coiiege  (New  Jersey)  writes  (Tab 
h)  of  a  ^imiIar  C()4)i)erative  arrangement  \v hereby  his  college  and  the  local  tech- 
nical institute  will  Jointly  sponsor  eight  technology  programs  this  fall. 

He  writes : 

"It  is  to4>  early  to  tell  how  this  cooperative  venture  will  work  out  but  it  apinmrs 
obvious  to  us  that  sirt>stantial  .savings  will  be  effected  by  the  more  efficient  use  of 
resources  than  could  be  accomplished  if  each  Institution  pursued  its  own  Interests 
separately.  If  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  marks  the  beginning  of  this  experi- 
ment is  maintained,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  this 
County  will  serve  as  a  landmark  for  cooperation  among  community  colleges  and 
technical  Institutions  throughout  the  State.** 

In  IlUnoi.s,  President  Alban  E.  Reid  of  Black  Hawk  College  describes  (Tab  M) 
a  success  ;ul  cooperative  program  with  local  proprietary  schools  in  which  every- 
one semis  to  benefit.  The  students  receive  college  credit  for  trairing  received  at 
proprietary  schooLs.  They  are  also  eligible  for  state  scholarships.  Tlie  cost  to 
students  is  lower  than  if  they  had  enrolled  directly  in  the  proprietary  school.  The 
college  benefits  by  gaining  students  who  might  have  limited  their  training  t^olely 
to  courses  offered  at  the  proprietary  .sch(Kils.  The  proprietary  schools  benefit  from 
evaluation  hy  collej:e  staff  and  the  increased  status  that  is  implied  by  the  con- 
tractual arnnigement  with  an  accredited  Cf)nege.  And,  the  taxpayer  Ijenetlts  by 
not  having  to  support  the  establishment  of  duplicate  training  programs.  Recent 
legislation  in  California  permits  the  09  Conininnity  Colleges  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate schools  and  colleges, 

The^e  are  but  three  examples  of  new  cooperative  patterns  we  have  begun  to 
sec  emerge  under  the  eiirouragoment  of  VEA  1968. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  6F31VICE 

AACJC  would  also  stress  the  importance  of  including  adequate  priiVi<ion  for 
essential  ocrupatitmal  education  service<  in  future  legislation. 

(1)  Guiflance  and  counsclinff  sen  too*  are  our  primary  concern.  These  services 
include  establishinir  and  provic'-ng  a  bri,ad  range  of  career  information,  opportu- 
nities for  vocational  explorations,  and  rehabilitation  counseling  activities  in- 
tegnired  throagh  the  curriculum,  as  well  as  specialized  approaches  to  .assist  all 
indiri duals  at  all  age  levels  in  their  career  planning  and  in  arranging  for  neces- 
sary educational  exiwrlences  uhlch  will  help  achieve  and  adjust  their  career 
goals.  Authorization  is  needed  for  developing  and  packaging  materials  for 
student,  teacher  and  counselor  to  use  in  relating  educations  1  and  occupational 
requirements  and  opportunities.  Also,  future  authorizations  should  permit  paying 
the  cost  of  bringing  employer  and  educational  representatives  to  schools  and 
colleges  as  well  as  transporting  young  people  and  adults  to  such  sites  to  observe 
and  explore  educati(mal  and  occupational  opportnnities  and  conditions. 
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It  \c\n  be  noted  that  tbis  1) U  includes  a  number  of  items  which  arp  n  part  of 
the  "career  education"  concept,  including  career  information  and  exploration 
and  the  information  and  guidance  needed  for  Informed  career  phumlnfir,  from 
first  career  choice  through  the  many  changes  and  revisions  which  may  come  as 
the  years  go  by. 

This  is  needed  for  all  persons,  but  particularly  needed  for  persons  with  special 
needs,  such  as  the  disadvantaged  the  handicapped.  Here,  outreach  should 
be  imrt  of  the  package,  to  Inform  such  persons  of  the  availability  of  occupational 
training  programs,  and  stimulate  their  interest  and  sense  of  potential  capability. 

(2)  Remedial  education  services  should  be  an  important  part  of  the  package, 
to  help  occupational  education  students  overcome  the  deficiencies,  if  any,  in  their 
earlier  education.  Basic  literacy  and  computational  skills  are  Indispensable  In 
today's  employment  market 

(3)  Incentives  for  exchanges  of  personnel  between  public  and  private  schools, 
agencies,  and  institutions,  and  with  government,  business,  and  industry.  Such 
personnel  exchanges  can  be  an  extremely  effective  form  of  communication  be- 
tween various  groups,  as  well  as  a  useful  staff  development  device.  For  example, 
through  such  exchanges  business  and  industry  can  better  understand  the  capabil- 
ities of  vocational  and  occupational  education  and  advise  on  needed  improvements 
in  programs,  while  in  turn,  educators  can  keep  up  with  developments  in  the  **real 
world**  for  which  they  are  providing  vocational  and  occupational  education. 

(4)  Inncrvicc  teacher  training  and  staff  development  programs  should  be 
authorized  and  provided  where  needed,  for  example,  to  improve  teacher  com- 
petency in  professional  fields,  educational  techniques,  understanding  of  student 
needs,  and  learning  of  new  job  market  trends. 

(5)  Data  acquisition,  analysis  and  dissemination.  Two  vital  components  of 
this  are  la!ior  market  data  in  a  form  useful  for  occupational  education  planners, 
and  follow-up  aludies  on  prosrram  Graduates  to  test  whethf  r  they  are  employed  in 
an  area  related  to  their  training.  These  two  items  are  at  the  heart  of  account- 
ability in  vocational  or  occupational  education,  and  the  reason  for  the  federal 
interest  In  Riving  it  support.  I  have  even  seen  it  suggested  that  public  funds  be 
withlic!<l  from  programs  which  train  for  occupations  in  which  there  is  a  surplus 
of  availal)le  employees,  and  hence  limited  en>ploymert  possibilities.*  I  would 
be  willing  to  endorse  this  suggestion  if  there  is  a  daia  base  available  to  assist 
planner«j  in  making  informed  decisions. 

(6)  Admininttation  ami  supervision,  including  technical  assistance.  This  would 
include  a.ssistance  in  utilizing  the  data  mentioned  above,  in  developinc:  occupa- 
tional odncfttion  programs,  and  providing  other  needed  information  and  services. 
We  liavo  complained  above  that  in  many  cases  state  vocational  education  agencies 
lack  the  e\[)ort  personnel  to  give  this  assistance  to  postseamdary  schools,  and 
rei)ejit  that  complaint  here.  Perhaps  calling  the  problem  to  the  attention  of  this 
Coinmitu  e  will  help  bring  ahont  an  improvement  in  the  situation. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  recommend  developmental  activities  for  staffs  of 
state  and  fe<leral  occupational  education  agencies  to  assist  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  trends  in  community  colleges  and  postsecondary  occupational 
education. 

Although  we  believe  th!»t  these  services  are  extremely  important,  they  should 
he  (Considered  ancillary  and  .<^npportive  to  occupational  education  programs.  There- 
for<\  we  recommend  that  a  limit  of  20%  of  appropriated  funds  for  all  programs 
a!ul  «?ervires  may  1)0  de.«cignated  specifically  for  these  administrative  support 
services. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOB  IMPROVEMENT 

.VACTC  strongly  urges  that  tiio^e  special  projects  related  to  promoting  im- 
provement^j  .md  innovative  experiments  in  vocational  education  which  appear  in 
the  present  legislation  be  retained  and  funded  at  least  at  present  authorized 
levels.  • 

Presently,  the.se  special  projects  are  divided  into  three  categories:  Rosearch 
and  Training  (Part  C).  Exemplary  Proirramr.  and  Project.s  (Part  T)).  and 
rurriculum  Development  (Part  T),  each  of  which  is  .separately  ftmded.  However, 
we  lielieve  that  greater  flexibility  will  result  if  the  program  funding  for  these 
categories  is  combined. 


•  DupUeation,  Gapt  and  Coordination  of  PuhUclu  Funded  Skill  Training  Programt  4n  tO 
Citie$.  Vol.  1.  Center  for  Priority  Analygls.  National  Planning  Association  (Se«  Tab 
I  and  J). 
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The  Committee  ineinln^rH  may  remember  that  in  the  recent  report  of  th  Na- 
tional and  Slate  Advisory  Councils  to  this  Committee  it  was  noted  that  many 
state  ad>isorv  c-oiuuils  recommended  a  similar  consolidation. 

Such  a  eousolidated  s|>enal  projects  emphasis  should  provide  opportunlues 
for  apMied  re.st^areli  \^hieU  can  address  itself  to  the  identificaUon  of  new  ways 
to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  earning  a  Uving  for  a  variety  of  persons: 

1.  You  ij;  i)eople  who  are  still  in  school  or  who  have  left  school  either  oy 
sradtmfou  or  Uy  droppniK  out ;  u  ^ 

2.  Adulth  who  are  in  programs  of  occupational  preparaUon  beyond  the  second- 
ar\  >c')w»(u ;  .         ^        i  j 

:i  Ad  ills  are  uneuiploved  or  who  can  be  idenUfied  as  underemployed. 
We  aiso  see  the  nee<i  for  the  development  of  Ufe-long  occupational  education 
nj.uols,  such  a.s  a  lueiius  of  integrating  short-term  skUl  training  into  a  career 
development  continuum  that  extends  throughout  life.  Much  has  been  done  In  the 
i^^s.m  rt*  -tuiet^r  iadder.s"  but  a  greater  number  and  a  wider  variety  of  techniques 
u\A}\U  al»le  to  sj^ec'itic  situations  needs  to  be  developed. 

1     .  work  i.s  nwHled  in  developing  techniques  for  use  of  diversified  media 
in  occupational  education.  ...  m    j     *•  « 

VildiiH  iialh  the  i^rnjei  t  s  should  promote  cooperation  between  public  education 
and  manpower  a-eiicies.  Tliev  i>hould  enable  the  Deputy  Commissioner  ar.-^  the 
C(»uimunitv  Colleget  Unit  to  provide  appropriate  assistance  to  st^te  and  local 
educational  ag<»ncies  and  community  colleges  in  the  development  of  curricula  for 
new  and  changing  i>ccupalions  and  to  coordinate  improvements  In.  and  dissemina- 
tion tif  existing  curriculum  materials.  Special  projects  for  Improvement  should 
prtivide  grants  for  the  training  or  retraining  of  Tocational  education  personnel 
thnuiirh  exchange  programs,  institutions  and  Inservice  education. 

We  urge  consideration  of  this  funding  schedule:  Fifty  (50)  percent  of  all  funds 
should  be  allocated  to  each  state  for  distribution  to  secondary  and  postsecondary 
i'Stbfns  W^^^  that  the  remaining  fifty  (50)  percent  be  divided 

iMiunilv  between  the  Deputv  Commi'^sloner  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and 
U?"t  P:du^^^  the  Director  cf  the  Community  College  Unit  of  TSOE  to 

enable  them  to  maice  grants  and  contracts  with  state  boards,  institutions  of 
higher  education  including  community  colleges,  local  educaUonal  agencies,  and 
others  for  projects  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  development,  estabUshment  and 
operation  of  programs  or  projects  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  we  have 
indicated  above. 

Dr.  Masiko.  The  next  speaker  is  Dale  Ensign. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  BALE  ENSIGN,  VICE  PBESIDENT,  HUSKY  OIL  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr  Ensign-.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  leave  my  testimony  aside  that  has  been  prepared  and  talk  to 
vou  for  a  moment  briefly.  „    ^  j  f^^f: 

^  Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  all  of  the  prepared  testi- 
mony will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[Supplemental  statement  follows:] 

SUPPLEMEITTAL  STATEMENT  OF  M.  DaLE  EHSION.  ViCE  PBESIDEIfT.  HUSKY  OiL  CO. 

Mr  Clmirman.  I  believe  business  and  industry  across  the  country  wiU  strongly 
support  ai  ™^  in  work  study  and  cooperaUve  educaUonal  P/ograms 

when  thev  are  challenged  with  an  exciting  idea  and  specific  examples.  I  wish  to 
share  with  tlieCommlttee  our  own  experiences.  ^  *  ^  _  u  . 

Fir.7  I  wiMh  to  re-emphasize  one  of  our  recommendaUons  stated  earlier.  We 
belie'^  thaT  combining  fur  ding  for  the  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  pro- 
efan  Par?  G  and  the  Work-Study  program.  Part  H.  wiU  result  in^eater  flexi- 
bimv  and  freedo^  for  state  planners.  In  the  recent  Keport  of  the 

Vfltiotm^  and  Sta^  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education,  it  was  noted 
thatTveraf  state  adv^^^^  councUs  recommended  consideration  of  such  a  con- 
soUdatlon.' 

.•The  Impact  of  the  VocaHonal  Mncatlon  Amendment,  of  1968"  prepwed  for  Coa- 
gre.$Ional  OreSlght  Hearings.  April  1974.  p.  S.  (See Tab  D) 
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H.I''l!,'"!l'i-^'  iwrticipated  in  an  exciting  esperiment  In  cooix.ra- 

ouv^utnvT  "  ^  ^ertain  aspt^fs  of 

t.il!'^''*''.''  Pr°8™m  offered  a  practical  introduction  to  ull  of  the  career  oonor- 
tun>tu..s  available  in  the  oil  industry.  The  program  took  the  form  of  nn  in,iM«?Hoi 
rS'""  combining  the  resoSrc^of  Huskv  N°rth«lt  Com^^^^^^^^ 

u1Su^'\„^;^UeTCoS^  ^-"P'e^esu.nn,ar.vofl.Sr"oSl^ 
Kach  nistitution  and  the  Husky  Oil  Company  played  an  intfural  nart  in  thP 
devoU.pnK.nt  and  in.plementatiou  of  tho  program.  The  program  was  two  nhas^ 
combinrng  a  cooperative  work  effort  with  a  one  hour,  Sy  morning  reS 
classroom  wpenence  entitled.  "lutnKluction  to  Husines.s  "  The  cXse  wks  unde^ 
rnmn/nv"""""  f*""^"-""'  Comn.unity  College  .taff  and  tai.gM  by  Husky  Oil 
Company  personnel,  covering  every  phase  of  the  Husky  operation  Outside  in- 
structors were  brought  from  the  Company's  Denver  and  Calgarv  offices  Ontsid^^^ 
instructors  from  the  hish  school.  American  Telephone  nnd  'r  ioL.T^h  v  ?• 
S.1rtvff,/'''f "  l-^"t^^P^'«^  a>«o  I-artlculated  'ltHng'?he-^:S'w;ef c"^^^^^^^^^^ 
S  nif;  r«;.'i;*'-l''"l7'"'':i'?^'"«  ""^  dmlrman  of  the  Boa  ilfoliow  a  bar^ei 
of  oil  through  Its  various  discovery  and  mauufacturiiiK  status  to       flnnT  nnn 

E  NieSif' 1^4.  creation  of  the  program,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  Glenn 

eiperienee4n-the-job  traln?nr         ^  ^  beneficial  kind  of 

kind,  cali  look  to  the  consorHurk'^Xen  \Ta^nTxTn?n^  °h'"''"^ 
can^be  .ndered  and  the  potent-als  ^eyTan'  r^V.LTS  °n',e'^t1.r:':fmr 

;^»etcir££HS5 
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great  opooccumti^  richer        <cnie  i«  i^^-  ;^ 

lave  haran  eiperiiuenc  nv«  aav^  .-.•crit.-tsc 

nection  with  Northwest  ^^nmrri-r;  i-Cu.«v^  -.-^^ 

School  in  Cody,  Wyo..  woica      ri:ier  -ir-uutf  i:r_  t-,.. 

We  have  brought  in  high  schoo.  s:ucec:cs  ,x.:rn:r  Jj;^,;;^-^ 
leoe  or  coUese  students  and  s-.vun  ;^en:  i  .-;ur«  ^i_e-    .2.cr.^_  B.-an- 
to^^iness."  This  has  been  l-onduoced  bj  51  -^f       .r^u^-r^  -x 
various  departments  in  Husky '^ilLo.  ^  

We  have  followed  the  esploratiocs.  le-r  cmeM.  -J^- 
bution.  marketina.  retinin^i,  accountuti  ..i!£ec2^.  ^ca^rrr^ J^^tj^- 
able  corporation  with  these  stmiencs.  i.2:s  :tas  xrrxr~»-  '1l  . 
©•clock  in  the  monung,  for  which  dxey  xere  icc^^^     .    ,  . 

Instead,  thev  wv.^  given  coilesre  .-rivncs  jjicl  2jri>-^>-V'-  ^TJ^^, 
participating  In  the  course  and  -iiey  -ver^  i.sc  ^- '-'^^'-^ 
employment  in  the  companv  a::d  g-.ver.  x'cs  laac  t-jk  ir  rie 
of  tliei'r  further  careers.  EaJh  o:  -Jieni  .lac  e57r«se.z  -rwrisr     t  -.^ 
n-ss  career  and  we  attempted  to  p.ace  inem     :2a  xe^i^t  2:  7n» 
related  to  their  future.  .  .  ^-^-,„.r-„,. 

We  had  some  LnXeresnrs  resu-ts  ^nc         jac^^v-tne  rrui>r«c=nr_., 
suits  in  the  last  4  vears  of'this  prv^gr^:n.  >:nie  :t  rier  ^ 
have  flowed  from  It.  or  .-our^.    "^e  --■..•.-.•faieac  :r  i  xr^cr  .^rrii^ 
people  in  busmess  hi  the  verv  relev^inc  vrav.t;:..-3-  jscects  -  -  x-  J^cra- 
men  who  are  in  the  arena  and  interred     -I'^ii^r  ^irar  r^rnxc  -njv 
of  problems  and  opporranities  that  exist  :.i  :ae  rustiMSS  .--•nnEEKrn-  m. 

a  firsthand  basis.  .  .   

Next,  we  found  that  the  instructorf  laac  -v^  zcT^ucia       {'^  - 
manaaers.  who.  in  some  caas.  have  beea  ie.rec  txc  r-^aic 
munitl-  college  people,  ~e  f•^und  -^em  ra^i-ieEL-r  -cic^^^  ^  t2>i  ^aif 
educational  process.  We  found  --hem  .-iTcIyjc  -ncri  -eec.j  ^  .-jistod- 
nitv  college  affairs,  in  the  afair?  jf  :."e  .cca.  jciicci.  z:^-  cs. 

We  have  also  found  that  the  cviLege  .-riczts  ^.t  .-.•.i.r«s»*  liiffi  sbt 
voung  people  have  received  for  d.i  ::-^eek  .-otrs;.  1  ::i:iEr  f'^^::^  to{F=- 
rng^as  well  received  and  aPD.ied  rowa--i  -jeL?  rxcu-f  ,-r?or& 
We.  of  course,  found  thac  "the  iia-tcial  pin  r:  i  fcnasnis 

appreciated.  .         ...    -  • 

We  found,  too.  there  w^is  tne  a-JOicance  L^iacsrtprn.  r^.  cascor 

facilities  bv  this  program,  w-.th  ns  .-c-^-cus  :eaea:cj  ziJOtjics. 
\nd  the  students  had  a  hands-xjn  .'cccrran^trr  A:ti:CTijsa:  -cufi:  t^ss 
updated,  modem  and  m  -ise  by  Lid-istr-  ic  --:'.e  izne  rt^c  tnia  s.irof- 
thmg  thac  might  have  been  oucmodec  -jswa-  i£?  :3e-..T  isi  tsf 

college.  ...  -  •  V 

It 'helped  Huskv  with  a  ;:ocecc:a:  rcct  riri-ri  KS.TiCTws.  v-r.3.-i 
were  oriented  to  iomt  of  :he  zhin^^  i:id  "Jte  7>i-',-s.-Cit7  .-r  .->i:t  tsut-- 
panv.  But  I  think  as  m!ich  as  inTCiinjc.  x  ^  jnu-i^f  ti^i  .7:*=^? 
and'relevant  to  che  aeeds  of  iradencs  iad  c  r^-^i  pssn.  p.  nssrn:  31)-.- 
what  was  reallv  happening,  whac  "iie  siciacca  «i?cct  ioj::  asmssc 
acutally  is.  what  the  rnarkw  for-.-es  ^hai  lae  frw  aiCiC7r»;  pcsran: 
is  about.  ,  .  ,  .... 

And  there  is  a  zreac  *nse  oi  auacacGoc.  *E  .usii?:  r.:  .-'cr  ^.Tsri  sni,:^  - 
man.  Glenn  N:eisen.  who  speac  sev^n:  icilts  "v-n-  ne  snnaana  rm.-- 
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self,  personally  explaining  to  them  how  he  viewed  the  corporation 
from  where  he  sat  and  the  problems  that  he  was  faced  with. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  very  successful  experiment.  We  now  have  it 
gomg  in  five  communities  in  which  Husky  operates.  We  have  expanded 
It  300-fold  in  every  sense  and  we  are  engaged  with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  encouraging  its  adoption  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  partnerships  between  tiie  educa- 
tion commimity  and  the  business  community,  and  the  great  catalyst  in 
this  that  makes  it  so  acceptable  is  the  community  college  program,  its 
viability,  its  flexibility,  its  willingness  to  be  involved  and  work  with  the 
Irasiness  leaders  to  set  the  program  up,  to  monitor  the  tests,  examina- 
tions, in  order  that  it  might  qualify,  that  the  program  might  qualify 
m  every  respect  for  credits  and  to  make  it  a  very  ousin^sfike  profes- 
sional level  program  which  it  has  turned  out  to  be. 

I  feel  that  this  has  great  opportunity  m  our  Nation.  I  feel  that  busi- 
nessmen everywhere  would  be  willing  to  continue  and  work  on  pro- 
grams like  this  and  be  a  part  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  education 
communitv  can  base  that  practical  revelant  experience  that  they  would 
bring  to  the  community. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Proceed  with  your  next  witness. 
Dr.  Masiko.  Our  next  speaker  is  Ambassador  John  Mundt  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  MTJNBT,  DIEECTOE,  WASHINGTON  STATE 
BOABD  FOB  COMMTINITy  COLLEGE  EDUCATION,  3LYMPIA,  WASH. 

^  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure,  too,  to  be  here  today, 
joining  my  colleagues  in  talking  about  vocational  education  represent- 
ing the  community  college  development  in  this  country  this  morning. 

Wjth  apologies  to  the  Congressmen  who  did  not  hear  Representative 
Meeds'  introductory  comments,  I  certainly  want  to  acknowledge  them 
with  thanks.  They  were  very  kind  and  I  do  appreciate  them. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  staunch  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation of  Representative  Meeds  in  our  State  and  certainly  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  community  college  development  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
nigton  and  acro^  the  country  that  Representative  Meeds  has  always 
demonstrated. 

I  might  also  refer  to  his  initial  comment  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease m  vocational  -enrollments  in  posisecondary  education  m  this 
country  and  I  think  he  uttered  that  statement  against  the  background, 
too,  of  Washington  State  exi)erience,  because  aoout  47  percent  of  our 
students  m  the  State  of  Washington  are  vocational  students  now.  That 
IS  an  mcreasmg  liercentage  every  year.  We  will  soon  be  at  about  50-50 
with  academic  education  m  another  couple  of  years. 

We  have  given  tremendous  emphasis  to  vocational  education  in  the 
^mmumty  college  system  in  the  iState  of  Waahmgton.  Two  years  ago, 
for  example,  the  people  of  the  State  approved  what  was  known  as 
referendum  31,  providing  for  $50  milli^  n  for  capital  construction,  and 
we  think  that  probably  the  people  approved  that  referendum  because 
they  told  the  voters  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  money  would  be 
spent  for  vocational  facilities  and  vocational  support  facilities. 
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That  referendum  paseed  with  agood  margin  and  it  has  been  very 
easy  for  us  to  keep  that  promise.  We  are  spending  most  of  our  money 
these  days  in  vocational  fecilities. 

I  would  like  to  just  briefly  mention  two  topics  and  then  discuss  two 
others  a  little  more  extensively.  The  chairman  asked  us  to  try  not  to 
read  our  statements,  so  I  will  abide     that  reauest. 

In  the  written  statement  you  have  in  your  folder  there  are  reference 
to  appeals  procedures  and  to  State  advisory  councils  and  I  will  simply 
refer  you  to  those  portions  of  the  statement* 

We  think  that  a  proper  appeals  mechanism  would  be  a  proper  pro- 
vimon  to  consider  when  you  are  writing  new  legislation.  That  is  di^ 
cussed  in  the  section  of  my  statement  on  "Appeals  Procedures^^and 
then  I  would  refer  you  to  the  suggestion  under  the  section  on  "State 
Advisory  Councils"  that  adequate  representation  for  postsecondaiy 
education  institutions,  community  colleges,  be  provided  for  in  any  new 
legidation.  .tt- 

We  have  no  complaints  on  this  score  as  far  as  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton is  concerned,  mcause  on  the  State  advisory  councils  in  my  SUte 
there  is  a  community  college  president  and  a  community  college  txuiAee 
who  serves  on  the  advisory  council,  and  this  works  out  very  welL 

I  would  like  to  comment  a  little  more  extensively  about  the  question 
of  State  administration  and  perhaps  refer  to  the  Washington  State 
model  for  handling  vocational  education  funds  as  this  may  have  ap- 
plication in  other  ^tes.  ,  . ,  , 

In  the  State  of  Washington  in  1967  the  le^ature  deaded  to  sepa- 
rate the  community  colleges  but  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  establish  a  system  of  community  colleges.  This 
has  been  the  experience  in  other  states  throughout  the  country. 

At  that  time,  in  taking  the  community  colleges  out  from  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  nublic  instruction,  the  l^gislatme 
anticipated  Uiat  there  might  be  some  oifficultics  in  administering  voca- 
tional education  as  a  resiSt  So  at  the  same  time  tt '  legislature  created 
an  organization  called  the  coordinating  council  for  occupational  educa- 
tion, and  they  became  the  single  State  agency  in  our  State  for  dis- 
bursing Federal  vocational  moneys. 

The  coordinating  council,  although  we  locally  at  times  have  com- 
plaints about  these  things,  probably  was  working  very  well  ^benl 
listeMd  to  what  was  occurring  throughout  the  country.  I  think 
we  have  a  more  successful  system  out  there  than  we  sometimes  think 
when  we  are  so  close  to  it 

The  coordinating  council  is  made  up  of  mne  members  and  three  mem- 
bers are  representatives  from  the  community  college  system  and  three 
members  are  from  the  State  board  of  education  and  three  are  pubhc 
members.  The  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  I  serve  as  ex 
officio  members,  or  nonvoting  members,  of  the  coordinating  council^ 
which  we  refer  to  as  CCOE. 

CCOE  receives,  disburses  and  accounts  for  all  Federal  vocational 
education  funds  and  has  no  direct  op^tiM  responsibilities  except  for 
one  small  program  in  fire  service  training.  Both  the  superintendent  and 
my  office  have  an  opportunity  to  make  input  in  the  development  of  the 
state  plan  that  this  coordinating  councL  tb^?  CCOE,  develops.  Thi 


gives  each  level,  that  is,  the  K-12  systeir   -^i  the  community  college 
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sjstenu  its  own  authority  for  i)lan  development  and  detcrminin*r  our 
oun  priorities,  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  CCOE. 

Each  of  us,  that  is,  the  State  board  for  community  college  education 
and  the  superintendent's  oflice,  have  a  contract  with  CCOE  we  call  an 
intorlooal  agreement.  And  in  development  of  the  plan  for  vocational 
education  in  the  State  I  will  just  read  one  clausic  from  our  interlocal 
agreement  which  is  typical  of  what  I  am  talking  about  and  I  am 
quoting: 

In  the  development  of  tbe  plan  and  in  the  development  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tions and  policies  by  CCOE  the  preparation  by  the  State  Board  for  Community 
College  Education  of  their  jiortion  of  the  plan  shall  receive  major  considera- 
tion from  CCOE  in  determining  the  direction  and  priorities  within  the  plan. 

So  we  have  major  direct  input  into  tlie  developments  of  the  voca- 
tional phm  for  the  State  of  Washington.  CCOE  then  allocates  tlie  Fed- 
eral \  ocationaI  moneys  to  each  of  the  two  major  operating  agencies 
and  It  roimbui-ses  the  State  board  and  the  superintendent's  olTice  for  di- 
rect administrative  costs. 

I  might  mont  ion  that  in  our  State  we  have  five  vocational  teclmical 
institutes  ami  27  community  colleges.  The  funds  for  the  vocational 
technical  institutes  go  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  I  might 
say  that  this  is  a  somewhat  untidy  part  yet  of  the  organization  in  our 
Mate  for  vocational  education  and  is  the  subject  of  conversations  be- 
tween niy  office  and  the  superintendent  s  office  as  we  are  attemptino'  to 
improve  the  articulation  between  our  two  school  systems.  ^ 

However,  I  can  say  that  the  system  works  pretty  well.  We  have  had 
some  problems  in  the  past  with  it,  but  have  been  able  to  solve  these 
through  improvements  in  these  interlocal  agreements.  We  have  just 
executed  a  new  one  this  year.  This  also  provides  that  communications 
with  our  colleges  will  generally  flow  through  the  State  board  so 
that  we  are  aware  of  all  comunications  from  that  single  State  agency 
to  the  individual  colleges. 

I  would  say  that  the  significant  characterizations  of  our  system 
could  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  the  allocation  decisions  are  not  made  by  an  agency  in  which 
the  community  colleges  have  no  input  or  influence. 

Two,  the  levels  join  in  the  decision,  you  might  say,  in  promoting 
vocational  education  in  the  State  and  in  developing  the  pltn  for 
vocational  education.  ^ 

The  second  chamcteristic,  in  addition  to  having  something  to  say 
about  the  allocations,  would  be  that  they  have  something  to  say  about 

oi^/v?^^*^  ^P"^®"^      ^'^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^       ^^^^  approval,  of  course,  in 
Oil*. 

The  CCOE  does  have  the  final  responsibility  for  developing  the 
State  plan  for  vocational  education.  Now  this  relativelv  successful 
stnirture  for  administering  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington IS  perhaps  outside  of  the  model  usually  thought  of  in  referring 
to  a  single  State  agency  under  the  present  act.  However,  the  Wash- 
ington structure  has  been  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
as  being  in  compliance  with  the  act  and  I  guess  the  lesson  that  I 
would  suggest  to  the  committee  is  that  in  developing  new  legislation 
I  would  hope  that  you  write  it  with  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  these 
types  of  organizational  structures  would  be  possible. 
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Now,  you  miglit  consider  adoption  of  principles  that  would  char- 
acterize the  structures  that  the  States  would  adopt,  but  permit  the 
States  to  liave  considerable  flexibility  in  adapting  structures  to  their 
own  needs,  as  we  have  done  in  the  Statp  of  Washington. 

The  other  topic  that  I  would  mention  in  conrluding  my  remarks 
is  not  on  the  subject  of  adniinistra^^ion,  but  refers  to  this  question 
of  the  disadvantaged.  We  found  it  is  very  diflicult  to  serve  students 
suffering  economic  handicaps  under  the  present  act  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors. 

First,  none  of  the  funds  can  l>e  used  to  pay  tuition  for  a  student  or 
to  provide  direct  financial  aid.  The  ^^o^k-study  part  H  funds  are  not 
of  assistance  to  many  of  the  economically  handicapped  in  our  com- 
munity colleges,  because  the  limiting  age  of  21  excludes  67  percent 
of  Washington  community  college  students  from  participation* 

It  is  quite  important  to  understand  the  makeup  of  the  typical  com- 
munity college  enrollment  in  this  country  and  we  are  quite  typical 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  A  third  of  our  students  are  over  30  years 
of  ago.  iVnother  third  are  between  20  and  30  yeai-s  of  a^e.  Only  about 
14  percent  of  our  students  last  September  were  in  high  school  the 
previous  Jime,  so  we  have  a  substantially  adult  student  body.  Thus 
the  limiting  age  of  21  excludes  67  percent  of  our  students  from 
participation. 

The  earnings  limit  of  $350  per  academic  year  is  adequate  for  an 
adult  who  is  self-supporting  and  lias  dependents, .and  then  the  ap- 
propriation has  been  inadequate  in  the  past  years.  In  any  new  legisla- 
tion I  would  recommend  that  age  restrictions  be  removed,  that  students 
in  need  be  allowed  work-study  earnings  up  to  the  level  equal  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  of  the  State  and  that  the  appropriation 
authorization  be  increased  for  pcstsecondaiy  students  in  work-study 
programs. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  if  funds  could  be  used  to  pay  required 
tuition  for  the  economically  handicapped. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Supplemental  statement  follows :] 

SupPLEmifTAL  StATEICENT  or  AlfBABBAOOm  JOHir  MUKDT,  EXCCUTXTK  DiBBOTftt, 

WABBiifOTOir  State  Boabo  yob  Cohmututt  Oollbqs  Bdxtoatzon,  Olticfza, 
Wash. 

Hr.  Chairman  and  distingaished  members  of  this  Commiitt^o,  I  wish  to  expand 
upon  some  of  our  concerns  regarding  administrttion  and  planning  for  rocational 
and  occupational  education,  and  share  with  you  our  experiences  in  funding  oc« 
cupational  education  programs  in  the  State  of  Washington.  It  may  oe  a  model 
which  wiU  prove  viabile  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

APPEALS  PBOCnUBBS 

We  have  mentioned  earUer  that  our  state  directors  reports  indicate  that  there 
have  been  few  appeals.  This  may  be  less  a  sign  of  satisfaction  than  of  the  lack 
of  an  appeals  mechanism  which  promises  effective  hope  of  redress. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  adopt  language  similar  to  that  in  H.R. 
69  (Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Sec.  805,  amending  Sec  425  of  the  General 
Education  ovlsions  Act)  relating  to  appeals  of  aggrieved  applicants  under 
federal  educ  ion  programs.  This  right  of  appeal  first  to  the  state  agency  and 
if  needed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  might  be  very  helpful  in  some  of 
the  fcdtuations  we  have  earlier  relajed  In  which  community  colleges  arc  rebuffed 
by  the  state  vocational  education  agency.  It  is  apparently  not  clear  whether 
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th%  above  proTltion  as  written  applies  to  rocational  education.  It  not,  a  Uke 
pcoviaion  should  be  Included  in  the  amendments  nor  under  consideration  by 
this  cotumittee.  We  believe  It  mifht  be  wise  to  include  the  state  advisory  conncil 
mote  ^p:.tdncall:  in  the  appeal  process.  Upon  appeals  to  the  Commissioner  che 
state  advisory  council  misht  be  requested  by  the  Commissioner  to  conduct  an 
in«'^pendent  investigation  of  the  complaint 

STATE  ADTISOaT  COUNCUS 

In  reviewing  experience  across  the  country,  it  is  our  strong  belief  that  the 
State  Advisory  Councils  Hhould  more  adequately  represent  postsecoiidary  educa- 
tional institutions  and  their  students.  Since  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  enroll  approximately  1.5  million  students  a  year  in  occupational 
l^rograms  (and  this  figure  is  expected  to  increase),  we  believe  that  they  should 
receive  greater  representation  than  they  do  presently.  At  least  one  person 
who  has  responsibility  for  the  direct  supervision  cf  a  community  college  which 
has  occupational,  vocational  or  tedinical  programs  should  be  represented  on 
a  state  council. 

In  our  stats  a  community  college  president  and  a  community  college  trustee 
serve  on  the  Advisory  CoundL  Where  a  postsecondary,  degree-granting  technical 
institute  system  exists  whidi  is  administered  separately  from  the  community 
college  system,  a  representative  from  such  an  institution  should  be  placed  on  the 
state  coundi 

LOCAL  ADVISOftT  OOWCOM 

The  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  recommends 
that  the  Committee  consider  the  establishment  of  local  advisory  councils  00 
vocational  education. 

Improvements  which  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  National  and 
State  Advisory  Councils  suggest  that  similar  benefits  might  accrue  from  the 
creation  of  Local  Advisory  Coondls. 

Local  Advisory  Councils  would  encourage  the  developm«it  of  compcehenslve 
local  program  planning  in  each  community.  These  groups  would  be  broadly  rep- 
r.  ^tative  and  would  represent  labor,  management,  and  every  category  of  edu- 
eauonal  institution  qwnsorlng  occupational  education,  from  elementary  throui^ 
postsecondary  institutions.  Thej  would  i>articipate  in  the  formation  of  local  or 
area  plans  by  developing  recommendations  to  local  planners,  reviewing  recom- 
mendations from  occupational  advisory  committees,  and  reviewing  the  planning 
efforts  before  their  transmittal  to  the  appropriate  state  organisations  for  incor- 
poration into  the  state  plan. 

Local  advisory  councils  would  provide  a  formalized  mechanism  through  vhich 
the  various  parlies  to  vocational  and  occupational  education  would  have  to  get 
together.  This  mii^t  stimulate  the  developmmt  of  a  more  useful  data  base  on 
needs  for  vocational  education  and  employment  opportunities  in  the  area.  It 
could  also  promote  co<H>eratio&  among  these  parties  and  help  prevent  needleM 
duplication  of  progrema  and  fadlities*  as  well  as  spotlight  needed  programs 
missing  in  a  community,  and  groups  not  presently  being  served. 

These  councils  should  have  connections,  possibly  through  overlapping  member* 
ship,  with  the  Prime  Sponsor  Manpower  Planning  Councils  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  There  are  enough  similarities  between  the 
purposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  of  CBTA  that  coordination  Letween 
the  two  systems  is  needed.  Comparable  local  vocational  education  councils  would 
help  promote  this  coordination. 

STATE  ABunnsTKATioir:  m  wASRuroroir  state  model 

The  State  of  Washington  has  developed  a  system  for  handling  vocational 
education  funds  whidi  works  for  ns,  and  which  may  bave  application  to  other 
situstions. 

When  the  state's  community  college  system  was  estabished  In  1997.  It  was 
determined  that  the  colleges  would  have  their  own  state  administrative  agency 
and  not  be  a  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  legislature  anticipated 
that  this  might  pose  dllBculties  in  the  administrMon  of  vocational  education, 
and  solved  that  problem  by  establishing  a  Coordinating  Council  for  OeciqpatI(mal 
Education. 
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This  council,  hereafter  referred  to  as  CCOE,  has  a  nine-member  Board,  com- 
posed of  three  members  from  the  community  college  system,  three  members  from 
the  State  Board  ot  Education,  and  three  public  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Director  of  the  State  Board  tor  Community  College 
Education  are  nonvoting  members  of  the  CCOE. 

CCOE  receives,  disburses,  and  accounts  for  all  federal  vocational  education 
funds;  it  gives  final  approval  to  the  state  plan  and  in  general  is  where  the  *'buck 
stops"  in  vocational  education  in  the  state.  However,  it  has  no  direct  (grating 
responsibilities,  except  for  a  program  in  fire  service  training. 

The  State  Board  for  Community  College  Education  and  the  Superintendent 
for  Public  Instruction  each  make  their  own  inputs  into  the  state  plan.  This 
gives  each  level  its  own  authority  for  plan  development  and  determining  its  own 
priorities,  subject  to  final  approval  by  CCOE, 

Each  of  us,  SPI  and  the  SBCCE,  has  an  Interlocal  agreement  with  CCOE  with 
a  clau:>e  that  provides  as  follows : 

"In  the  development  of  the  plan  and  in  the  development  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tions and  poUcies  by  CCOE,  the  preparation  by  the  State  Board  for  Community 
College  Education  of  their  portion  of  the  plan  shall  receive  major  consideration 
from  CCOE  in  determining  the  direction  and  priorities  within  the  plan/' 

A  copy  of  our  interlocal  agreement  is  appended  in  Tab  Q. 

CCOE  allocates  federal  vocational  education  funds  and  transmits  them  to  the 
appropriate  agency  for  dlsbursal  to  schools  and  colleges,  CCOE  also  reimburses 
the  state  community  college  board  and  the  state  education  agency  for  their 
direct  administrative  costs.  I  might  mention  that  the  State  of  Washington  has 
five  vocational-technical  institutes  (compared  lO  27  community  colleges)  which 
are  under  the  authority  of  the  Supe^lntendeIl^  of  Public  Instruction.  Under  our 
svsteni.  funds  for  these  vocational-technical  Institutes,  though  most  of  their 
students  fire  postsccondary,  flow  through  the  Superintendent.  This  is  still  a 
somewhat  untidy  part  of  organizing  for  vocational  education  In  our  state,  but 
discus«;ions  are  underway  between  my  offce  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  solve  this.  .   ^.  ^  ^. 

This  svstem  works  pretty  well.  We  had  a  prc:>lem  for  a  few  years  m  that  tne 
CCOE  had  its  own  staff  to  exercise  program  authority,  especially  in  research 
and  demonstration  tvpe  projects.  We  often  discovered  that  grants  of  ^^^^ 
we  hnd  no  knowledge,  and  which  did  not  necessarily  fit  into  our  sch«»me  of  priori- 
tie*?,  bad  been  made  to  our  conegt.^.  This  problem  was  partlnlly  <?olved  this  year 
In  a  revised  Interlocal  agreement  between  our  Board  and  the  CCOE  In  which 
the'^e  additional  functions  were  transferred  to  us  (and  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  schools  under  his  authority),  a  portion  of  the  CCOEs 
<jtafr  dispersed  to  SPI,  Also  all  communications  to  the  Individual  27  colleges  in 
the  rommunltv  college  system  flow  to  them  from  CCOE  through  SBCCE  office. 

Tn  my  view.' the  most  slcmificant  elemont*?  of  our  stato's  <;y<;tem  would  be  the<Je: 
First,  fund  allocation  decisions  are  not  made  by  an  agency  In  which  the  com- 
munitv  rolleses  have  no  fnfinence  or  Impact.  This  gives  them  every  chance  for  a 
"fair  shake;*  Kt  tho  some  time,  the  various  levels  have  to  join  tocether  in  one 
decision,  whirh  promote*;  kTiowlodee  of  whnt  the  other  level  is  trylnc  to  <lo.  and 
hopofnnv.  inntnni  «nder<;tandine.  cooperaHon.  better  articulation  botwppn  K-l*. 
and  tho  Vommunltv  college  <;vstem.  and  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication. 

Sp'>ondly  ronininpitv  roUosre  procram  drH*;ion*;  are  made  bv  rommnnity  college 
prrf^o  who  natnrallv  bave  a  bettor  under«:^nndtn^:  of  what  the  rollego^;  can  and 
hope  to  arromplish  than  do  outsidev<?.  Initial  planninpr.  up  to  the  stage  of  final 
approval,  i*?  made  bv  the  oommunity  rollpge^J  them*;plve<;  Otir  "Board  hn^  the  ^ff\n 
for  prosrram  approval  and  technical  as<5i<;tanoe  in  procam  development :  adfll- 
tionallv  if  is  responsible  for  student  services.  mo<;t  teacher  preparation,  and 
the  ndmtni^^tmtion  of  personnel  standnnl*;.  We  make  n«:e  of  part  time  coordin-  tors 
in  law  enforcement,  real  estate  conr<;es.  home  and  family  life  programs,  and 
other«  in  order  to  hold  nermanent  «?tafflnc  levels  down 

for  rrOK.  in  nddttion  to  its  nlt:mate  re<fponsibiUtv  for  vocationr^i  educa- 
tion in  the  *;tate  it  bea'-s  pHmarv  re«jp>n<?ibilitv  for  planning  for  vocationnl  edn- 
coition  It  ha*?  develoT^ed  a  .roce<;<;  for  lone  ranee  forecn<;t1ntr  of  mopnower  need« 
and  of  progrnms  needed  to  meet  these  need^J.  We  work  clo<?elv  with  them  in  de- 
veloping  the<?e  proj^'cfion^?.  and  we  have  foTtnd  thflt  it  \<  very  helpful  to  ns  in 
proCTpm  planning  and  development. 
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ln^4fi?f structure  for  admlnistraUon  of  rocaUonal  educaUon 
in  tl»e  State  of  Waahington  is  outside  the  model  usually  thought  of  when  refer- 
^^Jf         ^  state  ««ency  as  in  the  presentAct  AUhough  thTS- 

«^<^'V^f  been  accepted  by  the  U.S.  OfiSce  of  EducatioTas  beingUi 
comphance^ith  the  Act.  1  want  to  suggest  in  any  new  legislation  that  sS  ^ 
wKp^^fiTblo*'^'"'''      organizaaon  so  ?hat  th      t^  ^f'^lt'rucmr^ 

^i^i^""?*  major  thrust  of  my  commenU  has  been  on  admlrUtratlon  and 
pUmninif  for  vo«itlonal  education.  I  believe  that  sharing  with  the  Committee  the 
^f^~f„'"'^»K°  Washington  relative  to  the  disadvantaged  might  be  helpful  in  «! 
Inforcing  the  presentations  mad»  by  my  colleagues  Dr.  J.  Harry  Smith  and  dT 
i^JZr^.^^-  "  ^'ffl'^"!*  t°  stud^ts  sufiferiug  ec^om^c  han^ca^ 

tif.n  Jn^tho'^^",'       ^  'nods  can  be  used  to  paylul- 

Part  H  f^rtf-'J.^r't  '°  P™"^e  °ther  direct  financial  aid.  The  work-^udy 
Part  H  funds  are  not  of  assistance  to  many  of  the  economically  handicapped  in 
the  eomrnunity  colleges  The  Umiting  age  of  21  e  'udes  67%  of  the  Wash^on 
c-onmii.n.t.v  college  students  from  participation,  the  earning  limits  of  IsMTr^r 
H^^nT^'''"Vf.'  inadequate  for  an  adult  who  is  «eIf-suppSrti^g  and  m^hS^e 
dependents,  and  the  appropriation  has  been  inadequate  "J 

Therefore  access  to  the  oecupational  education  necessary  for  anv  kind  of  ud- 
ward  m«b.l.t.v  is  denied  to  the  poor  T.nskilled  aduuJ?he  pe'rson  X  need,  acc^^ 
the  most.  In  any  new  legislation  1  would  r-  .ommend  that  age  restrictions  be 
Z^Tt  ,i  -"t^^fnts  i°  "eed  be  allowed  work-study  earnings  up  to  the  level 
SLwi?!^  unemployment  compensation  of  the  state,  and  that  the  appropriation 
?r^^f,M  K  K^,'",".ff**.*'"'  P»stsecondary  students  in  work-studv  programs, 
nomicaliy  handicapped. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  That  is  fine  testimony. 
Proceed  with  your  next  witness. 

Dr.  ilASiKO.  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Smith  could  qo  back  then  for  a 
iftw  summary  remarks. 

T^n  Smith.  I  will  make  my  remarks  short.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
maii7.o  the  recommendations  of  my  colleajrues.  if  I  niav. 

1.  The  level  of  fundinjr  for  postsocondafv  occupational  education 
pro-ams  should  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  40  to  60  percent  of 
total  funds. 

^  2.  We  believe  it  is  time  to  consider  now  delivery  system  alterna- 
tives for  the  vlisfribution  of  vocational  education  funds  to  all  State 
IT  stitutions  which  will  be  more  equitable  and  appropriate.  Althou^^h 
^Mi*'^^"^^  ^^^^^^  present  time  to  recommend  one  svstem  we 

will  offer  several  possible  alternatives  which  may  help  the  commit- 
tee revamp  the  present  svstem. 

3.  Xew  vocational  emphasis  should  be  built  into  the  le<ri^lation  to 
encouraire  the  fundm^r  of  programs  for  earlv  retirees  and  older  citi- 
zens who  are  disadvantajred.  such  as  the  midcareer  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  whose  job  skills  are  obsolete. 

4.  Tliere  is  need  for  «rroater  focus  on  trninin<r  for  occupations  of 
the  future,  rather  than  the  past.  Newer  occupational  areas— liuman 
services,  health-related,  service  industries.  technolo<ries— iteed  ^rrea^er 
fundincT  emphasis.  Flexibility  should  bo  built  into  vocational  educa- 
te >n  plannincr  to  permit  adaptation  to  future  needs  in  a  rapidly 
chanirin^r  society.  At  the  present  time  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
work  force  is  in  the  <5ervice  industries — health,  hospitality,  data  proc- 

/essinir.  et  cetera.  However,  this  may  chanjre  and  pro<rrnrnc  should  be 
readv  to  ohanrro  as  occupational  patterns  change. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  ri^rorous  State  plan  review 
in  the  TT.S.  Office  of  Education  to  insure  that  Federal  priorities  are 
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indeed  implemented  in  tlie  States,  The  community  college  unit  should 
be  given  the  authority  to  review  and  comment  on,  or  possibly  even 
to  recommend  rejection  of,  State  plans  for  postsecondary  occupational 
education. 

6.  To  create  greater  flexibility  and  freedom  of  operation  for  State 
planners,  we  recommend  the  combination  of  certain  of  the  current 
categories  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act: 

A,  Combine  funding  for  part  C  ("Research  and  Training'),  part 
D  ("Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects")  and  part  I  ("Curriculum 
Development"),  all  cf  which  are  related  to  in^provement  and  iimo- 
vation  of  vocational  education.  The  category  could  be  identified  as 
"Improvement  of  Vocational  Education/'  In  order  to  encourage  na- 
tional and  regional  improvements,  the  50-percent  set-aside  to  the 
commissioner  should  be  retained  Of  that  part,  half  should  be  devoted 
to  postsecondary  occupational  education,  and  administered  by  the 
community  college  unit  of  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education, 

B,  Com\>ine  funding  for  pan  G  (cooperative  vocational  education) 
and  part  H  (work  study),  both  of  which  are  closely  related  in  activ- 
ity. This  category  could  be  identified  as  "work  experience."  Funds 
should  be  distributed  equitably  between  secondary  and  postsecondary 
students, 

C,  The  set-asides  for  vocational  education  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  should  be  combined  to  allow  greater 
flexibility  at  a  combined  minimum  of  25  percent, 

7.  We*  recommend  that  the  Congress  take  a  look  at  State  voca- 
tioral  agency  staff  composition  to  make  sure  that  a  proportionate 
number  of  persons  employed  by  these  agencies  have  professional  ex 
perience  and  expertise  in  postsecondary  occupational  education.  Tf  it 
is  determined  that  these  airencies  will  retain  sole  authority  over  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  in  the  States,  it  is  essential  that  they  become 
more  responsible  to  needs  auJ  problems  at  this  level.  Specifically,  we 
believe  that  persons  with  community  college  experience  are  needed  in 
the  State  agencies, 

8.  We  urge  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  that  postsec- 
ondan'  occupational  education  institutions  and  community  colle<res 
are  a'deqnatbly  and  meaningfully  represented  on  State  advi'^oiy 
councils. 

9.  We  recommend  that  Congress  consider  establishing  local  advis- 
ory^ coimcils  to  augment  the  responsibilities  of  State  and  national 
councils. 

10.  Because  we  believe  that  too  much  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion monev  <rocs  for  administration  in  some  States,  we  recommend 
that  Congress  establish  an  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
grant  that  ran  be  spent  for  State  administration. 

We  would  further  comment  that  AACJC  believes  that  full  fund- 
ing and  implementation  of  title  X.  parts  A  anrl  B.  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1072  (Public  Law  02-^^18)  would  facilitate  and 
strengthen  manv  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
■^^r.  'MxsnvO.  T  will  conclude  the  formal  presentation. 
We  believe  that  it  is  time  to  consider  lu-w  delivery  svstem  alterna- 
tives for  the  distribvifion  of  vocational  education  funds  to  institutions 
on  a  basis  which  svill  he  more  equitable  and  appropriate.  The  present 
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system  is  not  working  in  many  States.  We  believe  that  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  restricting  the  authority  of  the  present 
State  boards  solely  to  elementary  and  secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion. A  new  agency  or  another  more  appropriate  agency  might  better 
have  responsibility  for  administering  ^ostseconaary  occupational 
education. 

At  this  time  we  arc  not  ready  to  recommend  a  specific  system,  in 
the  main  because  we  find  such  variations  in  the  needs  of  the  50  States, 
and  no  one  pattern  seems  wise.  With  your  permission  we  hope  to 
propose  a  system  that  would  have  flexibilicy  to  permit  a  variety  of 
options  for  the  individual  States.  At  this  point  in  time  we  only  intend 
to  initiate  a  constructive  discussion  by  suggesting  thrt'C  alternative 
delivery  systems: 

1.  >  A  first  alternative  deliver/  system  is  postulated  on  the  complete 
separation  of  funding  for  all  programs  lx)th  at  the  national  and  State 
levels.  Elenientary  and  secondary  vocational  education  programs 
would  continue  to  be  funded  by  present  pgenoies.  However,  postsec- 
ondary  occupational  education  programs  would  be  funded  tlirousrh 
separate  agencies.  At  the  national  level  the  postsecondary  ftmding 
nirency  would  be  the  community  college  unit  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

At  tiie  State  level  the  postsecondary  funding  agency  would  be  either 
an  e:;istin£r  airency  or  a  separate  aircm-y  oroatod  to  give  policy  direction 
to  the  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  State.  Kepresentatives  of  all 
type^  oi  institutions  olFering  postsecondary  occupational  education 
progran  ^  in  the  State  would  bp  represented  on  such  an  airency. 

2.  Ai  )ther  altei  native,  i'  structural  changes  are  to  'e  made, 
would  be  to  maintain  the  pre>^  .[  system  of  administration,  hut  to  raise 
the  set-aside  for  postsecondary  o<'cupatioiial  education  to  00  ]>eivent 
(in  line  wi>h  the  allotment  of  iFederal  funds).  This  policy  lias  been  in 
effe<"t  in  Wisconsin  fcr  many  vears. 

Tn  this  case  the  existing  ^tate  agencies  for  vocational  education 
should  be  required  to  alter  the  composition  of  their  staff,  if  needed, 
to  in-ure  that  an  adequate  p-^portion  of  total  State  agency  staff  have 
ttie  e\]>ortise  to  give  leadership  to  programs  in  postsecondarv 
(XVMinational  education. 

?>.  Finally,  my  colle*' jrue.  Mr.  Mundt.  has  described  a  svstem  which 
v'ork"^  in  his  State  and  merits  consideii>tion  for  national  adaptation. 
Fund-  to  a  coordinating  counril  conipo'?ed  of  elementary-secondarv, 
po>r-'M  oi-tdarv  and  TMiblic  members,  which  makes  determinations  on 
the  ili^rribiitjon  of  fun^h  in  the  Stote  and  has  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  State  phm  niul  its  iniploMiontation.  However,  as  Mr.  MunSt 
de-i  ribcil.  the  direct  plannine*  inputs  and  implementation  responsi- 
bility are  carried  out  by  agencies  responsible  for  the  level  of  education 
invo'VC'l. 

]\[r.  Clinirniaju  nnd  inomhers  of  the  co.ninittoo.  T  wish  to  tlinnk  the 
coii'i'iittrM  and  it^  distinguished  cliairman  for  the  privi^'<re  of  sharing 
our  coTi>:i,]oi'(^l  opinions  on  the  Vocational  Education  Ainendme  ^  of 
W9  %  '  1  ready  to  assist  the  committee  in  the  months  ahc.  as 
it  c  uS  deliberations,  endeavoring  to  improve  and  update  this 

outsfauMnir  piece  of  legislation. 
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Chairman  Perkins,  Thank  you,  all  of  you.  Mr,  Meeds,  I  under- 
stand you  have  to  attend  another  hearing,  so  we  will  hear  from  you 
first.  , 

Mr,  Meeds,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman, 

My  commendations  to  this  panel  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
important,  relevant,  and  useful  bit  of  information  for  this  committee. 
You  can  rest  assured  tliat  it  will  be  a  substantial  portion  of  our  con- 
sideration as  we  attempt  to  achieve  some  balance  in  the  v  hcle  held  of 
vocational-technical-occupational  education, 

I  had  a  lot  of  questions  until  I  looked  very  closely  at  your  summary, 
and  saw  that  most  of  them  are  answered  there  and  in  tlie  testimony  you 
gave  individually.  So,  let  me  first  assure  you.  Ambassador  Mundt,  that 
your  suggestion  with  regard  to  an  appeals  mechanism  has  been  taken 

care  of,  ^...11 
In  H,R,  Co,  in  the  General  Education  Provisions,  is  the  appeals 
mechanism  which  will  be  applicable  to  your  situation.  There  may  be 
some  question  as  to  whether  it  has  to  be  the  State  educational  agency 
or  a  coordinating  council  which  would  fulfill  that  function  as  set  out  in 
the  general  education  provision's,*But  let  us  look  at  that  and,  if  it  is 
not  applicable,  try  to  make  \ty  either  by  further  amendment  or  m 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  itself, 

^Ir.  Z^IrxDT,  There  is  one  otner  suggestion  I  made  m  my  written 
presentation  that  vou  might  look  nt  and  that  is  that  the  advisory  coun- 
cil miffht  somehow  be  made  part  of  that  appeals  procedure  before  it 
ever  gets  it  into  a  court  by  perhaps  making  an  independent  review  at 
the  local  level, 

Mr,  ZvIi'JDs.  You  kind  of  opened  the  door  for  my  next  question 
because  my  question  dealt  with  State  advisory  councils  and  this  is 
reallv  twofold. 

We  found  in  our  hearings  a  wide  diversity  of  State  advisory  coun- 
cils. Some  are  very  effective.  We  found  all  were  very  interested  and 
very  diligent  in  pursuing  their  roles,  bnt  we  sometimes  found  that 
thev  were  thwarted  either  by  the  State  educational  agency  or  the 
a^rencv  with  whom  thev  were  Sealing  in  planning  and  other  tilings, 
""l  would  like  to  ask\ill  of  you  very  quickly  if,  one,  you  think  the 
present  advisory  council  system  is  effective  and,  two,  if  not,  how  do 
we  make  it  more  effective/unu.  three,  do  you  feel  in  most  States,  par- 
ticularly the  ones  vou  are  most  familiar  with,  the  postsecondar}'  educa- 
tion segment  of  the  educational  system  is  adequately  repr'^sented  on 
advisory  councils  ? 

Dr.  ^lASiKO.  Dr.  Sm^h  can  answer  that. 

Dr.  Smith,  All  ight,iflmay, 

Mr,  Mkeds.  Well,  that  is  a  big  order  for  a  person  that  is  supposed 
to  be  leaving  the  hearing  room  now. 

Dr.  Smith,  I  will  try  to  be  brief.  Congressman. 

Basically  T  think  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  council  is  pretty 
much  niaridated  bv  the  atmosphere  or  climate  in  which  they  have 
to  function.  The  power  base,  if  it  is  of  the  structure  where  there  is  a 
solidnes?  about  it  and  we  have  a  new  entity  coming  on  the  horizon,  then 
it  has  to  jockey  for  position, 

Ui  "ortunatoly.  in  mntiy  instances  we  are  the  new  entity  trying  to  get 
our  fair  share  of  the  stakes. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  feel  in  New  Jersey  that  postsecondarv  ednca 
tion  is  adequately  represented  on  the  ad  WcSS  ^ 

Mr-.  !S:  Th?fk  JSJ.^'^' 
^Dr.  Grede.  I  would  like  to  add  one  comment  to  what  Dr.  Smith  has 

My  feelinn;  in  Illinois  on  postsecondary  ediication,  narticularlv  tli« 
community  colloae  is  that  nominal  n.prc7entati"n  i  K  n  he  scS 
fe  toVe'itt  r''  f '-^^^"P-fli^rht  e.xeouti^'?s  or  are 

busv  to  oret  to  the  niootinps  or  else  arc  people  who  are  on  faculties  of 
conunnmty  col  epes,  but  really  not  fundamentally  interested  n  the 
occupational  educational  thrust.  i"i>-ie.  clu  m  uie 

I  would  think  that  some  kind  of  adequate  representation  of  the 
occupation  nitorost  thrust  perhaps  ought  to  he  more  specific 

in  .Masiko.  (  on.cre.«sman,  in  response  to  vour  question  as  far  as 
F  OI  K  a  is  concerned.  I  would  sav  that  the  State  plan  for  vocational 
education  winch  is  laraely  dominated  bv  tlieexi.sti  ig  hierarchy  at  fhe 
State  level,  (loternimes  what  happens  in  our  State  and  SLJllv  I 
am  not  particularly  happy  with  it.  pei.onauv  i 

Mr.  .AFkeds.  Wo  saw  that  in  some  other  States. 

Mr  En-sion  In  Wyominir  the  conminiiitv  collew  «ector  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Stare  advisory  council.,  with  jnst  one  member,  however. 
Mv.  AiKKDs.  Out  of  liow  manv  inoml)oi>:  ? 

Mr  ExsKjy,  Twnty-ono.  Tjioro  ooulcl  be  hotter  ivprosontation  there 
n  the  interest  of  balance,  obviously.  A-ain.  here  also,  at  least  in  the 
beeinnuiir  years  of  the  development  of  thecouneil  there  was  a  ricriditv 
in  the  entire  State  organization  that  was  verv  difficult  to  work'with 
mat  lias  unproved  snb^tantiallv  and  there  are  now  some  of  the  very 
riorid  cateirones  and  elassifirations  that  have  been  done  awav  with  and 
more  flevibility  is  thei-e. 

Mi\  VrxDi^.  All  ricrht.  thank  yon, 

^fr.  MuN'DT,  We  are  adeqnatt'^lv  represented.  I  think,  in  the  advisory 
council  in  the  State  of  Washinnrton  with  the  president  and  a  trustee  of 
one  of  our  collecres.  The  etl'ectiveness  of  tlu  advisoi^  council  is  limited, 
I  thiUK.  bv  the  si/e  of  its  staff.  It  was  one  full-time  paid  administrator 
and  a  half  or  part-time  .wretary.  That  is  the  staff. 

The  rouiu  il..  of  rouise.  the  arhisory  coimcil.  is  voluntary  and  thev 
.,!■(.  v.^rv  dodicnted  citizens.  Thev  take  their  responsibilities  seriously 
but  tlie  =:inir1o  Sta^e  aconcy.  rCOE,  has  a  staff  of  be.weon  80  and  100, 
^oyon  ('.'uft  })e  very  nnicl;  of  a  review  incchanisni  with  that  kirn-  of  a 
staff. 

Afr.  AfEKPs.  Thank  von  very  much,  ircntlemen.  and  thank  you.  ^fr, 
rhairinan.  for  the  courtesy  allowed  ivo  in  mie^tioninjr  further. 

riiairuiiiu  Pi  i:ki\-<.  f.ct  ine  compliment  al)  of  you.  I  have  one  qnes- 
tioT>  Hofore  T  defer  to  mv  colleairnes.  T  renlized  lonir  before  we  com- 
meii-'cd  tho^o  luvirines  that  our  of  our  u^ajor  problem^  is  an  erpiitable 
allop.ition  of  funds  })prwoen  the  ;ire;i  .ccliools.  the  \  ocatif)nal  teHniical 
sciiooh  riud  junior  eollecres  tl:rou?rhotit  tin  countrv. 

X(i  one  e;in  appreciate  more  than  myself  the  tremendous  growth 
that  yon  havr  hnd  in  tochniral  education  within  your  communit v  col- 
leges. T^ndoubtedly  you  aro  better  qualified  in  the  area  of  bu.siness 
oc(  iipations  nud  bu.-ljie.ss  profeS'=ions.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  com- 
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pare  the  State  of  Wj^^liiii^ton  with  tlie  State  of  Kentucky.  In  many 
respects  the  S^  ite  of  Wusliinpton  IkkI  the  much  better  ooordinatin^r 
board  at  the  State  level.  That  will  he  another  problem  to  be  solvea 
in  connection  with  equal  distribution  of  funds. 

But,  unless  a  youngster  at  an  early  a«re  <.:et<  some  basic  instruction 
and  some  ba^c  on-the-job  traininir  iii  liis  certain  trade  or  craft,  such 
as  masonry  oi  carjH'ntry,  he  w  ill  n.ot  bt  onie  much  of  v  s.'ari)enter  if  he 
commences  for  the  first  time  to  learn  a!)out  simple  tools  when  he  is  ill 
the  community  coUeces  of  tlrj  country, 

Basic  education  will  lune  to  play  a  p-eat  part  in  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  ^nc  know  we  are  going  to 
need  more  flcxibilit}-  in  some  States  than  we  w  ill  need  in  othere.  Tliat 
is  because  you  have  a  tremendously  higher  dropout  rate  in  certain 
sections  of  the  South.  These  dropouts  will  want  to  go  immediately 
into  an  area  school  or  some  satellite  of  :ui  area  school  whei*e  qiiallfica- 
tions  are  not  so  high  a^  to  refuse  them  admittance.  This  is  the  flexi- 
bility I  am  speaking  about. 

Let  s  just  assume  that  we  have  a  set-aside  for  students  who  liave  left 
or  completed  high  school,  commonly  called  the  '•po?tsecondary  set- 
aside."  Do  \ou  believe  that  all  of  tlic  funds  should  be  used  in  com- 
munity colfegos.  even  though  there  are  pooRM*  areas  of  the  country, 
such  as  my  congressional  district,  where  there  are  very  few  community 
colleges  ? 

Go  ahead  and  comment  on  this,  all  of  you. 

Dr.  M.vsiKo.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  us  here  come  from 
large  metropolitan  areas  and  we  have  a  concentration  of  certain  kinds 
of  problems,  but  the  comuuinity  colleges  serve  the  entii-e  Nation  and 
there  are,  I  think,  a  very  few  congressional  districts  that  do  not  have 
at  least  one  communitv  college  in'them,  Mainl>  these  ai*e  fairly  small 
and  hard-to-find  out-of-the-way  rural  areas.  They  have  \Qiy  urgent 
and  specific  transient  j^roblenis  that  we  are  very  nnich  concerned  with, 
too,  so  there  is  no  siuiile  solution  to  the  kinds  of  problems  we  ai-e 
coiicerned  with  and  we,  too,  want  a  kind  of  flexibility  so  that  we  can 
address  these  irieat  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  problems. 

I  don't  think  anv  of  us  would  say  that  all  of  the  money  ought  to  go 
in  anybody s— or  in  any  direction  or  at  any  particular  le\el,  'We  are 
just  makiiiir  a  i^oint  that  tliero  seenw  to  be  a  natural  development,  a 
natural  intciest  in  the  hvv]  at  which  the  community  colloires  are  oji- 
eratiiiL^  the  technical  institutes  and  some  of  tiie  junior  colleiies,  and 
t\v^  is  where  tlic  people  are  anxnous  to  come  and  are  w  illing  to  come 
and  we  have  (lcvcloi)ed  an  expertise  in  many  of  the.«e  area*. 

The  society  is  demanding  certain  levels  of  Vom].etence  which  we  are, 
I  think,  adinirabh  etiuipped  to  provide  and  wc  want  to  do  the  ]nh  an»l 
we  can        ii  all  Wether,  but  we  do  need  help  from  the  Coniire^. 

rhairman  Pkrktv^.  Yes.  I  appiv<Mnte  that  answer. 

I  would  like  to  also  hear  sonic  of  you  other  educators  conmie^it  on 
the  conrenis  I  have  just  expressed.  i  t 

Dr.  SMrrn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly,  comin<;  from  Newark, 
am  fullv  coirnizant  of  tlie  sharp  line  of  demarcation  tlierc  miaht  J^e 
between  what  we  have  and  what  ymi  have  in  Kentucky,  but  T  would  like 
to  reiterate  what  w  as  said  bv  Dr.*Masiko  and  by  the  ^an^*^  token  say  th'\t 
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we  are  concenuHl,  awaiv,  tlioiigli  that  udjustuieiit  must  bo  uukIo  based 
on  regioiiiilizatloH  or  sivtioiuilizut  ion,  that  certainly  you  can't,  lii  ivcofr- 
nition  of  anyone,  in  Iceepin*,'  with  what  Ihc  PiWident  said,  we  cant 
sav  what  is  ijood  for  Xew  Jer^roy  is  *;ood  for  everybody.  Wo  have  to  be 
nniidfnl  of  the  fact  that  the  construct  of  the  Nation  is  what  we  want  to 
address  in  its  totality  and  have  to  in  some  \\ay  make  provisions  for 
some  aivn<  that  are  basically  rural  and  there  may  not  be  numbers  tliat 
we  have,  but  souu>where  in  the  composition  of'  the  le<iislation  there 
should  be  addressed  the  needs  of  that  particular  coinnuniity  and  we 
really  snbscrd^e  to  that  sort  of  speakini^. 

Dr.  GipoF.  I  don't  tliink  I  tried  to  inake  a  case  for  the  vehicle  of  tlie 
conununity  eolle*re  a  delivery  sy-teni  for  whatever  is  n.eeded  by.  say, 
di<advantaired  adults.  The  case'l  mentioned  in  Chica<zo.  perhaps  that 
kind  of  school  system  wasn't  doiuf:  the  job.  .lO  lonjjer  could  do  it.  antl 
theconmmnity  eollofrcs  picked  it. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  kind  of  pro<zram  ^^c  ofi'er  is  reallv  not 
done  in  any  kind  of  plu.-ical  facility  identified  as  a  comimmitv  colle^re, 
hut  ically  done  in  2:>()  operations  throiiohout  the  city,  winch  is'li- 
l)rarit'>.  which  is  in  private  bu-inesses.  which  is  conununilv  aironcies, 
store  fToiit-  of  all  kinds,  liiirh  schools,  so  that  I  think  there  is  a  irreat 
<lcal  (aWIcxibility  in  the  kinds  of  delivery  i)atterns  tliat  can  be  adopted 
and  it  ha<  bc(>n  u])  to  the  conminnity  colleorp  because  of  its  flexibility 
and  perhaps  because  of  it^  phili-opllit  al  approach  at  this  i)0'nt  >cems 
m  some  cases  were  available  to  })e  the  best  deliverer  of  these  services. 

Mr..  Ky«ioN%  ^[r.  Chairniau.  I  tliink  we  hav.'  a  tendency  to  tliink 
about  our  delivery  sy^tenu  where  we  have  o\er  the  yeai^  community 
(•ollctros  or  hiirli  schools  or  whatever,  in  a  sense  in  the  terms  of  bricks 
and  mortar  rather  than  in  terms  of  sonietliinir  that  can  be  creative  and 
innovati  ve  out  side  of  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom. 

Tlii^  is  where,  a^raiii.  the  partnei-ships  with  business  the  partner- 
sliips  with  otliri'  iri^titutions  in  whatever  part  of  the  country,  we  want 
to  talk  about,  can  become  viable,  I  a^rree  that  there  are  all  kinds  of 
systems  that  we  ran  use  with  some  iniairination  breakinir  away  from 
-ome  of  their  rather  rinrid  structured  systems  that  we  have  had  in  the 
pa-^t  and  certainly  wp  inu^t  address  onVselves  to  evi'ry  quarter  and  in 
t»\ery  section  of  tln^  country  and  live  up  to  the  ch:ir<ro  we  have  as 
rom|>iehcn«lve  community  c'olleiros.  addressimr  ourselves  to  tln»  nee<ls 
of  all  roiMmunitie-  wheiever  they  ;ire  foiind  and  try  to  lift  t!mt 
p.uti.'ular  community  with  its  ediicationah  its  recreational,  it^  cultural 
requirement-. 

rhniriiian  Pkkktx<.  Tli^^nk  you.  Go  :diead.  Mr.  Mundt. 

.^fr.  ^frxm'.  ^fr.  Chainnan.you  mentioned  the  need  for  strikimr  an 
oriuifnble  balance  and  I  think  that  is  a  \e»-\  worthwliilo  concept.  This 
has  been  possible.  I  feeh  in  the  State  of '  W'a^hiuirtoii.  The  Federal 
vn<  atinual  money-  in  .  iir  State  ,':re  distributed  to  the  two  larire  opeiat- 
mir  aLTcTT'le^^.  the  superintendent*^  office  and  my  office,  approximately  on 
n  f'''-''  '  ba-^i^.  I  think  for  fiscal  year  1074  the  ^uperinten  lent  will  re- 
ee'vv  a  .mt  .V2  percent  of  tlie  Federal  \  ocatioiial  moneys  and  mv  airency 
will  receive  about  IS  percent  of  the  mone\s  ,hat  are  distributed, 

r  think  this  i-^  very  le<:itimate.  You  are  certainly  al-o  correct,  and 
we  ^ub^cribe  to  the  need  to  d.  velop  career  appreciation  and  awareness 
in  the  lower  i^rades.  If  there  is  not  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  work 
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e^sjopru/v       r^?*^;  »'P5?;  :i     c*?    '  ^  *  ^^'"^ 

^  We  t:iK^  otT  w'ltf-  : >o  K      -  ^^^r  ^^^^^^  -   ,  -  •    ^  -tij:4.:.»f 
bilance        Fv.er.i:  exye^ia  r— '<   <  t^-s^;  ' 'k,'    '   "  ^^^^^^ 

concliiiuHis  ,icc:v.cy 

I  have  -tfeii  '.cc^:::::  i:  !  -ur  raji«  ^  -i^p^-^  ^>i-^.-^^^^ 
reconimeiidu'rions.  ,  .  v>. 

cr^d  :J  a  •luniiiuini  -'^^^  "T^VlLf^t:: 

m  tab     vou  hav^  a  racitj  vitf-  u^-rf     i  i-^HC  "U'  -.r-  : . 

of  e:cpencacu-s  -Jin^      v^.^c^^'vaou-/  ic:  -  -'lu-^.-:.!. 

that  Che  <har-  of  :ne  Face-u  ncatf  7  i  tuc       -  ^^--M^aL:7  11^^^  mti-x 

States?,  to  ^eeoadarv  aac  ':c:?t:i*?»:':ac:i:7 

ptircedc  0:  :he  cecal  e::rtind:ri-^  j:*:     i^^vnou-  ^^M^.v.if  i^c 
oenc       :o  -.x^^cs^-cndarv  :-M-:uia  ^  r'^^f^.-x^DOfc-r 
schools  an.i  U.2  ct^r.^nc  >c  :c  7o:ft.^c-:n»i;j.';r  ui^i  .  nv-^^u^s  1  ^  Tii-riiBi 
^*in^  ro  5^'conda.  V  and      3  ^^^r.il  ^  r^nti  ju^r.^  5^»-n: 

CO  be'siniilar  Seac;ii.  .     -    .  ^  - 

If  vou  :ak5?  Jfc  coK  ic  "iLS,  ue.-  s  1  cue  r:  -iJnu^  rT.  ,«fc^£7 

U^^li  u^ranc.  and  i  zv-ai  v  i--acv:r.  t-l  : ^t.  -rr  or  rnt  fl.- 
couiir  torchac  -.n  :he  ^tuci^<^  ^h.i?     ^      T^du'^i.  .Ui  ^.^%^xrrr. 

cion,  which  you  -vtnud  :e  :Jiiofn«»z  iircnc  ^  :  aJii:  v  r-  ^^mi  nrrnc^ 
<peiid  ^  lictle  :n  iecvridar-J^  id'icacua* 

Mr  L:  I  :nav.  JwC^cT^^^iti.!,  I  zi^^  riiL;:  rsru^'-jr^  r«flftri5  & 

aumber  or  --hia.^.  F'-r^^  ii^  i.am*:«r  r.'ininiin.iz^  ^nivr-  srf  jv-r 
viable  enc^cies  3iavc^,  il^m^acjir^  id'r  ncca  ^T^iin  :i:  sarXiBOtrr 
education  svswmJ  xnd  -erha^  i  4r-.-  ^i-*  in.  /^'-Rirr  ^Uinm 
an  incervtexi^n^  enc:cy  :heri  iia^.i  '--:n:iin:di4^-»rnif  7xc  pr^- 
marih-  :nC4fn;sc;3d  a  Vix^ccna:  x-^riiTaLrnma.  .'dainiC.»:iT.^ 

I  cnink  :hac  pr:oaj»v  ionunarsis  i  :  :  -^^m.  Tiuct     ur  ccii:- 

staac  htin?  :hac"j5  i;?cI:caKrie     i.7  :^       ^ri^^f  ^mtu  vf  .-m.  zfckf  oot 
and  sar,  '"This  :s  -v^ac      ind        "iie        ^iisiuir  trvLZ  s  arriasaar 
and/w\ch  :hac  ±cuzzc.  Ji      v  :u^-  r-miniui.irT  ,vijeirf  rr?ctiKn, 

was  laCi*  'Ji  iev^iociric  i-id  c  t-is  TrMia:**.''"  .-^.'nei^^ii*!  vizi*  inssrurxin*. 
ui  the  fomiacivij  v^ars  LP.d  ni--  :i:fc  rir  i5  i  •^'Uc  rji^r  jif  v  nnf  ftsc 
ddolii't  ha-y  >cudt>n^5  uicl  5r*cc;ian:«r  :i  'Ji*il^  iiXi£  ynt  iuu:  nij  Janr 
escablishtid  :rad:t*.«:f:al  r^-^ir:  'Hii^  v-s:?  lijc  j^n^izc  rr'^f  ur  t 
portion  of  :hti  -jie  vcnout  i  iatsjiu  i^d  v>i  ::xnii:  rjriu  Bt^v  '^J  ^ 
v:abie  .-onduic  for  -Jie  purTCssrs?  i^ludji^i  ^-  ^7  '^is  .-rnmirurri^  Tbftrf- 

chac  ir^  7iea:i:ri:£ri*  ji  -ha:  i:ri'^ 

Also,  :f  I  7iaV.  Coc^r^^maj:  ?'?rs:iis*  X'^nir  luirx  7^  j^nur  ruf^cinr 
a  fi«w  7icnieac:5  i^i^.  I  lo  rica^I  a^        u.:*  r^mu  iru^  fvam  v-nii  for 
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Mr.  QuiE,  Is  this  postsecondary  ? 
sSfffL^^^^^^.V^'"-  ^*^^condaiy  gets  the  bulk  of  this.  In  some  of  tl,^ 

„n  f  ^  u*"^  «,¥ary}g  out  in  Minnesota,  and  the  figures  stack- 

up  with  what  we  heard  in  Minnesota.  Let's  see  if  WiscZsin  "ticks  un 

hLS."^  ^"         States  i^whic We  hS 

Mr.  Slrxnr.  I  don't  think  Washington  coincides  either  with  niv  in 
formation.  I  think  you  had  better  go  behind  some  of  the^  sfaUstics 
\?  O^^      W  «^>^';,?-^Fj^"^tin  for  some  of  these  S^n  f^': 
Mr.  yuiE.  At  least  Washington  is  within  the  ball  park  of  the  recom- 
hZt^^T'  ^"r^y-  ^  like  to  ask  the  total  amoi^t  of 

here  that  goes  for  secondary,  Mr.  Mundt.  The  other  percent  is  FeS 
moneys.  Does  that  correlate  with  your  line  of  thinking  ? 

Mr.  Mu>Tyr  Mv  figures  for  fiscal  1972  would  irdicnte  that  the 
sur^nntendent's  office  received  slightly  more  in  Fedenil  viat  onal 
moneys  than  the  State  Board  for  Community  College  EducaSdW 
Tliat  IS  not  consistent  with  this  table.  i^uucation  aid. 

Mr.  Qun:.  That  is  mixing  apples  ai.d  oranges,  isn't  it  ? 
Mr.  MrxOT.  Well  the  simerintendent's  office  is  in  charge,  of  couree 
of  the  seconaary  and  our  oMce  is  in  charge  of  the  postsecoKdary.  Th^ 
mav  be  some  money  in  the  postsecondary  in  the  table  fo-  vocational 

tS  of .  """"'^^  ^  ^^^^  explanalbn  I  can 

id7ntTfio7^Ai^-«^M°'"  ^'f  f-?^"  t^"™'  have  three  Stat^ 
^entifiod.  Georgia,  Minnesota,  and  Montana,  and  the  percentage  of 
Federal  expenditures  m  postsecondary  education.  Then  at  the  top  of 

ine  next  page   ^ 

Mr.  Qtrn:.Page2? 


Dr.  Ma9iko.  No  ;  page  1  at  the  bottom  there. 
Mr.  QuiE.  OK. 


^V  i^    T?^"  ll"^"  ^""J"  ^'"T'  ^  Paee  you  find  when 

Tou  break  down  the  postsecondary  funds,  the  percentage  going  to  com- 
SwSitSJl       "  a  small  proportion  of  that  total  Federal 

Mr.  Oura.  I  wonder  You  have  a  vocaiional  school  and  community 
college  in  the  same  city.  I  know  in  Atlanta  is  such  a  city.  Students 
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walk  across  the  street  £rom  one  to  the  other.  The  person  in  the  voca- 
tional technical  school,  if  he  wants  to  go  to  a  junior  college,  doesG  t 
take  a  course  at  the  jimior  college;  he  just  leaves  one  school  and  goes 
10  feet  to  the  other  one.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand. 

Of  course,  you  have  on  the  third  pa«  the  pecentages  that  go  to 
community  colleges,  and  it  strikes  me  tnat  G-^orgia  has  zero  for  the 
technical  institute.  I  wonder  now,  are  both  technical  schools  considered 
vocational? 

You  know  how  it  is  when  vou  work  out  of  your  council,  you  let  them 
know  where  you  spent  it  and  what  you  hav^  you  put  in  miscellaneous. 
They  have  Georgia  as  99.7  percent  miscellaneous. 

Dr.  Masiko.  "niose  may  be  the  area  vocationa  i  schools. 

Mr.  Qum.  Area  vocational  schools,  no  technical  schools  connected 
with  iti 

Dr.  Masiko.  I  don't  think  in  Georgia* 

Mr.  QtJiE-  40  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  money  in  the  vocationAi 
educational  fimds  of  the  State  ou^ht  to  be  spent  at  the  pcetsecondary 
level.  You  are  mentioning  Federal  fimds,  but  that  probaoly  means  the 
proper  mix  of  the  total  expenditure.  Would  that  be  about  right ! 

Dr.  SLisiKo.  We  have  a  couple  of  States  that  already  have  achieved 
this  and  are  doing  very  well  and  we  would  like  to  raise  the  national 
standard  up  to  that  level.  We  think  we  can  make  adequate  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  funds, 

Mr.  QtrjE,  There  are  more  than  a  couple  of  States  that  have  done  it, 
but  some  of  the  States  have  not  done  it,  I  wonder  about  that. 

Let  me  ask  you,  you  say  that  you  ought  to  have  a  community  col- 
lege unit  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  why  do  ^e  need  this ! 

X  ou  said  that  in  the  testimony.  I  never  really  sot  a  hold  on  having 
the  community  college  unit.  At  one  time  community  colleges  needtnl 
special  help,  but  one  of  our  colleagues  said,  ^It  was  sort  of  like  the 
measles  once — ^you  get  one:  ever-  x>mmunity  gets  one***  That  spread 
in  Florida,  as  it  has  been  ou^  in  Minnesota. 

It  seems  to  me  in  community  colleges  in  most  of  the  States,  you 
don't  need  that  special  help  or  security.  I  don't  reaUv  imderstand  why 
you  need  a  community  college  unit  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  recognize  you  don't  ask  to  have  a  bureau  in  vocational  education. 

Dr.  TnuffiLL.  Congressman,  I  think  the  testimony  shows  with  1.000 
colleges  and  3  million  enrollment,  there  are  only  two  people  in  the 
entire  U.S.  Office  of  Education  with  any  communirv  colle<re  ex- 
perience. That  is  our  position  with  the  Congress  and  this  conunittee 
appropriating  sizable  funds  and  fuijieling  through  that  mechanism 
there  ought  to  be  people  there  with  understanding  and  rappon  with 
the  community  college  field- 
Mr.  QtTF.  How  about  Joe  Cosand  headins:  i:p  h:£h^r  edv.c:ir;onT 
Are  you  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  Smtch.  I  am  sure  we  are  but  no  one  man  can  do  the  :ob. 

Dr.  M.\siKo.  Let  me  add  he  didn't  \3M  tix-^  lor.cr.  so  ar.y  p^.rricilar 
advantage  he  might  have  had  is  of  short  duration. 

Mr.  QxTTK.  I  gather  it  would  eive  communtty  colle£^e:^  ?*>!yie  help 
to  have  a  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  over  in  the  comr.'inity 
college  unit. 

Dr.  SiHTO.  That  is  what  we  asked  for  in  one  of  our  recomn^er.ia- 
tions. 
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Dr,  M\-^iKo,  Wo  found  in  our  State  that  a  >eparato  organization  to 
adinini>t(T  the  connnnnity  colh'^r^'s  system  has  worked  very  ell'e<*ti\ely. 
And  wo  are,  in  our  Mi£rire"5tions  to  this  coniinitteo,  sugirestin<r  that  the 
vocaiinnal  education  funds  hi'  moved  over  into  this  area  f c  r  simpler 
dii^trihution. 

Mr.  QfiE.  I  don't  know.  It  ju^t  .soenis  to  me  that  the  thin^r  that  has 
always  hotliered  me  for  years  is  the  iiiabdity  of  coiuniunity  eolleires 
and  vocational  technical  >chool  i)eople  to  <ret\o<rether.  In  some  places 
they  do.  Hut  tiiei-e  .<?eems  to  be  a  war  goin«r  on  between  them,  and  any- 
thin<r  ha^  been  ii-ed  to  maintain  that  division.  I  would  think  of  what 
yon  are  talkins;  about  as  havins:  merit. 

Dr.  Smiiii.  Sir.  I  (hm't  know  if  we  are  staying  separate.  It  mav 
ap]'ear  that  way  at  tliis  'eveh  We  can  s.ny  in  Xew  Jei-sey  that  o\^r 
the  \ear->  we  have  he<'oine  mucli  more  coinpatible  as  the  vear.<;  have 
parsed  \\  ith  a  l>etter  undoi^standinnr  developinir  for  each  of  the  thrusts 
that  U  ernbodiod  in  the  institutions  in  Xewark  where  we  are.  We  have 
a  Technical  ('  areei's  Institute  that  has  received  about  million  in  an 
EOA  firrant  and  we  irave  up  3.!>  acres  of  our  campus  ri^rht  in  the  heart 
of  the  '*tv  of  Xewark  and  we  are  v\0\t  adjacent,  similar  to  a  situa- 
tion yoji  alluded  to  in  Atlanta. 

We  have  the  -^ame  Advisory  Board  and  we  u.«e  their  Council  for 
oc<  u]»:»ti(;nal  i>n>nrrains  and  by  dialog  it  means  a  transfer.  We  found 
no  oii.'^  V  ith  a  transfer  from  a  technical  institute  for  that  sort  of  thing 
wlide  takiiur  courses  at  our  place  workin^r  toward  a  degree. 

I  think  we  are  developing  a  dialog  Unfortunately,^is  in  our  society 
if  you  have  l>0  nercent  of  the  population  being  of  one  composition  and 
10  percent  of  the  other,  you  don't  imve  a  wai-  oi-  struggle.  The  prob- 
lem conies  when  each  fellow  starts  flexing  his  muscles  and  sees  that  he 
has  about  equal  strength. 

That  is  where  we  are  right  now,  I  think  we  have  developed  a  parity 
that  causes  concern  on  the  i)art  of  others  which  certainly,  perhaps, 
and  experts  are  indicative  of  quite  an  accomplishment  on  the  part  of 
both  institution*;  and  willingness  to  work  together,  I  think,  will  bring 
greater  dividends  in  3'ears  to  come,  ^ 

Mr.  QriE.  Let  me  ask  you  about  recommendation  nine  where  you 
said  the  Congress  should  consider  whether  local  advi.^^rv  councils  be 
established  and  you  mention  the  National  Council.  In  the  National 
Council,  the  Advisory  Council  is  appointed  by  the  President, 

We  didn't  want  the  Office  of  Education  to  make  appointments.  In 
the  States  the  Governors  appoint  their  advisorv  council.*.  A\lio  was 
to  do  the  appointing  of  the  local  advisory  councils? 

Dr,  Masiko.  Anv  one  of  us  here;. 

Mr.  QrrK.  Anyliody.  The  summary  by  Dr.  Smith  expresses  the 
agreement  of  all  of  you  ? 

Dr.  M.\>iKo.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  do  in  Miami,  Fla,  We  liave 
a  coordinating  group  consisting  of  the  representativef,  from  the  com- 
munity  college  and  also  from  the  Dade  County  School  Board.  For 
their  courses  they  have  their  own  advisory  council  or  committ-ee.  For 
each  of  our  occupational  programs  we  have  our  own  advisory  com- 
mittee. 
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Wo  chink  it  would  bo.  voi y  sensible  if  we  got  together  and  had  a 
single  overall  advisory  committee  representing  all  of  vocational  edu- 
cation covering  both  levels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ought  to  get  the 
State  universities  involved  in  this,  too,  since  some  of  our  students  are 
able  to  transfer  their  technical  work  into  a  4-year  program,  but  we 
(lon*t  think  thei-e  ought  to  be  a  competitive  committee. 

We  think  that  the  important  consideration  of  mobility  of  the  stu- 
dents from  one  level  to  another  should  be  understood  by  members  of 
nn  advisory  committee  and  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  both  systems 
working  together  could  not  agree  on  who  ^)me  of  the  outstanding 
j)oople  in  the  coinmunity  should  be  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

Mr.  QriK.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  system  that  ought  to  do  the  ap- 
pointing so  that  postsocondary  schools  and  the  technical  schools  and 
community  colleges,  and  probably  4-year  students  as  well,  ai*e  all  un- 
der one  local  advisory  council? 

Dr,  Masiko,  I  think  the  agencies  involved  should  be  involved.  If 
you  have  priviite  institutions  doing  work  and  even,  \ou  know,  indus- 
try does  this  type  of  work,  too,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not 

a  broad  cro.^s-sootion  group  so  overj'body  knows  what  the  other  one 
is  doing  and  avoid  overlapping  and  duplication  and  unnecessarj'  com- 
l)otition, 

Mr,  QriK.  You  get  no  problems,  or  you  have  lesser  problems,  in 
the  States  where  community  colleges  and  vocational-technical  schools 
are  unified  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned.  Taking 
California  as  an  example,  you  have  no  problem  with  secondarj'  ns  a 
part  of  that  and  local  unit  taking  care  of  secondary,  because  you  are 
dealing  with  units  in  particular  States.  Whore  there  is  a  portion  of 
postsocondary  money  that  goes  to  community  colleges  and  a  portion 
of  postsocondary  mo.iey  that  goes  to  vocational  education  technical 
schools  and  the  colletres  and  schools  serve  different  regions;  and  when 
YOU  have  to  combine  these  institutions  with  the  secondary  schools  you 
have  an  administrative  problem  it  seems. 

Who  is  your  appointive  officer  in  our  Federal  office  ? 

Mr.  Mi  NDT,  There  is  another  contemporaneous  aspect  and  that  is 
application  of  the  Comproheniiive  F.mployment  Act  and  the  Man- 
power Planning  Council  is  prime  sponsor, 

Mv  staff  has  advised  me  that  there  is  a  sufficient  overlap  there  of 
similarities  betwoer  CETA  and  vocational  activity  that  were  involved 
in  the  local  advisory  councils,  so  perhaps  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  overlapping  membership  contemplated  in  the  local  advisory 
councils, 

Mr.  QriK.  You  are  sutrffesting  then  we  use  the  same  prime  sponsor 
concept  in  determining  what  that  local  area  is,  say,  if  you  had  100.000 
population  or  more  or  a  combination  of  that  for  one  local  advisory 
council  for  that  area  and  then  leave  it  to  the  Governor  to  decide  and 
the  rest  of  the  States  how  it  is  set  up, 

Mr.  MrsDT,  I  don't  have  a  specific  recommendation.  1  just  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  there  is  a  similarity  of  interests  here  and  I  think 
probablv  you  should  take  it  into  consideration  in  developing  recom- 
mendations. 
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Mr.  Qi  iK.  Tliiuik  yon. 

Mr.  En>I(;n.  One  more  thou<rht.  Congressman.  I  l)elieve  there  needs 
to  bo  more  (lialoj;  l>etween  the  coninHinity  college  sector  and  the  hi^h 
scliool  sector  and  the  hi<rher  education  sector  and  all  and  as  to  how 
an  advi.sory  council  mi<rht  he  appointed. 

I  rememl)er  the  time  1  was  sorvin<r  on  the  re<rular  school  board  and 
also  on  the  colle<re  hoard  and  tried  to  jret  tiie  two  Imrds  together  to 
just  talk  to  each  other.  There  was  a  <rivat  reluctance  bccausi*  they 
thon<rht  th     problems  ami  opportunities  were  so  dissimilar. 

Fiimlly.  <  .o^rram  was  arran<red.  a  meetin<r  be<ran  at  7  with  din- 
ner and  <rot  throufrh  at  1  SiO  in  the  morning  and  from  then  on  these 
people  bi»<ran  fr^^ttin^  totrether  and  now  students  are  ix^'m^  bused  from 
the  hi«rh  schools  to  community  colle<res  for  occupational  programs 
from  tlie  i  ty  colletres  to  the  hi<rh  schools,  where  there  are  facili- 

ties there  that  arc  needed  by  the  community  collefje. 

We  a  1*0  <rettin«r  wlmt  is  in  fact  coordination  of  these  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities. If  you  put  100.000  population  criteria  on  this.  Wyoming 
\\()uld  1)0  in  sorii)ns  problems  and  other  States  as  well  where  this  kind 
of  smaller  unit  of  coordination  <ruided  by  an  advisory  council  is  es- 
M'ntial  and  it  seems  to  me  that  where  there  is  leadership  in  a  com- 
munity, whether  it  is  found  in  the  high  school  or  found  in  the  com- 
nninity  <  ol]e<rt*  or  found  in  business  or  found  wherever,  that  they 
can  draw  tlie.se  fm  toi-s  t(»(rt*tht*r  and  <rive  this  kind  of  meanin^fnl  cross 
utilization  of  exist  in  »r  facilities  and  resourc*^s.  T  think  that  it  would 
1h»  well  to  have  it  .structured  that  they  develop  that  way. 

Mr.  QriK.  I  like  the  iden  or  the  concept  you  ai*e  talking  about  and 
the  implementation  of  it.  but  I  am  strn*r*rlin^  with  it.  I  note  that  you 
probably  \\cre  the  catalyst  and  that  we  don't  undei-stand  all  of  the 
States  \\ell  enou«rh.  We  have  to  have  flexibility  out  there.  Who  is^oin<r 
to  1)0  in  char<re?  Somebody  has  to  be  a  catalyst,  you  say. 

Mr.  (iKKDK.  Without  realizin^r  what  may  come  up  this  may  be  in 
oart  I  think  as  a  result  of  the  fact  the  State  boards,  in  my  judgment. 
ha\e  ne\er  l>ocn  able  to  make  the  kind  of  articulation  necessary  be- 
twoon  secondary  and  postserondary. 

It  may  be  at  the  local  level  where  we  have  a  face-t(  -face  relation- 
ship, let  us  <av.  between  the  Chicairo  Board  of  P]du(  ation  and  the 
<  ity  t  ollcirt'S  \\  hero  there  has  never  been  a  kind  of  formal  <rroup  which 
luis  been  nl>le  to  \\ork  out  some  kind  of  program  articulation  where 
a  student  can  move  with  ease  throu*rh  the  whole  system. 

We  find  developments,  for  instance,  in  specialty  areas.  We  have 
\\h\xt  call  a  health  manpower  consortium  which  ^ets  totrother  peo- 
ple in  a  partictdar  specialty,  across  the  full  ran^e  which  includes  the 
rommmiity  collc<ros.  senior  institutions  and  the  emplovin<r  institutions 
and  I  think  that  perhaps  another  kind  of  approach  which  may  be 
forthcomin*r. 

Chairmiin  Pfrkins.  I^t  me  at  this  point  call  on  the  distinguished 
aontleman  Irom  Florida.  Mr.  i.ehman.  fiom  whose  district  comes  the 
chairman  of  this  panel.  I  do  want  to  mention  also  that  Mr.  I^hman 
\\\^^  have  part  in  writin«r  this  le<rislation. 
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We  know  he  n^piets  he  was  not  here  earlier  to  introduce  the  first 
speaker  and  the  chaii  inan  of  the  panel,  lh\  Masiko. 
Mr.  Ix*hman. 

Mr.LEiiMAx.Thank  voii,MnChairmar.  ^ 

I  want  to  apolo^rize  to  Dr.  Masiko,  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  mind, 
but  I  was  not  hero  earlier  because  I  had  a  few  functions  to  take  care 
of  in  my  office  that  seem  to  keep  cominp  un  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  it  is  a  privile^re  to  have  Dr.  Masiko  nere. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  t'uit  has  I)een  so  ^rood  about  community 
collecres  is  that  they  do  work,  they  do  a  good  job,  and  they  can  do  a 
pootl  job  in  vocational  education.  I  want  to  be  sure  these  institutions 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  not  for  their  sake  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  i)eopIe  who  want  to  get  into  vocational  education. 

I  can't  help  but  see  how  well  Vocational  Education  is  working, 
whether  it  is  m  science  or  medical  and  paramedical  facilities,  or  what- 
ever, it  is  working  and  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  in  this  legislation 
to  see  that  vocational  education  is  adequately  funded. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

(  hairiu^ui  Perkin.^.  Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Steigkr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  follow  up  this  problem  of  the  advisory  councils 
Dr.  Smith,  fii-st  of  all,  I  must  say  your  statement  has  been  very  use- 
ful and  I  enjoyed  having  a  chance 'to  listen  to  your  testimony.  How- 
ever, in  reconmien<latiou  numl)er  eight  of  your  summary  you  say, 
"We  urgt»  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  that  nostsecondary 
occupational  education  institutions  and  community  colleges  are  ade- 
quately and  meaningful  represented  on  State  advisory  councils.'' 

WImt  do  mean  by  ''adequate  and  meaningful"? 

In  Wasliiiigton,  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  say  you  don't  thing  it  is 
''adequate  and  meaningful"  because  you  have  1  out  of  21? 

Mr.  Mrxixr.  We  have  *2  out  of  al)out  15. 

?»!r.  Stkigfji.  You  have  2  out  of  in.  Is  that  adequate  and  meaningful  ? 

Mr.  Mi'NDT.  The  way  it  works  out  I  think  we  feel  we  have  an  ade- 
quate hearing  in  that  group.  There  are  many  other  people  from  busi- 
ness and  from  labor,  agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  institutional 
representatives.  There  are  a  couple  of  representatives  that  are  there 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  So, 
the  institutions  are  adequately  represented  on  the  advisory  councils. 
The  advisory  council  <loes  not  have  to  be  compose<l  of  just  institutional 
representatives. 

Mr.  Stei(;f.r.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  we  could  solve  this  prob- 
lem if  we  were  to  eliminate  institutional  representation. 

Mr.  MrxDT.  I  think  institutional  representation  does  bring  about 
<lis<Mission  aiul  knowledge  of  problems  of  operating  these  institutions 
and  they  should  b**  there. 

Mr.  Steigeu.  OK.  How  do  we  define  "adequate  and  meaningful"? 

Mr.  Mi  NDT.  Congressman,  I  might  pass  the  buck  and  say  we  are 
hoping  that  you  will,  but  in  trying  to  be  helpfid  we  know  full  well 
whether  "John"  says  3,  2  or  lo.  too  much  depends  on  the  composition 
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of  the  2  individuals,  \vhothor  you  can  fret  voui*  share  out  of  the  part 
if  yon  have  i:^  others  to  do  battle  with, 

We  are  sajin^  here  that  if  i-epresentation,  nnd  I  think,  this  bein^ 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  if  representation  is  what  we  are 
asking  for  in  an  adequate  and  meaningful  way,  we  want  to  make  sure 
there  is  not  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  other  segments  in  the 
community  and  that  we  have  a  fair  and  equitable  representation.  It 
will  be  meaningful  if  we  get  the  numbers,  but  I  think,  too,  of  the 
quality  of  the  individual. 

I  may  say  if  we  get  3  out  of  15  and  there  are  4  or  5  other  groups 
that  h»ve  to  be  represented  other  than  our  3,  they  may  be  ending  up 
being  total  donkeys  and  we  may  get  nothing,  hut  if  we  have  3  thorough- 
breds running  there,  we  will  come  out  with  a  good  share  of  what- 
ever is  being  given  out,  so  I  don't  think  I  can  in  a  ratlier  definitive 
way  say,  "This  is  what  we  consider  adequate,"  or  "This  is  what 
we  consider  meaningful,'*  but  my  thrust  would  be  if  you  can  determine 
the  factors  for  the  proportions  of  society  that  need  representation, 
then  establish  equality  and  once  you  do  that  we  have  to  make  sure 
we  do  our  homework  to  see  to  it  that  we  get  some  people  of  quality 
there  representing  our  interests  and  that  will  give  us  the  adequacy 
we  need. 

Mr,  Stkiger.  That  is  helpful. 

Go  ahead. 

I)r.  M,\srKo.  Congressman  Steiger,  if  I  can  pick  up  Congressman 
Quie  s  question  al)out  the  local  advisory  committee,  first,  we  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  do  some  thinking  about  this  back  home  among 
ourselves  and  to  come  up  with  some  suggestions  or  recommendations 
to  the  committee. 

One  of  the  questions  I  have  with  reference  to  these  committees  is 
whether  or  not  you  are  thinking  of  political  types  in  the  makeup 
of  these  or  whether  you  are  thinking  primarily  of  education  and/or 
people  in  business  or  Industry  and  the  citizenry  generally. 

It  would  make  a  difference  in  v/hat  kind  of  response  one  would 
give. 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Quie,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if 
perhaps  you  would  supplement  your  testimony  with  some  commentary 
on  how  you  perceive  a  local  advisory  board,  who  appoints  it,  who 
ought  to  be  on  it  and  if  vou  go  that  route  at  all, 

Sir,  QriE,  If  you  will  yield,  I  think  there  are  some  operating  now 
and  perhaps  you  can  indicate  where  they  are.  This  voluntary  setup 
and  perhaps  their  experiences  will  help. 

Dr.  Masiko.  I  think  our  Florida  system  is  a  system  doing  a  pretty 
responsible  iob.  It  does  not  work  as  at  least  we  think  it  ought  to,  but 
at  least  we  have  a  mechanism  for  getting  these  two  mechanisms  to- 
gether and  we  have  it  in  our  own  shop  in  Dade  County,  but,  you  know, 
two  equal  forces  coming  head  to  head,  who  resolves  what  and  how 
does  the  thine:  work  out  ? 

But  we  will  be  happy  to  work  on  this  and  submit  further  testimony, 
if  we  may. 
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Now,  on  tlie  State  Advisory  councils,  we  might  suggest  that  there 
might  be  more  people  on  it.  We  would  feel  very  strongly  that  these 
committees  need  people  on  the  working  level  who  understand  the  op- 
eration. They  need  not  be  a  majority  and  maybe  they  should  not  be 
a  majority,  but  somebody  who  understands  what  is  going  on  in  the 


We  think  the  councils  ought  to  have  more  staff  so  they  can  do  a 
more  responsible  job.  We  might  want  to  suggest  that  the  representa- 
tion insofar  as  it  coming  from  the  educational  sector  might  bear  some 
relationship  to  the  proportion  of  students  in  vocational  education  at 
each  of  the  major  segments, 

Mr,  Ensign,  T  was  privileged  to  be  the  chairman  of  one  of  these 
councils  for  2  years,  I  really  think  the  general  makeup  of  the  council 
is  pretty  good.  The  balance  that  is  suggested  is  really  a  good  balance. 
We  did  feel  a  little  later  on  that  the  community  college  sector  was 
not  too  well  represented,  I  remember  in  1970  there  was  $90,000  of 
Federal  funds  to  be  divided  between  seven  community  colleges  and 
I  don't  know  that  that  is  quite  adequate  or  meaningful. 
Chairman  PEUKiNa  Thank  you. 

Jjet  me  compliment  all  of  you  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  for  your 
most  complete  testimony. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  appearance.  You  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  committee,  and  we  will  be  in  contact  with  you  in  the 
later  weeks  aiid  months  as  we  proceed  to  write  this  legislation. 

The  committee  will  stapd  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 

[Whereupon  at  12:30  p,m,,  the  committee  was  adoumed,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


[American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  exhibits 
A  through  P  follow ;] 
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i~oz  I*'. .  ,ar..  i.  .onruriiv  and  Junior 


V    «v.  »         41'.    II  ^    '>         ^  ot'c'.t.rv  level, 

*  ^--i  '.  ^  i.  I   c.r   :  ducat  ion, 

^    '  "     f'       .  Ttta  ...mr. .  '  is     1  \var  1972. 

'^'^  -         "IK  enr:   sii^n:         xiu   Vo-a:  u-nal 

—      -V  r.  a--         %^T".>-,i'r  .i::vo^.  Noveni>tr  1^73- 


itn't'^".  hv  John  J. 
K...:t  ■  in,  March  1974. 


ri..i:jontJ  ^'roi;^ar:h,  Fall 


—  i  '  ^iti--        .        oiKont-1  of  "Duplication, 

K.  \  L    .  :c    ronj..  ti-c  b*   t.u   Centei  tor 


o  .1  ''rfiP'-ictarN  Scnoolf?" 


iPf.  .ir  ,     .  iia'^T)' r  o:  (onrntTCo  of 


1-^'  m, 'r;:      . -r  "^i,  (*K»'.i.  Cooperative  Aj:roc  jenl " 
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AACJC 

Jht  Kmvncin  AiUKVXon      Communft>  *nd  lumor  CoriefW,  «nWrih«J  tn  1920, 
'W»«*«»ory.  1000  fmtttiAM  m^o*v«J  m  povt*«o^«tjr>  eduCiHOn  S  mi,wty  of 
membcn  Me  commun«>  And  fuoKK  ct>(Jet«  though  tht  r«tw  «Ko  .nOud«  iwo- 
teclvucAl  Mntftwrn  «nd  br*f<h«  ci  gniv«rwt.«  in  *dd,i,on.  iht  A»voailK>n 
prpv*dn  opportuTMt*  tor  wv4frKJi*«»  iHrt^atKyi  in<J  tor  4ffiltatK>o  of  ofg*nizitK>o» 

tircit^  bovd  o<  dwccton  fovt^m  ih«  Mv»c,*tK>n  Comm«ne«,  commnwon*, 
u»4  JortM  «nc  coono**  m*6e  op  oi  pwvyn  from  the  t»eW  engige  m  planning  ,„  vuch 
4f*«  «i  ♦dmtf\#cr««o«,  cum;ulum  c*evf4opmenj  imtrocttooil  imp'o^ement,  wudmi 
P»nooo«4  ^ofk  *od  trgtvUtrvY  4H*.r*  ^ctrvn.^  ol  kAQIC  include  4  wide  wf.et*  ol 
ter»^e»  to  mrTibert  *od  *pe<i*J  pfOfeo*  ofg*nued  to  *dvince  v*fioin  rmtngtioMl 

^MooM^tn  put>l*he»  h*f>dboo»»  *nd  repcm  rH«ted  to  pfo,ect  ^nd  other 
«CtH^.e*  Tht  Commwo<»  *od  /wo*or  CoWeff  fo^il  trom  whKh  jhe  *«OmpJnv.ng 
*ft>c*e      repr«te<3  r»  the  monthJ*  rtwgw.ne  of  the  'ii.ooil  Orgini/itiOo 

<OfTK/fyJ  J  Oe  Jef  If  *4J»fKX  Ol  the  irt<»e  r*  pfe*.deot  of  the  n^non^l  orMniljltOn 
A  ^o,m^  ^  w  colle«e  pcf^^Jent  »>e  h*t  he*.ed  ».nce  1959  The  article  stenn 

notr  Ch  Cle<  ef »  i'KJ  the  \»vcx»*for  »  current  ccncefn  with  vt^tt  ^nd  jdmintrtrjti^e 


R«xt-<Te<J  t'or-  I^e  C>ecemt>er  Unujrv  Communis  4r»d  }uniOr 
Cot,ftt  io^^r^i!  ^n*^  »upp£>n  trom  Shell  Compjntrk  founfl*- 
'O^  Cop»"s»"  19-3    ^f^ef<an  \»M>CiJtK>n  ot  Communit*  jnd 
Cc-«^rs  One  Dupo-it  Cj'de  S       Vk*4hinp  -  OC 

^X3t 
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AFTER  THE  BOOM 


WHAT  NOW  FOR  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES? 


Edmund  I.  Gleazer,  Jr. 

Ihe  de(»«lt*  cH  tho  mkIios  was  o'lp 
(It  };r(}Nsth  in  numbers  iit  pcoplt*  ot 
,((}tlok^(*  jgi>  rut(nhof>  ot  irutitiiliods 
and  funds  Inr  rdiujlioitjl  purposes 
(t  tioth  stall*  Jitd  t('(i(>rjl  lr\<>ls 
Ihoff  vst'fr  nuifv  \}Voph'  and  inoM» 
p('(}|}ir  \sh(i  \s.)nU'(l  Ui  ^ci  to  (ollr^i' 
I  lit*  nuhibof  ot  Vint'iu.ms  bctwi'cn 
thi'  jj;os  (it  14  jnd  .M  iiu  iiMscd  b\ 
*)2"  ■  iUutn^  the  l*)<'0  s  more  ih.m 
U\c  times  tin*  rale  ot  increase  ot 
the  piecedm^  three  <!(*(  Jdes  And  it 
\sjs  this  mtrejse  in  the  \olln^  juUiU 
,im«  k;f<uip  (ouplcd  vsMh  national 
social  Kojis  aiut  iiidt\  kIojI  .is|>iij 
turns  that  led  to  the  ^"e.uest  decade 
ol  expansion  ir>  the  Kistin\  ot  posj- 
sociindar\  cclocatKjn  I  he  coninni* 
nit\  lulle^e  \sjs  a  simile  am  part  iil 
that  pspan>ion 

THE  SIXTIES 

late  in  the  Pr.Os  .^\  the  states 
taced  up  tci  the  nei  essil\  nt  nu'etinU 
an  unpffcc»dented  c!en»ancf  tor  ecJn- 
cation  master  plans  tor  postsec  ond- 
atv  education  \sc*re  developed  At- 
tern.iti\os  \sefe  soupnl  tii  establish 
inn  a  state  cciile|;o  in  everv  count\ 
Prisatf  inslitiituins  ^a\p  the  impres 
sum  ot  hjMn^  all  the\  tould  do 
The  public  sector  had  to  expand 
and  m  its  expansion  sorme  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  c  erUral- 
i/od  \shile  others  were  dec  en 
trali/ed,  the  latter  result mj;  m  estab- 
lishment (><  comnuinitv  colleges 
within  conuncitin^  distance  of  most 
citi/ens 

Not  .inK  did  the  colleges  emerge 
as  expression  ot  state  jxilics  hot 
there*  were  possertal  (ommunits 
torcos  at  vsDtk  It  ihis  IS  ^om^  to 
be  a  good  place  to  hse  it  sse  are 
fjoi.ip  to  hold  ocir  \c)un^  people  in 
tins  area,  vse  nei'c!  a  ti  lejje  That 
was  the  message  expounded  in 
hundreds  ol  rjewspape'  editorials 
and  sounded  bs  (hambers  ut  -om- 
mcrce  education  (ommittees  Otten 
the  desire  was  frir  a  regular  col- 
lege but  economic  realities  su^;- 
Rested  the  adsisahilits  of  settling" 
for  a  tsso-year  institution    It  is  im- 


"Community  colleges 
now  exist  in  a  far  mo^'e 
competitive  environ- 
ment than  that  oi  the 
sixties." 


portani  to  see  that  tne  tommunit> 
college  ssas  both  an  eKpression  of 
state  pfanning  and  ^  culmination  ot 
subsiantial  interest  in  the  lot-al  com- 
muntts 

The  result  ssas  a  big  stcKs  in 
Aniencar.  education—the  establish- 
ment of  tisi»  hundred  ccimmuuts 
collei;es  m  about  a  tefi-vear  period 
Crossth  was  the  (iomiiant  theme, 
ssith  Its  counterpoint  ot  cominunils 
satistaction  at  hasmg  additional  esi- 
dence  o'  a  progressuc'  *  ommunits 
lunior  Crosss  Up"  svas  a  headline 
in  a  national  pciblication  And  iiinior 
did — ssilh  the  number  i,f  inst  'u- 
tions  doubting  and  enrollments 
more  than  tripling  ll  was  the  period 
of  the  hcxim  in  American  edutatton 
and  junior  '  ssas  m  the  middle  ui 
It,  basking  in  nesv  and  thoroughlv 
eoiosed  pubtit  recogniticm 

THE  SEVENTIES 

Nosv  we  are  into  the  seventies, 
and  the  climate  is  less  conducive 
to  bask'ntj  Hst  lse»oniing  a  gold- 
en memor>  s  tie  exhilarating 
groAth  period  with  rts  built-in  for- 
giveness featuf^es  lor  mistakes  in 
judgment  and  .neffectise  pertorm- 
ance  Hard  social  facts  command 
atientio)  The  population  m  the  age 
group  tfjciit'on.i//v  served  bs  post- 
setonciarv  education  is  leseiing  itti 
and  svill  be  decreasing  tor  the  next 
\\  WAfs,  if  the  corrrnt  hirth  rau* 
trends  continue  the  j)erc^*ntage  of 
the  population  that  is  ri-J4  sears 
old  vsill  continue  *o  decrease 
through  tho  yeir  2000  Ovo*  'iO'^ 


of  the  nation's  high  school  gradu* 
ales  ire  now  going  on  to  some  form 
of  postset  oridary  education  In  some 
states  oser  70""  tontmui'  This 
means  that  the  United  Mates  has  a 
higher  proportion  of  voung  pcopL 
enrolled  m  some  form  of  post- 
sec  ondacs  education  than  any  other 
nation  Nos>,  experts  tell  us  that 
substantial  mcrc'ases  in  osetall  par* 
ticipalK)n  rates  ot  voung  adults  in 
^xjstsec  ondar>  education  seem  un* 
likels  Instead,  total  enrollmvnt  is 
most  likely  to  decline  m  'ho  next 
decade 

Iducational  opportunities  are  still 
uru'sen  The  (  arnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  tducatu;i  in  l*)7l  esti- 
mated a  need  tor  l?*!  tcJ  ru»w 
conmuinity  colleges  by  1980  m  order 
to  achiese  the  g<ial  ot  putting  a 
coTimunits  College  within  commul* 
ing  distance  cif  csers  potential 
student 

But  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  capac  ities  of  both  private  and 
public  postsec  ondars  institutions  are 
under-utili/ed,  and  many  institu- 
tions are  iggrcssisoK  seekcng 
'customers  "  There  appear  to  be 
ditfercnt  perc  ejstions  about  the  value 
ot  colle»',e  as  an  immediate  experc 
ence  after  high  school  graduabori 
New  cjuestions  aro  being  raised 
about  the  utiliis  of  the  college 
degree  as  a  ticket  to  a  gcr)d  job 
linancial  pressures  experience*!  by 
large  numbers  ot  in*iituti<)ns  are 
severe  as  thes  attempt  to  brin^  costs 
in  line  with  declining  cncome — in- 
come otien  based  upon  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  Ihey  find  that 
costs  have  a  momentum  not  quickly 
or  easrly  reduced  On  the  part  of 
the  public,  a  new  mood  of  consum- 
erism rs  in  the  air  and  the  quasi* 
monopiv  of  academit  institutions  is 
being  challcnget.  bv  mounting  nun>« 
bers  ot  people  buving  services  from 
proprietary  educational  ..nd  trainrng 
organizations 

Community  colleges  now  exist 
m  a  far  more  competitive  environ- 
ment than  that  of  the  sixties  Oevcl- 
opmental  education,  occupational 
education,  and  other  services  con- 
sidered bv  the  community  colleges 
to  be  amor^g  their  distinctise  offc- 
ings  are  found  m  a  growing  number 
of  .-i.:,ttJt  OTi  'hit  hjse  »  o'^w 
avsareness  of  the  educational  mar- 
ket financial  aid  programs  open  up 
opportunities  to  the  stjdeni  to 
choose  the  institution  or  the  experi- 
ence that  gives  most  prom  .e  of 
meeting  his  or  her  individual  needs 
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Education mirtu;'<»0\  whith  Uv 
qucnily  hi\tr  bcon  juJhontjnan  in 
thwr  ircjtmrnl  of  thr  con%umor  fmd 
ihrir  rontruU  rhJ}Un^c<l  j%  rc- 
soiifcr\  must  be  M>uj;hj  <»n  the  t>a%i% 
of  lUititicatiun  Ob%ii>u%l%  our  pUns 
rjnnoi  be  bi\cd  on  the  t>\fH'iicntc 
jnd  djtj  <*t  the  SiKiii>%  \Vr  hi\c 
movi'<l  into  J  now  jnd  dittciont 
pcnoii  Jnd  it  i\  c%%oiMijl  that  the 
chJn^ed  cn%ironmvn»  hv  rcci)j;- 
ni/ed  Jcl,n«wlods«l  jnd  di'jH 
v«ith 

A  NfW  PfKlOO  OF  EVOiUTION 

The  '  ntn*  and  diWcfont  pofiixl 
calK  tor  J  rckpciko  trorii  iur»ior  and 
cummunit\  (olli'^(*%  dnffrrnt  ln>m 
the  first  two  periods  of  lunmr  t.o\- 
lej;o  esolotion  In  it%  tir%»  fi%p 
de(Jde%  of  growth,  troin  jpprDKi 
mitely  1900  to  the  ejrU  1950%  ihe 
junior  ci>lte);e  was  prrt  i%i>l%  that, 
th«»  f'rvl  >vst)  »ejr\  oi  the  ft>ur  %ejr 
t<>lli'j;e  proj;rjm  The  primjr%  j%pi 
rjtitm  ot  prtitevMonJis  nt  thi-  tield 
s%j\  for  the  invtitutiuos  to  he  • 
LnoMledgiMl  4\  pjrt  i)f  hi^hi-r 
edutJtion,  jnd  for  the  (rcdit%  ot 
trjnstfr  student\  to  be  Jttepied 
The  otientjtKKt  vsj|%  tovsjrd  j 
modfl  ot  ■  hifjher  educttiiin  with 
emphj\i%  upon  i  \ertitjl  dimension 
— ♦he  |ur>ior  <i>lle{?e  lor  tvso  %ejir\ 
the  four- V  ear  collej;e,  grjduJte 
scht>oU,  etc  1<M)  yejrs  of  thjt  jtj- 
demi<  hierjrchy  vsa\  the  chosen 
domjin  of  the  lunior  or  Isso^yejr 
( olle^ie 

In  the  Ijte  turiie\  and  e.ifl%  Iitties, 
pri\identral  (ommiSMor^%  ind  «tt>er 
njitiottjl  vOiCe%  (Jitlej  tor  uni\er\jl 
edutJtionjt  opportunities  oi  iX  least 
tvso  \ejr\  t)e\Mnd  the  hij;h  \thool 
The  trv  \VJ\  tor  institutions  thjt 
wouid  provide  j  Ida  ^o\t  tuition 
ffff  tiroad  and  flexible  luiruiilunt 
to  people  of  jII  jj;e\  m  the  tont 
mun«ts  The  Ijte  Icwe  P  Bo^ue  nt\ 
predecessor  Jis  executive  i)tti(fr  ot 
svhjf  s\is  then  cjlled  the  Ameritjn 
As\tHiaiion  ot  |unit>r  (  olli'^e\  \\rt)te 
J  detiniti\e  book  on  the  ion»munit> 
colUge  in  19S0  But  it  tivok  the 
social  tt»r<.e\  ot  the  sixties  to  hrln^ 
reali/JtiiH)  ot  the  ii>(Uf>t)t\  in  term\ 
ot  ness  invtitulionv  thiou>;ht>ut  the 
iountr\  colleges  Ihjt  ssilh  the 
developinj;  solt  awurjnc  e  oi  M'e 
and  experience  could  bec»tn>e  more 
selt  directed  les\  tonu'ened  Jhoot 
imitJtiors  of  the  acjdemic  ss  jw 
freer  to  innt)\/te  to  seek  tht-  lo^iut 
educjtiorut  torms  dofi\ed  ffon»  the 
chjrjcteruiirs  of  their  students  M\ 
national  observations  in  19^1 
prompted  me  »o  vsrite  » 


An  rciutituHSil  »n\lrunifnt  thr  public 
iun  or  collf^r  *»finh  hi<t  twon  for^cif  in 
inothrr  iimr  t<i  mrct  other  i>c«>0\ 
%tN)Mttl  proniisr  ot  [Viwi^^mti,  i»>  iiiif* 
tise  arid  ff\pon\isf  quihts  l«>  iirM 
nr«*ds  These  nrv<^s  (rlitrct  to  the  c*»ii 
cept  ot  Xhf  <*ord  ionimun<t>  whuh  Mis 
nu>fe  oitrn  rn<Ktityin|;  colic  i;t'  in  tht 
njme  ol  thesr  ir)%titiilictn\  tlistctiK^IU 
ft  could  tH'  sj»d  that  tir\t  cime  iho 
cisjn^c  in  ninip  then  cjn>c  ttu'  iMtuh 
cion%  thji  prm\rd  thr  cullt'^t*  t»i  he 
come  Mhjt  Ihe  rvimr  st<KKf  tcir 

VVhjt  c/»>e%  the  njr„e  %t,MUl  lor'- 
No  i%%ue  pre%%o%  niore  hej%iK  o\nm 
people  in  ttu'  ticid  than  thi%  jine 
What  i\  the  mi\%ion  of  the  con»mu 
nitv  Ccjilc'ge'  Who  i%  it  to  scrsC"  1% 
It  tc>  t'e  cfefinc'd  m  term%  ot  the  con 
%entior)j|  jc  jdc*n)ic  nUKfel  or  i%  it 
sonifthinj;  di'fererl'  Ollu-r  i%%ue% 
jre  clc"i%jtive  troit»  lhi%  cjne  Ques- 
tions ot  appropriate  tiftanc  «at  pat- 
terns characteristics  ot  I^cults 
learnlf)^  s'Mtc^ies,  and  s.ructurcs  of 
^osernj  all  hanp  on  that  t>asic 
({uc'siu  -ssho  1%  the  institution  to 
serve'  "^nd  I  see  the*  picture  chanj; 
ln^  so  Fi>arkedls  that  m  nis  siess  the 
ccjinmunt^  colk'He  mas  he  entering 
the  ihiro  >a|or  period  in  its  esolu 
lion  as  «    educational  mstituhon 

The  changes  m  dirc'Ctton  are  itot 
abrcipl  frut  I  di)  note  an  acceUvatton 
of  nnisc'riient  in  directions  alreadv 
probed  by  a  fc%s  institutions  t  look 
tor  the  mosement  to  broadd)  i») 
become  purposise  and  to  be  ba^cd 
U(>on  the  ssas  the  institutions  deliru 
their  fields  ot  j<tisits  Up  to  ttiis 
point  Communis  colleges  gencrails 
base  sought  to  %erse  ettcMttsels  the 
students  svho  base  come  to  them 
Open  admission*  policies  base  at- 
tracted a  broad  sanets  ot  students — 
a  remarkable  cfisersits  Instituhcrnal 
seis"  es  lustoinaiils  hj%c  been  in 
the  consenticir>al  academic  packages 
ssitit  Courses,  (reciits  esammations 
gracfes  de^;rees  <  ontrttenc  enients 
campuses  classrooms  das  and 
escaping  progrjnts  In  the  pljfase 
cctrnmuntis  college  the  accent  too 
otten  hj\  been  c»n  the*  ssord  ,fot 
le^e 

HOIV  DO  WE  OEflNE  OUK  flElDf 

C  ruiial  to  the  tuture  ot  commu 
nits  cnlle^*es  to  their  sitalits  tct 
their  puhlu  'kUpjMiM  Is  the  detini 
tion  ot  ittrir  fielcfs  ot  actisits  it  ssitl 
not  be  out  ot  pi jc  e  in  s'ess  ot  the 
inc'reasing  reterence  to  ccfucatiori  j* 
a  sersice  tndusirs  to  leter  to  an 
article  in  the  Hjr\jfd  Business  Re- 
sfc'ss  about  gross  th  industries  and 
market  detimtion     Marketmg  Mso 


p  a  IS  the  vsa\  ThecKlcue  cesitt 
titles  hi%  article  ' 

(srrs  major  industry  mjs  CMScr  a 
^roMtti  industrs  But  some  ItiJt  are  now 
riding  J  Mjsr  ot  grovsth  rnthusu^m  jcr 
sefy  much  m  ihr  shjdim  cjt  decline 
^>thrrs  vshiih  jrr  ttntu^ht  ot  as  srj 
sOncK]  f^fcivsth  industries  hase  JCtujll> 
stopft^t  grOMin^  the  raitroads  did 
nor  sl«>p  kjroMKiK  t>ecause  the  need  tor 
pjssin^ec  and  treipht  trans{>ortattOn  de- 
clined That  srrvs  The  railrojds  are  i 
troot»l«>  lodas  not  tmaose  the  oeed 
vsjs  tilled  b>  others  (cars  trucks,  iir> 
planes  esen  trfephonesi,  but  because 
II  Mji  not  tiltc>d  bv  the  rjilroads  them 
seises  Thes  tet  others  take  customers 
avsas  becaose  tties  assumed  themselses 
to  tx*  in  the  rjilroad  bus■ne^s  rather 
thjn  in  the  trjnspoftatictn  business  The 
reason  thrs  drttned  thetr  industry 
vsrong  vsas  'j«aus<*  thes  v*ere  rjitrnjd- 
orientrd  instead  ot  transportation 
oriented  th*»s  vsere  pccxtuct-oriented 
i«i<tij't  ni  (ustunii'r  ufientecl 

an  espjndmg  mjikft  kc>eps  the 
manula^tuccr  trom  hj.in^;  to  thtnk  very 
hard  or  ima^injtisels  It  thinking  is  jn 
inletli^tuai  re»jnin.e  to  a  prot)lem  then 
the  absence  of  a  problem  leads  to  the 
absence  «tt  thinking  t(  yOur  product 
tias  jn  jiitomjticalty  espjnding  nucket 
theri  sOu  wilt  not  R'se  much  thought 
lo  hOM  to  c  kpjnd  it 


"Obviously,  our  plans 
cannot  be  based  on 
the  experience  and 
data  of  the  sixties." 


lesist  uses  examples  trom  mcMion 
pictures  the  petroleum  industrs  drs 
cleaning,  electrical  utilities  and 
grocers  stores  to  shctsv  sshat  bap 
pens  sshen  an  industry  defines  its 
chiet  product  in  the  narrosvest  pos- 
sit)le  terms 

The  sK-M  thjt  an  industry  is  j  cus 
tomer  sjtistsing  {Moceii  not  a  {(oods 
proctuiiri;  prcnets,  is  sitjl  tor  all  busi 
newsmen  to  understand  An  industry 
begins  M  ith  the  ''us'  >>mer  and  bis  nerds 
nc>t  Mith  a  patent  a  rjM  m^'erial  or  a 
seMinf;  tkitt  Cisen  the  c  ustomer  s 
needs  the  industry  develops  back- 
Mardf  tirst  concerning;  itvelt  Mith  the 
phssical  detisery  of  Custorfter  sjttstjc 
tions  Then  »t  ntoses  bjck  further  to 
creating  ttie  thing*  bs  which  these  satis 
tactioni  jre  in  part  jchiesfd  How 
these  mafruls  are  Created  is  a  n«tter 
ot  irsdit^.  renc«  to  the  customer  In 
short  the  orgjni/jtion  must  learn  to 
think  of  Itself  not  as  producing;  ((cx>ds 
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Of  »rrvkf*  but  iS  buvmp  (u*t<»nirfs  »\ 
domn  th*  thing*  that  will  maVr  pfi>ple 
want  to  d<»  businrss  Mith  it 

A  truly  marVftiog  mmdrd  fi»m 
lo  crratr  valur  sati\<vinK  j/ny(nis  and 
srf\i(rs  thai  (ontumrft  will  vvant  to 
buy  What  «t  oftcf\  tor  vllr  mdu.^r* 
rtOt  only  the  ncorru  prodgd  or  *rf\Ur 
but  aUo  h»M  it  IS  rnadr  atailablr  lo 
Ihf  (ustomrf  m  what  toim  v*hrn. 
undrr  M^at  f<inditu»nt  and  at  what 
lfrm»  o(  trade  Mo\t  impoitan*  what 
It  'iffrr*  <of  \alr  iV  drlrrmmwl  not  t)v 
\ht  trltfr  but  b>  the  bu>rf  Thr  *rllrr 
tiVts  his  cui>>  troin  thr  bu>rr  m  \u(h 
a  wa>  that  ihr  tit><<»mr%  a  (on- 

Sfqufn<r  ol  thr  markrlmj;  fftorl  not 
\i(r  v»'i\4 

Mow  do  wr  dfl»nr  oor  lield' 
Icvill  mamtjinv  that  r\vf\  mj{Of 
industry  svav  on<  p  a  j;r<mth  indiis- 
trv  Communjis  (<)lU'm*\  vsnc  icf- 
lamK  that  tbtou^h  thr  %ixiir\  Hut 
if  noN*  we  drbnp  our  business  j% 
commumtv  (oIIp^c%  arc  ssr  likrU 
to  ssittpr  Ibp  pxpprifnc<*s  o\  thr  rjil 
roj<K  the  nrjr  fsiapp  ot  tbr  motion 
pu  lures  nr  the  tjte  ot  ^iu(er> 
stt>re%  in  then  takeoser  bv  the  su- 
(urmarVet%'  1  our  tietd  <omn«unitv 
(olie^es  Of  p*)stspcondar>  pduca- 
tion' 

WHAT  DO  PfOflf  WANT? 

In  Dallas,  M  Loui*  Wurm.  Opn- 
ser,  and  scorps  of  other  places  the 
<ollej;es  are  nosv  there  The  rail 
roads  are  too  but  people  ( hoose  lo 
bv  plane  What  is  it  that  people 
in  ihe  communilies  want  and  need 
to  which  the  ccillegp  can  rpspond  m 
service'  Do  we  know'  How  do  we 
find  out  in  a  continuing  vsayf  Edu- 
cational institutions  base  often  as- 
sumed tn  the  past  that  they  possess 
something  that  the  publu  needs 
and  the  public  will  come  for  it— 
something  the  mdisidual  needs  to 
pel  ahead  — lo  become  creden- 
tialed.  as  a  '  foundation  for  life 
The  JItitude  has  often  been,  We 
know  vshat  >ou  need  Come  and  gel 
It  (or  try  to)  In  the  fu'ure,  (ewer 
numbers  ma>  be  vviMing  ti>  make 
the  trip  But  suppose  instead  of 
challenging  the  citizens  to  storm 
the  citadel  (or  its  prizes  thi\  com* 
munil>-based  institution  started 
with  the  "cuvtomer's  needs  '  Sup- 
pose the  approach  were  to  create 
value-satisfving  goods  and  ser\'ices 
that  consumer*  will  want  to  buy  " 
What  kind  of  needs  would  we  find' 
Cdfvvf  deve/oprnt-nt  wouid  surel> 
be  one  People  of  all  ages  are  pur« 
suing  a  search  that  begins  with  the 
question—  What  are  sou  going  lo 
tnr  when  you  grow  up' '  People  of 


Ihe  ton>munity  (ontmue  to  need 
inf<ifmation  about  |ob  opportunities, 
retjuirements  for  job  entry,  jkism- 
bilities  lor  upgiading  or  retraining, 
and  the  requirenienU  (or  these 
!he\  also  need  wa>s  ot  idet>tif>ing 
their  own  interests  aptitudes,  and 
potential  and  to  find  out  where  |ob 
placement  sersices  are  available 
Uav  I  say  again  that  such  interests 
and  needs  are  no  longer  lonfined 
to  high  school  and  college  age  stu- 
dents, hut  persist  throughout  a  per- 
son s  life  Can  the  commumts -based 
postsecondarv  institution  he  respon- 
\ise  to  these  per\aMse  and  continu- 
ing needs' 

There  is  no  question  about  need* 
for  in(/(si(/iia/  dese/opment  Young 
people  seek  a  sense  of  identity 
They  look  for  help  to  vfoss  that 
uncertain  threshold  to  adulthood  m 
a  swietv  in  motion  '^rie  ot  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  us,  we  are 
told,  IS  the  n>ounling  incidence  i)f 
mental  and  emotional  disorganiza- 
tion Can  a  tommunitv-based  edu- 
cational institutton  prnside  respon- 
ses to  individual  feeling*  of  anony- 
mity and  alienation'  Can  it  assi*t 
tne  individual  to  establish  and 
achieve  personal  goals'  How  doe* 
the  community  college  do  thi*  dur- 
ing the  individual's  lifetime— in  the 
transition  from  >(  'ilh  to  adulthood, 
then  with  the  questions,  concerns, 
and  anxieties  of  the  indis'duat  m 
T',d-tare*'«,  and  later  witn  the  older 


"How  can  community 
colleges  contribute 
toward  more  effective 
family  relationships?" 


individual  antuipating  retirement 
and  adjustments  to  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  age?  Are  there 
any  clues  to  servue  in  the  rep<irt 
that  27  >ears  »  <im  n«w  SO'*..  o(  the 
people  in  this  country  will  be  i»ser 
10  and  one  m  three  wil!  be  or 
older? 

We  may  find  con>rnunity  needs 
for  service*  in  famWy  dese/t)pmenf 
Most  adults  cafr>  responsibilities  for 
famih  life,  a  most  complex  assign, 
ment,  with  a  minimum  r)t  orgam/ed 
preparation  for  the  sarious  ri)les 
pla>ed  The  extent  of  family  disor. 
gani/ation  has  been  ampl>  docu« 
mented  How  can  commjinity  col* 
leges  contribute  toward  more 
efifeclise  family  relationships' 

There  are  needs  f<ir  Misdfufrona/ 
sersices  for  example  Demands 
are  plated  on  governmental  agen- 
cies (liKal,  state,  and  federal)  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  *ervices 
through  extensive  programs  to  up- 
grade existing  empi'  ,ees  and  to 
improve  training  and  educational 
opportunities  for  new  employees 
Under  federal  revenue  sharing, 
fund*  will  be  made  asailable  to  *tate 
and  local  government*  for  their  allo- 
cation to  community  priorities, 
which  may  be  used  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Ihe  delivery  system  in 
state  and  local  governments 

We  have  had  conversation*  with 
representatives  of  Ihe  National 
framing  and  Osclopment  Service 
about  how  the  interests  of  that 
organization  and  those  cj(  commun- 
ity colleges  could  relate  toward 
benefits  to  36,000  units  of  govern- 
ment nationwide  NTOS  is  an  agen- 
(V  of  interest  groups  serving  state 
and  local  governments,  including 
such  orgarii/ations  as  the  Council 
of  State  Governor*  and  the  Interna- 
tKinal  Citv  Management  Ass<xiation 
An  NIDS  vire  president  notes 

Part  of  our  m.ssion  >f  to  see  that 
ftiayorj.  City  mana^^ers,  fire  chiefs,  state 
agency  directoit  and  county  (Ofnmi$. 
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4tr  I'tr  tfHikX  jnd  Ji*l,nr»*  wh*'«  it 
(omr\  to   mjintrnaocr   jnd  w^tanit 

thJl  K  l(M)lp«M>t    up  l«>  <1jtr  jn<l  «tr 

lhr<'  (on>Titur(Htr\  mjnj^<  i\  jnd 
pol)<\  nulro  >Ahii  hj>r  not  rr(<i\<d 

\(hO()l 

Ho  hrJu'wv  ihji  (ommunii  "»i 
le^cv  (jn  bo  ko\  tj<ditrfU>r\  m  j 
irjinm);  jnd  dvNofopmoiit  x»rj»<'^\ 
fi>f  mjkint*  puhlu  mvtH  moto 
rrto(h\o  jnd  f<«\^»n\iM' 

»n  {ho  tioUl      hojtih  (a»o  rhcr.' 
jro   .nuitdtionjl   no<-<{x    I)j\td  f 
K«»>:ot\    pto\.(}*«nt    iit   ihf  KiihiM! 
\\(>(Mj    lf>hn\f)r    f  o<)f*<j.itu»n  vok! 
fO»ontK  in  t«»ni*o(imn  i  '^r  im 

to    th(>    -Vmorictit     N\\(>i        i  '»r 

Th««  njtion  <f  juOMjf  and  ( i.mr»»ijr>it\ 
(<»IU^<  <.>«?i>ni  lAilh  thr  Ip  o*  lort 
(r*ti"«l  «tiid>  4nd  4<t«<n  pfoti*j'ii»  Of 
^jnt/f<|  «i>  \A(  |(  his  tfMftiiMi  j»  jf> 
impftftjnf    IfiiMan;;    i««ni«fii>    '.»r  p/ti 

ho^ptUU  anil  f.'ljlMJ  i^ni^mi-tn  "juli 
tii'\  Mi>pi  UilK  'hi^"  ^>fiip.ivil  ot  A 
•\»*«M  ijtnin    \MiJ»  iji    tfi.<  lit! 

Il      »  til  d<">«>«    th«    ^t.  fi»   f«<u>''«d  "1 

ttH«    >4>  lit  I  Im.l  j'  't  J)  l>  '       ♦  » rr»<r<,  I  » 

jmi  <>lhi  f  ni  I  d«  'i   »  Mjh!  r« 

J  Mft  i)4f  toU    i«'  'rjKfn^  stjn  'Mf  di.i 

jf»d  ^I'tfintfx  t>ri»>id<f<k.  J*>iht*)jli 


"In  some  d!c:cos 
college  pr.-^vi'ios  a 
focal  point,  J  ..r.T".tri 
a  place  a:i(J  reas.-^:i 


nO«d\'  In  tSo  ovpjndini;  i  'fi  ut 
nV'iM'ion'  i>f  pi'flOMx  fo'  jl »  til 
pl.in  fomiminttx  tf*«\  lM})n>r'tM'  Idtui 

iti.l^cx  iv.vllhlo  (ji"ni)];f,if>h>i  (  III 
thr4Mit;h  thi*i«  i<i'nputo<  s''t,,n>s  Mr 
(  hiin  h  •rrt:dn>/jtii>n«  «i  |i « i  >\U's 
u*t  fw  v\  ij(il-tn'%  th»'  ;n;t>li(  »ifiiii>U 
%\\ti'n»  in  tiK.itin^  »>«  w  sjhdu'*  ux! 
til  tmxin.'w  i>ri<jrit/dl<im\  d'Ni-n  r) 
loi;  whofo  ti»  !<KJJo  »tii'»-.  \iui 
shopping;  tojitvfv 

Afo  thofo  Moodx  fi>r  ,\   »t«n  t 

I  (fnifttunttv  '  Oij'x  tx  J  tr.if^xit  nt  pof) 


iiljtiiii^   J  t<iir<l  o>  the  i«uj"t*»  -rt-.N 
ojch   \«'jr     Ihi'fo   .»•<•  olhni< 

xtHul  0<IM»()nii(  (J'ttrtOIUON 

jmtini;  proplf  \l  o'>o  tin>f  'h« 
(hiirth  s\  ,tx  I  (  nPir>)orit<  \  i)it;jfU/ t 
Stnii  »oi  htifictf'C  poiipti  >oi;«Mhi«* 
\cu\  Ail  tl  in\*i;ti*ii)r>  I  it,,  «>ijl' 
In  M»fTM«  plj(<  \^  thi'  tolh  C"'  »»♦•'>  tti"« 
J  Uha\  |x>irtt  J  (rntii  ,t  p>,u  «  jn(] 
fOJH>n  lot  {^)n1»f♦^  tot;«"t^'««r  }h, 
num  ,»iirtnnun(tt»"x  jnd  >  r  i  d  (i»n 
xttturntv  rtisM't  in  the  Mint.  nI  'h* 
io\U'\H'  't*"^'  pfiKi'xx  incMt'  4  on 
\or\jft(inx  « iki<  pl.ti  r  x.jnn-  x'ti 
,»f«'  ,H(on*Mi  Kljli'il  .»"((  »««n>«' 
nvt'r. »  <  hoy  1  onin>n/i  iri!*"*o*»x  tn,\\ 
onioryi" 

Uh<»  »\(M  1*  S«'<'<*>  .rid 

<'*\  .«  I  x-^     IUj\      »M'      IX  tit  t* 

»ihnniuf>iti»  V  jn   (}.".  »•  •>>    \  ,  i,'m 

f»1lll>  I  .ill'V  »■  fMl 

doiifir  iix  t  i»ff»nuif<it\    i' ii  s* .  I  u, 

(jl<\l>Iil(>     IIV    htlMUn     fi'X'tl.  MX  VI 
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additfonat  paripfofeittonits  ire 
required  Clc'rlv  a  long  timr  (pan 
to  tecure  neceiiar>  Jppravalt  might 
tnsure  that  the  needt  would  not  be 
met  or  that  other  agencies  witl  itcp 
into  the  breach  The  quality  of  flex- 
ibilitv  vvtti  have  implKationt  (or 
funding  patternt.  accredtation  pro* 
cedurei.  and  college  governance 

6  Thr  quaMv  of  Urvbihty  further 
tug^etti  (he  neerf  fo"  performance 
criteria  Student^  begin  their  a**oci- 
atton  Mith  the  mditution  fron. 
where  thcv  arc  And  the  ttarting 
pointi  m^v  var>  MideK  It  ii  difficult 
to  conceive  o^  the  traditional,  con- 
ventional academic  model  achiev- 
ing success  with  the  bruad  hetero- 
geneitv  ot  population  to  be  »er\ed 
b\  the  communitv -bated  poiltec- 
ondar\  mttitution  fhere  is  need  tor 
a  reiultv-onented  «vttem  which  will 
involve  meaturet  o<  performance 
with  diagncxK  ot  (tudent  need 
meavurement  of  %tudent  proRfest, 
and — 1>  it  too  muih  K  sugK(^st-~ 
evaluation  i>t  teaiher  prriofmance 
in  term*  o»  >tudent  achievement 

CONTINUING  OIIECTIVES 

The  communitv  tollepe  tha?  de- 
tmet  iiteh  as  <  cc)mmun»r> -havrrf 
per/ormaoce -based  posfsrfondary 
tnitttuUon  vkiW  have  'our  batic  con- 
tinuing obiectivev 

1  Current  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive information  about  the  com- 
munitv  and  how  the  mttitution  k 
«erv«n|;  itt  lommunitv 

^  Access  to  inu>rmation  that  en- 
ablet  the  college  to  develop  it» 
human  revources  consittent  with 
national  needs  and  trends 

3  Acomprehentive  planexpretied 
in  termt  that  can  be  underttood  and 
supported  b»  the  comn^unitv 

4  The  abilitv  lo  |uttitv  itt  need 
tor  retourcev  and  to  demonstrate 
that  thev  have  been  uied  etiectivelv 

It  It  It  suspected  that  the  con^mu- 
nitv-ofirnted  customer '-oriented 
institutions  are  prone  to  that  dread- 
ed maladv  being  alt  things  to  all 
people  '  please  note  the  discipline 
imposed  The  college  program  will 
be  data  based  ob|ectives  wMt  be 
clearlv  stated,  a  comprehensive  plar> 
Will  have  communitv  support  and 
the  need  tor  resources  will  be  lusti- 
tied  and  toeir  enective  utilization 
demonstrated 

The  approach  is  not  traditional 
The  traditional  approach  be^mv  wiih 
the  courses  tu  be  taught  Bui  a'l 
indicators  point  to  traditional  edu- 
cation as  a  stable  industry  Changes 


are  occurring  tn  the  basic  concept  of 
pOfiiecondary  education  and  of  the 
clientele  for  postsKondary  educa< 
tton.  A  service'Oriented.  postsec* 
ondary  enterprise  witt  emerge  Will 
the  community  colleges  continue  to 
tn  the  middle  o(  it,  or  wilt  they 
grasp  for  recognition  as  reipected 
academic  institutions  at  precisely 
•he  time  that  new  role  models  are 
demanded  by  the  larger  societyf 

Back  to  Levitt's  example  of  the 
railroads  again  * 

Even  aftrr  tt>e  advent  of  automobitet, 
trucks.  <f>d  airplanes,  the  rai'road  ty- 
coont  rrmamed  imperturbably  »«l(« 
Confident.  If  you  had  told  them  60 
yeart  ago  that  m  JO  >eart  they  would 
be  flat  on  their  backt,  broke,  aruj  plead- 
ing (or  government  tubtidiet.  they 
Hould  havr  thought  you  totally  de> 
mented  Swch  a  (ulurc  wat  timply  not 
contidered  potsible  It  wat  not  even  a 
discutsablr  tub)ect.  of  an  askable  quet- 
lion  or  a  matter  which  any  Mne  per- 
son would  contidrr  worth  tpeculating 
about  The  very  thought  wat  insane 
\el  a  lot  of  intane  notiont  now  have 
matler-ol  tact  acceptance— for  eumple, 
thr  idra  oi  lOO-lon  tubet  of  metal 
moving  tmoothiy  through  ihr  air  20.000 
teet  4t>ove  the  earth.  loafted  with  100 
vanr  and  solid  cttizrnt  catuallv  dnnk- 
«nj{  mariinit — and  thry  have  dealt  cri.r) 
blowt  10  ihe  raitroadt 

What  *in*ane'  notions  should  '^e 
speculate  about'  How  we  define  our 
business  is  one  of  these  and  basic 
to  almost  ever>.hing  else  Payment 
of  services,  qualifications  of  staff, 
strategies  for  learning,  and  patterns 
of  control  ire  important  issues  But 


they  are  derivative  »»»ue4  in  their 
degree  of  suitability  and  approprn 
Atenesi  from  the  nature  of  the  tasks 
to  be  performed.  Who  is  to  be 
servedf 

SOME  EUMENTS  fOt 
CONSIOEtATION 

Whit  does  It  mean  for  an  mstfta* 
tion  to  be  commun>ty  bated? 

Its  services  will  relate  to  the  edO' 
cational  needs  of  a  population  gen* 
eratly  withir  commuting  distance  of 
Its  service  centers,  or  the  definition 
of  community  may  be  geographic 
or  governmental,  eg,  a  county  or 
metropolitan  area  or  a  section  of  a 
metropolitan  area  Ordinarily  the 
word  community  would  not  suggest 
homogeneity  of  sck  lOeconomic  and 
ethnic  charatterislivk 

People  who  use  the  facilities  of 
such  an  institution  would  not  he 
required  to  change  residence  to  do 
so 

There  will  be  local  participation 
in  the  policy  and  program  directions 
of  the  institution  Often  a  local 
board  wilt  have  governance  respon* 
sibitities  or  m  some  cases  a  local 
advisory  committee  In  almost  all 
cases,  numerous  local  program  ad< 
visory  committees  will  be  mam* 
tamed 

College  services  and  progf^ams  will 
relate  positively  to  the  identified 
educational  needs  m  the  areas  stip- 
ulated as  the  college  communities 

How  do  we  define  community 
cof/ege  seA'/ces  or  community* 
based,  postsecondary  education  to 
diHerentiite  from  those  of  the  state 
co//eges,  universities,  and  propriC' 
tary  specafi/ed  scboo/s'  How  do  we 
diHerentiite  from  thr  public  scboo/s 
pirticuUrly  with  reference  to  adu/t 
basic  education  and  vocationaf  edu* 
cation  as  we//  as  deve/opmenta/ 
progrtmi* 

Some  characteristics  of  commu« 
ntty<based,  postsecond*ry  education 
are' 

1  Studcnti  it»Y  in  the  "commu- 
nity" as  differentiated  from  "going 
away  to  college  "  Thev  continue  to 
live  in  their  own  residence  or  that 
of  their  parents  Thev  will  be  en« 
courageo  to  be  active  participants 
in  community  drama,  publications, 
orchestra,  political  life  as  contrasted 
with  college  theater,  music,  etc  ,  and 
student  government 

2  Community  faci/idcs  and  re- 
sources wi//  be  used  tn  the  mstitu* 
tion's  se/vjces  Programs  will  bi 
made  available  in  industrial  plants. 
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BEYOND  THE  OPEN  DOOR . . . 

THE  OPEN  COLLEGE 


EdmOhd  J  Gieozer  jr 


In  tht  month  5  iince  *  After  the 
Bc^rrt"  first  appeared  (/ourna/.  Oe- 
Ctfinber 'lanuar>  l974>  I've  b?en  I15- 
Tenmg  to  and  soliciting  attitudes 
around  the  field  as  lo  where  we 
*%e*re  going— not  |U$i  in  reference  to 
communitv  service*  but  to  the  very 
essence  of  communtly  colleges 

If  the  concept  of  communilv  serv- 
ices IS  to  brojden  f.'om  a  department 
of  the  college  or  a  sector  of  college 
a*.'ivilies  to  represent  the  total  stance 
of  the  college  and  if  the  concept  of 
service  is  to  yield  to  the  notion  of 
community  use  of  the  college  as  an 
educational  resource  for  individual 
and  communitv  development  let 
me  propose  a  framework  of  a  new 


"By  the  close  of  the 
bicentennial  year,  we 
should  have  a  coherent 
and  very  visible 
theory  regarding  the 
role  of  the  community 
college  in  community 
development." 


•An  address  prepared  with  tht  j«t$l- 
ance  of  MichaH  Kipp  jnd  prwoird  at 
the  CoofereoCf  00  Co-nmumty  S^rvicct 
and  the  Commuoily  Coikgc.  Valencia 
Commumly  CoMrgr.  April  19  1974 

(leprinled  from  the  August/ Seplembe'  Communify  and  funior  Co//ege 
foiitnif  Copyright  1974.  American  Association  of  Community  and 
lunior  Colleges,  One  OuponI  Circle.  N  W  ,  Wjth>ngton.  DC 


svstem  and  suggest  some  ways  to 
get  us  trom  where  we  are  now  to 
being  truU  community-based  and 
performance- oriented 

While  there  arc  a  variety  of  fac> 
tors  which  both  stimulate  and  sup- 
port the  evolution  of  the  commu* 
nitv  college  bevond  the  boom" — 
economics  values  toward  both 
cornmunitv  and  education,  public 
accountability,  demography  and 
touches  of  enligTitened  leadership 
— It  would  be  a  inistake  to  a'tume 
lhal  such  3  major  transition  wJI  take 
place  without  a  ripple  As  more 
than  1 .000  institutions  (1  400  or  rrore 
by  1980).  in  settings  as  different  as 
North  Platte  and  Chicago,  become 
more  cleariv  communii%-based.  more 
oriented  to  performance  than  ere* 
dentials.  thev  witl  encounter  several 
strategic  questions  m  their  own  de- 
velopment 

1  What  are  the  markets  within 
this  community'  How  do  we  trans- 
late communitv  perceptions  into  ou' 
objectives' 

2  Given  what  we've  got  to  work 
with,  what  are  the  program  possibili- 
ties outudc  the  confines  of  tradi- 
tional academic  practice,  what  are 
the  operational  implications  of 
these? 

3  Having  thrown  awav  the  pack- 
aging from  "Higher  Education/'  what 
arc  the  criteria  for  success'  How  do 
we  measure  output  and  summarize 
It  for  fiscal  legal,  and  managerial 
purposes' 

4  How  suited  or  adaptable  are 


the  current  resources  ~  specifically 
staff  and  physical  plant? 

S  If  we're  to  become  something 
different,  how  accommodating  is  the 
current  public  policy  climate  in  wiiich 
v*e  operate' 

(•  What  resources  and  vehicles 
are  available  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  advancing  both  the 
concept  and  effe<'trve  practice  of 
postsecondary  education  which  is 
truly  community -based  and  per* 
formance- oriented' 

The  program  proposed  here  ts 
premised  on  the  beJtef  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  third  major  period  of 
evolution  IS  no>  only  valid  but 
healthy  and  exciting  A  parallel  b«> 
lief  IS  that  the  transition  described 
above  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
response  by  the  field  through  the 
national  association — particularly  tn 
the  light  of  AACIC's  newly  articu- 
lated mission  "To  provide  nation- 
al leadership  of  community-based. 
periorm4nce-K>rienied  postsecondary 
education  " 

My  purpose  is  to  propose  the 
shape  of  such  a  response  and  in 
doing  so  to  enlarge  upon  some  fac- 
tors which  make  it  timely  and  appro* 
pnate 
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What  Must  te  Donti 

0\er  the  Ust  so\eral  \ear^  there 
hj^  been  vers  \ocal  ana  widespread 
interest  m  'staH  de\e'opmenl  *  In 
^pite  nt  ths-  somewhat  nejjative  im. 
ph«  ation  carfied  hv  the  label  its 
importance  to  j>e()plr  m  the  field 
has  hs'en  relie<tt'd  time  and  apain 
at  x<>nterence\  ano  in  Nur\e\N  like 
I'rojett  f<»<us  In  tat  r  this  isNue 
among  all  other*  bubhied  up 
strdngK  at  ^ACIC's  t.rst  national  as- 
semhK  that  New  St.m  tor  Mew 
Stuttents  \sas  ^ele<trri  as  the  topic 
for  th»*  sftond  one  The  statemenf 
tfom  that  tOfuni  tjii  across  pre. 
>er\«e  and  'f  serMte  development 
strf>sni;  the  importance  of  compe- 
tent \  stand.1rd^  a*  a  basis  for  ^elcc- 
l%on  and  piannini;,  the  need  for  ex- 
pand'nt;  the  t■Jnd^  available  for  staff 
development  and  the  need  tor 
AvriC  to  plav  a  pivotal  rolf  as  a 
clearinghouse  a  U>bbvi*t  and  a  pro- 
vider Of  technical  ass  stance  The 
tonr  throughout  su>;>;esttd  that  the 
initrative  must  he  taken  b\  the  field 
itself 

in  toe  wake  ot  such  an  expression 
ot  interest  it  is  tempting  to  accept 
the  mandate  and  to  act.  precipit- 
ously and  sini;le-mindedlv,  on  the 
issue  To  do  so  thoui^h,  vvoul  1  miss 
the  mark  on  two  impt»rtant  counts 
iirsi  the  relationship  between  staff 
development  and  institutional  de- 
seloprterit  ai..>  sei(>nd  the  tact 
that  the  btvond  the  boom  tuture 
will  m  nr>  wav  he  an  easv  e\tensinn 
ol  the  past 

rhe  overall  effr( tiveness  ()f  a  col- 
le>;e  depends  upon  manv  things 
Competent  staff  jnd  adetjuate  fund- 
ing are  rertJintv  critical  but  they 
are  insuHitient  tor  enduring  effec- 


tiveness Two  other  elements  which 
are  extremelv  powerful  are  (1>  the 
ory^jni/ational  structure  —  allocation 
ot  authoritv  and  responsibilitv,  fo'- 
mat  :;ameworl(  communication 
priKCsscs  work  roles  and  <2»  the 
climate  that  develops  as  people  work 
together  —  goals,  constraints  group 
relationships  and  leadership  Soth* 
ing  t)t  lastint;  value  will  come  from 
an  cttort  to  develop  staff  compe- 
tence unless  It  IS  accompanied  bv 
an  e(|uallv  viporc>us  effort  to  ensure 
that  organizational  structure  and  cli- 
mate keep  pace  with  mdivid'Jal  de- 
\elt>pnf*ent 

In  a  sense  inst»tutiona!  develop- 
ment IS  reallv  both  a  context  for 
statt  development  and  a  mission- 
related  strategv  for  carrving  it  out 
At  Its  best  It  includes  not  ontv  train- 
ing and  education  but  nperations 
restaich  planning  and  goat  setting 
ind  team  building  around  situations 
that  are  both  real  and  consistent 
with  whats  on  the  horiron 

Meeting  the  Future  on  Five  Fronts 

The  wnrds  '  mission  related"  are 
|>.e\  Sensing  that  a  new  era  is  at 
hand  the  re;tl  challenge  for  AACIC 
IS  lo  give  specific  assistance  to  mem- 
ber institutions  as  tbev  seek  to  estab- 
lish new  missir)ns  and  mobilize  re- 
sources behind  them  Thts  assist- 
ance ought  to  take  Ihe  form  of  five 
highlv  interrelated  programs  to  'lelp 
answer  the  questions  prised  above 

first  Advancement  of  the  prac- 
ti<e  and  theorv  of  communitv-based, 
performance-oriented  posisecondary 
education  fhrf)jgh  a  pattern  of  prf>|- 
etfs  eg  the  I**'-*  Assembly  and 
Project   7b  ito  be  revit^ved  latert 


Se<ond  Research  on  the  measure- 
ment ot  output  and  the  use  of  such 
measurements  in  planning,  budget* 
ing  counseling,  and  evatuatici 

Third  Anatvsis  of  the  legal  and 
policv  climate  m  v^hich  "commu- 
nitv  colleges  lunction 

Fourth  Development  of  the  '  new 
staft  tor  new  students" 

Fjtth  Establishment  of  a  field* 
bised  rf  search  and  development 
network  to  provide  vital  national 
linkages  and  pursue  the  programs 
described  above  in  given  localities 

The  burden  tor  the  effectiveness 
of  such  an  ambitious  effort  rests 
heavilv  with  the  kind  of  c(x>rdina- 
tion  possible  through  the  last  of 
these  In  a  sense,  it  represents  the 
hub  ot  the  total  program,  each  m 
turn,  though,  merits  closer  inspec- 
tion 

Promotins  the  Concept 

What  does  the  name  commun/(v 
co/Ze^je  stand  for'"  I  asked  m 
'After  the  Boom  No  issue  presses 
more  heavilv  upon  peop'e  in  the 
tield  than  this  one  How  we  de- 
fine our  business  is  basic  to 
almost  evervthing  else  " 

One  verv  useful  point  of  depar- 
ture was  ofiered  bv  Senator  Ham- 
son  Williams  ot  New  lersev  when 
he  introduced  the  'Comprehensive 
Communitv  College  Act  of  1%9  He 
said  that  these  institutions  have 
demonstrated  their  pctcntt^l  (em- 
phasis added)  to  respond  to  soci- 
etv  s  changing  needs  m  vvavs  that 
bring  improvement  to  the  commu- 
nity Man  Piter,  ptesident  of  Car- 
negie Corporation,  speaking  at  the 
1974  AACIC  Convention  sounded 
a  Similar  note  and  proposed  thit 
objectives  often  perceived  as  see* 
ondarv  be  given  new  priority 

Othrr  insfitufinns  vsili  have  3  part 
to  ptav  ni  course  bot  '  si-e  Ihi-  com- 
munity cntlcRc  as  ihi"  essential  trader- 
ship  agmcv  fndced  I  m  f^oin^  to  muVe 
the  ouIr^j;r<>us  siiRRPst'on  that  com- 
munity Cnllcprs  should  start  thinking 
about  thrmscKos  from  now  on  only 
si'condjfily  .IS  i  sector  of  higher  rdu 
tatiOo  and  regard  as  their  Drimary  role 
cnmmiin'tv  leadership  Mot  itfast 

Ihev  can  hecnmr  fhe  hub  nf  a  network 
nt  instifutinns  .ind  community  agenCiCs 
— the  hiph  schools  irtdustrv  the  churth, 
vntuntarv  agrncies,  south  groups  even 
the  pruon  <vsttm  jnd  the  tourts  — 
utih/mi:  their  educational  resources  and 
in  turn  hecnrnmg  a  rtsuurfC  "or  them 
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The  \cf\  phrjsj'  comrriunit\- 
bas«»d  pffitifmann'  onrntrd  posl- 
'•tH<'n<jjf\  rduf  .»*iuf)  )s  mjrlvct  on 
t'nK'd    !♦  pos(?%  !hi'  (  visfrncr  (»t  an 

Jnd  .thic  t(»  htjt  tn  lt>  Sell  dt'\t>l- 
tipm<  -      Uo  jrc  b(^*nninj;  lu  rcc- 

u  t  thjt  thv  rin'krl  is  mnsidrr- 
abl.  iari;of  thjn  what  ;rtHiitM»n  hj^ 
!cd  Liv  tit  t*\pct(  Within  irront  cufi 
l.nt's  a''>it''   we  kncu\   thjt  i  '^rfv 

h'i;.istui't    '(Mik  i)tu'    iL>ijr*.  an 

t'^ti"  ii'hfr  \cjr  the  nipjit  v\oiil(i 
bf  Ji  ifistin'  rrtfttmi;  (,r  >firi)ll 
monts    OuIskJi'  xbo^v  i  in'mts  it  i^ 

Kft    rt'prrsfnled    'iv   the  liMff^my 

!m  ni  rhf  pttst-.\  H  hvihii'.  .ntu  2i> 
^Oj  s  (ltd  uil'  ht'  thi'  mifVc'  t'lf 
posis*  t  (I  id.uv     »'(iuiiti'»n  tnr(<uijh 

ftt  m    In  iifiK   2h  vrars    h.iit  thr 
fM'^^.i'jtioi  Alii        ID  war^  uJ  aye 
..id(  f 

IrrTii  \  rrtrn;  '•U'an  bv  lh»  On 
;.»fi')  ln^l  'i tt.r  "Nlucji^'s  in  [dnj 
JiiiM  iridn  itul  Ih.it  most  4i<Juil>»  sppnd 

(r  ,n^  liiu   'u  h,ilt  .1  du/cn    li  jrn  ni; 
p[i>l<<t'»-     1. hiijhcr  tdui  .If iun 
Item     \ppr(j\inu»trl»  m'tlton 
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of  tull-Jimi-  studonts  are  now 
enj;jm»d  in  learning  oxpenenci*^ 
^ptinsoicd  h\  non-cdiicahonal  insti- 
tutions such  as  labor  unions,  pri- 
\A\c  industry  museums  prott'SMona' 
and  trach*  assotiiitui'is  ond  Ko^orn- 
mt-ntjf  a^jcndes  Ihjt  nombor  is 
larjjer  than  all  studt-nts  now  enrolled 
in  colleges  and  uni\ersH(C!> 

7ero  education  prouth'  HardK 
But  the  (onimunitv  collepe  is  b\  no 
me»ins  v\ithout  competition  \tan\ 
others  retognii'e  Irjinmg  and  edu- 
cat'on  as  one  ot  the  sjrov^th  mdus- 
tr.es  m  the  decade  ahead  Proprie- 
tary schools  alone  have  grown  from 
a  scan!  >00  correspondence  schools 
in  19f>n  to  jn  mipfe^Mve  12  000  to- 
day The  American  Sot  et\  tor  Train 
ing  and  Development  reports  that 
4"^  i)j  V  members  hj\e  budgets  ot 
S't'TOOU  an<l  over  Thero  are  do/- 
eo'"  oJ  orijani/ation*  breaking  into 
The  .(onterence  and  seminar  busi- 
ness 

Tor  better  or  worse  most  of  those 
who  see  »i  share  or  this  market  are 
presented  b\  their  traditions  •rom 
plavmn  ^  thoroughly  opportunistn 
role  The  (ommunitv  colle^^cs  are 
n<j  evieplum  st^ited  in  the  e>treme 
the  kind  oi  ( ommunitv  educatit'n 
thjt  e\<  (ted  "Senator  VVilli.ims  is  Mill 
a  .lotta^f'  industry  barred  troni 
rapid  development  b\  ^■■>•h  (>ld  and 
new  ( atet;oi  it's  .iduit  educat....) 
exten  ■.lun  community  sery  ices  (  on- 
t  .nmni;  t  dut  .ition  nuntraililnMl.li 
studu''  liteiuni;  learnini;  and  even 
h.i^her  "due  ation 

lu  pu  our  ow  n  house  m  .jrder 
.Hid  lie  ^»rep,irciJ  to  (onipete  efrec- 
tiyoK  we  mt.i>«t  move  swittK  to 
ifiart  tb(  dimensions  ot  (ommunity 
ediKation  Grante<i  every  ,fonimu 
Mil,  IS  uoKjue  dimensions  yyiil  j|. 
wa»s  dFiter  We  are  noyy  thMii;h  in 
.1  kind  ot  prescience  pt-rrod  vshere 
tlu'o^  's  io  (ontext  tor  "ithe,  deft  r- 
mmif^i;  the  diUcrenjes  or  m.^kmi; 
usr 'tjl  Cf^'ic 'j'-zations  aliout  de.diriij 
yvilh  tht>m  In  response  the  next 
!«'vy  ii-ars-^  need  to  be  m.uked  by  a 
n)'i<  erfed  and  unified  effort  to  (  h.ut 
yyh.it  s  possihif  extend  wh.il  s  jyail- 
able  and  <jeyel(»p  a  supportive 
ifiimcvvork  'or  if  .dl  Surnr  of  the 
iinnu  ui.i'i'  sf»'ps  implied  .ue 

It'i  n!  i  jn{>  I  i>llv(  v  I  •  'rent  pr,K- 
'II  »\  Ibt-re  IS  obyioijsly  a  ijreat 
deal  h.ippenini;  oijhl  now  some  of 
It  on  A  trial  .1*1(1  rrror  l)a>«i>«  A\(j(" 
nr(d.  to  brmg  together  the  prac- 


tices  yvhich  place  more  emphasis 
on  community'  than  tollege '* 
Dotvmnnr  pm^-rm  and  trends 
W'c  SCO  through  our  categories  ** 
The  promising  activities  of  todav 
must  be  subject  to  close  scrutiny  to 
(fetermme  principles  and  general 
guidt'lines  We  need  to  know  what 
seems  to  work  and  under  what  con- 
ditions 

Oefrne  oper.>tronj/  problems  Us- 
ing tradit  <n.»l  college  resources  in 
nontraciitional  ways  places  a  new 
set  ot  d»  ''and>  on  the  institution 
We  need  to  know  y\hat  they  are  so 
as  to  factor  appropriate  ways  of  re- 
sponding into  both  planning  and 
training 

ih"  vivp  specrffc  ^ktlh  ^\nd  tech- 
orque'*  C.i»'en  a  trend  to  commu- 
nity biised  |)ostse(ondary  education 
there  are  a  variety  ot  areas  where 
the  state  ot  the  art  needs  to  be  ad- 
vanced defining  the  tommiiniiy, 
analy/ing  its  interests  getting  citi- 
zen participation  promoting  a  new 
program  or  plaving  the  role  of  the 
broker  m  drawing  on  iomn>un)lv 
resources  While  some  of  'hcse 
(an  be  adapted  trom  current  prac- 
tice others  need  to  be  developed 
c/e  nove.ur 

SiimulMv  thr  e\p.in>ron  of  com- 
nii/n/tv  rdiiratfo'i  Using  the  base- 
line data  generated  initially  y\e  need 
to  systi'matiiaUv  extend  <  ommunitv 
edutalion  Systematically"  here 
implies  Ihf  conscious  stimulation  of 
rr.arket>  (senior  iiti/ensi  and  pro- 
grams (allifd  health)  througf>  the  |u- 
du  loiis  use  ot*Need  money  Stimu- 
lation should  als )  be  priiVided  via 
the  I  ^^^4  Ayser.ihk  lopu  t  ommu- 
nitv based  education 

OhivitiM  I    flv  tho  c/ose  of  the 

('■lUi'nni.il  yye  shoir/d  have  j 
(ohiri'nr  ,in(f  \  vr\  \i\ihlv  fheorv  re- 
^.  (ftrni  (he  'o/f  of  th<'  comn.urjifv 
{ithvi^i^  in  I  ofT)n)i;n/tv  (/evr/opment 

Extending  Output  Measures 

Writing  m  T^ie  Center  \fjga/me 
m  imiary  l<>7l  Robert  KS  Hut(hins 
vy.irnt  I  that  J  large  consf)icuous, 
elaboraf'  system  on  » .n/  h  ihe  hofjes 
ot  so  many  ,  'f  pi  ined  i  tnnot  hope 
to  "siape  )tta<  k  m  a  fieood  of  dis- 
tK'ss  (iniess  It  cm  show  'hat  it  has 
intelli^ibit*  ouf|)oses  and  k  achicv 
ing  them  Though  be  w.is  rcfcn  ng 
to  the  t'nlire  tifld  ot  iducation  his 
rern.irks  are  partuuiarly  appropriate 
lor  (ommunity  (olleges    fred  Hech- 
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inger ,  writing  in  the  N'ew  York  Times 
t  few  days  ago,  cniicized  American 
higher  education  tor  turning  awav 
from  intellectual  issues  to  concen* 
trale  on  housekeeping  and  book- 
keeping Recent  television  docu* 
mentanes  about  higher  edu(ati'in 
he  noted,  have  handled  Ihe  subject 
a$  if  i»  concerned  the  rescue  of 
bankrupt  railroads  Stating  that  "ed- 
ucational leadership — demoralized 
bv  present  fiscal  problems  and  ter- 
nfied  by  a  future  of  declining  en- 
rollments— lacks  the  spirit  and  th( 
voice  to  draw  public  attention  to 
queMion<  of  substance,"  Hechinger 
call*  for  a  new  sense  ot  educational 
purpose  as  vital  to  the  nauon  s  pro- 
gress 

As  we  specifv  purposes  bevr>nd 
the  traditional  confines  ol  higher 
education '  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  work  toward  ob|ectives  be- 
comes mfire  evident  Without  the 
benetit  of  sonic  mcjsufement  of 
results  olher  than  the  procJuction  ot 
degrees  or  the  a*- cumulation  of  cred- 
its we  are  highW  limited  m  taking 

"(By  1979)  vve  should 
have  broken  the  cre- 
dentials monopoly  by 

.   opening  up  the 
matter  of  alternative 
credentials. 

full  advantage  ot  our  present  mo- 
mentum Let  us  b.ieflv  consider 
whv 

Obie^tives  serve  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose Before  the  fact  thev  provide 
the  bas  s  for  resource  allocation, 
after  the  fact  thev  provide  the  basis 
tor  evaluation  If  the  purpose  of 
evaluation  is  to  be  anvthing  but  pu- 
nitive (or  cumbersome  as  its  innoc* 
uous  best)  It  must  be  based  on  the 
relative  success  m  achieving  ob|eC' 
tives  that  do  not  reduce  all  perform- 
ance to  an  hour  of  acadt  mic  credit 
This  applies  whether  the  evaluation 
IS  of  students,  staff,  programs,  man- 
agement, or  whole  institutions  Un- 
less we  can  m  sofne  way  measure 
performance  we  have  no  wav  of 
finswering  the  f|uesti(>n  who  bene- 
fits, who  pavs'" 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
interest  recf'ntlv,  and  some  excel- 
lent groundwork,  m  utili7tng  cost 


benefit  analvsis  in  postsecondarv  ^^d- 
ucation  In  spite  of  the  excel  nt 
work  underwav  in  O'ganizaiions 
such  as  VVlCHE,  ETS  and  the  Illi- 
nois Community  College  Board, 
though,  the  passion  lor  analvzing 
coa<.  *ar  out/tnps  the  mileage  gamed 
in  rreasunng  output  While  tfiis 
Si'uation  ondur.  s  the  entire  resource 
allocation  pictuie  in  our  field  will 
remain  static  Funding  formulas, 
staffing  patterns  pricing  policv,  cur- 
riculum planning,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  institutional  priorities  are 
all  limited  by  credit-as-output  logic 
The  torollarv  of  course,  is  that  new 
wavs  of  defming  results  wil!  either 
come  from  the  evolving  experience 
of  \ho  field  or  vsil'  be  created,  out 
of  justified  necessilv,  bv  the  legis- 
lative analysts 

The  attempt  to  meast'r »  outcomes 
in  education  has  tradittonallv  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  resistance  It 
alwavs  laises  the  sptctre  of  reducing 
the  drama  of  human  development 
to  an  imperst)nal  calculus  or  making 
irrelevant  comparisons  among  per- 
sonnel programs  or  institutions 
While  these  misgivings  are  not  with- 
out basiS  thev  are  more  extreme 
than  thev  need  to  be  For  one  thing, 
onlv  the  most  obtuse  technocrat  is 
unaware  ot  the  limits  of  quanlifica 
tion  In  matters  c  pLinnmft  though, 
it  can  be  one  of  the  educator  s  best 
devices  when  order  of  magnitude  is 
at  issue  And  m  our  field,  magni- 
tude Is  at  issue  What  i>  more  cal- 
culating than  what  Ivan  lllich  calls 
'the  hidden  cur'iculum  of  school- 
ing' vvhun  dictates  that  each  citi- 
zen must  accumulate  a  minimum 
quantum  of  school  v?ars  to  obtain 
his  civi'  rights'  '  By  the  same  token 
what  IS  more  liberating  than  the 
197 1  rulinj*  bv  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  (Oiggs  v  Duke  Power  Com 


panvl  that  anv  school  degree  re- 
quiiod  or  test  Riven  to  Prospective 
emplovees  must  measure  The  Man 
lor  the  lob,"  not  The  Man  m  the 
Abstract  '  Herein  lies  the  essential 
rationale  tor  becoming  more  per- 
formance based 

It  I  and  others  are  right  m  our 
predictions,  the  people  m  our  insti- 
tutions will  become  more  vocal  m 
their  conviction  that  thev  can  rrjke 
a  manifest  difference  m  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  the  communities  m 
which  they  live  Rather  than  being 
defensive  m  the  face  of  pressures 
for  accountabilitv  our  field  and  the 
Association  should  take  the  offense 
■n  discovering  and  making  use  ot 
"he  various  wavs  m  which  that  oif- 
terence  can  be  recognized  Some 
ot  the  immediate  steps  which  seem 
necessarv  are 

Ct'f  a  picture  ot  the  sfafe-of-fhe 
jrf  Jnd  work  m  progress  bv  draw- 
ing together  current  research  and 
practice  AACIC  needs  to  maintain 
no'  onlv  cogni/ance  but  a  contribu- 
tor s  and  coordinators  relationship 
with  advance'i  m  the  measurement 
of  output     We  need  to 

ivsfemd((ra//v  try  it  bv  placing  a 
'ne jsurement -ot  outcomes"  com- 
ponent on  all  experimental  prniects 

Stin.jfjite  research  .in  the  meas- 
urement of  output  in  the  affective 
domain  and  other  areas  which  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  easv  quan 
tificafion 

D  eve /op  an  e»,oandmg  djfa  bank 
on  'omparativo  costs  benefits,  op- 
erating ratios  and  the  like  tor  use 
in  institutional  planning  and  training 

Oeve/op  a  sof  <"  p/annmg  para- 
mefcfs  for  community  colleges  mov- 
ing toward  a  greater  orientation  to 
communitv 

Develop  5pec/fic  skills  and  fech- 
n/oues  for  the  effective  use  of  out- 
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\\t\>'>  u>;v  So  r{'>nit)ur>fm(^nl  tor 
>Uia<'n'.  t)vu^T^  ciiiht  r  Jcnk  m  the 
mornint,  anr  aripr  tour  m  the  aHer- 
noiir  s<i  r<"irnnu'^f"non;  ror  other 
'\At   \ii  nnif  ^tvidenN 

Sc,   rfimhur>rrTifnt  atter 

jrr  ct,K 
KH^s.is    Xuorami;  tc>  a  presidont 

.♦'^'^UiU)'.  tentt  i<)  thinl.  ot  the 
.  tirnmiinitv  i^jlicye  a^  a  lunior  ^ol- 
1'  v.'  oifiriiju    la-  there  is  no 

'iri.ifui.*  a>^i^:ani.{'  tor  {ommunn\ 
>'"\u(  .irtt\i'i<'> — thev  TTiu^l  be  selt- 
>»'>;.iininL,  -1  .i  u)llece  is  reqiJ''od 
'<  Hn>i  IN  <'fulf^U(»r^  t'>  {f)l)ei;t 
ti  «'\>i('  .inc;  s(.irc  .lid  limited  to 
..^  >"ne\t'^  hou'■^  ^'\^o^y',  tor  nurs 
iiv^  .lar  '>rii;in"t>'int;    -(    thort  are 

or"  '\  .'£  .iii^nioN  i(]  plac(  (olleces 
L'rui"  trv  ^,i'i!r.>  {)  tH»afd  Ol  re- 
i.""iN-~tn'  ^  tjtiard  that  ria^  rt- 
iiuir'Mfi.lirv   to-  >,.itf  ailles'^^  and 

-^  i>u   iT''%iitiJti(>ns  do  m  tjc'  be- 
oiv   niort  sepsitut  to  thieit  total 
or^nuinifU'N  ^f^^  mort  O'tented  to 
"  )rpi«n  •    trie    rijlien'^c      to  st 
nui'M-^'  oti^',  (ievfl  n  torm^  or  puh 
II    M  .i.>or   .UK'  .Ki  nunMOiiitv  SjNfd 
I't  tri'  iDiiiji       d(fi'veniiatf«d  ifistt- 
'u'n.t'v  r<  .1  mrtt;  oti'  U)  stH't  inftas- 
fiiv's.  k  ii'Tif^i      ^ome  ()'  the 
T>i"'v(i,jfi  >ieo>  irnnlicd  a^v 

'""J"'  ^M/>'l  .J'  fnt(<'.>j't  r/u  .mfjK- 
fi    ;i'i')u    :kj1(cv  .inr  thf  om 
niuni'       (>!.*';:(     T(ji)r»iini;    on  the 
^^J.;"^   trom   en.itjiinij  )e<;isL?tK»n 
•"r(,u:r    iT'>ti!ii?ion.!'        rrn.mct  to 
TKi'Mj-ro-'n   ,ifKl  (>,>efatl()r)^  in  thf 


i''  tr  I  nniniLini'\  ecUK  ation 
irn'jar!^  o  ,a\\  and  poiiCv 
O^annins^  .uib  irr\{)lem<'nta- 
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Developing  All  the  College  SlaH 

let  us  first  establish  the  para- 
mount importance  o(  staff  develop- 
ment To  begin  with  (here  is  the 
obvious  economic  fact  that  staff  ac- 
counts for  nearly  75%  of  alt  the  re- 
sources in  the  field  Beyond  that, 
staff  constitutes  the  onlv  resource 
capable  of  transformation  "Money 
and  materials  are  depleted,  equip- 
ment IS  subiect  to  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics It  can  perform  well  or 
badiv  but  never  more  effiCientlv  than 
It  was  originally  designed  to  do 
Humans  alone  can  grow  and  de- 
velop Therefore  it  is  essential  that 
this  resource  be  used  as  fully  and 
as  effectively  as  possible  " 

OvershadowiPj;  all  other  observa- 
tions, though,  IS  the  fact  that  it  is 
ultimately  the  staff,  and  specifically 
the  taculty.  who  do  the  work  of  the 
college  Beanng  m  ■'i  d  the  rela- 
tionship 'ited  earl  '>i.tween  staff 
development  and  institutional  devel- 
opment, then,  vshat  would  be  some 
of  the  tharactenstics  of  an  effective 
development  thrust' 

it  should  he  misnon-rctatcd 
There  are  several  implications  here 
Development  for  the  sake  of  devel- 
opment will  never  be  effective  or 
well  supported  Aside  from  ihc 
fact  such  efforts  translate  poorly  into 
action  and  results,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  expanded  ca- 
pabilities without  a  definitive  outlet 
increase  frustration  and  |ob  turn- 
over Terrv  O  Banion  makes  refer- 
ence to  jn  interesting  survev  of  new 
faculty  on  the  tvpe  of  information 
most  desired  as  part  of  their  m- 
service  training  As  a  point  of  de- 
parture, most  vsanted  such  things  as 
goals  of  the  college,  obiectives  of 
their  departments  and  ob}ectives  of 
the  courses  for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible They  were  asking,  m 
other  words,  "staff  development  for 
what'"  One  has  to  wonder  who 
needs  development  m  such  circum- 
stances The  ironv  is  that  such  fac- 
ulty groups  are  frequently  given 
workshops  on  writing  obiectives  and 
and  setting  goals 

The  absence  of  an  orientation  to 
purpose  also  gives  staff  development 
the  tnal-and-emr,  patchwork  look 
Without  a  sense  of  intended  impact 
there  is  a  tendency  to  "buy-m"  to 
fads  and  nde  favorite  hobby  horses 
without  any  way  ot  recognizing  dis- 


apjK)intment  or  inconsistency  This 
IS  also  the  case  m  pre-service  devel- 
opment Th  s  stdge  of  preparation 
IS  so  critical  that  it  needs  to  be 
strongly  guided  by  the  purposes  of 
both  the  individual  and  the  '  buyer" 
—the  community  college  field  Too 
often,  pre-service  preparation  has 
been  more  obviouslv  guided  by  the 
purpose  of  the  preparing  institution 

In  all  fairness,  though,  the  field's 
best  defense  is  to  answer  some 
questions  with  compelling  clarity 
'What  IS  the  mission  of  the  com- 
munity college?  Who  is  it  to  serve' 
Is  It  to  be  defined  m  terms  of  the 
conventional  academic  model  or 
something  different'" 

Ultimitcly.  it  should  be  team-ori- 
entcd  Considerable  research  has 
shown  that  the  basic  work  group 


. .  we  should  be 
prepared  to  help  forge 
a  public  policy  which 
accommodates  our 
momentum  'beyond 
the  boom.' " 


ts  the  strongest  influence  upon  )ob 
satisfaction,  performance,  absentee- 
ism, and  turnover  Yet  we  have 
historically  "developed"  people  in- 
dividually and  m  stratifications  and 
have  created  adversaries  by  default 
Doing  the  |ob  m  an  mstitu'ionaf 
setting  has  substantial  advantages, 
but  requires  grass  roots  action  and 
administrative  support  The  devel- 
opment of  individual  skills  or  abili- 
ties at  one  level  may  do  little  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  getting  some- 
thing done 

This  pnncipte  doesn't  preclude  the 
use  of  experiences  of  an  educational 
nature  which  stratify  the  field  ("pres- 
idents only")  One  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  groups  fail  to  function  welt 
together  is  that  they  have  inade- 
quate problem-solving  procedu'es 
Individual  development  can  go  ? 
long  way  toward  providing  a  broad- 
ened  conceptual  framework  of  en- 
hancing skills  The  point  is  simply 
that  these  efforts  should  be  viewed 
as  a  means  to  developing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  team 

There  are  also  pre-service  impli« 
cations  here    We  usually  develop 


administrators  and  faculty  along  sep- 
arate tracks,  allowing  them  to  be- 
come 'team"  over  crises  and  nego- 
tiation tables  We  must  expand  the 
effort  to  build  pre-mstitutional  teams 
during  the  didactic  stages  of  their 
preparation 

It  shou/d  ^e  vvide/y  jvaj/ab/o  This 
tield  boasts  nearly  1,200  institutions, 
9,000  trustees,  16,000  managers  " 
and  over  200,000  faculty  O'Banion 
reports  that  two  years  ago  only  4% 
of  the  existing  staff  members  bene* 
tited  from  the  in-service  portion  of 
EPDA  While  the  impact  of  staff 
development  needs  to  be  far  more 
widespread,  it  would  have  taken  an 
increasr  of  more  than  $1 7,000,000 
to  expand  the  impact  to  lust  25% 
of  those  on  the  |ob  While  there 
IS  no  substitute  for  the  double-occu- 
pancy log,  we've  got  to  substitute 
communication  for  transportation 
where  possible,  take  advantage  of 
economies  of  scale  available  by  re- 
gionalizing, and  develop  approaches 
to  peer  and  self  instruction 

It  should  be  ab/e  to  expand 
Closely  related  to  the  need  for  a 
widely  available  approach  to  staff 
development  is  the  recognition  that 
our  field  wilt  grow  over  the  next 
decade  For  example,  the  number 
of  presidents,  deans.  %  ce  presidents, 
and  department  chairmen  will  dou- 
ble by  1980  If  faculty  turnover  con- 
tinues at  the  rate  of  16%  per  year, 
the  need  for  development  should 
expand  at  more  than  twice  the  rate 
of  natural  growth  m  the  field  While 
It  might  be  reasonable  to  expect 
some  third  party  assistance,  the  field 
needs  to  be  building  a  means  for 
financing  and  delivcmg  on  the  de- 
mands imposed  by  its  own  growth 
Staff  development  is  a  cost  of  doing 
business— a  line  item  m  the  budget 

06/ect;ve  /V  By  the  c/ose  of  the 
decade  we  ihould  have  a  delivery 
vehicle  lor  meeting  the  stiff /inst it u- 
tionzl  development  demands  /n  our 
field  which  IS  apable  of  operating 
without  third  party  /;nanc/ng 

Research  and  OevelopmenI 

There  will  obviously  be  need  for 
many  partners  m  the  enterpnse  the 
universities,  private  research  organi- 
zations, public  and  government  au- 
thorities, and  the  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent consultants  who  work  on 
various  aspects  of  the  community 
colleges'    developmental  needs 
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ctXKepCoa!  «*vou5J  tfrM  n  I"  the 
Han<J»  ot  'he  ca'^iT'wP.fv  co'l^ge 
field  it$e{'  in  inttr  D4»>on  ot  our 
p^bj!>ie  de%eio}VT>fnT  r>rvO'>d  the 
boon  Me  T^eed  :o  •"•'•nK  eNtaDhih 
C»Pi<"t>  to  cf'%o'ate  irtecate 
a'xj  c  <>c^  "^av  ""t^  -»c*-*<  a-^d 
p<^a<*<e< 

\Van\  OT  t^*e  » T>r>ed>a!e  f^e«^<  ca^ 
rK>  Oow&<  be  ».»ied  bv  »^ie  wn.v^rsitk 
co^^mu'^.'v  HoiAe»er  O  Banion  'e- 
DOfte-d  i^i'  c\."ei;  ^'aduate  ^duca- 
tior  rvj  -cs  in  b  a^  ihi:  rv'^  con* 
to  i*ie  c&Tir^unilv  'uTJor  coi- 
Jes^e  J?  ts  c'ltxj'  to  aSk,  ho*  -e?- 
scfubM?  and  app'op'«ate  it  ^  to  ex. 
peer  '^e  g'adua:e  <tw}>  :c  -adi- 
ca.iv  c'vjnse  r^ej'  v*av5  'o  mo*» 
fx,c<r<i«  or  OJ'  i'tic  On  the 
ot*^e^  ''and  v*c  rrw»  con^.de*  'He 
ao«>'opria'e  star  de%e*v>p.T>^»  -e 

.5y  :9rC  vre  should 
have  a  ae.  ver.-  ver..cle 

r.er/  aer.r.crnds  cao- 


CUT  T-.ru-ccrtv' 


spo^>  b  '.e*  or  the  com-'jn  ?v  co** 
'eje^  vs  •*!  spe<'''ed  'eC'-ica'  av<isi- 
a'Ke  t'<y-!  w-^ue^^'tie*  and  o'^er 
SIX*'  'e*ocrte< 

The  'e  a*ed  po  t  io  t>ea-  n  id 
.s  tha*  v*e  •»ce<i  a  '*^ectiaf><>f7>— not 
a  '^xice  "o*  a  va-^pie  co'^Tit;n>;v 
cc  •  £e  •©  cxr<»  •  ro  a'i  pa'^*  ot  ihis 
ta^d  ^a^ed  crt  •••e  d  ve'<  'v  m  olt 
'nj'k.t*  tne  ek!  "eed*  -na^v  ve- 
^■<'es  '?<t  cfyf  -^DT-sen'  an  de*^ttr<e<j 
r^e'^o'*.  0'  i\*  a?>  •e'o^rcw  and 
•^-e  capac  s  'o  pkV.  ..p  t^e  r>-oad 
S*^'*^  or  'n^.  horizon 
0»  e*"* .?  -         t*>  ^  c  "^^ve  :o 

ce.e   ^-'e-"a    :e->'e'<  a'^-^c  -nc 
''•   >-j*.»:r  ^»  <• 

— rr- 'rie^  2-*?  < a^ 
r3^ce:>'      '"e  -^ec  >a'  ^cod' 

T-es  «A"wC  ie'\e  is  a  >c_< 
a    acr  \  "  e<  cev:*  »ed  abo»e  n'^^- 
x^-'i  <e"\  ce<  *-  ca**!*^^-" CO - 
egev       '-e  -  'ee  c  ec*  xe  ^ 

•^e»  *o,-<:  cc^**** 'w'e  a  •»'o>c*'a'''<r> 
•o'  o^-  co'n-'^-' ca' &e 
tvwee'^  '^e  -  ed  a-xJ  \*>CiC  The 


't.)rf*>  'he  t-har.er  can  perh*ps  beit 
bp  jnder^tood  b.  augmenting  a  de- 
K"c''on  trom  the  Association  ot 
A-Dencan  M:»  acal  CoMeees 

TVx  p*ox  dc  ihf  vftJing  for  \bc  train- 
ms  o*  a  o'oart  ftng^t  o'  educational 
o'c^ti*  ^»r.^    -Jhov  arv       \.tr  tn? 

«*- i(pn«( -^^  tle'non«?'jt  on  r^tu 
,^'Oiiram4  anrf  r»^oce\  or  initructi(>n  and 
rxt",  ^  %tr\>05  QL.alitati«o  ruer'  u{>on 
f'nrnj"  t»  rdwtal  on  m  thftr  r  2ram\ 
T  fx  oncost  re^a  \h  on  ooTh  tSe 
""ea^Lfrm^nj  o:  educat'onal  impaCi  and 
''^f  rv>lio  ci'matev  in  v\r>tc^  jhe»  tunc 
'1*1  TSe»  Continue  a*  in  the  pait 
'o  "na  Of  prcxicJrr^  ot  commumtx 
tsSXauon  m  '^t'iT  o*»n  right 

Consider  the  po\<jbilities  for  m- 
'e:n\hips  or  residenfres  jn  such  set- 
figs  Consider  the  experimental 
pos^ibi'ittes  from  bJ^e^  oi  operation 
i\  6<\e'<e  a<  Appalachia  and  metro* 
po'i'an  \\a*hing>on  A  txpical  cen* 
!e'  r»ijcht  be  irjvoixed  d'rectlx  or 
ih'ough  sub-contrjft  tn  the  toMow- 
if'g  pre-admtni<tratixe  internships 
and  residencies  in  which  iniumhents 
>*o^5d  bo  'cquired  to  pro\  de  man- 
age'*>ent  fammp  and  ronsultint;  ser- 
xices  on  a  perror'nance  basis  mdi- 
x'dLal  <tudk  procr*nris  team  dexel- 
opmer^i  prr<t-s<e<  -lold  conference 
artd  viorV<hop  services  diagnostic 
>e'\ice<  and  institutional  research 
ex pe-i mental  commumtv  deselop* 
mer-  program^  public  polrcx  re- 
<ea'ch  research  on  measuring  out- 
put ard  production  o*  publications 

The  imp!e  nentation  problems  not 
onlv  tur  such  a  netwOrV  but  tor  the 
en-i-e  program  are  considerable  in- 
deed Ueareintac*  though  pass- 
ng  tn'o-qfi  ar^o'her  ma  or  era  m 
deve'opmen!  v*'»h  imp'essne  oppor- 
tun  •  es   T  we  set^e  them 

The  Ai^mbly 

The  AssenbK  topic  tor  1974  will 
r>e  con^r^i^mtx  based  pertormance* 
0"e'>'ed  education  So  tar  sorte 
rieafn^s  have  *"^een  ^e'd  tr\ng  to 
e  ^c.caw  the  tcptc  a^d  identify  sume 
,,i  c'l' cj!  ques'jons  vvhich  need 
'u  be  aCP'essed  What  x\e  \e  found 
ts  !hat  xve'c  not  -ealK  well  pre- 
•M^eo  -o  jpp'oach  -he  topic  Ae 
nave  no  ope'atinnali*  useful  detim- 
•  on  ()»  ccn'^umiv  education  no 
giod  cva'^p.es  li'Tie  baseline  data 
■lxi  ~'.c*'  crediT  o.'entation  and  a 
'ea*  <j'  p< '^'•r'-sance  enter  a 

>  s  •  proper  strategy  '  What 
o»*'f     tc  .1  ■nu-'itv -based  organtza- 


(We  should  designate^ 
developmental  centers 
around  the  country, 
co-locateo  with  exist- 
ing community  colleges 
and  similar  m  concept 
to  the  medical  school  " 


tions  can  be  usefullv  involved  m  our 
AssembU'  Perhaps  most  import- 
ant U  what  outcomes  should  we 
look  tor  from  such  an  Assembly  and 
how  can  we  get  them' 

The  BicentennUt 

farlier  I  alluded  briefly  to  Project 
Tb  BasicalK  this  vxould  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  1  000  community  colleges 
m  the  countrv  getting  iheir  commu- 
nities engaged  »n  "town  meetings" 
on  the  future  of  America  and  their 
communities 

I  see  this  as  being  critically  tm. 
portani  tor  two  reasons 

1  It  gixfs  us  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  potential  for  mak' 
ing  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  people 
ana  the  communities  m  wh»ch  they 
li\e 

2  It  gixes  us  a  vehicle  for  bump- 
ing our  institutions  more  squarely 
into  tht'  certer  of  their  communi- 
ties 

As  leaders  in  community  deveU 
opnert  can  k>e  help  people  deter* 
mine  what  are  the  "critical  choices 
tor  Americans  or  critical  choices  m 
our  area'  Can  we  provide  initU' 
tixe>  for  people  to  sit  down  together 
and  »dentit\  issues  needs,  goats, 
siraregies  for  raising  the  qualitx  level 
of  communit\  lite'  What  kind  of 
communit\  do  v*e  want' 

Presuming  we  will  haxe  such  a 
P'oject  ho«  can  we  take  adxantage 
ot  It  tor  marketing  anaUsis"?  How 
can  we  use  the  project  as  a  basis 
tor  planning  and  promoting  the 
overall  direction"  of  community  col- 
leges' Can  we  tram  town  hearing" 
people  for  the  communities  in  which 
there  ts  no  communit\  college' 

These  are  immediate  opportuni- 
ties I  commend  them  to  vou  n 
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TAB  C 


American  Ass(K.iatioi»  (»f  Coininuiuty  and  lunior  ( -ollc^fs 


June  17,  1974 


KEMORANDl'M 


To:  Piles 
From:  JET 

Re:    PSE  15Z  Setaslde  in  VE\  of  '68 


Ta'ole  8  and  22  in  Voc .  Ed.  Info.  No.  5  -  FY  '72  by  USOE-BOAZ  clearly  present 
the  problem  of  the  '5%  sjinimura  PSE  setaslde  oa&ndated  in  the  VEA  of  '68. 
Table  8  on  page  15  we  find  the  following:' 


STATE 

%  Fed.  Exp.  PSE 

1-Alaska 

1A.^% 

2 -Delaware 

Vj.v 

3-D.C. 

12.9 

4-Indiana 

15.4 

5-Mnryland 

15.6 

6-Mas5. 

13.7 

7-S.H. 

9.4 

8-S.J. 

13.5 

9-Ohio 

14.8 

10-R.I 

10.6 

11-S.C. 

11.5 

12-Vt. 

14.7 

13-W.Va. 

14.8 

lA-Socaoa 

10.9 

15-Trust  Territ. 

12.5 

the  oinlrcum  mandated  was  nojL_  carrxed  o  t  xn  10  states  ard  2  territories  In 
1972,  and  it  appears  that  xn  T  additxonal  Jtates  the  mlnlrnun  has  become  a  fvijc- 
Imura. 

But,  furtner  analysis  indicates  that  xn  sore  states  the  15%,  PfE  setasi  is 
used  for  area  voc.itxonal  schools  and  othtr  traditional  vocational  educiilo-  pro- 
grams.   From  the  same  table. 

State  %  Fed.  PSE 

1-  Ccorgia  ^7.7% 

2-  Mlnnc«;ota  ,  .  57.5 
3'Montana  J6.4 

Oa«  I)u(N.iif  (  irili    N  W    S<j,|.  ill)  W  i>.hm<toi<  DC  ?«)0U.  .MIJ  'O'lil 
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However,  on  pago  34  In  Table  22  of  the  sane  report  we  find  that  the  X  going 
to  Coofflunity  Colleges  froa  the  PSE  funds  is  as  follows: 


Therefore,  it  is  dear  that  in  soce  states  the  I5t  trlnicura  rSF  sctasidc  man- 
dated in  the  VEA  of  *66  is: 

1  -  Not  being  carried  out 

2  -  Bein^  used  as  a  maxijrun  not  ntnlgi'TO 

3  -  Being  credited  as  PSE  In  various  institutions. 


State 


X  Exp,  in  C«C.*s 


1-  Ceorgla 

2-  Hinnosota 
3*Montana 


0,2: 
5.9 
8. A 
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TAB  D 

Alltl  lX  .III  /I'/.tH  l.llllltl  (it  (  (MIIIIMIUllv  •IImI  ImiMil  (  (illl 

June,  I97A  i  — 


t'.        V   it         Vol         1  .in<l  II        "R.  ;n)rl''  on  l^i**  Inplcncnintlon  of  tl«o 
a: iO'iCitU'iJ  A-vndrcnts  of  IV^)^" 

h\      J. I  .  Tliri  11 

The  n.iJirs:  of  \\\k   1^62  i'.ijos  \\\  ihe^e  two  volumes,  with  an  attcnpt  10 
iri^t  rsi.»ni!  *vite-  h.'^w  ,)ost<JCn)r.»lArv  vor.itioi.tl  education  can  be  even  nwrr  ^uc- 
cfNStvil  in  I  he  fururv,        an  unJt  rt.ikltjf'  thai  will  probably  undi'rt^ke. 

Thr  ct'r.-it'nls  hfUtn'ii  fron  tie  l^-o  vi^luros  h.ive  bren  grouptd  undt-r  si*' 
lu'Jd liiiis ^o-^^•  I'lilv  one  quote  btrc  ui- c  ll  hc^t  si.ttti  the  point  .ind  utKirn 

cllb  3  or  i*t  for  the\  are  btltrf  and  r*  inforcc  varh  other.    The  underlining  is 
a  I  Of. 

In  the  Ciliforni.T  report  on  pa^e  ^6,  t-e  find  t'le  foUcuIng: 

"Vocational  vr  lininp         been  so  corhijud  with  tlu*  other  purposes  of  1 1^* 
ct*-J-!"iuv  coli.'Ri"  that  the  students  pursuinR  vo<ation.il  education  obJociWcs 
Sivt  t-etn  ir.dist  ii  >*ui!>hable  fro-t  >^tMd..'iis  jnirsuinR  tT.ujsfer  prn>',rafns  or 
^■^•urU  propr.f-".     As  the  res'ilt  of  thi-  blendi.it-.  oi  curriculun.  %tndenl<: 
t<M'rilly  are  n 't  ptrciived  by  inv  .onrtMiit>  as  boji.j'  "vocational",  l  bus 
holp'.nK  to  el  lrjJ:ilJte  1  la»;erinR  -sti -na  is-.ot  iated  with  ni  ^coiK-t  ption-.  lo- 
f„irdinK  vocativnjl  education.     btidi'nt'>  are  not  laboled  "voc.it  ional" .  but 
tKXv  »ust      stiidt-nti",^  re^ardUs*  of  c-iiiu  at  lonal  Ro.ils.    Kejjn^^ble_t<>_  ^t- 
t  en<i  \  COT-  u'j  1 1  v_ ^   i.b:l\::i.^^Ui-'V--."-,^ -L*"- fUJlUiiUJ  JpjU.'>J        is  bf  c<>ni_nR 

THE  CKO'..T»  OF  T.S.E.  VCyATIOSAL  EDUCATION 

The  Rrofth  of  PSE  enrol l=^»nt s  is  pointed  out  in  ut  least  four  places. 
The  ^!rrvland  repori  states  (pape  397)* 

"fnrollttont  in  posisicondarv  occupai  i.  r.iIlv-oriented  (vocational-technical) 
pro.rrs  has  larreast-d  approv  ir  it .  1  ,  o.'j  pi  r. .  ni  ovor  the  6-year  perjod 
l9t>;-73.     Uu-^  '''jrp  Jncf  1*^0  in  :'jll-*i'"i;  anu  pari-tini.  t,tiidLn?s  is  llu 
rt"«"i5t  of  i>>*b        irt  re^NQ  in  tb<'  \  v  j  >  r_  "L-^-^ '       ^  V  .  •^^^.^ilVl''.  ' 
(ol.il  nJri!..  r  M  pio^jr.i"',  aviiUbh   to  u  jte  stu,!«.ntf/." 
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Kashlnpton  State  iiJ»..ites  {"i.zk-  V 

**Th«  concurrent  (l*'^*)  ict*.«*n  :^c' 

voJiltrlcs  over  wh;i!'  to  dcliv.  r  t  r*.  «i 

.i,>pr<'»' i  -  It  ol>     .      '       :     1  ■        '    '        '  ^ 

In  rcJl  nu'sbcr  i*-.-*;  for  {tscil  1'*.'.  -V. 

served  125 Of  -V ,  1  m  : -i '     -^in:.-  : 

«nroll*T-i  pl'ii  1>.'*}  enrolls  i  t^.c  3  ,  tt 
op«ratcd  und*T  cc-  r.  sc»u5ol  ^  .r  i  .^i  Ic;  .  :r 

Thsf  susrwry  of  r«r^ frorn  bsi:c  .\iivi»or/  1 

"HhA'**.^^!^^  A  *.r^*  ^ '  ^*  1"     t.i  Jc  :  V  r r  <      J  ' 

for  prw.'.'        1.  I       >.c.  :  r  s^>. »  * 

And  lirRl-.,  1-^  .       ,     ,-1-  . 


Tr  i4or  at  V  i. 
A  SI-  I  Ur  »t  It- 


"am  :.^s:  X 


This  plan  is   il-.'.  '■^li^ve-:  i"  ■  -r 

"  r*     '.0  r  t  h  f!i :  1  ■.  m  f\  •  ■ '  i !   *  . 
<^ o-Vi'^r it.  v.*      .,  -.il,.!     -  - 

the        opM      -   s       »t  s^'c-'i- 
stttuciojK  Kv»:,«!       Til  it  , '  i- 


the  followni;  ^pJie  S^SK 


"There   tro  t^" 
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iN  v-t'  otl'tr*  D.'ius;  c  u.*''l      vd  o-^  .» i  existm*''       lus  of  -  co:le?c 

,      r  :•().  Oh  _<52xc;[|''_'<*  ''ilJ'Vi*.^*  'A^'Ollil^ 

I'ir   i.-n,  iM'itlttv  ir.d  .lutuoruy  of  s.-coi-J  .ry  a--tl  Pb'    ire  r.ils^tl  in  t'x.  Ntw 

Ac..mi  u.  rVt*  ST".    ,         Jcr<:L\  'aiSis  this  roncorr(page  1376): 

*'h\vi      .iCv.  It  C".-  of  i(.r.  -i»lit  itito  f  >   ^.c-jcifio    5  <.uthoiuj"'«  — 

o«»o.  t'»"  Stato  (Ji  'k*;-^  ni  of  c't?cTtio.k  :o  cvt'T'^tf  jv'^Iic  in^f-'  t.or.  in  kin'-'c- 
^ariLii  t:»roi      '  •       •  luos;  r»  v  <i'r.         Sia;-.  c  of  rifbfT  cluworun 

to  SI'  .  ir  1"     I       -P'^c:  tii.    •     '.-("c.ry    -vol  —  ?ucf. 

I       V.  >  jt_>  <2.^r      ^  •  ^  '  P.'  L'-.sf '  1_  U;  l-l. ' 

•':.iu  Ui        ctirri         l.<,b  ij  countv  corruutv  coIlcF,^>  -rd  3^)  r.rin  vocation<il 
.th.vi  .    All        'K.  C"Z-\unlt\  coUcgON  niid  21  of  i*'^  .'tre.i  voctional  stnooU 
iiivc  voc^tio;nl  *-.f...'r,s  at  tJic  p5  tso^ou'ary  Icvtl      Tu  ni'fj..r  cm»  type- 
of  pror.ror^.^  as  w<  IJ       enroll:  ^nt.  v.iry  widclv.     rn.  j^Oil^UAjl  It-CTiJ'.t'lt  .UjT 
t>f'f;lio  ■  Pjl'^'I'^*'.      1     I''*;  *'    "        ^.  -  '* 

<»-J''  •     ^  i  m   ^  t.r:\t  q'.  tno  t>o^C&"rc  hUj^^JlTJC-II  ^Qif^^^^ 

In  .tli«^_  two__v.JlLC 

"The-  council  hns  U<it.c»itd  Co.  .')^rt  Ulpatcd  ui»  and  nwide  r^comciulat  Ions  for 
settling;  tnc  dcb.-jt*;  o"pr  vho  '.houlf'  ed^rit'-  those  who  .no  dt»';lsnrtcd 

as  po^tsecondary  ntti-Jents.    Th^l_CJr>uJlcXl..J'•„t:oJ:_^^LL^.C " 

And.  in  f-ct.  tho-c  ii»  an  c-.riri  section  on  pages  1162  to  1371  on  the  artic- 
ulation of  Secondary  and  I'SE  prograras. 

HUJl  >'0H  ADVJSO^. ^  COlNCriS 

Th«  need  for  the  local  advisory  bodie-?  Is  called  for  In  the  Kenti'cky  report  f,>.  Jl^^ 

am/*e vVl o {r  i n^£f  "voc  it'lo'n.t  \  ? r o;^r,T-_s_t i_ O-^j^Q^JJ--'— )  U.yUjL-    I  o- 
cal'and" Vegloi^al  vocational  education  adtainibtrators  rr'ost  lean  heavily  on 
the  bi'ino->.>  and  mdustr.*  r.o".-T;niti-'-.  .  ,r  vuldanc  i  .  tht  d.".c:lo'^pent  and 
.  -  Ji.     it     '       I   »:•'.■  ^  '  . 

tl.i«i         il^o  (i.     c.l  .i«^ir.jri'    i.»  tne  m'c  tion  ^itY.  Oic:  surjtiiry  ot  Sr^'e 
Ad vl  .vji  y  Council  r»*ports  (p^P«  991).  ^ 

"O'jrinr.  ihe  past  2  vcirs.^  a  nuvber  of  Snto  council',  ha/c  studic'l  the  cyl<- 
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school  vo.  tiloi.il  ,M.)  •  'TIS  .Tt  th*.  -ftO'Ki.iry   >m  '  pcL  Vfo-Jirv  l€V<l 

v.T"  iluappoi-t,d  LO  Villi  tf>  .c  n'  niVoritv  ol  l'.c' srj  c~uT  pVog'-an'TdV  •/  2 
.my  forn  of  <uK'isory  co  •j-slLtt-'e." 

Pi.ir.  Ivni;  alsi)  .-alK  tor  ropri'smiat jvo  vcii'.ciJ-  in  each  Coranun>i>  Ct'llow 
hc  r  'irc    T*  1         «'  1  .o7) 


t  o-  i"  V    M I 

r)u<J  t:iR  t  I'l.  n.'  m  I 
the  LOU''  \  «■  il  lal 
r.C'ii    of  :  sc.  'ri.-i^  ,  a 


"  I  ,Lj)n  MUM  1 1 '»  c  r  tjTi  c  .  1  ^  n'_,  * ,  i  t   t  •  v;^ « _c  m  -no  i  J    .1    -  ae  ii 


pri'  aic  ipuM  01     '^irli  u  i)onsjbI  I  if.  for      .      sn  ^ 
tatioii  ;>'.>,  r.»n  xn  i  ij>  n  t  .1  uiu'  r»  lci  •xencMiu.      ^  •  ,t 
vcs»  an!  .'i^t .  "1  lie  .  ,.0  nit  r  ooiainocio       ^  r  rt  j< - 

nlation  o.   voniio'iul  ^'lucation  )jo"*ts  mjl-  11  >      ji«  i.    t  orj^.L-rat.i''  '  t  v- 

^^.^       '    .    '.J,    'J".'  L^^.  J.  ^.  ~'J-_r~"* ''f^'i  '.'17'  T  V-** 

U]_  thy  j'ii, t r  1, ^  I  Jjivo      u  . "  ~  -  -   -  -.^  . 

On  iMf.fs  1409-1 '.JO  r!Ti»'  is  a  oismi  -.u>n  of  lo.  tl  ind  r«"rr-n  advi<,o'\  t  on- 
taltcics.    It  \o,!ld  appear  li.ai  a  foiriH.aCion  cf  lI  iS  nrncor.-  could  scroti; 
vocuLion'l  ecUiLaixon  prot;^  •  .s  ^ 

I  !V  OF  r'Sl 

fn  the  KcntUL*-.  rrpo'f  PS^  was  dwlarrd  to  hivp  a  "lov  prinricy"  Cpaf .  269). 

"r<.- r  .-(HI-        vxaci'H'i  and  {c.-^Hiul  ccliu  at     i  n.  »'.-r.ir'v  Ut;  («  r""  i  -^ccc' 

0  .ti'jj>  jro.'cii  suit.  rjii.  '  t-„.^Ji^i5-_.'iij'^;:'-,i^ 'It  *'r  i  i-  J^ro^^i  -  i'  .t  Jt 

'\:I''^L.^'''.i':.  "-i'l \  J?.'^*'>.':_''''  _  t-i^J  '  '   "l~7r"f^'  "'^1 

1  L"'!  t<.  L^  ,1  "uj^-'^T -it^^  "s»i\\  ^Tf^J.  \Ju:jc  "•li" 
Kt-ntuc'^v  fur.  ha>:  a  .-fry  low  nrlorjiv      It  titods  co  n..  rai^td  to  i  hj'  -t 
iovcl  of  support  .iiid  inc  enrol l-cnc  rinuld        incrcscd  cox  \Jorabl\  " 

Iht  <;tate  icporc  on  papc  724  indicates  the  lb?,  ^.Lni?>\m  for  PSE  has  bcro-e 
Chi  •'laxirtin, 

"riftcrn  pc'rccru  ^as  reserved  for  use  hy  »„omi.  lity  -ollc  os,^  branch  c  -ps,> 
and  post^ccondary  instituclon-i .    i'ro^rcts  were  subnitccd  for  their  allocation-. 

The  above  i-.  intc"dcd  to  Mvo  i  bac  Vrround  jn  preparation  for  cho  tlf  el cpncnt 
of         votatlonaJ  odutat  Ion  U^isl.uw.u. 
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CHAPTER  III 
SUMMARY,  CO:;CLUSIO\S.  RECC^"!F.NOATIONS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Su-.-^'ary 

The  study  W3S  conducted  to  determne  the  nature  and  extent  of  artic* 
ulation  activities  between  and  within  post*seccndary  cccunational  pro* 
grams  in  the  public  vocational-technical  schools ^>mJ -junior  colleges  of 
the  states  bordering  Alabana.    It  was  hoped  that  such  information  rrnqht 
provide  a  basis  for  nore  rUional  decision-raking  in  planning  for  artic- 
ulation ir^provc"-ent,  as  well  as  identifying  directions  for  further  study. 

^51J.^P«JbVic^^£^^  and  public 

junior  college^  in  the  states  of  Florida,  Gcorg^.a^  Mississippi  ^  and*"" 
Tennessee  v.ere  included  m  x^e  survey.    The  response  indicated  a  stronq 
interest  in  articulation  with  J6jper£eirt_of^:eJ^  in- 
volved responding.    Ninety  percent  of  the  returns  were  usable  and  forreo 
the  basis  for  the  data  anal^'Sis. 

All  126  (90  -  of  the  total )  institutions  D'-oviding  uMble  returns 
offered  scne  tyoe  c^ju>vncss  related  occuoaticnal  procrsTis     In  the 
p.  health  related  cccu:ations,  74  4  percent  of  the  junior  college*;  and  82.4 
^percent  of  the  vocational -technical  schools  offered  so^e.  tyoe  of  training 
programs  in  this  area.    In  tv^'^e^vicc  rolatcr  :^ccu:ations  75.9  percent 
of  the  junior  colleges  and  02  /  percent  of  the  vocational -technical 
schools  offered  ss^'e  type  of  trainK.g  proQ'-ais  in  this  area.    While  in 
t.'io  )ndj.t-*>'  r  "  ft'  "*  /'  *  c**' 
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and  70.6  percent  of  the  vocational -technical  schools  offered  sotrc  tyoe 
of  training  programs  in  this  area.    It  would  aopear  that  the  corrjif^cnt 
to  occupational  programs  by  the  two  types  of  institutions  was  not  sub- 
stantiv.!}^  different,  with  tho_possible  exception  of  the  Sfervice  relate 
occwpationt-wliete^e  vocationaUtechaical-S£iiaQls__appeared  to  have  a 
somewhat  stro'-ger  cofrnitment . 

^WUj'      r;ercent^of-t;oth-Xy.geS^of  institutions  within  e  5Q_mjle,.or 
-IfLSio^ commuting  distance  of  each  ether  and  both  types  having  strong 
connitments  to  occuoational  programs,  articulation  o^  effort  would  sse* 
to  be  desirable.    Th;<;  problem  should  become  even  rrore  acute  as  accoi:".*.- 
abil^t^ci>nHnucs  to  be  stressed.    It  seeT|S^illQaicaLJ:h4tJthe^ub1  ic 

wljjjcontinue  t^j,yp?oi-t~-cos-t3y.^L{;Uj.Q.e llpru  ^ 

Occupational  education  adininistrators  apparently  recognized  the 
Creasing  desirability  for  jp-Afard  and  changing  occupational  mobility 
throuQh  programs  that  continue  to  build  on  previous  work  and  school irr 
experience.    Over  90  percent  of  all  respondents  indicated  that  these 
objectives  were  desirable.    However,  this  cOTnitment  was  not  reflecto: 
in  the  actual  articulation  practices  reported. 

While  the  corrmitment  to  occupational  nroqrams  seemed  similar  for 
the  two  types  of  institutions,  recognition  for  this  type  of  educjtic^* 
experience  was  confusing.    For  programs  reported  at.  the  technical  lev:!, 
86  percent  of  the  junior  colleges  awarded  associate  degree  credit,  but 
for  technical  level  programs  in  vocational-technical  schools  students 
were  av/ardcd  clock-hour  certificate  credit  in  91  percent  of  the  cases. 
Thus  the  student  i;ho  chooses  an  occupational  education  experience  in  f 
vocational-tcchn:cal  school  as  opposed  to  that  same  exoenence  m  a 
junior  college       be  limiting  h^s  o^'"'.^*-  '^it/           /^rJ  ^'^'jcatic'"^^ 
rob  1 1 1    .  ""^"^-^ —  . 


o 
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percent  of  junior  college  trade-skills  students  were  seldofi  or  never 
provided  the  opportunity  to  neet  and  tnteract  witn  junior  college 
technical  program  students.   A  similar  ratio  existed  with  regard  to 
the  opportunity  to  observe  classes  m  related  programs,  where  97  per- 
cent of  the  vocational -technical  schools  and  64.9  percent  of  the  junior 
colleges  seldor.  or  never  provided  their  occu-oational  students  with  such 
opportunity. 

While  the  joint  use  of  facilities  .""^d  equipment  v/ould  be  tied  to 
the  proximity  of  the  two  types  of  institutions  nany  operated  either  on 
the  same  site  or  within  easy  access  of  each  other  and  the  articulation 
cf  specialized  and  expensive  prcgrans  would  aopoar  desirable,    f^owover,  . 
^.9  percent  rf  the  junior  col lc9es^^and_Q_'^     pr>rrprt^of  the  vocat^ona  1  - 
technical  schools  did  not  engage  in  any  3oint_f^XUy-uSil3:u  Forty-four 


percenTo?  tr-2  junior  collef,es  indicoted  so'e  Jomt  use  of  specialized 
equipment  in  related  prograns  but  only  14  5  percent  of  the  vocational- 
technical  schools  did  so.  Increasing  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
jointly  used  t.>cilities  and  eruip-cnt  was  indicated,  with  65  percent  of 
the  junior  colleges  and  52  percent  of  the  vocational-technical  schools 
reporting  planning  discussions  in  this  direction. 

Approxir^ately  half  of  both  type  institutions  indicated  that  they 
were  'Operating  under  written  policies  v^hich  defined  occupational  pro- 
gram responsibility.    Approximately  half  also  felt  that  unnecessary  dup- 
lication of  occupational  prccra-^s  had  been  elimnated,  although  articu- 
lation between  the  programs  which  were  of.ered  by  the  two  types  of  in- 
stitutions was  still  very  nuch  needed  as  indicated  by  the  lack  of  artic- 
ulativc  r'-dc'^C'^s  ^cpoftcd 
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In  seekm?  >->.fc^-^ti 'rcr  t-e  loca)  le/el  as  tc  v>ho  shojld  provide 
the  leaders^'.;      ert^c.'.afcn  i-r-r.c-jr.:  t^e  evoluticr»ry  backcroi-nd  of 
tr*  t.vc  t/r^  ^.rsft.t^c-s  :;e:2-?  arraren:     Vocat^onaUtechmcal  schools 
Icck  tc  state  'ce:  lea:;-^s' '--st  ara  _v.on'^to  IccO  ^ffor:7^Mle~"  ^ne  *'/ 


junio^-  cojle:es^:c^^j^cca]  c'':-t  first  ar.d  t.hon  to  tne  state  level.  '/|  il 
This  fact  vc-";:  -a.e  -r^uat^^-s      -la-n^'^q  for  articjlation  T-prove-  f 
r^rt,  :^rt^c-;^'*^  -.n  r.-r.^^         ^  ^^.^^^^      a:-^CTes  ard  lecal  bodurs  ^ 
in  resclv^-?^  z^-ci^C'S  articjlif.cr. 

Ho-ever,  as  -r-'Citcd      f^e  .^"-ttc^  s.-csvon  ^cr  articulation 
i-?rc,£-t-.t  t-.5-e__j^_f^£.2  •'^^'"•^         t>-;s  of  insj^^ta;cns  ^jld  rec- 
^oryitz^^Jj^t^^^j^^  -c^.raf.cn,,  sj;r;  as  rrr:;vr  arsroval  to  el:m- 

nate  nc-'us  t::- ,  ce-^-vTn  of  T-^st:  ti.t>o:.H  roles'  m  occura- 


i 

a' 


tic-;!  ,-0:-"  -esr:-:-:-^  ^t.   a-c  t^e  eitzOlTs-  e-^t      cjidelmes  fo- 
art  c.Ut::-  1}      Cf::;-.:'!^  >r  ^'fTr^'TtTToles .  plus 

ecjita:*i  f.  z  i-'-a-:- _-j^r~  t^-  st?::  ani  fc^traljevoh  to  elin- 
mate  jea^c-ccs  ^-.r^  s-s: vi!-i;js  inst^ t-tic.s . 

ConcluSTC-S 

Fror  tre  "'cati:-  rat-e-ed,  \i  a:rearcd  th?t  the  ccnriif.cns 
foster:-;  fe  'eec  for  ^-r-o.^d  a'ticulat::-,  between  occu^mcnal  pro- 
gra-:s      ocat^:^a%tec"-:al  sc--cU  ard  :.nic-  colTeces  were  wide* 
spread  a-:  to  a  larce  ceg-ee  -qzzt-m^c.  at        local  level.    It  was 
eQ'.all..'  a:ra-e-t  f^at  t-e^e  ^ad  as  yet  deveiored  no  na;cr  thrust  to 
resolve  t%es£  -.ss.es  at  t-^  local  le^cl,  t^d-?*i  t^^e  isSuCS  were  cc'^in9 
ir.tc  fees  at  t-^jva-Jj;^'  to  a  lesser  ic;ree,  at  t^e  state 

level. 

T^e  atc^e  -s  -:t  t.:^  t^at  t-^^re  .      "o  ar-tici-lafo  e'^'crt. 

:       -         't  :    -    -  ...        •  :-  .  • 
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but  by-and-Urge  these  did  not  natch  the  magnitude  of  the  problems. 
.This  generalized  contlusion  was  baseo  on  conclusions  stated  below;' 

•  With  slioliAy  bcir:r  than  B2  percent  of  both  f  pes 
of  institutVns  v  trtin  fifty,  or  le^s,  n^iles  of 
each  other  Ad  .v      all  the  vocational -tech  ncal 
school:  and  llrost  all  the  junior  colleges  offering 
some  type  of  occuoational  proqrdnjs.  articu1at)on  of 
these  offerings  see-^ed  very  desirable, 

•  It  v;ould  appear  that  there  was  an  obvious  lack  of 
artKulation  and  an  unnoce<iSary  ?r,ount  of  confu«iion 
whore  sir^lar  le^rmno  exp:ner!ces  ..'ere  defined  by 
different  ierninolccy»^  a;;<^r<!cd  different  kinds  of 
rccognmon,  and  not  transferable  frc-^i  one  type 
institution,  or  prnqran,  to  another. 

•  Few  occupational  ad'.inistrators  felt  that  occupa- 
tional procran,s  should  be  lemnr.a^  cind  provide  no 
four.dition  for  ^jrt^^vr  stLc1y,>  yet  tnc  surlo  purpose 
separate  in«;tilutio"is.  And  the  bureaucracy  uhich  had 
dcvelc;5«^d  aro.nj  t^^^s  svston,  v.as  "^tiH  at  odds  '.nth 
this  e>r)andC'd  ccr.ce'U  of  rorc  ccirprcl'.ensive  and  con- 
tinuing occup.*tioiuil  education. 

0      While  curriculum  coordinr-tion  of  occuration<'l  oro- 
gran^.  loft  fi'JCn  to  I'  'Je<,irfd,  activity  in  this  area 
of  practice  excee-Jj.^   o^^t  cVior  n>?cticci  as  a  neasure 
of  articulatio'i  exert  ..',t,jcn  tnc  t',.o  t/.^os  cf  msti- 
tution>  suivcvvu,^  ircicjtir.'j  th.'l  pcrnsps  the  area  of 
joint  C'jrncuK."  vlr-velo;  oni  ;.Oiild  ije  a  fertile  area 
to  begin  articulation  (-xprnsiot  . 

•  There  \:as  littU  arlicjlation  cffo-l  reported  in  the 
area  of  practices  roK-'U'O  to  '.taf;  iricroclion  end 
student  ini«.rrfctun  -.ntncatin.;:  not  only  the  difficulty 
of  this  kind  of  effort  Dei'.;c-cn  sc*^ar?te  in^tiutions 
but  porhcjps  sn  ovor  o    '^.is'^  on  accojnt^bil  Uy  for 
tin'e  spent  in  skill  develop' ent  as  cpcosed  to  ine 
more  irtano  *)le  vaKjos  of  peiso.ial  interaction  in 
progran.  K.prover  eni  and  student  grcwtn. 

•  While  pi:         o^for*^  'c-  tfie  jo^nt  use  of  facilities 
and  cQ'J':-t"<t  inG^C'  '  a  tlroncj  ccnc.^r>  in  this  area 
of  ectu'U',  lutlc        I'ocn  iccr-'jlisn-.d.    Co  ..^otition 
and  suu:)icu'>  c.';ci..'  ^y  .;if''.jnny  r^tl.-rns  of  fundiio 
frc-n  f     n.j  f.;^or.-l  ard  st.Mc  levt'is  co'Jld  p-ohabiy 
acccuni       -xj  of  f.o  difficulty  enccuntorcd  m  this 
aroa 
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•      The  two  types  of  institutions  differed  so-ewhat  in 
their  feeling  about  ^no  should  provide  leadership 
in  articulation  irDroverrent.  Vocational-technical 
schools  had  tradu^c^ally  looked  to  the  state  and 
federal  levels  for  f;.rding  and  guidelines,  while 
junior-colleges  nad  ceveloped  on  a  philososny  of 
local  involvement.    The  proper  balance  in  the  area 
was  a  flatter  yet  to  be  resolved,  but  occupational 
education  coula  obviously  no  longer  be  considerea 
in  a  local  or  state  ccntext  alone. 


The  traditio-^  of  a  separate  system  of  vocational  education  fron 
the  rest  of  the  education  systen  was  probably  nowhere  in  sharper  focus 
than  between  the  newer  concept  of  the  comprehensive  community  college 
and  the  traditionally  single  purpose  vocational  trade  school.    In  the 
region  surveyed,  while  recognition  of  the  increasing  obsolescence  of 
this  duality  was  apparent,  the  nechamsns  and  pressures  for  change  were 
just  beginning  to  be  considered  and  developed  at  the  local  level. 


Reco-rynendations 

Increased  effort  should  be  nade  at  each  local  institution  whether 
vocational -technical  school  or  junior  college  to  try  and  overcome  the 
kinds  of  deficiencies  in  articulation  practices  as  identified  in  the 
study.    In  addition  certain  broader  reconniendations  could  be  nade  in 
relation  to  an  overview  of  the  mfomation  preiented  in  the  study. 

•  Continued  efforts  to  bring  vocational-technical 
schools  and  co-rrrunity-junior  colleges  under  the 
sawe,  or  closer,  organizational  structure  at  the 
stuce  level  should  ass'.st  in  efforts  to  irpro' 
occupational  education  articulation.  Other* 
studies  indicated         t!;is  had  been  achieved 
approxirately  half  cf  the  states. 

•  Continued  effort  to  reoraanize  vocationil- 
technlcal  $c'iools  end  junior  collaces  into  com- 
prehensive co's-jruv  colleges  at  the  local  level 
should  pro.!(i'.  '3r  ,:::ftr  -^rticu);  t'on  of  :c:.*>o- 
t:cn:'s  ric"'"  '  .     """'r'L.'..  *^  t'  *o^r\^' 
of  rany  p« '  ^  ^ni  in       vr?^! I.: '.j . iy 
dua*  systers. 
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Estab?\sh  statowi^Jo  guiddmos  and  reconnen- 
dations  for  the  ^r-^loro-Uation  of  articuUt^on 
agroerr^onts  on  occup.* t^onal  programs  between 
vocat\onal-tcctMtKJl  schools  ^lnd  jun-or  colleges 
with  reqdrd  to  SiiCh  >tc'rs  as  credit  transfer- 
ability, institution  proyran  ro^^nonsibil  ity,  ^ 
joint  use  of  faciluifs  inj  equip,  ent,  it 
faculty  .appoint  cnts,  equitdble  fundinQ  t  ween 
similar  pfograns  in  separate  institutions,  .om- 
petency  based  credit  recognition,,  joint  curnc- 
ulum  devclo;-ent  projects ,^  early  entry  for  high 
school  stuJents,  etc     Tnis  Must  not  be  con- 
\strued  as  a  recc—enaation  for  detailed  state- 
Uwido  control  but  the  state  should,  provide  the 
Uleadership,  coordination,  and  ser-ices  wnich 
1/aro  r.ecesstjt'y  in  faciUtatina  the  local  orocess 
If  of  ivakinq  riaxr-..n  use  of  tire,  talent,  and 
I  facilities*  for  the  total  population. 

Develop  curriculum  articulation  guidelines  for 
continuous  occupational  growth  and  developrrent 
within  the  vjr^ous  O'J^iriess,  heaUh,>  service, 
and  industrial  related  occupational  clusters. 

Oovclo?  r-vM-c  individual  1  zed  instructional  'mate- 
rials and  tochn^r-s  <iiiited  to  contvi-oi.'S  pro- 
gression within  t^e  occupational  cluster  curric- 
ulum desint,. 

c      Continued  erphcsis  on  the  "career  education" 
concept  cs  a    ?ant  of  brincjit.^,  cpn^-ral  and 
occupational  eJ'-cation  into  an  artKulattd 
relotionship 

Suggestion^,  for  Furthor  Studv^ 
This  study  invohed  a  stctus  detenmnation  of  the  articulation 
of  occupational  progress  in  the  region  surv.-yed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding infottnation  for  decis lon-r akinq  in  pldnning  for  better  articu- 
lation of  occupational  prograrrs  between  vocational -technical  schools 
and  junior  colleges     A  nu-ber  of  itens  e^.rged  fror,  this  process  which 
are  suggested  for  further  study. 

•      To  detornine  -ethods  for  stindardizmc  occura- 
tional  credit  nco^nit?on,  for  e> '»-^U-,>  bot.;een 
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•  To  establish  and  expand  better  manpower  data 
and  it$  utilization  in  occupational  program 
development  and  coordination, 

•  To  determine  cost  benefit  analysis  in  relation 
to  more  efficient  occupational  program  operation 
through  articulation, 

•  To  resolve  the  confusion  of  program  and  course 
description  between  institutional  tyoes ,  and 
levels,  of  occupational  education  experiences, 

•  To  determine  the  need  for  co-^petency  based 
occupational  progran  evaluation. 

•  To  assess  the  effect  of  the  "career  education" 
concept  on  articulation  at  the  secondary  and 
post-secondary  level . 

•  To  develop  curnculun  natenals  comoatible  with 
the  occupational  clustering  approach  and  individ- 
ualized progression. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 

TH»  cummiBity  coOty*  k  ofin  «1c«id 
« todMy'i  Mwm  to  tht  OMd  for  «xp«n4«d 
•A^^CMkMl  opportunity.  Thin—1i  of  n< 
iao*  M|h  tdMol  fradvtt«  wMi  nryta| 
tbUity  ifqirfrt  further  •ductuoo  to  qutUiy 
for  antn  within  tht  bro«d  ipvctnim  of 
mwtyofiiiininl  tnd  t«chnk»)  cMploynwat 
la  addldon.  confronted  vtth  rtpU  tochao* 
la#cal  aA%tncm  tnd  wonoMbc  AucUMtioM. 
cht  MhWiMi  who  li  btyond  Mcondary 
•diool  ^  k  fac«d  with  •  worU  to  whkh 
^  and  cafMT  ouUooIci  an  ooMtantty 


In  196$.  the  ISiAoM  Cenenl  Aawmbty 
ctiabhshcil  "tcduuca]  trainiftf  and  educa- 
tion** a»  one  of  the  four  prwapal  numoo* 
of  Hm  lUia'i  public  coaHnoaity  loOcfM' 
«h«a  they  rtat«4  in  the  PubUc  Jualor  CoUegi 
Act "  •  cootprchemln  commuolty  ooOefi 
profram  ihail  mdude  couraaa  In  ocotpatiooat 
icsii-tachatcal  or  technical  fklda  1aadii»|  dl- 
ractty  to  empioyment  -  In  J972  tnd  1973. 
tht  General  Aaen^ly  reafTUined  its  wpport 
of  cMter  aduution  by  providini  extra  flat 
0W\  wpport  for  noi^buMncaa  occupational 
tatracdoA  This  icuoo  wpponed  the  Oiiaok 
ConMowuty  CoUe|r  Board  which  eitabUahed 
ai  a  U|h  pflonly  to  "expand  occupational 
and  career  aducation  proframa  to  mact  the 
naads  of  the  Sute  of  QMnott  wtth  partScular 
affphMk  on  riiort-lcrm  vocatlooal  ridS  train- 
ing and  rttraMn».'* 

The  nuaoto  Public  Commanity  CoOeaaa 
htm  made  fraat  ttiidea  m  maettni  theaa 
chaBec^  In  vidition.  thcae  hstltutiona 
hrre  toug^t  to  matt  the  broad  |oab  of  the 
DivWon  of  Vocauunil  Education  and  Reha- 
btbutton.  rspecuDy  in  attemptisf  to  provide 
Htftnictjon  at  cath  community  coUefc  in  all 
caraar  ptofran  areaa  Abo.  one  of  the  major 
Ouvataof  MaaterRanUl  of  thafibttok  Board 
of  Mfher  Education  u  In  the  area  of  the 
CoOe^te  Common  Market  concept  Efforts 
•re  betnf  made  to  fulHO  thia  |oal 

Chart!  I  and  II  arc  dhMrathe  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  career  education  offetinii  at  Ol- 
tnoM  hibbc  Commuftity  totlc|ei  Chan  1 
■howl  tht  total  credit  houra  leneraied  by 
itudenti  in  career /vocational  counca  at  mid* 
term  from  I9a-1973.  while  Chart  11  Um 
fail  MnMater  hcadcount  and  full-time  aquhr* 
■lent  (FTE)  enrollments  for  thoae  same 
years 

The  impnct  of  tix  utttructlonal  profram 
at  UhflOM  fubbc  Commurjty  CoOetea  can 


AT  ILUNOIS  PUBUC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

fate  I.Mac  and  Flukar  WaathiHt« 

CHAItT  I 

CREWT  HOURS  CARRIED  lY  STUMNTS  AT  MIKTCRM 
IN  occur AnONAL  COURSES.  19a  •  1973 
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•IHM   1969-70     1970-71     1971-72  1972-73 
Souaaa:  t)Ut  Coat  SivdUa  of  the  DM  Community  CoOaia  loard  and 


*  biimaiad  dna  to  collactlaa  nelhod 


CHA:IT  11 

FALL  smesnR  career/occupational  enrollmekti 

AT  ILUNOIS  rUlUC  COMMIWITY  COLLEGES 

196S-69    1969.'»0     1970-71     lm^^2     1972-73  197J.74 


Headcount 

23,44« 

31.509 

4«.703 

47^S 

53JI31 

67AU 

•FTE 

6M6 

16^ 

2SjW3 

29,111 

32^2 

4QMi 

•  laaad  on  aathnatad  mid-tem  anmiat  f uB^time  anroOmanta 


o 
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COUIlJ>qTY  COLLECt  WJLLETTN    Mush,  \9''4 


be  rccofitiMd  sn  Ourt  111  Aloliiof67  *6t 
ndmdiMb  were  cnrclkd  m  carttf  rducatton 
^opVT  y  (he  ftU  of  197)  II  the  4"  publK 
commuAiiy  volk|c  vjnipuiet  m  the  iniiHw* 
fyttctn  It  a  anUapiiaO  thit  addtOon  of 
the  rccenUy  approtrd  4€Ui  cafirauiiilty  coi 
tcfc  campyi.  the  Ou<a(0  City  CoU«fc  Skill 
Center,  will  tubu«ntully  mauM  tha  per 
ccntjcr 

There  h«  been  a  thirty  pctccnt  inctuK 
«  ths  headcownt  enroUmentt  in  occup* 
tKMul  eduation  durinf  the  pMt  yci'  In  the 
r»U  of  197}.  twenty  cocamunity  coiiege*  h*l 
cqtMi  o(  |rc«ier  ntfothnenu  (FTf  titd/or 
HC  >  in  thew  c*ntt  ptopma  Omt  ihry  had 
m  thew  kaccaUur'itt  profnim. 

From  Chart  IM  one  wUl  aouce  that 
approxinutely  $4  percent  of  all  t.axe<t 
<«i<Katiun  vtixicnti  attend  commurutv 
(cfcs  on  1  paxt  tune  basu  The  ictct  art 
Wfveil  fauly  agually.WKc  4<  parcast  of  the 
cniollment  axe  *«nien  and  M  percent  aie 
men 

The  Krtadth  and  depth  of  the  caxtet 
inttru4.tKMul  proftann  at  tQtnois  ftiMic  Ci<in 
muni  ty  College  I  i*n  be  revnyjuied  in  Chaiti 
HI  and  IV  Hnr  a  totat  of  1  etrtnieatr* 
and  rwoyeax  detirci  have  been  vaiefi^nxed 
uiio  SOKparale  HFGIS  :urrtculum  wtuaifWa 
li4>fti  At  of  Apnl  1974.  MS  veruficaiet 
atttl  H5I  defreei  tn  carter  cducattoet  ha*t 
hceo  iprrwed  bv  ih*  ICCB 

WTtil.'  U\t\n%  tllustiatcs  the  etieiil*e 
r-\\  •  *  th,v  .nttitKttuail  ofTennp,  it  la 

i«.ti    '  >  ^ncraJ  tn  tta  iirtxiurr  to  aii»w 
lej      'u  /'in  jf)  tnu(ht  to  (he  tpeCstV: 

.iva  •«>  <.uttKuU  currently  bem|  unple 

ntrd  tn  th<  itaie  Some  etamplet  «oul4 

ihoac  fxofjami  in  Industnal  Enixnaentf. 
I  it^metric  Te«-hnuloty  froatheUca  and 
OitliuiKi.  ^atch  Rapau,  Vetaruujy  TcJ>- 
ih4oo  C»ul  Minin|.  Petroleum  Tevhiidocr. 
Aircralt  Mau^tcnance.  Industnal  Safety  La- 
bor ReUitona.  Ratttc  Procewnt.  C  '*et.Tiona. 
C<>vrmmeiitii  Semce  w4  othett 

Cooper  an  v«  and  contractual  arnc^tiief* 
ate  noumhing  in  career  educatusn  beiwc<« 
tOinois  ^tic  Conununity  Collt|ei  u  w<l 
m  b«r»a«w  them  and  o<har  aducauoMl  ima* 
ttucms  01  propneufy  orpiuntiont  The* 
Hrwimnta  come  m  a  vaneiy  of  forma  and 
art  fo*  a  number  of  porpctat  Atummtry  of 
tha  type*  and  daitiflcation  of  theae  arran|e< 
menu  can  be  noted  in  Chart  V 


CHaa'  il. 

Fall 


•1  ^ 


Ml        «  M 
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COMMUNITY  COIXECE  >UlLEnN    Match.  1974 


CHART  IV 

OCCUrATtONAL/CAREEK-OlUENTBD 
CUWUCULUM  OASSinc^TION* 


Mil 
MIt 


110) 
MO  I 


JJO» 
MIO 
tilt 
till 
Ml*. 
Mil 
MU 
MM 
Silt 
SM» 
S»S 
SMI 
SM> 


SM) 
SM* 
SMI 
SMO 
SM* 

sno 

JSII 
S)ll 
SJIl 
JU* 
SSl^ 

sst? 

SMI 
SJU 
SM> 
SIM 
SMS 
HOI 
MOl 


M«l 

MM 
MOS 
SMI 
SMS 
SMk 
SM) 
SMO 
SM> 


1^  Ttl— |Pttl> 


if^lM  ftrt*  C**fM4  Af  I*        turn  tn»  t 

4tr(r*ll  rtl*c  rr*Uln« 

4i(  Tialiu  CMii*t  *»*  lii»f*Tt 


KkM  n*MMlat  rack  .  tMMtl  T 

C«*«ia>  nipwir  TMk 

■MlIK  S«r«UM  A««l*i«ai  Tack  .  OMial 


•••lai  ^tUM  TMMia«Ua 
>mi>  LaMtatacy  Tacl*a(»tta« 
MUal  av  llalaflMl  U» 
tolaal  Utoratary  Ami  Tatb 
MlatatU  TacJMlatUa 
■a<«U«.  t  •    (Uaa  Ikaa  4  jt 
■MalM'  riatllMl  a  I  ■    at  t 
0«t^a<  >^«>  TkMafT  Ta<b 
»««4(**l  TattawlaeU* 

MUal  aaauca*!  aad  M  Oil   Aaa  tM^ 
tjlMlallaa  nara^y  Ta<l*alattM 
raycklalrll  ra«k»»Utla« 
UalllaClaMi  NMafMal  Ta«taaU«IM 
nralMt  Tfe*tar7  TaOBalaelaa 
0((«^t«Ml  Salaty  —4  kaaUb 
PrMikaiUa  •»*  Oriaclia 
■Mkaalui  mt  ^UMru«  Tatb 
MKMvtlaal  m4  tnUttm.  Ta«k 
k|l<MTl*c  et«t*la« 
ftrcfclia<ia<«l  Oratllat  Tatb 
Ckattat  TaclMatatlaa 
4aC«Mtl««  Tacft 
ItaMi  Tack»al««U« 
«aUU«  ra«l*atatlM 
Ci*ll  racfe»ala«lM 
Kla«cra*l(a  aM  NaakUa  Taataaiattaa 
lla«iiiw<»Mlial  TatkMlafU* 
ta«<MirUI  TacMla^Ua 
TaallU  TacMalatUa 
laaiiMaiailaa  Tatkaaiaflaa 
lto€taal<al  TaOiilaHaa 
CMairatlU*  a>«  OalUlat  Ta«ta*Utl« 
(latirMltafc  KU«iiltal  la»HMi Taa> 
faOaairUl  Mii  fc  »^^€tuim 

ttofalaMklx 
r^l  r«<kwlatl*a 
KUI^  TaakaaliVt** 
A«ria»li«a  ra< l*aiatia«.  OaMcat 
rwraatrr  fc  flUllla  Ta<l*alat(aa 
raM  tanlt—  TaalMalatla* 
MM  liaaiwUa  TackaatatUa 
•»«U«BMtal  P»«ta<lU»  b  CMCMI  VMk 
■atlUsllw*  4  ltaaU«l(a«a 
ft^Ualiaaal  •<^ll*a  aa4  i«r»Uw 
•^laaliarai  P»««mim  4  la«iNtM 
•^Icalcarat  HackaaUa 
ftplaaimaJ  ■mIm<U4 
Mill  tMvIca  Tiiiaaiatua.  Oaaaral 
oa«taii«»  TatkwlatUa 
tUraty  Mauwi  TatI— li>la> 
ralKa.  La*  bla«i«aa(.  C«rraatM«a  TaaO 
(atraaiUB  b  OaaUl  Mark  UUiaO  Ta<h 
lita  CMrat  ra«k*ala«r 
Mill  MaUlairatlaa  4  HaMfaMM  taab 
SSW       CTtU  Caaa  Ta«>— laglM 

a  »M«<  M  4/ll/H  rilM-««l 
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COMMUNITY  COllEGfc  BULLfcTIN    March.  1974  

CHART  V 

COOPERATWE  •  CONTRACTUAL  AGREEMENTS 
AT  iOINOIS  PUBUC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
March  1974 
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TAB  G 


Table  7. 


Appendix 


en'hollmi;nt  in  Illinois  conuMUNitv  collegi: 
occupational  progr/vms ,  fall  197  3 


UlSt. 

No,        Comnunity  Collego 

501  Kaskaskia 

502  DuPaqo 

503  Black  ilawk 

Black  liawk  Kast 
Black  Mawk  Q.C- 

504  Triton 

505  Parkland 

506  Sauk  Valley 

507  Danville 


>00 


Occupational  prQ<jrarr.s 
EnroHrr.ent        t'ez  Cent 


"cTity  CbU'ecjos  of  Chicago 
Kennedy-King 
Loop 

!lalcolm  X 
M<iy  f  a  ir 
Olive-Harvey 
Southwest 

Wrinhl   . 


509 

I)  1  tj  1  n 

510 

Thornton 

511 

Rock  Valley 

512 

Wm.  Harper 

513 

Illinois  Valley 

514 

Illinois  Central 

515 

Pwiirie  State 

516 

Waubor.see 

517 

Lake  Land 

518 

Carl  Sandburg 

519 

Highland 

520 

Kan^akoe 

521 

nend  Lake 

522 

Be  1 lev 1  lie 

523 

Kishv.-auKee 

524 

Moraine  Valley 

525 

Joliet 

526 

Li ncoln  Land 

b27 

: '.or  ton 

528 

f'.cHenry 

529 

Illinois  Eastern  Colleges 

Lincoln  Trail 

Olney  Central 

WabaJih  Valley 

530 

John  A.  Loqan 

531 

Shawnee 

532 

Lake  Co'jnty 

533 

Southeastern 

534 

Spoon  River 

535 

Oak  ton 

536 

Lewis  and  Clark 

537 

Decatur 

601 

sec  Last  St.  Louis 

Totals 

664 
2,718 
(2,905) 
295 
2,610 
5,137 
1,353 
1,094 
1, 134  

4,895 
4,2  38 
2,896 
802 
1,267 
2,268 

2,090  

"  1,4  2j 
1,371 
2,094 
3,502 

6ia 

3,897 
1,  367 
677 
1,136 
573 
621 
771 
207 
1,762 
516 
1,833 
2,052 
1,128 
877 
554 
(920) 
199 
34  5 
382 
485 
386 
1  ,784 
287 
230 
570 
1,626 
276 
454 


67,466 


41 
27 
(43) 
52 
42 
31 
48 
60 
50 


(40) 
59 
36 
66 
22 
26 
48 
25 


38 
52 
38 
4G 
22 
45 
34 
30 
39 
33 
49 
23 
16 
34 
27 
30 
39 
24 
48 
40 
(20) 
23 
15 
32 
32 
47 
32 
32 
39 
16 
58 
25 
18 

36 


^  Source: 
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TAB  I 

Oi  N:  I!.  n\  M»  \ ' .  \  .        •  ^ 


April  12,  1974 


Mr.  John  E.  Tirreii 

Vice  President  of  Govemnented  Affairs 
Anierican  Association  of  Oomnunity  and 
Junior  Colleges 
one  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 
Suite  410 

Washington,  O.C.  20036 
Dear  Mr.  Tirrell: 

years  ago,  The  National  Advisory  Coifficil  on  Vocationed  Education 
contracted  with  the  National  Planning  Association  for  a  study  of  du- 
plication.   Ttie  study  was  ocrnjleted  and  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.    It  is  a  rather  voluiiinous  manuscript  and  we  havo 
only  one  file  copy.    However,  I  am  enclosing  a  mero  which  was  prepared 
last  week  for  the  Camussioner  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  duplication 
which  should  be  helpful  to  you.    If  you  care  to  send  soneone  by  our  office 
they  are  weloate  to  look  at  the  file  copy  of  the  National  Planning  Assoc- 
iation Study  and  take  whatever  notes  they  wish. 

Sincerely, 


Calvin  Dellefield 


enclosure 
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^  m.  lurir-Mi:  Artviaorr  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
««^iiot  nf  mm.is«tiot  IT.  vocational  eoucatioo  and  Mnpovar 

^     ■     ^^2^J*^^*"»^"K-?0^i5*^2S-^^>*^  *^^y  coverad  all  publically 

OTi5C»  -d*in«ser«e  or  tn,  tepartainc  of  Haalch,  Education,  and 
oc  ;aK  jiamrtaan:  of  i^oor,  vith  the  exception  of  adult  education 

imamc  ma:  un:^e  there  tmy  be  duplication,  there  were  aleo 
triininf  vToprmm  Tttt  duplicationi  generally  vere  not  of 
tr   nerimu  aegree     It,i»,^be;^e~L^^th  ha. 

repor:  •^T^o^letir,- .ince  there  haa 
i:,*?xi..i=an.  mcr^ae  ir.  vncationai  education  funding  and  the 

a.  ^.awn  KKrf  nrograss  rmmUmd  reUtiveiy  constant  pending 
n:  M»  acnnoi«e7  l^gitiarxoi;.  * 

\^  tn*  naaaagt  of  the  Co«orehett« ive  Bsple^nt  and  Training 
-  •sua  r«ni«c«f  Mnrr*.,  witr  anticipated  funding  increases  for 

.««ii«:i«=t«*^^''*.°^°^**/'"''  ^"^^  °*  ^  vocational  education 

tt  irt.iat.  M  „i-t  th*  inciuaiot  of  «cior  ne«  prograw  for  post- 
f*"*"**^  gccuaa=imu>,  eousatior.  it  the  Educatioc  Awndaents  of  1972 

«PNct«  rna:         nronxee  of  ouplication  wmy  beeoM  «ore  serio^ 
^1^^  ^  ongoing  end  ncv  prograw  vill  be 

«S=2«^3i^i;.       determine  em  ctiangei  in  the  situation  since  the 
J»c  c«u.i=»nm  *tum     Zi  1,  reco»«wed  that  eaother  vjor  study  of 
'"^  ^  1^  ^  tc  oezermine  the  in^ct  of  the  nev 


—  •-»«•■    ■  "P"^  *-  Ok   wn«  uev 

-=^»^"^!!Lir'^'^'*^        rrcming  ac:  and  the  degree  of  cooperetion 

tn«tt  nM  aMUWMer  progreas  and  the  vocational  education 
^^mBsmt  *i  tut  tn">n. 


secosdary  schools,  anyone 
iiwtitutiot  would  not  be  able  to  be  trained  as 
atWltioT.    out-of-achoo.  youth  and  adults  would  also  be 
i^iaj  IX  tnit  ar«.    unxes»  tne^  coul-'  afford  to  purchase  it  fro« 
nrmrriRta-^  «cnco.^     Over^anoing  prograa  offerings  at  different 
.=utia»  oT  eiceacxAi  oitar  aeant  <  greater  choice  of  training 
ro:  tnoat  aeeuinf  nrenaratioc  in  a  given  occupation. 
.  concert  «mct  tne  tot*..  nuBber  of  trained  workers  is  greater 
ra.  nwaa:  o:   low  ^vt.iaoic  or  vttec  progress  could  More  efficiently 
Of  nfrerec  al  2e«#e7  tnatttution*  and  still  »£et  individiul 
neaai.     tv«r  i:  oropraa?  operate  «t  capacity,  have  entrence 
an£  «r*  au.e  -^t  o^act  t:.  graduatei  ir.  jobs,  excess  costs 
mr  m  :»'ug»j.  n  ztu  arM  of  orograx  adotniatratlon. 
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C«pa  to  occup«ciott«l  offering!  uy  rciulc  lo  Halted  occupedonel  optloni 
for  aarolleei  or  In  shor Cages  In  crilned  manpower  Co  fill  available  Jobs* 
TtMaa  gaps  My  occur  because  of  ovcr*eaphasls  on  som  cralolng  areas  or 
«li«a  cha  cocal  level  of  funding  Is  losufflclant  to  provide  a  vide  range 
pf  aklU  cralnlog  choices. 

According  to  che  scudy,  the  various  occupations  U  the  Business  and  Office 
«ra«  vera  often  overleppln;.    Courses  to  train  clerks,  typists,  secretaries, 
«ccouat«ats,  bookkeepers,  end  data  processors  were  often  found  lo  secondary, 
foatsacondary,  snd  DOL  progr«tae.    Certain  health  offer Ings,  particularly 
licensed  practical  nurs«,  nurse  elde,  and  nedlcal  end  dental  assistants, 
«tr«  often  found  at  a  number  of  Institutions  within  e  city. 

Many  of  these  overlsps  «re  not  slgnlflcent  when  fou  examine  the  snail  total 
Lumber  being  trelned  end  the  deoand  for  these  skills.    Others  ere  low 
akllled,  entry  occupstlons  end  many  institutions  offer  them  beceuse  of  the 
heavy  demand  by  students  snd  ths  relstive  eese  sod  low  expense  of  providing 
training  in  these  arees.    What  may  be  of  concern,  however,  le  the  feet  thet 
overlapped  progrsma  contsln  substentlel  numbers  of  students.    In  some  cities, 
students  being  prepared  for  those  occupetions  offered  et  more  then  one  type 
of  Institution  may  account  for  wsU  over  7$  percent  of  ell  studente  in  public 
akill  training  progrsres.  In  several  cities,  it  was  found  that  these  students 
accounted  for  over  60  p^rcnnt  of  all  occupational  studente.    This  is  e 
aomcwhat  misleading  observation,  however,  since  dvf licet ion  may  result  from 
large  numbers  being  trained  in  one  occupation  at  oae  institution  snd  e 
vary  small  number  at  another.    Moreoever,  all  students  may  be  placed  in 
employment  after  graduation. 

AvalUbility  of  identical  types  of  occupational  Creining  is  not  necessarily 
uedasirabla  unlesa  (1)  Institutions  are  serving  tbt  same  target  population, 
(2)  overlapping  programa  result  in  a  surplus  of  trained  labor  relative  to 
th«  labor  market,  or,^  (3)  such  progrsms  add  substaatially  to  administrative 
coats.  V 

Th«  conclusions  of  che  previous  duplication  study,  which  should  be  a  guide  \ 
for  monicorlng  che  problem  la  che  fucure,  are: 

A*    Specie]  fee  11  ides  funded  by  DeparcmenC  of  Laber  but  operaced  by  public 
editcacion  sysceos  provide  opporcunicies  for  skill  training  for  populadona 
which  ocherwlse  mlghc  noc  be  served  by  exisdng  paftllc  insdCAicions .  \Au 

^  ^----vWjt ,       vAma  ^SMa^  • 

S*    There  is  Considerable  administraclve  overlap  Wc^een  manpower  progrema 
la  the  nadon's  cides  and  frequencly  a  iacK  oz  caerdinadon  in  che  provision 
of  aomm  services  co  enroUees.    Increased  adminietTaclve  coordinacion 
appears  co  be  needed  co  maintain  quell cy  programa 

^  — Oux-  ,  ^  >  sr'^ 

C*  -Cfg^n  services  exisc  and  may  b<  subscandar.   For  che  ouc*of*school 
groupa/T^fkVd  expenaien  of  skill  creining  is  needed  and  for  ceenagers 
vlth  their  extremely  high  unemploymenc  rac^,  and  tfteir  lack  of  work 
ascparienca,  che  shorcage  of  training  opporcunicies  Is  critical. 
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0.    Yoe«clon4l  «od  occupaclootl  prograot  enroll  all  population  groups. 
lov<v«r»  CO  soae  extant,  the  different  groups  tend  to  concentrate  In 
41ffartnt  instltutiona .    With  fev  exceptions  the  secondary  vocational 
fngrtms  aerved  acual  nusbtrs  o£  blacks  and  whites,  whlij  very  smU 
proportions  of  both  groups  art  served  In  DOL  prograas  for  youth.    For  * 
ad'jlca  enrolled  la  preparatory  Institutional  vocational  programs,^  however, 
blacks  teaded  to  be  enrolled  In  both  types  of  Institutions  equally  while 
irfiitaa  wcra  ovenrhelelngly  concentrated  In  postsecoadary  Instltutiona.  J 

^    ^«Pllcatlona  extat  In  many  cities  In  the  occupatlona  for  which  skill 
tralntng  xt  ottered  and  occurs  frequently  In  thoae  occupations  foe  which 
thart  Is  a  surplus  of  workers.  Indicating  ^eed  for  Improved  coordination 
Htv€an  prograas  and  better  planning  In  relation  to  th«  ll&or  harket . 
It  appeara  that  efforts  In  chls  direction  will  require  training  aarvlcaa 
for  prograa  adalnlstraiors  and  the  provision  of  technical  asalatapca. 
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TAR  J 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  A  STUDY  OF  DUPLICATIONS  AND  GAPS 
IN  PUBLICLY  FUNDED  SKILL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Pursuant  to  a  Congressional  charge  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  the  U»S»  Office 
of  Education  contracted  with  the  National  Planning 
Association  in  1971  to  conduct  a  study  of  duplications 
and  gaps  in  public  skill  training  programs* 

The  term  -public  skill  training"  was  defined  as 
publicly  supporved  training  which  provided  enrollees  with 
marketable  skills  for  entry  level  positions  through 
formal  classroom  institutional  programs.    The  study 
included  training  programs  in  private  institutions 
which  provided  skill  training  to  Federal  manpower 
program  enrollees  on  a  coni;ractual  basis  but  excluded 
adult  vocational  and  on-the-job  training  even  when 
publicly  supported* 

Adult  vocational  programs  were  excluded  in-as-much 
as  they  are  normally  single  courses  not  programs  of 
study,  and  are  usually  not  for  preparation  for  entry 
level  employment  but  are  for  upgrading  or  for  personal 
use.     On-the-job  training  was  likewise  excluded  since, 
although  it  contains  a  training  component,   it  is  in  fact 
not  a  training  course  but  r.ctual  employment. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  twenty  urban  areas 
selected  from  all  regions  of  the  nation  and  included 
very  large  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  Los  Angelos  and 
smaller  cities  such  as  Allentov/n  Pennsylvania,  Portland 
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Oregon,  and  Hartford  Connecticut,    In  all,  data  were 
collected  from  20  secondary  school  systems,  37  post- 
secondary  institutions,  and  66  Federally  funded  manpower 
training  programs. 


Highlights  of  the  Study 
The  study  reportecii' 

"•••little  overlap  of  skill  training  between 
Federal  manpower  programs  and  other  public  institutions 
and  that  special  facilities  funded  by  Federal  programs 
but  operated  by  public  educational  systems  provide 
opportunities  for  skill  training  for  populations  which 
otherwise  might  not  be  served  by  existing  public 
institutions^ 

•considerable  administrative  overlap  between 
manpower  agency  programs  in  the  nation's  cities  and 
frequently  a  lack  of  coordination  in  the  provision  of 
some  services  to  enrollees^    Increased  administrative 
coordination  appears  to  be  needed  in  order  to  maintain 
quality  programs^    Further'^centralization  or  consolidation 
does  not  st-em  to  be  warranted  unless  the  quality  of  the 
services  provided  to  target  groups  can  be  maintained 
or  improved • 

"t^.some  overlap  in  occupational  offerings  between 
educational  institutions  and  the  manpower  agencies. 
However,  in  most  cases  the  schools  currently  do  not  have 
the  broad  range  of  services  required  to  keep  (target 
groups)   in  skill  training  programs  until  they  acquire 
marketable  skills • 

"•••gaps  in  services  exist  and  may  be  substantial. 
For  the  out-of-school  groups,  a  marked  expansion  of  skill 
training  is  needed  and  for  teenagers  with  thoir  extremely 
high  unemployment  rate,  and  their  lack  of  work  experience, 
the  shortage  of  training  opportunities  is  particularly 
critical^ 

"...vocational  and  occupational  programs  enroll 
all  population  groups*     •••Lie  second iry  vocational 
programs  served  equal  numbers  of  blacKs  and  whites 
while  very  small  proportions  of  both  groups  ar<^  soived 
in  Federal  manpower  programs  for  youth.    For  the  adults 
enrolled  in  preparatory  in'^titutional  vocational  proTrC-ns, 
however,  blacks  tended  to  bo  enrolled  in  oc^.-;  t^-r^lr  cf 
institutions  equally  while  \vriites  were  over./helnincly 
concentrated  in  post-secondary  institutions. 
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-Duplications  exiist  in  many  cities  in  the  occupations 
for  which  skill  training  ir.  offered  and  occurs  frequently 
in  those  occuoaticns  for  which  there  is  a  r.urplus  of 
workers  indicating  a  need  for  improved  coordination 
between  prof^rans  and  better  planning  in  relation  to  the 
labor  market.    It  appears  that  efforts  in  this  direction 
will  require  training  services  for  program  administrators 
and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance,** 

Findings  of  the  St'jdy 

The  study  reviewed  all  publicly  funded  secondary, 
post-secondary,  and  Federal  manpov/er  skill  training 
programs  serving  the  residents  of  the  twenty  cities 
and  collected  data  on  racial  characteristics  of 
enrollees,  occupational  offerings,  and  supportive 
services  of  each  institution.    Almost  one  million 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  institutions  surveyed  of 
wnom  about  U00,000  -vere  in  'skill  training  programs. 

Enrollment  by  institution.    In  all  three  types  of 
institutions,  about  kO%  of  enrol] et^c  were  in  skill 
traini-ng.    Although  manpower  programs  are  considered 
to  be  primarily  F.kill  training  for  the*  unenployod  and 
underemployed,  these  programs  provided  only  supportive 
services  such  as  day-care,  health  care,  or  counseling 
to  many  of  their  enrollees,  and  were  very  similar  to 
the  educational  institutions  in  the  proportion  of 
enrollees  receiving  skil?  training. 

Of  those  receiving  skill  training  over  60%  of 
the  total  were  in  secondary  school  programs  while 
post-secondary  ircti  tutions  ('orin-^rily  ,i\:nior  c-)nd 
comrnunity  colle^ren)  accounted  fcr  ler.r  thiar.  '^5,,'^. 
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Institutional  manpower  programs  accounted  for  about  10?5 
of  those  students  enrolled  in  public ' skill*  training  in 
the  cities  surveyed* 

The  heavy  reliance  on  junior  and  community  collegeg' 
to  provide  the  occupational  training  at  the  post-secondary 
level  reflects  the  small  number  of  technical  institutes 
and  area  vocational  schools  in  the  cities  included  in 
the  study. 

The  post-secondary  skill  training  enrollments  include 
substantial  numbers  of  Federal  manpower  program  enrollees 
who  had  been  placed  in  post-secondary  institutions  for 
training.    Approximately  20%  of  the  Federal  manpower 
program  clients  who  were  receiving  skill  training  v/ere 
trained  in  publicly  administered  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  institutions  and  about  10^  in  proprietary 
schools.    In  addition,  over  ono-tldrd  of  the  manpov/er 
program  enrollees  receiving  such  training  wpre  in  Skills 
Centers  funded  by  the  Federal  governr.cnt  but  operat^^d 
by  local  educational  agencies.    Less  than  ZOfo  of  the 
manpower  program  skill  training  was  provided  by  the 
manpov/er  agency  itself. 

The  use  of  existing  educational  facilixies  and 
organizations  by  Fedeial  manpower  programs  tended  to 
reduces  the  likelihood  that  there  v/ould  be  duplications 
in  the  educational  and  training  services  provided  in 
the  cor-^niinity . 
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Occupational  offerings  by  institution*  Overall, 
more  than  1%  of  all  the  skill  training  emrollments  v/ere 
found  to  be  in  office  and  in  trade  and  industry  occupations. 
About  80?S  of  enrollments  were  in  these  occupational 
areas  in  both  the  secondary  schools  and  the  manpower 
programs  compared  with  only  slightly  over  60^  at  the 
post-secondary  le.vel.    The  post-secondary  schools  also 
emphasized  technical  education  which  represented  almost 
20%  of  their  enrollments  but  which  was  less  than  5^ 
in  both  secondary  schools  and  manpower  programs* 

Even  in  those  occupational  areas  where  the  secondary, 
post-secondary,  and  manpower  programs  all  provided  skill 
training,  hov;ever,  the  skill  level  was  likely  to  be 
different*    The  study  report  citos  the  health  field  as 
an  exanple  in  v/hich  the  bull:  of  the  post-secondary 
progress  v;ore  geared   -o  medical  and  dental  technicians 
and  associate  degree  nurses,  while  the  secondary  and 
the  manjiov>jr  pro^rains  concentrated  on  nedical  cbsistants, 
nursos*  aides,  and  orderlies. 

This  difference  in  occupational  emphasis,  the  report 
points  out,  would  also  tend  to  avoid  duplication  in 
the  offerings  anong  the  various  skill  training 
institutions* 

Duplications  in  occupational  offerings  v/ere,  however, 
not  uncommon*    In  the  business  and  office  occupations  area 
courses  for  c3erks,  typists,  bookkeepers,  and  data 
prococsor::  were  often  four.d  ^n  al3  thr'^o  xyr-jr;  of 
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institutions.    In  trades  and  industry  occupaticns , 
drafting,  auto  mechanics,  welding,  auto  body  ar.d  fer.cicr, 
electrical  occupations,  cosmetology,  and  fcs:  C"^rvic« 
were  often  found  to  be  offered  by  several  ir.stitu*!  "s 
within  the  same  city. 

The  report  points  out,  however,  that  the  content 
of  these  courses  may  be  different  and  aay,»in  fact,  be 
training  students  for  different  levels  of  wcric  witr.ir. 
the  same  general  occupational  title*    Moreover,    wr.il e 
program  offerings  may  overlap,  the  different  institutions 
often  served  different  populations.    If  duplication 
were  entirely  eliminated,  adults,  for  exa.-nplo,  would 
not  be  eligible  for  skill  traii    ^  in  occupations  available 
at  the  secondary  level  and  would  be  forced  to  pur-r.cse 
such  training  from  proprietary  schools.    The  soJi^  situatior. 
would  apply  to  out-of- school  youth  wno  would  be  urJLicely 
to  return  to  the  secondary  school  enviroment  fro2 
which  they  had  dropped  out. 

The  report  states  that  overlapplr,^  pro-am  offerings 
at  different  institutions  often  aeans  a  greater  or.oice 
of  training  opportunities  for  those  secicin^  preparation-, 
in  a  given  occupation.    The  duplication  of  effcrt  is 
a  concern  when  the  total  nu.nber  of  prograoi  grac^a'^'S 
from  all  institutions  exceeds  tne  nu-Toer  of  job 
opportunities  in  the  occupation  in  the  cor.zrur.ity , 

By-and -large  one  would  expect  skill  tr^.irir^  in 
a  given  connunixy  to  conoentra-c  or.  oc:upa tiers  i."*.  -^.-.i:.** 
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workers  were  in  short  supply  and  avoid  occupations  in 
which  there  were  already  a  surplus  of  workers.  To 
measure  the  duplications  and  gaps  in  program  offerings 
against  labor  market  needs,  the  programs  in  each  of  the 
twenty  cities  surveyed  were  compared  with  lists  of 
surplus  and  shortage  occupations  compiled  by  the  local 
Employment  Service, 

Almost         of  all  skill  training  enrollees  were 
being  prepared  for  occupations  in  which  there  was 
already  a  surplus  of  workers.    Less  than  I5f^  v/ere  in 
training  for  occupations  in  which  there  were  shortages 
of  skilled  workers.    The  data  suggest  that  it  is  likely 
that  throughout  the  country  there  are  many  cities  v;here 
skill  training  programs  are  not  adequately  related  to 
the  local  labor  market. 

Availability  of  suT^portive  rorvicG;^.  Recognizing 
that  skill  training  is  not  sufficient  to  improve  the 
employabili t'   of  riany  disadvantaged  and  minority  groUp 
members  who  are  most  in  need  of  occupational  preparation, 
the  study  examined  the  extent  rnd  character  of  supportive 
ser\'ices  provided  by  the  different  training  institutions. 
The  supportive  services  included  vocational  guidance, 
counseling,  adult  basic  or  remedial  education,  English 
as  a  second  language,  legal  aid,  child  day  care, 
transportation,  health  services,  and  job  development 
ani  plnccr.cn c. 
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Counseling,  job  development  and  placementj  vocational 
guidance/  and  transportation  were  the  most  frequently 
provided  services  at  the  secondary  level  although  man^' 
program  administrators  indicated  that  vocational  guidance 
was  inadequate  even  where  it  was  available.  Surprisingly, 
.   rumber  of  secondary  schools  also  provided  legal  aid, 
health  services,  and  child  day  care  for  their  students 
who  required  such  assistance. 

Most  supportive  services  were  more  frequently 
available  at  the  post-secondary  schools  and  the  manpower 
programs  than  at  the  secondary  schools.  Transportation 
services,  which  are  extremely  important  for  disadvantaged 
students,  were  provided  by  only  2^%  of  the  post-secondary 
schools.    Hov/ever,  a  few  ot  these  schools  had  tnade  efforts 
to  overcome  this  problem  by  locating  facilities  near 
the  student  populations  in  the  inner  city. 

Health  services  were  defined  to  cover  preventative 
and  treatnicnt  services  and  did  not  include  emergency 
services  such  as  the  availability  of  a  school  nurse. 
Such  services  were  provided  by  over  three-quarters 
of  the  manpower  programs,  30^  of  the  post-secondary 
institutions,  and  15^  of  tl.e  secondary  schools. 

All  services  v/ere  provided  in  at  least  some  of  the 
programs  at  all  levels  and  in  all  types  of  institutions 
indicating  that  barriers  to  the  provision  of  supportive 
ser\'icGS  can  be  overcome  if  the  ad:i5nistrator  decides 
that  the  services  are  impor>ani  enough. 
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Target:  populations  served*    The  skill  training 
programs  included  in  this  study  differed  significantly 
in  the  racial  composition  of  their  student  bodies. 
Public  secondary  school  programs  v/ere  about  equally 
divided  between  black  and  white  students  while  post- 
secondary  pro^'^rams  were  predominantly  white  and  manpower 
programs  predominantly  black.    Most  manpov/er  programs 
also  served  proportionately  more  women  than  the 
secondary  or  post- secondary  programs. 

To  a  large  degree  the  enrollment  of  racial 
minorities  in  post-secondary  institutions  was  limited 
by  the  availability  of  supportive  services  required  by 
the  disadvantaged. 

Although  minority  populations  v/ere  served  in  all 
three  types  of  institutions,  there  appears  to  be  little 
duplication  since  the  different  progrr.ins  r.erve  different 
types  of  students.    Secondary  pro^'rams  are  designed 
for  in-bchool  youth  and  serve  an  age  group  generally 
excluded  from  post-secondary  institutions.    Even  t}ie 
manpower  programs  for  youth  serve  only  2%  of  the  high 
school  age  students  enrolled  in  skill  training  programs, 
the  remaining  98,^  being  trained  in  the  secondary  schools. 

For  adults  in  skill  trainin.'^,  almost  as  many 
blacks  were  enrolled  at  the  post- secondary  level  as  in 
manpower  programs.    The  report  points  out  that  since 
rcr^y  of  thecc  nanpov/er  ^rr'-'Ti   :^aJr.ocr5  ;<rc  ':.cturtily 
att{>i'jinc  pos i-seconda:-y  .'^^ci  li  ui.t.s  Lhe  pol'^nxial 
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duplicaxions  are  reduced.    I»'oreover,  programs  for 
adults  are  needed  to  provide  a  second  chance  for  older 
persons  who  did  not  receive  suitable  skill  training  at 
the  secondary  level. 

Of  greater  significance  than  the  potential  duplication, 
according  to  the  report,  are  the  C<^ps  in  services  to 
minority  populations.    While  about  50$^  of  black  youxh  were 
enrolled  in  skill  training;  in  the  twenty  cities  (almost 
entirely  in  secondary  institutions),  only  slightly  more 
than  3%  of  the  black  adult  population  in  these  cities 
were  enrolled  in  such  programs. 

Program  administration*    The  study  reported  that 
little  coordinated  program  plarjiing  existeci  or.ong  the 
various  public  skill  training  progr:*.nc  in  the  cities 
surveyed, 

Many  secondary  school  adiTjini:  irp  tors  felt  that 
they  could  not  sp?,rc  the  ti  rr  to  coordiraio  v/itn  oUior 
systcr.iS  bc-^cauce  of  thG  pre:. sure  of  Sschedul:  Pf^,  prograv.- 
development,  etc,  v/ithin  thiir  o\rn  c.chcol  ry.stem.  Available 
staff  tine  was  already  comittea   uO  internal  administration 
and  ■'i'^tle  time  ror.ained  for  ^ionrul  tation  v;ith  other 
institutions  or  for  relating  pro^rar*  p]ans  to  labor 
icarkct  or  dcnon'^^phic  data,    r.'orcover,  rany  aoninistrrAors 
felt  tliat  much  of  the  required  infcrr.ation  v-.-^.s  not 
readily  available  in  a  form  which  v;as  useful  to  them, 
V:vnc:*  ::*"ro  r^c  •  Mtior.c     '       •  i'-'  ^  -'f    :  ,ive 

prc.-.r'.::.  plann^iij  and  ccc:'.. ; • uic*  ..M*e  not  possible. 
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At  the  post-secondary  level,  the  variety  of 
institutions  (technical  institutes,  area  vocational 
schools,  and  community  and  junior  colleges)  made  it 
difficult  to  coordinate  programs*  In  cases  where  a 
city-wide  system  existed,  hrwever,  coordination  was 
easier  and  in  a  few  cases  coordination  wan.  a^'complished 
through  an  office  at  the  state  level. 

The  report  indicates  that  efforts  were  being  made 
at  a  few  post-secondary  institutions  to  credit  students 
with  courses  taken  at  secondary  schools*    There  was,., 
however,  little  being  done  to  relate  program  offerings 
to  labor  market  needs  jr  to  job  opportunities  although 
many  program  administrators  recognized  this  shortconir^;* 

Manpov.'or  program  administratorc  v;ere  also  faced 
v/ith  difficulties  in  coordinating  their  pro^jrams  due 
to  the  time  required  for  regular  procrrsn  administration. 
Even  v/ithin  the  various  r.ar'rc\'cr  pro^rcms  in  a  sin.:le 
community,  problems  of  cocrJ:.uat^  or  uroze  cue  10 
differences  in  priorities,  fur/Jinf  sources,  r.nd^ target 
populations. 

The  study  fcund  that  under  the  CA^'PS  planning 
system  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  study,  the 
CAMPS  committees  had  been  unable  to  aevelop  the  degree 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  amcng  the  various  local 
prograns  that  was  desired. 
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Of  particular  concern  at  the  post-secondary  level 
was  the  size  of  skill  training  enrollments  and  problems 
associated  with  serving  disadvantaged  populations* 

The  report  siiates  that  in  many  communities  little 
or  no  vocational  offerings  were  provided  by  the  local 
comraunity  or  junior  colleges*    Such  a  condition 
seriously  limits  the  vocational  training  opportunities 
for  adult«?  and  nay  force  many  of  them  to  forego  formal 
training  if  they  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a  proprietary 
school • 

With  regard  to  serving  the  disadvantaged,  the  report 
points  out  that  only  about  22^  of  post-secondary  skill 
training  students  were  black  compared  with  over  4?^  ^nd 
61^  in  secondary  and  manpov/er  programs  respectively* 
Increasing  the  relatively  United  enrollr.r.nts  of  racial 
minorities  in  skill  crainijig  at  the  post-secondax'y 
level  would  require  expanding  the  supportive  services 
necesjiry  for  dis^aJvanta^ed  students  to  fully  benefit 
from  such  training.    Increased  availabili-y  of  legal 
aid,  child  day  care,   transportation,  and  health  services 
at  post-secondary  institutions  appear  to  be  especially 
needed  to  adequately  sei-ve  the  disadvantaged  (^xoups* 

The  report  cites  the  1970  Diro'^t  of  Educational 
Statistics  whicn  shov/s  that  only  45^*  of  secondary 
students  enter  college  and  only  half  of  these  students 
co.Tiplete  the  four-y-'^r  nrcr^'  .     These  datii  enph3:>ir-e 
the  need  for  incre:.coa  p.irijl   .^ainirg  for  a-uJ  cs  L;nce 
only  about  ^'rOfc  of  secondary  students  were  found  to  be 
enrolled  in  vo'.p.tj  oi/i?  pro;'rfi:i:.  #    Unless  post-cecondary 
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institutions  expand  their  5;kill  training  offerings 
and  supportive  services »  the  majority  of  students,  and 
particularly  disadvantaged  students,  who  leave  secondary 
schools  without  vocational  training  will  have  limited 
options  for  preparing  for  the  world  of  work* 
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^>    MiUDLESEX  t  ot  STY  t  ttLLEGE 


Office  of  tht  PffS'deni 


Juno  12,  1974 


')r.  John  E.  Tirroll 

Vice  Pr<»sid«^nt-Gov^rn:nehtal  \f fairs 

American  Asbociation  of  Conununity 

And  Junior  Colleges 
1  OuPont  Circle  NW 
:>  u  1  te  410 

Wa^^hinrjton,  O.C.  20036 
Dear  Jack. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  June  4,   1974,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  the  following  mfornation  on  our  cooperation  witn  the  Middlesex 
Count/  Vocational-Toc.inical  School  Sysf^m. 

One  of  the  first  steps  that  I  took  upon  assuming  the  Presidency 
of  'Middlesex  County  College  in  196G,  was  to  establish  a  cooperative 
relationship  with  Dr.  Burr  Coe,  Superintendent  of  the  Middlesex 
Ccunty  Vocational-Technical  school  system.^     I  did  this  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

(1)     I  stronal/  support  p"- ilosophically  the  concept  of 

vocational-education  and  that  it  can  oe  provided  by  a 
variety  of  instituti- t*^  . 

'(2)    We  have  m  t-^e  '■liddlesex  County  Vocational-Technical 

School  System  that  Appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
such  systems  m  the  country. 

(3)     Financial  support  for  both  the  Vocational  Schools  and 
tne  County  Colle9e  is  provided,  to  a  great  extent,  by 

s:ime  '^oui ces^  that  is,  the  state  legislature,  and 
Count"  Board  of  'Freeholders.     Thus,  it  seems  desirable 
to  prevent  duplication  of  services  and  tnus  a  waste  of 
tne  taxpi-^yers  mo\ev. 

\t  a  result,  "^r    Coc  and  I  developed  a  position  paper  on  the 
resuons i-Li li ties  of  each  educational  system  that  was  d.='-igned  to 
pr^vmt  duplication  of  services  and  to  foster  cooperation  between 
th«  two  organization?.     There  have  been  numerous  examples  of  such 
'-oot^erat  ion  over  tne  succcediiig  years. 
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u-m  n  -  75 '  fig 


l'\   \  *K>f  ,^         •'>"A  :  J'.!'  I   ^-  liin^      o  -  w  ta  j  1  i  s.,»^fi  m  <^w^ 

'     Ln.  Q  j^'xti   Cull"  I"  I'jiUhri'js  .nJ  *  I'j  js.  !  vjtMti'^'vil 
^•'\)Ol   ff-r  2  v»^"»rs.     In  1'3^)'3,   it  ►x^cir*"  ■^"r -s  .ar  '  tf^  r-^nnv  i* 
>   :ri        o(  f      d'-'V  lo^'n.       of  o^*-    '•c'>f-»n.ral   -jnd  Civil  "  '^qin  »'rin'} 
;  onoloq     >ro.:r-»'ns.     T\is  provid'-'d  V-^^  vocational  s^hcol  sy  ^t'  n,^ 
.aicn  crimp'vi  for  '^iAC^,    .ith  a  ^^cilit     ■it  a  mir.ir.-»l  co<;t  . 

It    »rovij;(}  'or   It  1  1 1  2  it  ion  o*"      dc  ■  >-it   t      Ccj'^t     CO  1.  fiat 

1  »  ':ot  I  ^K•n  n-    c}<  i   lor  a  onllcqo     tojran.  ^nl  -    . i .^n  i  f  i-^ant 

Gna<U  a-^.ta  TO  was  it-j  distance  (<ihout  7  mil'  )  '  r>jr'  '.he  MtMr*^  «t 

■^catiDnal  >c'\'~oi, 

'i        a^^    o  » t      n^icd  :i  Sj^ri.il  .ui"  is'^ons  .  roccdurt.  '"■r 
(^•ra jviatc.-^  o'  o^^.^ro^  r * -f_o  :'rjo:a.T>«;  m  t^i^  .'ccitio-^.a!  schools  to 
r'ilat.'i  procran-  i-^  t      co  int  •  roll'-'j'^.     Thn   jroc^cUir.  inclu.;o^ 
^<ii\'jr  oi   t.;e   »t»nci'irc:   - 1  y\  -^c'lool  ^  r.'"arator/  cours  s  r*^,;uirt»d 

th-^  usUc-^l  "iqn  sc-^.'  ol   iracuaf--   ma  -^ubsti  tut-^-^  soh^V  t".c 
r"Comrv»nd  itioT  of  t      vocational  qradjot'  's  guidance  counselor. 
•or  •■'X.iir.j  I"  ,^        .iav^    .ad  nurr'-roui  >jr.i  iu>it»^s  -^f  th'^  r  lectronics 
jnJ  L^r.ift.n'j  :3«-'-^ivri  prncjra.-ns  ad-ritt'-d  o*^  t..is  b,ibi<^  to  tho  corununitv 
^.'•li  lit'*.'?  rljctrical  jnd  "-►^hann'.il  '■n^in'orinq  "■^cnnolog/  prjarar^-^. 
-  Ia  »    idn^  I    J  loio  f)olic>.   also  involves    -iin>^i.nu  i  n  t-jrj'"  ted  vocational 
j.-niors  'jnto  '  Jr  carpus  jac    ^"dr  on  a  s.^.cial  vocatio.uj] 
r  .'•'ol  di,    for  coun-sclmg  and  advisorv^nt        our  facultv  ami  co'in- 
1 1    :     t  1 '  •  . 

r        »■      '   '  noi'^  "t^-iq  T"C   ^-^Icj:".  s«->rv»s  on   fh"  •liddl'»<;.«x 
'  *  ■•      '«r     r  '  'iO'itj';*  <:oordinat;n.-;  Council  along  \'ith  t'lr. 
,    •  <r:  Mtt^nu  >  ^t  '^r   t-'^  VocatlO!*al-'" '^-rucal  school    ;   st-^Ti.  T^us 

J.    ->'.•-=;  t,>  c^urdinat'*  caro-^r  oduc.-^tion  offcrm^q  aero-' ,  th'» 
.*.>jnt.  and  is  'm  ccninq  involved  -Aiti  t',*>  di t tr ibut i cn  of  Vocatmnal- 
»  J'jcatirtn  \ct   *^'i'ia'*>  to  <^chucU  s.'stt^ns  ^'it^un  tnc  cour.tv. 

1  co'^'^;d'  1  t'.'^  t'.at  we  aav-j  ta'-ion  to  onsar'^  cooperation 

.1  *A'  'n  tne  twr/  '."k'cat i ona I  institutions  to  ha/i*  D»en  a  r'03t 
A(,/rt*i.,hil<'   jn'ictt  a*;  m  J .     Similar  st'^ps,    if  ajjoliea  on  a  more  uni- 
'\^r->al  basis,  Aould  sorvo  to  prevent  ov*»rlaws  m  '.educational 

^:r\rint^j  o'>t  »'*>n  co-^pimity  colleges  and  ar«^a    *ocar.ional  school-^ 
t'at  jxi-it  tnro^T~oJt  ti*.'  state  and  across  tic  country.     Tno  re^ul- 
.ti:  o  ir*t  of  ^.i-^trubt  and  conpet^tion  ^.--ich  d^.'ilopb  as  a  result 
!    \  lac    of  suc->  coordination  can  only  causo  narrr  to  Dot',  education 
.  toTT    ^nd  to  t'V'   mfrosts  of  'J\q  ccmnunitics  ^'hicn  tney  s"'rve. 

I    lope  t.iat  tni^  information  is  satisfactory   to  your  noods , 
inJ  t'^.dt  you  ^  avj  ';ucco3S  m  your  prusontition  Ijofore  the  House 
-d.^jtion  and  L^ljor  Corrjni  ttf)** . 

S  inc«-r'^  Iv , 

Fra^h  '1.  Chairoers  ^^lY^ 
President 


cc.  r.  K>_nnet^  Vsrigit 
^ncloLuro 
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.lune  12,,  1974 


Dr.   John  F.  '^irr(>ll 

Vice  Prosid(^nt  -  Govorn.T)en tal  Affairs 
AnnrHMn  Asso^'idt  ion  of  Corununity 

an  J  Junior  CoIUmjos 
One  Dupont  C  i  rc  lo  ,  N  .  W.  ,^  Su  i  te  4  10 
Washmqton,,  D.C.    200  36 

Pear  Dr  .   T  i  r  rt'  1  1  : 

I  h^ivo  boon  asK*'cl  to  respond  to  your  lott.r»r  of  June  4 
requesting  infornatiun  about  this  College's  experir"'ncc  coopcr- 
atma  with  the  local   technical    institute.     You  will   find  en- 
closed a  copy  of  thr  ^:eneral  aqreenent  which  has  bcL'ii  accepted 
by  the  cwo  institutions.     Under  iho  quide lines  set  by  this 
auroornont wo  havr  obtained  approval   fron  the  .State  Hoard  of 
Miqhor  rducation  to  offer  nointly  the  eiqht  technology  proqrams 
listed  in  the  aqreement.     The  proqrans  will  be  launched  effec- 
tive September,^  1}74. 

anticipate  t^-iat  the  enroll  me  Us   in  the  eiqht  proqram.s 
VI  1 1  be  rela^-ivoly  snail   in  t,he  first  few  years  and  then  will 
ir.crr^aso  sharply  by  the  end  of  the  decade.     It  is  our  estimate 
<t  this  tme  that  forty  to  sixty  students  will  be  involved  as 
of  the  fall,    1974,^  senester. 

I*    IS  too  "irly  to  tell  how  this  cooperative  venture 
A.  11  vor^  out  but   1 »:    arpeirs  obvio'is  to  us  that  substantial 
sivi-^.cs  will         >  rff^r'tc-d  by  the  poro  eificmnt  uf;e  of  resources 
t'  l'^    ''^.jli;  b*"'  acco'np  1  ished  if  each  institution  pursued  its 
oa"    in^fr"Sts  sujaraf^'l  V.  t ':e  spirit  of  cooperation  that 

r.»r'<^   the  b'-^qinnin'-;  of  this  '^xor-riment  is  maintained,    I  feel 
stronqly  that  '^h*-'  efforts  ti    ,   are  beinq  made    in  this  bounty 
will  3ervr*  as  sj   landnarf'    for  cooperation   -inona  comrunity 
coll.^ues  and  technical   institutions  thr        .  \      the  State. 
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Dr.^  John  E.  Tirrell 


Juno   12,  1974 


Vice  prosidont  -  Govornmontal  Affaifis 
AinGric<in  Association  of  Community 
.ind  Junior  Colloqos 


My  only  si^ggostion  to  others  who  might  bo  considonriq 
cooporativo  programs  botwoen  community  collogos  and  technical 
institutions  is  to  determino  whother  tho  boards  and  administra- 
tions of  tho  rospoctive  institutions  aro  willing  to  mako  tho  • 
•orproriso  to  initiate  the  programs.     It  thoy  are  not,  no 
1"'     t    -f  discussion  will  soo  the  programs  through  to  fruition. 
:t   .-^   I'-portant  that  both  sides,  tho  college  and  tho  technical 
institJte,^  r'.ili7««  that  mutual  rospoct  is  a  fundamental  premise 
in  such  an  enterprise.     Until  that  respect  is  present,  little 
progress  can  be  made. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Saul  OrKin 

Dean  of  the  College 


SO :  ee 
Hncl. 

cc :  1 


Dr.  Smith 
Mr.   Kenneth  V.'right,,  DUE 
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TAI  M 


BLACK  HAWK  COLLEGe 
Holme,  Illinois 


June  14.  197A 


TO:  Or.  Alban  E.  Reid 

FROM:        Dr.  Richard  J.  Puffer 

SUBJrCT:-   Cooperation  Between  Black  Hawk  College  and  Local  Proprietary  Schools 


You  have  requested  soT^e  inforration  which  will  help  yo-j  respond  to  the  letter 

frcn  John  £    Tirrcll  of  me  AACJC.  Tr.c  for...-.r.5  points  should  l^e  considered 

by  cn^une  giving  testir.ony  on  the  cooperation  which  c.n  occur  between  cc-unity 
colleges  2nd  private  or  prcprietcry  schools. 

1  Black  Ha,;k  College  uses  clear-cut  contractual  agre^nients  w^^h  each 
proprietary  sc')Ool.    A  sanple  of  such  an  agreerent  is  attached  lo 
this  mc^io  and  can  t^e  forv.arUed  to  Mr.  TirrelK    The  advantage  of 
this  type  of  v.Titten  agreerent  is  that  eacn  party  knows  clearly  as 
responsibility  and  obligations. 

2  The  students  receive  benefits,  particularly  in  niinois.  because  this 
arranger,  nt  perr.us  apolication  for  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship. 

3  A  further  benefit  to  the  student  is  that  tHe^e  agreercnts  have  rade 
'    It  po.sibK^  for  students  to  get  tra.nmg  fro.:  a  ^''f  ["^^^'^^''-^ J'^^^^^^ 

at  lO'.'er  cons  (th*-ougn  Blacr  Hciw;.  College)  than  if  he  or  she  had 
applud  directly  to  tt  e  oro:netary  scnool.    This  is  possib.e.  in 
part,  becajse  tno  prornctcry  school  is  certain  of  P^;"'^'^^ 
for  every  student  ei^olUd.  ..nile  it  scret'-es  h.s  difficulty  m 
collecting  fron  students  enrolled  individually 

t     The  student  receives  another  benefit  in  the  forn  of  college  credit 
jort    ini^/recenedata  rro-^rurary  school.    At  Cloc^  l.awV    o  lege 
this  credit  can  be  acpliod  to.ard  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  Decree. 

5  The  student  receives  a  further  benefit  thrcu^'  tnis  arrangement  sine 
BlL  TaTcJl  'ae^^^^^^  c.nd  faculty  rc^r.crs  v. sit  the  schools 
to   L     te  tne  ..alit.  of  insfuction.    Thus  any  other        ;;^tion  c^e 
by  State  cgencics  or  acc-ditirg  grouos  is  supplemented  by  the  evalua- 
tion  done  by  our  o«n  starf. 

6  There  is  also  a  benefit  to  Slack  na.^  Col  ege  since  ''^'''''l';'  ''2^^^^^^ 
through  DUck  h3.k  .n  or.vate  or  .rc^-iet  »ry  spools  ^r'^^'^^'^^^";'  .^'^  ^ 
to  contirue  t-eir  ed.catton  to.a»-d  at.  Associate  in  .:^o1kc  Scunce  v-?r  e. 
Their  original  -'iroHient  in  th:  Lollcge  lnc^-eoses  our  erro  Irent  .i^-'C. 
.or  State'a.pon..n>cnt  ^.ures.  a.d  tneir  subsecuert  ^'i  con- 
t.nuc  to.;cr.  a  uc:ree  al:c  in. reaves  our  cnrollrcnt.    The  net  rf<;jit  - 
that  the  Collcv.  •  aS  .  U'"^er  s'-.Jcnt  t^ody  ever  ..hicr  it  can  sprcc^a  its 
fixed  costs  of  cncretion. 
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7.  The  pnvdte  or  trcurieia-/  sc^col  ts  i's:  a^s  5:5:.  v 
affiliation  w::*^  :re  cccrj"*:,  cc^'e^e  '.-''•Cs  fC';.5 
in  the  eyes  of  :c:e^:'a^  s:--*»r:3,  a«c  -i*? 

easier.  The  cnv»t5  sc*^coT  ^s.  fe-o*;'^.  jc'e  iit' 
students,  and  to  T*::ro*e  i:s  sii**',  ec-*:.'::e'':  i-c  'i:** 
enro<'ments  9^0 v 

8.  An  additional  tcnet'i:  to  :ne  ccm,'":<  5 

ment  expands  tne  ^a'^qe  pf  :rc9''3*s  tj" '^e  :'*5'''f': 

college  stucerts  wif^  nc  e^t-a  c^t*i»  *:'*  i^a**',  5;.*:" 
The  invesf-en:  race  Cy  ea;n  ccn-un*:,  :c**::*  i-r 
tine  and  effort  tc  ccorcr-aie  a 'c  :*a',a:j  t-^  ;'";:-3r$ 
College  has  De^n  a^^ie  tc  "cic  ftjse  :cs:.-'::  2  7t'-':iLm 
serving  a  Sigmfican:  nu-^cer  st-c^'":s 


Attachment:' 
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husky  oife  summer 
school  and  work  program 


Husky  Oil  Ccmcany  has  a  Sumner  Sc^coi  and  Work  Program  a!  Hi  Cody  V.'y 
OTitng  oKice  *hich  prcviCes  hsgh  sc^iooi  studenjs  w  :h  $unrr«r  emp'oymenl  and 
at  me  same  ntne,  gi^es  them  the  oppoMun-iy  to  Searn  cf  Susmess  from  those  ^ho 
are  responsib'e  tor  all  of  the  functions  of  a  major  corporation 

Husky  has  developed  a  special  cou:s»  ca'led   Introduction  to  8us.ness  m 
*h.ch  thirty-one  company  and  other  business  MOlunteer    Q'^c  the  students  ■» 
pract.ca:  .nlrcduction  to  a'l  of  the  career  opportunities  ava-lasie  -n  the  oii  • 
dustry 

,  ,  mm-  -^W^     Because  cf  tne  cooperat.cn  cf  the  icca'  community  coHege  and  n,gh  school 

Im^  USIyjTJ  each  participating  stude.-.t  -ece^ves  coi:ege  and  high  school  cred.ts  for  success- 
^^^"^^^^^  fuJ  completrcn  of  the  course 

Having  seen  the  success  of  iis  Ccdv  e«ort  Huskv  has  sta-ted  this  program  .n 
fue  Cher  cCTcany  iccancns  arc  .s  fy.ng  to  -ncrease  the  size  of  -is  classes  by 
having  other  Sus«nesses  pa'ticcate 

BACKGROUND  m  the  sjnr".er  o!  ^97i  H.si,  O.  Co^^cany  estatl.sr-ed  a  Sumr^er  School  and 
A'cr^  Pfogra-*  *cr  h-gh-sCiooi-age  sun-^er  enp'oyees  af  its  Cody  Wyoming 
offices  »%hi!e  HuSKy  has  some  2600  e-p^ovees  'oc.-ited  variCus  eft  ces  th-ough- 
tr;c  United  States  and  Canada  t^^ere  are  2*6  fuJ'-t.rre  employees  at  the  Cody 
corporate  cf*ce  The  cc-^pany  a  t^  t^e  cooperation  ot  North^iest  Ccrrfnu-ity 
Coii-^ge  of  =»o*ei'  v*yo--:-g  and  Ccdy  H.gh  Sc^^ooi  created  a  tv»c-phase  on- 
the  iOO  t'-rr  r>g  progra-^  p'Ov.Ctf^g  sf-derts  wth  sumrer  enp.oyment  and  ex- 
posing tieT^  ♦o  tfe  caree-  opporiunt  es  t^e  on  iroustry  throug*'  a  scecial 
course  entitted  ir.t'0d«c:  on  to  3us.iess 

MOTIVATION    {n  Pxp'a  n.rq  t^<*  -eascn  'or  Husity  s  creai.rg  sjc*i  a  progra-n  Cha.rnan  of  the 
Board  dennE  \e>scnsa.d 

The  se-  cus  ard  AiOen-g  gas  "^ot  exists  Set*een  s-^  'ts  requ  red  fc  ga.n  u' 
employmcrt  r  our  rap  d:,  autonat-ng  economy  and  the  capacity  of  the  present 
educational  system  to  prov  de  f^cse  sk.Us  -s  a  major  proBiem  facng  edi.cat.on 
:oday  As  ff^e  -^ced  'or  more  ar-:  Sefe'  education  has  .ncreased  .t  has  Secome 
e:sen:.at  to  se.vch  for  -e*  a-d  r-o-e  elective  means  of  meetmg  tr-e  career  de- 
vciopr-ert  leecs  of  stjderts  and  t^e  emo  cyment  de^iands  o?  inoustrv 

Th«>  average  >  g^  scf  oci  or  coJ'eg^  g'aduate  has  iit:ie  pract-cai  mo^iedge 
0'  th<»  actual  o:^erat  g-^s  c'  Sus.-^ess  and  rdjsfy  Too  mai>  of  ou-  -igh  schools 
and  cotJeges  -av^  •n-  ;^i^<i-,  C  e'^uca:  cn  s^t  M-i  co-io!ctei>  so  far  as  practical 
n'-ojv'edqe  0"  asp  c.it  on  j-e  .CTit^^ed 
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industry  hSb  d  fesponst&iMtv  and  an  obhgalion  to  provide  eoucation  and  m- 
Sighl  for  Students  piarnmg  cafefrs  m  bus'ness 

Our  a,m  n  sett  ng  up  tn  s  on  the-)Ob  tram.nq  course  was  to  provide  the  stu- 
dents with  nstruct.on  frOm  educated  people  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
putting  the  theorv  taugh*  m  school  into  practice  tn  the  business  world 

PROGRAM    A  HuSKy  V  ce  Pfesidt^r:  aho  ruia  oerr    i.ouej  m  proqram  etfons  with  the  com- 
OESIGN  ANO    munity  college  was  charged  with  development  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
IMPLEMENTATION    gnm   He  Qj.cKly  arranged  a  meeting  pe»ween  the  President  and  Distributive 
Education  Dcector  of  the  Communi'y  Colfege  the  Cody  High  School  Principal 
and  Gutdanc.'  Counselor  and  the  Husky  Office  Manager  for  Cody 

Through  subsequent  meetings  with  'he  educators  it  was  agreed  that  Husky 
wouid  cevelop  a  two-Dhase  program  to  give  students  a  broad  orientation  and 
exposure  to  career  opportunities  .n  eBusiness  world  and  fia;  th.s  program 
would  Pr  cge  the  gap  Petween  the  theory  recnved  m  the  educational  institutions 
and  its  Practical  application  m  the  b'is'ness  wo-ld 

Husxy  became  responsible  for  ofJenng  su-tabie  employment  and  on-the-job 
training  for  the  Distributive  Education  part  of  the  program  For  the  classroom 
Portion  ■:  provided  the  program  direction  mee.mg  facilities  the  course  outline 
a  company  coordinator  and  the  nsrructors 

The  schools  agreed  :o  establish  quidei.nes  and  to  specify  the  academic  and 
Distribut.ve  Education  requirenr^ents  for  college  and  high  school  credits  to  be 
earned  by  oarticpating  students  Each  sc^.ool  also  offered  the  services  of  an 
individual  from  .ts  orcfessiona!  staft  to  work  directly  with  »he  coordinator  to  help 
^im  jvith  instructional  faimng  suggestions  audit  c'r.sses  reuew  Distributive  Edu- 
cation work  fatnmg  and  to  cordfct  the  f.nai  excmmation  which  woutd  qualify 
stJdents  for  academ.c  credit 

The  Husky  Office  Manage-  became  the  o^-er-an  I'rogu.m  Coo.-vi.ndtor  respon- 
s.ole  .or  developing  the  course  the  c'ass  schedule  recruiting  instructors  and 
organiz.ng  the  s'udent  work  o-ogram 

Tr>e  numoer  of  s'udents  se-octed  to  partic  rate  n  both  phases  of  the  program 
^as  beer  governed  cy  Hus^^  s  requiremenrs  for  seasonal  and  vacation  rel-ef  In 
the  fi'st  year  they  "ad  eig^t  students  m  7972  tr>ey  had  nine  and  'n  7973  twonty 
This  oast  summer  five  local  ous.ness  firms  each  sponsored  one  student  em. 
plovee  and  more  joos  ^e'e  made  available  n  the  Husky  organization  They  had 
nine  girls  and  e'e^en  bovs 

At  Husky  :no  P-cpram  Cco'dmatc  determines  the  numoer  of  students  that 
can  bf?  ga/rr'L.'  ,  e'^pioyed  There  are  no  make  work  lobs— as  they  would  de- 
feat f^e  purpose  of  ;he  ?'ogram 

Rat'^er  than  select  n.;  stjdents  oy  htg'^  academic  grade  averages  he  looks  for 
students  Aho  are  regarded  as  "hcught  readers  .nci  ned  toward  a  business  ca'eer 
an^  A'^o  .-e  cla-r.-'g  »o  ::o  o-  to  co,  yge  H*>  -ecei^es  a  ,ist  of  p'ospe-tiv^  em- 
o'oyees  from  t^^.-  h^qh  schio'  a-t  -nt^rvews  :^en  to  determine  that  they  meet 
MLs<y  s  qua'  '.catic-^  jry  ser  ou^'v  .'^terested  aou  d  be  sa'isfiod  with  thp  avail- 
able Aor-i  and  wi^^s  a^r*  ,vou'^  arte  tp  ca-tic  pate  during  the  ent  re  eleven- 
weei<  program 

Work  Phase 

On-t'^e-  ct  I  a  "  a  ?av  s  r'row  d^d  'n  the  fof'^wmg  departments  Control 
Accoun'-';  Cas'' Sf '"tt'^r  \^a'^>r.  Ar-^untmg  P-jduct'cn  and  Office  Serv- 
ICS  rot  -he  't'st  sumrr-^.f  f^.j  <;f,jrien*^  /v."e  rota'^'ri  through  the  va-ous  work 
st'ct'on5  '3  v'r-jv  -^ax  mjn  .>xcO';ur"  to  va*  ou^^  lob<  in.1  Aiork  expfrience  Dur- 
ng  ;h.>  '  na!  r-r-j'T--  *.^a  ^a:  t*  howt^^.-a'  ,.  was  decid*'ci  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Hjs-;/  jpfj  th'-  i'lj  :en;<;  ►.j^v"  parrh  student  'pmam  at  a  certain  lOb  for  the 
♦oil  '<me  T^*  <i  »i  !<;  t)P4>n  »ho  pra'*ti''«' s  ICa 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
ANO  WORK  PROGRAM 
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Academic  Ph«M 

Each  mornmo  Detore  the  start  ot  the  tegular  work  day  the  students  meet  with 
an  instructor  tor  at  least  an  hour  They  do  not  receive  pay  for  this  time,  unless  a 
class  runs  into  the  work  day 

The  "Introduction  to  Business'  course  was  developed  with  the  view  of  expos- 
ing the  student  to  as  many  career  opportunities  as  possible  m  the  oil  industry 
During  the  program  thirty-one  instructors — including  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
—follow  a  barrel  of  oil  through  its  various  Discovery  and  manufacturing  stages 
to  Its  final  cor^sumption  as  a  finished  product  geology,  production  refining 
supply  distribution  and  market, ng  To  this  is  added  all  the  administrative  service 
departments  necessary  to  any  organization  accounting  communication  com- 
puters legal,  employee  relations,  etc 

The  eleven-week  program  consists  of  a  rr«nimum  of  sixty  hours  of  class  and 
tour  time  intermediate  take  home  exams  to  make  sure  students  understand  the 
material,  periodic  summary  overviews  given  by  the  Coordinator  to  tie  the  classes 
together  and  a  final  exam  given  on  a  pass/fail  basis  Successtu.  completion 
entitles  each  student  to  three  hours  of  academic  credit  and  two  hours  of  distrib- 
utive education  credit  at  the  college  level,  as  well  as  three  hours  of  high  school 
credit 

INSTRUCTORS  All  ot  the  instructors  who  volunteer  their  time,  are  experts  m  their  fields  who  are 
actively  working  in  the  areas  of  their  subject  matter  Many  are  Department  Man- 
agers They  are  recruited  as  n^uch  as  possible  from  the  Cody  offuje  however,  m 
areas  not  directly  handled  by  Cody  statt  is  requested  from  oi^c  company  offices 
Their  presentations  are  arranged  'o  coincide  with  a  regular  Cody  business  trip 
to  conserve  travel  expenses  The  same  procedure  is  used  in  scheduling  non- 
Husky  employees  such  as  AT&T  and  Mountain  Belt  representatives  who  volun- 
teer to  speak  on  communications— while  conducting  routine  business  in  Cody 

Prior  to  each  year  s  course  tne  Coordinator  submits  his  list  of  instructors  to 
the  college  for  approval  This  list  indicates  the  various  academic  qualifications 
of  each  mstrucJor— degrees  attained  universities  attended  and  management 
positions  held  m  their  respective  companies  This  step  is  regarded  as  important 
in  maintaining  the  £:cademic  credibility  of  the  course  and  subsequent  credit  for 
the  students 

Each  instructor  tius!  present  a  class  outl.ne  for  the  Coordinators  approval 
based  on  the  agreed  plan  with  the  college  The  outline  has  to  show  extensive 
coverage  of  the  course  natter  with  a  minimum  of  six  important  areas  of  the  pro- 
fession The  instructor  also  supplies  questions  covering  these  areas  for  the  ex- 
aminations 

KEYS  TO  SUCCESS  Because  the  Introdjct.on  to  Business  Course  exposes  students  to  such  a 
Wide  scope  of  professions  and  funct'ons  .n  a  short  period  ot  time  HusKy  estab- 
lished five  requirements  to  make  sure  the  students  reta  n  the  prominent  features 
of  each  ciass  and  that  the  whole  course  has  continuity  They  are 

1  class  outline  with  support  materials 

2  questions  covering  key  points  of  each  lecture 

3  take  home  examinations  ;o  monitor  student  understanding 

4  pe'iodic  overviews  tiemg  tue  course  matter  together  and  stressing  the  inter- 
departmental 'i-nct.ons  and  cooperation  that  are  required  to  make  a  corpo- 
ration a  successful  at  d  pro'itable  operation  and 

5  periodic  auditing  of  class  iectures  and  materials  by  the  school  representa- 
tives 

From  Husxy  s  experience  the  Coordinator  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
program  He  develops  the  course  and  class  schedules  recruits  instructors  and 
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organiies  the  student  work  program  He  audits  all  lectures  and  provides  the 
periodic  overviews  which  present  the  over-all  business  picture  In  addition  prior 
to  each  new  lecturers  presentation  he  bnels  the  instructor  on  the  nature  and 
make-up  of  the  students,  reviews  the  proposed  presentation,  and  advises  him  of 
possible  areas  of  overlapping  material  covered  by  prior  instructors  In  selecting 
the  person  to  take  on  this  responsibility.  Husky  recommends  someone  with  a 
general  over-all  working  Knowledge  of  the  Justness  areas  to  be  covered  m  the 
course 

THE  FUTURE  FOR    The  only  difficult  problem  Husky  staff  has  experienced  with  their  Summer  School 
THE  HUSKY    and  Work  Program  is  with  expan«^ion  Because  of  staff  size.  Husky  is  limited  in 
PROGRAM    the  numoer  of  students  which  can  be  gainfully  employed  during  the  summer 
Despite  this  the  company  started  the  program  in  five  other  offices  in  1973  Cal- 
gary. Alberta.  Lloydminster.  Saskatchewan.  Denver.  Colorado.  North  Salt  Lake 
Utah  and  Omaha.  Nebraska 

Husky  IS  also  trying  to  increase  the  siZe  of  its  classes  by  interesting  other 
business  firms  m  each  area  to  participate  This  is  considered  crucial  to  reaching 
a  greater  number  of  students  The  company  was  able  to  add  five  students  to  the 
Cody  course  because  lOi>-al  businesses  agreed  to  each  sponsor  a  student  em- 
ployee 


SAMPLE  COURSE  OUTLINE:  "INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS" 
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StAIt   OF  WAS>MINOTON 


stAte  boarC)  fOR  community  college  e^ucAtion 


M"    lohn  F.  Tirroll,  Vue  PresHU'nt 

\niorKMn  \>>"ot i.iHon  ot  Cornmunitv  am!  Tumor  ('ollekios 
I>u{H>nt  (  n  I  U» 

Wa^hincton    I).  «.  JfKM», 

^otlI  Icfti'i  ot  Mi>  ^th  i->'m»'1  It  wo  h.iil  in\  it'serv  Uion««  on  liit-  arr.inu't'- 
'•nt<  lor  ulniini-tonn^'  \ocUionil  odiK.ition  in  th^^  -state     In  ueneril  it  h  i-^  AQrl^^'' 
vrr\  wvU.      \oii  lir  !m.tr<l  in  tbv  rrport  irom  the   Technical  \>>ist»tKr  Ti>  in 
The  kin.N  <>i  prohlrtn"  \s.hich  the  tram  itlcntifie'l  resulte  i  pn^nariU  'ron-"  the  ^on- 
tinu<'l  oM-tortc  m  *he  rotational  elin^'^tion  agrncv  ot  a  t3ir!\  Unie  >ta!'  >ie.hLatt"i 
to  procrin.  io^elnpirert  i<ti\itios,   This  tended  to  t  rrate  Lontus  lon      he  il 
lev*  !  ar.  1  intn^Huied  some  iupliration  oi  eitort  from  the  st.te  le\el    On  Ma\  -i>th 
tno  (  (  f>K  took  ution  uhitb        probabK  eliminate  most  ot  the  problen'S     \t  tht-ir 
-pot  nl  n^oetinc  thit  ho'U  ippro\ed  chanc*"-^  -n  the  Interlocil  Aiiroement  between  the 
Vo4  .Uion  i!  F'k.t  ttinn  \^ent'\  :ind  our  ^PCCF.   The-e  Lhani:e>  tlearU  e^tabh-^htM^ 
the  re^twin-tbiUt*  :or  proiinni  dtvelopment  actiMtie;,  in       oltue     \  similar  »i;ree- 
mt-nt  het-Aef-nthe  (  (  (^l  and  the  >ri  <  ompletes  the  renio\al  of  protrriTi  i}e\*^Iopmotn 
ro^txin-i^'ilttu*-  fron,  the  C(  OF.    A  draft  i  op\  ol  the  approved  Un  ument  ittat^o<' 

IncM'lentalh  .  the  "talf  in\o!\ed  h  i<  been  a-.-ii;ned  to  {iu-  <?l     The  (  on> 
Tniinit\  ("ollet:e  >\stem  irtenl".  to  <'arr\  out  it-  re-«ponsihilit ie-«-  prini'-iU  t.on 
trtciin.  v^ith  in  iiudu  iN  v\ith  the  nece""  M  \  evportise  v^ho  ircalreid\  mrheiom 
rYUin't\  (  oll(>ce">  of  the  -t  ite 

'^ineerelv  \our>, 
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art  ^...j 


(?)  I- 

(3:  : 


_  t -.    s  'Of  >  --'lio'.il  LJ-c:tiCn  piv-r^rs.  services  Cid 


{C>y    Pre  .::.r-.  c 


^cr5-'t:::''n  i:^s  to  the  cc  L.nit>  cclU;?^,^ 
'C^al  c.'-:-*!-"'  prcji:-"s,;  services,  and  <rctivitios 


cc:..     :    I  .-i  J.^.a  rc-.--.t  '  :c.::t'cn  ;..rr.t^-'s. 

services,  i-il  'z\.\':^cs  . -^^ch        r.:css'ry  foi  '•.'--c  ;.i'-o^O'-c>tiD-  of  :t:lo 
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(7)    --r.:        \' o  ic-:.t         p-c'.jjicnal  fejs:*:'^?!,  other  porscr,'--' 1 , 

e'^e  r.:,5>.-..        .-.^  v.;  c.;  cs  set'  ^o-m  in  {])  .through  ^6),,  s_^r£. 

I. 

Vt  c  iV'  z^r-r.ei  to  ':•  "s  ac-^e-c.:  fc-  :be  p,.rpcse  of  doternmnc  the 

e*':::  .  -:-s  :■  ;-  ?  ;:  -.i-.s  c":?:  ::-''-\:c  izicr:.)  rjics  and 
ne;>^2\-r-s  c:  e»:£'r;L-o  :f  ocai'O'-rl  c-djC2:icn  fu^.is.    An  annual 

IK 

CfC:  s-^r,  d:  iGcs:      a  ;«2r:Gr(>  basis,  reirt^w-se  Board  the  ectt-al  costs 
irc.-rer  :^  t-^        z-  i-ze        n  CLtit;  tui  res;:- sibib  lus  u:,Jcp 

th:s  ac-e--:-.:     '':\:zz:\^^         re*.-:rL-s€-o-t  ^y  CCCi  for         costs  shall  not 
cxztiC  i  ir-t£i  r.:;e:  fcr  :-'s  eg-te^cn:  to  be  prcpa-ed  and 

4d:^:c:  r-:-  t:         1  each  \:3r 

Zx.c  zz-i".  :*        r-::-:5?£3  a-p  r-:;ei'j'*es  -sctsd  'or  t^r  '-p Ic-^n: ^tion  of 
t>:s  a:--::---:  r.  t-e  ''esrcct*  .e  ptj'^t^fs,^  s'lall  o:cj»-  in  full  r^cognUion  and 

I, 

Cr~--\:2vc--^  t».e  pU:e  ^e:  een 'i^-e  CCO£  and  :hj  co-n^ 


033 
11. 

In  the  developnent  of  the  Plan  and  m  the  djveloprient  of  the  rules,  regulatios 
and  policies  by  CCOE.  t*ie  preparation  ty  the  State  Board  for  CoTnunity  Collece  tcu- 
cation  of  their  portion  of  the  Plar  shall  receive  '•ajor  consideration  frcrn  CCOE  in 
dsternining  tSe  directions  and  priorities  \;ithin  the  Plsn. 

in. 

staffing  pstterns  of  the  three  ogcncic*     n  the  fulfillrcnt  of  this  agreensnt, 
should  accurate!:,  reflect  their  respective  functional  needs.    The  ^i\^,Qr  of  personnel 
selection,  v.hiie  required  to  conform  to  personnel  standards  established  under  the  Plan. 
Bust  be  a  responj>ibi lity  of  the  respective  agency. 

Among  the  functions  \;hich  should  be  perforred  as  a  direct  service  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  throuoh  the  office  of  the  State  Board  for  Cw?T.unity  College  Edu- 
cation are: 

a.  prograM  developm3nt  and  inproverient 

b.  curriculum  develop*ent 

c.  student  group  leadership 

d.  teacher  eoucation.  exclusive  of  four-year  institution 

contracts 

e.  administration  of  personnel  standards 

The  Director  of  the  State  Board  for  Comunity  College  Education  and  the 
Executive  Officer  of  CCCE  shall  jointly  evaluate  t^^e  effectiveness  of  this  rcassirn- 
r«nt  of  functicrs  prior  to  l\iy  1.  1275.  for  the  purpose  of  raking  recorjcndati ons  to 
CCOE  as  to  the  appropriiiter.ess  of  cor.tmuing  these  arranccmcnts . 

D.    DISPCSITIOr;  rr  SUrPlICS  rV:D  EC'JIPI'Et'T 
All  personal  or  real  property  ac^Jired  by  Coird.^  the  costs  of  which  are 
reir:>ursed  by  CCOE  pursu2nt  to  this  agreement,  shall  be  distributed  and/or  trans- 
ferred to  CCOE  upon  tenni nation  of  this  agreement. 
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Jt  Is  mutual ly  agreed  and  understood  that  no  alteration  or  variation  of  the 
terrs  of  this  agreerert  shall  be  valid  unless  nade  In  writing  and  signed  by  the 
parties  tliereio  and  V'ni  no  oral  understancir^s  or  agrec^snts  not  incorporated 
herein,  or  no  alterations  or  variations  of  the  terri  hereof,  unless  nade  in  v^riting 
between  the  parties  hereto,  shall  be  binding. 

F.  PROiiiBiTP:!  ;^Ar.sT  ;ssig':"E'!T 

This  contract  or  any  interest  therein  shall  not  be  assignable  by  cither  party, 

6.    TEPM."ATIO,:  DF  AS^ei-'iMT  FOR  CA'JSE 
If.  through  any  Cduse,  either  party  shall  fail  to  fulfill  in  a  tir.ely  and 
proper  ranrer  its  obligations  under  this  agrecr.ent  or  shall  violate  any  of  the 
covenants,  ocjreerrents ,  assurances  or  stipulations  of  this  agreer:cnt,  the  other  pfrty 
shall  thereupon  have  the  right  to  terninate  this  agreement  by  giving  v/ntten  rctice 
of  such  tcrp.ination  and  specifying  the  effective  date  thereof,  the  effective  dJte 
being  at  least  ninety  days  subsequent  to  the  notice,  unless  otherv/ise  fnutually 
agreed.    In  the  event  of  such  ternination,  all  finished  or  unfinished  documsrts, 
d*t?,>  St,     £S,  surveys  and  reports  prepared  by  either  party  for  the  other  pursuit*, 
to  this  agrec'-snt  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  Intended  recipient,  becoce  its  property. 

H.    DURATIpri  OF  PC^^.iV£\rT 
This  agj-eerent  shall  be  effective  as  of  July  1,  1974,  and  shall  continue  until 
Hidmght,  June  30,  1975,  unless  teminated  as  provided  for  in  section  G,  siiora. 
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Foreword 


t^and'cop  ih«  liability   jnti  ^isv,'*^  jf   "^e  "-j'tn?  ^r^-f  i        »iO»f  ji  ji  o  «  j  ^  k;**     ^'  j  ' 

econorny  crejtrt  pef»rwit  r'drcJ5^^p       t*v  rcivvX*!  .cvw  .i.vjr'i      ,         .      -v.  .trv-'.  i. '^w 

and  Unihes  concefne<3  jrd  cantritt-.;«  'c  iCv  ji  Ji?icv>  "jf'cv:^^        -"i      ''^      ''^  5  i''^'  -        •  - ' 

ttom.  Wanpovwr  tramiry  pro<;r.V'^i  as  tsevw'cctfd  .v'^ge       ."i  ii'o  jcc   15  j*,f5.  -  •  ,  ^ 

the  Mjrpow«f  Tf*ninq  Ai.1  Of  1962  arcJ       *4f  vls  -vtvc  •'Jt   -  ^' .v»'<"H'- ;     ^  .  .  ^5  '       ■«^' :  .  j«' 

imeodmeiitj  to  ih'j  le^siaiico  ^jvv  "i<r,r^  ••:  .*jt  r^s  '  ■^j<tv.v»*^    if'        v       "     -^^  * 

ncxnic  and  SOC14I  e'tecTv  Cc^'*  ^rt'v       t^^e?    l^- cf  ■^<^*  i'   <      ?  i  >l*-*v^>  **** 

coite9w,  and  tec^p"C3J  rmitutrt  ^Jv«  j*?fvt?o  as  "j  r  '^c         c^--  •      '^a^  <     '     ■         "^"1  1 

tiort  the  ddvaoidgn  ar^d  disjovantaijw  j^c  •"e  ^'^1*^           t^jtr-  "i.:        :  i.  - 

4od  ,tvvi»Tns  associated  vyl!^  'h«;  Eof  i,              "v  'v  .^r'-?*        ~5  .i.c  v  -^w><, 

rva'iOf^?  more  ,'*'jn  1  TOO  cc^f^ur^i!..  .L<it*^es    i."t.r  VU' "ifw'.   A 'i       i'cv.ji    a    jr"  ^^.v**-       c  *  j«. 

.college*  and  iech» -i-ai  nsi  uw'es      '^ar^^K.vvt.f  "aif  '  ,  '^jt  jiji    j' 0  "        'j"       -  c*."  "f*  ?  <.  > 

Crogr^r^s  f<ve  Deen  ^n«;fa4'<  ^n*'*ow'    "'^  ^    "Xv''  ^'^J  n.  w*"                      «  1:  *  i  ^.       "a*.       "> - 

anjw«rs sorrM;  of  These  qv«'icr>.  _j'c>                               ,  :  ^^  v 

-V  •     ,oC      '  ■  ' 

Th*»  ct><»plers  fp*  ••w  'fy*  "^ev^ 'S  jt  j  SL"*ev 
communtty  colleges,  d>sc\>v  tcp  e      '*'e  >•  ef  t;t*'i' 

communitv  cclfeges  as  T^v  ^ertain  •     -jrt^.wy*^  ''Jii'  u  •  Ct*  *^  «     .  >   i*  C 

lOg,  <ind  identify  pfCiC4er*s  er'(. tx. r ;tf  ed  "  ''^i?  -       T  ^  ^  »;wt-fT  •*»;   .     ■«-'  v  .^t*^'    .f  ^ 

of  tfainmg  crograr^j.  AcJdi'Lp^ny   'N?  ^rvetct-f^e'"  f  ''jtv.'     i  ct*^''  j  ^ 

Ofijijni.'aticn  and  opef atic^' Jf  ^*'"t 'ef ef^.^e '"Jrxv.v^.»-*  ;fjv'  -  >  ^ 

training  skills  centers  r  .cr-'t-Lf'      -jiiege  $e"  '  «.b  j  e  \, '  ^-  >r.  l  :  >f  •       >-  ^  -jf  •  s.-      ^''^  e 

analysed  Exan^pie*  ot  ji-err-j'^e  jcct  ^•'rt   -  >*   >  "jt-j*    •  "c  "a-*  •x.-jf 

center  suucju'e  are  e«ar".'»eo  f ^'-^ef^c^H  ""e^'ji  * 
CdDce  of  manpower  p»arinif^>;  'vjr't.-'.'^** 

pfogran^s IP  cofT-fnufcy -oiieges  s  j'V.-'iseo  'L'<'j<    ^'    sri  ^»»?  -  .    *  >•'.       »  • 

"*f  -    ;v     It  -«-:■*        .1  « 

T>v  cof>Sis:ers.y  et  '^e  .'jc'-u'^  ' .  .-lege         '  -Ji       if  :  "  s    J"        '  ^  C    j*   <-  ,*v  >^  ' 

oc^v  wttf"  tn»»  n*enr       ■-e*'''-'Os   *  *  *'t<         J '     :  i^**"    **  ''^ ,<      »^  •  v      ,  a. 

prograns  as  speci^ec      ^rgisij' on  a^c  „'  s'^'*  ^- ^  "  **  '"••^•"'^      '  '    ^j^'  ^  a 

iine>  s  disCvjSLed   "fh^  n«e<feii' c'-sr      t»»'At«'''  •  ' "  v  .   v  .tn-*  *f  ^  >■  >  - 

COmrrUiOtty    college  cc^r^t*  "er*  jO"  Si     1  -  >:        "  » 

diverse  t'aininq  ano  edocJt  cr*  ji'e'^a'vrt    ''v:t*  'lji 

t/ed  s^ppOHtve  services  arc  •^e  'eg^  if  .i*  .'^    *  'j  i.  -      :  v  •  • 

povsr«r   train, pfogfjn^<    r         "^v.  •  -  *     J  '-ge*   J'"  -    *  \  y ■  ^ 

Cited   Su*j^'.>».ns  V     <f  eipvn  V  f  ,  -  »^»-  i 

coii<?ge  par:  uitati^     '^o-cv.*^^  'J''^  '*.  i'-*  •    -       i'  -  . 
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II.  Extent  of  Participation 


Current  Involvement 


•  -3D-.     •  in,.  '  -J,;        \  .J, 

■v'  •  J       t  '  i  \         ^"    a  .  S  O  1    '  tt'  J  J  J 

C.  •  's 


TABLE  1  Communtry  CoJIegei  Rffp '>rting 
Ma/ipow«r  Tritntng  Programs 

Numb*^  Of  Nof  Total 


•■St     "--.v.  "M^'i 


0-*    •    r  <,       -t>"    ''■'6694  b  ^>'n*s  complete 

"e^^  jrj  ijr   •  ,     ,  -1  o''  ^'j'S 

'•**:r ''o       s*  .5  -i*- . - 1  ^d' ^-s  '^^'^  '5*  jii«.>^s 

E«  'ao-ou*      ''c-  xr^tu'  .  j      •'^f  "d*  ^-j  r  ^* 
.*  ^-t.'d  so;-^  I  ".elv  'fd'  iDv^     '^c  -  >t^>^'b  j-^ij 


e'^:  3'*:  atri  a^-J  • 


Interest  in  and 
Information  about  MDTA 


•na 


'  jja'  J'n^*  .v<,r. 

TABLE  2  ComnDunitv  College  Interest  tn 
and  Information  about  MDTA 

Numb«*  \  of  Tom* 

(Xi«itfOnn«ir*  lt*m  RMponding*  Rtspondentt 


j'^'-'^^a'   r>s   tx't.'/^vi    MDTA    agef^ies  and  the 

V3'  b  'tv^if  ^  , '  .  "  j-^r  '^oi  leges 
So'^ie  D*  the  aif'CLii'vy  '^av  be  attrfa^tdbltf  :o  the 
3wsi  ■'^  ir  MDTA  ad'^'Hisrra'ive  i^'hjr.ty  b'^tvvee'i  ti^e 
JS  D^Da'f^ent  j_atx"  j'^a  :ne  U  5  OHice  o* 
Eouca'.:,  Th  5  :iiv  s  O'l  's  '^^^nd  also  n  :h»i  st,  es 
*-d\t  1^0  3  stav  •'dLica*'^n  i<je'x:v  Wi^h  a  tnor.tv  ^ve' 
sj-^e  as^'crs   *  VDTA  jn:3  a  stj'e  -""iD'cy^eir  ^►e'v.'-f' 

^,»h--r«^   C^C  ^n'rerb    I  ntprv  ews  vV' Ih  CO  ^r-n^nitv 

_v.'ii'^'>'  ac3 " s*'3^:'s  '•'vea^xl  thd;  tne  ceinearon 
b*>'*vt'.-"^  >he  '.VL  a^-^ji-'s  'e^a'ai"'}  MDTA   s  ^'Te^^ 

Availability  of  Services 


se--*  o*'*;  ^ccat'-^i^  rci  -  »'s  J'  a*.'(v  lies  as 
-'^i.^^a'i*      ^-^.►^s'^i  ':e'd*  ^    ^*  "a'^^'A^T  tj,  1 
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Tdbte  3  show^  tfv  jvjiljbit  tv  ot  the  '.^xr,'^'  s»"y 
in  ail  the  feswnj  ng  ^oile^es    o!u'"r>  i  ■  ^pj  in  o.it^e^ 

beco"v  sfonqthfned  bv  devi' Ivjci^'J  if  Vdv  vjiaJ^ie 

tieqcs  vMth  VOTA  o'O^'i^'*  Jf^tJ  ''^'^  'J'J'  -J' -J^*-'  ^'^ 
tvso  befvices  bv  ^o'^'^u'i  tv  coii«\ys  «vou.'J  "•"'"J 
:ar>t'v 

Ait'^:'  .Af^  •»  ^     oefce'^iavje     all  i^oMe^es  fcv-o"3iny 

,t'ive<j  poet  ■o*jf"^dt  on  >f'  labo^  '^afx.t?'  n.^ecs 
i-TCdt  -^jnpowve''  j-^f^ces    V  'ht?re»o'^e  pre*'''  >?di 


TABLE  3  Avaiiabii  *Y  of  St rvic«s 

Av«tl«tMtttv  <  t  ScrwcM 


I 


11 


Ail  RMpcKHjing 

Collav**       lnvo4v«d  tn 
MCTA 


0,^    JivC  jO'"  SSO'^S 


35^ 
56 
?9 


Availability  of  Services 
by  Regions 


The  ten  US  0*^ce  of  Educat  on  f^jo^s  w^rp  .se<3 
a95»egate  the  i^'vice  avaHabiii'v,  da'J  *:  see  ^  ser^--,  ch$ 


Except  *of  tr>e  jn,'o.  ^v,  ^^'T  vvr.--p'at>?  jutwi 
AibV  ^ir.t'^r  r.'^e  )vat'jC't'  -ea  ^-f  -^xj^^  e 
(•9)  but  4(>^o'*efeO  jObcJdcn.is  n  f^t^J'cn  v 


E  «Ct'ori»cs  ■r'str-^cor  *ie  Cirnj  5  "Jirw  wt       J"  •'»«:'r'<.Ji  .  rcj.' 
S<x.**»#^'i  \ev*i3  Var!cov><*r  "  3[r\r^  Ce"tef  C'3f<  Co^^'■'tv 

Escev-'ji'v  "otewcTny  s  t'^t?  '3^.:  'Pat  'ne  •^re^t'i 

of   'o  «>*?''V'(.es}  ano  're  oweb*  »^e' irif^'a^^^^ 
'►'t:or:eG     «egion  ' 

•r  r;oe''  sen,        '^t?  >^'>ct-f'v"S  "av  Z'"*'''  v,,  -  •  ^jr  v 
>.;r,>>    '  e   '.'nasi  T^'  '^''v  ji"-^'    "  e 

Stje>.i.ia' Of  .  '  >:   re  .ncf'v  >x  -joseti  c* 

tju*    '-K;  .r1j(  JT'*.*'         '^'2  •'X't,^''.  yy^^i^ 

-  •'^tJ  ^ '^("^'^  *v     "f^  "^J  -f'  (^sct:n>,      1  '■'ce^e"- 


TABLE  4  Availabihty  of  ScrvicM  by  Rt^ion 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

f  1 

12 

?0 

49 

4C) 

40 

' ; 

o9 

jij 

52 

4b 

:4 

2b 

63 

c5 

45 

:8 

5U 

:8 

i3 

>i 

3^ 

'9 

30 

-38 

41 

•?j 

•3^ 

>r; 

0" 

•'^ 

•n 

:« 

« 

VIJ 

■5' 

•SJ 

:9 

o9 

VMi 

•5 

J9 

46 

1  X 

48 

5: 

'3 

1' 

4* 

3<j 

X 

^3 

50 

93 

^' 

40 

i3 

DC 

3- 

•R»#w  to  T^*«  3  *or  wrvtCM  oKrwponrtiof  to  nuivtm*  l  1 3 
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Regional  Assessment 


i)47 


IV.  Expanding  Participation 

The  Rationale  for 
Accelerated  Participation 

VWai  be^^efits  -*re  derived  from  cof'ipre*ie<^s''  -  r^'i^ 
OOWf  tr^irinq  ,n  3  -on'njnuy  i^oilege  y?tt  nq>  To 
answer  this  q^estioo  t^<*  tej"^  ot  ,"cnsi^ttdnTs  util'.ed  m 
thts  $tu<Jy  identited  a  "ur^ber  0^  cria»'actefist.cs  t'lai 
T^ake  it  d^^tfab'e  co'^i-^u'^av  :cite9es  serve  ds 
tO""u"i^v  cer^'.e's  'or  vv-'ic'er^-rs-ve  r^iripovvef  tram 

ar^O  Tr^i.ning  Ac*'  j*  1962  The  'ul' jw.ng  are  tne  ex'S!  '^9 
..•^afdceristiLS  cofiS'dereo  b>  I'^t?  consoitar^is  to  £>>  t»^e 

1  Cornpre^nsive  T'ai'^ingand  EcJ.-(.ai  on  P'o^ra'^s 
Vest  comnuni»v  -oi  e-^es  j'ter    'a-^qe     edi^ca'or  ard 

♦rvong  protj'-anns  Tjpn  ^»>ort  te-frr-  coo^ses  tO  ^iSSOCiale 

jecrfv  pf->^'dmv  '0  vdr-cos  >.LL.pat  ons  and  n  'r-e  libe^'ai 
.I't^  As  s»Ah  >.r~".t^>.if^'Tv  i.o*te<)es  ^avo  demonstrated 
thtir  AithnQoess  and  c»Dti'*y  to  Ctrov.de  an  educaiicoai 
\iei  vefy  SYSte'Ti  v^+ncn  ''>?e!s  if^e  "eeds  of  the  oeopie  m 
tne-r  co^rr>unit  es  ^'eoofniu  ccoce'-attve  A*ork  etre*'. 
ence  progran^  r  /'^hme  AofK  ir  OoSiness  mdustrv  o** 
gOverfifT^ent  agcHw.es  A'-tn  ^ont.ruirf}  s^ili  iraning  arid 
add'tionai  eduC'^fcr  Th^s  t  s  L-oss-bte  *o'  MOTA 
trainees  to  •snter  ■  '0  edu>.aT  of  a^d  fain-nq  bevond  t^e 
VOTA  be^-nn  ng  but  fcased  on  mat  acp'oach  jro  bui't- 
'c  Stf'v^  tN;  ^feC'+c  jrd  sptxia*  ^eeOs  0^  .^^div  di^ais 
Van^  cof^^unirv  co'ieges oedf  the  jse  '►"e^r  resou''c« 
'o  serine  bot'^  so^  di-grcop  r^cvas  and  nd'Viduai  tedrn.ntj 
aupr.oac'ies  6  -"C^asis  'S  ni^reas  ngiy  be^ng  L'laced  on 
P^.fjr'VN^n^e  oc,t\-  ^s  'a^^er  than  00  grades  a-^d  tir^ig 
extended  :iass 

2  cxtefiS'*e  Sopro't  Se'^ivss 

si.a  '^a-^age  --.•jot  and  ad  n.-  stra'  on  3u"edch  ^oi^n 
set^g  df"d  v,v.  da' i^C  j'dL^'^en*  'oii^wuP  evaiua- 
t  ons  iibfa'v  and  leif-^i'^g -^esoorces  anj  Sv.pe'vi5crv  ar'd 
Stat*  c}«?vefwr'^n'  services  ar^f  'eau  ""ed  jf'e'  ng 
"^anfcv^*r  'rai'"  ng  Most  cor^'^un^'y  i-Qiteges  have 
st'enqt^n  thtjse  .^n.tc^'s  and  af"*  capable  :jeveicC'ng 
jt^ef  services  as  "eeds  ^Ko-^e  i^cDa'er  t  T'-e  -xjd  'a'^  j* 
'^yo  ntensive  capX't  es  n  -^c*^"^  s.  'a'  'essccsti/,  'han 

/  ng  -jnd  CDe'd'ing  a  ^.oi^D't^fe'V,  "'ew  ar^d  seidfr 

ad*^  n  strat  cn  tc  ca"--*  cr  •"►'y.'  ^ic'  ^rs  ■'an  "'CJeoe 
de-!  S*  •■■i  Cen'O'    t*"  add  • -n    -3''po*vt='  t'd^.'-g 
i^es  StiDor*  ce'ion.rie"  w 'h  t?""cat'"e''C  nsij'"*o 
ana  '-Li^'a^f'  . *^ara\. te'.s!  5  Vu?s'  ::^n-ir^^-,:,  _'^i'»>5es 
a'p  s'***ed  /^tf  'i.jc''  persons 

3  ^•;auCtio'>  jf  Do2i  ca'i^n 

Taxpave'S  a-e  gr^^d^  ,  conwe'^^ed  atv^t  tne  c^^'e'^r  ..n 
J  se-"/  ces  agen^es  arid  c^g^ams  T^e  ^ncoo' j^na'ed 
gr  rt:h  jt  se'-v  ves  jnj  ^-Te  .vaster^' d^D' cat  c*  e'^:-'" 
fac'i'es    sta'finig  a' d  euu  '^2,   :)'-ge'-  90  o'^ 

1-0' :«J  and  ^"srr  tested  Ed'-cd''cn  and  ^ra<r\\n<:i  s 
pa"''.wtariy  vsjir^erao because  cf  'he  "j'at'vciv  nigh 
prcQ.rt<cn  3'  tJt  'ev^^n^es  bemg  en^noed  Ti^e  Cjn^ 
-"^nit,  CG-'ege  ""as  "^e  bas-c  aO'^  '^i5"'at'i,e  -^ec'^an  sn^ 


scecidli.tfd  fjc  It  ties  arid  iristrj^iiunai  bta"  tc  ocefjte  an 
MDTA  SkiUs  Cenvr  .vtth  a  '■nin."\,r''i  ot  add.'ional 
personr->ei  and  equip"^ent  On\^  an  exca'.s.on  'at^e'  man 
t*^e  ostdOiishn^ent  0*  stvv  ces  is  nets3ed  tc  KLdtioOate  a 
Sk'I-s  Ce^->ter  ct^^'at  on  n  ">ost  cases  T-^e  *tow  ot 
VDTA  'unds  'hfc^-gh  an  emsttfig  co"^nun.ty  college 
Stfiik-tufe  vvouid  '»;nd  to  fedwiCe  the  DdSS'biiity  ot 
dopiiLation  of  y".it,es 


4  Oppuctjnifes  rof  tntetiectoai  Growth 
The  cornmunirv  COlle<)<;  envircr  enj  A<th  iti  .vide 
variety  of  courses  proq''a'ns  and  cor-nr^unity  wents 
Tiakes  tt  easv  tor  the  Skills  Center  student  to  achreve  his 
prir-j'v  goa'  at  saleable  skills,  and  ccupie  this  oppor 
t^nav  wi'h  ^fogranis  to  develop  in*ene<.tJdi  growth  ^nd 
to  reduce  5onaiit\,  ci>itura'  or  i'nqu'itic  iyarr^an 
♦hrcKjgh  sov  a  interaction  with  a  diversity  of  other 
s'udents  In  soch  a  setting,  the  constant  st-n^uidttor  and 
efx'Ou  rage  men  t  to  explore,  inquire,  and  team  ab<x. 
T-ark-nd  is  oresent  These  opportun  ties  are  rarely 
prewt  n  a  Skills  Center  operated  independently  of  a 
COfnmur  ity  college 


5  Edocat'on  MobiiiCv 

An  I'noortant  *actor  in  preparing  *or  a  career  iS  the 
Jt-POrT^nity  *or  a  person  'o  modify  or  expand  his 
o*:-upationai  goals  vVhen  a  Ski, is  Center  'S  an  integral 
oar*  of  d  ronin^jHity  coiiege  .ts  pa'tic  "ants  '-^n^edi 
ately  have  xceis  to  the  entire  range  cf  educational  and 
Ldreer  team  ri;;  ooportjn.tics  of*p'(?d  in  that  institution 
Aith  a  Timirnum  0*  ad"^  nijtrative  obstac'es  in  conirs*\ 
a  separate  Skills  Cen'er  estabii^nr^nt  mi^st  bv  neces 
sitv  Put  certain  h'^.tations  on  tht  student  since  t  can 
o'te'  on'v  those  areas  of  fairung  and  education  for 
wh'Ch  it  IS  organized  and  staffed  and  tor  whicn 
eduipn-ient  and  facilities  are  available  Persons  atteno'ng 
an  mde-'endently  operated  SmUs  Center  often  r  nd 
transfer  to  d  col'ege  difficult  "''he  cumbersorr.e  n^gotta- 
tions  that  are  recuired  through  such  a  dw.al  adrrnnistra 
tive  process  are  generally  too  dennanding  for  the  t>pical 
St  lis  Center  enroliee  Mobtiitv  'S  enhanced  w^ien  the 
Sxiiis  Center  is  <»n  integral  cart  of  acommun  ty  college 

6  A  Dignif'- '  Setting 

For  I-*  «;od\ an taged  persons  to  feet  a  cart  ^t  the  total 
scn.iet^  thti'  tram  ng  must  be  Conducted  m  a  setting 
that  prcxiuves  a  feeling  of  self  respect-  and  pt-rsonal 
worth  A  S»ciits  Center  Operated  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
vornmunity  college  rnakes  it  possifaie  *of  Its  enroiiees  to 
become  a  part  of  the  mainstream  "i  the  college,  wth  the 
P'tviieges  and  respect  afforded  other  students  The 
enrollpes  m  rnanpower  training  must  have  ti  e  oppor 
Tjmty  to  participate  in  aH  of  the  college  servic  /tiether 
student  government  Support  sen.'ices  or  ieis^jre  activi 
ties  Disadvantaged  persons  espectaiiv,  want  no  part  of 
segregated  'tatn,rg  and  they  are  handicapped  ^nd  embar 
'assed  bv  any  x'^on  ur  procedu'*'  A*-  ch  fo'ces  them 

nto  vegr^^ted  and  'SOia  ed  C'.:;a'^s  A  c.jmn-ijn  'y 
fc.^  tn,,  r^n'nten;  reduces  the  c  iS'b'i  'y  of  con:  n^ed 
segf-igat  on  and  .sciat  on 


 i 


!I4S 


Delivery  Potential 


•p\orv»;0     VOTA  Of  ■J^d'^? 

j(  ...  ^  J     •  ,  >•<;  .\     -  •'^'^ 

•-j.'^i    .         •>.'»>        nor       ' -s3^  ►* 


..J-  y.^ '«  ^         '    '  3CV  9       r  to 

'^j'"c»>"-»'  *.    "  i  w         -  '  '^a.  i  ^"•'bo*      68%  ^* 
1        '"^  *  i    .\  *      -  •  -'3  -^J'::  ri^  a'  ^^f'  jbov"  jr-a 
j,.r-'^r       s»..^T.  r  ^dr  f  3 

'  •.    "    <-       v»5  "       -'^a^  v''^«i  sta'^ri'^'d  de\ 

*     '  >  ,5^'^   T.s*'-  •.  b  n  STJtt' SCO't*S  a-H  t^ljw 

,.  ••  L.^  *        sc:-  -0  vxi..'  .  J*  "V  ' eai  t*-  ?  nd' 

vj*  ^*  "  '•t^■!  a'  «k.-^'e  jt  95  -  .^s:  s'  3n*'Y  above 
•  -^  .  V     J'  t^f  Ae^a  -w^Dgere  %  bee 

-a*  J  >  J-i  '0  A't.a'^ws  *  •37 

'  a  S'^o  *.  s3e"*     "^t  vOi**^?  A> 1 1 "  •''a:  "^e 
''ave  .v      •  "^tr'  a    0  '"O 

.'JC.^"''  a  '  C':r  eas.  v  soiv-x3i  'c  'east  5.x 
:*  "-t?        ^•aV"^^'^*?        r>  ""a:  "^v  '^o^%  sect-  'O' 


3"- 


^       ^---a' s*  -  " J'    ""Jo*  '3*  c'^a-'*  "  '*^e  ccb'e'^s 
,     ^^^^^  J'-  .  3  '    y- j*^  an  .'i  ^      '""^  da'a  3 a**  "'aT've 

'    \     J  ^  3  •  '  s.^  ^  3'e::  'c  •'"t  o.ws' 


''^^  ^  '  _'    ^    "        ^'^  '  "  -  -'-i  del"'*  c  as  '•3^'"''  "•t;'^ 

'•*::'^-a'- * ,  ^»  , -je".'  :c  s---'^      --'s  "a  -  va'^      j  nor  "•^  •  '  a  "-y^ 

'  i,"^.  .      ^  rr         A r  - '*  jria'**"*     "a^-   ^."'-^  d>";^'*«s  '"'a'*'  cMe"a 
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V,  Manpower  Planning 

The  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  S\s:e^^ 
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.^t  the  Chirjrjo  MAPC  smc»^  js  th.,»  Criic*Ki.)  VDTA  Sv.i's 

P',  bit*.  S»'f\.l.t' Cdft^'f^  .J">{f.i'ri^  ^VUJG  E  0  po,j'„f"Si'> 
El  P.iv)  ContT'unt'v  Coiltijt'  |Te^d>),  3  f»^idt.vtiv  'WJ 

has  bet'o  co»isnief«rt  as  J  tdnjiddtf  *o'  th.»  '^  ''r ,  t  -ri  of  .t 
MOTA  SViliS  Center  tor  t^jr  a'vJ  Th,^  von.tru  jJi.-fi  »s 
fftlecjtfd  <o  th.<  toliowjfMj  pv'l»i  V  ^t.Ue^wnt  l>v  U0tv» 
Rio  Gfdndt;  MAPC 

AcijuJ^itf^i  ot  0  S«.'!*s  C»^ntc>  .b  o'  '^i'.  h'(J^6s^ 

drtujrt   An  OtVfv'tlfS^.jl  iV'ttf  AOiiiJ  I'fOVt'ly  3 

Dfime  5p(X^>0'^^l^      the  s-.fv        in  •.•■♦•:»tn(j 

vOr".es  tfo'ii  ani.CiLJ't'C)  luQ-sl^tton  ^Tf^^nx 
yi^minq  indicates  l^Jt  J  Sti'ls  C'*n(r"  ri>jid 
tv   'nv  e".j^rv''lv  iCLfrJtOd  -r,  corv.^ipi  'lon 
/.'th  tt>e  •>♦'.*>       Pi^,  Co'tf'.n',  Cc 
3tt'  '>  .(J*^  t>  iNN'l)''   t'f  in+'-^ffissittv"  nu. 

beer  '  *ied  \.l  "rr>..  f--oSl  i  ^pjf  T^r"'  obi'-viiv*- 
■s  'C'  ^.onv-i'idi''*  >*M  J  J^d  p'nj'rov.r  the 
a'M^  i>'  v-'v>i'es 

Cvf.n  d'JvvWna.jes  "  r»  b*-  "W"  e<I  bv  b  thf  MAPC 
rtod    thtf   cO'^-T.i.'VTv    ^o)'ei>'S   bv    d   '"J""  ["'•H'Vve 

JCt«v>:*S  Th"  MAPC  yfves  J<  .J  v.t"'f-r  in  ^hich 
OoS  nao;)Ov/er  nt»"ests  tf^e  .  o -i-^Limtv  ^on 
v«fge  Pfivjtc  and  pt;biic  »"id!  ^v.-'s  >if"iur  !e->^'fsht[i 
social  aqe'Ki^s  and  tMtn-ia  and  j.  at  ji  ms'ituSions 
•nav   oool    theif   resfX^'CtS  thfoi*.jh   ;hi<  fr*v*ijniyn 


P',,.ifjfMs  in  .(.oitiMijn.tv  (.oiie()»S  i'^JV  tftefefofe  be 
(fiuifovi'd  bv  ►)'^'viiJtf>i|  tho  c.'liti/'b  vmT'i  a  flow  ut 
^otipfer^enyve  tnjinJOvvef  ifUvJf 'njl'oo  Com'niinitv 
outre<»cti  bv  tbe  collet)-  of^han.  "d  bv  W>  an 
aTtti.atio"  Lrttevvise  n  a  MAPC  utiii.  es  lf>e  f»*^:>ore.»s  ot 
th,»  uxnrni.nitv  cotkiie  a  s.ijnifnant  gap  m  tn^ 
lively  of  rti.*is'Ov%er  faitiirMj  and  riio<.atitxi  im^rvt^ts  to 
i>>e  cunununnv  ^'^^  b»'  bftd-jed 

Bv  in't^j'atinq  ^o'*ifT.vin<tv  t-oi'fi^r  uko  MAPC  plans 
a  iitiikatie  Lt'twoen  :t  ^  .Vrnj-ul  ot  iN,-  !>>.Jt  and  national 
ijb*>f  .ii.KKt  ciKl  a  ' » »tor  s^'u'U'  o'  .nafvovve*'  $x»ppiv  - 
the  i-ommuiitv  luIMk'  -  btv-omes  a  reality  Comnuf^'W 
(.01  leges  interested  n  partiCiD.non  m  Mianpowe'  plan 
ning  activities  rnay  obtam  m'o'naiion  un  the  lotal 
MAPC  from  (fw  Jtxai  uMrces  of  the  stait.  employrcnt 
service 


A  loffr>.,f  Cuhrwr/  tMtner  from  S<.-ith«rn  Nevada  VVkhhjwtt 
Tra.ntnrj  Cent*>f  CUfk  County  Corrw^unitv  C-tVyirs^  wxkifyj  0*» 
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VI.  Skills  Centers  Operated  by 
Community  Colleges: 
Some  Examples 

Among  the  community  colleges  engaged  in  operdttng 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Tram 
ir^g  Act  of  1962.  a  number  have  emerged  as  comprehen- 
sive manpower  training  skills  centers  Earlier  m  this 
report,  brief  reference  was  made  to  the  organi/ational 
^proaches  followed  by  collpges  The  ensuing  revew  of 
selected  cases  illustrates  m  greater  detail  the  range  of 
Circumstances  underlying  community  college  entry  into 
MDTA  programs,  the  character  of  the  response  by  the 
colleges  and  their  expediences  m  operating  MDTA  Skills 
G,T»:ers*  Furthermore,  specific  obstacles  that  had  to  be 
overcome  m  these  selec;ed  cases  are  identified 


Portland  Community 
College  (Oregon) 


In  thp  stjmmw  of  1963  Porl.jnd  Communi;y  College 
was  Lontd\.ted  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  and 
asked  to  develop  grmip  projects  m  the  fields  of 
clerk -stenogrdt>he<  and  insurance  specialist.  These  group 
projects  were  funde<J  and  m  operation  by  September. 
1963  Early  iP  1964.  the  colit^ge  was  asked  to  develop 
Oregon  s  first  MDTA  multi  occupattonal  training  pro- 
ject. In  resDonding  Portland  Community  College  made  a 
tommitfTHni  to  develop  a  sen/ice  system  thit  would 
provide  training  tor  the  disadvantaged  ri>ferrals  of  all 
agencies  m  the  community  From  IhiS  beginning  in 
1963.  Portland  Community  Coflcge  has  served  as  the 
mam  d«*liv€ry  system  of  MDTA  training  services  m  the 
Portland  metropolitan  area. 

The  successful  development  of  MDTA  tra-ning  pro- 
grams at  Portland  Community  College  may  t?  traced  to 
a  number  of  faciors 

1.  The  community  collpge  movemen*  m  Oregon - 
a  recent  one  compared  to  some  other  states- 
has  a  legislative  mandate  to  provide  a  balance 
betw**n  lower  division  transfer  and  skill  train- 
ing programs  for  all  memb»»rs  of  the  commu- 
nity 

2.  The  rollcge.  because  it  was  a  relatively  new 
institution,  was  not  tied  down  to  a  traditional 
tr  .clor-onenled  philosophy,  but  wasablp  to 
t>?velop  and  or*>rale  a  two-year  institution  with 
a  sludmt  centered  phifosophy  and  purpose. 
amJ 

3  A  rather  large  investment  nf  public  funds  m 
Oregon  community  colleges  corresponded  with 
the  first  allfxations  of  MDTA  fund'  ir.  Oregon. 
The  staV  legislature  made  it  clear  that  whpr 
pwr  (xjssible.  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
thr*  provision  r*  manpower  drvtopment  ser 
vices  by  corfinu  mv  collt^. 


In  late  1964.  the  college  committed  itself  to  devel- 
oping the  capability  to  provide  services  to  disadvantaged 
persons  of  the  community  MDTA  bvrcame,  and  is  still, 
the  backbone  of  this  service.  The  coordinator  of  MDTA 
at  the  college  was  given  departnr>ent  chairman  status  The 
dear>s  and  instructional  department  chairmen  were  to 
cooperate  m  curriculum  and  program  development  and 
to  incorporate  manpow"r  group  skiH  projects  into  the 
ortgoing  programs  of  tho  college.  Despite  a  period  of 
erratic  MDTA  fundir>g  ar>d  increasir>g  demarxJs  placed 
upon  the  Portland  Community  College  resources,  the 
college,  rievertheless.  developed  a  team  of  support 
personnel,  teachers,  and  supervisors  specifically  qualified 
10  serve  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  trainees.  Soon  after 
the  initiation  of  the  program,  the  local  county  welfare 
agency  began  negotiating  for  these  services  for  their 
clients  Since  then,  welfare  chents-now  referred  to  as 
"buy-ins"-have  been  integrated  m  the  basic  education 
program  along  with  clients  from  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation 

During  the  early  growth  period  at  Portlar>d  Community 
College,  the  use  of  MDTA  funds  a.ded  the  development 
of  training  programs.  Such  training  programs  as  those*  fo' 
food  service  occupations,  dental  technicians,  and/ienial 
assistants  might  not  have  been  possible  if  MDTA  funds 
had  not  been  available.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Portland 
Community  College  budget  provided  a  cash  contn 
bution.  'n  addition  to  the  in  kind  matching,  through  the 
contribution  of  professic  tal  and  non-professiorwl  staff 
time  Plus  the  rental  of  nonpublic  space,  utilities  and 
maintenance  of  public  tacili  ties,  development  of  mstruc 
tional  materials,  and  support  services  that  aided  the 
development  of  a  basic  education  arH  skill  training 
capability  for  disadvantaged  clients. 


City  Colleges  of 
Chicago  (Illinois) 

In  November.  1970  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  began  a 
training  experiment  involving  i20  male  and  female 
unemployed  adults-mostly  Black  This  operation  was  a 
non-residentiat.  vocational,  academic.  GED  training,  and 
lob-placen>ent  program  conducted  m  a  lenovated  section 
of  the  Gen  -ral  Services  Administration  complex  located 
on  Chicago's  Southside. 

Although  this  new  facility -later  named  the  Chicago 
Skills  Center- followed  the  federal  agency's  guidelines 
for  planning  and  funding,  from  the  beginning  its 
operation  was  distinctly  different  from  other  metropoli 
tan  MDTA  training  centers.  The  key  difference  was  in 
the  management  and  program  monitoring  of  the  Center. 
Thiokol  Chemical  Corprxation-a  private  firm  heavily 
involved  in  other  federally  funded  training  programs- 
was  sel'xted  through  competitive  bidding  to  1)  design 
the  Center's  training  progrann.  2)  hire  and  tram  the 
staff.  3)  maintain  budgets  and  other  controls,  4) 
maintain  liaison  with  the  industrial  ?nd  commercial 
commun.»y  for  the  placement  of  tho  Center's  graduates, 
and  5)  operate  programs. 
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The  need  tor  such  a  tramingcenter  m  Chicaytj  hod  bec*n 
v-onsidered  earlier,  However,  it  did  not  9a»n  momentum 
within  the  City  unii)  late  m  1968,  after  several  months 
0  exploration  and  study  by  the  Public  Building  Com* 
mis$»on  of  Chicago  and  tbe  City  Colleges  of  ChiCdgo,  m 
cooperation  v,th  the  Mayc  's  Comnntee  for  Econom.c 
and  Cultural  Development,  .Vith  *he  r>eed  for  such  a 
center  documented,  these  agt-^cies  submitted  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  U  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  a  direct  grant  to  con- 
struct a  new  training  facility  m  the  Chicago  Redevelop- 
ment Area  as  part  of  Chicago's  mid-city  economic 
development  project    Later  m  the  same  ye^r,  these 
agenc.es  modified  the  original  request  and  made  applica- 
tion for  a  plarM^tng  grant  to  establish  a  permanent  skills 
center  The  request  was  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  m  December  1968,  and 
work  started  .mmediately.  under  the  coordination  and 
direction  of  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago,  to  bring  the 
concept  into  r«aJity, 


5  The  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  assigned  a  project 
manager  to  provide  guidance  and  liaison  between 
Thiokol  and  all  local  agencies  involved  with  the 
center,  and 

6  Renovations,  purchases,  installation  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  staff  hiring  proceeded  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  Thiokol  ar,o  the  project 
manager  of  City  Colleges  of  Chicago 

In  May,  1973,  <j  newly  constructed  facility  was 
opened,  Thirty-nme  programs  are  now  offered  by  thf 
Chicago  Skills  Center  Although  initially  City  Colleges  of 
Chicago  contracted  Thiokoi  Corporation  to  operate  the 
Center,  it  is  now  completely  operated  by  City  Colleges 
of  Chicago 

Community  College  of 
Denver  (Colorado) 


When  the  Community  College  of  Denver  opened  m 
September  1968,  the  manpower  section  of  the  Colorado 
State  Board  for  Comnninity  Colleges  and  Occupational 
Education  approached  the  college  administration  with 
program  needs.  The  college  was  committed  to  an 
open-door  admission  policy  and  had.  as  its  purpos*',  the 
meetiny  of  community  needs.  With  this  as  .ts  frame  of 
reference,  the  college  agreed  to  accept  the  request  of  the 
Manpower  Section,  Pilot  operations  began  at  the  college 
m  October.  1968  A  multi-occupationa'  program  was 
provided  as  an  integral  part  of  the  college. 


Job  place»n«nt  couf>j*lof  confemr^  with  «u<Jent.  Chicago  Skili 
Center.  City  CollegK  of  Chicago 


The  following  chronology  reviews  briefly  the  events 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Skills 
Center 

1   A  survey  was  conducted  to  aetermine  the  extent 
of  possible  community,  business,  and  government 
invotvemcnt  m  the  Skills  Center, 
2.  Based  in  part  on  the  above  survey  and  endorse- 
ments, temporarv  facilities  for  an  ,terim  center 
were  leased  and  funds  were  allocated  to  renovate 
and  equip  the  temporary  operafon. 
3  With  the  cooperation  of  t.ie  Illinois  State  Employ 
merit  Service,  and  the  D.vis.on  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  o»  the  IHinois  State  Board  of 
Vocational    Education   and   Rehabilitanon.  ^n 
MDTA  contact  was  developed 
4.  A  request  for  proposal  to  operate  the  facility  was 
issued  and  Thiokol  Corporation  was  selected  as 
the  contractor  to  staff  and  operate  the  temporary 
center. 


Drifting  student  «  work.  Denver  SkiH  Center.  Community 
Coilege  of  Denver 


MDTA  trainees  were  referred  to  an  orientation,  basic 
education  and  occupational  exploration  phase  which 
provided  counseling  and  an  asjessment  of  then  remedial 
needs  and  occupational  interests.  Once  these  needs  and 
interests  were  determined,  the  trainees  were  individually 
programmed  toward  specific  occupation  objectives,  se- 
lected from  some  fifty  occupational  offerings  of  the 
community  college.  If  training  ..i  the  chosen  occupation 
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was  fiot  available  or  oHereU,  the  progiam  affc  Jed  the 
option  of  referral  to  other  public  or  private  tramirig 
agenoes  so  that  training  requirements  could  be  satisfied 
immediately  In  either  instance,  the  trainee  was  placed  m 
occupational  courses  attended  by  the  regular  students, 
and  wa,  never  labeled  is  a  disadvantaged  MDTA  trainee 
His  deficiencies  m  educational  rivelopment  were  ad 
dressed  concurrently  with  occupational  training.  Reme- 
dial courses  were  directly  related  to  that  occupation  for 
which  the  enrollee  was  being  trair>ed 

This  concept  presented  some  difficulties  The  fo'emost 
task  of  the  project  was  the  irr.pierDentatiOD  of  a  program 
wjih  enough  flexibility  to  perm.t  the  acceptar.^e  of  a 
trainee  mlo  an  oo-going  occupatior^al  class  at  any  time 
Curriculum  had  to  be  adapted  to  provide  meanirxiful 
experiences  for  the  m,dquarter  enrollee,  student-(o 
student  tutoring  situations  had  to  be  implemented,  aod 
supporin/e  staff  development  workshops  had  to  be 
established.  These  were  some  of  the  innovations  that  had 
to  be  developed  to  accommodate  MDTA  trances 

Upon  meeting  the  basic  criteria  at  the  college,  an 
appficaiioo  for  designation  as  an  MDTA  Skills  Center 
was  Submitted  The  designation  was  received  m  1970 


Wdding  instructor  »nd  trainee  m  Combination  Welding  Proflram, 
Wilmington  Manpowtf  Skills  Center,  Delaware  Technical  and 
Community  College. 


Maricopa  County 
Community  College 
District  (Arizona) 


The  Maricopa  County  Skills  Center  was  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School 
District  in  1963  immediately  followir^  the  enactment  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1S62 
The  high  school  district  operated  the  program  directly  as 
an  auxiliary  of  thePhoemx  Union  High  School  Adminis 
trative  Office  until  the  summer  of  1968  In  July  of 
1968,  the  high  school  district  requested  the  Arizona 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  to  release  tt 
from  this  responsibility  because  of  a  change  in  policy 
concerning  the  administration  o*  post-high  school  educa- 
tional programs.  At  this  time,  the  State  Depd'tment  of 
Vocational  Education  requested  that  the  Maricopa 
County  Community  College  District  .issume  the  adm.nis- 
trative  respor^sjbility  for  the  operation  of  the  Skills 
Center  and  Jts  related  manpower  programs  in  the 
county  t;k;  Marict^oa  County  Community  College 
District  agreed. 

The  Maricopa  County  Community  College  District 
operated  most  of  the  skill  training  m  the  county  for  the 
various  manpower  programs  involving  the  disadvantaged, 
minorities,  the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed' 
citizens  of  the  community  The  three  largest  contracts 
have  been  with  the  State  DepartnDent  of  Vocational 
Educdtton  the  Anzona  State  Employment  Service  Work 
incentive  Program,  and  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program.  The  programs  are  90-pefcent  federally  funded, 
and  the  training  funds  come  from  the  US  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  through  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  The  allowances, 
or  stipends,  for  the  trainees  come  from  the  U  S 
Department  of  Labor  through  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Division  of  the  Employment  Security  Com 
mission. 

Advisory  committees  exist  m  most  of  the  skill 
training  areas  In  acJdition.  the  college  has  organized  an 
umbrella-type  advisory  committee  for  the  total  program. 
Fifteen  of  the  largest  community  onen red  organization . 
and  agencies  were  requested  to  designate  a  rep  resent  a*  jve 
to  serve  on  the  committee. 


Summary 


This  review  of  specific  experiences  of  community  and 
junior  colleges  presantly  operating  MDTA  Skills  Centers 
indicates  the  wide  vanatio'i  in  local  rsstnctive  and 
permissive  conditions  underlying  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  MDTA  Skills  Centers. 
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Vll  Job  Training  Clusters  and 
Supportive  Services 

The  training  of  fcfed  tn  MOTA  Skills  Centers  operated 
bv  communitv  (ollegw  vanes  from  college  to  college 
The  basjs  tor  traminq  pro<}ra"^  development  is  the 
character  of  the  demand  for  manpower  m  the  latwr 
markPt  served  by  the  college  Occupational  clusters  are 
stfuctjred  to  reflect  this  den^nd 


For  example,  the  Sa^  Aotonio  S'olls  Trpininq  Center, 
San  Antomo  Junior  College  District,  offers  the^oHowmq 
occupational  clusters,  among  other  proqrams 

CWica'  Cluster 

File  Clerk 

Clerk-Tvpist 

ClerV,  General  Office 

Stenographer 
Automobile  Mechanics  Cluster 

Service  Station  Attendant 

Service  Station  Mechanic 

Car- Car Center  Serviceman 
El*-(tncal  Appliance  Sen/ iceman  Clust.^r 

Air  Conditioninij  Mechanif 

^t>fri()cration  Mechanu 

Heavy  HouS^'hf^ld  Applfanc^s 

Small  Houst^hnld  Appliar^f ''S 

Bastc  Electrical  Systems 
AutofT,ob'i^  Body  Repair  Cluster 

B.«K  B(xJy  and  Wotjl 

B'Kfy  R^»Mnldan(J  Aliqnmtmt 

Sp*)!!;  M\<i  F»>nd*>rs 

Preparation  Washing,  Sandir^q.  Plu^wmg 
Painting.  Grinding,  and  Polishing 
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Occupational  clusters  at  Southt-rn  Nc-vada  Manpower 
Training  Center.  Clark  Cwnty  Community  College, 
consist  of 

Clerical  Cluster 

Oer^^-General  Office 

Clerk-Typist 

Bookk(\»t>ef 

Cleik  Steno 

Legal'Steno 

Medical  Tfar\scnb<*r 

Hotel-Restaurant  Cluster 
Set  up  A  Oish  up 
Pantry 

Cook's  Helper 
Bush<>y/gifl 
Waiter  Waitress 
Coffeegirl 

Food  Checker-Cashier 
Posting  Clerk 
Front'Oesk  Cashier 
Electrical  Mechanical  Cluster 
Installer-TV 
Electronics  Technician 
Field  Service  Technician 
^etn^h  Service  Technician 
Installer  Appliance 
Appliance  Repairman 
Refrigeration  Appliance  Repairman 

Automotive  Cluster 
Ligrit-Ltne  Mechanic 
Tune-uD  Specialist 
Brakeman 

Front  End  Alignment 

Other  occupational  clusters  offered  at  sk  ills  centers  m 
other  community  colleges  include 

-  Metal  Trades 

-  Health  Occupations 

-  Building  Maintenance 

-  Social  Service 

-  Child  Care 

-  Carpentry 

-  Heavy  Equipment 

-  Meat  Cutting 
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>n  addinon  lo  traimmj  m  specific  lOb  .kills,  d 
comprehen$»ve  array  of  suppoftive  services  afe  p^ovded 
to  ihe  enrollecs  The  foriowiog  servtces  offered  ov  the 
Wilmington  Manpower  Skills  Center.  Delaware  Technical 
and  Community  College,  are  typical  of  the  supportive 
ser\'ices  offered  by  community  college  training  centers 
.    -  BaMC  Edut.i»ion 

-  Communication  Skills 

-  Eripioynwnt  and  Educational  Counse^my, 
and  Testing 

-  Pe'aonai  Counseling 

-  A  Job  Development  and  Placement  Office 

-  Follow  up  of  Graduates  by  Job  Developer 

-  A  Pre-Vocational  and  Job  Orientation  Program 

-  A  Chitd  Care  Program  for  Trainees'  Children 

-  O'her  Supportive  Services  as  Needed 

3v  combining  oppor»unities  for  training  m  spec«fic 
lOb  skills  <*nd  a  wide  array  of  supportive  services  (as 
described  above)  w.th  the  possibility  ot  continuing  with 
further  education  and  training  m  other  programs  of  the 
community  college,  enroMees  o'e  provided  avenues  tor 
comprehensive  devoloi>ment,  thjs  increasing  the  hkeh- 
hood  of  pfnpioydbility  and  advancement  in  the  labor 
m.irket 


Student  »od  instructor  checking  oot  wrthmov«r  m  HMvy 
Equipment  Opef«tor/R«>tir  Progwn,  'Vitmington  Ma^yk/^ 
Skills  Center,  Del»Mari  T«chnic«l  »nd  Community  Coikge 
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VIII.  Summary 

The  following  findings  can  be  summan^ed  from  the 
AACJC  study  of  MOTA  programs  m  com-nuniiv  col 
leges 

1  The  philosophy  and  operating  practices  of  commu 
nity  and  junior  colleges  tend  to  be  consistent  with 
the  intent  and  purpose*  of  the  Manpower  Develop 
ment  and  Tratnjrg  Act  of  1962, 

2  A  targe  rv  rrtbef  ot  commjntty  and  junior  colleges 
havo  been  c:»ratir>g  MDT/k  programs  but  there  are 
ooiy  a  few  officially  dettgnated  MOTA  Skills 
Centers, 

3  Advantages  offered  by  community  and  junior 
college  paritcipaiion  tn  MDTA  programs  include 
the  ava«lab»li?v  of  comprehensive  trainir>g  aod 
education  programs  under  a  sir>g!e  administrative 
structure,  extensive  support  services,  economies 
achtev<»d  through  the  reductton  of  duplication  o* 
training  and  education  efforts,  easy  access  for 
enrollees  to  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth 
beyond  the  scope  of  MDTA  activities  opportu 
nities  for  lateral  and  vertical  educational  mobility 
fo*  MDTA  enrollees,  and  the  provision  of  training 
ooportunities  for  disadvanta^xJ  persons  ir  o  digni- 
fied social  environment 

4  Community  and  junior  college  organizational 
approaches  to  the  operation  of  MDTA  range  from 
off  campus  operations  to  the  incorporation  of 
MDTA  programs  as  an  integral  pait  of  the  college 
envirofiment, 

5  Of  the  services  necessary  for  successful  of  .ration  of 
MDTA  programs,  a  high  percentage  of  the  colleges 
su  -cyeo  showed  strer>gth  m  most  services  with  the 
exceptions  being  in  job  development  or  lOb  engi 
neeri'^i  activities  and  m  job  coaching  activates 

6  Among  the  problems  experienced  by  community 
and  junior  colleges  m  operating  programs  under 
MDTA  inadequate  funding  and  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding salaries  for  instructors  between  grant  periods 
were  frequently  CMCo, 

7  Program  guides  and  administrative  procedures  pre 
scribed  by  MDTA  rules  and  regui<»tions  created 
operational  aifficuhies  for  some  community  and 
junior  colleges 

B  To  insure  inclusion  m  local  manpower  plarning 
activities,  a  number  of  co>nmunity  and  junior 
Colleges  participate  m  the  activities  of  the  Man 
Dowcr  Area  Planning  Councils  -  the  local  exten 
$ion:  of  the  Cooperative  Area  Mafipower  Planning 
System,  and 

9  A  la^je  number  of  community  and  junior  colleges, 
almost  40  percent  either  N^ere  ut^aware  that  they 


could  apply  for  institutional  participation  m  MDTA 
activities  or  were  uncertain  regardirtg  the  proce* 
dural  prerequisites  for  such  involvement 

On  the  basis  oi  this  study,  the  project  staff  prepared 
recommendations  w^^ch  are  somman/ed  below  The 
primary  recommendation  is  that  com<nunity  colleges 
presently  not  participating  m  MDTA  programs  explore 
the  feasibility  ot  v»rv»ng  as  centers  tor  mar^power 
training 

The  additior^ai  recommendations  are  as  follows 

1  That  colleges  currently  offe'mg  MDTA  programs 
but  not  officially  designated  as  MDTA  Skills 
Centers  initiate  discussions  with  the  MDTA  agen- 
cies to  acquire  such  a  destgnatton, 

2  That  community  colleges,  either  independently  or 
through  state  con,munHY  college  agencies,  work 
with  the  state  MDTA  agencies  -  the  state  employ 
ment  service  and  the  state  education  agency  ->  to 
develop  state  procedures  in  their  respective  states 
to  facilitate  greater  utili?ation  of  community  co'- 
lege  resources  m  conducting  MDTA  programs, 

3  Th^t  community  colleges  improve  their  intorma 
tion  b^  for  plannir>g  purposes  by  afftliat«r>g  with 
local  manpower  planning  councils. 

4  That  federal  agerKies,  particularly  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  involved  m 
manpower  development  and  training.  exar'.»ir>e  the 
applicability  of  their  training  rules  and  regulations 
to  commufiity  colleges, 

5  That  federal  agencies  responsible  for  manpov»^r 
development  and  training  (Departnfwit  of  Health, 
Education  and  WelVe  and  Departn^ent  of  Labor) 
explore  ways  of  providing  continuity  of  funding  for 
manpower  development  and  training  programs,  and 

6  That  efforts  be  continued  to  improve  the  channels 
of  communications  between  Federal  and  State 
agerKies  and  the  ommunity  and  junior  colleges  to 
max.mi/e  the  utilization  of  community  and  junio. 
colleges  as  a  resource  in  manpower  trainir>g  efforts 


Oerical  Skills  students  work  in  sudioviMat  tatxKttory  at 
MilKrtukee  ArM  Techr      College  (W<icon»nl. 
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[Additioiml  iiifoimution  for  the  rooord:] 

Mt)MKKK\  l*KNlNSl  I..i  Coi.LEr.K. 

MonUrvy,  Coli/.,  Svptanbcr  18, 1974, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Pkkkins, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Hay  burn  Ilowte  Offlce 
HniUHno,  W  aHhtiuftoUy  l).C. 

Dkar  Co>GHi:«8MAN  PBKKiNs:  Oil  Au^tist  13.  1074,  testimony  rogardinK  iu*\v 
Vocationai  Kducation  legislation  was  j;iven  to  tlu*  Uonse  Kdueatlon  and  I^ibor 
ConnnitJee  by  tlie  A.VCJC  Conimi.s.si«n  on  Government  Affairs.  At  tliat  time  a 
sinnnmry  was  offered  to  tlie  ConunittiH.'  wliich  explained,  most  .succinctly,  that 
which  is  believed  to  be  |)roiK»r  by  our  Hoard,  in  the  interest  of  improving  the 
V.K.A.  of  IIKW  and  amended  in  UKW.  Now  is  indeed  the  time  to  improve  ocupa- 
tlonal  e<Uieatlon  desijnied  to  improve  the  upward  riohility  of  the  iH>or.  un- 
sKilled  adalt,  as  well  as  the  traditional  community  oolIeRe  student. 

We  trust  that  the  Connnittee  shall  find  favor  with  the  enclosed  summary  of 
rtconuuendations.  and  that  vtiices  .such  as  ours  shall  l>e  heanl  in  brinj^injr  about 
the  necessary  improvements  for  National  Occupational  Kducation. 
Sincer.  ly  yours, 

Mrs.  LiLVAN  Eli>red, 
Prcxidcnt,  Monterey  Peninsula  College  Hoard  of  Truntecs. 

Kndosure. 

New  Vocational  Education 

BY 

AACJC  CoMNfissioN  ON  Governmental  Affairs 

1.  The  level  of  fundinfr  for  iwstsecondary  <K-upational  education  programs 
should  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  40%  to  60%  of  total  funds. 

2,  We  believe  it  is  time  to  consider  new  delivery  system  alternatives  for  the 
distribution  of  vocational  education  funds  to  all  state  institutions  which  will 
Im»  more  eciui table  and  appropriate.  Although  we  are  not  ready  at  the  present 
lime  to  reoonunend  one  system,  we  will  offer  several  i>ossibIe  alternatives 
which  may  help  the  Committee  revamp  the  present  sy.stem. 

a.  New  vocational  emphasis  should  be  built  into*  the  legislation  to  encourage 
the  nnidinj^  of  programs  for  early  retirees  and  older  cit'zens  who  are  disad- 
vantaged, sneh  as  the  mid-career  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  whose 
j<tb  skills  are  obsolete. 

4.  There  is  nee^  for  greater  focus  on  training  for  occupations  of  the  futtire, 
rather  than  the  past.  Newer  occupational  area.s— human  services,  health^related, 
should  be  built  into  vocational  education  planning  to  |)ermit  adaptation  to  future 
needs  in  a  ranidly  changing  society.  At  the  pre.sent  time  more  than  70%  of  the 
w  irk  force  is  in  the  service  industries— health,  hospitality,  data  processing,  etc. 
However,  this  may  change  and  programs  should  he  readv  to  change  as  occuna- 
tional  patterns  change. 

n.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  rigorous  state  plan  review  in  the  U  S 
Office  of  Education  to  ensure  that  Federal  priorities  are  indeed  implemented  in  tiie 
stares.  The  Community  College  Unit  .should  be  given  the  authority  to  review  and 
comment  on,  or  possibly  even  to  recommended  rejection  of,  state  plans  ^or  nost- 
s<K-ondary  occupational  education. 

0.  To  create  greater  flexibility  and  freedom  of  o|)eration  for  state  planner?,  we 
recommend  the  combination  of  certain  of  the  current  categories  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act : 

A.  Combine  funding  for  Part  C  ritesearch  and  Training).  Part  P  (Exemplarv 
Programs  and  Projects)  and  Part  I  (Curriculum  Development).  aU  of  which  are 
related  to  improvement  and  innovation  of  vocational  education  The  categorv 
could  be  identified  as  "Improvement  of  Vocational  Kducation".  In  order  to  en- 
courage national  and  regi...ml  iniprovement.s.  the  r^O^r  set-aside  to  the  Conunis- 
sioner  should  be  retained.  Of  that  part,  half  should  be  devoted  to  post.seconda rv 
e<lucation.  and  administered  by  the  Communitv  College  T'nit  of  the 
I  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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B.  Combine  funding  for  Part  G  (Cooperative  Vocational  Education)  and  I  art 
H  (Work-Studv),  both  of  which  are  closeiy  related  in  activity.  This  category 
couid  be  identified  as  "Work  Ex|>erience".  Funds  shouid  be  distributed  e<iuitabiy 
between  secondary  and  postsecondary  students.  .  . 

C  The  setnsides  for  vocationai  education  proRrnms  for  the  disadvantaced  and 
handicapi»ea  ^Uuuld  be  combined  to  aiiow  greater  flexibiiity  at  a  combined  run- 

*"*7  "v?e  rewmmend  that  the  Congress  take  a  iook  at  >tate  vocationai  agency  staff 
comiwsition  to  make  sure  that  a  proportionate  number  of  jhtsous  empioyeti  by 
these  agencies  have  professlonai  experience  and  exi»ertlse  in  iK)stsecondary  occu- 
patlonai  education.  If  it  is  determined  tiiat  these  agencies  wiii  retain  soie  au- 
thority over  Federai  vocationai  education  in  the  .'Jtates.  it  is  e^^sentlal  that  they 
liecome  more  rei^wnsive  to  needs  and  problems  at  this  ievel.  Specificaiiy.  we  be- 
lieve that  persons  with  community  coiiege  experience  are  needed  in  the  state 
agencies* 

8  We  urge  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  that  jwstsecondary  occu- 
jmtionni  e<iu-ation  institutions  and  community  coiieges  are  adequately  and  mean- 
ingfuiiy  represents!  on  State  Advisory  Councils. 

0.  We  recommend  that  Congress  consider  estabiishing  I-ocai  Advisory  Councils 
to  augment  the  responsibilities  of  State  and  National  Councils. 

10  Because  we  l)elleve  that  too  much  Federai  v<x»ationai  education  money  goes 
for  administration  in  some  states,  we  recommend  that  Congress  establish  an 
upi)er  limit  on  the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant  that  can  be  spent  for  state 
administration.  ,        ^     *     #    j«  j, 

We  would  further  comment  that  AACJC  believes  that  full  funding  and  imple- 
mentation of  Title  X.  Parts  A  aod  B,  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  10i2  (I  X. 
1)2-3181  would  facilitate  and  strengthen  many  prorislons  of  the  \ocationai  Edu- 
cation Act. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


WEDNESDAY,  AtJGtJST  28,  1874 

House  of  Representatives, 

GeNEBAI.  SonCOMMlTTEE  ON  EdDCATION, 

o''  TUF  CoMsirTEE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Seattle,  Wasfungtoru 

T'lc  subcommittee  mo  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  204 
of  tile  Food  Circus  Contei-,  305  Harrison  Street,  Hon.  Lloyd  Meeds 

'''Si^flS:^:^:^:i!^-^s  Meeds  (acting  chairman),  Quie,  and 

"  \lli!1^resent :  John  Jcnninirs,  subcommittee  counsel ;  Martin  La  Vor, 
luiuorit V  U'ST'slativ  ^  associate ;  Toni  Painter,  stafT  a^istant 

Mr  Mm>s.  The,  General  Education  Subcommitte  of  the  full  Com- 
mit    on  Education  and  Labor  ^vill  be  in  for  the  f^^^ 
ther  testimony  on  H.R.  14454,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Vocational  Edu.a- 

^^t'^^e  oS?  I  woSid  like  to  thank  my  colleagues,  Congre^-an  .^1 
Quie  of  Minnesota  and  the  soon  to  arrive  Conpre^man  Gus  Ha^^  kin^ 
of  California  for  takini;  time  Trom  busy  schedules  to  be  v,  ith  us 
todav  in  our  further  stucfy  on  vocational  education  acro^  the  Natiorh 


rSr;\n:;\o  AVilshlS  ^^^^  ^"'^'^  ^^^^•'"""y 

under  tCe  Vocational  K.iucation  Act  of  1963  and  tlj^,  Vof^^t"^"?'  J^^X 
oat  on  Act  Amendments  of  190,8.  The,  amendments  of 
I  mifrht  .sav  Conp.es.smar.  Quio,  mys.;lf,  Chn^^^'^^n  Vvvkms  t^dUv^ 
SteiL'er  of  Wisconsin  were  probably  the  major  Pr"P'f .  ^"^"'/f^-^^l" 
to  me  to  l)e  landnmik  legislation  in  vocational  education.  It  has  made 
possible  vocational  education  for  millions  of  people  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  l)oen  available. 

In  the  4  vears  following  the  enactment  of  the  1968  amendments, 
vocational  education  enrol hni'iits  increased  from  alwut  (i/o  milMon 
to  almo.st  10  million  student.s.  Federal  funding  for  vocational  educa- 
lion  doubled  within  those  4  yeai-s  and  State  and  local  funding  more 
than  doubled.  .     ,      ,    ,   .  . 

The  succesr.  of  the  1968  amendments  has  been  truly  impressive.  Yet. 
I  think,  no  one  would  dispute  that  there  are  ptill  unmet  needs  in  voca- 
tional education.  The  unemployment  i-ate  of  youth  is  today  triple 
the  national  average  unemployment  rate.  Vocational  education  courses 
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in  schools  throiiphont  thi-  entire  countn*  have  lonp  waitirifr  lists  of 
students  anxious  to  learn  ^kills  but  ^^ho  are  unalile  to  enroll  in  voca- 
tional education  prop^ms. 

Part  of  the  answer  in  nieetinjr  these  unmet  needs  undoubtedly  rests 
with  increasinjr  Federal  support  for  vocational  education.  But  an- 
other part  of  the  answer  must  be  in  efforts  by  the  Conjrress  to  recast 
the  Federal  administraticn  and  Feileral  requirements  under  the  act 
so  that  State  and  local  poveniments  are  encourajrod  to  make  even 
greater  commitments  to  vocational  e<lucation.  and  to  make  this  com- 
mitment in  a  manner  so  that  as  many  people  in  the  oountrj-  as  pos- 
sible  who  need  and  want  vocational  e!iucation  will  have  reacly  access 
lotrainingand  retraining. 

We  are  here  today  to  listen  to  the  experiences  of  state  and  local 
officials  in  Washington  State,  as  well  as  several  ••consumers."  individ- 
uals who  are  being  trained  or  retrained  through  vocational  education 
programs  in  this  State. 

In  my  opinion— and  I  think  in  the  oninion  of  most  people  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  vocational  eviucation  programs  throughout 
the  United  States— we  have  one  of  the  finest  vocational  education 
programs  in  the  entire  fifty  States.  We  are  hert»  to  discuss  those  suc- 
cesses, But  we  are  also  here  to  hear  your  problems  and  get  vour  advice 
on  how  we  can  best  solve,  not  only  your  problems,  but  problems  you 
visualize  in  yo<^ational  eviucation  aiid  how  we  can  recast  legislation 
to  achieve  this  result. 

I  have  been  very  proud  of  vocational  education  in  Washinirton  State. 
Al  Quie  has  heanl  me  talk  about  it  now  for  probablv  6  or  8  years  and 
1  am  delighted  that  he  had  this  opportunity  to  get  liere  and'join  with 
me  in  these  hearings- 

I  would  like  to  call  now  upon  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Mr 
Quie. 

Mi;.  QxriT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  pleastire  to  be  iiere  in  the  .<tate  of  Washington.  It  is  my  feel- 
injr  we  can  learn  a  lot  more  on  what  is  happening  if  we  get  away  from 
Washington.  D.C..  and  sret  everything  put  together  in  a  blended  pack- 
age. Having  Ix^n  in  Xorth  Carolina.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  I  have 
noted  from  the  three  previous  hearings  that  there  is  a  vast  difTert?nce 
between  those  three  States,  and  I  e.xpect  from  Washington  as  well 

I  do  expert  to  liear  5onie  £roo<l  things  about  vocational  edtication  in 
the  .^tate  of  Washinjrton.  The  State  of  Washinfrton  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  and  actually  the  architect  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Lloyd  really  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  we  worked  together  on 
the  16  amendments. 

I  want  to  >ay  you  have  an  outsir.ndinir  Congressman  in  Llovd  Meeds 
He  h  as  worked  hard:  he  is  knowledgeable  and  can  be  depended  upon 
for  the  kind  of  assis^an^  e  we  need  in  writing  legislation  so  it  will  effec- 
tively provide  the  kind  of  irainiuir  that  younir  people  need. 

It  is  our  belief  t!iat  everylxKly  who  irocs  throuirh  formal  edtication 
should  end  with  a  skill  to  irrt  irainful  emplovment.  That  is  really  our 
iroaL  We  re<-o£ni'ze  the  State?  are  <roinir  to  have  ro  put  in  more  n»onev 
than  the  Federal  Government  does.  This  is  noted  in  the  ratio  i>etweeh 
the  Slate  and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
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I  am  pleased  to  Ihj  hero,  Lloyd,  in  your  crcat  Stat^.  I  recall  when  1 
was  in  the  State  lepslatiire  we  got  some  information  from  Jie  Mate  ot 
Washiucton  on  which  to  base  some  of  our  ideas  in  Minnesota,  not  only 
in  vocational  education  but  also  for  handicapped  children.  I  know  we 
are  coinc  to  bear  from  those  people,  as  well. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  I  compliment  you  on  your  trcmenHous 
Congressman  Ix-fore  we  start  .    ,     ,      ,  ■  j  j 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Al,  for  those  kind  words. 

It  is  unseasonably  warm  in  AVasbington  State,  and  any  one  of  you 
who  would  like  to  take  your  coatsoff,  please  join  me. 

Joining  us  now  from  the  sunny  southland  of  California  is  our  col- 
league, Gus  Hawkins.  .  ,       ,     •      „  j 

Gus.  by  way  of  background,  we  have  just  opened  our  bearings  and, 
if  you  liave  nnytliing  you  would  like  to  say,  we  would  l)e  delighted  to 

hear  from  you.  ^  ,    ,  ^ 

Mr  Hawkins.  Not  at  this  point.  I  am  sorry  to  be  late. 
Mr.  Mkeils.  There  is  a  wise  man.  He  walks  in  and  is  going  to  survey 
the  scene  l)ef ore  he  speaks.  T^   t?—  i 

Our  first  witness  is  Hrucc  Brennnn,  who  is  representing  Ur.  l-rank 
llnuiillet.  the  Sunei  iiitendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Bruce  is  the  head 
of  the  Division  of  Vociitionnl  and  Adult  Education  in  the  Supeniiten- 
deut  s  office.  He  is  a  prson  long  interested  and  involved  in  vocational 

ediication.  .        ,  t  •*        Uo,  o 

Bruce,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  again,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
great  help  to  have  you  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  F.  BRENHAN,  ASSISTAJJT  STJI-ERIII- 
TENDENT  FOR  VOCATIONAl-TECHNICAl  AND  ADUIT  EDUCA- 
TION, STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Bkknnan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairiuaii,  and  dis'=n- 
cuished  members  of  the  committee.  .  .         ^  , ,  t 

Tliose  of  us  in  Washingto  i  - '  have  labored  m  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education  long  have  bi  roud  of  the  contribution  that;  our 
Congressman,  Lloyd  .Meods.  has  made  to  the  fie  d  of  vocational 
education.  We  are  proud  of  his  intense  interest  and  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  Federal  legislation  as  they  relate  to  the  held  of 
vocational  education.  ,    ,     ^  j„„u«i,»i* 

1  would  like  to  on  behalf  of  the  common  school  system  and  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Dr.  I^rouillet.  ex- 
press our  nei-sonal  appreciation  to  Congressman  Meeds. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  we  in  Washington  well  recognize  an 
excellent  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
li  is  a  program  on  which  we  have  visited  on  numerous  occasions  and 
we  feel  that  every  time  we  have  been  there  we  have  gained  greativ  and 
our  programs  here  have  knefited  from  the  experience  of  the  btate 
of  Minnesota  on  a  number  of  occasions.  You  have  a  number  of  very 
oiit.standinc  vocational  programs  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  1 
think  you  should  l)e  ju-stly  proud  of  the  kind  of  activities  that  are  car- 
ried out  in  those  programs. 
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I  would  like  to  ajjain,  if  I  may,  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  make 
some  general  comments  about  vocational  education  and  make  a  few 
references  to  the  materials  we  have  prepared  for  vou.  One  is  a  general 
overall  statement  of  content  that  relates  to  a  little  bit  about  what  we 
ate  doing  m  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Washington  at  the 
present  time,  a  little  bit  about  tlie  .state  of  the  art.  and  some  display 
materials  for  your  information. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  that  vocational  education 
IS  ahve  and  well  and  continues  to  be  that  way  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. We  feel,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  unusually  alive  and  well  as  a 
result  of  some  recent  changes  that  have  occurred  in  as  remote  a  place 
as  Olympia  and  as  remote  a  place  as  the  State  superintendent's  office 
in  the  State  agency. 

We  have  had,  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Brouillt  as  State  su- 
perintendent, a  major  change  in  the  organizational  pattern  of  the 
^^^''^^^  office.  That  major  change,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  change 
that  Dr.  Brouillet  made  upon  assuming  the  suT)erintendency,  was  to 
leestabliP^  vocational  education  in  the  State  age)  cy  as  a  division  and 
reestablisi)  it  to  divisional  status. 

That  has,  f>')viously,  some  very  strong  implications.  It  does,  indeed, 
put  vocational  education  at  the  policy  decisionmaking  level  within 
the  State  agency,  so  that  the  programs  of  vocational  education  have, 
indeed,  an  opportunity  to  interrelate  on  an  equal  basis  with  and 
un-oughout  all  of  the  programs  of  education  in  the  State  as  that  agency 
deals  with  those  programs. 

Having  divisional  status  for  vocational  education  has  allowed  us  to 
do  some  other  things  in  the  State  agency  as  well.  It  has  allowed  us  to 
pull  some  of  the  allied  kinds  of  educational  activities  together  within 
that  division. 

At  the  present  time  the  title  of  that  division  is  "Vocational-Techni- 
cal and  Aduli  Education  Services."  I  would  like  to  say  that  is  not  quite 
descrrptiye ;  it  does  not  really  set  forth  all  of  the  things  that  are  con- 
tained within  that  division.  It  obviously  contains  vocational-technical 
and  adult  education.  It  also,  of  course,  has  pulled  together  the  thrust 
of  career  education  that  is  currently  active  m  our  State,  and  we  have 
also  pulled  into  that  division  the  activities  of  industrial  arts,  particu- 
larly as  your  1972  amendments  indicated  the  possibility  and  potential 
for  certain  kinds  of  industrial  arts  programs  to  review  vocational 
approval. 

We  have  done  some  of  those  kinds  of  things,  made  some  of  those 
kinds  of  changes  within  the  State  agency,  and  those  changes  have 
been  made  within  the  framework  of  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  field 
of  vocational  education. 

Dr.  Brouillet,  in  a  statewide  election  campaign  for  the  State  super- 
mtendency,  did  find  within  the  population  of  this  State  a  very  strong, 
strong  feeling  of  support  for  vocational  education  and  a  strong  urge 
and  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  population  of  this  State  that 
vocational  education  was  an  area  of  educational  emphasis  that  needed 
an  increased  emphasis  and  support  ami  he  had  been  very  strong  in  sup- 
port of  that  interest  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  constituency. 

I  would  like  to  rofor.  if  I  may.  l)rieHy  to  a  couple  of  the  appendices 
we  have  provided  for  your  information. 
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First  of  all,  appendix  A  does  contain  a  kind  oi  statistical  picture, 
hopefully  a  programmatic  picture  of  the  kinds  oi  things  that  are  oc- 
curring m  the  State  of  Washington  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 
.Vs  we  sat  and  analyzed  this  information  and  took  a  look  at  it,  it  does 
reflect  planning  information  that  was  received  in  our  State  office  from 
222  different  school  districts  in  the  State.  In  order  to  set  that  in  some 
kind  of  program  framework  for  you,  I  might  inform  the  conunittee 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are^SlS  school  districts  in  the  State  of 
Washington;  248  of  those  school  districts  are  now  operating  aoproved 
vocational  programs.  This  is  a  fig^ire  that  is  up  substantially  from 
where  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  1969,  as  an  example,  we  were  at  201  school  districts  in  the  State 
that  were  operating  approved  vocational  programs.  In  1973,  there  were 
227.  As  I  indicated  to  you,  at  the  present  count  it  is  248  school  districts 
throughout  the  State  who  arc  operating  vocational  \  .-ograms. 

We  have,  of  course,  in  this  State  still  a  number  of  non-high-school 
districts  that  are  small,  remote  school  districts  in  which  substantial 
opportunity  to  operate  programs  of  vocational  educatiori  is  not  yet 
available,  but  we  are  indeed  working  on  those  kinds  of  things. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  couple  of  things  that  this  document  has 
said  to  us.  It  has  really  shown  us  the  impact  of  your  activities  both 
in  the  11^6-"^  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  1968  amendments.  It 
has  sliown  the  impact  of  that  major  legislative  activity  that  your  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  has  enacted.  The  impact  of  the  1963  act  we 
see  most  strongly  reflected  in  the  increased  levels  of  the  programs  de- 
veloped. In  trying  to  summarize  some  of  this,  the  impact  or  the  1968 
amendments,  we  viewed  the  impact  of  that  haying  to  do  with  tlie  ex- 
tension oi  vocational  education  services  to  certain  kinds  of  individuals 
with  speci.-"  needs. 

I  may  at  that  point  comment  on  special  needs  of  the  individuals  in 
our  society  whom  vocational  education  had,  prior  to  that  time,  not 
been  adequately  serving. 

I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  appendix  B.  Appendix  B  sets  forth  a 
synopsis  of  all  of  the  programs  and  special  projects  that  were  funded 
under  several  different  special  categories  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  or  amendments  of  1968.  In  this  synopsis  it  sets  forth  a  specific 
description  of  each  of  the  projects  that  were  funded  in  the  State,  the 
type  of  activities  which  were  carried  out  by  that  special  funding  in  the 
categories  of  cooperative  projects,  in  the  categories  of  disadvantaged 
projects,  handicapped  projects,  exemplar}*  projects,  and  so  forth. 

[Appendix  B  is  retained  in  subcommittee  files.] 

We  provided  those  for  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  you 
w^ill  have  an  opportunity  to  see  just  exactly  and  specifically  the  kinds 
of  things  that  have  occurred  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  in  the 
common  school  system  as  a  result  of  the  funding  that  has  been  made 
available  in  those  particular  categories  that  deal  with  special  projects. 
That  information  is  contained  for  your  u?e  in  appendix  B. 

I  would  also  like,  if  I  could,  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  growth  that 
ha.s  occurred  in  the  State  i*!  the  field  of  vocational  education,  I  men- 
tioned the  increase  in  the  number  of  school  districts  that  are  operating 
and  conduc'mg  programs  of  vocational  education;  in  1069  we  had 
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108,000  vocational  iiistructoi-s.  In  1973,  we  are  over  103,000  vocc'iona' 
instructors  in  the  State. 

In  1969  we  had,  in  the  common  school  system,  approximately  20 
certihed  vocational  directoi-s  employed  by  local  districts.  In  1973,  we 
are  well  over  60,  and  we  anticipate  to  l)e  over  70  certificated  vocationn^ 
directors  employed  during  this  coining  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  one  other  thing  that  came  out  of  on  • 
analysis  of  planning  information  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  drastic 
mcrease  of  interdistrict  cooperative  activities.  Where  development  o^' 
expensive  vocational  programs  is  not  always  a  feasible  thing  in  a 
small,  relatively  poorly  financed  district,  when  several  school  districts 
are  given  an  opportunity  and  some  incentive  to  join  together  in  a 
neifihborhood  district  coo{)erative  basis,  we  see  substantially  enliance<i 
opportunities  for  programs  of  vocational  education  to  come  into 
operation. 

A  special  thrust  of  the  superintendent  s  oflice  in  this  past  year  and 
for  this  coming  year  is  the  earmarking  of  certain  funds  that  come 
from  part  B  m  the  Federal  vocational  funding  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
velopment of  skill  centers.  We  have  finished  a  1-year  statewide  fund- 
ino^  of  21  different  feasibility  studies  throughout  the  entire  State  of 
Washington,  studying  the  feasibility  of  the  development  of  interdis- 
trict skill  centers  for  secondary  students  who  are  not  now  being 
afforded  ample  opportunity  to  receive  vocational  education  program 
instruction. 

We  are  looking  forward  now  to  the  second  year  of  beginning  some 
initial  planning  of  some  of  those  feasibility  studies  that  showefl  the 
greatest  promise.  In  this  second  year  of  funding,  we  are  also  antici- 
pating pickin/i:  up  some  additional  feasi])ility  studies  in  those  areas 
which  we  were  not  able  to  adequately  fund  last  year  and,  at  the  same 
time,  fund  some  extensive  studies  of  the  infonnation  that  has  been 
gathered  in  this  area  of  skill  centers. 

We  have  developed  a  great  level  of  enthusiasm  throughout  the  State 
in  terms  of  local  school  districts  and  the  populations  that  they  serve 
on  the  subject  of  skill  centei^s  and  we  anticipate  that  a  future  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  the  provisions  of  vocational  education  op- 
portunities throw  \  those  kind  of  interdistrict  cooperative  relation- 
ships will  take  ph.ce. 

The  State  of  Washington  currently  has  some  examples  of  skill  cen- 
ter operations  that  are  exemplary.  The  committee  at  some  time  may  l)e 
interested  in  some  additional  information  about  that.  We  have  not 
gone  into  a  great  deal  of  detail  in  some  of  those  areas. 

T  would  like  to.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  kind  of  blend  in  a  little  bit 
of  a  prejudice  at  this  point.  This  has  to  do  with  the  close  working  re- 
lationship that  exists  I  etwcon  the  conunon  school  vocational  educa- 
tion program  and  labor  and  management  in  this  State.  We  insist  upon 
a  heavy  involvement  of  advire  and  counsel  from  the  users  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  vocational  education  programs,  namely,  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

We  do  have  a  very  close  working  relationship,  one  which  we  feel  is 
enhanced  and  which  we  attempt  to  enhance  at  every  opportunity. 

T  think,  in  terms  of  discussing  it  with  people  in  the  field  of  labor 
Pud  management,  in  terms  of  the  opportunity  I  have  this  morning  to 
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make  soino  general  kinds  of  suggestions  to  the  coniniittec  in  terms  of 
the  content  of  your  legislation  and  potentials  for  some  change  within 
that  legislation,  I  would  like  to  urge  the  conmiittee  to  consider  giving 
an  increased  and  enhanced  opportunity  for  involvement  in  vocational 
education  programs  to  the  interest  of  labor  and  management  insofar 
as  legislative  mandate  is  conccmed. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about  at  this  point 
and  nuiylHi  ask  you  a  question.  You  know,  in  the  Federal  legislation 
wo  detail  very  specifically  the  kinds  of  interests  that  you  wish  to  have 
repi-esented  in  our  State  and  national  advisory  councils.  You  set  forth 
the  characteristics  of  the  types  of  people,  yet  we  really  don't  do  that 
for  the  State  hoixnh  That  is  one  quick  example. 

I  think  that  it  is  possible  for  us,  as  we  deal  with  this  subject  of 
enhancing  the  involvement  level  of  laboi  and  management  in  our 
vocational  and  educational  activities,  it  is  important  when  we  get  to 
the  place  of  suggesting  various  interests  that  ought  to  be  represented 
in  advisor>'^  committees,  as  an  example,  that  opportunity  be  given  to 
organizations  that  are,  indeed,  representative  of  those  interests  to 
have  an  opportunity  ^or  input,  for  recommendation  of  individuals 
whom  they  feel  would  make  appropriate  representatives  of  their  in- 
terests* I  simply  add  those  in  taking  advantage  of  this  kind  of  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  a  couple  of  those  thin^  with  you. 

I  would  like  now,  if  I  may,  to  refer  to  appendix  C  that  has  been 
included  in  our  information  presented  to  the  coiamittee.  This  very 
briefly  sets  forth  for  the  committee  what  the  picture  is  as  far  as 
fundin«^  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  don't 
think  there  is  probably  one  single  aspect  of  this  business  of  pro^^iding 
vocational  educational  services  that  is  any  greater  of  an  influencing 
factor  than,  of  course,  the  funding  mechanisms  and  the  manners  in 
which  moneys  are  made  available  to  local  school  districts  and  the 
sources  of  those  moneys,  those  funds,  and,  of  course,  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  those  moneys. 

In  kind  of  general  terms,  of  course.  Congressman  Quie  did  indi- 
cate we  are  a  very  high  match  State.  The  State  of  Washington  is, 
indeed,  matching  Federal  funding  at  a  higher  than  the  notional  aver- 
age level.  Federal  funds,  however,  in  our  State  at  the  presei?t  time 
the  common  school  system  are  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures that  occur  in  the  name  of  vocational  education  in  common 
school  districts.  The  remaining  approximately  90  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing that  accrues  to  a  local  scnool  district  to  enaole  them  to  operate 
vocational  education  is  split  approximately  onv*-third  to  two-thirds. 
It  is  approximately  two  thirds  State  money,  Staters  weighted-atten- 
dance support,  and  it  is  approximately  one-third  local  effort.  Local 
effort  comes  from  sources  that  include  the  much  maligned  local  school 
district  excess  levy  which  is  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult  source 
of  support  as  we  continue  to  sec  school  districts  suffering  repeated 
levy  losses.  We  have  a  school  district  in  Congressman  Meed's  home 
congressional  district  that  suffered  six  successive  special  levy  losses 
and  that  speaks  very  straigly  to  that  one-third  of  the  90  percent  and 
the  availability  of  that  resource  for  the  school  districts  to  conduct 
an  adequate,  meaningful  program  of  vocational  education.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  accomplish. 
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I  would  simplv  like  to  indicate  to  you  that  the  State  legislature 
in  the  State  of  Washington  has  been  most  supporti/e  in  the  held 
of  vocational  education.  Their  provision  of  weighted  support  is  prob- 
ably the  single  most  important  and  significant  factor  in  terms  of  the 
operation  of  a  vocational  education  proffram  in  a  local  school  district. 

I  have  provided  this  information  andf  it  is  pretty  much  a  summary 
type  of  info.  If  you  have  questions  or  interests  that  go  beyond  the 
detail  that  is  contained  there  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  of 
those  inquiries.  .       ^  , . 

I  would  like  if  I  may,  then,  quickly  to  go  on.  Without  taking  as 
much  time  as  I  would  like  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  bounce  along 
on  a  couple  of  other  quick  thinks. 

No.  1,  we  are  very  supportive  of  the  efforts  of  Lowell  Burkett  and 
the  American  Vocational  Education  Association  in  the  kinds  of  thin^ 
they  are  beginning  to  deal  with  as  they  write  and  promulgate  and 
work  with  draft  legislative  proposals  dealing  with  vocational  educa- 
tion. We  find  very,  very  minor  areas  within  this  draft  about  which 
we  have  any  major  concerns,  but  we  are  indeed  supportive  of  the 
efforts  of  that  association  and  particularly  of  course,  of  the  leadership 
that  is  provided  by  fiOweli  and  his  activities  in  working  with 
Congress.  t  j  j 

Prior  to  this  opportunity  to  present  this  information  to  you,  I  did 
call  together  a  group  local  administrative  personnel  from  local 
school  districts  throughout  the  State  and  thi-ew  some  questions  at 
them.  I  said,  quickly,  in  summary  kinds  of  statements,  what  are  your 
major  concerns  with  the  existing  legislation,  what  kind  of  cautions 
would  you  like  to  present  to  the  committee  in  terms  of  those  concerns. 
Quicly  and  rapidly,  maybe  I  could  run  through  a  few  of  these  with 
you  to  kind  of  give  you  a  little  feel  of  what  the  field  is  reacting  to, 
what  kind  of  attitudes  exist  in  the  field. 

The  field  is  very,  very  supportive  of  the  concept  that  separate 
legislation  continue  to  be  maintained  and  identified  in  the  name  of 
vocational  education.  There  has  been  nnich  concern  expressed  on  the 
part  of  local  people  that,  as  an  example,  there  was  a  trend  that  many 
bejran  to  see  in  the  1972  activity  that  had  vocational  education  in- 
cluded in  higher  education  legislation,  and  a  concern  was  expressed 
about  that,  a  concern  that  we  are  very  supportive  of  maintaining 
vocational  education  as  separate  legislative  authority  and  not  having 
it  contained  within  higher  education,  as  an  example,  in  ESEA  either. 

One  of  the  other  concerns  that  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  to 
the  committee,  and  one  in  which  we  have  some  concern  and  reserya- 
tion  about  the  work  the  association  has  done  to  date  has  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  leadership  development.  What  appears  to  be  in  legisla- 
tion, what  appears  to  be  in  this  draft  in  the  minds  of  local  adminis- 
trative people,  is  an  overinvolvement  of  higher  education  in  those 
kinds  of  activities. 

I  don't  mean  our  comments  to  be  negative  in  terms  of  activities  of 
hiirher  education  or  in  terms  of  our  support  for  the  system  of  higher 
education.  That  is  not  the  purpose.  But  we  do  want  to  offer  for  the 
committee's  consideration  the  concept  within  this  area  of  leadership 
development,  it  is  probably  one  of  our  most  critical  local  problems. 
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that  is,  securing  adequately  experienced  and  developed  administrative 
personnel,  for  example.  Within  this  area,  we  don't  feel  the  local  dis- 
trict level  has  been  given  the  opportunity  yet  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
kinds  of  leadership  development  for  which  they  have  the  potential  to 
deal 

As  an  ex&T.ple,  let  me  quickly  run  you  through  a  man  coming  out 
of  the  trader  and  industries  who  generally  is  going  to  come  to  us  as 
an  instructor  in  a  vocational  education  program.  He  comes  to  us  with 
a  requirement  that  we  impose  that  he  has  adequate  work  experience. 
As  an  example,  if  it  is  an  apprenticeable  occupation,  he  must  have 
served  an  apprenticeship.  There  is  4  years  of  his  activity.  He  must 
have  workea  3  to  7  years  as  a  journeyman.  He  comes  to  work  with 
us  as  a  vocational  instructor  and  we  begin  to  give  him  inservice  kinds 
of  teacher  training  activities  and  development,  work  with  him.  But 
that  individual  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  participate  in  some  of  the 
kinds  of  leadership  development  programs  that  are  mandated  in  some 
of  these  kinds  of  legislative  proposals  that  deal  with  people  who  only 
have  a  master's  degree  going  in  or  who  must  have  a  master's  degree 
to  go  into  the  kind  of  program  that  can  be  supported  with  this  leader- 
ship development  resource. 

I  offer  for  your  consideration  the  resource  that  is  available  in  local 
school  districts  for  certain  kinds  of  leadership  development  activities 
that  we  feel  could  assist  in  working  in  positive  fashion  toward  some 
of  our  most  critical  stAffing  problems. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  subject  of  definitions.  My  experience 
in  the  local  level  has  been  such  that  we  have  tried  to  work  with  your 
definition  of  disadvantaged  and  the  DOL  definition  of  disadvantaged, 
and  we  have  tried  to  make  some  kind  of  coordinated  sense  out  of  some 
of  those  differences  in  terms  of  operation  of  local  programs. 

We  have  had  some  substantial  difficulty  in  the  past  because  an  indi- 
vidual who  meets  a  definition  in  one  sense  of  the  word  "disadvan- 
taged" is  still  in  a  program  that  is  being  dually  supported  and  we 
have  some  difficulties  with  some  of  those  kinds  of  definitions. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  subject  be  given  some  considera- 
tion so  that  closer  correlation  could  be  drawn  between  those  kinds  of 
definitional  contents. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  status  of  work-study  at  the  present  time 
because  some  ox  the  requirements  that  are  related  to  income  factors 
are  in  considerable  need  of  updating. 

Another  one  of  the  major  concerns  related  to  our  office  in  meeting 
with  local  administrative  people  has  to  do  with  funding  patterns,  ob- 
viously. This  is  kind  of  the  juice  that  makes  the  cart  run.  Local  people 
find  themselves  being  asked  to  develop  programs  of  career  educa- 
tion, as  an  example,  where  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  working  in 
the  development  of  industrial  arts  programs.  We  have  had  these  addi- 
tions added  on  to  the  vocational  educatio  i  responsibility  without  ap- 
propriate kinds  of  categorical  aid  being  attached  to  them.  So  the  local 
man's  question  to  us  in  the  State  office  as  we  work  with  him  and  say: 
"We  need  to  develop  these  kinds  of  programs,"  he  says :  "OK,  do  you 
want  me  to  take  the  vocational  funding  away  from  the  other  program 
and  put  it  over  hero  to  do  this?"  when  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us 
the  regular  vo^^ational  program  is  still  in  need  of  adequate  funding. 
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Certainly  you  will  hear  these  kinds  of  fuiulinp:  comments  from 
State  agency  people  particularly,  so  I  won't  discuss  tliat  any  longer. 

I  would  like  to  quickly  boinicc  along  to  two  or  thive  other  com- 
ments for  you  and  then  sunimarizo  om-  presentation. 

We  arc  concerned  and  pleased  about  the  plannin^r  activity  that  was 
mandated  in  your  1968  amendments.  We  are  concerned  that  that 
process  be  st!vn<rtlu  ned  more  from  a  compliance  basi*  than  it  appears 
to  be  now.  It  simply  is  a  kind  of  a  compliance  operation  and  we  would 
like  it  to  be  more  adequately  representative  of  real  planning  ratner 
than  simply  an  attempt  to  be  in  compliance  with  certain  kinds  of 
requirements. 

We  are  meeting  regularly  and  attempting  to  do  what  we  can  at 
the  local  and  State  level  to  coordinate  some  of  the  kinds  of  activities 
that  are  carried  out  or  were  carried  out  under  ilDTA  and  7iow  CETA 
with  vocational  education  activities.  That  gets  to  be  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult process  when  it  appears  to  a  local  administrator,  for  example, 
that  the  Federal  process  is  mandating  the  same  kind  of  things  through 
two  different  approaches.  We  are  concerned  about  coordinating  mech- 
anisms in  which  these  various  activities  can  be  coordinated. 

We  understand  that  the  national  level  has  considerable  concern 
about  that  as  well,  so  I  will  not  belabor  that. 

We  are  also  considerably  concerned  at  the  local  level,  as  we  talk 
about  this  activity  of  coordinating  different  kinds  of  legislative  au- 
thority, there  is  much  concern  in  the  common  school  system  about  your 
title  X  of  02-318  in  the  area  of  occupational  education,  whether  or 
not  the  Conirress  really  intended  that  to  be  a  "double  dip"  for  the 
portion  of  higher  education  that  is  related  to  vocational  education 
type  of  activities  or  wbecher  you  had  something  else  in  mind  there. 

I  would  like  to  sunmi arize  by  mentioning  briefly  to  this  committee, 
in  following  up  on  extensive  testimony  that  was  presented  to  you 
when  you  had  a  henrinfir  here  in  Seattle  on  the  1068  amendments,  that 
testimony  had  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  sole-acfency  reouirement 
that  is  contained  within  the  Federal  act,  the  difficulty  at  that  time 
that  the  State  of  Washington  was  having  with  that  requirement. 

As  time  has  irone  on,  as  problems  have  been  created  and  recreated, 
and  in  some  instances  solved,  we  have  seen  some  opportunities  for 
chanire  here  in  the  State  of  Washinirton.  At  the  present  time,  the  in- 
terlocal affreenients  are  in  existence  between  the  coordinating  council, 
which  in  oi.r  State  is  designated  as  the  sole  agency.  The  interlocal 
agreement  that  is  siirned  between  that  agency  and  the  respective  edu- 
cational ao^enries.  SPI  and  the  college  system,  that  interlocal  has 
been  materially  altered  this  year  and  we  view  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  that  dO(Munent  as  positive  and  they  are  goimr  to  £rive 
irreater  opportunity  for  better  coordinative  activities  within  those 
agencies. 

In  terms  of  general  summarv  on  the  subject  of  sole  agencies,  we 
are  indeed  comfortable  with  the  Inmniage  that  deals  with  that  subiect 
in  the  AVA  draft.  We  M  that  does  not  jeopardize  the  kinds  of 
chamres  v;e  have  lieen  in  the  process  of  developing  in  the  State  at  the 
present  time  and  during  the  past  year. 
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We  would  be  coiuvrned  if,  iiuleod,  the  lun<i:ua^e  that  dealt  with  the 
sole-agency  aiUhority  had  the  potential  or  appeared  to  have  the 
potential  to  jeopardize  some  of  th(^  alterations  that  we  have  been 
accomplishing;  in  this  past  year.  Thoy  cio  not  appear  to  contain  that 
jeopardy  at  the  present  time. 

1  would  simply  like  to  snmniarize  by  saying  to  you  that  I  think 
you  sense,  as  wc-  do,  a  substantial  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  our  country  toward  the  business  of  vocational  education  and 
the  attitude  of  students  toward  it.  1  would  like  to  caution  you,  on  that 
point  of  optimism,  which  would  be  a  gi-eat  place  to  end,  except  thpt 
I  received  a  notice  in  the  mail  the  other  day  that  indicates  to  me 
that  we  still  have  a  little  wny  to  go  in  this  business  of  cori-ecting  the 
ima<?e  and  attitude  on  the  subject  of  vocational  education.  I  thought 
we  had  come  even  further  than  this. 

You  may  be  like  owe  house  with  teenaged  drivers,  so  you  are  looking 
at  insurance  rates  all  the  time.  You  look  for  every  way  there  is  to  get, 
hopefully,  some  kind  of  reduction.  This  is  a  good-student  discount 
application  from  a  major  insurance  company.  It  says  that  under  the 
category  of  eligibility  requirements  the  student  must  be  taking  aca- 
demic courses.  We  still  have  a  little  way  to  go. 

I  really  appreciate  your  kind  attention. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Bruce,  for  excellent  testimony. 


A  and  B,  will  be  entered  mto  the  lecord  after  your  testimony  here. 
Without  objection,  it  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brennan  and  related  appendices 
are  as  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Bruce  F.  Brennan,  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 

Mr.  Chairman  nnd  distinguished  Committee  memhers.  on  hohnlf  of  Dr.  Prank 
B.  Bronillot.  Woshington  State's  Superintendent  of  Pulillc  Instruction,  we  wish 
to  extend  our  appreciation  to  you  for  conducting  this  hearing  on  Vocational 
Education  Legislation  in  our  State. 

This  special  recognition  for  vocational  e  liicatlon  in  Washlnijton  is  particularly 
appropriate  when  viewed  wit  hi  a  the  context  of  the  personal  efforts  Pr.  BroulIIet 
has  put  forth  In  hehalf  of  this  important  aspect  of  education.  One  of  the  fir.«;t 
major  change**  he  effected  wpor  assuming  his  olRce  was  a  major  organizational 
change  regarding  vocational  education.  This  change  restorcnl  vocational  educa- 
tion to  divisional  status  within  the  State  Agency.  This  change  .spoke  loudly  and 
clearly  to  his  intentions  to  make  vocational  education  one  of  the  major  priority 
thrusts  of  his  administration. 

Dr.,  Broulllet  lias  continued  to  einpliasize  t\m  need  in  his  management  of  the 
agency  :  and  his  staff  is  regularly  reminde<l  of  the  agency's  priorities  as  vocational 
education  is  repeatedly  given  high  recognition. 

Vocational  education  today  in  the  common  schools  of  Washington  State  Is  a 
growing  ?.m\  developing  program.  It  is  working  to  extend  Its  opportunities  to 
more  and  more  students — all  iK»rsoiis  in  need  of  it-'  services  in  the  communities 
of  the  State. 

Attache<l  to  this  .statement,  as  Api)endix  A.  \^  *•  Vocational  Education  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  Washington  State  19fiO-lJ)7a"  This  study  displays  historical 
data  showing  trends  in  the  recent  past  and  an  analysis  of  planning  information 
dealing  with  the  period  up  to  1078.  IMaiuiing  information  from  222  .school  districis 
throughout  the  State  was  utilized  in  this  document. 


Unless  tliere  is  ohjecti 
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Thoiv  has  ovon  heavy  t'liiphasis  In  the  preparation  ot  this  information  on  input 
from  the  local  district  levt-l.  Our  nsency  is  strongly  cominitted  to  the  coi  "cpt 
that  local  effort  is  vital  and  the  role  of  tlu»  State  should  he  to  provide  assistance 
and  sup|K>rt  -not  to  be  involved  in  the  direct  operation  of  educational  projrraihs 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  llHxJ  shows  sul>stan(ial  effects  throughout 
this  information,  mainly  in  more  districtis  offering  more  programs  to  more 
students.  The  VxU-atitMml  Amendments  of  liXJS  also  show  major  impact,  particu- 
larly in  devi-lojJn;?  and  enhancing  the  planning  process  and  also  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  special  services  to  target  groups  whoM*  special  needs  had  not  been 
recognized  previtmsly  nor  ade<iuately  met. 

The  planning  information  summarized  in  Appendix  A  also  clearly  indicates 
certain  trend.s  in  vocational  education  in  Washington  State.  Included  among 
these  is  a  major  trend  toward  Interdistrict  Cooperation.  This  trend  is  of  sutti- 
cient  importance  and  interest  to  both  tlie  State  Superintendent  and  the  State 
Hoard  of  Education  that  certain  earmarking  of  Federal  Vocational  Funds  for 
this  purpose  has  l)een  accomplished  for  the  just-completed  1073- 1  *  school  year 
and  for  the  new  1974-70  fiscal  year.  A  major  el'^^i'e'U  of  this  trend  will  result  in 
expansion  of  the 'common  schools'  vocational  effort  tlirough  secondary  skills- 
centers  growth. 

Otlier  trends  surfacing  through  analysis  .if  this  infornmtion  include  an  interest 
in  and  need  for  development  of  career  education  activities  and  also  certain  needs 
for  diveisification  of  vocational  programming  in  order  to  he  more  responsive  to 
needs  in  smaller  school  districts. 

Earlier  mention  was  made  of  the  extension  of  additional  vocational  education 
services  to  certain  target  groups.  Included  with  this  statement,  and  labeled 
Appendix  B.  is  ''The  Synopsis  of  1972-73  Conmion  Schotd  Federal  Vocational 
Trojccts  in  Washington  State  Funded  \'nder  T.L.  9(V-57G/'  This  synopsis  sets 
forth  ueseriptions  of  projects  funded  in  Cooperative.  Exemplary.  Horne  ar  1  Fam- 
ily  Life.  Handicapi)ed  and  Disadvantaged  categories.  The  Committee  will  find 
in  this  infornmtion  the  si)eciftc  activities!  that  have  occur^v-d  in  local  school 
districts  as  a  result  of  P.L.  90-570  funding  and  as  a  result  of  the  directloii.s  that 
you  indicated  were  in;  porta  at  in  the  1908  Amendments. 

Not  readily  visible  in  these  appendices,  hut  extremely  important  to  the  program 
of  vocational  education  in  this  Stale,  is  thf  close  working  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  common  schools  vocational  urograms  and  organized  labor  and  man- 
agement. Working  with  well  over  a  thousand  different  local  labor-management 
advisory-  groups  has  enabled  the  comiiiOn  school  system  to  develop  and  conduct 
realistic  programs  closely  related  to  Uie  needs  of  today's  industrial  society  and 
the  multiple  and  coniplex  needs  of  to('ay*s  student. 

The  efforts  of  labor  and  mana<;ement  througli  this  process  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  we  would  like  to  muke  a  si)ecial  recommendation  to  this  Committee 
on  this  point.  Our  sugire.stion  Is  that  vocational  legislati<m  should  be  altertd  so 
as  to  enhance  this  rel'.non^hip  and  strengthen  the  tie  that  nuist  be  as  viable  as 
possible  between  vocational  education  and  industry.  Wo  would  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  th_  Comnn*^tee  in  more  detail  on  this  point  if  you  so  desire. 

Washington  State's  r.^iri*».ature  has  been  supportive  of  vocational  education 
and  has  continued  to  work  in  a  i>ositive  fashion  to  provide  financial  resources. 
State-level  money  is  the  nmjor  support  source  accruing  to  vocational  programs 
operated  in  the  common  schools.  These  furding  patterns  are  displayed  in 
Appendix  C.  This  information  should  be  viewed  in  total  over  the  three-year  span 
shown  because  of  the  impact  that  impoundment  activities  have  had  on  certain 
years. 

In  general,  the  federal  funding  is  nmtched  at  higher-than-the-national-average 
in  Wa^^hington  State.  Federal  funds  are  less  than  ten  per  rent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures. The  remaining  ninety  per  cent  is  nmde  up  of  approximately  two^thirds 
State  and  <me-third  local  effort.  The  use  of  federal  dollars  in  common  school 
programs  is  directed  primarily  toward  supi)ort  of  developmental  activities  :  while 
State  and  local  resources  speak  to  maintenance  and  operation  support  as  well  as 
capital  outlay. 

The  weighted-enrollment^support  factor  in  Washington's  apportionment 
fornuila  is  the  single  most  important  factor  in  providing  the  services  of  vocational 
education  in  local  districts. 

On  the  subject  of  new  federal  legislative  considerations,  we  would  like  to 
indicate  our  support  for  the  efforts  of  Lowell  Hurkett  and  the  American  Voca- 
tional As.sociation  and  to  further  indicate  general  agreement  with  the  major 
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thiast  of  his  Association's  currtnt  draft  of  Legislative  Proposals  for  Vocational 
Education. 

In  preparation  of  a  brief  list  of  statements  that  will  include  our  principle  con* 
cerns  on  current  and  proposed  vocftional  legislation,  our  aRency  met  with  a 
representative  group  of  local  administrative  personnel  and  as  a  result  of  those 
discuKHi<ms  we  would  like  to  present  to  the  rommittei*.  in  summary  form,  nine  of 
these  items  as  expressed  by  those  individuals  who  are  closest  to  the  action. 

1.  Vocational  legislation  should  be  a  sei-arately  eripressed  subject  by  the  Con- 
gress and  not  become  an  incvorporated  ix)rtion  of  either  RSEA  or  Higher  Educa- 
cation  legislation.  Concern  \7as  expressed  about  the  inclusion  of  Vocational 
Amendments  in  P.L.  92-318  in  1072, 

2.  The  need  for  more  realistic  and  more  effective  Leadership  Development  is 
critical.  The  overdependence  up^n  the  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the 
sole  providers  of  this  service  causes  major  concern  to  the  local  practitioner, 

3.  A  strong  need  exists  to  update  and  clarify  definitions  and  criteria,  partic- 
ularly as  they  apply  to  Disadvantaged,  Handicapped  and  Work  Study. 

4.  A  contemporary  problem  of  local  program  i)ersonnel  has  to  do  with  the  ac- 
qui.'iition  of  scarce  traininj^  materials  (welding  rods,  for  example).  We  recognize 
that  this  is  not  a  subject  you  are  likely  to  deal  with  in  legislation  but  may  well  be 
one  that  you.  a.s  individuals,  may  assist  with  in  communicating  the  need  for  some 
pre^prioritization  in  this  area. 

5.  Local  concern  is  very  strong  as  we  continue  to  see  vocational  education 
reKponsihilities  expanded  without  concurrent  categorical  aid  being  provided.  A 
recent  example  is  the  inclusion  of  some  Industrial  Arts  programs  in  vocational 
education  without  categorical  funding  for  this  purpose,  We  are  concerned  that  a 
dilution  of  sup|)ort  levels  for  regular  vocational  programs  not  occur  as  a  result 
of  these  changes.  Local  districts  are  saying,  "We  will  be  glad  to  implement  these 
changes  but  without  specific  aid,  how  do  we  accomplish  this  without  lessening  our 
effort  in  regular  programs?". 

Closely  related  is  the  all  too  common  situation  where  one-time  federal  funding 
on  projects  results  in  the  development  and  provision  of  a  needed  service  and  a 
subsequent  curtailment  when  funding  Is  withdrawn. 

il  The  Committee  has  heard  many  expressions  of  concern  about  the  process 
of  planning  vocational  r.ctlvlties.  Additional  direction  appears  to  be  needed  in 
order  to  redirect  what  Is  now  essentially  a  compliance  process  to  what  should  be 
a  more  eftectlve  and  meaningful  planning  procedure. 

7.  Ix)Cftl  vocational  administrators  are  presented  with  more  and  more  complexi- 
ties in  their  communities  as  they  attempt  to  coordinate  the  various  services 
being  presented  to  their  constituency.  Actions  of  Congress  in  MDTA  and  CETA 
are  continuing  to  create  problems  of  coordination  for  local  vocational  personnel. 

8.  Actions  of  Congress  In  passing  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972 — 
P.L.  92-318 — are  also  cau.sing  some  concern  regarding  your  Intent  and  how  the 
provisions  of  Title  X  Occupational  Education  In  the  post-secondary  system  is  to 
relate  to  vocational  programming  In  .ommon  schools.  If,  Indeed,  this  was  in- 
tended as  addltitmal  funding  for  this  type  of  educational  activity  at  post- 
secondary  In.stitutlon.s  was  the  Intent  to  restrict  those  systems'  participation  in 
P.L.  fK)-r)7«  funding  or  was  it  Intended,  as  some  local  people  question,  as  a 
"aou!>le  dip"? 

9.  Concern  over  State  I^evel  Administration  continues  to  be  evident  in  our 
State  although  optimism  is  being  expressed  as  a  re.^^nlt  of  recent  administrative 
<'hnnges  that  have  \teen  achieved.  These  changes  have  occurred  within  the  Inter- 
local agreement  currently  In  effect  between  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Occu- 
pational Education  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  re- 
lationship of  ccmstitutional  authority  and  current  State  Statutes  In  Washington 
♦o  the  sole-agency  (S>tate  Hoard  for  Vocational  Education)  requirement  of  P.L. 
90-^570  and  prece<llng  Federal  Vocational  legislation  was  presented  to  your  Com- 
mittee in  hearings  held  here  In  Seattle  on  the  1968  Amendments  by  Congressman 
Mike  McCortnlck. 

Those  concerns  have  not  been  altered  by  any  Interim  changes  and  as  recently 
as  this  pa^t  year  a  .'^tudy  team  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  declared  the 
Washington  situation  to  be  unique  among  the  States. 

The  main  consideration  we  wish  to  express  today  on  this  subject  is  that  the 
procre^s  we  have  nuide  in  clarifying  the  respective  roles  of  the  several  agencies 
involved  in  vocational  education  not  he  jeopardized  by  restrictive  changes  In  the 
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federal  re<iu  I  foments.  The  drafts  of  proposed  chanires  wo  have  seen  to  date  do 
not  appear  *jo  create  any  major  dUDculty  in  this  regard. 

\\\  have  lHH»n  ini*on raged  by  pn»Kre&5  t!mt  has  occurred  administratively  thi>j 
iwst  year  to  .m»1vo  problems  Current  language  in  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
Hation  uraft  appears  to  !h»  supiwrtive  of  the  ty\)eii  of  changes  that  are  now  being 
implemented. 

Much,  of  uMrse,  remains  to  b*-  accompli.»i!ied  to  brine  vocational  education  to 
the  level  of  an-eptamv  \\ithin  tlie  total  tnlucational  enterprise  that  it  deserve'^ 
The  foresight  and  perception  displayed  !>y  the  Federal  Congre.ss  in  passage  of  the 
initial  v<Ka  )nal  legislation  ami  Us  succeeding  restatements  is  the  single  mast 
important  cause  for  the  currr nt  role  this  program  enjoys.  The  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee  i>:  vital  to  the  future  of  this  important  educational  service. 

Onr  agency  is  anxious  to  t»e  of  whatever  a. assistance  your  Committee  may  con- 
sider appropriate  in  this  regard.  Tliis  opportunity  is  certainly  appreciated. 


A  PlCXrRE  OF  VOOATIONAI.  KOfCVTlON  IN  TlIK  COMMON  S(  HOOI-S  (K-12>  oF 

Washinoton  State  1906-78 


This  study  is  based  on  the  presentation  of  historical  data  to  show  the  trends 
in  th<»  immediate  past  in  vocational  education  in  the  State  since  i960.  It  carries 
through  ttie  present  to  the  immediate  future  (the  future  being  the  next  five 
years,  197ri-7S.  for  which  the  late.»it  vocational  education  plans  of  the  school 
districts  are  available).  T!ie  plans  of  222  districts  were  utilized. 

The  plans  !ia\e  been  formally  signe<l  by  the  President  of  the  School  Board  of 
eaclj  district.  It  is  very  clear  from  reading  the  plans  that  the  author  of  a  plan 
in  most  cases  \\a<  \H*i*n  the  .^uiierintendent.  business  manager,  curriculum  director, 
vocational  director,  school  principal  and/or  a  ViX'ational  teacher. 

\Vith  all  the  variations  in  ttie  plan.^,  many  commonalities  were  evident. 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments jf  1968  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  vocational  education  in  Washington 
State. 

This  study  is  divided  into  two  time  periods:  1960-72;  1973-78. 

Tlie  first  perio<l  (1966-72)  is  history.  The  effects  of  the  Act  of  1963  are 
clearly  visible — more  districts  offering  vocational  education  through  more  voca- 
tional education  programs  to  more  student.s. 

The  siH»ond  j^eriod  n97.V78)  is  tlie  future.  The  Vocational  .\mendments  of 
1968  required  all  school  districts  to  prepare  a  five-year  plan  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  update  it  annually. 

The  trends  in  vocational  e<lucation  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  five-year  plans. 

Significant  trends  are:  Inter-District  Cooperation.  Career  Education.  Diver- 
sification of  Vocational  Education. 


letter  identifies  the  cooperative. 

Number  after  the  letter  indicates  nnml»er  of  districts  in  cooi>erative. 

Cooi)eratives  include  :  T'rban  and  Miliurban  district** :  urban  and  rural  districts : 
urban,  suburban  and  rural  districts:  rural  and  rural  districts*,  suburban  and 
suburban  <listricts:  school  districts  and  comu:.ity  colleges. 

A-6  Tri  Cities  area:-  Kennewick.  Pasco.  Ri( bland.  Kinley.  Kiona-Benton.  Colum- 
!»ia  No,  400. 

B-2  Stevens  County  area  :  Colville.  Kettle  Falls. 

C-7  S|»nkane  VaiUy  area  :  We<it  Valley  No.  363.  Central  Valley.  East  Valley. 

Mead.  K.'ceman.  Deer  Park.  Riverside. 
Zy-Ct  rpi)er  Yakima  Vnlb  y  area  :  Vakima.  West  Valley  No  208.  Moxee.  Highland. 

Solah.  Xaches  Valley. 
F>-3  Willapa  area  :-  Raymond.  South  Rend.  Willapa  Valley. 
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F-6  Skamania-Klickitat  area:  White  Salmon,  Trout  I^ke,  Glenwood,  Lyle, 
Wisliram,  Klickitat. 

G-4  Mid  Yakima  Valley  area  :  Zillah,  Wapato,  Top|)eni.sh,  Onmger. 

H-8  Clark  County  co-ops:  Kverj:nH»n.  Ridgefield,  Woodland,  LaCentor,  Van- 
couver, Battle  Ground,  Camas,  Wnshougal. 

I-«  Gray-l»ac  areii :  AlnTdeen.  Khun,  lioquium,  Montesano,  North  Beach,  Ocosta. 

.1-3  South  KluK  County  area  :<  liighline,  South  Central,  Fe<ieral  Way. 

K-4  Island  County  urea:  Oak  Harhor,  Anacortes,  South  WhidlK»y,  Couixjville. 

1^5  Cowlitz  area:  Longview,  Kelso,  (^istie  Rock,  Wahkiakum,  Rainier,  Oregon. 

M-3  ISI)  No.  114  area :  Tort  Townsend,  Chiamcuui,  Quilcene, 

\-3  (Cascade  area):*  Mossyrock,  Morton,  Onala.ska. 

0-2  (Okanogan  County  area) :  *  OrovlUe,  Tonaj<ket. 

P-3  (Snohoudsh  County  area)  :*  Everett/ISD  No.  109/Everett  CC,  Snohomish, 
Marysville. 

Q-2  (Thurston  Countv  area):*  North  Thurston,  Olympla. 

U-^  (Chelan  County  area):*  Cashmere,  I>eaven\vorth.  Teshastln-Dryden. 

S-2  (Pacific  County  area)  :*  Ocean  Beach,  Naselle-Grays  River. 

T-4  l»uyallup  Valley  area :  Sumner,  Orting,  Eutonville,  White  River. 

U-C  (Whatcom  County  area):*  Bellinghaui,  Kerndale,  Meridian.  Lynden,  Nook 

sack  Valley.  Mt.  Baker. 
V-2  (Adams  County  area)  : '  Ritzvllle,  Lind. 

Career  education  in: 

A  scri'^s  of  experiences  \vlthin  the  existing  curriculum  which  equips  the  indi- 
vidual with:  An  awareness  of  the  world  of  work;  a  favorable  attitude  towards 
work,  leading  to  the  ahility  to  select,  prepare  for,  and  pursue  a  career  choice. 

Supporting  Htatvmcntit: 

<'jireer  tnlucation  is  a  part  of  all  subject  areas  and  becomes  an  Integral  part 
of  ('lu  ll  indivi(jaars  life  exi»erience  from  early  childhood  through  adult  life. 

<'artH'r  educ-ation  eimhles  the  individual  to  relate  botli  iu-school  and  out-of- 
schcHd  exi>orien«'es  to  i)er.<oiuil  goals. 

Career  (>ducation  re<|uires  a  cooperative  effort  involving  parents,  educators, 
the  t-iuunnmity,  and  the  Individuf.l 

<'areer  education  is  based  upon  .he  concept  that  the  community  is  an  extension 
*tf  the  «-lassrooau 

Care4»r  education  will  expand  the  Individuars  knowledge  of  readily  visible 
«*ureers  aiui  <uTer  explorathm  of  less  apparent  careers. 

lie  prvparcit  for  hin/hrr  next  career  step: 

If  an  individual  is  to  achieve  this  goal,  he  must  be  able  to  receive  the  benefits 
n*s!dting  from : 

Ciueer  education  a.<?  an  integral  part  of  all  Instruction;  1  programs. 

Appropriate  care<»r  counseling  and  guidance  actlviltes  that  enable  the  Indi- 
vidual   •>  develop  a  sequential,  .^r  redirectlonal  career  development  procedure. 

Flexible  curricula  designed  through  assessment  of  conununlty  socio-economic 
trends  jind  parent-edueator-lndivldual  attitudes. 

The  availability  of  a  career  education  Information  center. 

CAREKR  EDUCATION 

The  follow data  was  obtained  from  the  reporting  school  districts  via  the 
anmial  and  .  .♦'ear  Oi^trictwule  Plans.  U  should  U*  itoted  that  the  data  includes: 

1.  .Ml  reporting  districts," 

2.  .Ml  vocationally  approved  program*;.- 

.Ml  career  cdtication  programs  and  anticlpate<I  plans  for  further  career 
e<lucntion  integration.* 

It  should  also  l)e  noted  that  the  data  shows  there  is  considerable  variety  of 
r»rograni  integration  iiiid  activity  throughout  the  State  nntl  that  career  education 
K  expanding  very  rapidly  k-adult. 
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VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT  COMPARED  TO  TOTAL  9  TO  12  ENROLLMENT 


Unduplicated 

Total  9  to  12      vocitional  Vocational 

enrollment     enrollment  enrollment 

Oct.  1  (constructed)  tn  PTE's 


1966-  67  

1967-  68.;;;... 

1968-  69....-..; 
196^70  

1970-  71  

1971- 72...... 

1972-  73...;.. 


214,000 
?23, 556 
i,'32, 554 
240,025 
'^44, 831 
248, 136 
'47,589 


77,449 
103, 723 
108, 349 
111,  040 
111.917 
119,414 
119, 761 


12,965 
16,835 
19,455 
21,639 
23, 125 
23,769 
25,140 


Note:  Vocational  enrollment  is  presented  here  in  relation  to  totnl  high  school  enrollm«iit  both  as  unduplicated  (named) 
students  and  as  full-time  equivalent  students 


TOTAL  "i-li 


VXATIOtJAL  ESRCLLMLNl 
.OtJ-AREC  TO 
i~l2  TOTAi-  ENROLMENT 


VCCATIONAL 


VOCATIONAL 
ENROLLMXHT 
»N  F  T  L 


PERCENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


9  to  12 
enrollment 
Oct.  1 


UnduDlicated 
;  national 
enrollment 

(constructed) 


Percent 


1966-  67  

1967-  68........; 

1968-  69,;;.,;-... 

1969-  70.....;;. 

1970-  71..,.;..-. 

1971-  72......:.. 

1972-  73,.-...:.:.. 


214, 000 
223, 556 
232.554 
240.025 
244. 831 
248, 136 
247. 539 


77,449 
103.323 
108, 349 
111.040 
111,  917 
119.414 
119.761 


36.2 
46.3 
46.4 
46.2 
46.0 
43.1 
48.4 


Note :  During  recent  years,  almost  half  of  the  9  to  12  students  have  taken  at  least  1  vocational  education  course 
44-S22  0—7.'  «:{ 
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PER  CENT  OP 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT-PERCENT  OF  9  TO  12  ENROLLMENT 


Vocationil         9  to  12 
enrollment  tnrotlment 
in  FTE's  Oct  1 


Perctnt 


1966-  67... 

1967-  68..;.., 

1968-  69...... 

1969-  70  

1970-  71...-..;.:.;:.-. 

1971-  72..;.....:.:;. 

1972- 73  


12.965 
16.835 
19,455 
21.639 
23, 125 
23, 769 
25.164 


214.000 
223. 556 
232. 554 
240.025 
244.831 
248,136 
247.589 


6.1 
7.1 
8.4 
9.0 
9.5 
9.7 
10.2 


Note  lOpercentof  thetotal9  tol2clas&hours  consist  of  vocatronal  education  Summary:  lOpercentof  the  total  9  to  12 
program  is  vocational  end  reaches  50  percent  of  the  high  school  students.  (Approumately  20  percent  of  the  high  school 
program  is  language  arts,  reaching  100  percent  of  the  students.) 
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VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT  BY  SEX 
UNOUPLICATEO  STUDENTS  (CONSTRUCTEO) 


1966-«7    1967-68    196W9    1969-70    1970-71    1971-72  1972-73 


Ftmale...-.:. 


17,9S4  26,074  28.171  10,823 
S9,495     77,  249     80,178  80,217 


TotoL..-:-:,.: 


31,709  37,476 
80,208  81.938 


42.196 
77.  565 


77,449    103,323    108,349    111,040    111.917    119.414  119.761 


Note'  The  percent  of  boys  in  vocttionsl  education  is  increising  Undupiicated  students  eie  named  studtnts  counted  only 
once,  though  enrolled  in  more  than  1  vocational  class. 
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FEMALE  VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT 
UNDUPLICAUD  STUDENTS  (CONSTRUCTED) 


1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Other......   . 

Business  and  offict  .... 
Home  and  family  tile. .. 

1,909 
17,598 
:9,98« 

2,894 
24, 358 
49,997 

3,329 
26,979 
49,870 

4,356 
31,622 
44, 239 

5.445 
29,169 
45,604 

7, 191 
31.444 
43,303 

8, 434 
28,  783 
40, 348 

Total........::. 

59,495 

77,  249 

80, 178 

80,217 

80, 208 

81.938 

77,  565 

hAf  Hirtoncally,  girls  enrolled  primarily  in  home  and  family  life  vxational  education  Likewise,  the  "other"  category 
has  increased  from  3  to  11  percent  of  the  total  female  eniollment  in  vxational  education  classes  white  business  and 
office  ftas  decreased  from  67  to  52  percent.  Home  and  family  life  has  increased  from  30  to  37  percent. 


"OTHER"  FEMALE  VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT 
UNDUPLICATED  STUDENTS  (CONSTRUCTED) 


1966-67    1967-68    1968-69    1969-70    1970-71     1971-72  1972-73 


Distributive  education. .. 
Health  occupations....-..,. 

Trade  and  industry.  ... 

Agriculture.  ..... 

Home  economics,  gainful. 
Diversified  occupations. 

Total  :.  .. 


1,439 

2, 003 

2,100 

2, 327 

2,486 

1,870 

2,527 

49 

160 

153 

107 

298 

490 

555 

289 

362 

337 

389 

443 

657 

626 

79 

219 

349 

IQl 

890 

1,498 

2, 253 

53 

150 

390 

1,042 

1,328 

2,080 

1,449 

596 

1,024 

1,909 

2,894 

3, 329 

4, 356 

5, 445 

7,191 

8, 434 

Note  The  "other"  category  of  female  vocational  enrollment  has  been  expanded  and  shows  growth  in  all  programs 
including  such  programs  as  agriculture  and  tidde  and  industry. 


Students 


10, OCO  - 


8,000  - 


6,000  - 


4,000 


"OTHEP" 
FEMALE 
VOCAT IQNAl 


ERLC 


7  -  8 


69-70 


7  '  -72 
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MALE  VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT  UNOUPLICATED  (CONSTRUCTED) 


1966-67    1967-68    1968-69    1969-70    1970-71    1971-7^  1972-73 


M<]or: 

^istributivf  f  ducation  

T  radf  t 'd  industry.  . 

A|riculture  

Businiss  and  offict....:.... 
Homt  and  family  life. . . 
Minor: 

HMlth  

Homt  aconomics,  lainful.. 
Oivtrsifitd  occupations.... 


...  1,067 
...  2,356 
7,999 
...  4,376 
...  2,148 

1.372 
2,710 
11,675 
6,713 
3,574 

1,428 
3,216 
11.546 
7.178 
4.591 

1.489 
3.524 
10.754 

9.a9 

5.383 

1.736 
3.461 
11.376 
8.717 
5.963 

2.380 
4.400 
10.987 
10.481 
7.642 

1.632 
4.326 
12.074 
10.265 
11.863 

0 
8 

5 
25 

6 

206 

15 
209 

73 
383 

61 
5S3 
972 

40 

750 
1.246 

ToUl  -:..>;. -..:—>...    17,9*4     26.074     28.171      30.823     31.709     37.476  42.196 


Nott .  Malt  tnrollmant  is  prtdominattty  in  agricuUurt;  with  homo  and  family  lift  and  busintss  crowinf  significantly 


VOCATIONAL 
ENO0LLM£nT 
UNOUPLICATED 


Vocational  programs  hy  district 


Total  districts  with  vocational  program-  —    222 

Districts  offering : 

Home  and  family  life   199 

Business  and  office   192 

Agriculture   139 

Trade  and  Industry  (T&I)  -  -  82 

Distributive  education  (DE)   -   57 

Health  occupations  (HO)     42 

Diversified  occupations  (DO)     57 

Home  economics  (gainful)  (HE)   39 
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Otki.rtctt 
2M- 


150- 


50 


VOCATIONAL 
PROCXAHS 
8Y  DISTRICT 


DISTRICTS  WITH  AGRICULTURE 


1966-  C7  

1967-  6S.. ........ 

1968-  69...:.....-..: 

1969-  70...:.....:.-.: 

1970-  71........;.- 

1971-  72.........;: 

1972-  73  .-.:.; 

1973-  74.....:.-....-.: 

1974-  75....:...:..;: 

1975-  76....;...-..: 

1976-  77....;...;.: 


Districts 
having  or 

pianninf  Enroltmtflt 

proinm  in  F.T.E.*« 


133 
132 
125 
132 
134 
138 
139 

147  ...... 

149  .....! 

149 .;.;;; 

149  ..>... 


1.996 
2.162 
2,111 
2,401 
2.635 
2.742 
3.017 


Nott:  Avtract  tnroltnwnt  in  F.T.£.'$  ptr  district  imrtiMd  from  15  $to<Jtnt$  in  1966-67  to  22  $tu<Jtnt$  In  1972-73. 
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Olstrlcta 
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DilttiLtB  With 

ACklCVLtVU. 
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fAt't,-!    fe7-to«    Cti'b^    69-70    70-71    ■'1-72    72-7)    73-74    74-7S     7%-76  76-77 


DISTRICTS  WITH  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 


Distrlcb  hav- 
ing or  plan- 
ning  program 


Enroll  mtfit 
in  F.T.E.'$ 


196W7  ^ .  ^<^..>  <^v>»  .:^.x.:.> . . . 

1 967-«. . . ....  .>X. . .  - .».»;.  .»>» . 

136»-69   KKK.. . .  -x.  w  .>»-»-. 

1969-  70.. ... ;. .  .x-x.  <- . .  .:<.»:.»»>-.> . . 

1970-  71  .> ...:..»..  .»>..» .  . 

1971-  72....  ...  .  .>.<..  .  .  .>..:.»»»»:.  .  . 

1972-  7i   .  .>  .  .  .  .  .  .  .»>...:. . . 

197^74  .  .    .  ...»  .  .  .;.:.»^:.:.:.»  . . 

1974-  75  .  ...»  .  - 

1975-  76.. .. ... . ...... .:. . ... .» .:..»» . . 

1976-  77.... ... .  .:.:.;;..> .,.  .»>.»  .:.»> . . 


55  2.633 
102  5.740 
161  7.373 
166  7.97t 
17t  7. 151 

183  S.075 
192  8.396 

192  , 

192  ..,...> 

192  

192  


Nott:  Busintss  and  offict  tducation  was  included  in  (edtrat  latislation  (or  vocational  aducation  in  1963.  Ttit  affacts  on 
businass  and  offica  piograms  and  aurollnMnt  bacama  avidant  batwMn  1966-1968. 
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Districts  having 
or  planning 
program 

Enrollment 
inF.T  E.'$ 

196M7  

1967-68  :;. 

l96g-69  

1969-70.....-;. 
1970.71....-.;. 

1971-  72.....:.. 

1972-  73.....:  . 

1973-  74.....:.-. 

1974-  75.....:.:. 

1975-  76......:. 

1976-  77  ..:. 

............  35 

.:.:-:<.;....;:.  37 
50 

............  54 

.......... :.  S8 

<.   59 

 ..  57 

71 

-»:-.  71  .. 

.:.»:......;.:.                   72  .. 

73 

802 
,  Ml 

1,336 
1.530 
1.530 
1.502 
1.575 

Note:  Includes  P.E.  preparatory. 
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Stud«nt« 

2.iOO 


OlStf let* 


tJittricti  with 


n  n  nn 


n 


1967-68.  ..>.»^,.,,, 
196>-69.,..»».< 

1969-  70,...>-.... 

1970-  71 

1971-  72............ 

1972-  73..:. .»:.:...: 

1973-  74...:..:.:....: 

1974-  75.  .....,.>.>. 

1975-  76...:.>:.. 

1976-  77.....:<.:.:... 


6^•^?     c'-i     f->  '*>•>     fe<»-7C     70-n     71-72     7:-7J      ''-74     74-75     7S-76  76-77 

DISTRICTS  WITH  OIVCKSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS 

Uistrlcb 
hivtni  or 

planning  Enrollmtnt 
proirsm       in  F.T.E.  't 


20  " 

37 

57 

S8  ...... 

64  ...... 

66 

67 


199 
4S9 
782 


Nott-  Divtnifi^d  occupations  is  a  n«w  prof  ram  which  commtnctd  in  1970-71.  It  is  coop«rativf  (school-bus  intss) 
on'th«-job  training  for  carMre  for  which  thert  is  insufficitnt  .student  dtmand  in  a  school  district  to  warrant  the  initia- 
tion of  and  contjnutd  support  for  a  program  tn  a  singlt  vocational  arta  of  training. 
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ri  rn  n 


,  .    li  11! 

I  l!  "  II  I 
I  il  II  II  I 


OlSTRICn  WITH  HEALTH  OCCUPATION  EDUCATION 


lSfifr^7  

ll67-«  

19II-S9... 

19fi>-70,;.„ 

1970-  71..;.., 

1971-  72...;. 

1972-  73,...  , 
197J-74,..,-, 

1974-  75..... 

1975-  76,.-;.  , 
197S-77...:.,. 


Dtitr»ctJ 

luvinfor 

P<iftnin| 

Cnrollmtfit 

program 

mF.TC.*» 

1 

9 

3 

35 

10 

51 

10 

79 

16 

117 

37 

192 

i2 

261 

61 

64  : 

64  . 

64  . 

Notf .  Stvtfii  pijjrami  stnrt  mctt  Cun  co«  dist'ict 
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Dtttrtct*  «tth 


350  <*o- 


14  ISO 


•  71  7;.'j     ->-'4    :4-.%    ^^.7*,  7t-77 


DISTRICTS  WtTKilOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION 


Districts 
havinfof 

pUniUitc  ERfollM«t 

program  ioFTE's 


196*47.... 
196741...; 
If6t49.... 

1969-  70.... 

1970-  71...:. 

1971-  72.... 

1972-  73...:. 

1973-  74...:. 

1974-  75.... 

1975-  76...:. 
l97i-77.... 


179 
112 

in 

190 
197 
202 
199 
207  . 
201  . 
201. 
201  . 


6,794 
7.141 
7.312 
1.139 
I.  lit 
1,516 
1.436 


Nott*  Enroitmtnt  has  incrtastd  from  an  avtraft  of  31 FTE^  p«  district  in  196M7  to  42  in  1972-73.  Effoetivt  1971-2 
Statt  rtauirtiMnts  for  graduation  regarding  homo  and  family  lift  tducation  w«rt  rtvistd. 
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Studant* 

10.000 


otstricts  with 

H(jHE  k  »A«I1Y  Lirt  LDiXATIO-. 


ttj-.>7     t'^-r^^     t8-r,  •    fi^-l^     70-71     7"l-72      '.-'3  ' 

DISTRICTS  WITH  HOME  ECONOMICS  (GAINFUL) 


1966-  67  

1967-  68.... 

1968-  69...;....:.: 
i96a-70.... :....:.: 

1970-  71....:....;: 

1971-  72.. .U...;: 

1972-  73..  <.....:.: 

1973-  74........... 

1974-  75...:...... 

1975-  76...;:...-. 

1976-  77.. .:.- 


Districts 
having  or 

planning  Enrollment 
program         in  FTE's 


1 

5 

9 
12 
25 
34 
39 

45  ..... 

46  . 

46  ....:. 
46 ...:.:. 


8 

35 
142 
208 
351 
419 
511 


Note  Home  economics  (gainful)  mcli  des  occupational  preparation  in  areas  of  food  production,  management  and  service 
clotiiing  production,  management  and  service,  teacher  aid,  care  and  guidance  of  children,  institutional,  and  FEAST. 
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DISTRICTS  WITH  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  ^ 


Districts 
having  or 

ptinnmg  Enrollmfnt 
program         m  FTE's 


1966-  «7. 

1967-  €S. 
1963-69. 
1969-70., 
197(>>71. 

1971-  72. 

1972-  73. 

1973-  74. 

1974-  75. 

1975-  76. 

1976-  77. 


33 
42 
50 
56 
64 
83 
82 

ICS 

106 
i?6 

106 


723 
834 
1.123 
1.303 
1.617 
1.834 
2.186 


Note  Average  FTE  enrollment  per  district  was  22  students  in  1966^7  and  26  in  1972-73 
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a>ta4cntB  Distttcts 


.-t.7   f.'-t^a  fce-b-*    r-*-*o   7r-7i  7;-:; 


:-73     7  3-74     :j-7^    75-7t  7€.-77 


VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT  BY  PROGRAM  IN  FTE's 


Ainculture...   ..... 

Business  and  offict.. . 
Oistnbutivt  education.  .. 
Home  and  family  life. .-.  .....  - 

Trade  and  industry...  V.;.. ..  .. 

0 1  versified  occupations: '~ 

Health...-.^..-  

Home  economics,  gainiul..:.: 

Total.. X  


1966-«7     1967-68    1968-69    196^70    1970-71    1971-72  1972-73 


1,996 

2, 162 

2,111 

2,401 

2.633 

5. 740 

7.373 

7.979 

802 

881 

1,336 

1.  530 

6,794 

7. 148 

7,312 

8,139 

723 

834 

1.123 

1,303 

"  "9" 

""""  "35"' 

'  "  ""58" 

"  ""  "79 

8 

35 

142 

208 

12,965 

16,835 

19,455 

21,639 

2,635 
7,858 
1.530 
8.818 
1,617 
199 
117 
351 


2,742 
8, 075 
1,502 
8,  516 
1,864 
459 
192 
419 


3,017 
8,396 
1,575 
8.436 
2, 186 
782 
261 
511 


23, 125      23. 769       25, 164 


Note  The  largest  enrollment  is  >n  home  and  family  life  and  business  and  office.  Yet  vocational  education  is  becominl 
more  comprehensive  by  ofSdring  more  programs  and  more  diversity  within  programs. 
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CONCLUSION 

Vocational  education  Is  changing  because  the  world  It  operates  In  Is  chang- 
ing. In  th<»  next  5  years,  the  major  changes  will  be : 

More  vi>catlonal  education  through  Inter-dlstrlct  cooperation. 

More  Career  Awareness  to  enable  students  to  make  Intelligent  decisions  about 
career  pri^pa ration. 

More  diversity  in  programs  to  give  students  greater  selection  for  occupational 
training. 

APPENDIX  C 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  IHSTRUCTION.  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  SERVICES 


1971-72  1972-73  1973-74 

Approxi- 

Amount    percent        Amount    Percent        Amount  Percent 


100. 0  $28, 5U,  694  100. 0  $30, 667, 181  100.0 
91.4     2?:  679;  363        90.0     27,436,453  89.4 


8.6  2.831,331  9.9  3,230,728  10.6 

34  2  9  216.396  32.3  10,219.350  33.3 

28.5  7,680,204  26-9  8.516,12  5  27.7 

28. 5  8, 782, 763  30. 8  8, 700, 978  28. 4 


»  Besed  on  DVE  70-5F  which  is  in  annual  yetrend  report  of  all  expenditures  m  vocational  education  from  all  fundwf 
sources. 

>  Actual  dollars  spent  minus  Federal  ffow-through  funds. 

» Actual  allocation  of  Public  Law  90-57B  funds  to  local  school  districts.  . ,  . 

« Actual  vocational  weifhted  support  provided  to  districts  through  apportionment  formula. 
» HE'S  based  on  1,080  hr  at  $365.  $378,  and  $386  for  appropriate  years.  .  .  ^  .  ,  ,  -,...hft«. 

•  Balance  remainmi  is  local  effort  even  thougn  very  small  amounts  have  not  been  deducted  for  the  minor  weiinTwi 
factors  such  as  staff  wetghtmt  disadvantaied,  srrdll  high  school,  et  cetera. 


Total  dollars  spent  m  vocational  educa-   

tiofl  9  to  12 1     »5, 332, 013 

Total  local  and  SUte  support  9  to  12  23,  159, 032 
Total  Federal  flcw-throufh  nwney 

spent  in  vocational  education  9  to 

12 ......     .  .            . . ... ....  -  2,  172, 981 

Total  State  weighted  support «...  8, 686, 270 

ToUl  SUte  basic  support  <              .  7, 238, 534 

Total  local  effort  above  basic  and 

weilhted  support «...       . .»:.:.:. .  234, 228 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Could  you  just  describe  the  administrative  structure  for 
vocational  education  for  the  Statt?  of  Wa&hington? 

Mr.  Brennax.  At  the  present  time,  as  a  i-esult  of  1967  legislation 
that  dealt  with  the  subject  of  separating  the  community  college  sys- 
tem from  the  common  school  system  and  makinc  it  a  separate  system, 
the  difficulty  arose  as  to  how  to  respond  to  the  sole  agency  requirement 
of  the  Federal  legislation.  The  compromise  was  struck  during  tliat  leg- 
islative session.  That  created  what  is  called  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  Occupational  Education.  That  coordinating  council  is  designated 
as  the  solo  agency  for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  plan  for  vocational  education,  Ixjing  the  agency  that 
meets  the  requirement  of  the  Federal  act. 

Then,  that  coordinating  council  has  that  responsibility  that  I  men- 
tioned to  you  and  is  responsible  for  the  Federal  funding.  Under  con- 
tract or  in  terms  of  an  interlocal  agreement  with  each  of  these  major 
educational  agencies  who  need,  obviously,  to  have  as  much  involvement 
as  they  can,  it  creates  a  very  difficult  situation  when  you  have  a  sepa- 
rate agency  dealing  within  those  respective  agencies^  authorities  and 
communications  processes  and  operational  procedures. 

We  attempted  to  operate  from  1967  to  1969  with  no  interlocal  agree- 
ments of  any  kind.  It  did  create  so  many  problems  that  the  1969 
session  of  our  State  legislature  saw  the  introduction  of  corrective  leg- 
islation. It  did  not  pass  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  discussion  the 
interlocal  agreements  were  drawn  between  the  coordinating  council  and 
the  respective  educational  ageiicie.s  for  the  conduct  and  operation  of 
their  programs  of  vocational  education.  Therefore,  at  the  present  time, 
under  the  current  interlocal,  the  respective  educational  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  and  conduct  of  their  vocational  programs 
that  occur  within  their  respective  systems. 

Our  business  with  the  interlocal  even  spells  out  the  communication 
process  whereby  the  communication  related  to  the  subject  of  voca- 
tional education  flows  from  the  local  level  to  the  respective  State  ed- 
ucational agency  and  then  from  that  agency  to  the  coordinating  coun- 
cil, rather  than  having  the  coordinating  council  dealing  with  the  local 
district  program  directly. 

Through  this  plan,  we  are  able  to  provide  for  a  local  district  a  single 
agency  to  deal  with  and  yet  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  act 
in  terms  of  their  existence  of  a  sole  agency  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Mekds.  I  notice  on  a  flow  chart  of  funding  that  going  through 
the  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education,  of  the  ap- 
proximately $54  million  in  State,  local,  and  Federal  funding,  only  7.8 
of  Federal  funds  and  5.0  from  State  funds  go  through  the  coordinat- 
ing rouncil.  That  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  monev  which  is  in  any  way 
controlled  hy  the  coordinating  council.  Is  that  approximately  correct'? 

Mr.  Rren-.vax.  Yes.  The  major  portion  of  funding  in  the  common 
^hool  system,  as  I  indicated  to  you,  is  10  percent  Federal  funding. 
The  State  agency  receives  that  approximate  amount  of  monev  from 
the  ooordmating  council.  The  State  agency  receives  the  rest  of  its 
State  funding  in  the  name  of  vocational  education  directly  from  the 
legi.slature  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  local 
resources  indeed  generated  locally  by  local  districts. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  The  control  of  tlie  Imlance  is  divided  between  then^^^^^^^^ 
programs  at  the  local  level  and  the  superintendent  of  P»l^  >c  instruc- 
tion for  K  through  12  and  throufjh  the  community  college,  State 
toard  of  communtty  colleges  and  the  local  community  colleges  the 
Knee  of  that  nioi^y,  of  the  total  54.1,  7.8  percent  of  it  and  i..O  go 
through  the  coordinating  council,  about  a  third « 

fir.  SrThltls  Federal  and  State,  they  go  through  the  State 

coordinating  council  ,  ^-     i  j  «f;^« 

I  have  a  flow  chart  that  shows  $7.5  million  for  vocational  education 
from  local  funding;  $38.8  million  from  State  funding;  $7.8  mil- 
lion <rom  Federal  funding.  The  flow  chart  shovys  $5.6  million  going 
from  State  funding  into  the  Coordinating  Council  and  all  $7.P  million 
from  Federal  funding  going  thi-ough  the  coordinating  council,  which 
would  be  a  total  of  about  $15  million,  less  than  a  third  of  tlie  total.  1  he 
remainder  of  the  funding  goes  through  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  K  through  12  programs,  and  tlirough  the  State  board  of 
community  colleges.  ,  i-    ^    i  i 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  am  aware  of  no  mechanism  that  applies  tor  local 
funding  to  flow  through  the  coordinating  council. 

Mr.  Meeds.  No,  it  doesn't  show  that. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  you  would  yield  

Mr.  Meeds.  Yes.  ^  .     ^  ^i. 

Mr.  QriE.  It  is  interesting.  From  the  State  monev  going  to  the 
sui)orintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board  of  com- 
munity colleges,  those  two  figures  add  up  to  $3.8  million.  I  don't  know 
where  they  get  the  $5.6  miiMon. 

Mr.  Brexxax.  I  would  be  pleased  to  take  a  look  at  the  chart  and 
analvze  it  and  return  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Maybe  we  can  get  the  answer  this  way.  Are  you  aware 
of  any  State  funds  that  are  goinjr  through  the  coordinating  council? 

Mr!  Brexxax.  Not  that  go  to  the  local  districts.  Some  certain  State 
money  does  go  to  the  coordinating  council  for  certain  kinds  of  pro- 
grams they  conduct  and  operate.  Certain  State  money  is  for  support 
of  matching  Federal  receipts,  a  very  small  amount,  plus  the  coor- 
dinating council  does  offer  a  program  of  fire  service  training  and  that 
is  basically  State  supported,  so  certain  State  moneys  do  accrue  to  the 
coordinating  council.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  money  coming  to  the 
coum  I  over  $5  million.  I  would  question  the  accuracy  of  that. 

Mr.  Meedj;.  In  the  flow  chart  that  we  have,  as  Mr.  Quie  pointed  out, 
the  total  of  funds  from  State  funding  going  into  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board  of  community  colleges 
directly  equals  the  total  funding.  While  there  is  a  spigot  showing  $5.6 
million  going  through  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational 
Education,  it  would  be  an  additional  $5.6  million  that  is  shown  on 
vour  chart 

How  rtucb  effect  do  you  feel  Federal  funding  actually  has  in  the 
State  vocational  program,  either  at  the  elementary-secondary  level 
or  at  the  postsecondary  level  ? 

Mr.  Brenxan.  Don't  get  the  impression  that  I  am  down  grading 
the  impact  of  Federal  funding  because  I  certainly  would  not  ever 
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do  such  a  tiling.  The  purposes  for  which  moneys  are  appropriated, 
I  think,  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  impact  that  they  have,  obviously. 
In  fact,  the  purposes  for  which  Federal  vocational  education  money 
and  the  intent  for  which  it  is  provided  to  States  and  consequently  to 
local  districts  is  an  eminently  important  kind  of  a  purpose. 

It  is  for  purposes  basically  of  promotional  development  of  voca- 
tional education.  Tho^e  are  the  hardest  kinds  of  money  to  come  by 
from  either  the  State  legislative  process  or  the  local  district  resource, 
so  they  are  extremely  important  funding.  It  is  the  kind  of  seed  money 
that  g:enerates  and  di-aws  other  money. 

It  is  the  kind  of  money  that  allows  a  local  school  district,  for 
example,  which  has  no  one  working  in  the  area  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  secure  some  financial  support  to  employ  a  person  to  perform 
the  needed  activities  and  work  that  promotes  and  develops  and  causes 
vocational  education  programs  to  grow. 

That  is  one  example  of  a  need  in  a  local  school  district.  Probably 
the  most  difficult  thing  to  achieve  in  a  local  school  district  is  support 
fornonteaching  personnel. 

Mr.  Mr.Ens.  If  your  flow  chart  is  at  all  accurate,  it  seems  to  me  the 
impact  of  Federal  funds  has  been  totally  isolated  through  your  co- 
ordinating council  None  of  the  other  State  funds,  none  of  the  other 
local  funds,  are  flowing  through  the  coordinating  council,  so  you  have 
isolated  the  Federal  funds  so  that  the  impact  on  them,  if  any  

Mr.  Bkenxax.  That  occurs  through  the  vehicle  of  the  State  planning 
for  vocational  education.  The  State  plan  is  a  responsibility  of  that  co- 
ordinating council  Tliat  coordinating  council  does  develop  the  State 
plan.  They  d  vclop  it  by  giving  major  consideration  to  the  input  into 
that  State  plan  from  the  respective  systems,  from  the  respective  educa- 
tional  agencies  that  their  systems  represent,  and  then  that  coordinat- 
ing council  puts  together  that  State  plan.  Then  these  respective 
agencies  agree  to  abide  by  the  requirements  of  that  State  plan  in  their 
interlocal  agreement  and  arrangement.  Therefore,  the  coordinating 
council,  through  the  content  of  that  Siate  plan  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, is,  indeed,  providingthat  unification  of  the  vocational  educational 
activity  and  providing  that  input  and  impact  on  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
f  I'nding  mechanisms. 

Mr.  Mf.kdr.  So  all  funds  expended  for  vocational  education,  from 
-ocal.  State,  Federal  levels,  must  be  spent  according  to  that  State  plan  ? 

Mr.  Rkkn-n-ax.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MEKns.  I  notice  also  in  looking  at  the  flow  chart  that  $7.8  million 
m  Federal  funding  is  going  into  the  coordinating  council  for  occupa- 
tionil  education  and  $2.6  million  is  coming  out  of  that  spigot  and 
into  the  State  hoard  for  community  colleges.  This  would  be  over  the  re- 
qniml  15  percent  of  the  Federal  act.  Is  that  generally  true? 

Mr.  Bkf.xxax.  Yes. 

Mr.  MKKns.  Over  15  percent  is  being  general! v  expended? 
Mr.  Bkexx'ax.  Yes. 

^^r.  Mf.eds.  Is  more  than  10  percent  being  expended  for  the  handi- 
capped? 

Mr.  Brf.xx\x.  I  can't  respond  for  the  communitv  college  system.  We 
are  living  with  the  callouts  in  the  common  school  svstem.  We  have  had 
Fonie  input,  incidentally,  from  my  discussion  with  local  people  and 
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some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  maybe  within  those  callout  figures 
in  the  Federal  act,  maybe  ranges  might  be  a  little  more  appropriate 
than  specific  numerical  callouts,  dealing  with  the  concept  maybe  there 
will  be  some  areas  where  certain  percentages  ought  to  be  a  little  higher 
or  a  little  lower. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Maybe  someone  testifying  today  can  tell  us  if  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  Federal  funds  are  being  expended  for  the  handicapped. 
Mr.  Brennan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  said  you  had  some  problems  with  the  term  "dis- 
advantaged.'' I  think  we  all  do.  Can  you  tell  us,  Bruce,  how  the  deci- 
sion is  made  initially  and  then  how  it  is  carried  out  as  to  how  "handi- 
capped'' is  defined  and  how  those  programs  are  executed?  Is  there  a 
target  rule,  are  there  individual  students,  what  happens? 

Mr.  Brexnan.  We  use  the  Federal  definition  of  "disadvnnta^d," 
of  course,  and  we  have  had  much  difficulty  in  applying  that  definition 
in  certain  settings  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  one  institution  which  read  the  Federal 
definition  of  "disadvantaged"  and  said:  "Every  student  in  our  school 
is  disadvantaged  if  you  want  to  apply  a  literal  application  of  that  defi- 
nition." It  did  not  contain  such  things  as  need  criteria.  It  did  not 
contain  such  things  as  income  criteria  or  revisions  of  any  kind.  It  sim- 
ply indicates,  in  terms  of  definitional  content,  that  it  is  an  individual 
who  needs  assistance  to  pursue  and  achieve  satisfactory  progress  within 
the  regular  vocational  program. 

That  local  administrator's  extension  of  the  meaning  of  that  term 
was  that  it  would  apply  to  everybody;  everybody  needs  some  special 
assistance  in  order  to  succeed  in  a  regular  vocational  educational 
program. 

Mr.  Meeds.  How  can  we  as  Federal  legislators  determine  if  15  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  funds  being  expended  in  the  State  of  Washington 
are  actually  being  expended  for  "disadvantaged"  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  We  have  participated  in  a  GAO  audit  about  which  we 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  results,  incidentally.  That  audit  was  con- 
ducted last  fall  throughout  the  entire  system  and  it  was  a  rather  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  that  precise  question  and  we  are  even  at  this 
point  continuing  to  ask,  when  are  we  going  to  hear  something  from 
the  results  of  that. 

We  have  attempted  to  extend  the  definitions  of  "disadvantaged 
as  we  have  received  them  from  the  Federal  level  and  extend  them  to 
the  local  level.  They  must  define  the  individual  meeting  that  defini- 
tional requirement,  and  all  of  the  money  expended,  the  15  percent 
in  that  disadvantaged  category,  is  expenHori  through  the  common 
school  system  on  a  special  project  base.  TL  ^al  system  must  submit 
a  proposal  to  us.  They  must  identify  the  kind  of  service  they  will 
render  and  they  must  identify  the  kind  of  population  they  are  going 
to  serve.  They  must  expend  that  money,  then,  according  to  the  project 
that  we  have  approved.  Our  office  does  review  and  approve  those  proj- 
ects prior  to  that  funding.  .      J  ^ 

Mr.  Meeds.  How  do  you  feel,  speaking  for  the  State  superintendent, 
about  the  earmarking,  the  requirement  of  the  15  percent  set-aside,  if 
it  is  a  properly  determined  set-aside,  the  requirement  that  15  percent 
be  expended  for  postsecondary  vocational  education,  that  15  percent 
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be  expended  for  disadvanta^rod.  and  that  10  percent  be  expended  for 
handir^npped? 

Mr.  Brkxkax.  We  are  supportive  of  the  earniarkin<rs  as  they  relate 
to  disftdvantaored  and  the  handicapped,  with  the  one  kind  of  a  theo- 
retical reservation  maybe  that  says  it  niiprht  be  hotter  to  deal  with 
some  of  those  in  terms  of  ran^ros  rather  than  specific  numbers.  The 
specific  15  percent  micrlit  not  hi  as  appropriate  in  one  State  as  it 
mi^rht  be  in  another  State.  We  would  like  to  think  a  little  bit  of  flexi- 
bility in  there  nii^rht  be  appropriate. 

Wp  have  luid  a  little  bit  of  difficult v  with  the  terminolo^v  as  it 
relates  to  secondary  and  postsecondary. ' 

Mr.  Mekps.  That  was  to  be  my  next  question.  In  niosr  of  the  hear 
in^rs  we  have  coiuhicted  thus  far.  we  have  found  that  the  frreatest 
increases— certainly  on  a  i)ercenta<re  basis,  in  vocational  education. 
paKicipation^:irc  takinnr  place  at  the  secondary,  postsecondarv  level. 

\\  e  have  had  a  number  of  requests  for  increasino:  the  minimum— 
as  Mr.  Quie  just  reminds  me.  it  is  not  the  ceilin<r.  it  is  the  floor,  a 
niininiuni — of  increasin<r  the  minimum  of  the  in-percent  set-aside  for 
l^ostsccondary  education.  T  think  considerably  more  than  that  is  bein<r 
expended  in  the  State  of  Washinofton  for  pos(secondarv  education. 

uhat  would  you  think  on  a  national  basis  of  increasinfr  that 
percenta^re? 

}lv.  Rrknxan,  My  immediate  reaction  would  be  to  be  con^iortable 
with  where  we  are  now  and  respond  by  makin^r  reference*  also  to  this 
AVA  draft  which  does  refer  to  this  business  of  terminolo^ries  as  thev 
relate  to  postsecondary  and  secondary  and  that  kind  of  thin<^.  TheV 
are  recommend m^r  vocational  education  abandon  the  enrollment  pro- 
cedures that  relate  to  postsecondary  and  adult.  Rather  than  to  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  those  callouts.  deal  more  appropriately  with  enroll- 
ment statistics  as  they  relate  to  prei)aratorv  and  sup])lemental  types 
of  programs.  That  would  be  a  much  more  meaniufrful  kind  of  a 
statistic. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  concept»iali/e  between  a  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  weldiufr  traininp:  prop:rain.  You  are  teach- 
insr  a  man  to  become  a  welder. 

Mr.  Mf.kps.  It  depends  on  where  it  takes  place  rather  than  what 
kind  of  pro^rram  it  is. 

^^r,  Brf.nxav.  Yes.  that's  riprht. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  yo!i.  Bnice. 

The  ffentlemnn  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QriK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  v.'ould  like  to  fro  hack  a^rain  to  that  sole  aorency  you  are  si^eaki'K^ 
of  here.  In  the  definition  it  indicates  that  the  State  board  means  the 
State  board  desisrnated  or  created  by  State  law  as  the  sole  State 
a^rency  responsiI)le  for  the  administration  of  vocational  education,  or 
for  the  supervision  of  the  administration  or  local  education  in  the 
State,  T  don't  see  that  the  State  board,  bein^r  tlie  coordinatin^r  council 
for  vocational  education,  actually  is  responsible  for  administration  of 
vocational  education  or  supervision. 

I  recoornize  in  the  State  plan  it  savs  that  anv  State  desirin^r  to  see 
the  n-ioney  designates  tlie  State  I)oard  as  sole  aorencv  for  the  adinin- 
istration  of  the  State  ])lan  or  for  the  suj^ervision.  It  seems  to  me  thaf 
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is  where  you  found  \o\\r  out.  If  wo  hml  put  the  word  "and"  in  tliere 
you  would  have  had  trouble  with  the  coordiuati;ig  council. 

Still,  if  vou  ^ro  buck  to  the  defniitiou  of  the  State  board,  it  seeuis  to 
me  yon  are  still  iu  trouble  with  the  coordiuatiu<r  council.  The  coordi- 
uatfu<r  oouucil  actuallv  prepares  the  State  plan.  Do  they  administer  it  ? 
Tlie  superiuteudeut  of  public  instruction  handles  the  aduiinistrntion 
of  it  and  the  State  l)oard  of  conuuunity  collefrcs  is  oti  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hkknnan.  It  is  by  virtue  of  au'interlocal  a<rreeineut  and  this 
arrnn<renieut  has  In^eii  cleared  with  the  attorney  <renerrtl  in  the  State 
of  Wasliiii<rtoii  and  also  with  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education  and  deemed 
to  Ih»  in  compliance  with  the  Federal  requirements. 

Mr.  QriK.  Is  that  l>ecanse  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  the  State  board  of  coinmnnity  colle<ros  are  a  part  of  the  coordi- 
nating council  ? 

Mr.  Brknnan.  I  would  assume  that  must  have  l^een  part  of  tlie 
considersition.  I  was  not  a  party  to  the  determination  that  allowed  this 
to  be  in  compliance. 

Mr.  Qrir..  Lookinp:  at  the  flo\v  chart,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  stops  at  the  coordinating  council.  If  all  the 
coordinating  council  does  is  development  of  the  plan,  what  is  all  of 
that  money  spent  for  ? 

Mr.  Bkknnan.  I  would  defer  on  that  question  to  Art  Binnie.  He 
will  be  here  this  afternoon.  He  is  the  director  and  the  staff  man  for  the 
coordinating  council. 

There  are  certain  sei  vices  that  have  l>een  provided  to  the  school 
districts  in  the  past  by  the  coordinating  council.  I  indicated  to  you, 
we  have  recently  negotiated  the  interlocal  arrangements  whereby  that 
program  development  staff  that  was  formerly  housed  with  the  co- 
ordinating council  has  been  set  over  to  work  with  the  common  school 
system  in  the  State  superintendent's  agency. 

*  Therefore,  our  intent  and  purpose  was  to  have  all  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  work  with  the  coordinating  council  but  had  to  have  con- 
tact with  the  local  school  district,  they  more  appropriately  would 
reside  with  the  mai'or  educational  agency  rather  than  the  third  agency, 
namely,  the  coordinating  council. 

The  coordinating  council  does  have  staff,  and  I  cfin  respond  in  a 
ireneral  way,  but  I  would  prefer  you  get  the  detail  from  the  coordinat- 
ing council's  own  director. 

They  do  a  numl)er  of  things  in  addition  to  the  plan  of  develop- 
ment. They  enter  into  contractual  arrangements  with  4-year  institu- 
tions in  y)roviding  teacher  education  activities.  They  do  a  certain 
amount  of  planning  in  terms  of  vocational  education,  forecasting,  de- 
velopment of  market  analysis  and  needs,  and  somo  evaluative  work 
in  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on  in  local  districts,  plus  they 
have  had  ut)  to  this  point  a  larger  involvement  with  MDTA  and  soT.^e 
with  CETA.  As  I  indicated  to  you  they  operate  a  curriculum  ma- 
terials Inboratorv.  They  have  the  "fire  service  training  activities.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  services  rendered  and  performed  by  the 
roordinatincr  council. 

Mr.  Qtrre.  It  would  be  good  to  get  that  information.  From  the  flow 
chart  $54.1  million  goes  in  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 
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When  it  finally  gets  down  to  the  local  school  districts,  the  voc-tech 
schools,  and  the  coniniunity  college  districts,  it  is  $43.7  million.  We 
have  $10.5  million  that  stayed  back  there  someplace  and  I  would  like 
to  know  where  it  was  spent. 

Mr.  Brenxan.  There  has  been  a  continuing  concern  about  that 
voiced  from  the  local  level,  obviously,  and  my  20  years  in  the  local 
level  biases  me  that  way,  obviously.  Our  agency  is  conuuitted  to  as 
great  a  level  of  flow-through  as  we  can  possibly  develop  and  maintain. 
Our  intent  aiul  purpose  is  to  do  that  precisely  whenever  i)ossible. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  :rather  about  20  percent  of  the  total  monev  stops  before 
It  gets  down  to  the  local  school  districts,  but  looking  at  it,  it  seems 
that  a  little  more  than  30  percent  of  the  Federal  money  is  stopped 
before  it  gets  to  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Brexxax.  If  you  refer  to  just  Federal  money  this  year,  out  of 
approximately  $8  million  in  Federal  money  coming  to  the  coordinating 
council,  about  $2.8  of  that  will  stop  at  the  coordinating  council  level 
and  the  remainder  will  be  split  between  the  two  agencies.  We  will  get 
somewhere  over  $3  million  m  the  common  school  system  this  year  in 
terms  of  flow-through  money  and  the  community  college  will  get  an 
aporoximate  like  amount. 

Our  split  between  the  college  and  common  school  systems  is  49-51, 
with  the  common  school  system  on  the  51  end  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Do  you  put  the  vocational-technical  schools  over  in  the 
r  ♦hrough  12  level  or  in  both  secondary  and  postsecondarv? 

Mr.  Brexxax.  There  are  both.  They  are  what  we  call  non graded 
institutions  for  lack  of  a  more  descriptive  term.  We  have  problems 
with  federals  when  it  comes  to  reporting  requirements.  They  come 
out  and  say,  "You  can't  be  both.  You  have  to  be  one  or  the  other." 
They  base  most  of  their  i-ationale  for  that  requirem.ent  being  thrust 
on  us  on  some  of  the  callouts  that  are  in  the  Federal  legislation,  in  re- 
gard to  Dostsecondary  and  secondary  identities. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  will  find  us  so  supportive  of 
the  kinds  of  suggestions  that  are  being  made  here  by  Lowell  Burkett 
and  the  American  Vocational  As.sociaticn  as  it  relates  to  the  reporting 
proces.s.  Those  indeed  are  combination  kinds  of  institutions.  They 
serve  both  secondary  and  postsecondary  students  without  distinction 
as  to  who  is  which,  if  that  is  the  way  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Qvn:.  Do  von  put  a  percentage  on  the  total  that  flows  down 
through  to  secondary  as  opposed  to  postsecondary? 

Mr.  Brexxax.  It  is  about  50-50. 

Mr.  QuiE.  In  terms  of  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Brexxax.  About  50-50. 

Mr.  Qt'iE.  Are  you  saying  in  the  50-50.  that  vou  have  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  voc^ech  schools?  Or  have  you  put  the  voc-tech  schools 
entirely  in  the  secondary  ? 

Mr.  Brexxax.  They 'are  within  the  secondarv  50  percent.  The  voc- 
tech  schools  are  about  26  percent. 

Mr.  QriE.  Of  the  voo-tech  .schools  themselves,  have  vou  divided  them 
50-50? 

Mr.  Brexxax.  Xo  :  they  are  a  part  of  the  secondarv. 
Mr.  QriE.  They  are  part  of  the  secondary?  Even  though  they  are 
providing  training  for  postsecondary-.  you  count  them  in  there? 
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Mr.  Brennan.  Yos,  in  our  State  they  are  administered  under  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  One  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  that,  of  course,  is  the  constitutional  requirement  that  our  State  has, 
in  fact,  our  State  and  your  State  s  constitution  reads  identically  in  the 
sections  dealinc  with  education;  they  are  stated  to  be  part  of  the 
superintendent  s  constitutional  authority  in  this  State. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Do  the  community  colleges  have  identical  programs  to 
that  of  voc-tech  schools  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  They  will  be  running  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion that  will  also  be  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  State  plan  for 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Are  they  identical  ?  Can  you  go  to  the  community  colleges 
and  get  the  identical  programs  that  you  can  in  a  voc-tech  school  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Not  necessarily  operated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
There  will  be  some  differences  in  the  process  and  the  instructional 
delivery  system  itself  that  will  be  found  to  be  different  in  the  voc-tech 
institution  as  compared  with  a  community  college  or  high  school,  for 
that  matter. 

Mr.  QiTiE.  Does  everyone  who  attends  the  vocational  training  pro- 
gram at  the  community  college  also  have  requirements  for  academic 
courses? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  QuiE.  So  you  can  go  to  the  community  college  tnd  take  no 
academic  courses  \ 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Can  a  secondary  student  go  to  a  voc-tech  school  and  drop- 
out of  the  academic  courses  in  the  secondary  school  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  It  is  possible,  if  it  is  deemed  to  be  an  appropriate 
kind  of  program  for  that  individual  student,  and  that  would  not  occur 
without  sutetantial  counseling  contact  between  that  vocational-tech- 
nical school  and  the  high  school  from  which  this  individual  was  a 
recent  dcparter. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  strong  on  main- 
taining those  in.stitutions  as  integral  parts  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, so  they  becrin  to  relate  integrally  that  way. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Do  you  have  any  information  on  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents in  vocational-technical  schools  that  are  taking  some  academic 
courses  in  high  school,  and  the  percentage  that  are  not? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes.  In  slicing  through  the  enrollment  in  the  voca- 
tional-technical institutes,  at  any  given  time,  you  will  find  about  18 
percent  of  the  student  population  in  one  of  those  institutions  will 
be  an  individual  who  is  a  concurrent  high  school  enrollee.  He  is  spend- 
ing hfili  ft  day  in  that  technical  st'hool  and  a  half  day  in  his  home  high 
school,  any  one  of  a  number  of  high  schools  that  are  within  com- 
muting distance  of  the  institution. 

You  will  find  close  to  a  like  number,  about  18  or  19  percent  of  that 
enrollment  in  that  institution  will  l)o  individuals  who  do  not  possess 
a  high  school  diploma  and  who  do  not  currently  have  a  connection 
with  a  high  school  in  terms  of  concurrent  enrollment. 

You  will  find  about  .55  percent  of  the  student  population  in  institu- 
tions of  that  kind  are  peopU*  who  have,  indeed,  completed  high  school 
and  you  will  find  8  or  9  percent  of  them  are  people  who  have  had  part 
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of  a  collo|ro  or  uni\t'T*siT\  oxporioiico.  M.i!i\  pooplc  arc  doirroo  hoUlons 
who  are  in  'ho  proifj^s  of  a  n*Tranunjr  pn>:rr.un  of  out-  kimi  or  another. 

Mr.  QfiE.  How  many  voo-tirh  <<hoi>!<  do  you  h.no  m  the  State? 

Mr.  Brf.nnan.  ¥\\\\  Technically  wo  have  six:  one  is  openiteil  inxler 
the  college  system,  and  five  aiv  optratoil  niuler  thr  »  oniinon  s<."hool 
system. 

*  Mr.  Qvir^  Whi-n  you  say  the  coniiiion  >t  hool  M-tnn.  chns  that  mean 
the  comnmnity  coUe«:es? 
Mr.  Hrenn.In.  No. 

Mr.  QriE.  How  many  t  onimunity  rollt  ire?  aie  l)rovidin«;  \ocational- 
technical  traininir  siniihir  to  the  vcK'-tech  s<'hools? 
Mr.  Rrenn.vn.  I  assume  all  of  them. 
Mr.  QviF..  All  of  the  rest  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Brkxxan.  All  of  the  conununity  <'olh»<;e?  operate  with  some 
de«rree  or  amount  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  QviR.  The  kind  when^  they  can  «ret  Federal  stipport^ 
Mr.  Brknn.w.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qvit.  You  say  all  the  rest.  How  many  are  there? 
Mr.  Brknn.vn.  Twtnty-six. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  Besides  t!iat.  how  n)an\  other  institutioii>  of  lii<zher  edu- 
catio')  or  postscco!ular\-  ii.stitutions  mv.\e  any  tyiK'  of  a.<^sistance ? 

Mr.  Bren  nan.  T!ie  principal  movement  of  Fedcial  voi  ational  money 
to  4-year  institutioiis  is  in  the  ana  of  tiaohei  cilncation.  the  support 
of  teachers  who  an^  prepaiiuir  tiaJiers  for  the  fields  of  distributive 
education. 

Mr.  QriF-  >o  none  of  the  ha>ic  funds  ::o  to  the  other  institutions? 

Mr.  Bf:KNNAN.  K\cej>i  some  of  the  reseaich  moneys  and  exemplary 
money  will  (xvasionally  flow  into  those  institutions. 

Mr*  Qt  iF,.  How  ruaiiy  stmionis  wiaild  theie  he  in  voc-tech  schools 
and  !iow  many  .-tudt-nts  in  the  community  collejzes  takin*:  vocational 
educational  coui-ses  i 

Mr.  Brfnxan.  Constructed  into  FTF.'s — this  is  where  you  lose  your 
comparih.lity.  of  i.oui'Si — iloii.j  l>od\  coiints  l^  <ine  thinir  and  in  terms 
of  body  »'ouiits  in  tlic  \oc-toch  Si.ho'il?  at  the  present  time  you  have 
around  4.'.<^"'  lodies.  I  can't  recite  the  colloje  system.  Our  agency 
has  no  fornuil  contact  in  terms  <>i  statistiuil  information  that  deals 
with  the  coll e ire  systems. 

Mr.  QriF.  Goin^r  t!irou<rh  some  of  the  apj>endixes  here.  I  noted  that 
ihei-e  was  a  muJi  iriiat^i  increase  in  male  eniollmeni  in  vocational 
edueation  than  female. 

Mr.  BRrs*N\v.  We  are  busy  talkinj;  a!)out  title  IX  now  witli  local 
school  di>tritt  pei-onri  1.  We  recently  had  an  experience  where  some 
inforniation  t!iat  was  piv-ser.tcd  to  a  >niilent  in  a  hiirh.  school  indicated 
iImI  ih*  auin  :  .f  'mj.'  -  .        wa-  f«'r  t iie  I'lii  ojhiu-nt  of  We  had 

to  ehah:^^  that.  Hut  t!h!i  !ias  Ken  that  tradiiional  pattern.  Fm  sure. 

Mr.  Qi  IF.  I  don't  ki^.ow  if  \on  will  have  any  trouble  with  that  line 
Inxause  fi^'in  the  tiiruivs  I  >ee  there  aie  more  females  receivini:  voca- 
tional education  rhar^  tiiere  are  males. 

Mr.  Br^nv  \n.  Tiicre  is  a  !iia\y  in\nlvement  with  home  anil  famih 
life  in  the  j)ubl!*^  >chool  system. 
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Mr.  Qi-iK.  In  l(M)kin^  ut  the  viirious  vocational  educational  pro- 
«'ranis,  a  portion  of  wouieii  atv  involved  in  home  aiul  fannly  life  pro- 
JJranis,  but  the  bi^^^jest  increase  for  the  males  was  in  home  and  family 
fife, 

Mr.  Breknan.  Wc  are  going  to  get  some  male  home  and  family  life 
teachers,  too,  one  of  th^sc  days.  ,  .  ,   .  i  i 

Mr.  QviK.  I  notice  in  1000-07  in  trades  and  industiy,  you  had 
2,:{00  and  that  is  raised  now  to  4;i0().  In  home  and  family  life,  it  \\a£ 
2,100  and  that  has  jumped  to  11,800.  Huw  do  you  account  for  the 
great  surge  in  home  and  family  life  among  the  male  students? 

Mr,  Breknav.  Special  effort. 

Mr.  QriK.  You  must  have  some  special  program  here. 
Ms.  Nancy  Jorrssos.  An  enlightened  school  administrator. 
Mr.  Brknnak.  The  efforts  of  Nancy  in  enlightening  the  school 
administration.  [Laughter.] 
Mr,  Mkkos.  Would  tlie  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  Qi  iE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mkki>s.  I  wotild  like  to  ask  you  a  question  at  that  point  because  it 
bi»ars  exactly  on  what  he  is  saying,  I  notice  also  in  appendix  A  that  the 
growtli  in  vocational  ediication  at  the  secondary  level  has  been  ap- 
proximately from  one-third  of  the  students  to  one-half,  which  is  a 
very  connnendable  gmwth,  but,  in  breaking  that  down,  I  noticed  some 
of  the  «anie  things  the  gentleman  from  Min'  ota  has  noticed,  that  the 
greatest  increases  have  taken  place  in  hoh-c  and  family  life  and  in 
agricultiiral  vocational  education. 

This  may  be  the  kind  of  pnttcrn  we  want  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, hut  I  tun  sure  the  gentlenum  from  Minnesota  recalls  with  me  that 
one  of  the  cuuits  we  Inid  in  the  lOOS  amendments  was  to  try  to  place 
some  impetus  in  areas  other  than  home  and  family  life  and  agricul- 
tural vocational  education. 

What  I  would  like  you  to  do.  Hrnee,  is  respond  to  the  following 
questions: 

Whv  has  the  biggest  percentage  increase  occurred  in  those  areas 
over  the  1000  period  ^  Ple:i-e  just  do  it  in  writing  L.  ,.u«e  it  is,  I  know, 
verv  complicated. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  \Ne  will  insert  the  answer  in  the  record  at 
tliis  point. 

[The  doeiunent  referred  to  follows:] 

Sl'PERINTENDENT  OF  Prel-IC  iNSTRrCTION, 

Olympic,  Wash,,  October  7,  1974. 

Hon.  Lloyd  Meeds, 
Home  of  Jtcprci^cniaiivcs. 
WaHhington,  D.C, 

Dear  Representative  Meeds:  Purine  the  recent  liearirm  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Sul»ooiiiinittee  on  Kducatlon  In  Seaitle  on  August  2S,  you  asked  us  to  provide 
additional  Information  on  secondary  vocational  enrollment  trends  In  the  ,State 
of  Wasshinffton.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  information  is  to  be  included 
In  the  text  of  testimony  presenteti  at  yonr  hearing  In  Seattle. 

Since  gross  numbers  do  not  always  show  direction,  we  have  translated  the 
figures  In  the  materials  presented  during  your  hearing  Into  percentage  Increases. 
The  following  figures  represent  changes  between  1061>-70  (the  first  year  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  10()8)  and  1073-74.  We  be- 
Heve  that  these  figures  better  represent  the  Intended  thrust  of  the  legislation. 
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Area: 


Percentage 
increase 


Health  occupations     253  16 

Home  economics  related  occupations  llll  l  '  199  03 

Trades  and  industrial    79  43 

Mriculture     3  I-IIIIIIIIIIII   42  39 

Distributive  education  I  ^      """"  ^^'5^ 

Business  and  office  "'"IIIIIIIIIIIII  e  62 

Home  and  family  life  I  5!  86 

A  further  analysis  of  the  enrollment  In  the  Agriculture  program  shows  in- 
creased enrollments  related  to  the  Agri-business  and  Horticulture  components 
of  Agriculture  (Agricultural  Mechanics,  Ornamental  Horticulture.  Landscaping, 
Forestry,  etc.).  Another  development  in  this  area  is  the  inclusion  of  over  3,000 
young  women  during  the  1973-74  school  year  who  chose  to  pursue  studies  in 
Agriculture  as  compared  to  the  1969-70  enrollment  of  468  voung  women 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  and  support  in  vocational  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Mr.  Brennak.  I  might  indicate  to  you  that  our  effort  in  the  area  of 
skill  center  development,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  precisely  directed 
at  the  kind  of  problem  you  are  relating  to.  AVe  feel  also  that,  as 
an  example,  when  we  get  to  the  development  of  vocational  educational 
programs  that  fall  in  the  T.  &  I.  field,  they  are  expensive  programs; 
It  IS  difficult  to  develop;  it  is  difficult  to  work  and  develop  job  market 
needs,  as  an  example,  and  recognize  how  a  single  district  can  mount 
a  program  of  that  kind. 

This  is  whv  the  superintendent  has  designated  as  one  of  the  single 
highest  priorities  of  the  agency  the  area  of  development  of  skill 
centers  in  which  we  will  be  requiring  the  other  kinds  of  vocational 
educational  programing  to  be  developed,  rather  than  the  kinds  that 
you  see  such  a  substantial  increase  in  there. 

Partially,  another  reason  for  the  major  growth  in  home  and  family 
life  statistically  has  to  do  with  the  movement  of  several  large  school 
districts  of  our  State  from  "nonapproved''  to  ^'approved"  home  and 
familv  life  programs  that  meets  the  standards  of  the  State  plan  for 
vocational  education.  We  have  had  substantial  movement  of  several 
large,  major  districts  in  the  State  from  "nonapproved  status"  to  "ap- 
proved status."  which  would  tend  to  show  some  inflation  in  that  figure. 

Mr.  Qfik.  In  1068  we  had  a  great  deal  of  objection  to  removing 
the  earmark.  Vocational  agriculture  thought  that  it  would  lose  out 
if  it  didn't  have  the  security  of  the  earmark  and  so  did  home  eco- 
nomics. We  dropped  the  earmark  in  1968  for  agriculture  and,  rather 
than  losing  out,  it  grew  in  numbers  in  the  State  of  AVashington. 
We  retained  an  earmark  for  home  and  familv  life  in  the  legislation, 
but  earmarking  didn't  just  hold  it  where  it  was  before.  It  also  grew. 
Do  you  think  we  can  now  drop  the  earmarking  for  home  and  family 
life  and  let  them  compete  with  the  rest  of  vocational  education? 

Mr.  Brexv.xx.  AVe  would  like  to  see  and  we  do  support  the  recom- 
mendations that  are  contained  here,  that  home  and  familv  life  educa- 
tion be  included  in  the  definition  for  vocational  education  as  is  recom- 
mended by  the  AVA  draft. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  only  earmarking  wo  have  now  on  home 
and  family  is  to  part  F  activity.  If  we  reallv  had  our  "druthers", 
we  would  see  home  and  familv  life  restored  cateiroricallv  the  way  it 
was  prior  to  the  1068  change.  But,  without  that  as  a  "druthers,"  we 
are  suppoilive  of  the  inclusion  of  vocational,  home  ec,  and  home  and 
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family  life  within  the  regular  definition  of  vocational  education  as 
suggested  in  this  draft  ,        ^ ,  ,  .  ^ 

Mr.  QuiE,  Am  I  hearing  vou  sav  that  you  not  only  want  homemaking 
to  be  in  a  category  by  itself,  but  that  you  also  want  homemaking  ov 
home  economics  leading  to  gainful  employment  in  a  separate  category  i 

Mr.  Brexnan.  Yes,  That  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Why  do  they  need  a  separate  category?  >>hy  cant  they 
compete?  If  you  convinced  the  men  to  take  part  in  it,  why  do  you 
need  protection  ?  ,  ■ 

Ms.  JoHVSON.  I  don't  think  a  separate  category  for  the  wage-earning 
aspects  is  necessary.  The  definition  in  the  AVA  draft,  some  of  us  are 
somewhat  concerned  abc^t  the  fact  that  the  occupational  training^  is 
spellod  out  in  that  because  training  food  service  workers  you  are  train- 
ing for  an  occupation  and  it  doesn't  matter  which  service  area  does 
the  training. 

I  think  there  are  concerns  for  the  earmarking  and  the  calling  out 
for  the  family  life  aspects.  I  think  we  could  compete,  because  we  were 
thei-e  from  1917,  but  in  the  new  1968  amendments  the  definition  of  vo- 
cational education  did  not  include  the  work  of  the  home. 

Mn  QuiE.  That  is  correct,  .  v 

Ms.  Joiixsox.  So  that  is  why  we  want  to  make  certain,  if  there  is 
not  a  special  earmarked  category  for  consumer  homemaking,  that  it 
is  included  in  the  definition  of  vocational  education  which  would  allow 
us  to  be  an  integral  p^rt.  ,  xr  i 

Mr.  Meeds.  Would  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record,  Nancy? 

Ms.  JoHxsoy.  I  am  Nancy  Johnson.  I  work  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Nancv,  did  I  hear  you  say  that  if  we  could  change  the 
definition  so  it  would  not  be  limited  to  training  for  gainful  employ- 
ment, but  also  include  the  homemaking,  then  you  would  be  willing  to 
have  the  earmark  dropped  ?  ,  v  u 

Ms.  JoHNSox.  I  think  we  could  live  with  that  because  we  have  estab- 
lished the  need  for  this  tj-pe  of  education.  A  lady  behind  me  indicated 
in  response  to  vour  question  of  why  the  men  are  interested  in  home  and 
family  life.  I^hink  there  are  two  specific  reasons:  We  have  become 
more  mvolved  in  child  development  laboratories  and  the  recognition 
that  voung  men  are  also  fathers,  and  then  the  other  thing  has  to  do 
with  the  requirement  for  high  school  graduation  for  girls  to  take  home 
economics  until  about  3  vears  ago.  That  \^as  dropped  bv  che  State 
Board  of  Education  an^  now  there  is  room  for  the  boys  in  the 
programs. 

Mr,  QriK.  I^t  me  ask  vou  a  couple  of  other  questions  here. 

Would  you  find  it  acceptable  to  put  the  handicapped  set-aside  and 
the  disadvantaged  set-aside  together?  For  example,  instead  of  15  per- 
cent for  the  disadvantaged  and  10  percent  for  the  handicapped,  25 
percent  for  both  ? 

Mr.  Brenx.w.  It  would  certainly  provide  some  additional  tlexibility 
at  the  State  level  in  adjusting  figiires  within  ranges,  that  would  be  a 
.step  in  that  direction.  v    tt-  i. 

Mr.  QriE.  We  are  goins  to  I^ave  testimony  later  from  the  U  ash- 
ington  Association  for  Retarded  Children.  Are  you  going  to  remain  so 
we  could  ask  a  question  after  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Brevxax.  I  r>ertainly  intend  to. 
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Mr.  QriK.  For  a  last  (juostion,  if  yon  Imd  your  "dnitbor^?."  wlint  por- 
rontniro  of  thr  M'coudarv  sdioo]  t^tinlont^  would  \on  like  to  ?o(»  takiiicr 
somo  kind  of  vocntionid  trnininor? 

Mr.  Rkkwax.  That  answer,  I  irnoss,  lins  to  do  with  all  tlioso  to 
whom  it  i.san  appropriate  kind  of  odnrational  oxporionco.  It  is  difficult 
to  attai'h  a  pcnrntairc  to  tlio  total  student  poptdation.  A  lot  of  pooplo 
doai  with  tlu*  S.Vl.^  kinds  of  situation.  Tlu\v  sav  antoniatirally  hocanso 
of  the  fart  that  8.")  priront  of  the  workforro  does  not  hold  a  roqniro- 
mont  for  a  hairalaiiroatr  docroo  that  antoniatirally  makes  it  apprn- 
priato  for  Sr»  porrcMit  of  tho  student  population  in  any  <riven  school  to 
have  a  vocational  educational  experience. 

I  a'M  not  sure  I  am  ready  to  nro  that  hi<rh,  hut  T  nn\  ready  to  nro  hitrher 
than  we  are  now. 

Mr.  QriK.  Kiijht  now  you  are  at  4S.4  peirent  ? 

Mr.  BuKvNAN.  We  are  not  even  halfway,  hut  we  are  hopefully  on 
our  way. 

Mr.  QriK.  Would  there  he  anythinir  wronor  if  overyhody  learned 
some  kind  of  vocatio?jal  skill  before  they  left  secondary  school  ? 

Mr.  Bkkw.w.  So  lonir  as  in  the  process  of  developi'nnr  tliat  kind  of 
opportunity  we  didn't  tend  to  iret  in  the  way  of  havinc:  opportunity 
of  that  kind  available  for  peo]'>le  who  really'had  to  have  it  for  hread 
and  butter  reasons.  It  would  seem  to  me.  in  that  kind  of  settin^r.  if  you 
had  pcM'cent  of  the  people  involved  in  a  \ocational  educational  pro- 
irnun.  you  mav  very  well  have  some  people  in  some  pronrrams  develop- 
injr  anil  learniuL^  skills  for  which  thev  are  not  ^roins:  to  nuike  immediate 
application.  I  would  he  concerned  to  that  extent. 

^^r.Q^•lK.T^  that  had? 

Mr.  Rkkww,  Xot  so  loner  as  we  can  afFord  it.  But  T  don't  want  that 
to  occur  at  the  expense  of  havin*;  somebody  beinnr  doniod,  somebody 
who  really  had  to  hav^  it. 

Mr.  Qt  tk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ml*.  Mkfi»s.  The  irentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  IT\wKTN-s.  Mr.  Rrennan,  to  return  to  the  clarification  of  the  Co- 
ordiTiatiuir  Council,  is  this  a  concept  developed,  as  I  understand,  in 
Wasliin^ton  merely  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Federal  law  or  was 
It  done  for  other  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Rrkvxw.  T  would  offer  a  personal  opinion,  Mr.  Hawkins:  That 
the  basic  reason  for  the  development  of  that  was  a  compromise  in  the 
process  of  attemptiui;  to  establish  two  systems  that  were  both  fro'mfr 
to  (leal  with  vocational  education  proorramincr,  and  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  Federal  requirement. 

That  eoordinatinnr  unit  does,  indeed,  have  a  purpose  for  its  existence 
beyond  simply  the  moetin<r  of  the  Federal  re(|inrement  for  the  receipt 
of  Federal  monev  because  there  is  a  need  to  coordinate  the  needs  of 
these  two  respective  anrencies  as  they  deal  with  vocational  education 
services. 

Our  State  leirislature  is  particnlarlv  concerned  about  how  unneces- 
sarv  prouram  duplications  can  be  avoided  throufrh  this  council. 

y\r,  II\WKivs.  Is  thi«  dealt  with  in  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation draft  and.  if  so,  how  does  the  definition  or  the  requirement  in 
that  particular  draft  differ  from  wdiat  is  now  hein^r  done? 

Mr.  Rrkwan*.  The  Vocational  Education  Association  draft,  as  it 
deals  with  the  subject  of  sole  anrencies,  makes  mention  of  the  opportu- 
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nitv  for  the  State  board  to  contnict  with  other  agencies— Fni  not 
certain  I  can  lav  niv  hand  on  the  precise  hin<rna<:e— but  it  does  make 
provision  for  that  State  board,  the  sole  a<rency  itsi^lf,  to  farm  out,  so 
to  speak,  the  actual  operational  responsibility  for  an  actual  pro<rrani. 

Mr,  HvwKixs.  Would  you  reconiuiend  the  draft  hin<rua<re  be  incor- 
ponited  in  the  Fedei  al  law  ( 

Mr.  BuRNNAN.  Yes.  We  were  ]ud<red  to  be,  this  State,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  State  administrative  structure,  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  unique  anioii<r  the  oO  States. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Uniquely  <j:ood  or  uniquely  bad  ? 

Mr.  BuEXKAN.  That  would  be  a  personal  comment. 

Mr.  II.vwKixs.  ^Ir.  Breniian,  does  the  coordinating  council  decide 
how  much  of  the  Federal  fundin<j:  fjoes  to  your  State  department  for 
the  hi<rh  schools  and  how  much  <roes  to  the  community  collefres? 

Mr.  Brkxnav.  Yes;  that  is  a  three-way  ne<rotiation  process  between 
the  three  a^rencies,  but  the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  that  coordinat- 
ing council. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Does  it  make  that  decision  every  year? 

ilr.  Brkxnan.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  there  aiiv  basis  on  which  that  decision  is  made^ 

Mr.  Brenn-an.  Yen.  We  do  make  within  various  cate^rories  annual 
adjustments  and  readjustments.  This  last  year,  as  an  example,  when 
we  received  some  additional  money  as  a  result  of  impoundment  re- 
lease fundin^r.  we  didn  t  make  the  traditional  exact  alinement  of  per- 
oenta^re  cuts  of  that  monev  l)e'^aiise  there  were  certain  kinds  of  activi- 
ties within  the  colle^re  svstem  where  they  identified  some  priorities 
that  were  more  critical.  The  common  school  system  was  really  hurt- 
incr,  for  example,  for  work-studv  money,  and  the  community  college 
system  war.  hurtintr  for  some  home  and  family  life  funding.  We  were 
able  to  strike  within  that  netrotiation  process  some  alteration  within 
that  50-50  division.  That  is  total,  now,  not  by  cate^rory. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  it  consistently  kept  at  approximately  the  i)0-i)0 
percent  distribution?  .  .1  ^  i  1 

Mr.  Brennax.  Yes:  that  has  been  relatively  consistent  at  that  level. 
Y'our  State  does  it  on  a  pure  State  50-50  percent. 

Mr.  QtHE.  You  are  talkin^r  about  Federal  money? 

Mr.  Brexxax.  Yes. 

Mr,  QriE.  Not  State  money? 

Mr.  Brexnax.  Ri^rht.  ,  .1  . 

Mr.  QuiE.  As  T  read  the  law,  T  don't  know  how  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Brexnax.  Whatever  we  are  doin^r*  we  are  makiufr  it  work 
within  the  structure  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Many  people,  of 
course  have  some  differinpr  kinds  uf  reservations  about  tl;e  structure. 

Mr. 'Hawkins.  You  repeated  todav  what  all  of  us  m  Congress  have 
been  pressured  with,  that  is,  that  separate  lecrislative  authontv  slioiild 
1x5  maintained  for  vocational  education.  Just  what  is  your  justification 
for  that?  We  don't  always  ^ret  the  justification,  we  don  t  always  cret 
the  rationale  as  to  why  tliis  is  necessary. 

Mr  Brennax.  I  am  nearlv  convinced  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
foresicrht  of  Con^rress  in  lOlt  in  the  establishment  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion setting:  aside  monev  for  the  specific  purpose  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, I  am  not  convinced  at  this  point  in  time  that  we  would  have  any 
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ineiiniiigful  vonitioiiul  tMlucatioii  yet  witliin  tlio  educational  structure 
and  system  in  our  country. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  tlie  foi^esiglit  of  the  Congress 
at  that  time  had  really  looked  at  the  entire  system  of  education  and 
viewed  what  had  transpired  over  its  history  up  until  that  time  and 
smiply  said  that  unless  wo  do  sometliin^ir  specific  of  this  kind,  the  busi- 
ness of  vocational  education  is  simply  not  goiii^r  to  occur  to  the  extent 
and  to  the  quality  and  the  variety  that  must  occur  within  the  educa- 
tional process.  That  is,  in  part,  a  pei-sonal  reaction;  the  traditional 
approach  of  the  educational  system  has  not  always  l)een  strongly  in 
the  dii-ection  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  So,  briefly,  we  ^ret  the  other  argument  that  Federal 
mandates  should  not  l)e  made  and  that  local  education  people  know 
lH»st  and  will  make  the  connect  decision.  Your  suggestion  is  somewhat 
(litre rent  from  that  particular  position  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked 
the  question. 

Mr  BiiKXNAX.  I  think  it  is  incuml)ent  upon  our  Federal  Congress 
to  call  out  ^onie  specific  priorities  from  time  to  time.  We  feel  very  ap- 
propriately that  vocatioii.n.l  education  is  one  of  those  callouts  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  H.vwKiNs.  Also  in  your  statement  you  made  reference  to  the 
actions  of  Congress  and  MDTA  and  CETA  as  creating  certain  prob- 
lems of  coordination.  Would  you  clarify  that  and  amplify  on  that 
particular  statement,  as  to  what  problems  you  are  experiencing  now 
in  CETA,  for  example,  as  to  the  lack  of  coordination. 

Mr.  BiiEXN.vx.  There  exists  now  within  the  CETA  arrangement 
tlirough  local  prime  sponsors  the  opportunity  for  those  local  prime 
sponsors  to  potentially  duplicate  programs  that  are  essentially  di- 
rected to  the  same  objectives  that  vocational  education  systems  in 
communities  are  directed. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  other  words,  some  duplication  could  result  as  a 
result  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act? 

Mr.  Brenxax.  Yes;  it  could  duplicate  the  programs  already  in 
existence. 

Mr.  IIawktxs.  Do  you  see  any  way  those  differences  can  l)e  re- 
solved by  administrative  regulation  or  by  negotiation? 

Mr.  Brexx.vx.  We  are  presently  meeting  now  in  this  State  with  a 
task  force  designated  for  the  piirpose  of  exploring  where  we  can  go 
with  coordination  and  coordinative  entities  of  these  various  kinds  of 
programs.  That  task  force  is  representative  of  the  college  system  and 
the  common  school  *<ystoni  and  a  munber  of  other  agencies,'including 
the  coordinating  council  and  the  Governor's  manpower  element. 

Our  State,  incidentally,  was  the  subject  of  special  Federal  funding 
for  this  task  force  because  of  the  need  for  a  better  mechanism  for 
coordination  that  is  so  widely  recogniml  and  at  the  Federal  level 
many  people  thought  that  AVashington  might  have  a  better  chance  to 
come  up  with  a  solution  of  that  problem  than  would  some  other  places, 
although  we  have  not  reached  it  yet. 

Mr.  IIawktxs.  One  other  question.  You  made  reference  to  inter- 
district  cooperative  skill  centers.  Do  I  understand  that  these  skill  cen- 
ters are  operated  by  several  districts  at  the  .^condarv  level  and  that 
they  provido  certain  training  skills?  AVouId  vou  siniplv  amplify  on 
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those  somewhat?  It  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable  trend  and  I  think 
there  should  be  more  in  the  record  to  support  what  you  are  doing  in 
those  particular  skill  centers. 

Mr.  Breknax.  The  development  of  secondary  skill  centers  is  a  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  our  agency  and,  hopefully,  will  be  a  response 
eventually  on  tlie  part  of  local  school  districts  and  groupings  of  local 
school  districts  to  the  need  to  provide  specialized,  relatively  expensive 
vocational  education  programs  in  the  setting  where  no  single  small 
school  district  has  either  tlie  resource  or  student  population  or  demand 
or  industrial  need  to  be  able  to  mount  those  kinds  of  programs. 

For  the  most  part,  we  are  poina  to  find  those  programs  will  be  in 
the  trade  and  industrial  areas.  They  will  be  programs  that  will  be 
closely  related  to  tliose  kinds  of  employment  needs  that  will  be  identi- 
fied, tliere  has  been  concern  on  our  part  for  many,  many  years  that 
we  really  haven't  done  the  kind  of  ]ob  in  vocational  education  nor 
made  opportunities  available  in  relat'.vely  small  school  districts.  This 
has  been  a  really  difficult  problem  to  address.  Our  State  board  has  con- 
tinued to  request  of  ws  a  more  responsive  kind  of  activity  in  vocational 
education  for  small  school  districts,  relatively  small  school  districts. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  These  skill  centers,  I  understand,  are  designed  for 
the  small  districts  who  need  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  these 
programs  and  not  for  the  special  kind  of  student  in  the  largest 
districts? 

Mr.  Breknak.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Bruce,  for  an  excellent  presentation  and  an 
obvious  good  overall  'knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in  vocational 
education  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Meeds.  We  have  taken  longer  than  usual  with  the  first  witness. 
This  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  following  witnesses. 

Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Kathleen  Bamett  of  the  Washington  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children. 

Ms.  Bamett,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  before  the  committee. 
If  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  we  would  be  delighted  to  make  it 
a  part  of  the  record.  You  may  summarize  or  you  may  read  it  into  the 
record,  if  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  KATHLEEN  BARNETT,  CHAIEMAN,  WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  REIARDED  CHILDREN;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
LUCILLE  N.  MAY,  CARL  0.  JACQBSEN,  AND  PERRY  L.  ULJESTRAND 

Ms.  Barxett.  I  am  Kathleen  Barnett,  governmental  affairs  chair- 
man for  the  Wasliington  Association  for  Recnrded  Citizens. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  preface  mv  remarks  by  saying  that  the  Washington 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  has  recently  been  looking  into  the 
10-percent  handicapped  set-aside  vocational  education  funding  for 
handicapped  students.  Because  I  am  a  volunteer  for  the  association, 
keeping  up  with  many  areas  of  governmental  affairs,  if  the  committee 
has  any  further  f^uestions  about  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  would  refer 
you  to  Lucille  May,  the  staff  assistant  for  onr  voc-rehab  committee, 
or  Perry  Liljestrand,  the  executive  director  of  our  association,  or  Carl 
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Jaiobsen,  a  nu'iiihoi-  of  the  committee,  who  are  here  with  me  today. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Would  those  people  like  to  come  forward. 

Ms.  Barxett.  If  yon  are  interested  in  anv  substantiating  material 
to  my  remarks,  those  people  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  your  staff. 

Often  employei-s  expect  the  handicapped  to  be  twice  as  productive, 
twice  as  a  conscientious  and  twice  as  problem  free  as  their  "normal'' 
workers.  If  the  handicapped  are  to  have  a  chance  on  the  competitive 
job  market,  they  must  be  properly  trained.  The  Vocational  p:ducation 
Act  provides  a  way  for  the  handicapped  (o  receive  the  vocational 
training:  that  they  need  for  successful  employment. 

In  order  to  be  classified  as  handicapped,  an  individual  should  (1) 
meet  the  criteria  for  classification  as  handicapped  bv  the  State  edu- 
cational agency;  (2)  be  diagnosed  and  classified  bv  qualified  pro- 
fessional persons;  and  (3)  be  unable,  because  of  his  handicapping 
condition,  to  succeed  in  vocational  programs  designed  for  persons 
without  such  handicaps. 

Using  the  above  criteria  for  determining  if  a  person  is  handicapped 
necessarily  means  that  a  school  would  have  to  identify  individuals, 
not  groups.  The  school  would  need  to  have  some  evidence  that  this 
individual  could  not  succeed  in  a  regular  program. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  persons  identified  as  handicapped 
should  1)0  integrated  into  the  regular  vocational  education  program. 
.>ervices  needed  to  help  a  person  succeed  in  these  normal  programs 
may  be  provided  by  Federal  vocational  education  funds  or  by  other 
cooperative  agencies  or  organizations. 

This  evaluation  of  a  student's  ability  to  be  placed  into  a  regular 
vocational  program,  either  with  or  without  special  assistance,  should 
mean  that  extensive  information  is  available  on  the  numbers  and  types 
of  handicaps  served  by  Federal  vocational  education  funds.  This  in- 
formation is  not  avaialble,  which  onlv  leads  one  to  assume  that  the 
students  are  not  being  served  as  individuals,  their  abilities  are  not 
properly  evaluated,  and  that  efforts  are  not  being  made  to  work 
these  liandicapped  persons  into  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Uliy  must  recognition  of  a  handicap  by  a  school  carry  with  it 
the  implicit  necessity  for  special  programs  when,  in  fact,  perhaps  all 
that  is  needed  is  special  assistance. 

Providing  special  programs  for  the  handicapped  should  be  a  last 
resort,  but  it  is  recognized  that  sometimes  this  is  necessary.  Not  every 
handicapped  person,  no  matter  how  much  special  assistance  is  re- 
ceived*  will  be  able  to  <?ucceed  in  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. But  caution  mast  be  used  in  determining  that  a  program  is 
s])ecial.  Only  services  over  and  above  those  provided  in  regular  pro- 
grams can  ^^e  considered  special  services  and  may  be  paid  for  out  of  set- 
aside  funds  The  mere  fact  that  a  handicapped  person  is  beinij  served 
is  not  enough  to  warrant  use  of  these  funds;  the  service  must  be  some- 
thing which  is  in  excess  of  the  services  provided  nonhandicapped 
students. 

In  the  establishing  of  needed  special  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
there  is  much  confusion  on  our  part.  It  would  seem  that  when  a  pro- 
posal is  submitted  fo-  funding  that  the  names  and  handicapping  con- 
ditions should  be  detailed  in  the  proposal.  Especially  since  the  special 
program  is  for  those  who  could  not  fit  into  a  regular  program,  these 
people  surely  must  have  been  identified.  But  since  data  on  the  types  or 
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nuiubei-s  of  Imiulicupped  is  not  available,  we  must  assume  that  the 
proposals  are  written  in  soiiie  \ague  manner.  Are  all  Federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  awarded  only  after  receiving  a  xirm  outline 
of  the  program  and  the  individuals  to  be  served  ?  .      •  i 

Apparently  Federal  vocational  education  funds  are  not  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  continuous  funding  programs,  but  instead  for  fund- 
in<r  the  special  vocational  needs  of  individuals.  However,  several  coni- 
nuinity  colleges  in  the  St^ite  are  contracting  with  sheltered  workshops 
to  provide  continuous  programs.  It  is  possible  for  these  sheltered  work- 
sliops  to  contract  directly  with  the  State,  Why  has  this  not  been 
encouraged? 

According  to  a  recent  written  response  from  the  executive  of  the 
Wa&hington  Coordinating  Council  of  Occupational  Education,  the  in- 
terlocal cooperative  agreement  is  not  currently  operative.  If  that  is 
so.  how  were  the  priorities  established  without  the  risk  of  working  in 
opposition  to  those  established  by  others  engaged  in  vocational  train- 
ing, such  as  vocational  rehabilitation?  This  is  especially  noticeable 
when  both  agencies  are  contracting  with  one  vendor,  sheltered  work- 
shops. 

The  10- percent  set-aside  Federal  vocational  educations  funds  were, 
in  fiscal  year  1974  in  Washington,  used  by  approximately  52  schools 
inxolving  from  $584,000  to  $721,000.  diliercnt  answers  received  on 
dilforent  occasions  from  the  same  person  in  response  to  the  same 
qui'^tion.  According  to  an  infoiinal  survey,  these  fiinds  are  used  for 
a  \anety  of  programs,  some  extremely  good  and  definitely  vocatioi  illy 
oriented,  some  not. 

All  informal  telephone  survey  indicates  that  45  percent  of  the  total 
10-perc3nt  set-aside  for  Federal  vocational  education  funds  are  used 
for  nonvocational  training,  per  sc.  Thus,  it  appears  as  if,  at  mc  ^t, 
only  »*}5  percent  of  fiscal  1973  funds  were  used  for  direct  prevocational 
or  vocational  training  for  handicapped  persons. 

The  implicit  attitude  of  some  schools,  in  fact,  the  majority,  seems 
to  be  that  if  a  handicapped  person  is  hivolved  then  the  Federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  can  be  used  with  apparent  disregard  to  the 
hibt  resort  intent  of  the  law.  These  vocational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped include  such  items  as  .wheelchair  ramps,  music  appreciation 
class,  aquatics  motivation,  sex  education,  et  cetera. 

Tlie  major  question  that  arises  from  this  survey  would  have  to  be: 
Are  Federal  funds  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  education 
for  the  handicapped  actually  being  used  for  that  purpose  only? 

Federal  vocational  education  funds  should  not  be  used  for  any 
program  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  piepare  students  for  em- 
ployment be  necessary  tO  prepare  indivithials  for  s\icceshf»il  comple- 
tion of  siich  a  program,  or  be  of  significant  assistance  to  individuals 
enrolled  in  making  an  informed  and  meaningful  occupational  choice. 

Monevs  should  be  spent  for  specific  vocational  preparation.  One 
would  hope  that  local  regular  education  moneys  or  excess  cost  funding 
would  provide  basic  educational  training  for  those  handicapped 
individuals.  .     ,      .  .     .  vi 

When  a  handicapped  person  needs  vocational  trammg  to  enable 
him  to  live  a  productive  life,  why  should  he  be  satisfied  with  less 
tliun  precisely  that? 
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Mr.  ^1^1-^)8.  As  I  ^'ot  the  tlinist  of  your  testimony,  it  is  tlmt:  one. 
while  perhaps  enough  funds  to  roach  the  10-percent 'level  are  actually 
being  allocated  under  the  heading  "handicapped,"  part  of  that  may 
be  used  for  programs  other  than  those  defined  as  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  prepaid)  a  person  for  the  field  of  work;  and,  two,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  and  almost  nonexistent  in  this  Stato  to  identify  the 
individuals,  so  really  vou  have  some  nuestion  as  to  whether  tlic  10 
percent  may  actually  be  achieved.  Is  that  the  major  thrust  of  vonr 
testimony? 

Ms.  Barxett.  Yes;  and  I  guess  No.  3  would  be  that  the  accounting 
system  for  how  the  funds  are  being  used,  the  feedback  from  the 
State,  what  the  guidelines  and  regulations  should  be  to  the  Stare 
and  to  the  local  school  district  and  from  the  school  districts  hack  to 
the  State,  I  think  that  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  I  think  all 
they  have  to  do,  as  I  understand  it,  is  just  report  liow  many  people 
they  served. 

.Vir.  Meeds.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you.  I  think  very  correctly,  point 
out  that  handicapped  pei^sons  should  be  as  much  as  possible  integrated 
uUo  the  regular  program  and  that  we  have  required  a  special  .scr-a>i(le 
which  would  be  directed  only  to  special  programs  for  those  i)eople. 
wo  have  a  difficult  situation.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  legislate  to  make 
certain  that  funds  are  spent  specifically  for  handicapped  people  and, 
Rt  the  sanie  time,  to  fulfill.  I  think,  what  we  both  asrree  with  as  the 
optimum  to  integrate  those  people  as  nuich  as  possible  into  the  ivirnlar 
system. 

lIow  do  \()u  pr()])ose  tliat  we  ilo  this,  on  a  pro  rata  s!iare?  In  otV.-r 
wonN.  if  a  handicapped  i)erson  is  bt^ing  integrated  into  the  reiridar 
educational  program,  then  those  specific  handicaps  would  be  Taken 
into  consideration  and  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  handicapped  portion  of 
the  special  f undinir  Ix^  used  f 

Ms.  Harxe'it.  I  am  only  knowledgeable  as  to  how  special  ed  i?  ad- 
ministered in  this  State.  In  the  last  2  yeai^s  it  is  really  developing  into 
a  nuirvelou^  program.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  because  of  theTverv 
irood  accounting  system  of  identification,  and,  yes,  the  pro  rata  system 
i<  used  when  a  handicai)ped  child  is  probably  only  in  a  resource*  room 
01-  he  only  uses  the  time  of  a  special  teacher  or  speech  therapist  or 
whatever. 

Mr.  ?»lEEns.  So  they  are  already  doingthat  ? 

Ms.  RAHXErr.  In  special  education  they  are. 

^fr.  Meeus.  Hut  they  are  not  doing  it* in  vocational  education? 

M<.  R\RXETT.  Vocational  training  is  a  different  department  in  our 
State.  I  tl  ink  we  have  a  good  pattern  in  our  State  on  how  to  acr^ount 
for  •special  ed  students.  I  am  cert^dnlv  Only  a  layman  in  this,  but  it 
seems  to  me  w  e  have  the  resources  here  to  do  if  projierl  v. 

M    Mi:n>s.  Would  any  of  the  other  people  like  to  conmient  on  tlmt  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  LUCILLE  N.  MAY,  HELD  REPRESENTATIVE. 
WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

M<.  \\\\.  My  name  is  Lucille  May.  I  am  a  field  representati\e  of 
the  Wa'shiuirton  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 

One  nf  the  tliiuirs.  in  respond  to  vour  question.  i«.  as  T  undiM  -tand 
the  law  and  the  intent  of  the  law,  if  a  student  can  be  integrated  into 
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a  iv«:ular  pro«:nini  without  iimliii*?  special  a.-sistaiico.  tlien  fuiuL-  <*or 
that  proirnun  should  come  from  the  ro^mlar  vocational  funds  or  liic 
ropdar  school  fnnds. 

^Ir.  Mkkds.  \'efc\  correct. 

Mr.  Q\  IK.  Woidd  von  yield  there  ? 

The,  hiw  specifies *that  it  should  he  nuide  availahle  to  tluw  who  re- 
quire a  modified  vocational  education  program  InM  unse  a  handi(  a]»ped 
j)e!M)n  cannot  succeed  in  a  re«:uhir  pro^rrain.  Ir  seems  it  wouhl  be 
within  the  law  t')  do  as  wui^  suirircsted,  and  provide  assistance  for  them 
to  stay  vithin  the  repdar  program. 

Ms.  May.  That  is  what  I  said.  If  they  do  recjuire  special  assistance 
to  remain  in  the  special  program,  then  handicapped  set-side  fnnds 
coidd  be  used  to  provide  that  special  assistance , 

I  would  say,  in  response  to  your  question,  Mr.  Quie,  if  they  can  be 
integrrated  properly,  without  any  special  assistance.  I  doii*t  think 
any  of  the  handicapped  10-percent  tunds  should  be  used  merely  be- 
cause they  are  handicapped. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Are  there  any  other  comments? 

Then  one  final  question.  Do  you  feel  tha*^  10  percent  or  mow  of 
Federal  funds  are  actually  bein<r  expended  for  handicipped  in  voca- 
tional educational  programs  in  the  State? 

Ms.  B.\RNKTT.  We  have  the  numbers  that  we  requested  from  (he 
executive  of  the  coordiiuxting  council,  and  it  dm^sift  seem  as  thouirh 
it  is  10  percent. 

Ms.  3r\v.  Tlie  set-aside  for  handicapped  vocntional  edn  ation  is 
10  perceii?^  of  part  H  amount  allocated.  In  107:^,  tliat  amonnt  was 
$70-2,447.  ^"urther,  I  have  information  from  him  which  details  which 
schools  got  how  much  money,  and  the  total  for  that  is  only  $r>84.r»C7, 
So  there  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  10 
percent  allocated  and  the  amount  of  money  expended. 

Mr.  QriE.  What  is  the  total  part  B  funds? 

Ms.  May,  I  don't  have  the  total  part  B  funds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Do  we  have  a  total  of  part  B  funds  in  the  State? 

First  of  all,  do  W(»  know  that  is  10  percent  of  pait  B  ? 

Ms.  M.\y.  Oidy  l^ecause  it  says  it  is, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Second,  do  we  know  that  some  of  that  money  is  not 
being  used  for  administration  ? 

Ms.  M.\Y.  I  don't  have  evidence  to  show  it  was  not  used,  but  I  would 
que.stion  using  i>liiO/)00  for  administration. 

Mr.  Meep/S.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  0  JACOBSEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS 
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Mr.  Jacob^^ex.  I  am  Carl  O.  Jarohsen.  director  of  vocutiorui!  prn- 
ranis  for  the  Source  Foundation  and  recently  resigned  as  a  counsel- 
or for  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

I  want  to  make  sure  we  have  established  something  on  the  use  or 
misuse*  of  the  10  percent.  I  am  more  aware  of  it  at  the  nostschool  level, 
the  adult  level,  the  community  college  level,  the  technical  school  I  veh 
than  at  the  public  school  level. 

I  just  wanted  to  establish  that,  aside  from  the  questions  of  how 
much  money  is  going  to  administration,  there  has  been  an  out-and- 
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out  misusf  of  tlu'  funds  nloii<r  the  lines  of  nsini:  moneys  in  one  oom- 
nuniitv  coUeire  for  what  I  undei^stoo.,!  to  overhrad  bre(;ze\vays 
between  buildings.  This  definitciy  d(^s  not  benefit  the  han.l:ort»)ned 
pei-son  onl V :  it  beutfiUs  everybody  on  that  campus. 

When  I  confronted  the  coUWe  district  president  about  sucii  a 
t]un:r,  his  response  \^•^s,  ''We  realize  this  is  nrobably  misuse,  bur  no 
ouv  olsc  ever  asked  for  the  uioufy  to  be  u:=ed  in  a  i)ro<rrani."  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  nionev  is  not  bein*:  used  m  a  pro«:ram  for  the 
huj'dii  ,tppcd  peoide  but  ofte!rapi)lies  to  the  wliole  caminis  jiopulal  wn. 

I  can  give  other  instances,  and  I  have  a  comment  to  make  alon<r  lh«» 
lilies  of  inteirraiioH  of  the  hnndicanped  into  the  reirular  vocational 
proirrams.  T  am  for  tlu  roncoj^t:  I  believe  it  is  tlie  Euronean  model. 
I  don't  think  we  can  <ret  away  from  this  special  label  that  <rois  on 
hamli<-ai)ped  people  uhcn  they  have  separate  programs.  But  I  am 
conc<'!iu'd  when  a  ample  of  actually  rather  mildly  handicapped  peo- 
ple I  have  now  in  tlie  restaurant  training  program,  ^vho  have  spent 
two  terms,  2  vears,  in  a  technical  t mining  program  of  food  service 
tr.'iining  at  two  different  institutions,  and  are  pretty  mucli  ndegared  to 
the  pots  and  pans  department,  dishwashing,  if  you  will,  and,  for 
instance,  had  never  even  learned  to  empty  or  clean  a  deep-fry  bay, 
M-hieh  is  a  pretty  common  fun.'tion  and  an  important  function  in  a 
restaurant. 

The-e  are  m v  concerns.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  MKr.ns.  t  am  going  to  interrupt  for  just  a  moment. 

Bruce,  do  von  hnvethat  information? 

Air.  BhknV.vn.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  give  it  to  you  lat^  r. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Does  anvone  know  how  much  money.  Federal  funds, 
under  part  B  came  into  the  State  of  Washington?  Here  we  go. 

What  was  the  total  expenditure? 

M-.  May.  The  amotmt  allocated,  the  10  percent  part  B  allotment, 
was  J^70i},747.  Tl  e  amount  expended  was  $.')S4,r)07. 

Mr.  Mf.eds.  So  the  allocated  portion  was  equal  to  10  percent  of 
>ir».S^'27,023.  but  tne expended  would  not  equal  that? 

Ms.  M.vY  No. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QriT:.  First.  I  would  like  to  compliment  Ms.  Barnett  for  the 
excellent  statement.  It  airain  points  out  to  me  that  it  is  an  al)solute 
nei'essity  that  we  set  aside  money  for  the  -handicapped.  I  wish  we 
would  reach  the  day  when  that  wasn't  necessary,  but  I  don't  see  it  on 
the  horizon. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  undersvund  wliy  that  has  to  be  the  case.  In 
r(mirre'=s  it  is  virtually  certain  that  legislat*  heli  ing  the  handi- 

^•apped  is  going  through.  I  don't  nnderstaud  what  happens  to  that 
locaU  V.  I  am  certain  we  need  it. 

Ms.'  Barn-ktt.  If  we  have  to  compete  for  fimds  with  everyono  else, 
if  we  don't  Imve  any  specific  security,  historically  we  are  always  short- 
ended. 

>rr.  QriE.  You  practically  get  left  out. 

Von  make  an  excellent  point  about  making  certain  that  individuals 
ai-e  served.  AVlien  we  pas^^ed  vocational  i«habilitation  lejrislation  in 
this  Conirress,  we  had  that  same  concern  and,  therefore,  required  that 
an  individualiz'^d  plan  be  eatered  into  with  those  who  would  provide 
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tl.e  services.  Do  yi>u  think  tlmt  would  be  applicable  m  t he  case  of  the 
.«et -aside  for  vo<-atioiiul  education  for  the  Vndicapped* 

Ms.  lUuNtriT.  It  seems  to  be  apphcab  c  lu  snccal  ed  ^«^^^  J 
c«.ntraot  for  %vhat  they  are  going  to  teach  a  chikl  and  then  jou  h.ue 
the  teaciier  neionnt  for  whether  they  did  it  or  not. 
Mr  QriE.  Is  that  under  vour  State  department  { 
M.S.  li.\KXKi-r.  Yes,  uiuh'r  our  State  reciuirenient. 
Mr.  Qi;iK  The  State  of  "Washington  seems  to  me  to  Ikj  in  the  tou- 
fiw.t  in  special  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Ms.  lUuNKi-r.  Yes;  we  did  it  without  litigation,  too 
Mr  OriK.  That  is  another  thing  that  intrigue-  lue.  \\  ashmgton  al- 
ways "se'-ms  to  he  in  the  foi-efront.  In  Minnesota  in  195<  we  w-rote  spe- 
cial odu.  ation  programs  for  the  handicapi)ed  and  we  looked  to  W  a-  i- 
ing.....      the  'onree  of  most  of  our  inforn.at.on.  >sow  we  have  the 
Federnl  (luvermnent  interested  in  the  State  of  \\  ashmglon  as  to  what 
tl.ev  iiave  in  the  way  of  vocational  education. 

M^  liAKNin-r.  1  tl.ink  il  iu-,t  husn  t  lieen  developed.  I  think  it  is 
c  oming.  The  emphasi.-,  of  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  is 
coming:  it  is  the  next  step.  .   v.  n  \ 

.Mr  Oi  IK  Tlie  ne.xt  witness,  I  iiuderetand,  is  going  to  be  the  dia  r- 
n.an  at  tiie  -V.hisorv  Council  on  Vocational  Education  wi.o  has  :lio 
re^l>..nsil.llity  of  evaluating  the  Feueral  money,  llavo  you  taken  t-iis 
ui)  with  the  advisory  council?  •  i  . 

.M-.  .M.w.  No:  we  have  only  contact-id  the  coordinating  council  at 

'''Mr'oi'-K  V.  liv  haven't  von  contacted  the  advisory  council  i 

.ua\.  \./iiau'  woiiied  on  it  for  a  short  period  of  time  at  tins 

^"\U'  Oi  iK  Wiien  the  State  plan  is  submitted,  the  advisory  council 
ha-  to  he  o.uMilted.  so  it  seems  to  me  that  is  an  avenue  you  could  pur- 
sue. Tiie  ailvisory  council,  1  assume,  under  \\  ashington  law.  is  r.ot 
owne.l  bv  the  State  board  of  education.,  Is  it  only  tiiose  on  the  Mate 
board  ofeducaiion  that  are  elected  that  are  owned?        ,  . 

Mr  MiKDS  If  the  gentleman  would  yield.  I  think  the  advisoi\ 
coi.i.cifmay  feel  that  way  sometimes,  but  1  think  it  is  pretty  independ- 
ent as  a  group. 

Would  the  jjentleman  yield  f 

Mi!  Mkm.s.  llave  you  ever  been  contacted  by  any  member  of  the 

"^M^'^MaT*N\^\x    In  fact,  we  didn't  even  know  it  existed  and  we 
didn't  find  out  about  the  public  hearings  until  after  they  were  hekl. 
Mr.  Mekds.  Thank  you.  .  .  ,  t  fi  ♦ 

Mr  Qnr.  You  raided  some  points  which  I  assume  means  that  \ou 
do"n-t 'think  tliese  programs  have  been  integrated  adequately-.  Have 
you  made  a  survey  so  you  say  say  in  which  schools  you  feel  they  are 
not  integrated  at  all? 
M<5.  Baukktt.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  OriK.  Have  von?  ,  , 

M-  May  Our  siirvev  was  mostlv  concentrat  jd  on  where  the  mone> 
is  VxtWnded.  where  they  received  the  Federal  funds.  >Iof>t  seomod  to 
ao  for  special  programs  and  not  for  inte<rration.  e  did  not  get  into 
enough  detail  to  know  how  much  precisely. 
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Mr.  QviK.  What  kiiul  of  toordmatiou  is  there  with  vrH-atidiial  idiaK 
and  the  reg\ilar  siKvial  educational  pro<rrain  for  ^eeondarv  >chooi 
student:^  from  your  State  etfort.  and  this  program  uf  sei-a.-ide  voca- 
tional education?  You  know  tliey  are  iiitorreluted. 

May.  The  only  thin::  I  can  say  al>out  that,  we  a^kcd  Mr.  Binnie 
abiMit  that.  Tliey  u^ed  to  ha\e  Interlocal  C\>oj)erati\e  Airrcements. 
My  iiiestion  to  him.  and  thi>  response  caniC  on  AuL^>t  Iti.  19T4.  he 
stated  th.u  the  Interlocal  Cooperative  A::iM'i.'ient  to  wiiich  I  lefeinnl 
IS  lot  currently  oj^rative.  There  is  no^nlic.aI  cooperation.  I  dont 
know  if  there  is  any  unotiicial  cooperaiion  or  i:ot. 
^  Mr.  QnK.  When  \ou  u-e  the  tJirures  of  tlie  d"i>rrepenrv  of  a  inm-lrevl 
ti:"n>a- -i  or      do  \ou  kn-w  v  .at     .ui\i  -'Iv  In-  ;  t), -j;  |,, 

srt  asulff  I  think  \our  iiiiure  of  7oj  nn;>/l>t»  piett\  rici^t*  fiv\i:,  liio 
in^n-!n:M:on  li.mded  to  u-.  It  ^e.  !\s  jo  iw  i:oin<:  dowV  eai  ii  uar. 

To  w'  a:  extent  the  State  or  local  matcliin*:?  We  Ju-aid'tlie  te.^n- 
uvmy  eailier  t!us  Murnini:  that  the  IVderd  nionev  for  \ ocat ional  edu- 
ear  on  amounts  to  alxMit  !■>  penTnt  of  thr  total  :Lnount  of  vocational 
e.r.^afon  money  ?pont  on  the  State.  <o  that  niea!i>  theiv  is  a  >ii^  r^atoh 
for  e\i  rv  dollar  that  goe>  into  the  leral  level.  What  km  l  t>f  a  match 
do  \oir  rind  on  the  set-aside? 

Ms.  M\Y.  I  am  n<»t  knowleiiireabh-  of  that  poMit. 

M<.  H\RN*KiT.  1  am  nor.  either. 

"Mr.  (JriK.  It  is  inti  re.-tine.  In  a  survey  1  saw  naiioi  alh  it  an^.u-.ias 
t<i  t'7  ee'Us  c  1  every  dollar. 

Yoti  mentioned  t^e  slieheivd  work-liop.  What  kind  of  tramin'^  iloe^ 
:i  ^h.elteie-1  worksl.op  pio\  nief  Are  tiiey  ilifu-d  nn<iv:  rhr  hm  ^Mue^ 
A\  hat  ki"d  of  tnimme  are  they  eettm^ ?  This  i^  the  lir-t  time  I  have 
come  acn-is^-  worksliopc  Ummc:  involved. 

Ms.  M\Y.  A  slieltered  work-hop  provide-  indei^^'ndent  ]i\inir  -kills 
tra:n!r.ir.  which  i-  oi^e  of  the  questionable  \cx'ational  pit)<Trams":  itide- 
peT>de!u  living'  =kil!s.  They  are  qnal'.tied  to  i»roviile  intensive  vocational 
tra-ninLT  and  job  placement  and  followup.  in  manv  instances  much 
Ivrter  than  cominnniry  collei^v-  and  l>robablv  mudi  n'ore  econonii  -al!y. 

c  tind  -everal  commnmiy  coMeire-  :ire  contracting:  with  the  shelf ere(i 
^vork^hop^  by  providin::  statT  to  proviih^  the-e  pro::ram<.  I  don't 
r.ndep=?and  why  the  siieltei-ed  work-iiops  aren't  coniraetinL'  /liie<-tlv 
wtfV  the  State  in-t*  id  of  coiui:  thr-rch  :  comm-niitv  colIei:e  to  i)ro- 
VI. !e  .he-H^  s*M\ice-.  but  -heltorcd  workshop-.  1  feol*.  aic  <\ipable  of 
providing  some  of  the  service^  mur^  I^otter  than  some  of  the  commu- 
!iitv  colle^res. 

M'\  i^viy.  T!ie  tnpnine  ^^e  .ire  talkin<:  about  in  vocational  ediica- 
t%'n ' 

MvY.  TJi-ht. 

Mr.  QriK.  Are  you  just  startinir  out  on  an  effort  to  hrinir  all  of  this 
into  '.r-l  evidence'  .\re  we.  or  t!io<o  peonle  in  Washiu<rtO!].  ijoino"  to 
be  *  <  ar:!^<r  some  real  liard  evidence  on  tliis? 

M\Y.  We  }ia\e  -onie  o^estions  about  the  way  the  monev  has 
be- n  -pent  in  <"omnninity  »olleires  and  these  questions  mo^tlv  arose 
fjr^M  t'»p  fact  that  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  us  from  the  council 
^^ow  manv  people  have  what  spciMfi."  handicaps  and  are  l>einir  sen'ed. 
W«>  fniiy.,^  it  (bfiienlt  to  undcTstand  how  they  could  provide  procrams 
for  ir  di\idua\-  if  they  didn't  know  who  the  individuals  were.  There- 
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foiY,  we  decided  it  would  \h*  appropriate  to  gather  the  information. 
Depending  on  what  we  lind  in  our  final  analysis,  yes,  you  will  probably 
be  hearing  from  us. 
Mr.  QuiE,  Thank  you. 

.Mr.  Mkkds.  There  is  one  quick  question  I  have.  There  is  a  require- 
inenl  in  the  law  that  a  member  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  "having 
special  knowledge  or  exi>erience  or  qualifications  with  respect  t«>  the 
special  educational  needs  of  physically  or  mentally  hnadicapi>ed  per- 
souh".  Who  IS  the  member  on  the  State  Advisory  Council  with  those 
qualifications? 

Ms.  B.xRXKTT.  Mr.  Leonard  I^ng  of  the  Office  of  Governmental 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  ."^o  there  is  sucli  a  person ? 
Ms.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Do  you  feel  you  are  having  input  into  the  State  Advisory 
Council? 

.Ms.  MvY.  Well.  I  would  say  no.  since  we  didn't  know  it  existed. 
.Mr.  Mkkds.  That's  why  I  asked. 

.Ms.  .M.vY.  Also  because  this  person  also  works  for  the  Department 
of  Social  Scrvit  es:  he  is  a  State  employee,  so  it  seems  there  might  be 
some  conflict  of  interest,  although  I  wouldn't  want  to  make  accusations. 

Mr.  Meeds.  All  right  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  H.vwKixs.  Ms.  Barnett.  just  one  question.  You  stated  on  page  2 
of  your  prepared  statement,  at  the  bottom,  you  say,  "An  informal 
teh»phone  survey  indicates  that  4')  percent  of  the  total  Federal  voca- 
tioiuil  educatioii  funds  are  used  for  nonvocational  training,  perse."  Is 
that  45  percent  of  the  set-aside  ? 

yU.  H.xRNjrrr.  Yes,  of  the  set-aside.  Federal  vocational  funds. 

Mr.  II.wvKiss.  That  45  percent  would  include  such  activities  as  music 
appreciation,  sex  education  and  s^  foith  thai  you  believe  should  be  in 
the  ireneral  educational  setup  and  not  designated  as  special  assistance 
to  the  handicapped,  is  that  right  ? 

>Is.  Rarkett.  Right. 

Mr.  II.\WKiNs.  This  informal  telephone  survey  wis  conducted  by 
whom  ? 

Ms.  B.xuNETT.  It  was  conducted  by  Or.  James  Moss  of  the  Child 
Development  and  Mental  Retardation  Center. 

Mr.  IfvwKiNs.  Do  vou  know  how  tliorongh  it  was?  Was  it  a  random 
j^ninpliufr  ? 

M>.  M.\Y.  It  was  not  a  random  sampling.  They  contacted  all  52 
?(  Ikv)1?  that  received  the  ?et-nside  funds. 

Mr.  IIkwkin*^.  ■'^o  it  consisted  of  all  52  schools  that  were  receiving 
the  funds  and  out  of  that  this  concluMon  was  derived? 

.\f^.  M.\Y.  Yes. 

Mr.  II.\WKiN'<?.  Thank  yon. 

Mr.  Mkfj>s.  Thank  you  very  nmch. 

I  would  ju^^t  nsk  the  gentleman  who  discussed  the  problem  of  the 
breezewav  at  the  connnmiity  college,  sir,  would  you  please  write  a 
letter  to  us  outlining  the  .specifics  of  the  instances  with  the  community 
college  that  built  the  breezeway  and  charged  it  all,  as  I  understand,  to 
vocational  handicapped  funds? 

Mr.  J.\coBSEX.  That  is  my  und'^rstanding. 
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Mr.  Mki.i>s.  I  wouUl  liki»  to  have  \ou  docuiueiit  thut  unj  what  you 
consider  to  Ik?  utilization  of  vocational  handicapped  funds  in  other 
instances  for  purposes  you  might  consider  to  be  related  not  orily  to 
handirapjied  but  lo  other  [)iM)piu  and  for  which  there  is  not  a  pro  rata 
cost  distribution. 

Thank  you  very  much.  AVo  appreciate  it. 

It  seems  we  have  problems  that  \ve  are  not  delighted  to  know  exist, 
but  we  are  happy  to  get  the  information  on  them. 
[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Washington*  Associ.xtion  for  Ret.\rded  Citizens. 

Olympia,  Wa^h.^  .Xovember  12.  ii>7^. 

Hon.  Cahl  D.  Perkins, 

Chainnan,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  General  Subcommittee  on  Ednca- 
Hon,  Rayhum  Houne  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.f. 

Dear  Representative  Perkins:  This  U'tter  is  written  in  resimnse  t«»  your 
August  28.  1074  request  for  me  to  document  my  contentions  that  Vocational  Edu- 
cation funds  for  the  hundicap|)ed  were  beinj;  u^ed  for  "overhead  breeze\vayj>**  in 
comnmnity  colleges. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  can  document.  I  can  only  attempt  to  recall  aft*-r  nearly 
two  (2)  years.  In  the  fall  of  11)72.  while  still  a  Washington  State  Departisient 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  I  casually  asked  Kve^tt  Conimnni^v 
College  staff  persons  (names  forgotten;  how  the  Vocational  Education  monits 
for  the  handicapped  were  used  on  their  campus.  Their  replies  indicated  they 
km*w  of  no  program  u*-*-  of  >m!i  niouie.<,  l>nt,  rather,  tht-y  thought  the  monies 
went  for  physical  plant  improvements,  sucli  as  breezeways  between  buildings. 
Not  too  long  afterwards,  in  December  1!)72.  I  inquired  of  Dr.  Paul  McCurle.v, 
President  of  the  Snohomish  County  Community  College  district  (EdmondN-  and 
Evfieit  <.r>mmnnity  tullegiM  if  this  was  the  case,  ile  inditated  that  it  wa^  hulcKl. 
but  only  !»e<*anst»  no  one  had  made  a  re(|UON-r  for  any  other  u^e  of  tho  fnn»^*5  <  it 
was  my  feeling  that  Dr.  .McCurleyV  intentions  were  go*>(D.  I  see  that  Evt-rett 
Community  College  subsequently  list*,  its  program  as  **.Spefial  Education  School 
Service  .\id  Program"  which  I  would  also  have  to  question  as  appropriate. 

I  should  also  add  tliiJt  before  talking  to  Dr.  McCurley,  I  had  talked  by  phone 
to  a  "^tafV  person  uigain.  name  fi)r::otten»  in  the  Vocational  Flducation  '^cition 
of  the  State  Community  College  s.\-tem  office  in  OK\mpia  who  indicated  that 
office  wa*.  not  happy  with  the  use  of  the  funds  at  Everett  Community  College  for 
physical  plant  improvement. 

Althonsrh  1  cannot  recall  all  the  exart  details  of  the  above.  I  lielieve  an  aii'Iit  of 
the  Coipinimity  College  S.\.'*tem  Vor.irnmal  F^ducation  ex{>endilnres  will  '»ub*.^an- 
tiate  the  essentv  of  my  contentions,  wliether  it  wa.s  "breezeways"  or  other  phy^^ij  al 
plant  improvements  benefiting  all  the  campus  {Kipulatipn. 

Something  I  can  dtKUinent  i<  my  irreater  overall  awarene-^s  of  the  mi^sn^o  for 
lark  or*  u*.e>  of  fumN.  The  aftai-he<l  Copies  jtf  summaries  of  tlata  c(»nipibMl  as 
the  ro*.nlt  of  W.^RC  surveys  of  r.omuninity  collefres  and  how  they  utilize  H;indi- 
cappwl  Vocational  Education  fund"*  i<  <!e!f-explanator.v.  Only  about  five  (.'> 
Vocational  programs  appear  to  be  offered,  and  some  of  them  api)ear  U*  '.nly 
toker.  programs.  Havin;:  do'-e  per<5onal  knowledire  of  Skagit  Valley  Coile::e.  I 
would  say  they  were  very  unkind  to  themselves  in  describing  their  pro::rini  be- 
cause I  know  they  !»i\e  <lirectl.v  provided  Vocational  Educational  «»'r\iM«s, 
nai;iely.  throuirh  New  lA'af.  Inc  sheltered  workshop,  to  the  handicapped 
Sincerely, 

(*ARI.  .Tacobskn. 

Mrmhrr  Washington  ARC,  Vocational  Rrhahilitation  and  Emplouw*  nt 
Committee. 

VoC.lTIO.VAI.  EntTATION  FOR  THK  IlANOlCAPPKD  IN  THE  STaTK  OF  W'asHI.NoIoN 

Federal  funds  available  through  Public  Uiw  *»0-r»7r,  the  IIHIS  .\n)endinenfs 
to  the  ViK'afionril  P!d  neat  ion  .Vrt  r>f  10<>3.  sect  122Ja)4B.  are  being  allocated  and 
spent  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  state  of  Wa^^hington. 

AIioc:ition  «»f  "Tarf  B**  funds  is  n'^-eived  initially  by  the  (*oordinatin>:  Counril 
for  <><rupationnI  Education  J  Washington  State)  which  then  distributes  the 
money  to  the  Ofhce  of  tl  i  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  th»*  State 
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H.,ard  for  Comn>un>t.v  College  Kducation  '^^fll^Kvm^^^^^^ 

follows :<  (see  Table  I) 
3.  ,^?;^?'^^°'ar;ec\^^"ey?e'^irtl^^^^^^^^        Popu.ation.  tran.p..rt:U.o„>. 
:i.  <;uulance  and  counseling  (al^o-tnronn-  > 
4  -Independent  Uvins"  proprams. 
r,   T  N  tr.unin-'  or  placement  i>rer'-i^'»ti<^i^'     ^  .„ 

>  I're. vocational  and  vocational- related  skills, 
t  h  >  Vocational  skills. 

EQVIPMENT  OB  FACH-ITIKS  MODIFICATIONS 

T.T.  <.iir  vnnrional-techmcal  institutes  unlized  fund<  in  two  ways*  eqnir^ 

■;:,vut™S',"is«;:roV';;r:i^;'4'nV',,,,''e.,  .o?.».,  o, 

n..„......  were  pun-hased  by  another 

ro...r.!.T  ;      A  "nr.-.  ri  t  l-u.-ht  mm. 11  eneine.-  with  «hi.h  to  teach 

;:;;;'M:",a\  er.lTnlW.';;  ~.u.'e,.,<  to  «,.=rac..  rea-nn.  .k.Hs  are  exa.:,pies  of  more 

V  ''•-;'\r^:!:;;;'^:,i:;::,;j;rfn;:i^      '  r  :;e  s...ooi  .ustriot  involved 

.'^T;:;::;'  or^vrhinrind'llo.n^  n..lf  0.  l-ec,  linen  |a"U;:  -d  ^«  -  . 
reciter  wood  han<lt..ols  an.\  a  ^ewin?  ma  hme.  to  bo  .i>ed  in  re-l>ectne  ooc.i 
I.,.n<.ii..i  areas  «-ithin  a  state-built  modular  home. 
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OTHER  NONDiaSCT  USES 


Other  kinds  of  uondirect  use  of  funds  ranged  from  a  health  inventory  to  the 
purchase  of  a  vocational  assessment  tool.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  a  coni- 

kI"  hi''  ^''"^^'^  P^'"^  ^"^'^  ^^^^^'^      ^  P«f«*>n      identify  and  screen  all 

handicapped  persons  enrolled  in  the  collefje.  and  additionally,  paid  for  a  ccn- 
sultinir  psych(.lu«ist  to  help  staff  handle  special  needs  of  the  handicapped.  The 
vocational  assessment  tool  purchase  involved  transportation  to  the  East  Coast 
and  trmmng  there  of  two  staff  members  in  its  use.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  of 
the  school  listrict  projects  funded  initially  through  handicapped  funds,  the 
district  has  continued  the  assessment  program  through  excess  cost  funds 

One  very  small  rural  school  district  paid  for  transiwrtation  to  another  district 
program  for  their  one  handicapped  student.  Three  intermediate  school  districts 
?m^l  IvIm.'?!^^'*''^  ^""'^^  ^  ^^^'^i  ^"^^"^^  districts  to  apply  for  handicapped 

iiVni  ^"I^T      upgrading  vocational  offerings  for  the  handicapped! 

hopn  inn^nnlSf  '  tS"^''  ^  community  college  is  difficult  to  classify  and  has 
cl.  n*^^^  "^"^  !"  category  -non-direct  use."  Support  wa.s  provided  for  a 
so-cal  aanatics  motivation'*  program  for  165  individuals,  including  nientally 
retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  juvenile  and  criminal  offenders 

a  state  institution  fur  the  retarded,  a  teacher  training  program  and  a  "survival" 
program  (hying  skills)  for  adult  residents.  Current  use  of  fuLds  by  this  college 
bonnd^^^         "  consultant  to  generate  enrollment  in  the  college  by  wheelchair- 

OUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  se\eral  community  colleger  who  u<?ed  handi- 
capped funds  for  equipment  al>=o  utilized  purt  of  these  monies  for  guidance  and 
conn^e  ing  service,  for  their  handicapped  population.  Three  of  the  five  voca 
tioiial- technical  in.stitntes  used  fund,  for  equipment  or  facilities  modifirMtJon 
and  all  of  them  additionally  involved  handicappt^  funds  in  counseling  service. 
One  large  vocational-tedmical  .^vhool  described  these  sen-ices  as  '•tntoriar'* 
vMiere  lab  assistants  are  involved  in  .spccilK-  courses  to  I:clp  hnndicai.pcd  uov' 
sons  meet  <reneral  program  goals.  ^  *  ^ 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  use  of  vocational  education  funds  from  the  loas 
lau  is  an  apparent  mtertwinin'?  and/or  confusion  of  persons  identified  as  -dis- 
fuSn ';rf  n ''"n  'l^^'IP'^^'^I^P^li;'  Funding  is  differentiated  according  to  identi- 
fication of  a  population  by  either  of  these  labels.  However,  programs  in  the 
vocational-technical  institutes  and  in  .ome  community  colleges '^^S  are  "in ^^^^ 
An  o  .n?/rnf"  T  programs  per  se  for  these  individuals. 

An  e  .anirde  of  this  confusion  is  use  of  funds  by  two  community  colleges  for 
riaml  nwJ^r  "^^n^er^onal  skills  development.  One  course  involved  f  ^roup 
ftmon^  to  enable  enir)lo.vod  persons  to  realize  better  job  relations 

among  co-workers.  The  population  enrolled  in  the  group  dynamics  course  was 
o^ajjy  not  necessarily  -handicapped"  or  "disadvantaged"  as  defined  bv  Vh 
Apparently  federal  auditors  have  informed  the  sponsoring  colle-e  of 
the  inappropriate  use  of  federal  funds  .n  this  instance,  as  the  course  has  been 
S?v  need  '  successful  and  to  have  filled  a  com 

Another  community  college  used  handicapped  vocational  funds  to  support  sal- 
arH»s  for  several  courses  taught  to  a  mentally  retarded  population :  one  nvolved 
effective  communication-  and  another  focused  on  sex  education  in^oivea 

Thus  It  apj>ears  that  when  educational  institutions  have  no  .special  senarate 
vocational  education  programs  for  the  handicapped,  federal  monies  for  ?h  s 
Piirpose  are  being  spent  for  special  equipment  and^^r  guidance  and  ooiinse  ing 
services  for  those  persons  who  can  be  considered  and  counted  as  ''hanSped  ^ 
Xt  also  appears  as  if  in  some  cases  monies  are  being  granted  to  educational  u^N 
^•ir>C?"''"''^T.^"^r^'  programs  for  the  handicapped  wherMhere  a Tn^^^^ 
Sat  ^ed'erTl  ^,nd^  ^'^<^'l^'^^  direct  vocational  programs  foX  hanS^^^ 
that  federal  funds  also  have  a  "seeding"  function  for  these  programs  The  d^ 
noTnn  ^fJ""^"  "ou-direct  and  direct  vocationaT^Tog^L.^^^^ 

perhaps  from  differences  in  existing  programs  in  these  educational  facilities  It 

S^^er^irro^'thlsf^^^^  «erveAf  p^jLn^^ 
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INDEPENDENT  LIVING  PBOGRAMS 


Several  community  colleges  identltied  their  nse  of  federal  handicapped  funds 
as  "iudeiH^ndeiit  li\inK*'  programs  for  severely  retarded  older  i)ersons  (ages 
Such  skills  would  include  home  care,  housekeeping,  personal  hygiene, 
^llopping.  eating  in  public  places,  bus  experiences,  and  some  social  ski  IN.  Some 
other  contuniiiity  college<  declared  that  their  programs  were  *'prevointi(>n  il"  and 
U-Led  reading  and  uritir.g,  tiuie-telling.  .street  Mgn  ideuniioation  >Uills  t.iught 
along  with  ••home  niamigement*  and  "consumer"  behavior.  In  home  ca.ses  Mich 
programs  \\ere  called  "basic  education  for  adults."  The  i>opulation  in\olved 
Usually  wa.<  identitied  as  moderately  to  severely  handicapped.  Mauy  of  the^e 
c<»mniui!ity  college  programs  are  being  conducted  at  local  sheltered  workshops*. 
Tenthi'rs  salaries  were  paid  by  federal  handieapi>ed  funds,  classes  in  these  .skills 
rangiHl  from  .se\enil  hours  a  week  to  daiiy  classes,  one  to  two  hours  in  length. 

P'.siineiion  h.i.s  l»een  made  in  this  survey  between  so-called  "independent  living 
skills '  program,  as  in  the  above  mentioned  examples,  and  actual  job  training 
or  job  preparation.  Living  skills  are  thus  not  seen  to  be  actually  pre-vocational 
althou^'h  many  piofe.ssionals  in  tlie  fields  of  special  and  vocational  education 
might  argue  that  the  di.stinetion  is  artificial.  It  would  seem  preferable  to  Identify 
as  prr-vo.-ntionnl  those  skills  which  directly  have  to  do  witli  desirable  job-related 
l.e!i^\i»»rs.  Kxami)les  of  these  behaviors  would  certainly  have  to  include  time- 
telhii;;  ami  indeiK'Udent  transportation  experiences.  The  rationale,  however,  for 
the  tli-fhietlon  ui:uli»  here  is  uased  on  evaluation  of  the  major  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gnuii  in  ♦jnis;u,n.  It*  the  program  ^^as  pre(^ominantly  living-skills  oriented  and 
iiulrd*Ml  time-telling  and  bus  experiences  it  was  classified  as  ''independent  liv- 
iii.r  '  If  the  pn>gr!un  included  time-telling  and  such  experiences  a.s  gettijig  t(»  a 
work  pla«e  on  time  alo\g  with  more  specific  job-related  behaviors  sueh  as  jnni- 
t<»n;il  --kills,  hou^ei  leaning,  lawn  mowing  or  specific  workshop  tasks  (assembling 
or  ilisavNoniblnm  boxes)  it  wa«<  classified  "prevocational." 

Ui  iiuttii'M  ItelwiM-n  pre-voeational  and  vocational  was  also  problematic.  In 
thv  i.i-o  (.f  voiatumal  education  for  tlie  h:indicapi)ed.  and.  in  particular  for 
nraidid  pel-sou--,  the  distinction  may  he  made  on  the  basis  of  type  of  work 
-I,.,  ttr  1,  an  ".utiN  it\  t  t'Mtir"  si'tting  where  .so  ne  activities  are  engaged 
in  that  involve  .simple  work  skills  and  even  where  state-supported  contracts  aie 
'ain»nl  <mt.  wouhl  Iiave  to  be  considered  pre-vocational.  Vocational  skill  train- 
iMj  nnirht  best  Im*  described  as  siiecitic  job  training  in  which  students  are  plated 
in  on-^i*e  ^cttin^'^. 

Sheltered  vvork'-hops  which  engage  primarily  in  contracted  work  are  difficult  to 
rla-sify  ha -cd  on  the  above  criteria.  Several  succe-sfnl.  well-payin?  uorkshop^; 
exist  lit  tilt  ^tate  of  Washington,  usually  in  heavily  agricultural  or  other  rural 
an  as  ula  re  lo*  al  industry  is  usually  low-.skill  and  heavy  labor.  In  these  work -hop 
srttinus  retarded  ,  »rsons  work  at  a  variety  of  local  industry  relevant  task*;: 
t.ikini:  a]>:irt  \uhk\  n  pallets  for  the  lumber  indu*«try  and  tying  fishinc  lures 
•n  tnmt  .stream  arcj.  -  are  examples.  Sheltered  greenhoii.<!e  work  and  orchard  work 
are  »\idenrl>  succe-.sful  employment  areas  for  retarded  persons  in  rural  agri- 
cultural distriots  Thus,  distinctions  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey  between 
\4>iati<mal  and  prcvocatlttnal  are  difficult  and  perhaps  artificial.  Appropriate  cri- 
teria ba<  l)een.  therefore,  the  vocational  direction  of  the  program  and  evidence 
of  a]>p]icahility  to  ^i)eeific  job  behaviors. 

yii}<t  'Mndependerit  li\  ing**  program*?  surveyed  were  conducted  w  ith  particif  ants 
in  activity  center^  or  sheltered  ^u>rk<;hips  and  thus  were  older  adolescent  or 
adult  retarded  persons.  S?ome  programs  included  **classrooni  skills** — reading  and 
computational  skills,  usually  in  terms  of  sign  identification,  time-tellimr  atid 
money  hans:ing.  One  program  conducted  for  residents  at  a  state  institution 
through  a  community  college  was  typical  of  programs  that  provided  global  traln- 
intr :  'languMffe  arts'*,  hygiene,  home  economics,  social  skills,  remedial  education, 
all  wi»re  said  to  he  part  of  the  program.  Another  community  college-<!pon«<on'd 
program  took  residents  away  from  the  institutional  setting  to  participate  in 
experience-?  invcdving  public  l)ehavior:-  eating  in  - f staurant<5.  «hopping  in  mar- 
kets ( 

.\  <hTer-'^it  ard  inten'<ting  ii^^e  of  handi^'apped  voonrioiial  fiirid<i  na<!  for  a 
trainmsr  T>r  >erani  for  retarded  mothers  witn  normal  children  involving:  luMue 
care  and  child  care  skill'.  Only  one  community  college  conducted  a  "livinz  «*kill<5** 
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program  with  a  non-retarded  iK)pulation.  Visually  Impair/ni  i)orRon«,  16  years  and 
•olden  were  given  training  lu  skills  to  promote  lndei*endeL'ce  and  self-reUauce  as 
u  training  or  review  of  braille  reading,  typing,  grooming,  ami  some 

physical  therapy.  These  were  individuals  in  a  rural  area  not  served  bv  state 
services  for  the  blind  (hK'ated  In  Seattle). 

JOB  TflAtNtNG 

Ptevitrationttl 

A<  has  l>een  mentioned,  programs  were  clasMfied  "voi.'ationar*  If  specificnllv 
joli.related,  where  on-the-job  training  or  siting  was  part  of  the  training?  "Pre- 
vo<«ation:ir-  indicates  the  program  Involved  work.«;hlp  training,  usunllv  in  eom- 
pomiit  aspects  of  skills  which  are  not  speciacally  related  to  competitive  jobs 
included  under  this  classification  were  programs  relating  to  job  placement- 
\eMlng  v(  rational  strengths  and  weaknesses:,  teaching  npplicntiun  and  interview 
pro»'*^im<.  An  example  of  the  latter  tyiM«  of  program  was  called  "IVrsonjilized 
Job  Orbntation  Programs'*  by  one  whool  district.  The  same  (J'strict  provided 
^siHH'ial  individualized  iii^strnction  for  20  m^'iitiilly  retarded  vonng^ters  in  the  use 
of  ca^h  registers,  adding  machines  and  typewriters  to  prepare  them  for  entrv 
iiit'»  State-supported  work  study  programs  (Distributive  Education  and  Trades 
Iij  instrial  and  Health  Occupations).  Another  school  district  !>onght  a  eouimer- 
<;i:il  laundry  supply  and  delivery  service  plant  to  teach  handicapped  voungsters 
.n>»i  <kilN  This  i)rograui  was  not  deslgnate<l  to  train  students  specificaily  for  jolis 
nn  liMiiidry  operators.  The  delivery  program  did,  however,  result  in'  driver's 
h<.Tis«.*t  for  one-half  of  the  youngsters  in^.^^ved  in  the  program  (15  total). 

l'iot:r.iiu«  which  were  called  '*pre-vocational"  but  not  clearly  able  to  !)e  dif- 
fercatintcd  fnmi  *'ind!'pendcut  living"  programs  were  conducted  bv  one  com- 
nmnitv  college  and  one  school  district.  The^-e  pr(»grams  usualiv  Involved 
••iraniaM.-*'  children  and  often  were  tied  to  nctivitv  centers  and  sheltered 
workshops* 

TMH  y  aingsters  were  Included  in  one  vocationnl  training  program  for  KM^ 
students  involving  "gTaphic  arts'*  fnffset  printiusr)  as  collators  and  staplers. 
SevtTnl  district'J  plaw'd  handicai^KHl  youngsters  in  simulated  work  t  nvir4>niheut 
experien.  c<.  One  program  included  elementary  level  TMR  children,  junior  and 
scni<»r  hii:h  school  EMU  and  culturally  dlsiulvantaged  children  in  the  !)Uildinc  of 
a  cnmplete  gre<»nhouRe  as  well  as  planting  and  care  of  srrowing  things. 

Four  of  the  five  community  colleges  wbo<e  programs  dire<-tly  *^erved  handi- 
^  ipp.  d  populations  in  jol)  training  used  funds  Ixith  for  pre.vo<'ational  and  voca- 
tb»n  il  programs  and  are  thus  listed  in  botli  categories.  School  districts*  use  of 
fun]  Mir  v^a<5  jrcneraPy  more  ^^trictly  limited  to  either  pre-v*K*ational  (usuallv 
TAIU  «tiHients>  or  vocational  (EMU  or  ED  or  rj.D). 

Most  proerams  using  handicapped  voc;'tional  funds  that  were  clissified  as 
**VM<afio?!al**  indnded  on-the-job  placement  e\|>erienees  for  second. iry  school 
students  Funds  often  were  spent  specifically  for  salaries  for  a  coordinator  or 
.supervisor  of  such  programs,  or  for  part  ^^alary  for  the  regular  vocational  edu- 
catinn  TH^rson.  In  one  case,  siilarles  were  partially  supported  for  p<»rsons  em- 
plnvcd  in  the  jo!)  pin  cement  situation  to  supervise  and  spend  extra  training  time 
wirh  handicapped  persons  sited  there. 

One  «c!inol  district  protrram  luiilt  and  operat»'d  a  jrreenhonse  sii>  liar  to  the 
proirrani  mentioned  under  pre-V(Hntio!nil.  exeont  th.)t  speciflr-  placement  in 
imr«*^'*v  establishment*:  were  P)ade  for  program  participants  Eoi*  •  kind^  of 
;i£rrlcij!r)i  al  Imsines^es  in  the  local  community  were  nr.iilvml  for  nerc-sarv  **ntry 
b'Vcl  •skills;,  these  same  loisuiesses  jirovided  temporary  and  permanent  placenjent 
for  h  uidicapped  persons  in  the  proirram 

A  nii»'<'»dlaneous  eatv  corv  included  salaries  paid  for  teacher  tnilner«  !»v  a 
cofjininnity  eollecre.  One  <^rhool  district  used  fund*  for  one-bnlf  of  -^.ilaries  for 
two  special  edueatloii  teachers  It  is  not  clear  whether  in  either  case  the  thrust 
of  I  he  program  wa*'  vocational. 


roNn.rsToys 


Pnta  cathered  In  tMs  survey,  althoucrh  informal  and  undocumented,  point 
oiit  )»nlance  and  di^tribi:tion  of  diflTcrcnt  kinds  of  procrram«  by  lcind>  of  cd'ica-, 
tional  institutions  ( Talkie  T).  Tt  seems  from  thJ*?  survey  that  a  maioritr  of  "^chcol 
districts  used  fimds  for  joi»  training  o'l'-^oses  directly  servlnsr  the  handicanped. 
Community  colleges  and  vocational  (e(  i  i.i^al  institutes  used  handicapped  funds 
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in  lo.sff  dirm  wn.\s,  often  for  peripheral  supportive  services  niul/or  e«iuipnH-nt 
or  facilities  moditicution. 

A  iKKSsilile  explanation  for  the  differential  use  of  fuud.s  uii«ht  1h'  din-cilN 
i^elated  to  the  kinds  of  programs  educational  institutions  are  >et  up  h»  n'itduct. 
Indications  that  many  prof?ramrt  for  which  community  colleges  received  fe<lcral 
funds  are  in  fuct  conducted  at  activity  centers  or  sheltered  W(>rksho|k>  m)t  con- 
nected t(»  the  ccjMcjsTcs  |K>int  out  the  functi(»n  of  pre-cstai»li.slied  pro^jrauis  Amount^ 
(u  monies  arrant cd  for  time  periods  often  limited  to  on  .»car  inliibits  any  posviMe 
expan>ion  of  programs  toward  truly  vocational  education  si>eciticially  for  handi- 
capiied  i»ersoni:.  Thus,  monies  in  similar  anuuiuts  to  those  thus  far  alhx'uted 
would  seem  to  be  hcst  utilized  in  estal»lished  proKram.s  where  populations  sn,  far 
not  driven  vot-ational  training  can  he  iiidudeil  in  such  programs  or  where  c\;»an- 
sions  ()f  siKH-ific  joh  training  pro)?raais  can  be  made  to  include  new  occui«tinnal 
areas  and  a  greater  range  of  skill  areas. 

T\iM<.  if  we  read  the  intent  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  rightly,  nu  Mic* 
should  he  heiag  >\H*nt  for  specific  v  »cational  pre|>aration.  One  would  lior.*  liiat 
hnal  regular  education  monies  or  excess  co»<t  funding  would  piovide  bUMir  educa- 
tional training  for  those  handicapptnl  ind i vidua li^  who  can  be  directed  toward 
eventual. participation  in  meaningful  employment. 


QUESTIONS   OP  INTEREST 

The  general  pHK-wlure  for  allocating  f*»deral  funds  for  vocational  education  fnr 
the  hunduMpiH>d  was  outlined  in  the  beginning  of  this  pai>er.  It  is  not  cVar 
"What  criteria  are  use<l  by  the  CCOK  to  determine  relative  allocations  for  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  f<»r 
Conniiumt\  CoUe^re  Kducation.  Allocations  baseil  on  priorities  by  the  .si* I  to 
deteriuine  funding  for  school  di>tricts  and  vocational-technical  institutes  would 
alvo  lie  of  interest.  Ac<.ording  to  law,  one  member  of  the  (TOE  should  be  repre- 
M'Mtative  of.  or  a  sfiokesumn  for,  handicapi>ed  persoas  by  way  of  experience 
witii  and  knowbMlge  of  problems  of  the  handicapped.  Membership  by  wa\  of 
eNiM'rti>e  in  the  (  COK  would  be  of  interest,  particularl.\  in  terms  ijf  >ocaii<>nal 
cduration  fur  tin-  hjindicappcil  and  especially  for  tho.se  huudicupiieil  persons  not 
recciMUg  .supiKtrt  for  training  through  other  funding  sources. 

Another  (im-stion  of  interest  relates  more  si>ecifically  to  allocation  of  fund"* 
liy  the  State  Hoard  for  CCE.  One  is  UhI  to  wonder  from  the  data  of  this  .survey 
why  vocationiil  cnlucation  funds  used  in  sheltered  workshop  or  activity  ccnter> 
are  albn-ated  to  community  colleges  and  not  directly  to  the  service  agency. 

A  jrrosK  e.stiioate  of  expenditure**  by  category  for  fiscal  '73  b»nds  wei::ht  to  the 
foudusioiw  onr  is  tempted  to  make  from  the  data  from  thi.<  survey.  A  couNer\a- 
ti\c  CNfiniate  from  figures  provided  by  the  CCOE  (letter  June  7,  1974  throuirh 
A  Biunie*  matched  witli  interview  informatii)n  indicates  that  SO'';  .if  liic  total 
vocational  e<lucation  funds  for  fi.scal  *73  were  utilized  for  ecpiipment  or  fuciUties 
modification  nud  guidance  and  counseling  for  the  handicap|>ed.  If  >o-4aib'd 
'•independent  livin;:*'  i»rograms  are  added,  the  figure  increa.'<es  to  4."»  ,  of  tot.ii 
funds  u«ed  for  n<»n-v(»cationaI  training  jtcr  sr.  Thus,  it  appears  a»<  u'  .ii  most 
only  ."So'^J  i)f  fivi  i:|  'T.s  funds  were  u.sed  for  direct.  i»re-vocationaI  or  \o.  arional 
trninins;  fnr  hamlicapi'ed  person**.  The  major  (pie-stion.  then,  that  ari.vfv  fmri. 
this  vurvo.\  \\«Mi!d  lia\e  U)  be*  arc  federal  fund's  allocated  fi»r  tlie  iMir['<i>e  of 
ifHtittonai  (dncfttion  for  the  hand\cnppt  d  actually  Uung  used  for  tiiaf  p..  poM-*'- 

TABLE  I    PROGRAMS  USING  VOCATIONAL  COUCATION  FUNDS  (PUBLIC  LAW  90  576)  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATC-- FISCAL  1973 


Other  nondirect         Counsehng  and  Indep?rd*nt 
Equipment  use  guidance  >  '^ri' 

Tot^l      Partial        Total      Partial        Utjl      Parttal        Totji  Partial 


Vocational'technic^l  3  3  .  5  4  .  -  . 

Commu'^it.  coiief'^s  6  S  2  2  8  'j  12 

SchocI  dii"ic*s  6  2  5  0  1  0 


lyal  15  ICi  7  2  14  9 


Note  v-catior"!  tcfhncel  ir  :i;^.es.  t  ;  corrunLiiit  c  i leges  n  22  schocl  distncl^.  i---/!''>  (total^total  nun  be^  of 
pJOjrams  partial  prograTiscmU  p'r»  ct  tctal  use  of  furfds  S   program  with  sheltered  i^ofkshop) 
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iOB  TRAINING 


Programs 


Institutions  (either  or  both 


Pf<voca^<0"a>  Vwatonal  pre-  and  vocational) 


Total        Partial  Total        Parttal         Total  partial 


VocM'»nl-tKhnical.  

Comnywtycollegts..:.                            "  S              4"  4  "  "       "■4'" ■■■■■•■'•■£■•-■-■'•<■■ -■•j 

S«4  -  S«i4 

SCtlOCi  districts   ->                6                 3  8                 1                13  3 


Total. 


Note.  Miscellaneous— T  eacher  tr«^inins,  comn>unily  coileges  2. 


Washington  Association  fob  Ketarued  Children, 

Olympia,  Wash. 

iTcstdeiit.  Community  College. 

Dlar  Sir:  The  Wasiiiiigton  Association  for  Retarded  Cliildre*^  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Committee  is  surveying  existing  services  to  meet  the  vocational 
lUH'ds  of  inentaHy  retarded  i)eoi)le  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

As  you  know,  Vocational  Kdneation  legislation  of  the  past  provides  for  ir»% 
of  tilt*  Vocational  Kdneation  funding  in  the  community  colleges  to  be  used  for 
proicmnus  for  the  bamiicapped.  Therefore,  assuming  your  college  has  some  sort  of 
I)n»j.niiii  ntilizin;^  this  funding,  could  you  briefly  describe  whul  the  program 
consists  of,  inthiding  the  following  information  :* 

1.  Xnme  of  program. 

2.  Clashes  offered. 

3.  Total  i>rograni  budget. 

4.  Number  of  stnd*?nta  enrolled  (if  number  of  nientaKy  retarded  are 
known,  we  would  appreciate  knowing). 

o.  Division  dean  to  whom  program  head  is  responsible. 
0,  Do  other  funds  augment  the  program?  If  so,  how  much  and  what  is 
tJie  source?' 

7.  Have  yon  had  sufficient  resi>onse  from  the  handicapped  community  to 
justify  continuation  of  the  program  if  it  were  not  for  the  mandatory  nature 
of  the  program?  If  you  have  no  such  program,  could  you  explain  why? 
If  you  have  no  such  program,  do  you  plan  Implementation  of  such? 
<%mld  you  utilize  the  Washington  ARC  or  other  (e.g.  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation)  couMiitation  on  inipiemeutation  in  the  future  or  nioditiea- 
tion  of  the  present  program? 

If  you  have  an  example  of  an  out &t audi ng  program  that  is  unique,  please 
dc»^cril>c. 

Sincerely,  Mcukay  Andi  rson. 

WARC  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Committee. 

In  acci>rdan(e  wit'i  the  Federal  Vo<*ational  Kducatiou  Act.  PL  90-.*i7(j,  iq  per 
iciituia  of  oacli  states  allotiucnt  of  funds  shall  be  UNed  for  ^!ie  purpose  of  pro- 
\:din;:  \oeation:il  education  for  handicapped  per.«ons.  Funiling  is  provided  on  the 
:i^>n-iiptn»n  th:it  the  h:iiidicapiK»<l  because  of  their  condition  cannot  succeed  in 
Tli«'  r<'.;ii\ar  MU-ntional  education  program  without  special  educational  asvi>t.iiice 
nr         re  lUire  a  nioditied  \(»catu)nal  education  program  (Section  122  of  PL 

no- 

.\v  d.  tuo  d  !)>  the  lM»dcral  Register  of  May  9,  1070:  "handicapped  persons* 
'  '»  11  <  nciitally  n^tanlcd.  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handi- 
.  .i)»I.td.  MTi<  Usly  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health  impaired  i)or- 
-i  h'>,  hy  reason  of  tbi  ir  h.'indicapping  condition  cannot  succeed  in  a  voca- 
•  n.  il  ir  c')iisnim»r  and  hi»?neniaUing  education  program  de^^igned  for  persons 
\\  thont  Mich  handicaps,  and  who  for  that  reason  require  Npecinl  educational 
a^-^i-^t  ince  or  a  modified  vocational  or  consumer  and  homemaUinij:  education 
proi".n/'* 

\f  ordinir  to  the  State  Hoard  for  C  antnuiiity  College  Education.  Wa<-hingt(m 
S».  ii'  ha  I  '  en  allocated  $2.mK>.0(K)  00  for  the  <  urrcnt  fiM-al  year  for  the  purpose  of 
'  ,  '  '.r  ^  o't'iriiti"!!  to  I  and!<'appe<l  persons  as  outlined  in  the  I'ocational  Ednca- 
•'•'1         PL,  ''o-.'Hi  anumnt  k  then  allocated  l»y  the  Ho.ird  to  the  twcnty- 

t^'.o  <onim?;"it.\  college  ciistricts  of  the  ^t  tte  who  make  e\i>enditur?s  in  accord- 
arc  e  with  the  Federal  allocations.  The  di«?trIbutIon  to  the  districts  Is  based  on 
the  proportionate  size  of  the  general  poimlation  of  the  district  on  the  assump- 
O    tion  that  handicapi)ed  co  ditionq  are  r  l-'tively  uniformly  distributed  across  the 
PR  ir^'Ntate.  The  following  Is  a  distribution  of  colleges  as  of  June  1,  1974; 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Our  next  witness  is  Waily  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  State  Advisoiy  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

You  have  a  prepared  statement.  It  is  a  rather  len*i:thy  one.  If  you 
like,  we  can  insert  it  in  the  record  and  you  may  summarize.  Is  that 
satisfactory*  to  you  ? 

Mr.  JoiiNsox.  I  would  like  to  hold  to  it., 

Mr.  Mkedh.  Very  well.  Please  i)roc-eed  as  you  wish. 

STATMENT  OF  WALLACE  JOHNSON,  CHAIRMAN,  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BOB  PUTMAN 

Mr.  Johnson.  :Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 
I  am  Wallace  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  AVashinpton  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Vmational  Education.  On  behalf  of  the  council,  and  its 
director,  R.  H.  Piitman,  I  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
having  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing.  My  remarks  will 
1)0  brief  and  based  primarily  on  the  attached  report,  prepared  for  the 
National  Advisory  Council'  and  based  xqxyn  our  evaluations  withui 
our  State. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Without  objection,  the  attached  report  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  following  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 

yiv.  Johnson.  Wc  welcome  you  to  the  great  State  of  Washington, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  a  State  that  consistently  ranks  amonir  tlu 
top  States  in  vocational  enrollment  and  quality  of  vocational 

programs.  n  1 1- 

The  V/iis^liington  State  Advisory  Council  beh«'ves  that  Public  Law 
9U-576  has  proiluced  excellent  results.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  act 
was  to  make  qualitv  vocational  education  available  to  all  persons  in 
all  communities  of  each  State.  Due  to  an  exemplary  netAvork  of  coni- 
luunitv  colleges  thi-oughout  our  State,  five  excellent  vocational-techni- 
cal institutes  concentrated  in  our  poj^ulation  centers,  strong  secondary 
emphasis  and  nationally  recognized  interdistrict  cooperation,  voca- 
tional education  in  Washington  is  within  one-half  hour's  drive  of  00 
pei-cent  of  our  population.  i 
Vocational  enrollment  in  our  State  since  1068  has  paralleled  national 
growth,  while  our  State's  population  has  increased  but  i)errent 
during  the  same  period.  The  need  and  popularity  of  vocational  i)ro- 
grainrhas  increased  tremendously.,  Today  about  46  percent  of  the 
enrollment  in  our  S(  .te  s  coninuinity  col  leges  is  in  vocatioiial  programs 
compared  to  24  peicent  in  1067.  A  number  of  our  vocational  programs 
have  waiting  li^ts  of  over  2  vears. 

The  Xational  Adviscrv  Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  re- 
p()»t(Hl  to  vour  conimitto'c  that  the  national  ratio  of  State  dollar?  to 
Federal  in'vcstnuMit  is  4.7  to  1.  In  our  State  the  ratio  has  averaged 
about  6..")  to  1  ill  the  .•')vear>  following  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  QtiK.  Stop  right  there.  I  am  hearing  this  figure.  It  sounded 
to  ine  earlier  like  ir  was  0  to  1  because  10  percent  of  the  total  was 
Federal  monev.  I  saw  the  figures  imel>ody  else  used  of  CA/o.  The 
figure  to  me  tiirus  out  to  be  a  little  less  than  6  to  1.  How  about  sub- 
niitting  for  the  record  the  figures? 
Mr.  Johnson.  We  will  do  that. 
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Mr.  Hawkins,  Von  are  spoakin^r  State  dollars  and  von  are  in* 
clnding  iocal  dollars  as  well  i  .         ^  » 

Mr.  Jonxsox.  Yes. 

Mr  Meeds.  You  are  f.>eakinj:  now.  are  vou  not.  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
total  both  secondary  and  post  secondary  and' I  think  Bruce  was  ^^peak- 
injr  of  a  nuitch  m  elementary  and  secondary  onlv^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

[Information  requested  follows:] 

Advisory  Council  os  Voc\tiox.\l  Education 
Uou  T.ix)vi>  Meeds.  yovember  i5. 1974. 

Mvmhvruf  Congress,  Cannon  ffottsr  Office  Building,  Washington  DC 

DKAR  CoNQBESsM.\N  Meeds  :  In  .vouF  General  Education  Subcommittee  hear^ 

rmly.^'"  "    '""'"^  ^^''^  ^^^^^^^  vocational  ediuVtion 

I'ollowing  in  a  chart  depictinp  actual  expenditures: 


Fiscal  year  _  ,  , 
    Federal  Statelocal 


1969 

1970""""*^   3  724.103  24.9aO.825 

1971"   "         "  ■■----  --»--                           -o-:-           3  823.612  34.561.010 

1972  -  '                                                      7?22.056  36  435.562 

1973  €  178.378  44  ^^7)  775 
■•"^■^■■^■^  ■■  ■   7  324.609  61  353.724 

<•-:<->--:->->.  ..c  .    .  .00.   28. 272. 7S«  201.662.896 


Note  Ratto  :s  $1  Federal  to  J7 1  State, local 


The  an  ratio  we  reported  is  accurate  for  fi.^ral  vear^  1070-1073  inclusive  This 
^h!ZT,Vole  ratio  is\i  as 

M  I!ir  ^''""I?*  is  also  mindful  of  the  Snbcomnnttet^'s  -^hallonee  to  look  into  voon- 
tional  ^duration  for  disndvantagod  and  han(lic:u)I>ed  p.-oplo.  This  studv  is  under- 
u-ayand  ^hiniUl  be  delivered  to  your  office  no  l.iter  than  .March  1  1975 
Miioeroly, 

n.  II  Pi-TXAM.  Fxrciitivc  Dirii  tor. 
\r!-.  ,TniiN-s,,N-.  Tltoiich  the  acconiplishnioiits  of  the  08  amendments 
liiivc.  l.con  iiii])ro?pi\p.  ut.  still  linve  a  wavs  to  "o  One  of  the 

qii("-tion<  pos(.,I  in  till.  National  Advisorv  Counnl-s  stiulv  is  lion-  Ion'' 
\v!ll  It  take  l)efoip  oach  State  c  .n  adcviuatelv  ineot  the  neod..  of  it^  .-iti"^ 
\\  (■  tlunk  that  WashiuL'ton  State  would  !«>  in  frorxj  sl.ai)e  Ix-tweon 
l.Kd  iui'i  I'l'^.V  a«Mnninsr  contiinu'd  Federal  leadoisliin  in  the  interim 
period.  N.me  >tate.  f,...l  that  it  will  take  lonjrer.  nn.til  lO'Xior  bcvond 
to  '  uet  the  lia>.ic  ohiei-tncs of  tlsc  ;i'^t. 

mN(,  feel  that  the  ol-jertive?  of  the  act.  in  term,  of  di<advai:fa-ed 
a-.d  .landirapped.  ha\e  not  l>een  •ide.)!.ately  met.  1„  .pite  of  «et-avide<5 
>n  our  Mate,  for  exaniide.  the  j.er-vntair,.  of  di.^adx  anta;;od  students 
.M:!nlle,i  ,„  xoratioual  pioi^rani.  nb„ut  the  same  ratio  the  propor- 
inn  „t  <l;.advantap.d  to  total  population.  TIiom-I.  .onie  pro.MWhas 
l)c.  ii  made,  we  fee  our  etlorts  mxx<x  produce  a  hi-her  ratio  of  d'-id- 
\  antaired  and  handicapped  enrollment. 

Second.  State  jilan.*.  as  specified  i.  F-ihlic  Law  S)(i-r.70  have  he- 
come  too  miieh  ••eonipiiance  .locument.,  .itlier  than  nieaninfrful  plans 
for  nccoiiipli.shmont.  The  Oflice  -f  Educations  emphasis  seems  to 
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preparing  a  report  detailing  ^vlnvt  the  State  is  going  to  do  with  the 
Federal  dollars  it  receives,  rather  than  a  trne  analysis  of  needs,  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  and  objectives,  and  plans  to  meet  those,  needs-  A 
real  State  plan  should  embrace  both  points  of  view,  with  the  States 
lield  accountable  for  roisnlts. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  experienced  difficulty  witli  organiza- 
tional strnrtnre  emanating  from  the  sole-agency  requirement  to  develop 
and  administer  the  State  plan.  Wq  understand  that  otiier  States  have 
experienced  similar  difficulty,  but  we  cannot  speak  for  those  States, 

In  our  State  tlie  *'sole"  agency  turned  out  to  be  more  of  a  coordinat- 
ing vehicle,  while  we  l)eliove  congressional  intent  was  that  the  sole 
State  agency  would  he  resoonsible  for  managing  as  well  as  planning 
vocational  eihicntiou.  The  Waj^hingtou  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  is  completely  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
State  board  as  tlie  sole  agency  that  must  be  responsible  and  accountable 
for  vocational  education.  In  fact,  our  council  has  a  longstanding  policy 
statement  in  this  regard  which  is  attached  for  your  information. 
Though  Congress  should  not  dictate  to  the  State  the  structure  of  the 
State  l)oard,  perhaps  it  should  emphasize,  clarify,  and  strengthen  the 
original  intent. 

The  States  contiiuie  to  have  data  problems.  Some  of  those  problems 
are  caused  by  inadequate  data  systems  within  the  State,  but  significant 
difficulty  is  caused  by  difFerences  in  data  systems  between  HEW  and 
the  Department  of  Jjuhow  The  1008  act  authorized  $5  million  to  help 
resolve  this  problem,  but  that  section  was  never  funded.  We  believe 
the  time  lias  come  for  Congress  to  reconsider  joint  HEW-Labor  fund- 
ing for  the  development  of  a  common  data  base. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Washington  State  Advisory  Council  that 
strong  Federal  legislation  is  still  necessary  because  we  have  not  totally 
achieved  the  goals  we  set  for  ourselves  in  1968,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion still  has  not  been  well  enough  accepted  by  the  educational  enter- 
prise itself.  We  believe  that  the  now  or  revised  Federal  act  should  con- 
tain greater  flexibility  for  the  States  to  make  decisions  regarding  the 
um*  of  appropriated  moneys.  In  short  we  are  saving  tliat  categorization 
should  continue  but  with  greater  flexibility.  For  example,  we  see  no 
reason  wliy  part  C,  part  D,  and  part  I  could  not  be  combined  into 
one  g^*nernl  category.  Parts  G  and  H  could  also  be  consolidated. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  recommend  continued  set-asides  for  dis- 
ad\;nitaire(l  and  l-andicapped  and  greater  coordination  of  manpower 
and  CKTA  programs  be  required. 

We  urge  the  coumiittee  to  consider  forw  ard  funding  as  a  part  of  anv 
!U'\v  or  re\  ised  leirislation.  This  would  greatly  aid  the  planning  process 
ixud  program  continuity. 

We  urge  that  the  new  legislation  strongthen  the  sole  State  atrency 
U)le.  or  at  the  ver>  least  clarify  and  reiterate  congressional  intent  of 
sinizle  ajrency  authority  and  ac<*onntal)ility. 

We  support  the  concept  of  career  education  and  urge  the  committee 
to  n>asidcr  the  strciiirthening  of  career  development  as  a  part  of  future 
le:rislation. 

And.  lastly,  we  urire  the  continuation  of  the  State  advisory  councils 
on  vocational  education  aiul  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education.  Wc  lu'lieve  that  the  State  advisory  councils  and  the 
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National  Advisi>rv  I  ouncil  are  nieotin^  tlieir  mtondod  purposes  as 
set  forth  in  the  act.  Tliese  oitizon  advi>ory  jrroup  have  become  an  ef- 
fective force  in  planning  assistance  and  evaluation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. They  provide  an  avenue  for  citizen  input  available  in  no  other 
wav.         *  1 • 

The  Washington  State  Atlvlsory  Council  has  n^searched  piiblic  opin- 
ion and  evaluated  vocational  education  in  tenus  of  positive  recom- 
mendations ft^r  iiupnneinout.  We  an*  pleased  that  75  i)ercent  of  our 
recommendations  have  Uhmi  fully  or  partially  ini|>lemented.  Advisor}' 
councils  are  contributing  to  iniprx»vement  of  vocational  education,  and 
this  was  formally  recognized  by  the  State  ilirectors  of  vocational  edu- 
cation when  in  1973,  in  assen»l>ly  they  pa<=sed  a  ivsolution  sup}>orting 
the  national  and  state  advisoiy  i^uni  ils.  Wc  m*onimend  continuance 
of  the  national  and  state  advisory  councils  at  a  line  item,  and  the  only 
change  we  could  rea>nimend  for  inipix)venu*nt  \\ould  be  to  mamlate 
more  lay  citizen  nienil>ership  in  the  makup  of  State  councils.  As  it  now 
exists  minimum  reipiimuents  aiv  weighted  too  heavily  toward  educa- 
tion and  State  agency  nienilvrsliip. 

In  summary,  we  i^^ngnitulate  Couiiress  and  we  congratulate  this 
I'onimittee  for  devising  a  piece  of  legislation  riuu  has  produced  sudi 
-ptendid  results  in  so  iniix)rta»u  an  aiva.  However,  we  hojK?  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  imp  t>ved  C(M>rdin:uu)n  between  manpower 
proiinims  and  ri^gtilar  vivational  edu»atio!\  pivurams.  This  is  very. 
\ery  important. 

In  spue  of  the  a  i^omi^Mshn  cuts,  ve  st'M  do  rot  reach  enoiii:!i  of 
flu*  |HH>ple  who  neetl  v<xMtu>nal  eJiu  atiOn.  Ii.  r!.i>  ijreai  Xation  we  «  on- 
iMiiie  to  i^lease  50  to  60  j)ercent  of  our  }o!i!ig  people  from  education 
fo  the  workinu  world  tliat  are  not  pn^part'd  in  term-  of  joli  skills,  and 
|HM-hin^  even  basic  skills  fi>r  eniplo} niniT.  (^mtimied  national  priori- 
ties f<;r  v(>-ario!ial  eilu*\ition  ai-e  imi>erati\e. 

Tliat^k  yon  verv*  much. 

Mr.  .^fF.Kn'^.  Thank  you. 

I  :im  uoiuLr  to  ask  a  i|r.estion.  I  will  preface  that  question  with  a 
ivFtiark  and  I  w  il!  ask  some  speeiHes  of  that  question. 

Tlie  ••harire  ha-^  Iwn  ma-le  by  a  number  nf  people,  including  State 
:idv  sory  council  lueml*^^  fn>ni  various  States  wlieiv  we  have  held 
hearnu.^,  that  tiiey  feel  t)ie\  are  no  nmiv  thnu  a  paper  <>rn-ini7ation 
y\}  ijcueral  question  is.  do  yon  feel  that  \ou  are  more  tliaii  a  T)ai>er 
orjniui/ation  ?  *  '  * 


Well  oJ  tlio  a,>|m,xi,unl.a.v  live  tlmt  l>ave>« 

p^epamtL  sta^  Wc  l.avo  a  statf  i>e«on  who  worked  w.th  the  council 
who  mav  wisli  to  add  to  tluit. 

Mr  \Ieeds.  Yes :  I  am  interested  in  the  toti>l  history. 

iTav^^^n  witli  i^gard  to  all  the  one^year  and  long-ran^^c 

fo'r  vocational  tnhu  atioii  in  thr  Stat.'  of  \\ashington{ 

Mr/l'lT^^^^^^^^^        {^hairnian,  I  am  Bob  Patman,  the  executive  di- 

^''^'think^v^l^v^^^  input  into  each  State  plan  in  terms  of  the 
evaluative  reports  we  liave  luid.  but  it  1ms  not  been  the  type  of  input  we 
would  like,  in  the  earlv>taL^es  of  our  council.        ,     ,  ^, 

I  tliink  the  chairnian  stated  it  corivctly,  m  about  the  thn^  btate 
plans  just  past  we  have  had  si<rniHcant  input  l>efore  the  fact.  We  were 
a  iKirt  of  the  phuuiinir  process  and  this  is  iiicreasmp  and  improving 
aiul  we  are  plea>ed  with  this.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  work.  We  have  had 
to  really  keej)  the  piesMire  on  and  keep  working  on  our  relationships 
to  Mt'hieve  this.  ^  , 

Mr.  Mkvix.  Have  you  ever  threatened  not  to  sign  off  on  a  btate  plan 
•i"j;e  votiradvirc*  wa^^nnt  accepted  ^ 

Mr.  Pvr.M.xx.  We  threatened  not  to  sism  otf  on  the  State  plan  if 
we  were  not  involved  in  the  early  phases  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Mnri)^.  Did  that  uMuedy  the  lack  of  involvemeiit  at  an  earlier 
St  a  ire? 

Mn  P\TM.\x.  Ye«,  sir. 

y\v,  Mi.ri)-.  V(ai  juv  icijuirc*!  to  evaluate  plans.  1  assume  part  of 
your  testimony,  the  atta*  he^l  lueinorandnin,  is  your  evaluation  of  at 
lea-t  part  of  the  vocational  e*luriitio!i  ])ro<rrani  for  the  State,  right? 

y\r.  tloiiv^ov.  Vc<.  riirht.  , 

Mr.  Mi!'>v.  So  it  will  >pe:ik  for  itself. 

PiitniMiL  ha\r  \oM  (\er  I'lade  any  suggestion  w*itli  regard  to 
tl\  ;u  \t  \4'  U*v  State  M  -nltiiiL'  I'roin  yniir  evaluation  of  last  year's 
Si  itf  ])hm  f 

Mr.  Priuw.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Mm  IX.  (ri\e  u\o  tlic  -pe<*ir!cs  of  that. 

'^Ir  Pi  i  \T\N.  T  i:i  particular  we  have  lK>en  concerned  in  the 

p.(-t  feu  ex.'luatioM-  ahou!  -«>iiie  of  tlw*  -y<teni  data  needs  in  our  State. 
\V-  ha\<'  -'ailed  :itivfiti<n\  ro  tlicx'  mkI  made  recommendation?:  about 
f'>Ho\\up.  iv:'^i''iM^  tli.it  It  .  atTt  1)»  done  in  a  sliort  period  of  time. 
It  •  ould  chi;»        nir        Jii  •  -uccc^Mling  years*  State  plan  or  plans. 

Thiv  huv  l)ccu  «1*.*'  '  o;i  a  number  of  our  recommendations  such  as 
-tudciu  follouup.  -H.'It  nuprove*!  foreca-^tiiiL^  models,  and  so  on,  on 
wl'j.'li  action  1m  l»cfn  taken  by  the  crxirdinating  council,  although  the 
ivv.ilu  are  not  a^  we  uould  hke  to  -^ee  them  as  yet. 

.Mr.  Mkkiw.  Mr.  dohiwou.  \<ai  tcMifiedyou  did  not  feel  that  the  needs 
of  'rhe  «li<advantairetl  an*!  ban  lieappe«l  weiv  l>eing  properly  met. 
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llavo  tlK>.-!0  S(lirt,1>-f  10'1«  !.00!1  followod ' 

>  at  lo.  ri.:.t  a.  tiv.ty  n  tryu.ir  to  ro-.v,  t!..-  voi>!  r.l-  ^„„,  of  t'.e  n.Io 

t>..  t  t..  t  u.  l..M.l,.  Mppod  W..  know  fn„„  our  a.-tivitv  thoZ  t  v  i ' 
u  ron.rndons  nu.nk.r  of  hnmli.-.ppod  p..,-<on~  wim  nerd  v;^-^  il  "l 
«<l«u-ntu,„  who  CMMnot  h-  sorvi.-o.!  tl„ou/ri.  this  >kill  .cT.trr  nd  oU  1  • 

oI..am.d  thnu,^ h  our  st.ulv.  that  i.  tiu-  l.asi-  of  ,„V  .ratomoat 

•Mi.  .Mkk„>  A\  hat  IS  hvm^  ,h)nr.  if  auvtliiuj:.  as  a  rr^ult  of  vour 

s:^:!;;^;:;;?/      ■-"^  ••       ^p-o^- n^.^"? 

Mr.  Johns,. X.  Xo:  it  is  not  a  i.-^ult  of  th..  ,„„„,.il-s  snmrp^tio-  Uo^^■. 
.•vor.  xye  do  support  thr  <kill  otM.ter  spcoifi-a!!v  and  tho  skili'.-Vntrr 
<-on.-opt  :w  a  V.  .,-10  for  hoUnn^  „„.ot  ,ho  n.-.-d^  of  tho  d.stuhanin";.  I 

-Mi.  Mki  ^^  hat.  th>-i..  is  lH>.ni:  don.-  in  the  Stat.,  to  iniph  iuont  \onr 
.ut'irc.t.,n  that  tho  n..,.d-  of  tho  handi.  appod  an.I  disadlun  a^.  Z 

PrrMAv.  Mr.  Chairrnan,  T  rliink  v/o  vonl-l  h^vo  to  niwwor  n,.>t 
t.  Mt  vr  Iwuvnt  jrottiMi  into  tho  Miiia-r  ;  .imm  ,uid.  m-o^.I  tl.o 

^•nipjuont  of  tho  nrovioiis  u-itno^<o.-.  ^^o  h;uo  not  rontiu'tod  tiiat  p-ir- 
tiriilar  ;rionp.  1\  aro  ;>v..mo  of  soir.o  prohloiM  nioas  f  horo,  hut  v.o  .\m\ 
spt*:ik  to  thoin  sporifit  ally. 

I  fool,  aftor  li<toiniiir  to  tho  toMimoMv  todnv.  that  I  will  ho  ropom- 
V.  ^'viv  ir  to  th.  a  {-worv  '-ouurU  that  t\u<  .-oiiri.-il  cr^t  into  tho  .M'^- 
;i-Kuitair-(l  ..uva  with  ))oth  foot  from  th-  -tandpoint  of  ovaluation' 

.Mr.  AlKFP^.  Disadvantairocl  and  haiulioappotH 

Mr.  PrrMAV.  I'm  ^orrv.  I  [andirapp^Nl  what  T  inoant  to  onipha.-i/o. 
Uo  havo  stndiod  rho  di?a»i\ania'/oil  aioa  ni  M)ino  tlo^'roo.  hut  not 
ononirh  m  tho  hnmliraprHvI  aioa.  It  i<  sni.nlv  a  matto^of  nrloritios 
for  iw  AAo  havo  not  hoon  fnndod  to  tho  full  .imonnt  spokon'fo  in  the 
art  nnf]  wo  linvo  to  dovolop  onr  o\  n  piioritio^  within  thf-  rounoil. 

Mr.  ^fKKrK.  IVhat  i-^  vour  fnn<Iinir  for  tiio  Slato  nfb  i-orv  .-onn^-il  ? 

Mr.  Prruw*.  Thi-s  voar  it  i<  oannaikod  for  ^^1^.000,  w"^iirh  is  <ti]i 
nndor  tho  $.V\000  niinimnm  in  tho  art. 

Afr.  MKKn«J.  Yon  havo  liad  ^onio  of  tho-o  f\u\<]>  ininoundofl,  h  ivo  \on 
not  ?  ' 

Afr  PrrAfAV.  Yo<.  Thoy  woro  loloa-od  tho  last  qnartor  of  tho  last 
fi^oal  yoar. 

Mr.  ^\rY.D<.  From  that  >54^j)no  nnist  conio  staff  S)hirios,tlio  ohairman, 
and  pordioin  oxponso*?  for  tho  inonil>or^^^ 
^fr.  Pttm.w  Vo-^     at*-  .  o  roct. 

^^r.  Mrn)<j.  Ilov.-  manv  nionihors  do  yon  hnvo  in  tho  ^^tato^ 
^fr.  PfTMAX.  T won ty- four. 

Mr  Ml  Y.u<'.  How  many  mootin;x<  liavo  von  !"'d  <:o  far  in  lOTH 
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^  Mr.  PiTMw.  I  wouM  ratluT  ^iK^ixk  to  tho  last  full  year.  "We  h.ul 
l>  iiieetiuir'-  of  tiio  fall  cotjJh*il  aiul  wo  had  appioxiiuatfly  1l  ineotinirs 
of  Its  stuinlini:  ooiii!iiittoo>.  It  a\ora!rt'^  alumt  a  day  a  luonth  pt-r  ineni- 
bor  lH?t\viH'n  ounuiiitftH'  work  aiui  Ix^twoen  the  full  'ouiicil  lueetir.ij:^. 
Mr.  Mkki)>.  The  tr^MUlenuin  fiom  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QviK.  Mr.  John.-on.  I  \\a^  Uh. kmir  at  a  scries  of  figures  in  the 
report  that  perhaps  }ou  ran  cl-^ar  up  for  nie 

On  the  tii-st  puire  of  the  ivjHMt  pn-j  aied  for  t!io  National  Advisory 
Council  for  the  yt-ar  r.>7.S.  i!ie  amount  of  Federal  funds  was  ?(U."1.0iA». 
On  pajre  4  you  have  >(>.:ilT.o«M). 

Mr.  Pi  tman.  Paire  4  is  only  part  B. 

Mr.  QriK.  Pait  H  'I'iien  I  d^ii't  know  what  the  fiiM  paire  i-.  Go  to 
page  0  and  you  have  S7.:324.»XhX  Federal  ".penditures.  I  assuiae  that 
IS  thr  torn!  fn>ni  al!  ;  ait.-^.  I  d*'!'  ''  kn<uv  what  tiiat  refeis  to  on  pair*'  1. 

Mr.  Pi  I  MAX.  C'o!.i:re*^^nian.  1  U^licve  paire  1  i-ef;.i*s  to  the  total 
amount  actuaUy  aru-w  atid  to  tlie  Stare.  Gointr  over  to  page  that  is 
aauaily  t  xpe: ul it rins.  whirii  in  iu'ies  S'^nie  of  tSie  earryo\cr  fun-ls. 
ThriT-fon  .  the  fiixurf  -  d.oii't  exai  tly  up.  The  tir?t  paire  is  allix"  ited. 
antl  the  la-t  pairi*.  I  U'lie\o.  i>  a^tuai  expenditure-^.  Page  4.  as  I  rualK 
wa>  ju>-r  p.irt  H  fund-,  if  I  am  n  iaeni!  erini:  the  construction  of  tliese 
charts  correctly. 

Mr.  (^i  IK.  I  see.  So  you  had  substantial  carryover.  What  was  the 
vear  von  had  the  biirirest  carryover  t 
Mr:  PiTMAX.  1970, 

Mr.  Qi  iK.  But  t!iar  mu-t  have  Wen  oair.cd  over  to  1^^7*2  as  well? 

A  fv,  l^l*     ^  X  X  ;ii>i  c-^T-o  rhi^i  \<  rlie  c:\sc. 

Mr.  i^i'iE.  Bf cause  you  have  the  large  amount  of  9  million. 

Sir.  Pi  tman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Conirros-^^man.  I  %vould  lik»^  to  point  out»  in  <pite  nf  a 
carryo\ci  that  wc  m.irht  ii.ivc  received,  ymi  will  note  fnr  t:ie  disad- 
vantngtvl  there  a  continuiPi:  dei  rease  :n  the  amount  of  expnuiitujcs 
on  disatlvantaiied  in  11^71. 1?^7'2.  and  ir>7*'. 

y{v.  QiTE.  Handicapped  as  well. 

How  do  YOU  account  for  th.at  ( 

yiv.  Johnson.  I  'Mn't  account  for  ihai.  T  don't  know  why  tl^at 
happened. 

Sir.  QriK.  Would  that  be  the  coorduuitin:!  conned  which  n.adc  tlie 
decision  that  in  1^71,  m-tcad  of  havm^r  jn«t  about  2^  pero^'nt  allo- 
cated for  disadvant aired,  it  would  W  cut  to  1^^  o  percent  ( 

^^r.  JoTTNSON.  Yes.  l^)i  .>  percent. 

Mr.  Qt'TF.  For  ha'.dicapped.  in  1071.  they  allocated  17,:>  |>ercent 
and  they  cut  it  down  to  1*2  percent  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  That's  corrcf^t. 

^^r.  QriK.  Jndginir  from  \vhat  we  have  received.  T  surmi-e  that  it 
votdd  be  fveii  further  out  in  1074.  T)ie  figures  an?n*t  here,  but  I  am 
kind  of  puttinir  thinir^  toirether. 

Have  von  found  \vhv  tb.e  ci^rdinatinir  council  has  put  less  empha-i5 
on  the  di-ailvantaired  and  hnr.dioapped  since  1071  ? 

Mr.  JoHN«^ov.  We  ha*  e  not. 

>rr.  QnF.  Po  vou  think  that  is  your  responsibility  ? 
>rr.  JoHv-ON.'  T  think  that  comes  within  our  responsibility  to  find 
out  why. 
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ilr.  QuiE.  Do  you  liave  any  information  m  the  Federal  or  the  State 
and  local  match  on  each  of  these  set-asides  such  as  you  have  with  the 
total  on  page  9  ? 

Mr.  PuTMAN.  No,  we  don't  have  that. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  hope  somebody  has  that. 

You  say  that  on  the  advisorv  council  there  is  one  educator  for  every 
3.t)  noncducators  and  you  sa^*  that  is  too  many  educators  i 

Mr.  PrrjiAX.  No,  sir.  W  e  are  talkin*^  about  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  act.  We  would  like  to  see  more  lay  citizens  required 
thore.  We  have  gotten  more  lay  citizens  bv  adding  to  our  conncil.  Our 
point  was,  if  we  followed  the  minimum  of  ihe  act,  we  would  feel  there 
would  le  too  many  educators  and  State  agencv  employees,  but  we 
conipengated  by  adding  more  lay  citizens  and  the  Governor  has  ac- 
cepted that. 

Mr.  QriE.  From  your  experience,  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
jjet  some  of  the  other  States  to  do  what  Washington  has  done? 
Mr.  PuTMAX.  That's  right. 

Mr.  QriK.  On  page  2  of  your  statement,  you  say  tliat,  "The  Office 
of  Kduration's  emphasis  seems  to  be  preparing  a  repoit  showing  what 
the  State  is  going  to  do  with  the  Federal  dollars  it  receives,  rather 
than  a  true  analysis  of  needs,  establishment  of  priorities  and  objec- 
ti\r-.  and  plans  to  meet  thope  needs.  A  real  State  plan  should  embrace 
both  points  of  view,  with  the  States  held  accountable  for  results." 

Xow,  are  you  pushing  your  own  State  to  comply  with  this 
rtM'oniTUondation  ? 

Mr.  PuTMAX.  We  cortaiiily  are  attempting  to. 

^fr.  QriE.  Are  they  following  the  75  poixont  of  the  advice  that  they 
h;nc  accoptod  f  rom  Vo"  ^  Or  is  this  one  of  the  25  percent  that  they 
haven't  followed? 

^fr.  Pi-T^fAV.  Yes,  we  feel  they  are.  We  feel  the  planning  is  really 
s^^artinir  to  improve.  There  is  better  analysis,  there  is  better  follow-up 
of  -ttidents  where  we  can  find  out  what  i?  happening  to  them, 

Some  of  these  systems  haven't  been  in  existence  long  enough  for  us 
to  iret  the  ilata  to'be  able  to  use  them  for  evaluative  ])urposes,  but  at 
h-a-t  we  are  doing  a  better  iob  of  ?ettinjr  the^'e  sy«;tems  up  and  nsing 
thi^  mechanism  to  get  the  information. 

Wc  are  plea.«=ed  those  thinir?  have  been  done.  We  are  not  there  yet. 
^y  :ire  a  lon<r  wav  from  huildiiig  a  truly  comprehensive  State  plan. 

^fr.  QrTK.  Wlio  makes  the  decision  on  the  mix  of  State  money  as  to 
w^nr  AVnshinirton  dosicrnates  as  secondary  and  what  Washimrton  desig- 
nator as  postsecondar}*,  and  who  makes  the  decision  on  the  map'^ire- 
Tucnt  of  tlu^  moncv? 

Mr.  Pi-TAfw.  The  mix  \^  negotiated,  as  wr^s  stated  accurately  this 
mo»ninirbv  Mr.  Brcnnan.  We  feel  thnt  it  should  not  be  negotiated.  We 
ferl  rliat  is  the  responsibility  of  tlie  State  hoard  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  and  that  the  State  board  should  stand  up  to  its  respon- 
si^>'lity.  They  make  the  Trial  decisions,  but  the  nmounts  arc  actually 
neirotiated  between  the  tiiree  asrencies. 

^fr.  OriK.  Th^^  rn-irotiation  is  over  Federal  money  ? 

Mr.  Pt  tmax.  That's  risrht. 

Afr.  QriE.  Whomake^  the  decision  on  the  State  money? 


Mr.  PvTM  \N,  Tliat  Is  tlio  lo<rihlatiire, 
Mr,  QriK.  Ilow  is  that  done  i 

Mr.  PrxM.vN'.  It  is  on  a  formula  basis.  . 

Mr,  QriK,  Tlu^n.  from  what  I  hranl  and  w^^at  you  aro  sayniir.  whUo 
thi'  planuiuir  may  bo  coordiiuitod,  the  niana^^emont  of  tho  pro^n*am 
hn^  no  '-oordinatod  mana<rtMnent  ?  ,  v  • 

Mr,  Pi  tman.  I  woulchrt  jro  so  far  as  to  say  thi^ro  no  ooordinatioii, 
but  wo  foci  tlioro  is  inado(|nate  coonlination.  Many  times  wo  noeded 
final  dooisions  that  diibft  oomo.  We  folt  tho  cooi>eration  wasn't  thon^ 
that  should  ha  vo  boon  thon\  ■      i     ni     i  .1 

Mr.  Qrir.  Do  yon  tlnnk  tho  Foderal  lo<rislatiOn  shonld  bo  chan<;ocl 
so  tliis  would  bo  more  ol(-arly?tatod?  ,  ,  , 

Mv  Pi  rMNX.  Yos,  SU-,  I  do,  as  an  indivuluaK  and  1  boliovo  from  a 
str>'iir  st-uul  our  oiv  'u-il  ra!  en  in  t(M'm<  of  it^  publishod  polio:os, 
wo  wouhl  favor  a  rlaritioation.  at  loa^^t  on  this  i)oint. 

Mr  Orir  Gottiu'^  baok  aizain  to  tlu^  quo^^tion  of  tho  di-advantaLrod 
and  tiu>  handiraiMHMl.  wouhl  w(>  have  a  ohanoo  of  hoarni^'  from  >ou 
bofun>  wi>  start  markinir  up  loirislatinn  ?  I  dont  know  whon  nno  will 
-tart.  Conroi\;d)lv  w^>  could  start  by  tho  ond  of  Maroh.  Mould  we, 
bv  that  time,  bo  ablo  to  <:ot  some  information  from  you? 

"Mr,  JoHN-M^N.  Vr<-  I  h'^liovo  that  i>  po^^ihlo.  I  think  W(^  ooul^l  do 
tint  Wo  arc  ^-urnnilv  investii:atiuir  -omo  other  aroa>.  but  I  l>ol  i*ve' 
i\o  liave  and  ran  liml  roM^iivo.  to  iiivo  y(m  m)iuo  better  iut(Mri.it;ou 
on  tliat. 

Mr.  Qr  K.  Tliank  you. 

Mr  Unwkin-.  Mr.  dohn-ou,  uu  a  Tttle -ho-kod  at  ihe  lov  moUtii 
that  is  allocated  for  thoo\pense>  of  the  council  m  t^:V^;;;\V  oo.'. 
tioiis  and  responsibilities  that  we  expect  ot  tlie  council.  ()f  the  s^.on 0 
^^\u^^^  I  think  von  indicated  was  bud<rotod  for  the  advisory  oouncil 
how  is  that  divided  betNNoen  salaries,  travel,  per  diem,  and  so  tortli.. 

Mr.  doHN-soN.  I  don't  ha\  0  tlio  -p'^omic  amounts  before  mo. 

Mr.  II  \\\^KiNs.  How  many  cT>M^l<)yee-  are  there  ' 

Mr  JouNSov.  One  and  two-thln^r. 

y[v.  ILnwkin'^.  I  assume  the  sulK-ommittees  meet  numthly  or  how 

fre(pioutly  ?  ,  ^ 

yiv.  Pi  rMW.  Approxmu'.tely  iuoiuii»y.  \os. 
Mr.  II.NWKiN's.  Tho  council  meets  when  i 

Mr.  JonN-M)\.  Every  other  moiuh.  i    •    11  . 

M-iv  I  a(h^  to  that,  the  .  oujird  meets  every  other  month  ba-icallx 
becaliso  of  the  -hortaL'o  of  funds.  TIumv  weren't  enouirh  re^ourcc< 
available,  what  we  ditl  ua-  m  hedule  h-^  full  council  moetinir<  and 
held  more  committee  lueetinir^  to  >tay  witlim  the  bml.irot. 

Mr.  IInwkin-s.  That  w:i<  the  point  I  wa^  dnvm-  at.  It  ]ust  -eems 
to  mo  m  vu  w  of  tho  fnndimr  of  the  courcil  ycm  coiddn  t  po-sU)ly  he 
expected  to  meet  anv  moie  than  that.  You  couldn  t  pos-ib  y  do  it. 
'  Wo'dd  vou  <av  tlu't  that  amount  w  a  real  handicap  to  the  cou  . 

n       '  'It  was  a  coal  hamlicap.  Some  of  Mie  aiUlitional  v 
wou  had  planned  f(^r  the  la-t  }ear  we  were  unable  to  do 

because  ot  the  lack  of  resource^.  With  one  and  two-thirds  men,  you 
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raiinot  do  the  quality  of  i-osoarrh  and  investi^ration  that  is  requiivd 

by  the  couiuMl  and  lujuuhitod  with  tliat  amount  of  nionoy. 

ou?  of  thr$48  00^^^^^  ^^^^  '^'^^^     ^^"^^  furnished  to  you  or  do  you  rent 

^  Mr.  PrrMAx.       rent  out  of  tlie  $48,000.  We  get  notliing  from  the 
a  te. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  You  have  one  office  in  the  State  ? 

Mv.  PrTMAx.  Yes :  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  that  oflice  located  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  PuTMAX.  It  is  located  in  Olynipia,  in  the  State  Capitol  Buildin(r. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  that  free  i 

Mr.  PuTMAN.  We  must  pay  for  that  out  of  our  allotted  funds. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  1  lint  is  all  I  have.  Tliank  vou. 

Mr.  ^^EKI)S.  I  am  oroiuir  to  make  this  comment.  I  am  struH'  as  is 
the  irentleman  from  CaliforniH  and  also.  I  think,  the  <rcntleman  from 
Minnesota,  at  the  paucity  of  funds  for  vour  council.  It  seems  to  me 
tiuir  so!ne  method  of  better  Hnancin<r  iw  a  State  advisorv  council 
IS  ne(  ev.ary  if  they  are  nroin<r  to  become  more  than  an  advisorv  council 
worisiriir  on  compliance  documents,  as  vou  properlv  state.  It  seems 
to  me  they  h.i-e  to  be  better  funded.  Thev  have  to'liave  more  meet- 
m^r<.  lliey  have  to  involve  more  of  the  public  in  hearin^rs  to  reallv 
^rot  the  proper  input  or  thev  simpiv  become  the  vehicle  ^'f  the  ^tate 
<-o.)rdinatin£r  council  or  the  State  superintendent  of  public  iu.^truc- 
tion^  or  whatever,  in  sul)n)ittinir  this  compliance  document 

^  ou  nii<rht  be  ^rratified  to  learn  we  have  heard  this  cliar^^e  in  everv 
>rate  we  have  been  m.  I  think  the  low  fundiuir  of  State  advisorv 
councils  is  one  of  the  very  pertinent  reasons  for  this  fact  We  are 
goin<r  to  take  it  into  consideration. 

Thank  you,  *roatlemen. 

^^r.  QriK.  I  recall  what  Mr.  Jacolwn  said  about  usin^rthe  set-aside 
money  for  the  breezeway.  If  that  is  the  case,  what  kind  of  a  mecha- 
nism do  you  have,  as  a  St<:te  advisory  council,  to  find  out  if  that  is 
neiiiir  done  and  dra-v  it  to  thoir  attention  ?  • 

^^r.  Johnson,  Tlie  only  mechanism  we  have  is  a  direct  investi<ration 
nf  a  paiticular  area.  We  do  not  have  a  system  bv  which  the  informa- 
tion IS  fed  in  to  us  or  a  renruhir  svstonutized  basis  to  make  ^xm  that 
comphance  is  carried  out. 

Afr.  Qrir.  Then  you  aren't  MM'vin*r  very  much  on  a  complaint  basis. 
\ou  are  not  conceived  a^  an  or^ranixation  in  the  State  where  thev 
can  come  with  a  complaint? 

^^r.  Joi^xsoN.  Xo.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Qlik.  So  the  evaluatioir'that  is  done  here  is  that  which  vou  ^^et 
from  the  coordinatinir  council  I  '  *^ 

^^r.  Johnson.  And  what  we  sret  through  investi^ration. 

Mi\  Qvv.:.  To  really  do  a  proper  evaluation  job.  it  would  require 
a  tromendous  increase  in  fund-^ 

.Mr.  .mhinshn.  Ye<. 
^  Mr.  QriE.  You  ou^rht  to  have  more  lay  people  so  von  are  really  meet- 
injr  the  needs  of  tlie  State.  I  think  that  is  an  up^^Vading  we  oii^ht  to 
take  into  consideration  in  future  lefrishition.       "  ^ 

Thank  you. 

^IS'  ^I^-^^*'-  Thank  vou  very  much. 

[The  complete  statement  oiF  Mr.  John>on  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Wali  ace  Johnson,  Chairman,  Washington 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational EouavTiON 

Mr.  Chairman  nid  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  :<  I  am  Wallace  Johnson, 
Chairman  of  the  Washiugtou  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
(Sff  nuio.s. »  My  reniark>  will  l>e  brief  and  based  primarily  on  the  attached 
report  prt'iKiri'd  for  the  National  Advist  ry  Council  and  upon  our  evaluations 
Within  our  .state.  The  National  Council  prepared  a  nationwide  summary  which 
has  been  provided  to  your  Committee.  (See  Meeds*  remarks.)  We  ^\elcome  you  to 
the  ijri'at  JSlate  of  \Va>hi!ij;ti»n.  a  s^tatc  that  consistently  ranks  among  the  top 
stateii  in  vocational  enrollment  and  quality  of  vocational  programs. 

The  Washingon  State  Advisory  Council  believes  that  Public  Law  0O-.)76 
ha.s  produced  exeellent  reijult^.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act  was  to  make 
quality  \orational  education  available  to  all  persons  In  all  communities  of  each 
<;t.iti».  I'll*  to  i\n  ext  riiplary  network  of  comnnmity  colleges  throughout  our 
stait'.  In  exceUent  vocatinnal-teehnical  institutes  concentrated  In  our  popula- 
tn>ii  centt'r>.  stronj;  secondary  emphasis  and  nationally  recognized,  inter-dlstrlct 
(•(>oi>i»r.in  .li.  vocational  edmation  in  Washington  State  Is  within  V2  hours 
dri\e  of  '.'OCf  of  our  population.  Vocational  enrollment  In  our  state  since  1968 
has  paralleled  national  growth,  while  our  state's  population  has  Increased  but 
3'..'<  dniirv'  tlM*  l^eiiod.  Tlio  nei'»l  and  popularity  of  vocational  programs  has 
im-HMsiNl  treniendon.sly.  Today  al>out  4G9c  of  the  enrollment  in  our  state's 
CuniimiMty  college^  is  in  vocational  programs  compared  to  24%  In  1967.  A  num- 
ber of  f>nr  vocational  programs  have  waiting  lists  of  over  2  years. 

The  Niitional  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  reported  to  your 
Cdainjittte  that  the  national  ratio  of  state  dollars  to  federal  investment  is  4.7 
to  I.  In  o\ir  State  of  Wa^iinu'ton  the  ratio  ha^  averaged  about  6.5  to  1  in  the 
5  years  following  pa<;ssm'e  of  the  Act   (See  notes.) 

Though  tho  acconiplKshments  of  the  68  amendments  have  indeed  been  In- 
prrssivi'.  we  stiM  have  a  ways  to  go.  One  of  the  questions  posed  in  the  National 
Mh  isor\  Comioil^  study  liow  long  will  it  take  before  each  siate  can  adequately 
nu"  r  tl'f  n«'o*i^  of  its  oiVi^rn'^  We  estimated  that  Washington  State  would  be  in 
gitM.i  .shape  bi^ween  lOso  and  198o.  assuming  continued  federal  leadership.  But 
the  irajority  of  the  .«l^ates  e-tiniated  that  it  will  take  until  1990  or  beyond  to 
accomplish  the  basic  objective  of  the  Act. 

AVf  also  feel  that  the  objective>;  of  the  Act,  in  terms  of  disadvantaged  and 
hajuUcapiKNl.  have  nnt  been  ade<nrately  mot.  In  «;p!te  of  set-asities.  in  our  state, 
for  example,  the  percentage  of  disadvantaged  students  enro'Ied  In  vocational 
pi  Marrams  i<;  .nhout  the  same  ratio  as  the  proportion  of  disadvantaged  to  total 
population  Though  .some  progress  has  been  made,  we  feel  our  efforts  must  pro- 
dn<  e  a  lii:;lier  ratio  of  di"*ad*^  anrasred  enrollment 

Sot-ondly.  state  plan^  a<?  specilied  in  Public  Law  90-576  have  become  too  much 
**rompliaiire  documents**  rather  than  meaningful  plans  for  accomplishment.  The 
Office  of  Kdu' '^tion'<?  emphasi*;  <;pems  to  be  preparing  a  report  detailing  what 
the  «tatc  i*;  iroincr  to  do  with  the  federal  dollars  it  receives,  rather  than  a  true 
fDuifti^i't  fif  nced'i,  rftdhhshtticytt  r>f  pnoriticf  and  objectives  and  plans  to  meet 
tho^r  r"/N\  .\  renl  State  Plan  <?honld  embrace  both  points  of  view,  with  the 
State*;  held  acc<Mintable  for  result *=. 

The  State  of  Wfl«>hini:ton  has  experienced  difficulty  with  organizational  rtnic- 
tuH'  omanatincr  from  the  ^ole  agency  requirement  co  develop  and  administer  the 
State  Plan.  We  understand  that  other  states  have  experienced  similar  difficulty, 
but  we  cannot  speak  for  tho'^e  <?tates.  In  our  state  the  '^sole"  agency  turned 
out  to  be  more  of  a  coordinating  vehicle  while  we  believe  Congressional  intent 
v.a«  that  the  ".sole"  «tate  acrency  would  be  responsible  for  managinQ  as  well 
as  pJannittfj  vocatif>nal  education  The  Washincton  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Kdncnfion  i<?  completely  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  .strong 
State  Ponrd  as  solo  agency  that  mmt  be  responsible  and  accountable  for 
vocational  efhication.  Tn  fact,  oiir  Council  has  f  ^ong  star  ling  policy  statement 
in  thi<?  regard  which  attached  for  your  information.  Though  r/)ngress  should 
not  di.^tato  to  the  ^tato  the  «trnc/\re  of  the  State  Board,  perhaps  it  fhould 
rmr>hasize.  clarifv  and  strencrthen  the  original  intent. 

The  qtate«?  continue  to  have  data  problems.  Washington  Is  no  exception.  Some 
of  those  problems  are  caused  by  inadequate  data  systems  within  the  state,  but 
<?i£miflcant  difficulty  is  can.se<l  by  differences  in  data  systems  between  HKW 
anl  the  Pepartment  of  Labor  The  .Vet  atitl  orizerl  million  to  beln  resolve 
thN  problem,  but  that  section  was  never  funded.  We  believe  the  time  has  come 
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fur  r')niirt'»  to  rtKonsnUT  jnuii  11  i:\V-l.al. 'T  puk^'mu  f-r  the  th'\ clnpuir*  :  m  a 
coiiinmii  (lata  base. 

It  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Waslnncrton  State  AcUisory  Council  that  "itruuq 
ffiUrnl  UfjixUiHon  j«  sttll  mmxr/r//  htM-aiiv-  wt-  li.ixt-  not  totally  adiu-v^Ml  llic 
Koals  we  sot  for  ourselveii!  in  liHVS,  and  vocational  education  still  has  n<n  l^'t-n 
\\  ell-enou>rli  accepted  by  the  educational  enterprise  itself.  We  belie>e  that  the 
now  Ml  ir\i>oi  todoral  au  slionUi  ODniaiu  uio.it' i  tloMbility  for  tho  srato^  to 
make  deci>ions  regarding  the  use  of  approijnntod  ni^jies.  In  short,  we  are 
wiymg  that  categorization  t^hould  continue,  but  uith  greater  flexibility.  For 
example,  we  .see  no  reaM)n  why  Part  C,  Parts  1>  and  Part  1  could  not  he  com- 
bined into  one  general  category.  Parts  G  and  Part  H  could  al-^o  be  con*?olidatcd. 

We  urge  the  roniiuittee  to  recommend  continued  set -asides  for  di> advantaged 
and  handicapi>ed. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  con<?ider  forward  funding  as  a  part  of  any  new 
or  revised  legislation.  Vhis  would  greatly  aid  the  planning  process  and  pro- 
gram continuity, 

We  urge  that  the  new  legislation  strengthen  the  sole  state  agency  role,  or 
at  the  very  least  clarify  and  reiterate  Congressional  intent  of  single  agency 
authority  and  accountability. 

We  support  the  conooj»t  of  curei'r  edni.i:i<rU  and  uiiT*'  tlie  ('nMiniittce  ti>  i«'n- 
Nider  the  strengthening  of  career  development  as  a  part  of  future  leirislation 

.\nd  lastly,  we  urge  the  continuation  of  the  State  .\d\isory  Councils  on  Vo- 
t.irioiial  Kdncation  and  the  National  Advi<;ory  Touncil  on  Vocational  Kdnca- 
Tion  We  l>tdieve  that  the  State  Advisory  Councils  and  the  National  Advisorv 
<*ouiuil  'ire  meeting  their  intended  puri)0se<  as  set  forth  in  the  .\ct.  These  citi.en 
iid\is«»rv  groups  have  become  an  effective  force  in  planning  assistance  and 
e\,!hiation  of  xocational  education.  They  provide  an  avenue  for  citi/en  input 
available  nt)  other  way. 

The  Wa^ln-^irton  State  .\dvisory  Council  has  researched  public  opinion  and 
e\  atuated  vocational  education  in  terms  of  positive  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. We  are  pleased  that  7."Cf  of  our  rec<>nimendations  have  be<'n  tuily 
or  partially  Implemented.  Advisory  Councils  are  contributing  to  improvement 
of  vocational  education  and  this  was  formally  recognized  by  the  State  Directors 
of  Vocational  Education  when  in  1973,  in  assembly,  they  passed  a  res<.>lntion 
supporting  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils.  We  recommend  continu- 
ance of  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  as  a  line  item,  and  the  only 
change  we  couil  recommend  for  improvement  would  be  to  mandate  more  lay 
citizen  membership  in  the  aiake-up  of  State  Councils.  As  it  now  exists  minimum 
n(iuirement<^  are  weighted  too  heavily  toward  education  and  state  agency 
nienibership. 

In  summary,  we  congratulate  Congress  and  we  congratulate  this  Committee 
for  deviling  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has  produ<  ed  such  splendid  result^*  in  so 
inn>ortant  an  area  (see  notes).  In  spite  of  the  accomplishments,  we  still  1o  not 
reach  enough  |)eople.  In  this  great  nation  we  continue  to  release  oO  to  (yO^^  of 
our  youngsters  from  education  to  the  working  world  that  are  not  prepare<l  in 
terms  of  job  skills,  and  perhaps  even  l>asic  skilh.  to  he  employable.  Continued 
national  prl'^^ities  in  vocational  education  arp  imperative. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Washington  Rt.vte  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 


Jf  is  tl)e  i>olicv  of  thi'^  Conrtril  to  support  «ole  sfnte  acencr  r<»spon<?'*uV*T  for 
\ocntlnnal  education  within  the  St^ate  of  Wa^hiiii-'ton  This  sale  .state  aereticv 
dcsiinij^tion  <^hall  inchuh*  adniini^tratiiwi  of  vocntinii.al  education,  or  «;upervjsinn 
•  ►f  the  administration  theret>f  by  local  rMlncatiofal  au'encies.  and  control  "f 
Wa>hin£:ton  state  and  federal  funds  for  vo- ational  (education. 

FoiTowTNo  Is  \  Rf'Port  T'ltrrv'^'i  fo'  tttf  ^'mIovv  .\n\'>oRv  r^t-sdr  n\  y<u 
TTov  \T,  KnrrvTToN  Sj  vrK  of  Wxntiingion.  on  in^  fviMCT  of  rnr  \'>>(  \ti(»n  m 
A\!F  vnxiFNTs  OF  10r»<5-  Pi-KlTc  T.vw  nO-.'TO, 


Wh.it  amnunt  of  federul  fiuuK  lias  your  state  recei\ed  m  each  of  tlie  la'st  fi*  e 
years'* 


POTICY  ON  SOLE  AGENCY 


Sfction  102 


km;'. 


Amount 


Amount  Amount  Cariyoverto 
allocated  spent         next  year 


157i    :..  ll^lM       :6S9.667  1.105.0^8 


1970-..:.  . 


;  ^fth'tetcn  pe,.3,n.  to        L.v  90  s;:  v.e  s-..,e.  *,th  ...c.  ,.3, 197C,  the  Is.  ,ear  fund,       ava.loble  under 
that  act 

,1.0  full  an..unt  authnn/.-a  lu.l  lu  .  i.  app.-.priat.a.  NMmt  amount  would 

^•'•^i.::^':;-^;;;  rJioniv  :.::;;i:.;;i^'r^i:n'';^^    o,.  ..at  ..v  .ave  ..ee,. 

"';vUat  :n.oma  .f  the  IVa.--..  fun-K  ..-re  ...tually  .,.-nt  in  each  of  the  .a>t 
"'Thrabmo  tal.U.  relleU^  the  a.u  m.t  s,ont  nKlmlins  carryover  from  the  pre- 

to  ll.Tl  .'.ml'.«bse.,u..,.t  fnn  li..;;  cKIay.  resulted  ...  other  carryovers. 

Secti  on  104 ^b)  ( 1) (a) 
What  i=  the  ratio  of  e>h.ca  or>  to  nou-cMuc ator.s  o..  your  Cou.:cil?  Sl.o..ld  this 
r.itiolK'u:ftere..t  f  If -o.  h"^^  '       ,,„.,.„.  „,,  ,,,,,  (•ou..cil  is  1  tn  3.0.  I..  ...ember- 

al..!:  to 'm'.pensate  l.y  acUl....'  ...ore  ...  the  lay  citize..  categor.es. 

.^iV  r.OS  .'<4I  B)  (  .  )  I  B) 

To  «hat  evtent  ha<  vour  (■o..u.  il  l.eeu  con.<ulted  on  vncat.nnal  edncation  policy 
U.T;;;^it.:tri!:.v  .  1  t-.^^-^f --a^a^  f^-a^u^^rs^u-ly  tua. 

We  ^^e^e  mandated  l»  hu  --^I:*;'         u^^^^^^  bv  our  Legislature 

;?Xne  s  oV  oca  a^^^  They  also  reg..larly  i.,volve  the  Adv.sory 

oVJcIi  in  ™cutionai  orientation  tra.ning  for  no->.vocatio..al  teachers. 

i^ECTION  104(B)  {  1)  (C) 

TO  What  exte..t  have  the  recomme«dation.<  contai..e(l  in  our  Council's  evalua- 
,.„rre.rt  fiscal  y  ear.  .V  .leta.lea  -talus  reiK,rt  is  attached  as  Kxh.b.t  .\. 

SkCTION  ."4(BI  (  .>  Il>» 

N.,-h.nK     '''V''  X  7  le^^E^^^  re  'orf  does  ..ot  allow  finaliza- 

rej-orts.  1  he       '  ,  „■  <o.  miou  schools.  Thouch  ...ore 

:r;;,:ttef  orre.%lanom'.e^  r^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  auuual  report  due  date  be 

oy\he'n cHon  lake.,  to  Jato  co..«>r..inp  follow-up  on  Council  reco.nmenda- 
tw^.r,as  lee.;  a  c".  b...aaon  of  staff  co.irart  a.ul  for...Rl  request,  for  status 
n  H.rts  Twice  ?n  an  effort  to  «et  lone  o^erd,.e  status  reports,  we  threatened 
t  .'take  the  reVon..ueM<latio..s  and  '.a.^k  of  r.-pon^e  to  the  puW.c. 
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Skoiios  \oh  n)     >  and  <  i ) 

Ihno  you  found  that  othor  MUoncii-s  LKA's.  j)u!)li<.  i)ri\:itt'  mIiooIs  rujst- 

sec'ondarj  institutions)  desire  to  u^e  the  Comuil  iis  n  re>ourc'C''  Vitm>v  'n'w  ex- 
aniples  of  services  provided.  * 

Section  lOi(b)  (n)  and  (4) 

Ye<.  Firs't.  re<iuests  for  datsi  noriiiuny  in  tmits  of  pul)hshed  ovalmnon  ro- 
ports:-  serond,  re«iucsti;  for  .'ud^rment  or  n^v.ssmenis  of  partirular  situaiion^  n<.r- 
many  xdicited  tlirou;;h  teieph.'iu'  calls  to  Couu.  ilV  sti'ff:  third  rtMiuests^  f<»r 
Council  staff  to  address  facuiry  on  the  current  <tatus  nf  \ocaMonal  odu(Mtit)»i- 
and  last,  requests  (o  guest  lecture  classes  of  students  in  job  outlook  for  vnea- 
tionally  trained  i>eople. 

N  your  Council  abie  to  function  the  Independent  and  autonomous  affi-nev 
the  law  and  regulations  require**  Are  there  practices  in  your  state  that  iniped'e 

Yes.  we  are  able  to  operr.re  Independently  an  '  autoi.omouslv.  There  are  no 
praecipes  in  our  state  to  in^pede  this  except  a  reluct,  ace  to  approp'riate  s-tate  funds 

^"  supporting:  the  Council.  The  attitude  in  our  state  is  still  too  mucl 
•The  feds  require  advi>ory  counciN,  so  let  the  fe(N  fund  the  council" 

SkCTION  108 

Are  there  problems  in  your  State  with  the  detinitions  provided  In  Section  HIS'' 
If  <o  what  changes  should  be  made,  and  why? 

We  ;;enerally  subscribe  to  the  definitions  as  written. 

Section  io8(  i  m 

To  what  -xtent  does  the  State  Board  use  private  votational  trainia-  insti- 
tution^'' Please  prive  data  >  car  by  year. 

We  can  find  no  instar.<  es  of  tlie  St  ite  Bn.nd  usn  -  iJrMprietari  in«:t  M:ti»h'!s  for 
trainiu!;  under  PI.  OO-oTO.  Considerable  cntiiraetiii;;  is  ([,,vv  vvim  pm-  to  s,honJs- 
fnr  MDTA  trainins:.  The  State  Board  has  eMabh^hed  a  proprietarv  s(h<»<»l  ad- 
M<ory  committee  to  facilitate  better  uiider>tandim:.  (ooperatioii  and  state 
planning 

Section  122 

What  has  been  the  allocation  of  resource*:,  in  total  dollars  and  in  percenta  'e  of 
nil  v<H  ational  education  dollars  ^^pent  in  your  State,  for  each  of  the  purpose^  under 
>et  tion  122  for  each  of  the  last  five  vears?  ' 


Total  allocation,  part  B 
Percent  of  total  allxation. 

Secon<1afV  pxpeniitufp 

Pefcent  of  total  exp**  "iture 

Postsecondary  expenditure 

Percept  nf  total  expenditure 

Adult  eccenditure  .- 

Percent  of  total  expenditure 

Oisa^vinticed  expenditure 

Percent  of  total  ecPenditure 

Hinr'ifapoed  PxPcnditur* 

Percent  of  total  expenditure 

Con'itr'jct'on  expenditure 

Percent  of  tctal  ex"enditure 

Guidance  and  coun^eiinc  expenditure..^ 

Percept    total  expenditure 

Contiactfd ';ervi:es  exn<»nditure  . 

Percent  cf  total  expenditure  > 

AnciHj''V  exoend'tLre 

Percent  of  totil  cxPen'liture  . 

Total  expenditures,  part  B  


1974 

1973 

1972 

6  827  023 

6  217  uol 

6  213  164 

97  9 

95  6 

95  5 

"  '  (•) 

I."~269  450 

!*2?0  546~ 

21  2 

18  5 

(■) 

2, 805  00*5 

2  856, 182 

46  9 

43  3 

3!  6?8 

580  098 

(') 

5 

987  107 

8  8 

1  155,728 

If  5 

17  5 

0, 

721  70: 

770  '"8 

P  ' 

U  7 

^) 

l&S  097 

18  965 

2  S 

3  ,^ 

(') 

-(54:  514) 

-(177,  161)^ 

3  \ 

2  7 

0 

0 

(')  ' 

(2  247  469)  (1  295  S56)  ' 

37  5 

19  6 

(') 

5  979  998  ~ 

6,601  937 

1971 


1970 


5. 001,295 
94  7 

iTT23  604"" 

19  9 
1,467  149 

25  9 
618,264 

10  9 
1,467,045 

25  9 
978, 100 

17.3 


••(29  rs^i) 
5 
0 

f^S4  733) 
10  4 


4.  779  695 
99  7 

"U37T845 
30  8 
915,  281 
24  8 
17,619 
5 

591  245 
16.0 

405,  863 
11  0 


48  523 
1  3 
0 

'573  741 
15  5 


5,654  162  3,689,667 


F(£ure^  shOAf^  m  parentheses  are  included  in  other  categories  m  the  table  and  therefore  are  not  included  m  the  total. 
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Section  1112 

Are  there  problems  with  the  definitions  of  post-secoudary  education,  adult 
education,  or  other  terms  in  your  State?  If  so,  how  should  they  be  chanced,  and 
why? 

\es,  we  ha\i*  soiiu'  diJfitulty  One  i>n>liloiii  is  that  we  liavo  vtH'ational-tcflinu'al 
lu>titiitt*.'<  that  are  both  MH^iuhiry  ami  po.st-stH  oudary,  so  a  "tlejin"  rfportm^  by 
those  categories  ib  \ery  difficult.  We  also  have  a  problem  with  "adult."  We  de- 
fine "adult"  as  "supple mentaT*,  but  this  may  create  problems  if  all  states  do 
not  interpret  adult  in  the  same  maner. 

We  recommend  that  people  characteristics  and  needs  be  emphasized  in  the 
definitions. 

Section  i;;i:(r)  f  i)  (.;) 

Are  tlie  definitions  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  used  in  your  State 
adequate?  If  not,  how  should  they  be  changed,  and  why? 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  handicapi>ed  definition  but  we  feel  that  disad- 
vantaged definition  is  too  broad  for  program  application.  We*re  not  sure  that 
this  is  necessarily  bad,  for  in  program  use  i)erhaps  the  definition  should  bo  re- 
liiUHl  in  the  procedures  (le\cb)pe(l  by  tin*  State. 

Are  10%  for  handicapped  and  15%  for  disadvantaged  adequate  in  relation 
to  need  ?  Please  document. 

Probably  not.  but  tho  real  problem  is  that  we  simply  do  not  know.  We  feel 
that  Insufficient  analy>is  has  been  made  to  determine  real  need. 

Are  the  set-asides  used  as  maximum  allocations  rather  than  minimunis  in 
yonr  State? 

No,  they  are  used  as  minimunis. 

Is  there  maintenance  of  local  effort  in  programs  for  the  handicapi>ed  and 
disadvantaged? 
Yes. 

What  would  it  take  to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  in  yonr  Stat"? 

With  disadvantaged,  we  *^ti!l  tend  to  deal  with  symptoms  rather  than  root 
t.iUM's,  so  pr(t::ress  im^  been  ^!o\\  .VII  effort>  for  the  div^idvantaged  are  not  lK»ing 
tied  together — vocational  education  and  manpower  training  for  instance.  Wc- 
do  not  feel  the  answer  I'es  in  massive  transfusions  of  money.  AMiat  we  need 
is  better  total  analysis  of  individual  needs,  better  planning  and  forced  co- 
ordination of  all  agencies  dealing  with  the  problem.  Programs  for  the  handi- 
capped ere  much  further  ahead,  but  oetter  coordination  of  all  agencies  involved 
IS  al^o  necef»sary.  More  money  is  necessary  for  training  facilities  for  handicai>i>ed. 

Sfction*  i2;(.v)(i) 

N  coHsnltatior'  with  the  .Vtlvisory  ('t)nncil  adequafo?  What  <linnge<  <h<inld 
Im*  made  ? 

Ctinsnltation  on  the  State  VUiu  \<  a<b'qnate  The  nd\  i^^ory  nmncil  is  inrludo*! 
in  the  planning  proCv»»^s  from  begitming  to  approval.  After  several  year«  of  frus- 
tration in  this  regard,  we  are  now  very  happy  with  the  Conncil's  involvement  in 
the  State  Plan, 

Section  i2.'^(^) 

Does  the  public  hearing  make  a  substantive  contribution  to  the  planning 
process?  What  changes  would  you  suggest  and  why? 

Our  Council  feels  that  the  pubic  hearings  ha\e  contributed  little  to  the  planning 
pr<><'e»*s.  It  is  (lone  aftei  the  fact  rather  than  before.  We  believe  that  public  hear- 
ini:s  shiHiliI  bf»  hold  to  assist  in  deterniining  iieed<  ami  evalnatiiia:  h»»\\  well 
tbo^e  needs  ha\e  been  met  in  previous  ymrs  Our  roniicil  sh.tiiM  In 
holding  ptiblic  hearings  in  order  to  assist  the  planidng  pr^jess.  Our  fundim:  has 
been  inadequnte  to  conduct  statewide  hearings. 

Sectiox  i2.n(-i) 

What  effect  do  the  regulations,  guidelines,  and  management  practices  of  I'SOE 
and  the  regional  efflces  have  on  the  planning  process  in  your  State?  If  there  are 
problem**,  please  give  examples. 
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i\ii.mil\.  U'^ul.il u'lis  ami  i^iiulrlmrs  htv  lu'crssary  for  tlif  i»l.uim:u  ijnm-^^. 
bill      hnw  luailo  f!ie  t'olUtw  inn  »»bMM  \  at on  rlVrtn  t'MOsv 

1  Thv  n'siulatiuii'*  and  jrimlcluu's  hnw  Jiatunl  fi('4iiriitl\  I'lmi.^h  aiul  iii 
>ut  a  a  luai.iuT  a**  to  make  lii'^ti^rio  rina|>anM'ii  ihrtirult . 

-  Till'  uiiuK'hnr>  li.ivf  trmird  tu  U'l.f  nn*rv  .ittcntinn  to  tnini.it  r.itlici  tliaii 
t.M  Mtih'Hl  ff  thi'  plan  ; 

.;  Tla-  iira».ti('U  »>t  ciir  Stati'  HM.iril  w.j-.-  to  iTMiIiar  a  >tatt'  iil.iii  that  m»uU1 
\>i      r   t    t^^r.ilt'ia   t    ii|>li.»liM' mummh    rat  Ijt-i  !  li.i  ii  a  :  i  Ur  iImi 

Wo  ha\o  onniuraijoil  tlio  iioarii  lo.  l»iok  u\htn  Noi.ititaial  eiiiRMUon  pKiunm^ 
a^  aji  txtH  iiioiV  ('//;</// f /k/m<m  tuhttuai  cuihr.iuuj;  total  analyvi>  ui  nord, 
I'^ta.  I'^hii.ont  oi  iirioiitios  ainl  iiio.i^iira  o  <'lijo(n\o^.  pl.in^  tt»  muhI  tho  niiil>, 
.V.  ov.iiu..,  i>ii  .1:  t!h'  i'»-'ul^    I    iiiiiim  ]n<  In  !e  \M<ali<':iai 

filU(  .ifi.'U  n.olihiiiii;  luaiii'ow  or,  aiul  •-houM  oiulnau-  Ikkw],  «-tare  and  fodtral 
n  ^1  1  Hut  ni  the  niuiiirrlu'n^no  i)lan  ^h-iulil  ho  txtrattod  tedtT.il  roiMniinj: 
rMi'.H"Uu'i;t^.  Our  roi ''inuiondatiun«  ou  plan  an;:  ha\o  ht'on  larofully  ooii««uloi oil 
l'\  "ur  St.ito  BiMrd  ^taiT.  and  pUinimiir  lu)^  iininovod  oon>idorably 

1>M  <  >K  roqinroniont^  ro>ult  in  au  undoi ^tatoi'ioiit  of  tin*  umlj?  mil  o(  tlie 
ro^.iurios  \  \-A\  would  bo  riMjnirod  to  moot  tlane  net-d^V' 

Ml"  I  an  out  I'lannini;  protons  is  b.uUward.  tlio  tondoiu-y  i'j  to  understate 
botau^t'  wo  plan  wltbin  antniiMlod  fund^.  Tin*  pnHo>>  >liould  bo  ba^td  on 
i^M.^'.iuont  of  nood.  o^tabh>liniont  nf  pnoritio'j  and  funding  to  aiooiupli^h  tlio^e 
.ibhM  f  iv  f-;. 

N  rlio  plarujin-^  pr^K  o^s  inliibitod  liy  a  l.i<  K  nf  ailo»iuato  data 

as  Wo  roi'ortod  in  our  Tlmd  Uoporf  ui  NoM'nibor,  tho  la<k  of 

si.i.ulardi/ation  m  data  iolli\tion  proifduro>  m  tho  \  ariou^  voi.itioual  oduoatinti 
do'i.oi>   ^y^toui^  raiM's-  s^nuus-  ip5o>tions  loiiardnm  tlio  roliability  uf  any 

r  •  ■'  I  .  MUi  ilo  d  >  m  \  all  il  o  "  .Jl'Kl'  i»o  vMio  ^^'o  <  d  1  ol 
sUalont  tnllnw'-ui»  aiul  }oh  pi' JoohtU  d.ii.i  on  a  stafowulo  b.j^i-^.  1'  o  tn  our 
irifui^ia  and  ro^ultaiit  roioniuiondatjt^n^.  i ou^idoraldo  pro^ro.-^  lia>  boon  luado 
ill  j<«:i  loriMastiu}:  and  >tudont  folluw-up;  howovor.  in^uffioiout  pro^ro>>  lia^ 
I  ot  n  nia«lo  in  our  ^tato  m  stand.irdi/i".:  ai  d  t'ontrali/aui;  \no.itiinaI  m1u<  a*i.'n 
il.u.i  We  i'on>tantly  urge  tlu^  State  Bu.ird  to  do\olop  a  triu'  nian.igenu'nt  iii- 
:  ■ '''Oil  ^to.a  'i  1' I',  is  liand'  aiiiitilli\  imr  tn;  .ir;  ito  •  i ^ani  Ml loh.i I  ^tru  I '.n o 
a^  S'lMtrtod  in  our  Fourth  Report. 

What  ftirward  funding  proi  odurot  wtiubl  porniit  fodoral  <lollar>  to  be  used  mo^t 
offi*  ionMy? 

r.ariior  tloterniination  and  i  ifnatii'u  of  ^raut*;  to  the  states  are  imi>erativo 
f<i  iiMproviiii;  tlu'  plan'  ag  priKo^^  Wo  would  aNo  like  to  see  an  attemi>t  made 
to  allot  at  loa^t  ^tune  of  the  total  appropriation  on  the  basis  of  i)rojeoted 
nood  and  priority  rather  than  formula. 

U  data  aooo^snhio  to  the  Ad\  i^nry  Counoil  to  allow  you  to  oonipare  ^oaN 
as  statofi  in  tho  State  Plan  with  aotual  aou'mplishmonts  ''  What  ohanpos  are 

T»i  tho  oxtont  data  a\ailaldo.  it  is  ao  e^^iblo  to  the  Advisory  Council.  Chancer 
loooN-ary  to  iuipro\o  tho  •system  relate  to  orijauizatinnal  striutnre  and  the 
dou'lnpmont  of  a  maTiaijomont  irfonuatinn  systom  for  \iK'atioual  ediu-ation. 

SKor  O.N    1 :  1.1 

In  ^\oiir  State,  what  type  of  oousideratinu  is  ijiven  ti>  Parts  A.  B.  0,  and  I>? 

>'t'f  \  {  .  vh!i  i.ii p.  itmo-s  I  ,  » I  »i  iiiado  ii;  dow''(iping  a  *"ii  1  .istiug  nu'do' 
t'>  [I  ..'*,r  I'.i'ipoWM*  an. I  M  »'d  'I'ht  ii:t>dol  has  lufii  Iiol  1  Tisjed  aa'i  js 
«t;'<Tat  lonal 

!*>trt  H.  Hue  to  e\pan<i<>u  (»f  vi^eationa!  facilities  m  our  state,  vointional 
frain'iii;  is  within  .'^O  iiunute^  of  !M>'",  of  the  state*<  inipulation.  As  mentioned 
m      I 'I'l^o  t*»  (niovtiii"v  \\..  r-M'l  m^utbt  lour  .iftontion  has  boon  doM»io,l 

to  rlio  need's  of  (Mir  disadvantaged  citizens* 

t  f  <M'ti(  M  iif  anen'o  11  is  i^'vou  ri'laiivo  abilifv  ^f  I.I'A's  to  si'.pjmrt 
\  IX  aiiotial  education  related  to  their  conununities' 

Vttf*  />  Surti' ie*'i  oiuo»>;iviv  \  ..^  hooii  made  Most  I  KA  s  hji\e  a  iioiwl  "JuMidlo" 
«ui  oosfs.  We  are  not  sati»«tioil  with  attempts  To  compare  program^  and  delivery 
'.\sr,  nis  A<  pre\i'>usly  inontioiied.  our  state  needs  a  centralized  uianaeenient  iii- 
f'»nnath'n  s\  stoMi  t<»r  \  00  ir  lonal  odu'  atn»n 
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Is  thert  a  problem  of  demographic  data  not  accurately  reflecting  need?  If  so, 
please  give  examples. 

Ves.  We  are  not  ou  the  OKS  system.  Al^o,  our  State  does  not  measure  youth 
unemployxaent 

\r**  there  iu>tauces  in  yoyr  State  where  LKA'a  were  cuiibtraiiied  in  establi;»h- 
ing  needed  vocational  education  programs  because  the  State  required  them  to 
raise  funds  that  the  LEA  could  not  in  fact  raise?  Please  give  details. 

Certainly  matching  requirements  are  a  constraint,  particularly  for  new 
programs.  At  the  start  of  a  new  program  the  tendency  of  the  L£A  is  to  want 
the  program  federally  funded.  Some  programs  have  not  been  instituted  because 
of  the  requirement,  but  accurate  records  of  this  h«ve  not  been  kept. 

SKCflON   111.;  (7) 

Are  the  minimum  personnel  requirements  in  your  state  realistic?  What  changes 
should  be  made,  and  why? 
Yes,  they  have  l>een  recently  revised  and  represent  fair  minimum  standards. 

SECTION  1:23(8) 

lu>  vocational  education  planners  receive  adequate  data  from  the  employment 
services?  Ave  there  obstacles  to  cooiH»ration?  Please  give  example:*. 

.No,  the  data  receivt*d  on  forecasting  job  opportunities  is  not  in  a  form  usable  by 
education.  There  is  a  willingness  to  cooperate,  but  tlie  emplojment  service  &ays  it 
\ifx<  inadequate  funds  and  time  to  design  the  forecast  to  meet  educational  needs. 

What  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  cooperation  among  agencies  in  the  area  of 
economic  development?  What  ciianges  should  be  made. 

We  have  had  a  couple  of  instances  of  industries  being  courted  by  our  Commerce 
Iivpartment,  then  being  "scared  off**  by  environmental  concerns.  One  was  an  oil 
refinery,  the  other  a  copper  mine.  Rather  than  lack  of  agency  cooperation,  we 
lielieve  this  happened  at  the  height  of  the  environmentalist  movement  and  there- 
fore wa<  a  combination  of  factors. 


SECTION  I23(U) 

What  are  the  federal,  state  and  local  dollar  exi)enditures  for  vocational  educa 
tln\  in  each  of  the  last  five  years? 


1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Federal  expenditures,.  ,  . 

State  a  loai^expenditures  

-.   7.324.609 

61.353,724 

8.984.173 
44. 507. 678 

7, 222. 056 
36.435,562 

3, 81,..  612 
34. 5«1.010 

Kxtrapolating  from  tlie  last  five  years,  how  long  will  it  be  before  your  state  can 
furnish  vocational  education  to  "all  i^ersons  in  all  communities  of  the  state*'? 

This  is  very  difficult  to  answer:  however,  based  upon  the  progress  of  the  past 
five  years  would  indicate  that  we  could  be  in  good  shape  within  the  next  o-lO 
years  assuming  continued  federal  support.  We  now  have  some  vocational  educa- 
tion easily  accessible  to  dO%  of  our  population.  We  do  not  believe  our  goal  should 
be  to  provide  all  programs  and  services  in  each  community,  but  to  have  them  rea« 
sonably  accessible. 

Tli(»  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  will  not  l)e  so  quickly  resolved  so  we  are 
talking  in  long-range  terms  of  10-15  years. 

SECTION  123(17) 

After  two  years  of  experimenting  with  a  new  Table  3.  are  .vou  satisfied  with  the 
way  it  ih  used  by  the  State  Board  and  with  the  review  and  approval  process  of 
rSOE?  If  no,  what  changes  would  you  recommend,  and  why? 

Table  3  seems  to  be  serving  a  useful  purpose.  The  State  Board  uses  it  to  good 
advantage,  and  we  believe  it  has  heliHHi  improve  the  planning  process. 


44_Q22-~T.'i  r,T 
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BTCnoy  123(18) 

H*«  this  proTislcm  multed  In  the  excluilon  of  the  mentally  retarded,  e<?uca- 
tionally  disad\-anta^:ed.  or  the  handicapped  from  programs?  Pl<»ase  Cire  examples. 

No.  though  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  profrress  made,  particularly  with  dis- 
advantaged, we  do  not  beheve  th!:J  prt'^Tl^ion  has  l^een  a  restraint. 

The  arallabnitv  of  edi^oatlonal  equipment  and  facilities  that  would  promote 
handicapped  participation  In  refnilar  vocational  programs  are  limited.  Only 
r^enily  various  i»choiMs  and  instirniion?*  have  started  Improving  the  educational 
envIrvMimenc  In  the  sen^^  of  making  it  more  receptive  to  the  handicapped  individ- 
uals to  purvue  various  viKational  occtiMtion^ 

offtvtive  h:iN  iht'  review  ami  apiro^n:  rolo  of  VJ^OE  been?  If  there  have 
been  problems,  please  give  examples. 

Both  the  central  and  region.il  offitvs  have  l>een  helpful.  We  do  ftvl  that  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  format. 

In  case*  in  which  tho  State  Board  has  dei-lined  to  implement  recommendations 
of  your  Council.  tMthout  adequate  dtxrumeniaiion.  has  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation adjudicated  the  matter?  In  such  an  event,  was  the  adjudication  to  your 
satisfaction? 

We  have  made  no  api>eal  to  the  C<immissioner. 

Has  any  Kval  atrnc}  found  It  ueees^ry  to  request  a  review?  Please  give 
details. 
No. 

j«:cTios  tc)  axd  id) 

Are  exemplary  programs  directed  at  the  needs  of  your  State?  \\Tiat  changes 
wi»nld  you  recommend,  and  why? 

We  have  not  been  satisfied  with  initial  efforts,  but  good  progress  has  been  made. 

Is  there  an  ade<iuate  system  for  the  dissemination  of  the  findings  of  re.^jearch 
and  exemplary  prcframs  In  your  State? 

We  believe  a  wider  distribution  of  findings  should  be  made,  particularly  when 
results  may  have  broad  application.  Good  progress  has  been  made  on  dissemina- 
ti  Mi  :!\  thtf  i^st  year.  ,     ,    u  . 

Does  the  Bi^rd  of  Education  offer  financial  or  other  Incentlres  to  local  school 
districts  to  implement  pr^^grams  which  have  proved  successful  as  exemplary 
projects? 

No. 

SECTION  *5i-IS:mE) 

With  tlio  aecuuo  of  Ji'i>  Corps,  is  th- re  now  a  reo<l  for  residential  :)rogram8 
in  voup  <tatet'  IMeaso  give  examples?  , 

With  the  devil ue  of  Job  Con''*,  si^ecuiations  are  that  need  does  exist  for  red- 
den tial  pr^MTrams  htre  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Currently.  ab<nit  i^.>^c  of  the 
state  viX-ational  programs  are  on  non-re>u1ential  campuses.  The  only  iu:Jti  tut  ions 
that  prr'Jvide  residential  training  are  U**ated  in  the  penal/correctional  Institu- 
tiiHis,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  ft  few  others.  We  believe  that  an 
'^▼Tensive  feasil^ihty  study  should  W  couilucte.l  ic  ^*'<ess  the  needs  of  youth,  ages 
15  10  21,  in  urban  areas,  so  that  data  can  Vt-e  substantiated  on  the  nee«l<  ai.^ 
at>vpranoe  of  vocational-technical  residential  programs. 

SECTION  ici <r> 

How  i<  the  one-thifd  mandated  for  the  disadvantaged  being  used? 

To  pn>vide  relova!it  hi^niemakinff  education  to  dropt'^uts  and  you!ii:  marrie<l 
sevvna.'iry  studeiit.*  and  low-inci^mt*  families  with  special  emphasis  on  consumer 
edUi^atioii  ihlM  development,  and  nutrition,  detailed  program  information  is 
available  relating  to  the  various  programs  upon  request  through  the  Ois)erating 
agi»ncie^.  Suivrintemlonts  of  Public  Instruction  and  community  colleges. 

ADpmoNAL  Qt'Esnoxs 

1  Havo  sei^raro  Parts  C  through  I  heljied  oi  hindered  the  d.-vt'lfi.citr.t  of 
Vi^-ari.Mial  t\1ucation  ::i  vour  state? 

Wo  Miovo  tha:  our  <:aTe  has  bent>fit«Hl  from  Parts  C  through  I. 

Could  some,  or  all.  -f  th.^'se  categories  be  effectively  consolidated  into  a  j«ingle 
I'Ky*  grant  for  vivatior.al  e«Vu'ation? 
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iVitaiub  C  ami  D  could  l»e  tnmbined.  KxclndiuR  Part  F.  whkh  \\v  lrlit\e 
sliould  Ik)  M'parato.  perhaps  all  lould  be  (*oml»lm*d  If  the  punw^i's  of  thv  h\oc 
grant  were  clearly  .s>elled  out. 

2.  Will  there  still  W  a  need  for  State  iNans  11  there  U  con^^olidaiinn"'  If 
ilo  pn»st»!it  s»tate  plan  requirements  need  strengthening? 

Yes.  lU-ttnltely.  Consolidation  would  rhanpe  the  funding  method  hut  nut  hitcn- 
varily  the  pnriioses  to  be  arhi^'viii  h%  ihv  at  t.  States  must  continue  to  ^vi  their 
priorities  In  order  and  he  held  accountahle  for  results.  The  n»(inlrcmt'nt-  and 
their  use  should  relate  less  to  format  and  he  more  wncenn»d  with  content 

3.  I>o  vocatf'^nal  education  students  In  your  state  rind  johs  In  the  area  of  their 
training? 

Though  we  a»  ..ot  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  our  data  on  a  statewide  l«a<«i*<. 
follow-up  on  1073  completions  indicates; 

(Ptrctnt) 
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Is  this  situation  better  now  than  it  was  In  1968? 

Ves.  Again,  though  we  don't  have  accurate  data,  indications  are  a  much 
Improved  employment  rate. 

Are  legislative  changes  needed  related  to  coordination  of  training  or  job 
openings? 

No,  we  do  not  believe  so. 

4.  Uow  many  students  were  enrolled  in  vocationaJ  education  in  your  state  in 
each  of  the  last  .^ve  years?  How  many  were  in  secondary  school  programs^  each 
year?  Post-secondary?  If  possible,  please  also  give  a  breakdown  of  enrollments 
by  program  (e.g.,  distributive  education,  agriculture),  by  ethnic  group  and  by 
sex. 

St»e  chart  on  next  page. 
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0) 
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6, 434 
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(«■ 

72.216 
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10.557 

74.241 
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7.673 
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(M 
0) 
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0) 
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5. 208 
1.362 
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3.964 
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1.549 

(>) 
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(') 
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46, 679 
15. 402 

55.971 
43.9a 
12.023 

57. 039 
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S.  485 

0) 
(«) 

9. 18S 
1.697 
7,488 

10.608 
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10,385 

8.6H 

(») 

63. 374 
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7.250 
48.300 

45.743 
4. 810 
40. 933 

51.608 

(«) 

43.  357 

0) 

21,672  ... 
9.542 
12,130 

"■"■3,565* 
1.558 

(«> 
0) 

1  Not  applKAbK. 
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5.  What  pert*nt«ge  of  all  seooudary  stndenU  did  Tocattonal  «tud«it»  repre- 
sent ea<A 

3L7 

1§J3. .  -.-.....>  •>-•>  ->...»..>-...   «  2 

Mir  * '  ,    . . .  ...  . . — » -  -  -  -  -  - - —  -  —  '  «  1 

fc:::::^:..^.^..........-..^^  Hi 

6.  How  nmny  Tocatlon*)  education  tescbets  ha»e  tan^  to  your  state  In  Mdi 
»f  the  lust      years?  i,,,.. 

 .:......:......>  --  |g 

mi-  |5 

[Exhibit  A] 

BTATtTB  MPOBT  OS  OOamHEaATIOll  OTTO  TO  l«7t  ABHtOKT  OOUHCSL 
SBCOHMUDATIOSB 

Rew  mmendaUoo  No.  L— The  U^tan  should  direct  the  Coordtetan*  Ctom- 
cil^  OmmttcHial  Ednaitlon  to  Mop  and  ImplemBit  a  more  rftectlTe  i^™*- 
oon  bS^wS  wSallaea  and  atandardlaea  the  Infiamatlon  wsnlred  f6r 
Si^iS^JSmiO^fMd^         the  total  vocational  education  effort  to  the 

^  slSi.*.-TlKHigh  not  maBdated  legiriaUvdy.  Uie  Owrdtaatto.  Coradlho  tafc^ 
aom<r  atena  toimDroTe  the  vocational  education  tofoimatloa  •yatenw.  Under 
19?4  SmI  PuTiSeettTrfllJ,  the  OCOB  conunlttod  |W.nO  to  befto  Oie 

StatePUn  oWecttreika,  9M,9M  la  committed  to  the  gathotoc  "5Jf««*™g*™f 
of  data  for  audlto*  whldT wiU  be  rdcTant  to  many  aapecto  of  an  effectlfa  Intotma- 

"  Re^Sidation  No.  Z-THe  Coordtoatto*  CouncUforO^ 

should  implement  a  Tocational  sraduate  "Si^wlttoMtato  commoo 

InformaHon  to  be  collected  by  all  pubUc  »««»tfo'>«l  *^J«^«32l?iin  to 
S«a«iifc— Oha  coon  funded  reaeardi  ^Jecte  durln»  Oe  I»rttwo  y««  to 
develop  studat  follow-up  ayitema,  one  for  uae 

btgh  scho<rfi.  The  community  collece  research  led  te  a  unWorm  fMlow-up  mhm 

that  Is  now  operational  in  the  community  colle«e  aystem.  The  high  school 

up  appTOMhSS  beea  fleld-tested.  but  to  date  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 

'"^S^Sltl^TAt^Ooor^ting  council  for  Occup^onal  Education 
•honld  examtoe  the  feasibility  of  sn  anployer-based  '«Uow-up  syrtm. 

8tatu»  —Thou*  some  research  projects  have  been  undertakMi  that  ml|bt  have 
som  "bSringonUite  recommendation,  basically  little  has  been  done  to  aiamtoa 

''^^SSMA^^K^rdlnatto,  Council  for  Occupational  Mucatt^ 
•liaiild  w«lin  Wtfi  priority  to  tli*  defelopmont  of  OTtlutUon  ■jstcms  for  to<«* 

"Ti:2:!^SSS^     5«been  made  ^J^^ 
orahiatioD.  Under  Stit*  Plan  otjBctlTo  #5.1.  ^^^JJ^fS^SLS^^ 
deTelop  erahiation  and  andit  modela.  Addlttonally,  a  QnaUtr  Aaanranee  giotip 

was  created  ontanisationally,  waa  ataffed  and  !a  now  operationaL    • 

Recommendatton  No.  Bw— The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occopational  Edncattwj 
shonld  pnbl  lnh  the  reanlta  of  research  and  exempUry  projects  and  shonld  see  that 
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aU  Bchool  districts  and  Interested  educational  Institutions  are  Informed  regarding 
^atu^-Tbe  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education  has  funded  « 
r*trte  a!  sy™m  f?^mKaiC  which  will  provide  a  «'f l''*"-* at  no 
"sVem  pertaining  to  a  given  subject  l^l^f*"!** 'L^'^^'^^n^^^^^ 
cost  and  Is  conputeriaed.  There  apparently  tas  been  no  «™pn^8  "rcuiaie 
kMT  flndinci  from  research  projects  that  maj  be  of  general  interest 

KMSSnditton  No.  ft-The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 
shKX  a  Wgh  priority  of  staff  and  funding  for  the  Held  testtog.  "*toement 
"d  expawton  of  Its  present  efforts  to  relate  manpower  requirements  to  vocational 

'"m^T-Mr  State  Plan  objectives  #6^  and  6.4.  »38.054  to  committe<^^^^ 
further  updating  of  forecasts  and  planning  gnldeUnes  and  a  model  development 
to  fom»rtfive  emerging  occupattons.  To  date,  the  appUcatlon  of  the  rorecasttog 
moKf bein  mwl^llthin  tte  community  coUege  system.  AdmUonal  emphasis 
S  n(^ed  f^appUcaUon  to  vocational-technical  institnt€«  and  high  a^ls. 

R^SnemlaUton  No.  7.-The  State  Board  of  EducaUon  '^J^l^;^^^ 
CoSTr  OccupaUoial  EducaUon  should  include  within  tbeir  ^fPecttve  cer- 
tScaSon  requirements  of  aU  teachers  an  exhibited  competence  in  the  'fUovrtng. 
a  OtlUtaaon  to  the  "world  of  work"  and  concepts  of  career  education ;  b.  Coun- 
seling and  guidance  skills  with  career  emphasis.   V.„^.^rf„„^ 

St^f.».--Minimum  standards  adopted  into  the  State  Plan  ^eak  to  experience 
requirements  for  certillcatlon  of  vocaUonal  teachers;  thus  the  world  of  work 
^^^cy  would  not  be  relevant  there.  Knowledge  of  tf**^?"^' ^'Sl 
aellMt  and  guidance  and  concepts  of  career  education  are  appropriate  pre- 
S^teTto  «  "flatlon  of  vocational  teachers,  but  apparently  nothing  has  been 

''*NrrK^'?^X^mmendatlon  has  been  received  from  the  State  Board 
of  WnS^However?materials  suppUed  by  the  Office  of  tte  Supertat^d^t 
of  PabMc  Instruction'  indicate  that  Uttie  or  no  reference  is  «>Ai9  to  cax^r 
gfudance  and  counseling,  career  education  or  the  value  of  non-teaching  work 
experiences  in  teacher  training  and  development  i?j„^ 
Recommendation  No.  8.— The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Eduoa- 
aor^d  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructton  should  take  steps 
fo  exi«nd  Piojert  WAVE  sTthat  It  is  available  to  aU  teachers  and  counselors 

'"stel«!:^'^'e^cSrfta?Sng  Council  for  Occupational  Education  has  budgeted 
three  additional  WAVE  workshops  over  1973  and  has  committed  1101,27  •  to  tne 
effort  in  objective  1.4  of  the  1974  State  Plan.  /v.„„^h„„oI  i?rtn«o 

Recommendatton  No.  9.-The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Educ- 
tion should  design  and  conduct  special  workshops  in 

career  education  concepts  for  school  directors,  trustees  and  administrators  in  all 

*'*s7at2»^Thri»74  State  Plan  objective  #15  calls  for  live  workshops  for  150 
directors,  trustees  and  administrators  to  "become  better  Informed  on  vocational 
and  career  education  concepts  ....**  .  .   ■  j, 

B^mmendation  No.  lO.-The  State  Board  of  Education  shinrid  Inc  ude  within 
its  existing  occupational  educatton  requirements  snbstanUal  attenUon  to  the 
development  of  Rood  work  attitudes  and  habits  and  hnman  relations  skills 
required  In  the  workln)?  world.  .^^        ^     m  ^ 

Status— Vo  our  knowledge,  nothing  has  been  done  with  respect  to  this  recom- 
mendation. In  fact,  no  response  to  the  srggestlon  was  received  from  the  Board 
of  EdncaHon.  Response  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
that  attenHon  was  called  to  the  recommendatton  bnt  no  action  Is  reported. 
Though  the  COOE  concurred  with  the  recommendation,  we  are  aware  of  no 
efforts  by  the  Council  to  Implement  the  reco™5»endatlon. 

Recommendation  No.  11.— Hie  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board 
for  CommunltT  College  Eduratton  should  see  that  good  work  attltud^and  habits 
and  hnman  relations  skills  are  given  increase^l  eir?hasls  In  the  vocational  train- 
ing programs  under  their  jurisdiction. 

tpampblet:  r«rt«>lc«Hwi  of  Teadhen  and  Admiiii9tr9ior$,  Sopertatendent  of  PobUc 
^^'vSS^^U^%iandard$  l9f  Teacher  Bducaiion,  Saperiateadettt  of  PoMlc  Intfrtictton, 
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iffafMt.— R««piitwe  from  th%  State  Board  for  Commimity  College  Education 
indicates  that  following  receipt  of  thiii  reci»muiendation,  each  college  reviewed  its 
curriculum  with  its  occupational  advisory  committees  with  work  attitudes  and 
hum:Mi  relations  skiUs  in  mind. 

So  rwjponse  from  the  Board  of  Education  was  received.  The  Superintendent 
of  Fuhlic  Instruction  indicates  stafT  attention  was  called  to  the  recommendation, 
(>ur  no  action  is  apparent. 

Rei  ommendation  No.  12.— The  Cooi^erative  and  work  study  mi)dels  for  occujw- 
tionul  education  should  be  piven  real  enct»ura;:ement  in  overall  funding  patterns 
and  siieif  il  effort  should  be  made  to  expand  this  "on-the-job  *  experience  model 
for  vot-ational  training. 

Statu9. — In  1973  the  CCOE  awarded  a  research  grant  to  develop  guidelines  for 
a  cooperative  pit^ram  in  olBce  education.  A  manual  was  prepared  and  work- 
shops held  to  implement  the  program.  We  are  aware  of  no  other  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  CCOE. 

Recommendation  No.  13.— The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Educa- 
tion should  plan  and  conduct  employer  conferences  involving  management, 
labor  and  vocational  educators  to  explore  meaningful  ways  to  expand  on-tfae-job 
tniining  experiences. 

5r<i#ttJr.— During  1973  the  CCOE  adopted  regulations  mandating  the  establish- 
ment of  local  program  advisory  committees.  This  undoubtedly  will  have  some 
beneficial  effect*  but  there  has  been  no  concentrated  effort  to  >3xplore  ways  for 
employers  to  expand  on  the-job  experiences. 

Recommendation  No.  14.— In  conformance  with  p.U  92-318,  the  Legislature 
should  create  a  Postsecondary  Education  Commission  with  membership  broadly 
representative  of  the  general  public  and  all  major  elements  of  post-secondary 
education  in  the  State.  At  the  appropriate  time  the  Advisory  Council  <m  Voca- 
tional Education  will  make  recommendations  regarding  this  Commission. 

Status.— Thin  requirement  of  the  federal  act  ^\ as  not  funded  and  imple- 
mented :  therefore,  the  recommendation  is  not  appropriate  until  such  time  as  the 
request  is  effected. 

Recommendation  No.  1.1.— The  Legislature  should  mandate  a  study  of  state- 
level  organi»tion  of  vocational  education  to  be  made  within  one  year  after  the 
creation  of  the  Postsecondary  Education  Commission.  The  study  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

Status.— ^nsLte  Floor  Resolution  No.  73-71  mandates  such  a  study.  The  reeoltH 
tion  stipulated  a  select  senate  committee  to  make  the  study  rather  than  the 
Advisory  Council  as  recommended.  A  report  of  senate  study  results  Is  not  due 
until  late  1974.  The  Advisory  Council  undertook  an  independent  studv  reported 
November  1973  under  separate  cover  and  entitled,  ''Vocaiiotial  Education  in 
Washington  State:  A  Studif  of  Administrative  Organlzationr 

Recommendation  No.  16.— The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Bduca- 
nor  endorses,  in  general,  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report  on  8CR-2 
by  ihe  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  dated  September  7. 1972. 

Status. — This  recommendation  called  for  no  specific  action. 

Recommendation  No.  17.~The  Cordinatin;:  Council  for  Occupational  Educa- 
tion should  spearhead  efforts  to  maximize  use  of  vocational  education  school 
facilities: 

^rartt#.— Ficility  use  will  be  monitored  under  evaluations  and  audits  as 
planned  by  the  CoordinaHnjr  Council  for  Occupational  Education  Qualfty  Assur- 
ance. The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  not  aggressively  pursued  positive  ways  to  maximize  facilities. 

Recommendation  No.  la— The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Educa- 
tion «ihould  estabiish  on-going  communications  with  training  groups  within  busi- 
ness, industry  and  labor. 

fitatHM,^Jn  their  initial  response  to  this  suggestion,  the  Coordinating  Council 
tor  Occupational  Education  committed  themselves  to  develop,  bv  Auguflt  1974 
a  system  of  regular  cortact  with  business,  industrv  and  labor  groups.  ' 

Reoommendation  No.  19.— The  Coordinnting  Council  for  Occupational  Rduca. 
tion  should  place  more  emphasis  on  studying  counseling  and  guidance  in  onr 
schools. 

y.tafns. — ^As  a  result  of  a  similar  recommendation  in  our  Second  Report*,  the 
Coordinating  Cotincil.for  Occnpationnl  Education  organized  n  task  force  to  *Mudy 
the  effectireness  of  career  counseling  fn  our  common  schools  system,  to  report 

•Second  Report.  Part  1.  State  Advisory  Conndl  on  Vocational  Edocttlon. 
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llndino  and  tp  nuke  jiW>mmeudtUon»  for  Improvement  arising  from  the  sfcudy." 
This  paat  summer  the  CoordinaUug  Council  for  Occupational  EducaUon  issued  a 
progress  report  In  essence,  the  task  force  recommended  a  career  counseling 
model,  institution  of  career  counseling  workshops  and  the  design  of  a  survey 
instrument  to  determine  the  current  sta^ul  of  career  counseling  iti  the  smte. 

Recommendation  No.  20.— The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Educa- 
tion should  initiate  a  study  of  the  effectivtaiess  of  local  advisory  committees  as  a 
follow-up  to  change  In  State  Plan  regulations  on  advisory  committees. 

K/affw.— A  study  is  underway  by  the  Quality  Assurance  group  of  the  C<K»rdlnat- 
ing  Council  for  Occupational  Education.  Both  the  study  methodolo«r  and  survey 
instrument  were  reviewed  and  critiqued  by  -^^▼*«>'T^„vpuncil8taff 

Recommwidation  No.  21.— The  Coordinating  Council  for  <>ccupat^^  Edtwi- 
tion  should,  in  developing  its  next  Stote  Plan,  draft  subgoals  that  specify  desired 
accomplishment  in  measurable  or  verifiable  terms.         _         ^    ^     ^,  ^ 

Sfa*«*.— In  working  to  better  its  planning  process  the  Coor^ttog  Councilfor 
Occupational  Education  has  improved  in  developing  nwaaurable  objectives,  i^r- 
th*»r  emphasis  Is  needed.  As  a  case  in  point,  the,  Coordinating  CquncU  for 
Occupational  Education's  own  analysis  of  1973  State  Plan  accomplishments 
acknowledges  that  eight  of  its  own  ohjecaveri  apear  not  to  be  meas^ble. 

Recommendation  No.  22.-.The  Coordinating  Council  ^^Occupatiwial 
tion  should  increase  its  emphasis  on  meeting  minority  TO«rtionsl  education  nee» 

iS/aJii*.— The  Coordinattog  CouncU  for  Occupational  Bdaj*"<>n^?l^*5,®f^ 
a  staff  specialist  and  has  completed  severcl  pilot  projects  to  Identify  types  of  pro- 
grams needed  and  most  effective  Program  utilisation.  rvw«^«nt,-ii  imnMi- 

Reoommendation  No.  23.-.The  Coordinating  Council  for  <>«^P««<>^l^*J!S 
tion  should  assign  higher  priority  to  leadership  devdppment  as  an  adjunct  of 

^^U^wlT— ThTco^^  Counctt  for  Occupational  Education  emphasise* 
stuH  on^tions  in  Xte  1972  «H>rgani«tion.  ^^S^^^^'l^ 
active  chapters  and  student  membership  have  shown 

14%  respectively.  Uadershlp  development  has  been  added  by  the  Copr^™« 
Council  for  Occupational  Education  as  a  s^andaM  for  vocational  program 

approval. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Oiir  last  witness  before  lunch  wDl  be  Dr.  Waiter  ^Im- 
son,  district  president,  Spokane  District  17;  a  member  of  tlie  S^atc 
board  for  communitv  college  education,  who  will 
students,  Robert  Curl,  of  Green  River  Community  College;  bgt.  liil 
Davis,  one  of  Everett's  tecst,  of  the  Everett  Police  Department. 

ST  ATEMiMT  OF  WAITEE  JOEHSOH,  DISTEICT  PBESIDEirr.  SPOKAHE 
DISTKICT  HO.  17,  STATE  BOABD  TOB  COMMUNITY  COIEEGK  EDTT- 
CATIOH,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  CTfRI  AND  SOT.  OH  DAVIS 

Mr.  Cxmu  Dr.  Johnson  left,  thinking  you  would  be  adjourning  for 

lunch.  , 
Mr.  Meeds.  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  here? 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  am  Walter  Johnson. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Dr.  Johnson,  we  are  endowed,  as  they  are  m  Minnesota, 
with  a  number  of  Johnsons.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  mismtroduced  you. 
T'lease  proceed  sir. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Mundt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  what  might  be  said  to  this  group,  it  occurred  to  me  that  wu  have 
heard  across  the  Nation  statistics;  you  are  gomg  to  recem  this  morn- 
ing many,  many  statements  concerning  statistics  and  the  future  of  vo- 
cational education.  ,  ,      ,    ^         •  x 

As  I  listened,  I  became  a  little  bit  concerned  that  what  I  was  going  to 
sav  would  probably  sound  like  some  person  with  a  doctor's  degree 
pontificating  to  you  with  not  much  relevance  to  what  was  going  on. 
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But,  as  we  move  (lotrn  the  road,  I  think  what  I  ?ave  to  say  is  specifi- 
cally related  to  the  topic  under  discussion  and  will  b«5  elated  to  many 
of  the  things  you  hBXB  heard  this  momumr. 

I  made  some  notes  as  I  listened.  First,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
Bruce  Brennan  on  the  tremendous  job  he  did  in  outlinin*'  the  voca- 
tional activities  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

If  I  miirht  move  back  into  historj-  a  little  bit,  quite  a  bit,  ami  then 
move  forward  m  the  field  of  philosophy  in  vocational  education  and 
education  in  general. 

This  nation  was  built  x\\xin  a  concept,  as  voii  well  know,  that  an  edu- 
cated citizenn^  is  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  our  democracv. 

Accepting  that,  we  developed  a  philosophv  which  was  more  of  a 
rotionahst  philosophy,  promulgated  in  early  ^days  bv  people  such  as 
Kobert  Hutchinson,  of  the  Universitv  of  Chicago,  and  others,  that  the 
?  i/J^?^  we  needed  to  do  to  educate  a  man  was  to  cultivate  his  in- 
tellw^,  develop  his  thinking  ability,  and  he  would  have  the  tools,  then, 
and  the  reason^n^  to  accomplish  all  tasks. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  that  concept,  that  philosophv.  is  still 
prevalent  in  higher  education.  We  face  it  every  day  in  the  institution  I 
repre^nt.  That  may  have  been  sufficient  in  those  days  when  probablv 
10  or  15  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  attended  institutions  of 
mgher  leammc.  Of  the  number  who  enrolled,  probably  50  percent  of 
them  graduated,  and  this  Nation  could  accommodate  that  small  per- 
centage of  the  population  in  those  kinds  of  educational  endeavors. 

I  offer  a  suggestion  that  today  when  50, 60, 75  percent  plus,  in  some 
arew,  high  school  graduates  are  entering  colleges,  and  the  number 
graduating  is  much  higher  than  in  the  past,  that  this  Nation  no  longer 
needs  that  kind  of  educational  institutions  but  must  shift  gears— and 
this  is  what  this  committee,  I  understand,  is  attempting  to  ascertain- 
how  that  shifting  can  best  be  accomplished,  into  an  educational  frame- 
work where  we  do  educate  people  in  fields  of  endeavor  that  are  related 
to  and  relevant  to  eveiyday  life.  In  other  words,  to  prepare  people  for 
those  areas  where  the  jobs  exist. 

I  am  under  the  opinion  that  if  we  can— and  I  am  speakine  from  the 
standpoint  of  higher  education— place  vocational  education  in  a  spec- 
trum where  it  will  be  recognized  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
Nation  who  have  a  dream  of  a  college  education  for  their  children, 
they  will  accept  the  fact  that  the  yoiuigster  who  happens  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  body  and  fender  class  at  the  college  level  is  a  college  student.  Tlien 
we  will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  move  to  a  little  penisal  of  some  of  the 
written  material  I  have. 

I  have  briefly  stated  two  philosophies.  The  one  that  it  seems  to  me 
legislation  should  be  based  upon  is  decisions  of  what  should  be  taught 
and  the  way  it  should  be  taught  are  made  by  reference  to  the  iisefiil- 
ness  of  the  knowledge  in  our  everyday  lives. 

The  Federal  Government  should  recognize  that  education  is  a  process 
which  continues  through  life  and  persists  most  effectively  in  the  years 
of  maturity,  thus  the  need  for  adult  vocational  education. 

I  think  that  educational  self-dependence  can  be  best  developed  when 
a  student  is  permitted  to  work  at  tasks  that  have  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance to  him.  This  goes  back  to  some  previous  testimony  where  there 
was  mention  made  of  the  enrolling  or  forcing  of  students  into  music. 
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sex  education,  et  cetera.  Maybe  those  areas  had  meaning  and  relevance 
to  those  students  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  legislation  should  be  designed 
so  the  student  can  make  that  choice,  as  to  whether  or  not  that  kind  of 
education  is  relative  to  their  vocational  objective.  It  may  be  for  some 
students ;  it  may  not  be  for  all  students. 

Continuing  self -education,  self -initiated,  I  believe,  is  most  likely  to 
take  place  where  the  student  has  attained  expertness  or  a  sense  of 
mastery  in  a  few  fields  of  enduring  interest  or  use,  rather  than  sniatter- 
ings  acquired  in  a  gieai  many  fields. 

Again,  this  refers  to  some  of  the  previous  testimony  which  relates  to 
a  specific  vocatioual  objective,  rather  than  a  shotgim  approach  to  pre- 
paring people  or  citizens  for  employment. 

It  seems  that  direct  experience^  planning,  organizing,  manipulating, 
constructing  and  investigation,  in  conjunction  with  reading  and  th6 
acquisition  of  Imowledge,  are  best  pursued  voluntarily.  In  other  words, 
do  not  for^e  academics  on  post-high-school  students  simply  because  an 
educator  feels  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a  "well-rounded"  student  Maybe 
some  students  should  be  in  that  mold,  but  perhaps  not  all  of  them. 

I  think  of  an  instance  in  the  past  where  a  new  President  arrived 
at  a  college  and  immediately  instituted  a  requirement  that  50  percfeilt 
of  the  work  of  the  vocational  students  must  be  academic.  Ip  that  par- 
ticular school,  the  percentages  were  very  active  because  50  percent  of 
the  students  in  the  Dody  and  fender  program  failed  the  first  year  and 
the  GPA  went  down  "because  they  weren't  able  to  master  history, 
psychology,  and  philosophy.  They  were  put  on  academic  probation  and 
removed  from  the  college.  '  it-* 

Again,  this  goes  back  to  le^slation  based  upon  a  philosophy,  ii 
the  Federal  Government  is  gomg  to  finance  vocational  education^  it 
should  be  related  to  and  designed  to  prepare  the  individual  for  gain- 
ful employment  If  that  individual  wishes  to  be  a  well-rounded  in- 
dividual, I  tiiink  there  are  many  other  avenues  available  to  him. 

Tools  of  learning,,  such  as  mathematics,  science,  and  the  use  of 
English,  to  have  meaiiing  as  well  as  to  be  most  economically  mastered, 
should  be  connected  immediately  or  in  the  process  of  learning  with 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  instruments,  rather  than  acquirfed  as  sep- 
arate disciplines  vaguely  related  to  possible  distant  use. 

I  am  usmg  these  examples  because  this  is  the  only  way  I  know  to 
illustrate  things.  In  a  police  science  program  one  time  we  required 
speech  of  all  the  students.  It  wasn't  very  si.ccessful.  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  the  ladies.  Occasionally  they  have  a  good  ideate  did  have  a 
lady  speech  teacher  who  came  on  the  staff  and  said,  "Would  you  fund 
me  sol  could  spend  8  months  with  the  police  department  m  Spokane 
to  see  the  kind  of  speech  that  the  policeman  who  is  on  the  beat  needs! 
We  did,  and  as  a  result,  there  was  a  judge^s  docket,  there  was  ^J^^J^ 
room  atmosphere  set  up  so  that  the  police  science  students  studied 
spopch  in  a  setting  that  is  the  same  they  would  be  required  to  use  to 
testify  in  court.  It  is  very  successful  and  the  dropouts  m  the  class 
diminished  significantly.  .    , .     ,  m      .  w 

This  is  what  I  am  talking  about  m  this  philosophy,  relatmg  the 
learning  to  the  immediate  objective. 

Education  programs  should  make  allowance  for  the  difference  be- 
tw^^en  different  students  and  the  same  students  at  different  times, 
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and  recognize  there  is  a  wide  indivi  lual  variation  of  subject  matter 
or  prqblicms  with  sufficient  meaning  or  interest  to  engage  the  student 
m  active  learning  that  will  lead  to  understanding. 

It  seems  to  me  Federal  legislation  should  be  very  wan-  of  the  re- 
striction of  age  limits,  recognizing  that  people  have  diflferent  inter- 
ests at  different  ages,  the  stratifying  of  enrollment  periods.  Because 
people  have  an  interest  at  a  given  time,  6  months  or  a  year  later  that 
interest  may  not  exist,  or  their  opportunity  or  need  for  education 
may.not  exist 

The  uext  philosophy  may  be  somewhat  in  variance  with  some  of 
the  things  1  have  saia  previously. 

Intellectual  development  cannot  and  should  not  be  isolated  from 
the  development  of  the  whple  personality  and  the  student's  educa- 
tional ijrogram  sliould  give  proper  weight  not  only  to  intellectual 
factore  in  personal  growth  but  also  to  physical,  emotional,  moral,  vnd 
esthetic  factors  as  well, 

I  hasten  to  add,  in  those  programs  where  that  type  of  education  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  funded  and  an  integral  part  of  a  vocational 
program* 

For  example,  physical  training  is  a  definite,  required  part  of  police 
scienoB  training.  Art,  at  least  we  are  told  by  our  cosmetology  instruc- 
tors, is  a  very  definite  part  of  cosmetology  training.  BaKing,  cake 
decorating,  these  kinds  of  esthetic  values  are  Involved  in  those  kinds 
of  purely  vocational  programs.  If  they  are  related,  they  should  be 
funded  and  a  part  of  vocational  legislation. 

Educational  institutions  have  a  responsibility  for  providing  direc- 
tion and  basic  education  for  the  student's  career  choices,  in  other 
words,  vocational  counseling  and  guidence.  I  find  this  broadly  inter- 
preted as  his  total  life  decisions,  and  also  to  prepare  for  specific 
occupations  in  many  fields,  or  not  to  use  the  "sho'^gun"  approach.  I 
am  saying  an  educational  institution  should  have  a  varietv  of  edu- 
cational offerings,  so  a  student  is  not  forced  into  a  specific  occu- 
pation because  that  is  the  only  type  of  education  offered  in  that 
institution. 

It  seems  to  me  the  community  college  should  not  force  the  student 
into  the  liberal  arts  and  general  education  programs.  There  perhaps 
should  be  opportunity  provided  for  those  students  in  a  vocational 
program  who  have  the  interest  and  ability  and  the  decision  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  that  will  develop  their  social,  culturaL  eco- 
nomic, and  political  background. 

I  am  saying  that  I  would  hate  to  see  this  Nation  set  up  two  sep- 
arate stratified  educational  tracts,  which  is  common  in  the  European 
nations,  where  we  would  separate  people  and  say  these  people  will 
go  this  way  and  get  a  higher  education;  these  go  this  way  into  voca- 
tional education,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

I  hope  the  legislation  will  not  promote  that  kind  of  a  division 
among  our  students. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  paraphrase  a  statement  you 
have  probablv  hoarcl  many  times  from  Jolin  W.  Gardner,  which  I 
think  is  pertinent  to  the  type  of  hearing  you  are  holding,  in  which 
he  says: 
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An  excelleiu  :^lumber  Is  Infinitely  more  admirable  than  an  Incompetent  phi- 
losopher. The  society  which  sconts  excellence  In  plumblnK  because  It  Is  not  an 
exalted  activity  will  have  neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy.  Neither 
Ita  pipes  nor  lU  theories  will  hold  water. 

I  would  hope  that  community  colleges  of  America  have  developed, 
at  least  the  majority  of  them,  in  light  of  a  philosophy  that  is  m  har- 
mony with  the  concept  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  all  are 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  education^  regardless  of  whether  it 
might  be  academic  or  vocational  or  otherwise,  and  it  would  be  funded 
by  tlie  citizens  so  that  this  objective  can  be  accomplished. 

I  thank  you, 

Mr,  Meeds-  Thank  you,  Dr,  Johnson, 

[The  complete  statement  of  Dr,  Johnson  follows:] 

PlEPAKtD  STATEMIWT  OF  DiL  WALT»  a  JOHNBON,  PaWttEKT,  WAftHUfOTOlf  STAW 

CouMuifrrr  Collboc  DisTaicr  No.  17 

Mr.  Chalniian  and  committee  members,  my  commente  will  be  directed  toward 
a  basic  philosophy  which  should  underglrd  all  legislation  as  it  pertains  to  Toca- 
tional  edncatlon.  j  j  * 

Many  educators  and  the  Institutions  they  represent  have  not  responded  to  tne 
needs  of  our  compUcated  technologically  based  society.  This  problem  U  most 
rrai^cally  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  two  opposing  philosophies  of  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  higher  education  In  America  have  been  elaborated  during  the 
past  quarter  century.  These  opposing  philosophies  have  significance  for  today  s 

^^^OnTphUosophy  assumes  that  the  distinctive  factor  In  man  i»  bis  rationality* 
and  the  cultivation  of  man's  reason  Is  the  sole  aim  of  education,  or.  of  life  Itself. 
Since  the  reason  U  a  separate  entity,  cut  off  by  definition  from  Its  physical  and 
sodal  oTlKixu  and  Is  everywhere  the  same,  educaUon  must  be  everywhere  the 


This  point  of  view  envisions  post  high-school  education  as  n<m-vocational.  non- 
professional, and  non-speclallst.  Our  schools  thus  become  oomparatlvely  fixed 
and  static  Instttntlons.  ^  ^  ...  . 

The  student  who  thrives  on  the  program  of  studies  set  before  him  will  succeed. 
According  to  thU  view,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  not  attracted  to  such 
studies  or  who  fall  In  them  are  not  academic  material.  ^  ,  . 

The  pressures  for  education  especially  vocational  education  In  a  dynamic 
technological  era  are  consUnUy  Increasing  but  only  a  limited  proportion  of  the 
people  possess  the  kind  of  ability  and/or  Interest  required  to  profit  from  the 
rationalist  pattern  of  education*  ^       ,       ^  # 

Fnrtbermore.  such  a  philosophy  Is  In  violent  conflict  with  the  early  history  of 
this  nation  when  It  was  recognised  that  the  fate  of  a  democracy,  perhaps  even 
its  survival,  was  contingent  upon  an  educated  citizenry.  To  the  early  states- 
men, this  mefint  the  toUl  dtlrenry.  not  just  a  few  of  the  elite. 

Authoritative  writers,  such  as.  Robert  Hutchlns.  Mortimer  Adler  Bryan 
Hollln£«5head.  and  many  presidents  of  private  liberal  arts  colleges  have  advocated 
the  rationalist  position  which  obviously  Is  not  conductive  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  vocational  education.  .      ^„      ^     ^  * 

Those  who  subscribe  to  the  realist  or  opposing  philosophy  advocate  a  walUtlc 
approach  to  education  and  strive  to  arrance  an  educational  environment  n  which 
It  U  DosslWe  for  the  Individual  to  find  his  own  way  toward  full  development, 
DcciHont  ojt  to  ^hnt  fhould  be  taught  and  the  iray  it  should  he  taught  are  made 
by  relerenoe  to  the  ujtefulne99  of  the  knowledge  in  our  every  day  met. 

Knowledge  U  conceived,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  a  mme 
abundant  personal  life,  and  a  stro^cer.  freer  sodal  order. 

It  i«  my  personal  belief  that  any  and  all  legislatton  pertaining  to  vocational 
education  should  1«  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  realist  and  provide  for 
the  fact  that  all  men  share  common  needs  as  citizens,  as  individuals,  and  as 
members  of  families. 
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Cduiutioual  laws  ttbuuld  not  concentrate  uiKtn  the  likeni*8S4's  of  men  butahould 
iM»  coKulJuint  of  tlieir  difference^  and  Aiiould  provl^  for  the  establishment  of 
aiffm-ntlated  courses  of  a  specialized  nature  io  train  men  for  their  occupatloiw. 

lue  fwleral  Koverumeat  should  recognize  tiiac  education  is  a  process  whidi 
c<»ntlnues  through  life  and  persisU  most  effectively  in  the  years  of  maturity 
thus  the  need  for  adult  vocational  education. 

l*o.vt  lligh-tfcliools  should  accustom  its  students  to  the  habit  of  engaging  volun- 
tarlly  hi  Ifarniug  experiences  rather  than  of  submitting  Involuntarily  at  certain 
periods  to  formal  instruction* 

.s;icli  educational  self^lependeui^  can  be  develoi)ed  most  effectively  if  the 
student  Is  i)emiittt»d  to  work  at  tasks  which  have  meaning,  significance,  or 
iutcrebt  to  him. 

Continuing  self-education,  self-iniUated,  Is  most  likely  to  take  place  where  the 
student  has  attained  expertn^ss,  or  a  sense  of  mastery  in  a  few  fields  of  cndttrin^ 
interest  or  use,  rather  than  smatterings  acquired  In  a  great  many  fields. 

That  (direct  experience-s>i«nning,  organising,  manipnlatinir.  constmctinir  and 
investif;aMng,  in  conjunction  with  reading  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge- 
are  pursued  voluntarily. 

The  tools  of  learning  such  as  mathematics,  sdencet  and  the  use  of  8nglish« 
to  have  meaning  as  well  as  to  be  most  economically  mastered,  should  be  con* 
nected  immediately,  of  in  the  process  of  learning,  with  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  inxtniinents  rather  than  acquired  as  separate  descri^ines  related  vaguely 
to  poKsIlile  distant  use. 

Kducatlonal  programs  should  at  all  points  allow  for  the  fsct  that  between 
dlCTercnt  students,  and  in  the  same  student  at  different  times,  there  Is  wide  indl* 
vidual  variation  in  the  subject  matter  or  problems  which  have  sufficient  meanlniT 
or  Interest  to  engage  the  student  In  active  learning  that  will  lead  to  understandlnf  . 

Intellectual  developmnit  cannot  and  should  not  be  isolated  from  the  develop* 
menr  of  the  whole  personality,  and  the  student's  educational  program  should 
give  proper  weight  not  only  to  intellectual  factors  in  personal  growth,  but  also 
to  physical,  emotional,  moral,  and  aesthetic  factors  as  well. 

Educational  institutions  have  a  responsibility  for  providing  direction  and  basic 
education  for  the  student's  career  choices,  interpreted  broadlr  as  his  total  life 
deci.«ifm.«;  and  also  to  prepare  for  specific  occupations  in  many  fields,  or  for 
further  intensive  education  toward  the  various  professions. 

The  c*ommunity  college  should  offer  the  liberal  and  general  education  essential 
to  the  development  of  men  and  women  as  well-rounded  individuals  and  as  mem* 
bers  of  their  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  political  communities. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  philosophies  and/or  their  component  parts  can 
perhaps  be  reduced  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  man  and  hon  he  can  best  be  prepared 
to  play  the  role  most  beneficial  to  himself  and  society. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  paraphrase  John  W.  Gardner.  "An  czc^- 
lent  plumber  is  infinitely  more  admirable  than  an  incompetent  phllosopbc*.  The 
society  which  scorns  excellence  in  plumbing  because  It  Is  not  an  exalted  activity 
will  have  neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy.  Neltber  its  pipes  nor  its 
theories  will  hold  water." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  the  truly  comprehensive  commnnity'<!ollcfes  of 
America  have  developed  in  harmony  with  the  realist  philosophy. 

Mr.  Merdb.  Would  you  two  p:ent1emen  like  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment, cither  or  both  of  you  ? 
Mr.  Curl.  We  were  prepared  to. 
Mr.  Meeds.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ROBERT  CVSL,  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT,  OBEEN 
BIYEB  COHMUNITT  COIXEOE 

Mr.  CuRi^  Mr.  Chairman*  members  of  the  committee,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  come  here  today  in  support  of  the  vocational  education 
program  as  it  is  currently  operating  in  Washington  community 
colleges. 
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T  would  like  to  sturt  with  a  littlp  bnckgrouiul  of  myself.  Fm  a  native 
Washingtonian,  bom  in  Evorrtt  and  raised  in  th^  Bothell-Konmore 
aw«*  I  jrraduated  from  Bothell  Senior  High  School  in  1965  with  a 

S-ade  point  average  that  w«s  swncwhat  less  than  admissible  into  the 
nmrsitT  of  Washington.  It  was  probably  just  as  well,  bera!i.<;e  I 
roally  didn't  want  to  go  through  4  years  of  general  siitdies  and  not 
really  be  specialized  in  one  field  after  those  4  years. 

I  worked  three  short-term  jobs  and  realized  I  was  not  building  a 
future  toward  myself  and  my  future  family  to  be-  As  you  will  recall, 
1965  was  one  of  the  peak  years  for  the  draft,  due  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict* 

Bather  than  be  drafted  and  taking  my  chances,  I  went  in  one  day 
and  sat  with  an  Army  recruiter  and  looked  over  their  guaranteed  edu- 
eational  programs,  which  would  be  vseful  in  civilian  life.  I  decided 
that  air  traffic  control  held  the  most  challenge  and  potential  for  the^ 
needs*  ^         ,       •  . 

In  March  of  1966, 1  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  went  throurfi  their 
air  traffic  control  training  school  at  Keeder  Air  Force  Base,  Biloxi, 
Miss.  I  was  then  transferrw?  >  Euroi)e  and,  after  2  years,  became  the 
tower  supervisor  at  the  busiest  ..*^y  airfield  in  Europe. 

*  After  Tbeing  in  air  traffic  control  for  a  few  years,  I  decided  this  was 
the  type  of  work  I  wished  to  pursue  when  I  was  once  again  a  civilian* 
Realmng,  though,  that  there  is  a  definite  difference  between  military 
and  civil  air  trmc  control,  I  wrote  the  FAA  at  home  for  any  mf orma- 
tion  that  might  help  with  transition  from  military  to  civil  air  traffic 
control*  ^      ,  _ , 

The  FAA  thanked  me  for  my  interest  and  told  me  I  would  nave  to 
wait  until  I  was  out  of  tiie  serncc  and  then  apply  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Commission  and  wait  my  chances.  My  parents  aent  »e  a  news- 
paper  clipping  that  stated  an  FAA  official  in  Waahington,  D*CM  had 
proclaimed  thai  Green  River  Community  College  had  the  No.  1  rated 
air  traffic  control  school  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  released  from  active  duty  in  February  of  1969.  In  the  m^- 
time,  I  had  taken  on  a  wife  and  the  responsibilities  thereof,  so  I  didnx 
feel  at  that  time  that  I  could  just  go  to  school*  I  WJJi  was  looking 
for  employment  and  again  had  three  short-term  jobs*  The  last  of  the 
three  developed  into  a  S-yaar  job  and  in  the  second  year  I  was  pro- 
moted to  branch  manager  with  a  national  company*  I  realized  before 
the  end  of  that  third  year,  however,  that  within  the  next  several  years 
there  was  no  place  for  mc  to  u  Ivance  other  than  just  a  branch  manager 
So,  realizing  this  and  wanting  more  of  a  future  for  myself  and 
family,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  just  become  parents— this  was  kind 
of  a  iJlessing  for  us,  of  course,  but  it  also  makes  it  harder  to  quit  work 
and  go  to  school— the  wife  and  I  decided  I  would  go  to  school  part 
time  in  the  evening  while  working  full  tunc*  I  would  go  to  school  at 
Everett  Community  College  with  the  idea  of  transfernng  to  Auburn, 
Green  River  Community  College,  in  the  fall  of  1972.  My  wife  would 
go  to  work  and  if  my  part-time  schooling  and  her  full-time  work 
worked  out  satisfactorily,  I  would  enroll*  ^ 

In  September  of  1972 1  did  enroll  at  Green  River  Community  Col- 
lege for  the  air  traffic  control  program,  as  well  as  the  transportation 
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program;  realizing  that  Civil  Service  does  the  hiring  for  FAA  and 
the  poesibility  that  I  may  not  be  hired  or,  if  I  were  hired,  it  may  take 
quite  some  time,  so  I  wanted  to  cover  my  employment  bases,  so  to  speftk, 
so  I  took  up  a  seccmd  field  of  transportation* 

Both  fields  were  quite  educational  and  interesting.  I  maintained  t 
8.69  cumulative  f^rade  point  average  in  both  degrees  ocmcurrently, 
which  is  some  indication  of  what  I  thought  to  be  the  quality  of  instruo* 
tinii  and  maintaining  my  interest 

Several  of  the  other  students  that  I  became  acquainted  with~for 
example,  Gary  Laurich,  is  now  with  Bepublio  Frei^  Systems  as  ter- 
minal manager;  Carla  Ha^  Is  now  with  the  Port  of  Seattle  in  man- 
a^nient ;  and  Milke  Bourhcr  is  now  with  Sunvan,  a  national  moving 
and  storage  company.  Some  of  these  positions  opened  up  before  the 
people  were  through  college.  Most  of  them  were  working  within  a  wedc 
or  two  after  college* 

I  graduate  in  the  197^74  school  year.  Within  a  week  of  my  ^radn* 
ation,  I  was  hired  as  a  district  manager  for  the  State  of  Washington 
for  a  national  transportation  company* 

I  feel  that  the  cjuality  of  instruction,  the  hard-  and  soft-ware  train- 
ing  ai(]s«  the  flexibility  of  the  program,  being  able  to  study  a  certain 
phase  and  then  go  off  to  such  places  as  the  Seattle*Tacoma  Airport  to 
the  tower  or  to  the  Auburn  approach  control  center,  to  actually  see 
whnt  we  have  been  studying,  as  well  as  to  have  the  qualified  people 
instructing  the  programs  who  have  had  many  years  in  tlie  field,  rather 
than  just  the  book  Knowledge,  so  to  speak,  uiemselves  through  a  uni* 
versity,  I  feel  this  adds  to  the  program  immeasurably. 

Due  in  part  to  my  interest  in  both  programs,  I  became  active  in  Delta 
Xn  Alpha,  transportation  fratemitv,  through  the  Green  Siver  chapter* 
I  later  ran  for  and  was  elected  to  tne  present  oiBce  o2  president  of  this 
fraternity. 

The  fraternity  itedf  is  primarilv  a  function  to  get  students  and  bun- 
nessmen  in  the  field  together,  and  to  get  feedbadc  from  both  sides  ao 
we  know  what  we  should  study  in  school  and  what  will  be  expected  of 
lis.  Also,  if  you  know  the  people  ahead  of  time  that  are  in  the  mdustry, 
it  will  help  you  find  a  job  once  you  are  throu^  schooL 

During  tne  1978-74 school  year,  there  were  18,201  full-  and  part-time 
students  at  Green  River  Community  College.  Over  40  percent  of  the^^ 
students  were  enrolled  in  at  least  1  of  the  27  vocational  education  pro- 
grams offered.  I  feel  that  these  vocational  education  programs  are 
worthwhile  and  necessary  to  the  future  of  our  economy  and  our  statis- 
tics«  employment  statistics.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  portion  of  the 
taxes  I  am  now  paying  go  for  the  furtherance  of  this  education. 

I  will  conclude  by  saving  that  I  hope  that  these  or  similar  programs 
are  available  to  my  3V^-year-old  daughter  when  she  is  old  enough* 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  CurL 
Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Gil  Davis. 

STATEMENT  OF  SOT.  OH  DAVIS,  EVERETT  POLICE  DEPASTHERT, 
EVERETT  COMMTINITT  COLLEOE 

Sergeant  Davis.  The  Everett  Police  Department  became  the  vehicle 
of  my  profession  on  October  6, 1967.  Three  months  later,  I  and  numer- 
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ous  other  recruits  from  the  surrounding  area  hesr^n  a  4-month  school  in 
basic  law  enforcement  at  Everett  Community  C^ollepe.  The  purrose  of 
this  school  was  to  teach  the  rookie  officer  all  of  t  ae  basics  he  would  need 
to  make  him  effective  in  his  chosen  vocation.  Tlie  basic  sdiool  dois  ac- 
complish its  purpose ;  however,  there  are  some  ai'Oiis  which  are  covered 
only  liirhtly,  due  to  time  and  cost  constraints. .     _  ,  ... 

Some  time  after  completion  of  basic  training,  I  became  aware  that 
mv  work  revolved  aroimd  citizen  service  more  than  cnme-bustmp  1 
had  envisioned.  In  this  area  of  service,  I  felt  inadequatelv  trained  to 
offer  the  counseling  and  advice  that  my  work  demanded  on  a  daily 
basis.  To  be  able  to  listen  attentively,  assume  an  emphatic  role,  and 
issue  sound,  realistic  guidance  with  logical  alternatives  were  skills  I 
had  not  acquired  to  a  si^cient  degree.  ,  -i.- 

I  felt  I  needed  to  do  something  to  upgrade  myself  and  mjr  position. 
I  rotumod  to  Kverett  Community  College  as  a  student,  taking  courses 
which  I  felt  would  assist  me  in  my  job  and  which  my  counselor  as- 
sured pic  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  degree,  in,  I 
In  my  opinion,  the  gams  from  attending  Everett  Community  tol- 
lece  have  upgraded  my  position  as  a  police  officer,  as  a  police  super- 
visor, and  as  a  human  being.  Tliere  is  a  feeling  of  self-rwpect  gained 
from  successful  completion  of  educational  courses  that  mfluence  a  per- 
son s  self-perception.  With  a  highly  positive  self-perception,  a  person 
is  more  apt  to  he  motivated  and  perform  above  standards. 

1  can  now  go  forth  in  my  profession  with  a  feeling  that  I  can  deal 
with  others  on  an  even  keel.  My  education  has  given  me  the  multidi- 
Hiensional  view  so  vital  to  be  effective  in  our  changing  society.  It  has 
given  ktie  the  tools  and  skills  to  enable  me  to  do  a  more  professional  job 
in  meeting  the  goals  and  objectives  of  law  enforcement.   .  , 

I  might  expand  a  little.  As  I  was  listening  to  Dr.  Johnson  here,  1 
originallv  began  school  at  Everett  when  it  was  Everett  Junior  College 
in  li)60.  Siv  only  purpose,  really,  for  going  to  school  tlien  was  to  play 
football.  I'did  quite  poorly  academically,  dropped  out,  did  some  odd 
jobs,  and  like  Mr.  Curl  I  also  elected  to  join  the  Army  rather  than  be 
di-afted.  This  wav  I  got  tlie  schooling  I  wanted  in  the  Army. 

After  I  came  out  of  the  Army  in  1966, 1  came  on  the  department  in 
19G7  and  I  have  been  a  student  ever  since,  part  time,  but  I  hnvc  been 
an  on-and-off  student  for  about  14  years  now. 
Mr,  Mjeeds.  Thank  you  very  mudi. 'Ml.  , 
I  will  start  with  you.  Gil.  Do  y  A  that  the  education  which  you 
received  at  Everett  Community  CcJegc  has  significantly  enhanced 
your  ability  to  perform  the  functions  in  your  chosen  field,  law  en- 
'forcement? 

Sergeant  Datis.  Tes,  sir.  .     i    <■  . 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  stated  that  you  found  you  were  more  involved  m 
citizen  service  than  crime  busting.  Was  the  course  in  law  enforcement 
relative  to  citizen  service,  more  relevant  to  citizen  service,  than  crime 

busting?  .  ,        ,     , .  ,  .      .     M     V  i. 

Sergeant  Davis.  Dealing  with  i)eople,  which  is  primarily  wnat  we 

do,  I  found,  as  have  other  oticers  in  the  past,  that  we  needed  to  know 

whv  people  were  doing  the  things  the>  were  doing  and  what  kind  of 

advice  we  could  possibly  give  to  them,  through  the  social  studies  types 

of  courses,  which  were  a  great  help  to  me,  as  were  a  lot  of  psychological 

courses  and  sociological  courses,  particularly  the  police  courses  and  or* 
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^kations  in  management  helped  me  to  do  what  we  were  supposed 

o^Jflii^^™^-  Mr-.  Curl,  as  I  understand  it  from  your  testimony,  you 
1^^17.  "^i^"^  controfand  transportotW 

and  yotWed  up  in  transportation ;  is  that  correct  ?  ' 
Mr.  CtjRL.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Did  you  complete  the  course  in  air  traffic  control? 
Mr.  uuRL.  les;  I  have  a  de^rree  from  both  courses. 

conSolS?'  "'"''''^  ""^^^'^  ''^'^  ^^'^^^ 

Mr.  Curl.  I  hope  to  Jo  this ;  yes. 
Mr.  Meeds.  You  prefer  that  over  tiunsix)rtatioii« 

Sa^JortJtion  ^""^^  working  this  sumnier  in 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  is  what  rather  amazes  me.  It  seemed  to  me  from 
your  testimony  tliat  you  really  preferred  air  traffic  contml  and  ended 
up  m  transportation.  I  am  mtei-ested  if  you  feel  the  couree  was  suffi- 
cient to  enable  you  to  step  into  a  ix)sitioii  in  air  traffic  control. 
Mr.  CxTRi..  Most  definitely. 
Mr.  Meeds.  Why  haven't  you  done  so  ? 

Mr  Curl.  This  iz  done  on  the  hiring  through  the  Civil  Service.  I 
scored  well  on  a  civil  service  tci^t.  I  had  a  02,7.  However,  there  are 
many  105  s  due  to  the  10-point  veterans'  preferences.  TMien  they  hire 
each  area,  these  people  get  chosen  first.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
each  area  they  are  authorized  so  many  bodies,  per  se.  Funding  plavs 
a  big  part  m  it  also.  They  still  need  more  controllei-s  tlian  they  are 
able  to  provide,  but  I  do  hope  to  get  back  into  air  traffic  control. 

Mr.  Meeds.  But  your  failure  to  be  in  air  traffic  control  today  is  in 
no  way  ascribed  to  made  iiacy  of  the  course? 

Mr.  Cxmu  Definitely  .lot.  Mr.  Joseph  DeJoie,  the  head  of  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  Department,  Gi-eeii  River  Community  College,  lets 
each  of  the  stiulents  know  collectively  that  completion  of  the  course  is 
in  no  way  ffoiiig  to  guarantee  you  a  job.  This  is  something  that  is 
governed  wholly  through  the  Civil  Service.  But  we  are  completely 
qualified. 

L^t  me  back  up  a  moment.  I  assume  you  gentlemen  are  awarx?  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration*  does  have  a  school,  several 
schools,  in  fact,  m  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Many  of  the  students  that 
graduate  from  Green  River  Commimity  College  that  I  know  of  have 
not  been  required  to  go  to  this  school.  All  other  potential  new-hii-es 
must  go  to  Oklahoma  City.  Green  River  graduates  just  start  with 
on-the-job  training.  This  speaks  highly  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Yes;  this  speaks  quite  highly  of  the  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Curl  and  Mr.  Davis,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  go  to 
the  community  college  to  study  ? 
Mr.  Cttrl.  As  far  as  tuition,  sir? 
Mr.  QuiE.  Yes;  out  of  pocket. 

Mr.  Curl.  Each  quarter  of  tuition  was  $81.30  plus  books  and 
naturally  supplies.  I  was  assisted  through  the  V'eterans'  Administra- 
tion on  this. 
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I  also  iimintaineil  an  IH  to  19  omlit  hour  average.  Some  quarters  I 
was  up  over  20  credits.  Twi»lve  is  considered  full  time^  This,  of  course, 
IS  at  no  extra  chanre.  once  you  paid  a  flat  fee  of  $83^  It  is  less  if  you 
take  less  than  full-tinie  credits.  If  you  pay  the  full  $83,  vou  can  take 
as  many  credits  as  you  can  handle^  If  you  go  over,  I  believe,  18,  vou 
have  to  get  approval  from  the  registration  office. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  you  had  lx»en  under  21,  would  it  have  been  different? 
In  Minne<>ota  if  you  are  under  21  or  have  been  in  the  service,  you  can 
go  free.  * 

Mr.  CuRj^  I  wish  it  wei-e  that  way  here. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Is  it  the  same  thing  if  a  person  is  under  21  ? 

Mr.  Curl.  Unless  you  are  on  a  grant  of  some  sort,  I  believe  every- 
body pays  the  s;«ne.  Vietnam  veterans  get  a  reduction  in  tuition.  Other 
than  that,  it  is  my  understanding  everyone  pays  the  same. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Wiiat  did  it  cost  you  at  Everett  i 

Sergeant  Davis.  Appi-o.ximately  $75  a  quarter  and  generally  $30  in 
books,  $30  a  quarter.  These  were  reimbursed.  The  city  paid  mine  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  coui'so. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  want  to  direct  a  question  to  Bruce  Brennan.  When  you 
talk  about  State- Federal-local  expenses  going  into  vocational  educa- 
tion, does  the  local  include  tlie  payment  these  gentlemen  made,  or  is 
that  something  additional  that  goes  into  vocational  education? 

Mr.  Brkn\\.\n.  The  fees  that  are  collected  from  students  are  con- 
sidered to  l)c  a  local  revenue. 

Mr.  Qure.  ^Vhat  about  the  commimity  college?  Is  that  outside  of 
your  bailiwick  ? 

Do  you  know.  Dr.  Johnson  ? 

Dr.  JoHNSOx.  Yes.  Tlie  $83  fee  that  these  gentlemen  mentioned  is 
a  fee  that  is  set  by  the  State  legislation.  That  is  the  maximum  fee 
per  student  per  quailer  based  upon  what  they  consider  a  full-time 
student  or  15  quarter  hours.  It  can  scale  down  because  a  portion  of 
that,  $14.50,  is  student  activity  fees,  and  the  local  conmiunity  college 
district  has  the  option  of  setting  their  own  student  activity  fees  as 
long  as  it  doesn't  exceed  the  $14.50.  Everybody  pays  the  same,  regard- 
less of  age. 

The  Vietnam  veterans  that  the  gentlemen  referred  to  do  pay  that 
fee.  The  only  difference  is  the  State  pays  it  for  you. 

The  specifics  to  your  (question,  now,  the  tuition  is  based — ^the  activity 
fees  are  for  student  activities — $47  of  the  tuition  goes  to  the  State  as 
bond  retirement  for  constniotion  of  facilities. 

I  might  add,  with  the  exception  of  a  recent  $50  million  bond  issue 
in  the  State,  the  communitv  college  student  is  the  only  student  forced 
to  My  for  the  building  in  wliich  ho  receives  his  education. 

The  balance  of  the  money,  then,  the  $27,  goc?  into  a  local  operating 
budget,  but  they  are  State  institutions,  so  specifically  the  answer  is 
•'Yes,"  that  money  is  State  money. 

Mr.  Quif:.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think  you  have  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment. I  like  it  when  people  get  into  the  philosophy  of  education,  as 
you  did  so  well  here, 

I  gather  that  you  don*t  want  to  divide  education  into  either/or, 
but  rather  use  the  rationalistic  approach  to  vocational  education? 
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Dr.  J-iHxsoN'.  AI>solutely.  I  think  you  have  two  good  examples  of 
that  right  here. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  talk  a  jrreat  deal  about  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made  by  the  student  himself.  Wliat  you  are  really  trying  to  teach  is  an 
understanding  of  concepts.  In  other  words  what  a  person  feels  and 
thinks.  Is  that  what  you  are  doing  in  both  areas?  Is  there  anv  way  io 
do  that  until  the  pei-son  is  ripe  to  start  ateorbing  it  i 

Dr.  JoHKSOK.  I  don't  know. 

I  might  digress  a  bit.  There  was  a  study  done,  I  can't  think  of  the 
man's  name  because  it  s  been  about  30  vears  ago,  but  it  delved  into  the 
background  education  of  our  national  leaders,  many  of  whom  were 
Congressmen.  You  gentlemen  are  not  old  enough  to  have  been  included 
in  that  study. 

The  amazing  thing  he  discovered  that,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
type  of  thing  we  are  trying  to  do,  that  is,  to  squeeze  our  education 
down  to  the  third  grader,  the  3-year-old,  tiie  2-year-old,  the  preschool- 
er, and  so  forth,  the  people  who  became  leaders  of  the  Nation  normally 
started  their  education  at  a  later  date,  7  or  8  years  of  age.  A  recent 
psychological  study  indicates  that. 

This  has  a  bearmg  on  your  question,  that  I  think  when  people  are 
ready  for  these  educational  programs  they  will  succeed  and  they 
cannot  be  spoon  fed.  Take  these  young  gentleman  here.  Although  he 
was  forced  through  circumstances  to  delay  his  education  because  of 
the  Army,  because  of  jobs,  marriage,  and  other  things,  maybe  that 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  because  when  he  did  enter  into  an  education 
program,  he  was  ready.  Perhaps  he  would  not  be  ready  if  he  was  able 
to  outer  the  University  of  Washington  at  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  QuiE.  There  are  many  studies  that  indficate  that  many  individ- 
uals have  to  be  8  years  of  age  before  they  are  ready  to  move  into  it 

My  question  is,  do  you  wait  until  that  happens  within  the  person  or 
IS  there  something  that  education  can  do  to  stimulate  the  growth  so  it 
develops  earlier? 

I  am  not  talking  about  whether  it  occurs  at  7  or  8  or  6  or  5.  I  am 
talking  about  the  low  averages  in  high  school. 

Did  something  happen  in  the  education  system  that  set  up  some  bar- 
riers that  prevented  you  from  graduating  earlier? 

Mr.  CuTiL.  Well,  let  me  answer  bjr  saying  that  I  could  have  dom 
better;  I  just  didn't  care;  I  was  not  interested  at  that  point  in  my  life 
m  going  to  school  every  day. 

i^^^^oA^^*  ^^^^^  is  the  truth.  A  doctor  I  talked  to  says 
that  80  to  85  percent  of  all  illnesses  are  psychosomatic,  but  whether 
they  are  psychosomatic  or  not,  they  are  just  as  ill.  So  vou  didnt  do 
well  because  yon  weren't  interested  m  it. 

Can  you  look  back  in  your  education  and  analyze  yourself  to  be  able 
to  point  and  say,  here  is  somethmg  that  stood  in  the  way  of  my  having 
that  mterest?  Have  you  found  out  what  it  was  that  developed  your 
mterest  m  the  military  so  you  were  able  to  grapple  with  the  concept 
when  vou  reached  that  point  as  a  traffic  control  officer  or  before  you 
took  that  course  m  the  military?  It  seemed  to  be  that  ripening  age. 

Mr.  CunL.  I  think,  as  was  common  with  a  good  many  of  us,  when  I 
was  high  sch(K)l  age,  16  through  18, 1  thought  I  knew  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  really  did. 
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After  I  ditl  graduate  from  high  school  and  was  in  the  job  market, 
I  realized  that  1  wasn't  quite  so  smart  as  I  thought  I  was,  and  I  think 
that  this  was  a  maturing  factor  with  me  more  than  anything  else,  so, 
ratlier  than  just  looking  for  a  good  time,  I  established  some  goals  for 
mvself. 

Dr.  JoHNSox.  Educators  have  not  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
speed  up  the  maturing  of  individuals  as  we  might  with  growinff  plants 
by  more  sunlight^  less  water,  fine  fertilizer,  or  chemicals.  I  doirt  think 
we  have  that  ability.  Sometimes  we  probably  help  unknowingly  by 
some  of  the  things  that  we  do. 

Mr.  QtJiE.  An  educator  or  researcher  said  to  me  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  are  caused  by  the  school  sys- 
tem, rather  than  the  cult;;ral  and  social  background  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  say,  barring  psychological  or  physical  dis- 
abilities or  mental  disabilities,  he  is  probably  right.  It  is  a  poor  com- 
mentary on  the  system. 

Mr.  QuiB.  The  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  whether  you 
think  evaluation  could  tell  the  quality.  I  have  a  feelins  that  some  in- 
dividuals went  through  the  liberal  arts  concept  they  call  rationalisms, 
which  really  deals  in  feelings  rather  than  rationalism  and,  therefore, 
they  ended  up  never  being  able  to  ratiomdize  ? 

Is  that  same  thing  true  in  the  teaching  in  air  traffic  control  or  the 
training  in  human  relations?  It  cculd  be,  as  you  mentioned,  the  body 
and  fender,  and  intellect  actually  is  enough  that  they  can  remember 
all  of  the  instnictions  that  go  into  it.  When  I  was  a  chemistry  student, 
they  called  it  a  cookbook  chemist.  Are  we  producing  a  cookbook  chem- 
ist as  a  graduate  or  are  we  graduating  people  who  nave  concepts  that 
they  carry  with  them?  The  ability  to  hanole  the  whole  diversity  and 
flexibility  necessary  to  handle  their  job  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  could  write  a  dissertation  on  that.  I  think  we  are 
still  turning  out  cookbook  chemists.  ^Hopefully,  we  are  moving  away 
from  that  concept.  The  young  man  in  the  air  traffic  control  program 
pointed  out  the  relationship  between  the  actual  air  traffic  oontrm  op- 
eration, the  visits  to  the  field,  the  airfields,  so  they  had  an  Tznderstand- 
ing  of  what  goes  on,  so  when  they  go  back  to  the  classroom  they  can 
see  the  relationship  between  these. 

In  the  academic  area,  if  we  ever  move  into  that  field,  I  think  we  may 
go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  the  objectives  you  stated* 

There  is  a  national  move  to  develop  course  objectivea  TTiis  is  some- 
thing new  in  the  field  of  academia.  Ck)urse  objectives  started  in  I9i7 
in  vocational  edncation.  This  has  caught  up  with  academia. 

I  think  you  can  develop  course  objectives  in  chemistry.  What  should 
a  chemistry  student  know  when  he  finishes  that  course  and  how  ^ould 
he  be  able  to  apply  it?  This  should  be  done  in  p^chology,  history,  et 
cetera.  We  haven't  done  it  very  well. 

Mr.  QaTE»  Thank  yon*  That  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  points  in 
education. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  the  National  Institute  of  Education  be 
financed  adequately  so  they  could  do  some  work  on  that.  I  think  we  are 
just  beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  of  what  the  potential  of  educa- 
tion is. 
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These  p*»ople  have  expressed  in  their  statements  what  is  available 
to  iDdivlanals.  There  was  a  time  ^  '  en  they  would  have  been  cut  off 
at  the  end  of  a  formal  high  school  education  whicli  was  not  fulfilling 
their  needs.  But  now  we  are  beginning  to  move  into  education  through- 
out the  entire  life.  Whenever  the  time  comes  that  you  can  handle  it, 
you  can  move  into  these  concepts. 


Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  no  questions. 
Mr.  Meids.  We  are  going  to  break  for  a  little  while  for  lunch.  I 
understand  there  is  a  cafeteria  where  we  can  eat.  We  would  like  to 
have  any  of  you  join  us  with  the  caveat  that  we  are  unable  to  pav  for 
your  lunch. 
We  will  recess  for  one-half  hour. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  recessed  at  12:45  p.m.,  to  reconvene 
at  1 :15  p.m.] 


Mr.  Meeds.  The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  ihe  U,S.  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  in  order  for  the  taking  of  further  testimony  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1968, 

Off  the  record  just  a  moment. 

[Discussion  off  tlie  record.] 

Mr.  Meeds.  On  the  record. 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Arthur  Binnie,  who  is  the  State  di- 
rector of  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education. 
Art,  please  come  forward. 

You  nave  a  prepared  statement  which  we  can  enter  into  the  record 
which  you  can  summarize  or  read  into  the  record  if  you  choose. 
Mr.  BixxiE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Should  I  restate  for  the  record  my  name  and  position  ? 
Mr.  Meeds.  Please  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  AETHUR  A.  BIHNIE,  STATE  DIZECTOE,  VOCATIOH- 
Al  EDUCATION  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICEE,  COOBDINATINO 
COUNCIL  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BiNxiE,  Uy  name  is  Artliur  A.  Binnie.  I  am  the  State  director 
of  vocational  education  and  executive  officer  of  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil for  Occupational  Education. 

^  In  this  State,  our  a^encv  compares  to  what  most  other  States  call  the 
btatc  board  for  vocational  education. 

In  complying  with  your  letter  to  be  somewhat  brief  in  my  remarks, 
I  will  just  pick  out  a  few  key  points  from  the  testimony  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  you. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Very  well.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
and  exhibits  and  attached  lettei-s  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  BiKxiE.  That's  fine. 

[The  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Bimiie  follows:] 
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PREPABED  Statement  of  Arthur  A.  BiKyiE,  State  Dibectob  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation AND  Executive  UmcEB,  Coordinatiho  CoUincilfoe  Occupational  Edu- 
cation, State  of  Washington 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee :  My  name  is  Arthur 
A.  Binnie.  I  am  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Executive 
Officer  of  tbe  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  EducJition.  Our  state  aj;eucy 
compares  to  what  most  states  have  traditionally  called  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  EducatioiL  It  is  unique  both  in  name  and  in  many  aspecU  of  its 
funci'onal  relationships  within  state  government.  Those  uniquenesses  are  a  part 
of  what  I  want  to  report  to  you  today  since  they  have  contributed  since  IWJi 
to  tiie  successes  Washington  State  has  experienced  in  implementing  the  Federal 
Vocational  Education  Acts.  ^         .  .  a 

Mv  purpose  today  is  to  quiclily  review  tlie  state  of  the  art.  We  have  achieved 
growth  lM)«i  in  quantity  and  quality  of  programs  that  is— very  sigiuncantly— a 
balanced  growth  across  the  state  s  common  schools  and  community  college  sys- 
temj>.  Tlien,  I  proiK)se  to  review  and  describe  the  implementing  steps,  including 
a  glimpse  ot  the  organizational  structures  that  our  state  is  employing  to  create 
and  support  this  state  of  the  art.  Lastly^  I  propose  to  share  some  of  our  thJnking 
about  certain  plusses  and  nunusses,  as  we  perceive  them,  in  the  development  and 
direction  of  vocational  education  at  the  Federal  level. 

In  present  in;c  these  perceptions,  bear  in  mind  Unit  I  wear  two  hats.  This 
provides  me  the  opportunity  for  viewing  vocational  education  from  both  the 
policy  development  level— wearing  my  hat  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  policy- 
setting  Council,  and  viewing  the  operational  aspects— the  implementing  steps- 
while  wearing  the  State  Director's  hat.  ^  ^ 

About  a  year  ago,  Chairman  Perkins  asked  our  office  *  serica  of  questions 
about  the  state  of  the  art  In  Washington  SUte.  He  was  asking,  in  some  very 
perceptive  questions,  for  an  accounting  of  our  stewardship.  As  we  gathered  and 
organized  data  In  response  to  those  questions.  I  believe  we  produced  a  compr^ 
hensive  view  of  this  state's  progress  under  P.L.  90-576  in  the  years  from  1963 
to  1972.  Those  data  also  include,  in  thoroughly  identified  categories,  projections 

'*^I  h^ve  carefully  reviewed  those  data  and  the  questions  upon  which  they  were 
constructed.  We  have  moved  two  years  further  into  the  1972-77  Proiect^°  Pe- 
riod since  that  report  was  completed.  But  our  biennial  data,  including  t  x-m4 
is  not  yet  finalized.  Therefore,  I  have  attached  our  response  to  Chairman  Per- 
kins to  this  report  as  a  detailed  view  of  the  state  of  the  art.  From  more  rewnt 
data  that  has  become  available,  we  are  getting  some  closer  fixes  on  the  projec- 
tions it  contahis.  I  see  no  occurrences  or  trends  that  migjit  suggest  those  pro^ 
jections  are  significantly  inaccurate.  ^       ,  «  ^# 

In  other  testimony  here  today  you  have  heard  some  of  the  key  portions  of 
thif  data.  My  colleagues  have  told  you  of  the  over-all  growth  of  vocational  of- 
ferings, the  Increases  In  enrollments,  and  the  high  priority  which  our  citizens 
place  on  Improving  the  state  of  the  art  as  eridenced  by  the  dollars  of  local  and 
state  support  that  overmatch  Federal  dollars  almost  7  to  t.  You  have  also  heard 
about  some  of  the  unmet  needs  still  existing.  By  most  comparisons  It  appears  Uiat 
we  in  Washington  State  are  moving  ahead  In  positive  directions.  Perhaps  just 
dollarsheinginvestedisnot  the  most  reliable  Indicator  of  progress      ,    ,  ^.  , 

But  if  we  accept  the  data  of  Project  Baseline  as  a  reUable  standard,  their 
latent  tabulations  approached  a  completely  different  indicator ;  the  numbers  of 
persons  being  serve*!.  Project  Baseline  shows  that  our  state  Is  serving  66.8  per- 
sons per  thousand  In  vocational  programs.  The  range,  across  the  states,  was 
reported  from  a  high  of  80  7  per  thousand  In  Utah  to  a  low  of  14.6  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  By  rank  order,  Washington  State  is  third  in  the  nation.  Within 
that  figure  the  secondarv  school  Tocational  clientele  was  being  served  on  the 
U^i^  of  33.*9  per  thousand  population,  which  ranks  7t:a  nationally,  and  the  post- 
ser(mdary  clientele  were  being  served  at  19.7  per  thousand  which  ranks  first  in 

*^Let  ^me'cite  one  or  two  extreme  examples  from  the  Baseline  data  In  order  to 
approach  my  next  point.  The  State  of  Delaware,  for  Instance,  ranks  7th  In  over- 
all vocational  enrollments  per  thousand  population  ...  569  compared  to  our 
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66^  lu  the  secondary  sygtenw,  Delaware  ranks  2nd  .  .  .  55.5  compared  to  our 
Tth  ranked  33.9.  But  in  the  po8t-«econdary  systems,  Delaware  serves  1 6  oer 
S'y^^^^K  •/  ""^^^  compared  to  our  first  ranked  19.7.  Georgia  ^rves 
^miS^A^aHi^''^^  ^^"^^^^  ISmore  than  Washington  State.  But  in 
^^J^^^Geo^  serves  ae  compared  to  our  19.7  . . .  aad  is  ranked  33rd 

^J^^^^  other  similar  studies, 

?nIpn?^fS2  ^""^  in  Washington  State  that  is  not  matched  elsewhere.  1^ 
^i^?^^         Tocational  education  opportunities  available  for 
mU^Hha^K^T^  interpreted  here  to  mean  Just  that .. .  everyone.  And  I  sutK 
Slt/^5?«f  ^'"I^o^nl  reason  exists  to  explain  that  equity  in  our 

f  L^ir^  ^  ^^^^  structure  for  vocational  education  management 
iSp^^  J^^p'T^"'  ""HI  '""^^-J"  P^*^^  traditional  structure  in  which 
^LJ^^^^ft^'^^''?  ^  ^  onto  or  carved  out  of  an. 

?IS^«f^H,n  ^L*^^^.  educational  heirarchy,  our  state  created  a  new  and 

free-standlng  agency.  Serving  both  the  common  schools  and  communitv  eolle-e^ 
it  is  the  creature  or  captive  of  ndther.  waimmiuj  coue^es, 

CommiMiIty  College  Director  John  Mundt  aHuded  to  our  state's  unlQue  struc- 
wSwSf^r^^H^^P^^  committee  a  few^fcs  agl^n 

SlI^^h?J?c;Lf^Il'^^  behalf  Of  the  American  Association  of  J^or 
wmp     J^M^^^it?  *         structure  working  thathas 

some  potential  for  application  m  other  states, 

«.rSl^  Slff n  ^  ^  forum  In  which  to  explore  such  a  suggestion  In  d^th.  But  it 
SriLlbp^i^^M^SSirfK^^  vocational  education  for  me  to  em- 

pnatfze  the  relationship  that  any  states'  Internal  structure  bears  to  thp  moc^ 

^^^tl!S^r^?S!  Mudi  has  been  said  abournStatel^ln?^^^ 

directions  through  die  device  of  categoric  funding.  Much  has  beenndd  about 
Snf  tw'^^n^"'  through  car^ly  drawn  i^eral  regufitiSS'^B^Ihe^ 
l^^^  combination  of  Federal  controlling  devices,  appear  to 

I^St       '^^^^  ^^^^       matched  with  equally  enlightened  state-levTman. 

fuUnrnXSfSi''  l^^}^  ^.^f*  ^i^^  ^  ^  secondary  vs.  post-secondary 

k!  I  Illustrated  a  moment  ago  are  brought  about  by  persons 

JWft^^  Intentions,  seeking  to  thwart  Gongressonal  Intent  I  am  certain  their 
J?''^  ?2  '^"y  honorable.  Nor,  do  I  advocate  that  In  ordering  our  priorities 
^S^^li^^J'^J*!.^  and  local  needs  to  the  extent  of  Instituting  an  inflexible 
set  of  national  priorities.  But  I  must  confess  that  as  I  explore  priority-setting 
wlUiIn  many  stateMhere  does  appear  to  be  an  ahnost  axiomatic  result  stemming 
ftom  setf  lnterest  The  tiieorem  appears  to  be  tiiat  the  highest  priorities  for  voS- 
tional  edu^ti<m  always  exist  In  the  particular  segment  of  tiie  educational  system 
to  which  the  vocational  agency  reports.  Wltii  remarkable  frequency,  aillghtened 
self-interest  prevails  In  practice. 

I  agree  with  Director  Mundt's  suggestion  that  the  equity  maintained  between 
the  two  deUvery  agoicies  In  our  State  Is  atypical  and  tiiat  it  merits  some  careful 
consideration  by  other  planners.  The  role  In  that  which  has  been  and  is  being 
piryea  by  our  wholly  independent  state  vocational  agency  is  Inescapably  linked 
to  the  outcomes  we  have  been  experiencing  here. 

Make  no  mistake.  Maintaining  an  effective  equity  in  the  face  of  equally  per- 
suasive and  sometimes  opposing  urglngs  from  our  partner?  Is  not  an  easy  matter 
I  sometimes  must  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are  not  necessarily  seeking  equal- 
n^  whUe  we  sea^xh  for  equity.  But  he  fact  is.  making  objective  Judgments  is  cer- 
tainly enhanced  when  the  vocational  agency  Is  divorced  from  vested  interests  in 
the  delivery  systems.  We  apply  management-oriented  decision  making,  evaluating 
where  the  needs  are  and  applying  doUars  based  on  WHAT  is  being  proposed  for 
kids  in  Classrooms,  not  WHOSB  classrooms  the  kids  are  in.  Watchdogging  against 
tne  subversion  of  developmental  dollars  to  maintenance  and  operation  purposes 
becomes  more  effective  also  when  It's  not  the  wtchdoo^s  M  &  O  problems  that  need 
solving. 

Because  of  Mr.  Meeds*  real  interest  In  some  of  our  state  agency  operations,  I 
will  take  Just  another  moment  to  report  on  some  recent  state-level  devel(K)ments 
related  to  Implementing  the  Federal  Tocational  education  acts. 

We  Northwestemers  may  have  a  reputation  for  unorthodoxy  and  what  occurred 
July  1  of  this  year  will  undoubtedly  add  to  that  reputation.  In  the  Interests  of 
seeking  Improvements  iu  our  vocational  programs,  our  agency  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  delivery  agencies  could  get  some  tasks  done  better  than  we  could  by 
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conUnoiim;  to  do  those  tasks  ourselTes.  That's  unorthodox  approach  number 
one  .  .  .  admit  that  somebody  else  may  get  the  Job  done  better.  Number  two,  I 
advocated  and  bare  agreed  to  reassign  about  a  third  of  our  agency's  personnel. 
As  a  task  force,  they  wlU  work  for  a  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  And  lam  dedicated  to  making  that  work  out  so  well 
that  in  the  Joint  evaluation  targeted  for  next  ^lay,  those  assignments  may  be- 
come  permanent  You  KNOW  that  bureaucrats  aren  t  supposed  to  offer  a  third  of 
their  staff  to  another  agency ! 

These  staffing  alteraticmB  and  the  negotiations  that  brought  them  about  have 
helped  provide  solutions,  or  potential  solations,  to  certain  functional  problems. 
Chiefly,  to  the  Improvement  of  program  developmait,  youth  group  leadership,  in> 
stractor  certification  or  other  competence  assessment,  and  inservice  teacher  edu> 
cation.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  view  these  alterations  as  having 
"solved"— and  I  put  that  word  in  quotes — all  of  our  real  or  imagined  problems  in 
state  level  a  dmiti  1st  ration.  Insofar  as  our  administrative  remedies  can  take  us. 
these  and  other  functional  alterations  that  are  still  to  be  worked  out  move  in  posi- 
tive directions.  Where  there  are  problems  within  the  statutes,  however,  adminis- 
trative  agreemens  obviously  cannot  provide  the  necessary  remediation.  What  can 
and  I  sincerely  hope  may  yet  emerge  administratively,  is  an  agreed-upon  package 
of  legislative  remediation  designed  to  correct  some  of  these  otherwise  insoluble 
problems. 

Now,  let  me  move  rapidly  to  some  final  remarks  about  pluses  and  minuses  in 
legislation  at  the  Federal  leveL 

If  our  scenario  contains  victims  and  Tillains,  certainly  the  states  have  become 
the  victims  of  the  appropriations  process  villains.  Our  State  Advisory  Council 
chairman  already  told  you  here  today  that  it's  tough  to  run  the  railroad  on  a 
funding  base  on  continuing  resolutions.  When  the  additional  uncertainty  of  a 
potential  impoundment  is  added,  much  in  the  way  of  useful  planning  Just  grinds 
to  a  halt.  I  don't  know  what  the  reasons  for  this  are.  Each  member  of  our  Con- 
gressional delegation  seems  determined  to  Improve  it.  And  perhaps  this  year  will 
prove  to  he  the  tum<around  point,  with  HK-^  having  passed  and  been  signed.  I 
hope  so  .  .  .  and  I  won't  belabor  THAT  point  further. 

On  balance,  I  am  disappointed  with  the  outcome  thus  far  of  the  promised  new 
vocational  leadership  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  potentials  of  the  1972 
amendments  have  not  been  very  expeditiously  developed.  If  there  is  some  new 
Impact  by  vocational  education  in  the  Federal  heirarchy,  it  hasn't  yet  reached 
the  Northwest  territory.  I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  within  the  constraints 
under  which  they  must  operate,  the  Region  X  Office  of  I'SOB  has  built  and  main- 
tained an  excellent  working  relationship  to  our  state  offices.  That  is,  however, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  result  of  their  doing  a  good  Job  in  spite  of  the  system,  not 
because  of  it. 

R^ated  to  those  1972  amendments,  our  governing  board  adopted  a  carefully  con- 
structed definition  for  "Industrial  Arts— Vocational"  into  the  State  Plan  Just  a 
week  ago  tomorrow.  Together  with  some  start-up  regulations,  we  expect  to  trans- 
late that  change  in  the  Federal  act  into  improved  programs  by  the  time  of  our  next 
budget  cycle.  ^ 

As  one  final  event  relating  to  the  1972  Amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeared 
earlier  today  for  the  first  time  as  a  member  of  our  State's  Council  for  Higher 
Education ;  more  particularly,  a  representative  on  that  Council  in  fulfilling  Its 
role  as  the  state's  1202  Conmiission.  Despite  the  inexplicable  abdication  of  tlie 
U.S.  Office  from  its  initial  and  rightful  Insistence  to  review  the  '  broad  and 
equitable  representation"  of  these  commissions  demanded  by  the  Act,  Governor 
Evans  has  moved  ahead  to  bring  that  kind  of  balance  about.  I  am  really  optimistic 
that  the  little  planning  funds  were  received  may  hatch  out  some  usable  new  di-. 
rections  in  this  year  ahead. 

In  reviewing  recent  Federal  developments,  I  must  express  my  keen  dis- 
appointment at  the  House  action  to  reduce  Part  I  research  funding  by  75%.  In 
any  business  enterprise,  research  investments  protect  the  integrity  of  the  product. 
Education  is  little  different.  It  is  particularly  disappointing  when  not  only  single 
states*  research  was  affected  but  the  national  curriculum  network  was  Jeopardized 
by  this  $3  million  loss.  I  believe  that  the  six-state  curriculum  laboratory  being 
operated  by  our  agency  at  this  time  is  one  of  the  most  resultful  projects  recently 
undertaken  It  has  been  an  excellent  investment  from  a  cost-benefit  standpoint 
and  a  most  useful  tool  for  the  vocational  educatort*.  At  the  time  of  passage,  as 
?i>u  know  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voiced  real  concern  for  whatever  priority  decisions 
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in  which  those  of  us  In  the  field  are  Isolated,  or  \re  tSkvreSe  to^iX. 
sion-maung  processes  at  the  Federal  leveMt  Is  wassSuirto^TV^^^f 
opportunity  to  communicate  our  concerns  and  to  m>re^om- MnreSftJnTfn; 

be  support  you  hare  provided  us.  I  belleHhe  .^Jd  of^  KSdiSSo  to 
\yashiiigton  state  is  a  good  one.  We  Lave  careful^tores^  Fedral  do^^  to 
dnn«*«5.'"*'^'^^i^  ""^  which  iSiy  were  approStSliS)M 

nri.t!!''?'^*  produced  measurable  Improvements.  I  assure  yoi  t^ton7aK«DW 
proposes  to  continue  that  careful  stewardshln.  agency 

-Thank  you.  *^ 

VocATiosAi,  Education  Cooboi.natino  Conwcit  fob 

OCCUPATIONAI,  EotCATlON, 

Hon.  Cabl  D.'  FmKx^s.  " 

nr?v^a  ^fQ"^^A.N  Perkins :  In  reaponae  to  >onr  requeat  we  are  pleaaed  to 
woIk^  vocational  education  program  actlviaes  in  the  SttSe  of 

^nrnJ'^^^'''  ^"^"^  displayed  by  your  office  In  the  ^  of 

InLlit^  J'^K^'^/lf*''^  education  opportunities  has  been  widely  noted  and  deeply 
appreciated  by  those  of  us  on  the  firing  line.  Enlightened  cooperation  b^^ 
the  Congress  and  the  States  is  a  key  constituent  of  successful  progress.  I  ap- 
plaud yourieadershlp  in  bringing  that  about. 

Your  letter  requested  a  variety  of  comparative  data.  As  you  notPd  there  can 
be  some  difficulties  in  responding  when  data  collected  in  past  years  may  have 
assumed  a  format  In  collection  and  storage  tiiat  Is  Incompatible  with  the  manner 
in  which  your  questions  are  asked.  However,  to  the  best  extent  possible,  the  en* 
closed  data  responds  to  thos3  questions.  Please  feel  free  to  ask  for  addiUonal 
clarification  In  any  event  where  we  have  not  provided  suflScIentiy  responsive 
Information.  *^ 

Again  with  thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  be  of  service,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Abtbux  a.  Butttie. 
State  Director  and  Executive  Officer, 

A  number  of  very  significant  steps  contributing  to  improvmenta  in  the  de- 
livery of  vocational  education  services  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Waahlngtw 
have  occurred  within  the  past  ten  years,  A  cai'dinal  underlying  rationale  under- 
lying  many  or  most  of  these  has  been  the  refocua  of  emi^iaala  from  '^proczmm 
centered"  planning  and  activities  to  **people  centered^'  planning  and  activitiea. 
Encouraged  by  Federal  leadership  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Amendments  of  196S,  our  State's  legislative  and  adminiitratiTe  response  to 
meeting  new  and  reshaped  occupational  training  needs  has  been  positive  and 
resultful. 

Chief  among  *he8e  has  been  the  very  creation  of  ttiis  agency ;  a  oniqne  free- 
standing statutory  body  whose  entire  responsibility  it  is  to  administer  the  pro* 
grams  of  vocational  education^  or  supervise  the  administration  thereof;  under 
the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  Serving  both  the  statewide  common 
schools  system  and  the  statewide  community  college  system  from  an  independentf 
objective,  statutory  base,  this  Council  has  provided  leadership  and  direction  that 
compliments  legislative  priorities  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  that  urge  rapid 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  services. 

The  concurrent  (1967)  action  by  the  Washington  State  Legislature  in  creating 
the  statewide  system  of  community  colleges  has  provided  additional  vehicles  over 
which  to  deliver  these  services.  From  a  1967  base  wherein  approximately  24% 
of  the  programs  In  community  colleges  were  vocational  In  nature,  that  ratio  has 
grown  to  approximately  44%  today.  In  real  numbers  terms  for  FY-1972, 
secondary  vocational  programs  served  132.801  persons  while  postsecondary  pro- 
grams served  125,194  persons  in  the  combination  of  89,624  community  colleges 
enroUees  plus  3r..570  enrolled  In  the  five  Vocational-Technical  Institutes  operated 
under  common  school  jurisdiction. 
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It  canoot  so  unnoticed  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  £ducation*s  1971-72  survey  of 
xhe  50  states  xscUcated  the  per-capita  rapport  at  the  litate  level  for  vocational 
education  ranked  the  Sure  of  Wpfhington  first  In  the  nation.  Legislative  ap- 
proprlatioiis  and  locally  cenerated  funds  have,  together,  provided  first  class 
support  for  the  vocational  educatica  enterprise  in  cur  State.  This,  we  believe,  says 
mon  abont  where  our  citizens  pot  their  priorities  than  all  the  rhetoric  which 
could  be  written  about  the  philosophic  acceptance  of  occupational  education  s 
goals  ot  providing  alternatives  to  baccalaureate-lavel  Job  objectives. 

We  believe  also  that  implicit  In  this  acc*i;ptance  of  altemetlvea  to  college-level 
studies  is  the  implementation  and  acceptance  of  long  held  beliefs  within  our 
State  in  what  has  now  been  conceptualised  as  **career  education"  nationally.  A 
philosophy  that  visualises  an  edncational  process  as  a  continuum,  providing^  the 
competencies  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  as  they  are  needei'  by  the 
indiTiduaL  A  process  which  does  not  preclude  later  opportunity.  A  process  which 
succeeds  in  breaking  the  lock-step  progression  terminating  at  whatever  level 
lU  Initial  continuity  is  Interrupted.  A  process  that  demands  flexibility  of  itself 
instead  of  Its  user. 

Vocational  education  Is  nnly  one  component  of  that  process.  Bnt  the  lessons 
learned  regarding  student-centered  service  delivery  over  the  years  by  the  voca- 
tional education  community  have  prepared  that  community  to  provide 
leadership  in  applytog  those  learned  lessons  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  educa* 
tion  ,  ,  ,  whether  that  be  the  extension  of  career  awareness  into  the  lower 
grades,  or  the  applications  of  career  orientation  Into  high  schools  an<'  beyond, 
related  to  programs  of  career  preparation. 

Nothing  about  this  process  says  •*yon  should  '.  go  to  college**.  Instead.  It  says 
to  some  that  there  are  satisfying,  needed,  rewarding  occupations  that  don't  re- 
quire college  degrees  to  enter.  Further,  It  says,  many  exist  which  will  never 
make  the  requirement  for  degree  holding.  But  the  real  promise  of  the  process  Is 
contained.  In  our  judgment.  In  the  absence  of  the  "either/or"  implication  that 
unless  one  embarks  upon  and  uninterruptedly  completes  professional  prepo ra- 
tion, only  severrfy  diminished  later  opportunities  to  do  so  would  exist.  It  was 
this  ultimatum,  perpetuated  in  large  part  by  higher  education  Itself,  that  had 
to  be  dispelled.  We  believe  great  progress  toward  that  goal  has  been  made  In 
Washington  State.  .  ,  ^  *, 

Perhaps  your  question  about  our  views  of  the  "growth  of  vocational  education 
wlthl'>  (your)  state**  was  not  designed  to  elicit  these  perceptions  of  phllosopbic 
concepts.  However,  it  has  been  a  long  held  personal  belief  of  the  nnderslinied 
that  continuing  to  explore  "vocational  education"  in  Isolation  from  the  whol^ 
of  the  educational  process  has  resulted  in  some  dUtortions  In  public  percep- 
tions of  our  efforts  and  progress.  Certainly  one  of  these,  at  least,  has  been  to 
perpetv-te  the  separation  of  **vocatlonar  fiom  **generar  education  and  con- 
tribute to  the  Implication  that  somehow  something  less  thar  total  success  results 
from  a  vocational  education.  Therefore.  I  left  that  "growth",  ae  evaluated  in 
the  detailed  data  that  follows,  merited  also  being  viewed  In  the  total  pewpective 
of  growth  that  has  occurred  In  the  educational  process  within  oor^ftate.  In  my 
indgment.  only  part  of  "growth"  Is  measured  In  numbers.  An  equally  ]f  P«"«nj 
part  iR  not  essllv  measured  since  it  re1nte<»  to  philosophies  nnd  perce ,-;tio«s.  T^tir 
!n  long  term  effect,  the  latter  may  be  more  important  than  the  former  .  .  .  growrn 

in  numbers /oU/HTS  growth  In  perceptions.  #^ii^„^«<r  ,i«fo  »in« 

Proceeding  then  to  the  specifics  of  your  ouestlons.  the  folloT^ingj'a^'^  has 

been  aasemhled  to  match,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  schema  your  qnestlonnaire 

est  ftbli  shed  am 

Table  1  TefTwnds  to  question  #1.  total  enrollments  for  FY-eS,  BR  72.  pro- 

lected  W--77 

Question  ^2  and  Its  QuKsectlons  relate  to  data  based  upon  programs  con- 
^TaM/j'^^dsTo'i  job  training  enrollments  In  high  school 

^'^Q^on  2rh)  asks  for  some  percentions  of  the  growth  and  '^7/^^77,^"^ J" 
Federal  Job  training  program^  for  youth  and  5«"ltR  hIehliiAtlne  the  In  tlflHon 
or  expansion  of  newer  Jobs:  emerging  occupations.  Althongh  unrelated  to  Part 
B  funding  as  stipulated  to  he  the  parameters  of  this  section  of  the  resnon^f*. 
Federal  Joh  training  does  Imply  the  actlvltiea  of  m^TK  programs,  cover^l  In 
f=:,me  additional  detail  under  nnestion  2(i),  These  MT>TA  sponsored  programs 
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Imre  conslntenUy  produced  uneful,  Innovative  approaches  to  tratutng  with  many 
appUettioiia  to  parallel  vocational  needs  throughout  the  wjMtmsL  We  believe 
additional  valnes  have  been  developed  by  our  employing  a  tiyatem  of  competi- 
tive bidding  for  these  programa  wherein  a  variety  of  local  educational  acwodM 
are  obliged  to  rethink  their  approaches  to  training  problems  In  the  face  of  com- 
l^etitlon  from  other  local  educational  ftgendes.  In  both  terms  of  time  and  costs, 
this  has  proven  productive.  In  term  of  cost/benefit  results,  our  InsUtence  on 
successful  placement  as  a  key  component  of  the  contract  selection  process  has 
steadily  raised  the  success  ratios.  These  same  institutions  frequently  apply 
lessons  learned  under  these  specially  funded  jirojcrams  to  their  regular  currii^- 
ulna.  Directly  relating  to  Part  B  programs,  I  believe  a  usefol  conation  can 
be  shown  in  Table  #1,  Indicating  growth  and  projected  growth  In  certain  key 
areas.  Health  occupations  are  rapidly  expanding.  You  will  note  the  growth 
patterti  from  a  little  less  than  2000  in  106a,  more  than  tripled  by  19<2  and 
almost  tripod  again  in  the  1077  projection,  part  B  funds  have  supported  crlt* 
Icaliy  needed  new  programs  of  training  for  Emergency  Medical  l^nlcians, 
medical  and  dental  paraprr>re«sionaIs  and  community  health  aides.  In  the  field 
of  public  service,  we  have  also  employed  Part  B  funds  for  essential  fire  serv- 
ice training  and  contributed  to  police  science  development  and  coordination* 
These  aids  to  public  health  and  welfare  are  of  great  value  to  our  State's  citi- 
zens while  simnlUneonsly  providing  employment  opportunities  with  rapidly 
expanding  futures  for  tae  trainees.  The  opportunities  are  equally  applicable  to 
new  entrants  to  the  labor  market  and  retraining  and  upgrading  needs.  You  can 
note  also  the  cyclical  nature  of  Technical  (16)  training,  following  the  pattern 
of  Washington's  general  economy.  The  1963  to  1068  reduction,  a  1072  plateau 
and  the  mors  than  doubled  1077  projection  tracks  the  decline  and  resurgence  of 
encrineering-related  jobs  In  onr  labor  market  Many  specific  technical  skills  have 
been  developed  to  compliment  the  Staters  industrial  developments  In  aerospace, 
forestry,  sea  rsoonrces,  agricultural  engii<Mring  and  ship  building  and  repair.  In 
odiUtlon  to  others.  You  will  note  also  the  steady  growth  of  the  category  '^Dis- 
trihutlon**,  as  service  trades  and  marketing  needs  expand  with  the  economy.  A 
si>eolnl  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  development  of  training  programs  within 
the  scope  of  the  hospitality  Industries  as  the  business  of  touriam  becomes  one 
of  Washington  State's  growing  economic  resources. 

Table  S  relates  to  questions  2  u+e  the  Postfal^^sdiool  enrollments,  farther 
refined  to  refiecf  the  division  of  postseccndary  training  in  out  State  between 
the  statewide  community  college  «ystem  and  the  fiva  Vocational-Tedmleal  In- 
stitutes that  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  part  of  the  common  schools  system.  A  further  factor  fn  post- 
secondary  enrollments  Is  represented  by  a  sector  of  the  educational  enterprise 
al>out  which  this  af?ency*s  records  contain  only  estimates;  prorprietaty  vocatlranl 
srliools.  We  estimate  that  an  additional  20.000  persons  per  year  are  enrolled 
in  these  schools.  That  additional  numbers  do  not  appear  in  either  Table  #1  or 
#3  since  factual  information  and  breakdowns  are  not  available. 

Table  4  completes  the  response  to  question  2(a)  relating  to  *'adulf*  enroll- 
ments. 

Table  5  responds  to  questions  2(d),  Disadvantaged,  and  2(e)  Handicapped 
enrollments. 

Table  S  responds  to  question  2(f^  regarding  those  unemployed  (which  we 
equate  with  enrollment*  in  Preparatory  programs)  and  those  employed  but 
upodtng  retralnlni:  (which  are  shown  as  Supplemental  program  enrollees).  The 
third   section  of  rable  6  responds  to  MDTA  enrollment  data  and  eompletsa 

question  2(f). 

Question  2(g)  (i)  asks  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  methodology  employed 
l»T  thU  agenry  In  distributing  fimds  from  Part  B  among  local  educational  agen- 
cies. The  following  extracts  from  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 
de«lfimed  and  administered  hv  the  agency,  portray  those  details. 

KTtract:  f^tate  Plan.  Part  I,  Administrative  Provisions. 

SErTTO:^  8.2«:  CRnTRIA  roa  DFm3IMI!n!fO  RF.TJITIVT  PklORnr  or  tOCAT,  APPLICATtOlfS 

3.26-1  Manpower  Veedn  and  Job  Opportunities, — The  manpower  needs  snd 
job  opportunities  are  determined  through :  the  endorsement  of  programs  by  ap- 
propriate local  vr.^^atlonal  education  advisory  commlttee(b)  (See  Section  8.42-1), 
a  statewide  'employment/enrollment  forecasting  system  which  compares  actual 
enrollment  with  work  force  trends  and  then  measur«i  the  Impact  the  actual 
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enrQllment  htJi  ou  aeuiaiiO.  daU  from  the  Wanblnfton  State  Dejmrtmeut  of 
fimployment  Security,  cUU  from  tiie  f.8.  Dn>*rUiient  of  Labor,  recommenda- 
tiotu  from  the  State  Advikorr  CouncU,  and  dau  and  «umy»  aud  other  studies. 

VooQtional  i.u«calwa  ^ccd«.— The  Coordlnatinf  Council  for  Ocaipa- 
tiuQal  Kdocatlon  will  unnually  identify  vocational  €4ucatiou  needs  of  the  gronps 
of  perijons  described  in  Section  10e.51(a)  as  to  not  only  reflect  the  delmea- 
tlom  matte  in  Section  102,51(d)  of  the  regulaUons,  but  to  also  assure  that  there 
is  a  proper  and  eqoiuble  balance  maiuuined  among  the  various  services  and 
activities  as  covered  in  SecUon  102J^l(b).  Vocational  education  needs,  showing 
continuing,  changing,  aud/or  emerging  needs»  will  be  measured  by  the  Incidence 
of  droiKiut^,  haudicappe<i  8tudeut«,  Uisadvuutaged  students  and  yonth  unem* 
plo>iuent  and  other  Information.  ^   ^        ,  , 

Tbe  revulu  of  the  evaluation  records  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  reviewing 
exl»itiuK  programs  to  determine  the  need  for  reoffning;  Improving  or  cancelling 
out  prognuns. 

320^  Relative  AbUity  to  Poy.— The  rdatlve  abUity  of  a  local  education 
ageucy  to  pay  for  its  educational  programs,  services  and  activities  is  not  ap- 
plicable  because  of  an  e<iuali»^tiou  formula  for  the  common  schools  and  be* 
cause  of  sute  appropriations  for  community  colleges. 

82^-4  UeMive  Costt  of  Programs,  Service*  and  4c<it7j<icJ.— Relative  excess 
program  costs  are  factored  Into  tlie  state  appropriated  fund  allocations  to  each 
local  edncatiou  agency,  and  therefore  the  basic  excess  costs  are  generally  covered 
through  sute  approi^tions. 

SxamplcM  of  mppliettUm 

The  encpihhrance  formula  is  based  upon  fbur  factors  specified  by  P.L.  tMMS76 
(fiiaors  are  underscored  below) : 

Manpower  Needs.  175  possible  points. 

Each  new'  approved  vocatioiial  program  in  an  identified  occupational  area-— 
25  polnU  (Endorsement  of  vocational  programs  by  an  appropriate  rocational 
education  advisory  committee  consUtutes  identification  of  a  need  for  training 
of  manpower  for  specific  occupations.) 

VocaUoflial  Sducation  Needs :  100  possible  points. 

Districta  with  a  high  incidence  of  high  school  dropouts— 26  points. 

Districts  with  a  high  incidence  of  dlttdvantaged  students— 25  points. 

Districts  with  a  high  inddence  of  handicapped  students— 25  points. 

Districts  with  a  high  degree  of  yonth  unemployment— 25  points. 

Costs  of  Program,  Services  and  Activities :  725  possible  poinu. 

'Vrtlficated  VocaUonal  Direction— 350  point  msTlmvim.       ^  _ 

Vocational  Supervision  and  Vocational  Counseling— 160  point  msTlmnm. 

DolUrs  Spent  by  District  for  Vocational  Bducatlon— 226  point  maximum. 

(Data  Is  based  upon  ezpendKu^  per  full*time-eaniTalent  vocational  •tudent 
using  $000  as  the  minimum  TTB  ezpcndltnre.  Nine-hundred  dollars  represents 
average  basic  and  wdghted  revenue  to  district  per  vocational  FTB.) 

Ability  to  Pay :  Covered  by  SUte  Equal teati on  Formula. 

Following  Is  the  explanation  of  asslgno^nt  of  points  per  district 

POINTS  aAXirGD  BT  ''X*'  SCHOOL 

I.  Bfanpower  Needs— 175  Possible  Points 

New  programs— Data  was  extracted  from  applications  for  approval  of  new 
programs  in  vocational  education.  These  programs  wera  those  approved  fo' »*^'t* 
time  operation  within  a  diatHei  during  1072-73.  Each  approved  new  offering 
(not  claw  or  section)  has  a  value  of  26  points  and  those  processed  after  August 
21  were  not  Included  at  the  time  of  the  allocations. 

i:  •  ocatlonal  Education  Needs— 100  Possible  PolnU 

Dropouts— Dsta  for  these  entries  was  taken  from  annual  consolidated  A-1 
reports  (submitted  annually  to  Admlnlitration  &  Finance)  which  contain  drop- 
out sUtlstlcs  for  the  107(V71  school  year.  A  scale  consisting  of  reported  per^ 
centaues  of  dropout  is  developed  and  points  assigned  accordingly  The  greater 
the  need  for  dropout  prevention  throu^  Improved  vocational  programming,  the 
greater  the  number  of  points  generated.  Maximum  of  25  points  per  district  avail- 
able. <  Scale  of  A%  to  ) 
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a  Ii7«n  labor  market  area  and  poInU  were  distributed  accordingly  with  dia- 
tricta  in  hlfh  unemployment  areaa  receiving  the  greate«t  number  of  points.  The 
maximum  number  of  polnta  awarded  any  one  district  la  25.  (Scale  of  A 7c  to 
14.595'.) 

III.  CoaU  of  Program,  Serrlcea  and  Activities— 725  possible  points 

Vocational  direction— Data  was  taken  from  two  questionnaires  submitted  by 
each  district:  Form  C132-5  (Page  11  of  the  Annual  DlsUlctwlde  PUn  for  Voca- 
tional Bducatlon)  and  Memorandum  No.  72-15.  All  vocationally  certificated 
people  named  lu  theae  questionnaires  were  double^hecked  against  data  auppUed 
by  the  certification  oiBce  tot  verification  of  vocational  certification. 

A  fuU'tlme*  certificated  Vocational  Director  receives  a  maximum  of  350  polnta 
(prorated  for  less  than  full  time).  A  vocationally  certificated  Instructor  serving 
full  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  Vocational  Director  receives  a  maximum  of  200 
polnta  (prorated  for  less  than  full  time).  A  school  administrator  aerving  full 
time  in  the  capacity  of  a  VocaUonal  Director  receives  a  maximum  of  50  polnta 
(prorated  for  less  than  full  time).  There  U  a  maximum  of  SSO  polnta  for  voca- 
tional direction  in  any  one  district 

Superviaion  and  counseling— Data  was  taken  from  two  Questionnaires  sub- 
mitted by  each  district :  Form  C182-5  and  Memorandum  No.  72-15.  All  vocation- 
ally cerUficated  i>eople  named  in  these  questionnaires  were  double^^iecked  against 
data  supplied  by  the  certification  office  for  verification  of  vocational  certifica* 
tlon.  A  vocational  counselor  receives  a  maximum  of  50  polnta  for  full-time  voca- 
tional counseling  (prorated  for  leas  than  full  time).  There  is  a  maximum  of  160 
polnta  for  combined  counneling  and  supervision. 

Dollars  spent  for  vocational  education  iryrograms— Data  was  taken  tnm  the  F- 
196  Annual  FInandal  Statement  (Part  11,  Programs  20  and  28  Reporta).  TOtal 
district  Program  28  costs  were  divided  by  vocational  FTBTa  to  detarmlne  district 
costs  per  FTO^A  figure  of  |900»  approximate  1971-72  Income  generated  by  each 
vocational  FTE,  was  used  as  the  base  (basic  sujpport  $365*  .2  vocational  support 
.3  hii^  school  support,  .116  sta£(  aui^rt»  and  fOther  weighted  support  factors 
all  total  an  average  of  approximately  |900).  A  maximum  of  225  polnta  was  a»* 
signed  according  to  vocational  FTB  costs. 

Vntiable  matehinff  of  local  fund$  for  Federal  fundi 

The  nonfederal  8hare  of  expenditures  !s  based  on  statewide  nonfederal  expendi- 
tures. Only  the  total  expenditures  friim  the  state*  allotment  Is  considered  in 
determining  the  required  nonfederal  share  of  such  expenditures. 

The  nonfederal  share  of  state  and  local  exjieditures  Is  the  difference  between 
the  federal  aba  re  and  the  total  expenditures  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  federal 
share  is  paid. 

<Ref:  State  Plan  3^1) 

Table  7  responds  to  question  2(g)(li)»  dispUyIng  dollar  amounta  and  per- 
centages  of  allocationa  compared  between  cities  and  poor  rural  areas. 

Tabic  8  responds  to  question  2(h),  construction  and  equipment  investmenta 

Question  3  of  your  series  relates  to  *'Otber  Federal  Programs**. 

Tabic  9  commences  our  response*  displaying  the  numbers  of  persons  served 
In  our  Exemplary  Programs.  In  addition*  details  of  these  ar«  shown  In  ATTACH- 
MENT #1»  completing  the  response  to  question  3(a ).  The  progress  Is  self-evident 

Question  8(b)  relates  to  Residential  Vocational  Education.  The  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  no  such  centers  and  in  all  of  the  planning  to  date»  no  clear  evidence 
Is  at  hand  to  support  a  move  toward  establishing  such  centers. 

Table  iO  responds  to  question  8(e),  consumer  and  homemaking  education. 
We  wer^  able  to  Incorporate  the  data  in  context  with  the  revised  questionnaire 
received  from  your  oflSce  to  supplant  the  orginal  question  8(c). 
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il  wmcat..  the  growth  of  Coo»«r.tUe  au-Uon  3(d). 

"Suon  4  of  your  «rie.  '^Ut^ 

Adiliiory  Council  wltWa  *J,rf  ^J^.'^l'if  pablWied  1971. 

one  contrlbutloa  ^  «;'«?i\v'S*  ^^^^^^^  kncOon  Mi 

wan  outotawUng.  If«  ^        withtoour  SUte.  lOOO  rwnKt  were 

by  a  selected  BampUn*  of  bte  iecUUtorand 
^.lected  for  erhaurtlre  •»>'»^'^J>'J2^tive  ?^i^whlS^er^^ 
the  publics  themselTes  were  the  positive  V^J^jr"*-'?^  j,_      00,^  to  each 

SSblKnt  of  periodic  jotat  »«tl«pbetwe«  our  two  bodies  and  improT.- 

5^id^rro^ioMar!^*tu^^^^ 
Sj^VuS^^'sJru-on^^Jc^ 

fi?Sff2^?..hMn  A«  .  miSr  of  an  enterprise.  conTlnced  of  the  ralnea  to  adeanate 
^^^'ttm^M^  ot^^^^-  PMt  year,  hu  worked  to  the 

-?^';iS'«"'t5e  SSd^^tlon  of  the  "Better  SchooU  Act  of  llWTlt  Ua 
««5.V^r*cwd  that  Ilolned  a  large  number  of  my  counterpart  acnw  tto 
S5Su^  in  Xng  rt^enu^^poriUoi  to  this  proposed  le$lslatlon. proposiJ 
S^^VJrtM^t  tS  exlstlifToeatlonal  education  legWatlon  and  repUce  it 

hrin  hnt  •hum  me  lU  threat  to  Consumer  and  Homeaaaking  Kducatlon  alone 
U  ViSUi^e  artSt  of  toe  Act  toward  ele-nenury  and  secondanr  •«o«ao» 
to  th^S^on  of  portse«>ndary  educaUon  U  n«PUcably  cojnter  to  reco.. 
^^^^A^otlncnainat  needs  for  vocational  serrlcea  hy  adults.  It  must  also 
^tli^^v^^t  VM^n^M  with  which  tb'  Act  proposes  to  completely 
SupB^tlng  Federal  p««:ripUons  contained  In  guldrilne.  for  catworioal 
fundlS  1^  M-yet  unprepared  SUto  mechaniame  can  wsU  le^to  chaoe.  K, 
Sdeedf  such  a  toliltlon  lidealiaMe,  moat  certainly  tbt  oftwrtanlty  to  make 
anoh  ■  radiMt  tranaltlod  must  be  provided  to  the  States.  _  _     ^  _  ^ 

don  I  bSeTMBTwU  to  bewiough  of  a  realist  to  recofnlte  tbe  potentltl  low 
SiTOlvedUi  1.,  the  low  of  a  powtr^^  ^  the 

Site  to  ^  attStton  among  tbe  many  prioritiea  competlnf  tor  the  ear  of 
theContwJTw  the  Admtelitration.  spUntering  the  PoUcy  tetUnf  Centura  to 
aome  form  of  wglonallaaUon  can  aeriouidy  reduce  the  net  cifectiveDeag  of  ^ 
Oflce  of  Mucation  in  the  legiaUUTe  arena.  MoreoTer.  in  terma  of  Proeedenti 
enerclng  from  policy  aettina,  the  creation  of  precedenU  by  eadi  of  the  BacUmal 
offlccawlU  b%  ctuniOatiT^,  leaa  eitectlTe  and  more  confnalng  than  what  haa  been 
the  caae  in  a  centralized  office.  I  find  lltUe  to  support  the  rationale  that  we  who 
deal  with  the  Federal  office  will  dlacoTer  a  closer  rapport  from  such  a  new  ar. 
ranaement  I  was  encouraged  by  the  increaaed  ▼islblllty  ImpUed  in  the  reor- 
aanLeation  of  the  U.S.  Office  .  .  .  TiaibUlty  for  Tocattonal  education.  HoweTcr, 
the  slowness  with  which  Implementinf  steps  are  being  carried  out  tends  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  erentual  net  gains  we  can  expect  to  adiiere. 

PUBUO  LAW  •0-58T— PABT  D— MSMPLABY  rmMAMB 

Since  the  inception  of  the  funding  of  exemplary  projects  from  the  1988  Amend- 
ments, the  major  thrust  of  the  State  of  Washington  has  been  in  the  area  now 
called  Career  Bducatlon.  The  local  vocational  directors  felt  that  proyldlng  aware- 
ness and  exploratory  experiences  for  elementary  and  secondary  students,  and 
guidance,  informational  serrices  and  strengthening  of  i^cment  serticcs  for 
post^secondary  students  would  strengthen  vocational  programs  over  the  State. 
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Exemplary  projects  may  Involre  only  one  school  in  a  school  district  when  the 
project  Is  being  carried  oat  However,  the  effect  of  that  one  project  has  a  multi- 
pliereffect  upon  the  other  schools  of  that  district  through  the  district's  own 
inservice  progrAma,  through  staff  meetings,  through  teachers,  administrators*  and 
counselors  sharing  Ideas,  and  through  diseeminaHon  of  information  from  the 
school  district  and  State  office  of  processes,  methods,  and  activities.  The  e^ect 
is  also  multiplied  throui^  workshops  and  seminars  where  participants  in  exem- 
^  t'^.EJS^S?®  experiences  with  those  from  other  sdiool  districts 

?  tiiere  were  over  15.0000  students  involved  in  K-12  exemplary  promms 
and  over  4,000  In  post-secondary  programs.  Our  reports  show  that  since  the 
5SP^^i*^?  of  the  Part  D  exemplary  project  funding,  we  n^  have  over 
^^^^  directly  involved  in  projects.  By  im  we  are 
f  ^"^^f  2^^^^**  I?  ^  '^^        fl^^es  do  not  tacludi  SI 

number  of  studente  who  are  involved  In  the  KCTS-TV  Educational  Programs 
that  are  broadcast  over  Western  Washington  and  fed  into  the  Yakima  Valley 

The  foHowing  pages  contain  details  of  PY-72  projects  and  fundinz  lerels 
appl  ed  to  these  develoinnents.  There  are  three  sections.  The  firat  Mh^^^^ 
munity  College  (Postsecondary)  Projects  and  the  isecond  m^^^  rZ" 
mon  School  (K-.12)  Projects.  Section'  three  displa^mnS  fT^ 

TABIE  i-YOCATieNiu.  ElUlOUJIENTS:  TOTMS  INCUIOINfi  rcOOAl,  STAH  AND  WCAUY  WffOEO-^TATE  OF 

WASH  I N6T0  N 


>«3  1968  lf72 


Htm  ...v.:.:              i«5  fJE  ^j-s  i*-!* 

52K5?MS^::::::::::::::::;:"-.-"'    '^^  'fl  41  )ioT7 

?&:-::-.::::::::;::;:::;••••■■■■■•■■-      ifS  4f  4i 

GSSr^&SS^::-:::::-:::   53,140  55.550  s.m 

NwiAt.^^  :    ^ijjj 

SeT*!*":::::::-::-::^---  

  3,023   -.-  

T«W  _  


125.5W        219.095       1  257.131  333.071 


« UfMfvpiialid  ttraiiMiit  fifirt. 

TA8l£  2.-lNK0LUIEKT$  UNDR  WIOJC  LAW  «M7S-WGH  SCHOOLMVATE  OF  WASHIMTON 
BypcCTQttiOMlw  l)S3  ^,^2  19771 


»-r^:E:;EE;E;;E~-"-'       'Ss  \& 

Tow.........  

» Projidtd. 
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TASLC  3.-l»IIOttll£NTS«N0W  WBLIC  UW  SD-M^ST  HIGH  SCHOOL.  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Ztm  Uj  crttili  POfttM  of  posts«condvy.. 

'  Arfcttltoiri  

oBwbution  ...x-  


ttemtmakin  t  oeoiplliooil    

OMct..  .X--. 

Tidmlctl.—  

Trtdts  Md  industry  

GrauA  gMMM.  

||£g  -----  ---  

VoeilioMl^tichnittf  imtttuit  '!MMtion'  of  postsecoodtry. 
By  rroiram: 

Ainculturo   -  .  ->:->  •  •  .-.  .  .  .  .> . ...  - . . . 

DwrilMJtjoii  •  •  -    •  -  •  •  • 


Homtmaluni.  occuptUoo.. 

Oik*  ......:..-.,.> 

Ttdmical  

Tradts  and  indwlfy  

GrMp  guidttic*  


Tolal. 


19S3 


7,W2 


257 
1,370 


3,465 


15.139 


1,370 
'»;i39" 
'4,'636' 


1961 


19,895 

257 
1,286 
2  232 

334 
5,146 
3,788 
6,757 


25,341 


18164V 


45,141 


1972 


23,144 

1, 183 
3,365 
3.466 
180 
5,708 
2l885 

2,785 
1,403  . 
986  . 

29,226 

106 
2,019 
1.406 

3,133 
4,515 
2,268 
15,777 


58,112 


19771 


50,510 

4,756 
2,7a 
2,268 
628 
12,978 
2,858 
10.466 


50,000 

6,143 
3.545 
2,930 
812 
18;  058 
3,692 
13.519 
1,303 


103,953 


» Praltctod. 
•  1968 


d«tait  datt  not  avottablt. 

TAW^  4.-ENI10LLMENTS  UNDER  WlBUC  UW  90^6-AOULTS  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


By  occopMionti  arta. 


AirtcwKtira  ....->. 

oStribotkm  

Haatth  — 

Homtmaltini,  oecnpitionaL.,. 

Oflet  ,....,..>-...... 

TidHrfcal  

Trades  and  industry.  ....>.. 
Group  tiridMCf  ......,.....-.>.. - 

lUmtdlal   

NEC...  ......... 


Total. 


1963 

1968 

1972 

1977 » 

1,388 
4517 

595 

32;720 

2,673 
4,442 
888 

773 
11,414 
5,425 
43^719 

1.862 
6,951 
i;S32 

9;^ 
4,470 

9,063 
5,229 
4^322 
1^197 

26.6$ 
5,449 

19.945 
1,922 

52.123 

431973 

53,683 

73,766 

TABLE  5.-0ISA0VANTAGE0  ANO  HANOICAPfEO  ENBOLLHENTS,  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


1963> 


1968t 


1972 


DlMdiii^iPd  pwiMt  iMwd  in:  ofidtr  and  apodal . 

K^P9a}?H^soti^)n'nMbraad£^  • 
proniflMk 


10.946 
4,860 


Mdan^yiN 
a  fiolitiad. 


iH  data  not  oollactod. 


tt77i 


a  055 
5,340 
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TAW  1-AOULT  CNtOUMEHn-^lNEHIROYEII.  EMPLOYEO  AND  MOTA  COMTAtlSONS-. 
STATE  OP  WASHINGTON 


ffeparatory  profram,  totol. 

By  occuMtiooal  t 
Atrioilturf.. 
OWribirtkm. 


0) 


HofMmikfni;  tCMHttonil... 

OwtiL.--,.,.. 

TtdUMCil 

Tradi  and  IbMULIII" 
Group  lulA 
Hmm.. 

NEC  


SvppUmtntat  prefrMn,  total.. 
ByeecuptUoMli 


0) 


AtrioiHurt.. 


HofiMMWRtacoipatlonai.! 
Offic*.. 


TradaandiRduotrW  

Group  fytd«Qc«  

jjwwfdw   rrri""ii:":: 


MOTA  iQititutiMil  profram  MnMmMtt.. 

tyoocupatioMlarMt: 

Afrtoilturp.  

O&trllKitton    ■■■ 

Hoaltii  

HonMiMUnt  MCVpatioiMl  

Offict.. 


1,128 


12 
16 

76 


Trodt  and  InMrW.^   i  991 

Group  guidanot.  11.1111"! ' 


311 


NEC. 


Uit 


19,  OS 


2S7 
1.211 

2,232 
95 
334 
5.146 
3.711 
6.757 


91.9(3 


2,673 
4,422 
ttt 

22.649 
773 
11.414 
5,425 


1.192 


177 
219 
220 
134 
276 
6SS 
Itl 


1972 


59^701 


1,299 
5,994 
il74 

6.920 

3,319 
10.223 

4,653 
22,095 

2,715 

lr403  . 

996  ■ 

66.334 


1.962 
6;951 
1.532 
12.696 
624 
9,689 
4.470 

""isi"' 

1.277  . 
2,027  . 


4,426 


52 
35 
155 
47 
557 
957 
360 
2.263 


I977> 


n3,7% 

i2J88 

A198 

27^049 
1,440 

3^034 
C551 

n9S5 
t.312 


9%2S9 


f,063 

$.229 

4,322 
22,493 

1,197 
Z8^63y 

5,449 

■"T9i2 


5,500 


495 
060 
660 
385 

770 
1,925 
550 
55 


I  L^I^I^^  *ot  collocttd. 
'rrojacttd. 


TABLE  7.-OISTRIBUTI0N  OF  FUNDS,  CITIES  OVER  250^000,  POOREST  RURAL  AREA.  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


GMfrapMc  wm 


PopultMon  1970 
Nuoibtf  farcoat 


Ftdtral  dolUrs. 
fiscal  ytar  1972 

Amount  Ptrcant 


Stitt  plus  local  dollars, 
fiscal  yaaf  1972 

AoMuat  Pareant 


Total  Stata   3  ing  im 

Crty  Of SaatUti  "l  "  I  'SI'llO 

S««AO«»Saattit)   Lm\n7 

N0O*SM5A  -   1  ifiAST) 

Pporastrural  araa*  "I  *lS,m 


100 
15 
51 
34 
.4 


9;  964.173 
1,252,995 
If  369, 095 
^§61,583 
301,463 


lCtt.0 
14.  U 
15.0 
71.0 
3.4 


44,5-7,678 
S,  121 226 
5,6^516 

33,735^936 
1. 183,836 


mo 

12.0 
13.0 
7S.6 
4w6 


» T?*?.l^!5i^**'*.'*  ^^l^  *Wi «  Papulatloi  ovar  250,000. 
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TABLE  I.-INVESTMENTS  fOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT,  STATE  Or  WASHINGTON 


1963-68 

1969-72 

1973-77 
/oroiected) 

Construction: 

Federal. .-. .-.  --.>-..-. .  , . 

State. .>:^>.<.v;.^.,;.:. 

$2SS.  051 
6,492.428 

)255, 101 
27,730,216 

Unknown 
150,000,000 

Total  

6.750, 479 

27,985,317 

50,000,0004- 

Equipment' 

Federal , .... . . ...... . . 

State, ...  .\ .  J^^,:^^^ . 

3.993.940 
3,990,655 

3,325,607 
1?,  457, 216 

3,500.000 
12,000,000 

ToUL. ...... .»:..>,:.>:..>... 

7,984,595 

15,782,823 

15.500,000 

TABLE  9 -EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  t-NUMBERS  OF  PERSONS  SERVED,  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


1977 

1968  1972  Objected) 

Total  person*  served  -. . . .  .> . . .  . ,»»  .:.,.>  . . ...  .  . . ... ..... , .. . . . . . 19, 000  aS,  000 

K-12  system...,.,      .» ,„  . . . ... . _:_ . ...... . .  ,  15, 000  28. 000 

Postsecoodary   .>  > .  4L  000  ?,  000 

I  Figures  do  not  include  projects  funded  dirKtty  from  USOE/'Commissjo'ier.  Further  details  of  programs  ara  jocluded 
as  attachment  No  1. 

TABLE  10.-CCNSUMER  KOMEMAKING  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS.  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Racalytif  USa 
Hom# 

•cenofflks  Horn* 

Fiscal  yeir  1963:            ueetsi  •oonomics 

VccatKHial  home      employment  gainful 

•conomfe*—    (homemakltt^  tmpleymefit^ 

EnroUnwit  statistic                                                    09.01           ~Ol.n  09.02 

SKondary   29.898  49.731  160 

Adult  .:. .   tO.W  21,744  1,107 

Total  .:   S0.72S  72.475 

Fiscal  year  1972 

Part  fv  Consumer  home-  Part  B:  Occupational  homt 
raaliinc-^)9.0)  •cenomlc»^.02 

Otsidvan-  DisadveiH 
Total  taged   Handicapped  taged   Handicapped  Total 

Secondary   52,600  1,559  357  9t  13  2.633 

Adult.,-... ..»>>>...         19,616  1,000  498  147  »  3.937 

Total .. . .:. . .:.» . .         7t216  ^2^559  855  245  32  6^ 

Fiscal  yeer  1977  (projected) 

Part  B: 

Part  K:  Occupational 
Consumer  heme 
hememakint—  •conomics— 
Oi.01  09.02 
(total  enrolled)    (total  enrolled) 

Secondary   28,474  1.516 

Mdult....»». .»»:.....:....   49.543  2^ 

Total  .-.,........^......>:.....>...   78,017  053 
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TAILE  It.-COOKRATIve  VOCATIONAL  EOUCATtON.  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Cnrottinffits  1:163 

1961 

1972 

1977 

(pfOjfCtew) 

S«cao<lif>   . .  .> .» . .    . . .>....  769 

Postsvcondsiy . . . . ... ......  .> ......  257 

2.SS4 

1.286 

4.  jZo 
1.457 

1.800 

Tatai   1.026 

4.170 

»5.773 

*5,603 

i  Of  HifS«,  l^Mffttttd  UAdtr  pi  G.  P«bUc  Law  10-576. 
1 01  tlMM.  1.100  anrolltd  undar  pt  G.  hibUc  law  90-576. 

TABIC  12.-W0RK-STUDY  PROGRAMS.  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

EfKonmants  1963* 

196S 

1972 

1977 
(pfojictad) 

379 
177 

209 
251 

400 
400 

Total  

5S6 

467 

SCO 

Mr.  BiNNK  I  plan  to  quickly  cover  three  things— First,  what  has 
happened  in  vocational  education  because  of  the  '63  Act,  the  1968 
amendments  and  the  1973  amendments. 

Second,  your  specific  question  on  why  we  have  experienced,  Mr. 
Chairman,  balanc^  growth  in  the  Staters  common  school  system  and 
community  colleges  and  balanced  distribution  of  Federal  dollars,  as 
you  put  that  question  to  me  specifically. 

Third,  to  state  some  concerns  I  have  about  the  future* 

Finally,  I  apologize  for  not  being  at  lunch  with  you,  but  I  was  being 
updated  as  to  what  questions  were  asked  this  morning  to  try  to  have 
some  of  those  answers  for  you,  so  I  will  try  to  answer  some  of  your 
questions  from  this  morning. 

First  of  aU,  very  briefly,  I  have  attached  to  my  remarks  the  data 
that  I  sent  to  the  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins  last  year  regarding  what 
has  happened  in  Washington  State  in  vocatioiittl  education  as  a  result 
of  the  vocational  education  acts* 

L  would  like  to  say,  if  you  look  at  the  attachments  on  there,  you  will 
find  that  vocationtd  education  in  Washington  State  has  grown  and  it 
has  errown  considerably  over  the  period  of  time, 

A  number  of  things  have  occurred  in  Washington  that  we  think  have 
made  both  the  common  schools  and  the  community  colleges  stand  out 
in  the  JNation.  I  won't  try  to  elaborate  on  those  since  they  are  in  there, 
except  to  say,  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  vocational  education  in 
Wnsnington  has  grown  at  all  levels. 

I  think  that  a  critical  part  of  your  question  might  relate  to  this 
grow*th  and  the  quality  of  the  growth  in  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  systems. 

I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  page  2  of  my  prepared  testimony,  about 
why  we  think  that  Federal  dollars  have  been  distributed  equally  among 
all  levels  of  the  system.  Excuse  me,  it  is  page  3  at  the  top.  Project 
Baseline  reports  that  our  State  is  serving  66.3  i)erson8  per  thousand  in 
vocational  programs.  The  range  across  the  United  States  was  from  a 
high  of  89.7  per  thousand  in  Utah  to  a  low  of  14.6  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  In  rank  order,  our  State  ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in  people 
served  per  capita.  Within  that  figure,  secondary  school  vocational 
clientele  was  served  on  the  basis  of  33.9  per  thousaiid  population  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  we  ranked  seventh.  The  post-secondary 
institutions  which  include  the  vocational-technical  institutes  and  com- 
munity colleges,  were  serving  19.7  per  thousand  and  we  ranked  first 
in  the  Nation  in  serving  post-jecondary  clientele  in  vocational 
education. 

I  think  in  response  to  your  c[uestion  of  how  did  that  happen,  one  of 
the  things  that  we  need  to  see  is  how  we  compare  to  some  other  State. 
For  instance,  the  State  of  Delaware  ranked  seventh  overall  in  voca- 
tional enrollments,  56.9  compared  to  our  66.3  In  the  secondary  systems^ 
Delaware  ranks  second,  55.5  compared  to  our  seventh  ranked  33.9.  But 
in  postsecondary,  Delaware  ranks  4'>*h.  They  are  not  serving  the  post- 
secondary  area  in  that  State  based  on  the  ±(aseline  statistics. 

Similiar  statistics  for  other  States  indicate  that  when  they  have  a 
very  high  secondary  enrollment  they  may  have  very  little  offered 
post  secondary. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  we  have  had  equal  growth  and  equal 
balance  based  on  a  number  of  things.  First  of  all,  a  sincere  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  multiple  agencies  at  the  state  level  to  deliver  voca- 
tional education.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  committed 
both  philosophv  and  dollars  and  the  State  board  of  commurjity  colleges 
committed  pnilosophy  and  dollars  and  our  State  legish  tnre  has  com- 
mitted itself  in  making  vocational  education  grow. 

In  our  State,  however,  I  think  in  1967  when  they  creatt^d  a  coordi- 
nating conhcil  independent  of  other  acencies  to  receive  the  Federal 
funds,  it  set  up  the  condition  whereby  the  funds  could  be  disbursed  on 
a  more  equal  basis  to  the  system.  What  we  find  is  that,  reviewing  the 
data,  when  other  States  attach  their  State  board  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  one  segment  of  the  educational  community  or  the  other^  the 
funds  tend  to  flow  most  to  the  education  agency  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Being  unattached,  we  lutve  no  axes  to  grind;  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  role  and  commitment  of  vocational  education  for  all  people 
of  all  levels,  and  we  have  become  partners  with  the  superintendent  and 
the  community  colleges  in  delivenng  that  role. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  skip  off  of  that.  You  will  seti  the  balance  of 
other  remarks  in  this  prepared  testimony. 

I  think  that  we  feel,  or  I  feel  personally,  that  the  1963  act^  the  1968 
amendments  and  the  1973  amendments  have  had  real  significance  in 
shaping  vocational  education.  They  caused  us  to  change  from  specific 
job  orientation  to  people  orientation.  I  think  that  as  a  result  or  those 
changes  we  have  served  people  needs  on  a  higher  level  than  prior  to 
1963. 

We  are  concerned  with  some  things.  Wo  are  concerned  that  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  the  staff  assignments  responsible  for  voca- 
tional education  are  less  in  number  than  they  were  in  1968.  We  laiow 
that  they  are  distributing  the  support  for  vocational  ediuatiou  iv^m 
the  U.S.  Office  to  the  regional  offices  and  we  have  had  real  cooperation 
from  region  10,  but  we  are  concerned  for  the  reduced  staff  pai  ticipa- 
tion  at  the  U.S.  Office  level. 

We  also  would  like  to  report  that,  since  the  1972  amendnjonts.  Wasli- 
ington  State  has  just  last  week  incorporated  "Vocational  Industrial 
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Arts"  into  the  State  plan  which  will  allow  us  to  make  a  stronger  com- 
mitment to  the  congressional  intent  of  that  change  in  the  act  and  a 
stronger  commitment  to  career  edncation  in  Wasliington  State. 

As  one  result  of  the  1972  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not 
present  this  morning  because  I  was  attending  my  first  meeting  of  the 
1202  commission,  which  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  the  Council  on 
Higher  Edueatijoni- Our  Governor  has  appointed  myself,  Dr.  Brouil- 
lot,  many  other  appointments,  to  make  that  a  balanced  commission  to 
do  the  postsecondary  planning  coordination.  We  see  that  the  efforts  of 
cooperative  pJlanuing  mtf^Il  of  education  .should  cause  better  articula- 
tion. So  we  are  really  reacting  to  the  1972  amendments. 

We  are  concernctl  a  little  bit  about  changing  directions  in  the  U.S. 
Office  and  changing  funding  .p^ttern^  under  the  appropriations.  For 
instance,  part  I  research  un<fcr  Public  Law  90-576  was  nuiuced  from  a 
$4  million  level  to  a  $1  million  level  in  the  House  appropriation  bill. 
A  i)otential  result  of  that  could  be  the  loss  of  the  national  curriculum 
network  thpit  wfts  establislied  just  two  ;fears  ago,  into  whic^  we  en- 
tered as  one  of  seven  networks  in  the  United  States  and  which  we  felt 
had  maximum  potential.  Our  curricul\un  lafc  is  seiring^ix  States  and 
eliminating  unnecessary  duplication  in  curriculum  developments.  To 
have  the  funding  base  reduced  by  two  thirds,  we  felt,  endangered  the 
continuation  of  the  curriculum  network  and,  of  course,  we  corre- 
sponded with,  you  regarding  our  concerns  on  that. 

We  are  concerned  tliat  we  remain  able  tp  continue  that  network  for  a 
while  longer  because  we  think  it  mi^ht  be  something  that  would  have  a 
big  payoff  for  vocational  education  m  the  future. 

Basically  f  guess  tliat  I  can  summaxi;se  my  prepared  remarks  by  say- 
ing Washmgten  Stete  has  had  major  growth  because  of  Uie  Federal 
VoQaJbional  Education  Acts.  We,  Jiave  always  8upp<»rted  cat^orical 
funding  of  the  St^te  office  responsible  for  vocafaonal  education  be- 
cause we  think  the  Congrps^,  in  i^s  wisdom,  often  points  out  priorities 
to  us  that  would  have  gone  unseen  at  the  State  level.  We  Uimk  there 
have  been  changes  in  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  otiier  areas  that 
would  not  have  occurred  had  ther®  not  been  categories  in  the  Federal 
act,  and  we  support  that. 

To  move  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  respond  to  some  of  the  questions 
that  I  understand  were  asked,  thi^  morning  and  to  tespond  to  any  ques- 
tions you  might  have  now,  I  borrowed  ^rom  Congressmwi  Meed«  the 
chart  here  that  pointed  out  all  of  the  faucets,  with  the  funds  flowing  to 
the  State  of  Washington  and  to  the  coordinating  council. 

T  understand  there  was  a  concern  about  $5.6  million  in  State  money 
that  flowed  into  the  coordinating  cpunrU  and  that  disappeared  and  did 
not  get  used  in  the  year  1971-72. 1  think  that  is  the  ririit  year.  I  think 
that  when  this  chart  went  to  the  printer,  a  fly  flew  by,  because  it  should 
1)0  $0.56  million  or  $560,000  in  State  money  for  the  coordinating  coun- 
cil. I  checked  this  out  with  our  own  budget  office  and  I  checked  it  out 
with  the  advisory  council.  The  correct  figure  is  $560,000.  At  no  time 
have  we  received  state  funds  in  the  coordinating  council  of  more  than 
$1  million.  The  largest  amount  received  by  the  coordinating  council 
has  been  around  $760,000  in  any  1  year.  In  the  biennium,  we  ap- 
proach $1.5  million;  that  is  in  the  bienniwn.  So  the  figure  that  you 
felt  got  lost  certainly  would  get  lost  if  you  were  looking  for  $5.6  mil- 
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lion.  We  never  had  it*  I  would  like  to  point  that  out  and  retum  the 
chart  to  Ccmgressman  Meeds. 

I  also  would  like  to  respond  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  this  morn- 
ing regarding  budgets  and  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  W(ishington 
State,  particularly  regarding  some  responses  we  made  to  a  comniittec 
dealing  with  handicapped  persons,  that,  as  I  recall,  occurred  within 
the  last  month.  We  received  a  letter  from  that  group,  wanting  us  to 
provide  theni  with  some  information  and  asked  for  a  response  time  of, 
I  don't  clearly  remember,  somewhere  around  a  week  or  10  days.  We 
did  gather  together  figures  to  show  how  much  vocational  money  was 
earmarked  for  handicapped  and  how  it  was  distributed. 

I  don't  know  that  we  were  able  to  answer  all  of  their  questions  at 
that  time,  but  we  tried  to  get  the  response  back  to  them  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  some  of  those  figures  have  been  quoted  this 
morning. 

I  will  say  that  if  after  receiving  our  response,  however,  there  was 
anv  misimderstanding  regarding  our  reply,  we  have  had  no  further 
dialog  with  them.  So  we  nave  not  been  able  to  respond  to  any  of  the 
questions  thev  mav  still  have. 

It  is  true  in  1972-73  allocations,  $702,C)00  of  Federal  money  was  ear- 
marked for  handicapped.  It  was  earmarked  to  meet  the  required  per- 
centage of  10  percent  imder  Federal  law.  That  money  was  distributed 
to  the  other  agencies  primarily,  because  what  we  do  with  Federal 
monev  is  trv  to  flow  as  much  to' local  educational  agencies  as  possible. 
So  out  of  that  amount,  we  allocated  to  the  superintendent's  office 
$^55,746,  and  to  the  State  board  of  commimity  colleges  $284,532.  We 
retained  in  the  coordinating  council  $62,170.  With  that  money  we  re- 
tained, roughly  $25,000  was  used  

Mr.  Hawkins.  How  much  was  th^  amount  retained  ^ 

Mr.  BiN'xiE.  In  the  coordinating  council.  $62,170. 

Mr.  H.\wKixs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BixxiE.  Of  that,  some  was  made  available  for  grants  and  to 
nonpublic  schools,  and  $25,000  of  it,  roughly,  was  used  for  administra- 
tive costs.  We  employed  a  disadvantaged-handicappcd  specialist  that 
year  and  lier  salary  and  expenses  were  taken  partly  from  disad- 
Vantasred  and  partly  from  handicapped.  So  there  was  about  $25,000 
used  for  administrative  costs. 

There  mav  be  additional  detail  we  provided  to  the  group  that  re- 
quested the  information,  a  detailed  breakdown  on  what  schools  ac- 
tually received  handicapped  money.  In  the  superintendent's  office 
thev  distributed  it  on  «  proposal  basis  and  with  the  community  col- 
leges they  distributed  it  on  a  formula  basis  related  to  the  number  of 
handicapped  in  the  district. 

The  largest  amount  that  I  am  aware  went  to  a  community  college 
is  about  $15,000.  Funds  were  distributed  over  a  number  of  schools 
and  also  the  voc-tech  institutes  participated  and  they  were  allocated 
oiit  of  the  Sri  dollars  instead  of  the  handicapped  dollars.  In  eacli 
case  it  is  our  intention  to  have  those  handicapped  dollars  meet  the 
needs  of  handicapped  people. 

With  that,  1  guess  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  specific 
questions, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much.  Art. 
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3^Iy  fii^st  question  is  a  bit  of  a  general  (question :  What  impact  is  the 
1968  Educational  Act  amendments  having  on  State  vocational  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  Wa^ington  ?  Is  is  considerable ;  is  it  minimal  ? 

Mr.  BiXNiE,  Any  specific  part  of  the  amendment  you  are  referring 
to,  Congressman  ? 

Mr.  MEtiDS.  The  entire  act? 

Mr.  BiXNiE,  The  entire  act, 

I  think  that  the  significant  change  that  I  have  seen  is  considerable. 
It  is  considerable  in  that  tre  are  people-oriented  in  direction,  trying 
to  meet  the  needs  of  people  and  trying  to  assess  people's  needs  in  order 
to  do  that. 

I  believe  that  the  act  has  given  us  leadership  and  direction  and  that 
has  resulted  in  dmnges  in  programs. 

Mr.  Mkeos.  We  have  heard  testimony  this  morning  that  the  role  of 
tho  Federal  dollar  and  the  Federal  act  is  through  5'our  own  organiza- 
tion, the  coordinating  council,  which  prepares  and  has  adopted  the 
1-year  and  the  longer  range  plans  for  State  vocational  education.  We 
have  heard  that  you  did  not  have  much,  if  any  role  in  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  programs  which  were  not  financed  by  Federal  dollars, 
which,  incidentally,  is  about  6  to  1,  anywhere  from  6  to  1  to  9  to  1,  de- 
pending on  ^^hethcr  you  are  talking  about  postsecondary  or 
element  ary-scconda  ly , 

We  have  heard  that  the  State  plans  are  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
pliance document  and,  if  you  put  that  combination  together,  it  sug- 
gests a  vcrv'  minimal  role  for  the  Edn.cation  Act  Amendments  of  1968, 
That,  frankly,  is  my  concern.  Does  it  have  a  bigger  role  than  that  and, 
if  ?o,  what  is  their  role  ? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  I  see  the  role  as  being  greater.  The  agency  is  i-esponsiDie 
for  receixlng  the  Federal  dollars  and  ff>r  disbursing  those  dollars  in 
the  program  changes.  Its  prime  responsibility  is  for  preparation,  ad- 
ministering, and  •supervising  the  State  plan  for  vocational  education. 

We  don't  directly  go  to  our  State  legislature  requesting  State  dol- 
lirs  for  program  operation.  We  are  dealing  with  about  $8  million  in 
Federal.  The  total  bud<Tet  approaches  $50  million  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  vocational  education. 

The  State  plan  has  two  sections.  It  has  an  administrative  section, 
Avhich  includes  policio-  rules,  and  regulations,  and  through  those 
policie?,  rules,  and  reguiations,  all  programs  in  the  State  are  affected. 
In  other  words,  every  school  or  every  district  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
agencies,  when  they  commit  to  receive  Federal  dollars,  are  also  com- 
mitted to  making  V.  f  the  programs  meet  the  standards  for  voca- 
tional education  in  the  Ttate. 

So  in  an  indirect  method,  then,  tho  State  plan  contents  in  section  1 
hrivf  an  impact  on  every  vocational  education  program  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  not  limited  to  Federal  only. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  is  the  1-  una  5-year  projections.  We  have 
been  working  to  improve  that  plan,  to  make  it  a  more  realistic  phn,  a 
better  plan  for  Washington  State.  I  think  we  have  made  marked  im- 
provements in  that.  It  does  include  both  State  and  Federal  dollars  for 
planning  and  projections,  as  well  as  local  dollars,  arc  included  in  the 
superhitendent's  portion.  Community  college  people  include  those  dol- 
lars that  are  State  dollars  for  vocational  education  and  they  produce 
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projected  new  programs  in  enrollments.  So  I  would  say  that  the  plan, 
hXt  is  a  State  plan.  We  think  it  improved  last  year  with  greater 
i^liration  from  tL  advisory  council  and  with  the  other  agencies 

We  have  recently,  I  think,  moved  into  a  new  arrangement  whereby 
the  participation  of  other  agencies  in  giving  us  a  plan  will  be  greater 
than  before.  The  partnership  and  goal-setting  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before.  So,  while  the  management  concept  of  the  council  or  State 
board  whichever  you  would  like  to  call  it  m  Washington,  may  seem 
Smal  in  some  peoples  eyes,  I  think  the  payoff, is  maximum.  It  is 
maximum  in  bringing  together  an  articulate  plan  with  the  involvement 

of  the  °![g.'^*^"|,^fi'^''i'J^-r^  fijjyres  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
indicate  tiiat  approximatelv  29  percent  of  all  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  going  into  the  coordinating  council  are  retamed  by  the  co- 
ordinating council  for  administrative  purposes  and  are  never  passed 
down  to  the  actual  consumers,  the  students.     ,   .         .  .j, 

First  isn't  that  a  rather  high  amount  for  administration  ?  becoiidlj , 
if  that  is  not  all  being  used'for  administration,  what  programs  are 
being  administered  by  the  coordinating  council  which  might  account 

^°M^  BiNNiE.  To  respond  to  that,  I  have  not  seen  the  same  figures 
you  have,  but  let  me  give  you  rough  percentages  of  what  usually 

""iri9T-'>-1973,  under  Public  Law  90-576,  $9,091,199  were  received 
under  that  act  by  the  coordinating  council;  $2,236,062  were  retained 
'  bv  the  coordinating  council  of  the  $9  miUion,  which  would  approximate 
nVobablv  25  percent.  I  am  just  guessing  on  that.  $3.5  plus  was  given  to 
^PI  and  $3.3  plus  was  given  to  community  colleges  for  grants  di- 
rected to  local  schools.  Of  the  $2.2  retained,  approximately  $1.2  was 
made  available  to  local  education  agencies  and  actual  program  opera- 
tions  through^grants.^^  these  kind  of  grants,  $145,000  in  grants  was 
made  available  in  research.  $138;00O  made  available  in  exemplary; 
actual  grants  for  curriculum  development  amounted  to  close  to 
iCm  000  Much  of  1.2  million  was  not  used  for  overhead  or  adminis- 
trative cost  but  was  used  for  curriculum  improvement  or  program  im- 
provement for  local  education  agencies,  some  agency  or  another,  lhat 
would  put  us  in  the  neighborhood,  I  think,  of  about  12  percent,  some- 
where in  there,  of  actup.l  fixed  costs  retained;  of  Federal  dollars  used 
for  administration.  .  ^  a  „i 

In  our  agencT,  the  cost  of  our  agency  is  mostly  met  with  Fed-xal 
dollars  We  receive  about  $1  in  State  dollars  for  every  $7  in  Federal. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Are  there  any  State  dollars  going  into  the  coordinating 

°Mr  Bixxir..  Yes.  In  the  second  half  of  the  biennium  just  finished, 
we  liave  §766.000  a  year  in  State  money. 
Mr.  Meeds.  Howmuch  ? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  $766,542  this  last  year.  ^  ^  ... 

Mr.  QciE.  That  makes  it  a  total  of  $1,000,0(0  retained  for  adminis- 
trative costs.  .  ,  „      .      J   .  •  . 

Mr  BixxiE.  That  would  put  it  over  a  million  dollars  for  administra- 
tive and  fixed  costs,  plus  the  700,  you  are  right.  We  retain  that. 
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^\m^v  fL  elsewhere,  for  instance,  we  have  total  respon- 

n3J!r  P"''"^'"?       service  training  and  the  program  a p- 

I  don  t  have  thelatistics-afcout  $300,oS) 

«Tf  ^i^"*  -^^'^'^S  ''J^^-  "P^^te  th«>«gh  fire  districts  and  we 
tram  both  paid  and  volunteer  firemen.  Since  the  amendments  la4 
yea  r  we  also  tram  volunteer  firemen.  ciiuiueais  la.r 

Mr.  Quo.  For  a  city  fir«  rather  than  forest  land  ? 
derJiRl  rl^J^J^^'^    primarilv  firefighting  for  industrial  and  resi- 
gn i?  R^Pe^  as  opposed  to  forest  firefighting.  Forestrv  iSsonnel 

*•  ajfference  m  allocat  on  of  all  funds  for  vocationnl 

allocatwJ  any  differently  now  than  it  was  in  lOf.T  ?  ^  •= 

thedSu&'T.Jc^^^^^^^^^ 

severftl  StntP  />nm%«i,«;*,,        •'^     5  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  there  were 

XcSion  wa^  Sr  "5^  T""""  schools  and  vocational 

bstrSn  'nJoKni  ^  J'  ""^Pftlie  supprintendent  of  public 
iZ  S«  :  J^  T^*"*®  board  for  vocational  education  was  admiA^ster- 
ZvJd  l^<rtL  "a^'^"^  adniinistrator.  At  that  time  TTap- 
K  eoninSeSL^o^l,'"^  ""^^  ^""f'^  °"  P"°"ty  administratife 

aJuZ^I  ^l^**       e^<^.^ss  is  one  that  tends  to  cause  the  Federal ' 

o  J^^^^^^^^     W  ^P.''^^^*^"^^"^  and  expansion  i^^ppS 

to  operation.  At  least  our  goal  is  to  use  those  dollars  for  forTrard- 

sTSd  nn^^^^^^^  'PT''-'"^'  '''''''       hav^n't'^JmS  ly 

succeeded  on  that,  but  we  are  hopmp  to  move  in  that  direction. 

;«;fi.  fiEEJ>^..  borne  of  the  charts  from  the  superintendent  of  public 
mstniction  this  morning  indicated  that  the  substantial  gain  that  had 
been  made  m  vocational  students  enrolled  in  secondari^  vocational  ed- 
ucation  programs  had  taken  place  in  the  traditional  areas  of  home 
economics  and  agricultural  vocational  education.  Yet  this  was  some- 
what contrary  to  the  aims  of  the  1968  net,  aims  being  to  redirect  some 
of  the  fiindinc  away  from  the  areas  of  less  potential  .for  job  placement 
and  into  the  skills  which  were  more  in  demand. 

Xo.  1  is  that  your  understanding  of  what  has  happened;  and,  two. 
It  so,  why  IS  this  State  different?  Do  we  need  an  increase  in  vocational 
agricultural  funding  and  students  in  the  face  of  a  declining  market  or 
dec! mine:  )ob  market  in  those  fields  ? 

Mr.  BiKKTE.  Yes.  I  will  try  to  respond  to  that.  I  did  not  see  the 
charts,  but  I  suspect  it  i.s  accurate  that  we  have  an  increased  enroll- 
ment in  agriculture  and  an  increase  in  family  life  and  consumer 
education. 

In  agriculture,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Vocational  Act  Amend- 
ments did,  m  fact,  change  the  whole  direction  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture education;  that  where  we  used  to  be  primarily  training  agricul- 
tural education  for  onfarm  occupations,  the  agricultural  education 
today  is  multifaceted*  It  is  training  people  for  business-related  occu- 
pations to  agriculture,  training  people  in  forestry,  which  wasn't  con- 
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sidered  agriculture  back  prior  to  1968,  at  leart  by  educatore.  TOiere 
was  a  mfior  effort  toward  natural  resources,  fishenes,  and  forestrj, 
botli  for  disadvantaged  persons  as  well  as  m  "g^'af  •  _ 

Tlie  crowtli  of  agriculture,  as  I  look  at  it  is  a  little  bit  different  thing. 
AcricuTture  itself  is  a  motivator,  a  turner  on  for  many  young  people. 
Thev  relate  to  agriculture  because  they  live  in  a  small  community  and 
thev  want  to  go  to  work  in  that  community.  The7  realize  they  might 
not'  anv  longer  be  picking  grapes  by  hand  or  dome  some  of  those 
manSJf  thing  that^so  much  equipment  does  today,  Sut  they  ^  the 
need  for  the  combine  repairman,  the  person  who  unde^nds  h>- 
dniulics,  the  person  who  works  in  the  aistribution  busm^  of  agri- 
<-uture.  Those  are  the  areas  that  agnculture  has  turned  to  and  thej 
iuive  turned  to  the  city  occupations  also  in  both  the  nursery  business 
and  occupations  related  to  turf  management  and  landscape  manage- 
ment and  that  type  of  thing.  ...      ^  u..^ 
So  the  agriculture  you  have  seen  growth  m  is  not  the  agriculture 
of  prior  to  1968. 1  think  it  has  addressed  itself  to  occupational  change. 

In  the  consumer  and  homemaking  areas,  I  woultot  try  to  give  a 
reason  for  gro^vth  other  than  that  what  we  realize  today  is  that  everj  - 
iMxlv  is  a  consumer-homemaker.  Therefore,  a  great  effort  has  been 
pushed  forth  since  1968  to  improve  the  training  of  young  men  m  con- 
sumer-homemaking  skills  and  occupations.  Every  one  of  us  is  eomg 
to  have  to  learn  to  deal  with  a  marriage,  its  8uc<»^  and  problems, 
consumer  puichasing  and  consumer  buying  and  child  tearing.  In  our 
expiinsion  in  those  areas,  1  think  we  have  advanced  to  young  people 
ill  iHjth  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  level  the  need  to  be  a  good 
homemaker.  So  I  think  that  has  been  a  worthwhile  increase  m  enroll- 
ment, and  I  would  anticipate  that  enrollment  will  grow  as  we  put 
nioi-e  effort  into  that  area.  . 

I  would  like  to  add  one  other  thing.  In  our  State,  we  have  been 
working  ver\-  hard  on  developing  a  forecast  model  that  would  pre- 
dict future  job  needs  and  would  predict  our  present  output  from  the 
existing  education  system.  "We  have  that  model  now  m  the  initial  im- 
plementation stage  within  the  community  college  systems.  In  other 
words,  the  future  growth  which  they  project  to  the  State  office  of 
Pi-ogram  Planning  and  Fiscal  Management,  that  eventually  gets  to 
our  legislature,  is  based  on  projections  of  the  ]ob  market  that  we 
ai-e  using.  They  would  not  he  allowed  to  start  new  programs  m  areas 
that  are  projecting  decreased  job  needs.  ^,  . 

This  pvstcm  is  one  I  think  we  are  probably  loadina»the  countr>  on 
in  this  forecast  business.  We  have  included  in  that  model,  incidentally, 
oiiti)uts  from  the  voc-toch  institutions— which  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  in  the  State  of  Washington— outputs  from  the  private  vocational 
.'icliools,  and  outputs  from  tlie  community  colleges.  We  do  not  project 
jol)  need  on  enrollments,  l)ccause  wo  feel  that  is  a  false  figure,  but  on 
l^ople  who  take  jobs  out  of  these  programs ;  placements. 
>lr.  Meeds.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  ,,,,,,      ^.    •  /^ 

Mr.  QciE.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  Mr.  Meeds'  questioning.  On 
p.  10  of  the  appendix  to  vour  statement,  you  project  that  m  197i 
a'Miculture  is  going  to  jump  from  15.680  to  31,434,  which  is  the  most 
enormous  jump  of  all  of  the  projection  of  any  increase,  ^ow,  that 
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really  go^^  further  than  what  you  suggested  you  are  going  to  be 
traming,  lou  see  the  increase  in  1968  jumped  from  13,747  to  15,680- 

\r^'  7^^"^  Yes,  m  5  yeara  it  almost  doubled- 
K.v.  J?^''*^iu  ^}^^^  ^         it  seems  to  me  that  the  increase  would 
have  occurred  between  1968  and  1972  and  agricultui^  might  be  level- 

can  understand  the  others  pretty  well,  because  the  consumer  home- 
making  and  homemaking  areas  stay  iiie  same- 1  dont  underetand  whv 
you  proiect  a  drop  m  occupatonal  homemaking. 

31r-  BiNKiE,  The  agriculture  projections  I  think  I  would  have  to  re- 
new again  before  I  could  give  you  a  meaningful  answer-  I  would  bo 
tellmg  you  stories  if  I  triedto  give  you  an  iuiinediate  answer- 1  would 
answei-  that  in  writinij  if  vou  so  desire- 
Mr-  QviB.  OK- 

Mr-  BixKiE-  In  the  "homemaking,  occunatiouah"  I  would  say  that 
wo  found  through  our  new  forecast  model  that  wrsom  we  were  pro- 
yious  y  predictmg  as  completors  from  onrollnients  in  these  occuna- 
tional  areas  may  have  job  codes  that  really  fall  into  other  areas.  While 
file  production  of  people  as  workers  is  still  maintaining  the  same  over- 
all level,  they  are  being  pointed  into  some  other  occupational  areas- 
like  food  service  workers  which  is  in  the  T.  &  L  job  program-  So  some 
of  those  jobs  have  apparently  decreased  there  in  a  gainful  homcmakiii^ 
oategon-,  the  area  we  are  talking  about  *^ 

"Useful  homemaking"  was  the  area  I  predicted  about  a  minute  a<ro 
and  v(m  can  see  we  have  shown  an  even  trend  upward  in  "consumer 
nnd  homemaking,  useful/'  But  we  do  show  a  decrease  in  "occupationar* 
l)ecause  some  of  the  output  is  really  credited  bv  job  code  to  other  or- 
ciipational  areas  then  homemaking.  That  was  the  change  we  brought 
about  through  our  forecast  model  when  we  tried  to  proiect  those 
occupations*  ^  ^ 

In  agriculture-  as  I  said,  other  than  from  the  expansion  into  areas 
that  were  not  previously  considered  afirriculture,  such  as  forestry-  and 
«»tt  r«5ources  and  that  type  of  thing;  there  still  may  not  be  a  tnie 
donblinxr,  I  n»ally  don^t  liave  the  facts  on  tliat. 

Mr.  QciE-  Does  toble  1,  that  includes  what  we  find  on  table  2,  table 
3,  and  so  forth,  or  does  it  go  to  table  4?  Do  vou  add  those  to<'etlier 
to  get  table  1  ?  -  © 

Mr.  BixKiE.  Table  1  is  a  total  uiiduplicated  enrollment  figure  in 
those  occupational  areas.  It  would  be  inclusive  of  some  of  the  other 
charts  that  are  here.  That  shows  the  total  enrollments  and  it  includes 
occupational  afeas,  handicapped,  disadvantaged-  i)ostsecondarv,  and 
secondarj-. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Doc^  it  include  the  manT>ower  ? 

Mn  BixNiE*  No;  it  would  not  include  the  manpower  figures  because 
we  reported  those  differently  to  MDTA.  They  are  not  taken  into  the 
normal  count. 

Mr.  QuiE*  In  your  vocational-technical  institutes  that  are  postscc- 
ondary,  you  didn't  have  anything  in  1968-  You  have  106  of  them  in 
1972.  Are  you  really  planning  on  taking  off  there  ?  You  go  to  6,143. 
Wiat  have  you  planned  now  ? 

Mr.  BixKiR.  At  the  bottom  of  p.  11  ? 

Mr.  Qure*  Right- 
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Mr.  BiNXiE.  There  nre,  by  statute  in  our  State,  five  vocational- tech- 
nical institutes  presently  operating.  Wc  did  not  have  a  detailed  break- 
down available  for  1968  and  could  not  reconstruct  it  separately.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  mixture  of  secondary  reports  and  voc-tech  mstitntcs 
under  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  ITiev  enroll  both  high 
Si-hool  and  i>osthigh  school  students;  that  is  one  of  the  unique  fc:itnn»s 
of  the  technical  institute.  So  the  figures  were  all  commg  m  under 
secondary  reporting.  ,  .  .  „ 

I^st  year,  f^-.  the  first  time,  in  1972-73,  we  collected  their  enroll- 
ments differently.  The  projecte<l  growth  is  on  a  line  growth  that  we 
anticipate  all  vocational  education  to  jgrow.  Wc  don't  know  whether 
these  existing  institutions  will  double  ui  size  or  whether  there  will  Ih» 
new  institutions  built.  There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  in  our  State  uhov 
expanding  those  institutions.  .  . 

Mr.  QciE.  Also  on  tiie  voc-tech  schools,  you  proi^sc  office  tnuning 
jumping  from  4^00  up  to  18,000.  That  also  may  be  the  problem  you 
mentioned  of  accounting  differently  in  the  future  between  high  school 
and  voc-technical.  I  notice  in  affriculture  and  office  there  is  a  projected 
drop  in  both  of  them  at  the  high  school  level.  Is  that  correct  i 

Mr.  BixxiE-  Part  of  that  is  separating  it  out  from  one  reiK)rtmg 
system  to  a  dual  reporting  system.  , 

Mr.  QviE.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  on  the  trade  and  industry,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  i)Ostsecondarj'  level  seems  to  be  coing  down  and  at  the 
high  school  level  there  is  a  dramatic  increase.  You  see  the  switch  m 
accouutiiig,  if  it's  all  in  accounting.  Agriculture  and  office  go  one  \vay 
and  trade  fjnd  industry  go  the  other  way.  WTiat  about  gomg  from  5,000 
to  -25,000  T.  &  i.  in  high  school,  and  dropping  from  15,000  to  IJ^OOO  )ii 
iKistsecondarv  vocational-technical  ? 

Mr.  BiNxiK.  Thew  is  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  super  n- 
tendent  to  expand  high  school  vocational  programs  through  the  (lo- 
velopnient  of  skill  centers.  Those  pi-ograms  are  designed  to  serve  nniiti- 
districts,  especiallv  in  small  district  areas.  So  I  woud  anticipate  that 
the  projections  there  reflect  tlie  dei^^lopment  of  those  programs  in 
an»as  that  didn't  previouslv  have  them  because  they  were  high  cost. 
Now.  in  the  other  area,  f  am  not  prepared  to  rc  3|)ond  to  tlwt. 
Mr.  QuiE,  If  you  could,  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  domg  on 
the  T.  &  I.  program.  I  would  expect  there  would  be  a  rapid  increase 

^"l  vroiild  like  to  ask  you  about  the  tables  on  cooperative  vocational 
education.  It  is  my  exi)ectation  that  we  would  see  continued  growth  as 
von  did  have  occur  during  19C8  to  1972.  There  seems  to  l)e  an  exi)e<ted 
mluetion  in  growth  at  the  secondary  level.  How  do  you  account  for 

Mr  BivxiE.  I  think  we  arc  running  into  two  kinds  of  problems 
there.  Cooperative  vocational  education  had  a  rapid  and  increased 
growth  and  is  still  growing  in  our  State  at  this  time  because  of  money 
earmarked  for  co-op  that  provided  opportunities  for  the  cooi-dniatoi-s 
to  go  out  and  work  the  students  into  jobf?  that  related  to  their  train- 
ing. That  is  the  concept  of  co-op:  the  job  has  to  l)c  related  to  tiaiu- 
in<'  and  protluoe  (•oini)etencv  and  experiences  related  to  the  training. 

With  money  being  pusliell  in  that  direction,  v.e  saw  the  expansion 
of  this.  What  we  are  discovering  now  is  that  wc  are  running  into 
multiple  coordinatoi's  trying  tO  work  the  same  job  market. 
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You  find  in  the  largo  metropolitan  areas  with  several  school  dis- 
tricts and  several  high  schools,  plus  postsecondary  institutions,  that 
they  are  comneting  somewhat  for  the  same  job  market.  Emplovers 
can  only  handle  so  many  people  of  this  caliber  in  the  related  training. 

1  think  this  IS  a  concept  that  will  now  slow  down,  cooi)ei  >tive  edu- 
ca.^ion  development,  as  far  as  numbers.  You  can  see  the  difticultv  with 
:>mall  ^'hool  districts  that  may  be  onlv  a  bedroom  communitv  10  miles 
away  from  a  larger  city.  It  is  very  dfficuit  for  them  to  get  into  where 
tJie  co-op  jobs  are  and  compete  with  the  city  school  coordinators  who 
are  there  all  the  time. 

While  expansion  may  occur.  I  think  you  slowly  beirin  to  reach  a 
saturation  point  in  the  jobs  available.  We  will  still  see,  1  believe,  some 
growth,  especially  as  it  moves  into  cne  smaller  districts  throughout 
the  State. 

Mr  QriE.  You  anticipate  here  a  reduction  rather  than  a  growth, 
according  to  your  statement  i  ' 

V        P^^V^^  ^^^^y  ^^^^        would  probably  re- 
main stable  wUh  slight  growth.  ^ 

Mr.  QuiE.  Lot  me  abo  ask  you  about  your  testimony  on  p.  5.  You 
say, 

In  the  interests  of  seeking  improvements  in  our  vocational  programs  our 

f^tt^JI''^^^^"^  P^^^P^  ^^^''^'y  agencies  oould  get  soL  tasks  done 
better  than  we  could  by  continuing^o  do  those  tasks  ourselves 

What  are  you  saying  al)out  J^deliverj-  agencies''  here? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  That  statement  relates  to  a  very  recent  trial  arranxre- 
ment  that  we  have  entered  int^  with  the  delivery  agencies.  In  our 
^tate,  we  have  multiple  State  educational  agencies.  The  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  is  responsible  for  all  program.s  in  the  com- 
mon school  system,  K  thi-ough  12,  plus  the  five  voc-tech  institutes. 
Ihe  communitv  college  board  is  a  second  State  board.  The  coordinat- 
ing  council,  wluch  I  rcpie:fent,  is  the  sole  agency  for  receiving  Fed- 
eral vocational  dollars.  t=> 

i^S®  ^^^'^  agencies  and,  of  course,  if  vou  include  the 

commission,  which  in  our  State  is  the  council  on  higher  education, 
there  is  a  fourth  educational  agency. 

As  ^-operating  agencies"  we  define  those  agencies  responsible  for 
delivering  programs  to  i>eopIe.  That  is  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  the  common  schools  and  voc-tech  institutes,  and  the  other 
side  IS  the  community  colleges.  These  are  the  agencies  who  operate 
programs :  our  agency  doesn  t. 

What  we  have  had*  in  the  last  few  years,  before  I.  i.iging  about  this 
rhangeover,  is  a  partnership  relationship  with  some  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes as  to  who  IS  responsible  for  management  and  who  is  responsible 
tor  operations.  Ihere  were  functions  we  felt  were  overlapping  and 
conlhcting,  so  we  have  assigned  31  total  staff  from  our  agencv  to  work 
this  next  vear  oji  a  trial  basis  with  the  superintendent.  Their  responsi- 
bihty  IS  to  cause  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  vocational  pro- 
grams in  the  common  schools  and  voc-tech  institutes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Right. 

ilr.  BiNxiK.  That  arrangement  will  be  evaluated  in  May  t .  see  if  it 
IS  more  effective. 

Mr.  QuiE.  The  delivery  agencies  that  vou  are  proposinir  is  reallv  one 
delivery  agency?  x-   i      ©  j  ^ 
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Mr.  BiNNDE.  There  are  two  delivery  agencies  in  public  education  in 
our  state;  two  in  vocational  public  education.  One  of  those  is  the  com- 
munity coUe^  system  and  one  is  the  common  school  system.  A  third 
one  is  the  private  vocational  school  system. 

Mr.  Quuj.  You  talk  about  reassigning  a  third  of  your  agency's 
personnel. 

Mr.  BixNiE.  We  reassigned  them  to  the  common  schools,  the 
superintendent's  office. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  is  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction! 

Mr.  BiNNiE.  Yes.  The  community  colleges  have  a  different  concept. 
They  put  forth  that  they  would  like  to  manage  and  deliver  vocational 
education  services  in  a  different  fashion,  witnout  program  assistance 
at  the  State  level.  They  say  their  expertise  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  youth  group  leadership  and  those  functions  that  we  assign^, 
lies  in  their  local  education  agencies  and  that  they  would  get  the  job 
done  without  a  State  staff.  So  they  asked  for  no  one  to  be  assigned  to 
them  during  this  trial  period. 

Mr.  Qtm:.  What  is  the  size  of  your  staff  ? 

Mr.  BiNXiE.  My  staff,  before  the  third  went  off,  was  101. 

Mr.  QuiE.  101.  So  you  have  about  38  or  M  

Mr.  BiNxiE.  I  remember  the  figures  now.  We  assigned  31  people, 
and  of  those  16  were  prof^ionajfe,  to  SPI.  We  have  32  people  left 
that  I  call  program  01,  regular  voc-ed,  in  our  office  who  deal  with  P.L. 
90-576,  and  the  balance  oithe  people  in  our  office  are  on  some  kind  of 
special  funding,  like  CETA  or  fire  service  training.  We  have  a  sep- 
arate corrections  clearinghouse  grant.  We  have  a  separate  six-State 
curriculum  management  center  grant. 

At  this  time,  of  the  staff  that  is  left,  which  numbers  about  70,  about 
one-half  are  on  regular  voc-ed  and  one-half  on  special  grant  funding 
of  some  sort. 

Mr.  Quns.  Are  the  31  that  are  with  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  this  yearns  trial  going  to  be  paid  by  you  I 

Mr.  BiNNEE.  Yes,  they  are  still  on  our  man-year  head  count  and  on 
our  payroll  for  the  trial  period. 

Mr.  QtriE.  Who  gives  tnem  supervision  ? 

Mr.  BiN?nE.  They  are  supervised  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Brennan,  whom  you  heard  testify  this  morning. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  provide  no  supervision  over  this? 

Mr.  BiNXiB.  I  work  with  Superintendent  Brennan  on  goals,  priori- 
ties, and  direction,  but  for  the  trial  period,  if  it  is  to  prove  effective, 
we  have  to  let  those  persons  become  sjrstem  oriented,  so  I  am  not 
exercising  any  direct  supervision  over  these  people. 

Mr.  Qtms.  Will  you  continue  to  fund  that  personnel  or  will  you 
just  give  them  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Btnxie.  If  this  is  successful  after  evaluation  and  those  people 
were  to  be  permanently  assigned  to  the  superintendent's  office,  we 
would  seek  to  have  their  man-years  transferred  to  that  office.  It  would 
still  be  leiral  and  appropriate  to  support  their  salaries  with  Federal 
dollar?,  within  an  interlocal  agreement  to  the  superintendent's  office. 

Mr,  Qote.  I  imagine  some  of  the  $3i/>  million  in  Federal  money 
that  goes  to  the  local  schools  through  tSe  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  goes  to  personnel  for  salaries. 
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million  goes  to  local  scliools.  There  is  an  interlocal  agreement 
with  CCOE  and  which  supports  the  supervision  staff  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office.  That  is  not  part  of  the  grant  money  that  goes  to  local 
schools,  but  it  is  provided. 

Mr.  QujR  You  mean  none  of  that  3^  goes  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  s  own  staff  in  administering  the  program? 

Mr.  BiXNiHU  That  s  correct.  That  $3V^  million  is  provided  for  service 
to  local  education  groups  and  not  for  State  staff.  Under  the  present 
interlocal  agreement,  not  counting  those  people  on  my  staff,  there  is 
$169,000  provided  for  administrative  costs  ux  the  superintendent's 
office^  That  is  separate. 

Mr.  QxJiE.  So  this  would  be  the  first  time  you  would  have  federally 
funded  personnel  in  the  superintendent's  office  for  vocational 
education  ? 

Mr.  BiNxiE.  That  is  not  true,  no. 

Mr.  QuiE,  I  don't  imderstand.  Help  me. 

Mr.  BixxiE.  Back  in  1969,  when  we  were  trying  to  get  the  agency 
organization  working,  we  felt  that  we  needed  some  administrative 
line  supervision  to  tlie  field  from  both  the  community  college  office 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction's  office.  This  was  before 
my  time  but  that  was  the  feeling  of  three  agencies.  So  they  provided 
for  the  assignment  of  some  peraons  to  coor£nate  and  supervise  local 
education  agencies.  Seven  positions  were  supplied  to  the  superintend- 
ent's office  and  six  positions,  I  believe,  were  supplied  to  the  community 
college  board.  Those  positions  were  supported  imder  agreements  be- 
tween the  coordinating  council,  the  superintendent  and  the  college 
l)oard  to  provide  direct  supervision  for  vocational  education,  collect 
data  from  the  field  etc.  What  we  were  trying  to  get  around  was  multi- 
ajroncies  each  dealing  with  local  educati9nal  agencies  and,  instead,  to 
dutjot  it  through  a  funnel  system  where  it  goes  to  its  own  supervising 
board  and  then  comes  over  to  us  as  data  collected  for  Federal  purposes. 

We  oi>erated,  on  the  basis  of  those  splits,  from  1966  until  this  fiscal 
year  began.  At  that  point,  we  were  still  having  jurisdictional  conflict 
and  communications  problems  on  the  actual  program  expansion  and 
development  processes  and  those  related  functions.  So  we  took  the 
program  development  people,  which  consists  of  T  &  I.  family  life, 
and  so  forth,  and  made  tliese  assignments.  That  adds  31  additional 
people  to  the  7  that  were  already  there.  In  the  discussions  that  led  to 
the  current  arrangements,  we  aslced  why  shouldn't  some  personnel  be 
assigned  to  the  community  college  board  staff  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  answer  was  that  the  community  colleges  would  like  to  ivy  to  get 
that  done  in  alternative  ways  without  direct  State  supervision.  So 
the  people  were  assigneed  to  SPI  only. 

That  assigned  unit  was  our  complete  program  development  unit. 
Everybody  who  was  doing  program  development  tasks  last  year  was 
assigned  to  SPI. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Those  31  will  be  doing  virtually  the  same  thing  with 
SPI  as  they  were  doing  when  they  were  in  your  office? 

i^Ir.  BiNNiE.  Virtually  the  same  thing.  The  functions  were  all  iden- 
tical, altJiough  in  our  analysis  of  last  year,  those  31  people  were  prob- 
ably, on  an  average  over  all  5  service  areas,  spending  about  10  percent 
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of  their  time  in  curriculum  development  or  improvement  or  cok^sulting 
with  community  colleges.  That  is  roughly  10  percent  or  3  man-years 
of  time. 

Now,  they  won't  be  doing  that  this  year,  so  the  community  college 
board  will  nave  to  get  that  work  done  some  other  way. 

Yes,  functions  they  will  be  doing  are  exactly  the  same  as  they  were 
last  year. 

Mr.  QciE.  If  it  works  out  well  after  this  year,  will  your  tenuous 
agreement  of  the  coordinating  council  being  tne  sole  agency,  be  jeop- 
ardized if  you  have  a  third  of  your  staff  off  in  another  agency? 

Mr.  BiNNiE.  That  is  a  good  question.  That  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  do  and  it  is  something  I  am  wrestling  with  right  now.  Traditionally 
from  the  time  of  the  initial  vocational  act,  the  service  area  people,  the 
home  and  family  life  people  were  the  guts  and  heart  of  vocational 
education. 

In  more  recent  years,  vocational  education  agencies  have  evolved,  I 
think,  into  more  management-based  systems  as  far  as  State  participa- 
tion and  relating  to  their  being  the  "sole  agency." 

Xow  our  task  to  pick  up,  with  the  30  i)eople  I  still  have  on  voc-ed, 
the  preparing,  admmistennff  and  supervising  the  State  plan;  a  real, 
meaningful,  honest-to-God  State  plan.  It  has  to  contain  good  policies 
and  good  standards  to  cause  improvement  in  vocation^  education. 
We  need  a  l)ctter  assessment  program  that  will  help  set  better  State- 
level  goals  for  this  year. 

If,  as  an  agency,  we  fail  to  produce  that,  then  we  could  be  reduced 
to  nothing  but  a  Federal  flowthrough  agency.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
meaningful  task  to  be  done  by  a  State  agency  that  does  not  relate 
to  operating  programs.  We  are  going  to  go  about  in  this  next  year 
trying  to  prove  that  that  can  hapi)en. 

'Mr.  QciE.  I  assume  that  despite  what  the  Federal  offsets  are,  you 
arc  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  wise  administrative  move  to  put  those 
:n  out  with  the  SPI? 

Mr.  BiNNiK.  I  believe  we  are,  with  the  31,  even  if  they  weie  trans- 
ferred, still  showii^  compliance  with  Federal  law  regarding  prepar- 
ing a  State  plan.  I  think  we  can  do  that  I  think  we  can  provide  a 
management  system  that  distributes  dollars  and  gathers  data  to  show 
the  impact  of  Federal  dollars  and  vocational  education  growth.  I 
believe  we  can  provide  related  services  to  that  T  think  that  the  pro- 
gram things  in  our  State  rightfully  belong  with  the  systems  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trvinj;  to  work  out 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  .Vssuming  the  validity  of  what  you  just  said,  isn  t  that 
also  nero.<^sarv  with  the  community  colleges? 

Mr.  BiNXiE.  The  interlocal  agreement  is  equa*. 

Mr.  ifEEDS,  You  are  not  providing  any  staff  at  all  for  the  community 
collopes? 

Mr,  BiNXiE.  That's  right.  They  do  not  want  to  biuld  a  large  State 
staff.  They  only  want  to  identify  the  functions  to  be  carried  out  For 
instance,  if  they  have  a  great  need  for  insurance  programs,  they  sub- 
contract with  an  insurance  coordinator  at  Bellevue  Community  Col- 
lege, let's  say,  to  develop  this  curriculum.  It  may  not  be  100  percent 
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accurate.  So  a  field  person  involves  himself  in  that  curriculum  develop- 
ment package*  The  finished  curriculum  comes  back  to  the  State  office 
and  goes  into  distribution  for  all  the  State  system.  Their  process  ^s 
one  of  management  orientation  rather  than  oriented  to  having  spe- 
cialists at  the  State  level.  The  functions  they  have  been  given  are  tlie 
same  as  the  superintendent's. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Let  me  read  what  you  said  in  another  place  here.  This 
is  June  15, 1973.  You  said,  in  the  response  prepared  tor  Congressman 
Perkins: 

"As  a  final  comment,  wlating  to  the  decentralizatica  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education^  I  believe  myself  to  be  enough  of  a  realist  to 
reco^ize  the  potential  loss  involved  in  any  decentralization.  That  is, 
the  Toss  of  a  power  base.'^ 

Then  you  go  on  talking  about  that.  Is  what  you  are  doing  analogous 
to  the  ILS.  Office  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  Xo;  the  loss  of  power  base  is  not  on  our  council.  We 
have  the  choice,  I  think,  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  take  a  bureau- 
cratic point  of  view  by  exi)anding  our  authority  and  prisdiction  or  to 
take  a  point  of  view  of  trying  to  take  our  State  organization  and  work 
out  an  effective  administrative  structure  that  we  can  arrive  at  ourselves 
without  it  being  forced  upon  us. 

There  may  be  a  great  loss  of  power  base.  It  is  a  weakening  thing  when 
you  give  away  31  twple  when  you  could  have  kept  them  to  manip- 
ulate programs  ana  standards  and  systems.  But  if  they  can  do  the  job 
better  ana  if  the  programs  can  prove  better  because  of  their  assign- 
ment to  another  agency,  then  we  should  not  hold  them  only  because 


I  believe,  really,  we  should  have  a  single  State  agency  and  that  all 
education  should  report  to  one  source.  But  we  don't  have  that  in  Wasli- 
ington.  We  have  to  analyze  the  functions  and  we  have  to  get  the  peo- 
ple related  to  the  functions  in  the  place  where  they  can  best  deliver  the 
goods.  It  is  not  an  easy  tiling  to  do  and  we  are  not  sure  it  will  even 
work,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will. 

Mr.  QuiE.  In  your  relationship  with  the  regional  office  is  it  easier 
for  you  to  have  the  regional  office  in  the  same  State?  Are  there  any 
functions  handled  by  the  regional  office  that  could  better  be  handled  by 
the  State  office?  I  should  say,  is  there  anything  that  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  is  doing  themselves  or  through  the  regional  office  that  could 
be  better  done  bv  the  State  office  if  they  give  authority  to  the  State? 

Mr.  Bi^yjE.  Cooperation  with  the  reg^ional  office  is  very  good  and  I 
don't  think  that  they  have  been  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  func- 
tions that  we  could  handle  here.  We  have  had  difficulty  with  the  U.S. 
Office  out  of  Washington  because  of  a  number  of  departments  dealing 
directly  with  local  education  agencies  such  as  gathering  research  pro- 
ix«als  m  voc.  ed.  that  the  State  offices  may  not  even  know  about.  Those 
things  cause  difficulty,  because  there  may  be  a  proposal  being  submitter! 
contrary  to  the  plans  of  the  State  agency.  But  that  has  occurred  less 
frenuently  than  before.  Our  regional  offico  contact  has  been  good. 

Mr.  QiJiE.  Did  any  of  that  $766,000  that  came  from  State  nioney  go 
to  staff  at  all?  Did  that  just  commingle  with  the  2.2  million  that  von 
retained  on  the  Federal  money  ? 
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MivBiNNiE.  I  could  probably  get  an  accurate  report  from  the  busi- 
ness program  administrator,  Mr.  Koley.  I  would  say  that  that  mixes 
with  our  total  budget  and  some  of  that  is  directly  earmarked  for  fire 
service  training;  a  good  portion  of  it.  The  balance  is  maintained  at 
that  $700,000  level  because  we  need  to  observe,  the  maiutenance-of- 
eflort  clause  in  the  Federal  law  that  says  we  shouldn't  reduce  our  ed- 
eral  funding.  ,  , 

We  have  pushed  for  additional  State  funding  concepts  so  that  the 
State  agency  should  be  State  funded  rather  than  Federal  funded.  Our 
legislature  and  the  oflice  of  the  Governor  has  maintained  the  $760,000 
level  whenever  the  budget  comes  up.  It  has  been  fairly  stable  for  a 
niunber  of  years.  The  orJy  reason  it  is  stable  is  because  of  the  main- 
tenance-of -effort  clause.,  ,   ,      ,  i 

Mr.  QuiE.  So  either  all  or  most  of  it  is  earmarked  ratner  than 
commingled?  ,  _ 

Mr.  BixxiE.  No;  about  half  of  it  is  earmarked  for  fire  service 
training  as  requested  for  that  progimn.  Half  of  it  is  mingled  into 
the  cost  of  operating  the  council.  It  does  not  go  out  in  grants. 
Mr.  QriE.  It  is  commingled  so  j-ou  would  not  be  able  to  identify  itf 
Mr.  BiNXiE.  We  can  identify  itr        ,      „    ,  .     ^  ct>t 

Mr.  QriE.  Oh,  you  can.  Will  any  of  those  31  that  are  going  to  bFl 
be  paid  out  of  tlm'i  $766,000?  ,    .    .  i  t 

Mr.  ByxNTr.  There  will  be  a  percentage  of  their  salaries  taken  from 

State  funds.  .     ,      .  -j 

Mr  QuiE.  Were  any  of  those  31  used  for  the  set-aside  programs 
so  that  work  you  were  doing  in  the  coordhiatmg  council  for  the  set- 
asides  would  then  be  done  by  SPI  ?  , 

Mr  BxNXiE  Yes;  one  of  those  persons  was  the  person  we  lured  mst 
vear  as  li^istant  handicap  coordinator.  The  superintendents  omce 
lias  also  done  that  for  some  ^ime,  so  her  involvement  will  be  now  with 

\lso^n  set-aside  money,  for  instance,  is  consumer  liomemaking  for 
depres^d  and  undepi^s^d.  Some  of  that  }P/^7/"^/^"  P^j*^^^^^^^^ 
supports  staff  such  as  the  home  and  family  life  State  staff.  They  no^^ 
will  manage  that  money.  .  .     i  t 

Mr  QciE.  How  big  a  program  is  the  vocational  program  for  the 
handicapped  when  you  include  Federal  money  plus  State  money? 
Tlownuicn  matching  do  vou  put  up  for  that? 

Mr  BiNME  I  can\  respond  to  that  question  because  the  only  money 
we  hand  e  for  handicappe^in  our  agency  are  the  Federal  dollars  under 
pSElSw  90-576.  Other  Federal  money  is  pursued  and  sought  after 
bv  the  >plfatin<r  agencies  for  handicapped.  I  am  not  even  sure  of 
leveUf  figm-es  on  that.  I  would  have  to  check  with  those  offices 

Ml  QciE  Is  there  any  commingling  or  any  use  of  the  set-aside 
monev  hi  Vocational  education  witlfthe  regular  State  money  for  spe- 
cial education  ?  I  see  about  $65  million  for  special  education 
ciai  eauca^m  knowledge,  it  is  not.  but  then  I  would  have  to 

looll-  at  ?pedfics  Forlistance.  f  know  the  SPI  does  proposal  selection 

«rSv'^^^^^^^^  ^vith  have  taken  tl. 

♦^.^  nno  o  wliateve^it  i«.  and  put  it  into  a  project.  For  instance, 
Gr^ln^^^vQo^^^^  C^-i  -iks  with  tlVe  mentally  retarded 
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l)eople  at  tlie  Kent  Skill  Center.  They  have  put  all  of  their  special 
education  money  into  one  pot  each  year  for  Uie  last  few  years.  Now, 
another  school  may  work  vith  the  blind  or  the  deaf  or  some  other 
physically  handicapped  i)ersons  and  that  decision  is  made  at  the  local 
college.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  commingling  of  those  funds.  I  would 
have  to  check  deeper  to  find  that  out  for  you. 

Mr.  Qf  iR,  Lastly,  how  does  tlie  number  of  personnel  in  this  whole 
planning  operation  compare  with  similar  State  efforts  in  planning 
for  expenditure  of  that  monev  ? 

Mr.  BiNNiE.  Excuse  nie.  1  don't  quite  understand  the  question. 
Yon  mean  on  liandicapped  ? 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  have  a  handicapped  program.  You  have  a  title  I 
program,  an  individual  program,  title  III  programs,  and  various 
programs  of  that  n'\ture,  having  set  up  a  staff  to  handle  similar 
responsibilities  to  those  being  done  by  the  coordinating  councU.  The  co- 
ordmatmg  council,  I  understand,  is  limited  to  vocational  education, 
IS  that  correct? 

Mr.  BiXNiE.  Yes, 

Mr.  QuiE.  Now,  you  have  101,  with  31  now  moved  to  SPI.  How 
does  that  compare  to  similar  activities  with  a  much  higher  total  Fed- 
eral dollars  ?  Others  were  substantially  less. 

Mr.  BixxiK.  The  only  thing  I  can  try  to  relate  to,  to  get  a  fix  on 
that,  would  l)e  the  Project  Baseline  data  about  how  much  the  State 
of  Washington  spends  on  administration  compared  to  other  States. 

Mr.  QuiK.  That  is  compaix»d  with  other  States  rather  than  comparing 
it  within  the  State? 

Mr.  BiXME.  Within  the  State,  excuse  me.  You  are  asking  within 
the  State  how  are  we  related  to  other  programs  in  the  number  of 
people  supporting  other  programs? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Yef ,  take,  for  instance,  title  I,  ESEA.  It  is  different, 
I  know,  because  it  is  title  I,  but  the  projects  have  to  be  approved  at 
the  State  office  level.  How  does  it  compare  with  that  or  part  B  of 
title  VI  for  exceptional  children? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  1  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  because  I  don't  know 
the  superintendent  s  staffing  pattem  in  those  areas.  The  only  staffings 
I  am  familiar  with  are  those  in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Could  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  Yes,  You  would  like  to  know  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
people  we  have  supervising  and  administering  Public  Law  90-576  as 
compared  to  title  III  and  some  of  the  others? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Yes. 

Mr,  BixxiE.  I  think  Bnice  ir'glit  still  be  there  and  we  can  get 
together  and  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Ql'xe.  If  we  can  get  that,  then  we  can  make  a  judgment.  You 
may  have  a  pattern  that  every  State  ought  to  follow. 

Mr.  Bixxie.  Hopefully. 

Mr,  QuiE.  That's  all.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meeds,  The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Mr,  Binnie,  I  am  very  impressed  with  what  the  State 
of  Washington  is  doing  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  leadership 
you  liave  exhibited.  It  is  because  I  feel  that  way  that  I  am  disappointed 
on  pftgc  G  of  your  statement  you  seem  to  be  very  cynical  about  Federal 
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loadorship.  On  tho  bottom  of  the  pu<re  you  indicate  the  potentials  of  the 
11)72  amendments  have  not  l)een  very  expeditiously  developed  lou 
sav,  **When  tho  additional  uncertainty  of  a  {)otential  impoundment 
added,  much  in  the  wav  of  useful  phinninpr  just  grinds  U)  a  halt. 
1  can't  understand  \vhv  it  is  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  such  a  small 
i)art  of  your  budget  is  derived  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  that  this 
uucortainlv  would  cause  your  program  to  grind  to  a  halt  in  terms  of 
Dlanninf^  and  in  terms  of  the  potential  for  the  10<2  amendments  It 
Leoms  to  ine  that  needs  amplifications  as.  to  what  it  is  that  you  expected 
of  the  10T7-2  amendments  that  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

Mr.  liiNxiE.  First  of  all,  I  am  speaking  to  you  of  the  concern  that 
I  Jhare  with  other  State  directors  on  funding  by  continuing  resolution 
each  vear  for  several  vears.  There  arc  two  dangers  with  that  One  is 
that  you  can't  meet  tlie  cost  of  education  and  operations  when  the 
fundinf^  levels  remain  the  same.  Each  year  the  fixed  costs  take  a  little 
more  inonev  and  the  monev  that  flows  to  cause  program  change  he- 
roines a  little  less  based  just  on  inflation.  At  the  local  level  all  ^heir 
costs  are  up,  so  you  keep  serving  less  people  with  the  same  dollars. 

The  continuing  resolution  concept  was  not  approved  until  very,  very 
late  this  summer,  so  we  really  are  gambling  in  the  state  plan  by  as- 
suming that  we  are  going  to  liave  the  same  level  of  funding  next  year. 
Wo  can't  project  forward-looking  planning  unless  we  are  allowed  to 
reflect  in  the  state  plan  higher  levels  of  funding  than  those  anticipated 
from  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  complaining  on  only  10  percent  of  your 
budget  ?  ,  , 

Mr.  BixxiE.  That  is  true,  but  that  10  percent  is  the  10  percent  that, 
systemwide.  causes  improvement,  innovation,  and  change.  Those  are 
the  thincrs  most  people  want  to  try  to  do,  something  new:  they  need  to 
update  their  equipment:  they  want  to  implement  a  new  program. 
Those  are  the  things  that  really  make  up  planning.  The  continued 
pro'^ej-s  of  running  the  program  again  another  year  is  beinff  taken  care 
of  bv  State  funds  for  the  mo^t  part  so  that  th  it  will  continue. 

If  you  stop  the  Federal  dollars,  vocational  education  in  Washington 
will  not  stop:  it  will  continue.  But  some  of  the  innovation  and  change 
tliat  it  caused  will  he  slower  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  H.vwKixs.  I  didn't  know  you  were  relying  on  Federal  leader- 
ship for  the  innovation  and  changes  completely.  I  would  assume  iti  a 
State  such  as  yours  which  has  exhibited  such  leadership,  this  innova- 
tion would  not  be  assigned  only  to  the  10  percent  but  would  be  cer- 
tainlv  also  included  in  your  State  budgeted  money. 

Mr.  BiNViE.  Yes.  I  can  respond  to  that  two  ways.  One  is  that  we  do 
realise,  I  think,  that  federal  leadership  has  had  a  major  impact  in 
Washington  State.  I  stated  that  to  begin  with.  I  remember  at  the  time 
I  was  a  teacher  and  local  director  the  196'*^  t  came  out.  I  don't  think 
that  T  really  knew  at  the  local  level  how  .  ven  address  the  spc^cial 
needs  area  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  until  some  federal  funds 
were  put  there  that  caused  me  to  think  about  it.  In  thinking  about  it. 
we  *rot  some  additional  local  innovations  within  those  broad  categories 
tliat  caused  some  new  things  to  happen.  The  stimulus  came  from  fed- 
eral funds.  Maybe  that  would  happen  here  anyway.  Maybe  it  would 
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happen  under  bloc  grant  funding.  But  I  know  that  manv  of  those  kinds 
oi^anges  have  cccnrred  because  of  funds  from  Federal  Acts. 

The  local  people  are  the  ones  who  make  the  real  innovation  occur, 
the  people  on  the  firing  line  at  the  voc-tech  schools,  the  people  on  the 
hnng  hue  at  the  community  colleges.  They  are  better  innovators  tliun 
we  are  at  the  State  offices,  I  think.  They  deal  day  to  day  with  thf> 
students. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  the  reason  I  don't  understand  the  statement 
you  seem  to  be  looking  to  Washington  for  that  innovation  when  vou 
agree  it  is  at  the  local  level  that  it  is  developed.  That  is  why  I  am  a 
little  surprised  that  you  expect  some  leadership  out  of  Washington 
that  you  are  not  ^cetting  in  your  territor}-. 

Mr.  Bixxit.  We  can  go  to  that  question  and  tie  it  to  the  one  of  the 
Federal  level  of  staffing  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  They  are  mov- 
ing from  the  leadership-setting  role  to  only  an  administrative  role  in 
gathering  data.  The  lj.S.  Office  of  Education  has  been  reducing  the 
number  of  people  involved  in  supervision  of  vocational  education  on 
a  national  basis. 

The  concern  of  the  State  directors  is  that  the  U.S.  office  staff  will  be 
depleted  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  unable  to  provide  Congress 
w  itJi  the  nece^ry  data  base  and  assistance  and  necessary  information 
base  upoi  which  to  make  wise  vocational  education  legislation  in  the 
future.  The  t.S.  Office  will  be  unable  to  respond  to  questions  about 
vocational  education  because  the  vocational  educators  won't  be  there 
I  hat  s  the  concern  that  state  directors  have  and  that  s  a  concern  ^>>at 
1  speak  to  regarding  the  fewer  positions  devoted  to  vocational  educa- 
tion at  the  Federal  level. 

Now,  about  the  innovation  itself.  I  don't  beheve  that  so  much  has 
occurred,  although  it  possibly  did  come,  directly  from  their  havin<- 
input  into  the  legislation.  I  can't  speak  to  that  one  way  or  the  other! 
But  I  do  think  the  Federal  impact  for  innovation  comes  from  dvino' 
states  the  ability  to  provide  some  funds  that  are  not  otherwise  avaiP 
able  for  operations.  I  think  the  budget  of  the  State  of  Washington  is 
stretched  to  meet  the  operational  needs.  I  am  not  sure  even  at  this  point 
if  runds  are  adequate.  There  should  be  higher  State  funding  to  meet 
the  operational  needs  of  vocational  education,  or  of  all  of  education 
in  ^^  ashiiigton  State.  But  it  is  the  Federal  dollars  that  provide  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  dollare  so  the  local  teacher  can  try  out  his  idea  so 
he  can  get  some  assistance  in  doing  it.  ' 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Turning  to  another  question  now,  on  page  14  of  vour 
appendix  material,  table  7,  you  will  notice  that  in  the  Seattle  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  you  indicate  that  66  percent  of  the  Wash- 
ington btate  population  IS  represented  and  that  area  receives  29  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  funds  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  State,  which 
consists  of  34  percent  of  the  State  s  population  and  which  r«ceive3 
n  percent  of  the  federal  funds.  It  appears  to  be  about  the  same  situa- 
tion that  IS  true  m  my  own  State,  but  it  suggests  that  the  program  is 
more  rural  than  it  is  urban  by  far.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  that  is 
a  Jiistorical  carryover,  but  it  would  seem  that  that  is  a  rather  unbal- 
ancc(l  distribution  of  the  money  when  rural  areas  receive  such  a  sub- 
s^antmlly  greater  sum  than  where  the  needs  appear  to  prevail  I  won- 
der what  IS  the  explanation  for  that  type  of  distribution. 
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I  have  been  20  years  tryin^r  to  jret  one  in  my  own  State*  I  hope  I 
get  an  explanation  in  tliis* State  better  than  I  do  in  my  own. 

Mr.  BisxiE.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  can  completely  respond  to  that, 
Congressman,  but  we  have  been  working  on  a  design  or  direction 
the  last  few  vears  of  trving  to  expand  vocational  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  rural  schools.  They  have  been  limited  somewlmt^  out- 
side of  the  field  of  agriculture*  in  getting  into  vocational  programs 
tliat  prepare  them  for  jobs  in  the  business  and  office  field,  in  the  trade 
and  industry  field,  and  others. 

This  has  been  a  real  move  on  our  part.  T  don*t  know  if  I  can  explain 
the  fact  that  the  Seattle  statistical  ai-ea  ixjceives  a  third  of  the  money. 
What  we  probably  think  is  that  the  growth  in  vocational  education  is 
needed  in  remote  areas  and  that  funding  change  and  improvement  is 
going  to  need  to  be  greater  than  in  the  metropolitan  area* 

Xow,  Seattle  does  have  a  number  of  existing  opjwrtunities.  They 
have  the  Puget  Sound  population  base  containing  18  counties  with  20 
some  campuses.  That  is  quite  a  base  of  community  colleges  and  all 
of  those  have  verj-  strong  vocational  programs.  There  are  also  two 
voc-tech  institutes*  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  related  to  Seattle  and  thei-e 
are  another  two  in  Tacoma. 

I  gness  I  am  really  not  able  to  answer  your  question.  \S  e  have  not 
felt  there  was  any  iheauity  in  meetin*;  the  needs  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield* 

Mr.  Hawkjxs*  Yes.  ,     ,  ,     ,  ^  i 

Mr.  QoE.  That  evidently  is  i rue  on  a  State  and  local  level  to  be 
even  a  greater  percentage  to* the  non-SMSA  scale  area. 

Mr.  Haw'kins.  The  chairman  also  calls  to  my  attention  that  part  of 
the  criteria  is  that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  relative 
abilitv  of  the  particular  local  eclucational  agencies  within  the  htate. 
particularlv  those  in  economically  depressed  areas  and  those  with  high 
rates  of  unemplo\Tnent,  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  meet 
the  vocational  educational  needs  of  the  communities  served  by  such 
agencies.  It  would  seem  to  me  this  distribution  and  high  dropouts  also 
is  included.  This  is  in  the  reverse  relationship  to  that  criteria  which 
is  written  into  the  act. 

If  you  can't  give  the  explanation  today*  1  think  we  would  appreciate 
if.  after  giving  due  consideration  to  it,  you  can  give  u.s  some  explana- 
tion of  why  that  criteria  i?  not  followed  and  why  thi.s  distribution, 
which  appears  to  be  a  maldistributiom  is  actually  prevailing. 

Mr.  BixNiE.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  an  answer  together, 
Congressman. 

Mr.  R\wKiN-s.  Thank  you. 

>rr.  Meeds.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QriE.  I  have  just  one  point.  I  assume  since  the  population  is 
60  percent  in  Seattle  plus  the  SMSA.  that  approximately  that  number 
of  State  legislators  come  from  that  area  t^^  well.  Here  in  Washington, 
the  legislators  must  have  agreed  to  that.  So  it  will  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Do  vou  think  they  really  know  about  it? 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  asked*earlier  because  I  want  to  find  out  who  in  the 
world  made  the  distribution  of  the  State  money?  They  said  that  was 
made  bv  the  legislature.  The  Federal  money  is  negotiated,  so  you 
would  tRink  the  legislature  knew  about  it. 
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Mr.  BiNNie.  I  will  bo  ghul  to  pursue  that  and  get  an  answer  to  that 
for  you. 

[Response  follows  prepared  statement.] 

Mr.  Me£D6.  Let  me  not  ask  a  question  but  raise  two  points.  First  of 
all,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for  touching  on  that.  This 
is  precisely  what  we  were  trying  to  prevent  in  the  enactment  of  the 
19()8  Vocational  Act  Amendments  and  here  I  find  it  in  my  own  State 
and  in  my  own  congressional  district,  which  is  particularly  dismaying, 
as  Everett  is  part  of  the  Seattle  metropolitan  statistical  area.  ^ 

I  hope  you  have  a  good  explanation  of  that. 

Second,  I  am  apprehensive,  let  me  say  I  have  mixed  emotions 
about  your  testimony  with  regard  to  the  31  i)eople  being  transferred 
to  the  superinten-:^ent  of  public  instruction. 

First  of  all,  I  thought  that  there  might  not  be  sufficient  input  through 
the  coordinating  coimcil  because  of  the  paucity  of  funds  going  through 
there,  while  much  more  of  the  funding  was  going  through  other  ai-eai?. 
And  if  that  group,  those  31  people,  are  really  going  to  have  an  input 
over  here  in  the  suj>enntendent  of  public  instruction's  administration 
of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  State,  and  if  the  State  co- 
^rdiiiating  council  is  going  to  have  an  input  to  them,  then  that  is  one 
thing:  but.  if  thev  are  simply  being  fuuneled  off  over  to  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  with  no  coordination  with  your  office 
and  no  management  left  in  your  office  of  those  personnel  and  none 
of  them  going  over  to  Uie  community  college  sector,  it  looks  very  bad. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  necessary  to  write  into  the  law  something  to  pre- 
vent that  kind  of  ripoif,  if  that  is  what  it  reallv  turns  out  to  l)e,  so 
I  )  ^pe  you  will  consider  that  very  carefully  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
abio  to  show  us  that  those  31  people  are  really  having  an  input  with 
Federal  dollars  into  the  total  vocational  education  pi*ogram  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  you  indeed  have  some  control  and  some  in- 
put into  them.  Otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  violation  of  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  QriE.  I  would  also  be  interested  to  know  what  you  would  save 
if  the  law  was  changed  so  you  wouldn't  have  a  sole  agency  and  you 
could  i-un  two  agencies?  How  much  of  that  money  would  actually'get 
to  the  coordinating  council  and  then  down  to  the  school  districts  ? 

Mr.  BixxiK.  I  thought  nUout  that,  n\m\t  why  have  the  sole-agen^'y 
law.  If  there  were  no  requir^^ments  to  have  a  unified  plan,  nolx)dy 
would  have  to  prepare  one.  If  there  were  no  requirements  to  have 
reports,  nobody  would  have  to  submit  any.  Those  are  functions  for 
assessment  of  need.  Xo  one  would  have  to  do  that.  We  have  done  a 
functional  analysis  of  the  State  agency  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
greatest  task  to  l)e  done  is  within  the  superintendent's  office  regarding 
program  expansion  and  program  development.  We  put  people  with 
the  know-how  there  to  accomplish  that  task,  hoping  there  would  be  a 
IK)sitive  response. 

If  these  other  tasks  must  be  done,  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  do 
them.  It  doesn't  matter  if  you  have  those  persons  in  one  agency  or 
three  agencies.  The  question  is  what  functions  mast  be  performed  and 
how  many  staff  people  does  it  take  to  perform  them.  I  think  if  we 
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can't  use  the  functions  of  the  coordinating  council  that  they  can't  still 
go  undone ;  thev  must  be  done  in  order  to  meet  thv  law. 

Mr.  QuiE.  They  have  to  come  from  those  otlier  two  sources? 

Mr.  liiKNiE.  Yes:  tliev  are  collecte<l  fron)  those  sources. 

Mr.  QuiE.  What  aliout  each  of  tliose  that  made  their  rei>orts 
separately?  ^  , 

Mn  BiNNiK.  You  could  divide  up  the  stafl  that  is  left  and  put  them 
in  both  ajrencies  and  they  will  gather  tlie  n'ports  for  you.  The  danger 
however  is  the  articulation  problem;  the  need  for  the  development 
of  common  practices  and  proce<lure.^,  common  policies.  We  feel,  I 
would  think,  that  you  would  have  very  different  standards  and  very 
different  directions  and  i>olicies,  if  theVe  was  no  coordinative  unit  to 
bring  the  concepts  and  ideas  together, 

Mr.  QriE.  I  low  many  people  do  you  need  to  nm  the  $38  million 
that  comes  from  the  State  ? 

Mr.  BiNNiEU  Do  you  mean  if  you  put  it  imder  one  agency  ? 

Mr.  QuiE*  How  many  does  it  take  now  to  run  that?  That  doesn't  go 
through  the  coordinating  council? 

>Ir.  BiNXiE.  Oh,  the  mipact,  it's  true,  the  impact  of  those  State 
dollars  are  lM?ing  run  by  the  same  staff,  the  same  supervisors  who  are 
controlling  the  Federal  programs.  It  is  really  not  separate;  it  is  the 
.<?ame  programs,  spi»nding  the  Federal  and  State  dollar.  If  yoii  improve 
it  you  have  improved  the  whole  program,  not  just  the  Federal  {K)i*tion. 
So  that  same  pei-son  is  working  on  the  total  program,  not  just  the 
Federal  program  portion. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  voii  have  people  in  the  coordinating  council,  it  seemed 
to  me  what  Mr!  Hawkins'  question  was  that  the  Federal  money  isn't 
that  important.  The  one  important  thing  is  the  loss  of  the  coordinat- 
ing council  b^ause  you  wouldn't  be  operating  then,  but  you  would 
still  have  $38  million  coming  out  of  the  State,  if  not  more. 

Wlxat  kind  of  staff  does  the  superintendent  of  public  in.struction 
now  have  on  vocational  education  in  the  location  tMifore  the  31  and 
plus  the  7  vou  gave  them  ?  .     •  , 

Mr.  BiNxiE.  T!ie  people  responsible  for  vocational  education  in  the 
superintendent  s  office  were  seven  vocational  educators.  He  also  has 
a  business  officer,  excuse  me;  he  has  other  support  staff.  He  has  a  busi- 
ne.ss  office  ju.st  like  we  do ;  he  has  planners  just  like  we  do. 

Mr.  QriE.  There  are  no  State-funded  personnel?  .  . 

Mr.  BixNiE.  Xot  that  are  part  of  the  vocational  education  division, 
that  are  doing  vocational  eclucation.  There  ai-e  other  people  that  ai-e 
supporting  career  education  and  other  concepts  that  are  supported  by 
State  dollars.  ,   .  . 

Mr.  ')riF..  It  seems  unhealtliV  that  100  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs  comes  from  the  Federal  iollar  even  recognizing  that  you  have  a 
few  sheckels  coming  out  of  the  $7d6,000. 

Mr.  BiNxiE.  I  agree  with  you.  That  is  an  unhealthy  situation. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BixxiE*  The  ability  to  improve  that  is  to  get  State  support  for 
administration,  but  that  is  really  a  tradeoff.  If  you  take  part  of  the 
,State  funds  and  put  it  into  the  supervision  and  you  release  more  of  the 
Federal  funds,  then  what  you  have  been  able  to  release  is  earmarked 
Federal  monevs  tliat  may  be  used  to  innflgsrfafSjd  develop  new  things. 
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Mr.  QriK.  But  it  ih  not  a  total  tradeoff  because  all  administratire 
responsibility  flows  through  to  the  Federal  Government,  Ikcause  %ve 
urc  lejrislating  on  the  national  scene,  and  the  State  on  the  State  scene, 
the  State  lejrislature's  concern  is  merely  to  get  money  out  to  the  school 
district.  However,  I  would  think  they  are  not  addressing  themselves 
to  the  whole  personnel  probleuu  the  Planning  problem  and  the  man- 
ugenient  problem  on  the  State  level  because  they  aren't  putting  anv 
money  into  that. 

Mn  BixxiE.  I  haven't  felt  that  way.  I  don't  think  that  is  true.  Our 
staff  in  the  State  of  Washington  consider  ourselves,  oddly  enough, 
State  emnloyees.  The  State  can  fire  us:  the  State  can  hire  us.  If  we  are 
talking  about  a  source  of  func!«  that  hapj)ens  to  pay  salaries,  that  is 
true,  hilt  the  bulk  of  that  source  at  this  pomt  in  our  agency  is  Federal 
dollars. 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  State  plan.  We  tr>'  to  make  sure  that  our 
plan  meets  with  the  Federal  intention.  But  the  plan  also  contains  local 
State  dollar  planning  and  we  are  concerned  with  the  State  of 
Washington  pro«:rani. 

Mr.  QriE.  Hut  don't  the  elementary  and  secondarv  schools,  as  thev 
are  admini.stered  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  have  to 
answer  to  the  State  legislature? 

Mr»  BiNXiE.  Yes. 

Mr  Qrre.  They  arc  elected  by  the  people.  You  and  people  who  are  in 
tlie  superintendent  of  public  instruction  s  office  workmg  on  vocational 
education  are  answerable  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  HiNxiE.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  QriE.  That  is  not  true  i 

>fr.  l^iXNiK.  Xo,  sir.  I  am  just  nreparini?  todav  a  budget  to  submit  to 
the  State  legislature.  I  am  afraid  our  State  legislature  feels  that  everv 
tlollar  that  comes  into  the  State  is  under  their  control.  We  have  to  go 
thi  ough  them  with  our  State  program  to  show  the  exi)enditures,  where 
it  IS  going  to  be  spent  and  they  have  to  approve  it.  The  consequence 
of  not  approving  it  would  mean  maybe  we  couldn't  accept  the  Federal 
dollai  s  or  that  the  Federal  dollars  would  flow  back.  But  they  analyze 
our  budget.  They  analyze  our  program  of  work  and  our  interrelation- 
ship with  the  plans  of  the  sui)erintendent  and  the  community  colleges. 
They  make  statewide  decisions  and  we  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  QriE.  I  have  great  a<lini ration  for  Congressman  Meeds  who 
works  on  this.  I  think  that  it  is  very  helpful  and  you  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  the  regional  office  in  vour  own  State.  Beyond  that,  I  surely 
hope  you  woul<ln*t  look  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  being  the 
source  of  intelligence,  sensitivity,  or  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  go  on 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  BiNXiE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Mefj)8.  Thank  youj  Art,  for  some  verv  thought-provoking 
testimony. 

[Information  referred  to  follows:] 
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CooRoiNATixo  Council  fo«  Occupatio.^ al  Educatiok, 

Olympia,  Wash,,  September  25,  JO*H. 

Hon.  Llotd  Mebds, 
V.8.  ConffrtMiman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington^  D,C\ 

DcAK  Lloyd  :  At  the  conclusion  of  tho  $snl»couiniittee  hearing;  held  In  Seattle,  sex- 
eni  qnestionA  calllnir  for  further  clariflcatlou  remained  unanswered.  We  have 
some  doubts  about  what  is  the  most  effective  manner  by  which  to  communicate 
additional  data  or  comments  addressed  to  those  questions.  As  a  beginning  point, 
for  example,  the  enclosed  copy  of  Art  Blnnie*8  letter  lo  the  WashingtOD  .\HKOcia* 
tion  for  Retarded  Children  addresses  one  issue  raised  In  that  liearimr.  That  ^vas 
the  allegation  that  "differences**  exist  between  the  allocation  of  fuuus  for  voc<i« 
tlonal  education  of  the  hsadlcapped  and  the  distribution  of  those  funds. 

My  procedural  question  Is  whether  this  letter  copy  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  committee  in  clariflj'ing  that  question  nr  whether  some  oth^r  form  of  com* 
mnnicmtion  from  us  to  the  committee  would  be  more  appropriate.  Secondly,  from 
a  procedural  standpoint,  would  it  be  more  appropriate  to  attempt  to  file  a  single 
consolidated  response  addressed  to  the  series  of  questions  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  answer  them  separately. 

A  third  f£ctor  is  the  timeliness  in  which  we  need  to  respond.  That  is,  for  the 
purposes  of  inclnsioo  in  the  record  of  this  particular  subcommittee,  by  what 
time  woQld  all  oor  responses  need  to  be  filed? 

With  regard  to  the  question  raised  about  the  allocation  and  distribution  of 
handicapped  monies,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  those  t)ersons  testifying  before 
tlie  committee  were  less  than  fully  Informed.  A  result  was  the  creation  of  a 
mistaken  belief  which  was  picked  up  by  the  press,  based  on  an  allegation  that 
something  in  the  vicinity  of  $100,000  had  been  allocated  for  vocational  purposes 
for  handicapped  students  and  not  distributed  to  those  purposes.  As  you  note  from 
the  enclosed  letter,  the  explanation  for  that  supposed  difference  is  essentially 
uncomplicated.  The  Association  for  Retarded  Children  did  not  inquire  an<*  we 
did  not  detail  our  accounting  process^  under  which  "expenditures**  are  tallied 
only  after-the-fact.  Additional  categoric  funds  may  ^  encumbered  for  special 
purposes  but  not  yet  expended.  Our  records  indicate  .oat  an  amount  of  $132,224 
of  handicapped  funds  has  not  yet  been  "spent**  but  it  is  encumbered  and  will 
eventually  go  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  has  been  earmarked]. 

There  is,  then,  really  no  problem.  And  certainly  there  is  nothing  sinister  about 
the  supposedly  ^'missing*'  monies.  * 

We  are  naturally  concerned  to  place  these  facts  before  you  as  an  individual 
This  letter  and  attachment  will  serve  that  pun>ose.  It  may  not,  however,  be  in  n 
format  useful  to  the  purposes  of  the  committee.  That  procedural  problem,  as  I 
said,  is  one  which  I  would  appreciate  clarification  for. 

It  was  good  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  most  timely  remarks  Inst 
Saturday  evening  In  Lacey.  I  was  particularly  appreciative  when  you  initially 
addressed  the  gathering  as  "Democratic  workers  and  enlightened  Reimblicans". 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  fitting  me  somewhere  into  that  while  still  preserving 
the  educator's  role  of  blpartlsanism. 

I  look  forward  to  visiting  you  there  In  D.C.  during  the  first  of  my  A\  A  Intern- 
ship experiences  between  October  28  and  November  8. 
Cordially, 

Cbakles  A.  Johnson'. 
Executive  Astistant,  Office  of  State  Director. 

Enclosure. 
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COOKMXATISO  COUKCn.  rOB  OCCCPATIOXAL  EDUCATION, 

Mr.  Post  J.  Lil«8t«am,.  " 
E^eeutive  Director, 

Wa$Ungion  Asiociaiion  for  Jtetarded  Children, 
Otympia,  Wa9h, 

Deab  Mb.  Ln-jisTRAND :  I  was  interested  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Kathleen 
aarnett  ami  sereral  others  representing  your  association  at  the  Congressional 
Hearing  in  Seattle  on  August  23.  The  focus  they  brought  to  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  were  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the  purposes  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation  Subcommittee. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  additional  discussions  between  us  did  not  occur  prior  to 
this  '^e^rtng  regarding  the  concern  you  expressed  over  funds  expended.  I  indicated 
in  my  testlmoAy  that  communications  begun  betwe«i  your  association  and  this 
agency  were  still  quite  incomplete.  I  indicated  further  mv  expectation  to  pursue 
further  some  of  the  issues  raised  in  your  letter  to  us  of  July  23.  Such  further 
communications  will  not,  however,  serve  to  recti^  some  mistaken  impressions 
whi<ai  were  picked  up  by  tke  press  from  the  hearing.  Those  mistaken  impressions 
were  an  unfortunate  by-product  of  incomplete  understandings  upon  which  your 
organization's  testimony  was  based. 

I  refer  specifi<»Uy  to  the  matter  of  a  reported  «|100,000  difference"  between 
tae  allocation  and  distribution  of  handicaj;^?ed  funds  from  the  1974  monies  avail* 
able.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  sources  of  your  information  and,  therefore,  cannot 
re^nd  speciflcaUy  to  the  spending  figure  you  reported  of  about  $585,000,  But  let 
me  assure  you  that  there  are  no  '^unaccounted  for"  funds. 

Our  official  records  Indicate  that  the  amount  of  federal  vocational  funds  allotted 
to  handicapped  purpoees  in  FY  1974  was  $682,702.  That  is  the  amount  reported  to 
you  in  my  letter  of  August  16.  Of  that  amount,  $101,538  was  aUocated  for  tasks 
carried  out  for  handicai^)ed  purposes  within  three  stote  agencies:  The  Superin. 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  The  State  Board  for  Community  College  Education 
and  this  agency.  $254,609  was  allocated  to  the  community  college  system  for  use 
in  handicapped  program  activities.  $326,555  was  aUocated  for  use  in  those  pur- 
poses by  the  common  schools  and  vocational-technical  institutes  through  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  Those  three  figures  total  the  $682,702  monies  available. 

Actual  state  agency  expenditures  and  claims  from  schools  through  August  7, 
1974  amount  to  $550,478.  Funds  that  have  been  encumbered  for  project  use  but 
that  had  not.  as  of  that  date,  been  claimed  aqiount  to  $132,224. 1  suspect  that  it  s 
^his  latter  amount — funds  that  are  encumbered  but  that  have  not  yet  been 
••spent",  which  accounts  for  the  supposed  "difference"  or  ^^unaccounted  for" 
money.  To  simply  say  that  this  money  has  not  been  '*spent"  is  accmrate  but  ob- 
viously does  not  reveal  the  full  truth  of  the  matter.  Had  I  known  the  purpose 
behind  the  questions  in  your  letter  of  July  23,  or  had  I  been  requested  to  further 
clarify  our  response  of  August  16.  this  additional  level  of  detail  could  certainly 
have  been  made  known  to  you  in  time  to  prevent  any  possible  public 
misunderstandings. 

Let  me  add  one  further  point  of  clarification.  Under  the  regulations  for  the  en- 
cumbrance of  funds,  those  monies  are  not  arallable  for  anv  other  uses  unless 
officially  nnencumbered.  Any  ^'difference"  between  allocated  and  spent  monies 
relates  only  to  the  factor  of  time.  We  do  not  anticipate  disencumbering  any  part 
of  the  $132,224.  We  do  anticipate  receiving  claims  for  completed  projects  that  will 
result  in  the  full  expenditure  of  all  appropriated  dollars.  The  headline  in  the 
Seattle  Titnen  would  have  been  more  accurate  had  it  read  '*Some  Aid  Not  Used 
By  Schools  YET.** 

I  have  enclosed  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  to  Deputy 
Director  Wimer  from  our  Fiscal  Officer.  It  provides  a  further  breakdown  of  these 
figures.  .«;honld  a  level  of  still  further  detail  be  helpful  to  your  purposes,  I  would 
appreciate  an  opportunity  to  provide  additional  facts. 
Sincerely, 

Abthcb  a.  Bixxie, 
State  Director  and  Executive  Offlcer, 
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CooEDiXATixo  Council  for  Occupational  Education, 

Olympia,  Wiuh.t  Decemher  IS,  1974. 

Hon.  Caul  D.  Perkins, 

ChairtMn,  General  Suhootnmittee  on  Educatiottt  V.S.  House  of  Representatives^ 
Raphum  Office  Buildbtff,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  enclosed  supplemenUry  data  Is  prepared  In  response  to  ques- 
tions that  arose  In  the  course  of  the  Subcommittee  hearing  held  August  28,  1974, 
In  Seattle,  Washington.  The  questions  from  the  members— Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Qule, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins— are  not  exactly  quoted  but  do  paraphrase  the  substance  of 
their  individual  inquiries. 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  is  the  distribution  of  personnel  In  your  agency,  by  their  func- 
tions, and  to  what  extent  are  those  personnel  supjwrted  by  Part  B  funds  under 
Public  I.nw  90-576?  .    ,  . 

The  agency  is  assigned  101  man-years  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Those  are  inclusive 
of  professional,  median,  and  clerical  personnel.  Of  that  total,  only  69  are  funded 
to  some  extent  from  federal  funds  under  Public  Law  90-576;  i.e.,  31  professional. 
r>  median,  and  33  clerical  positions. 

A  more  accurate  perception  Is,  therefore,  that  31  professionals  are  assigned  to 
fulfilling  purposes  associated  with  Part  B  of  Public  Law  90-576  in  this  agency. 

Salaries  and  benefits  for  those  69  man-years  in  fiscal  year  1974  total  $1,099,513. 
Of  that  amount,  48%  ($322,979)  Is  achieved  from  federal  vocational  funds  and 
r»2%  ($576,534)  Is  supported  by  state  funds.  Expressed  differently,  federal  voca- 
tional funds  of  $522,979  could  be  said  to  provide  full  support  for  33  of  our  toUl 
mnn-years,  aproxlmately  half  of  which  would  be  professionals. 

The  materials  from  which  Mr.  Meeds  obtained  his  perceptions  apparently  Indi- 
cated that  thif  agency  used  28%  of  Its  allotmwit  of  dollars  under  Part  B  of  Public 
Law  90-576  funding  to  support  fixed  state  administrative  costs.  The  Inference, 
further,  was  that  all  of  our  101  man-years  were  so  used  and  that  all  of  the  man- 
vears  were  professional  staff.  Related  to  the  preceding  breakdown,  however,  fixed 
administrative  costs  for  the  69  man-years  supported  only  12.3%  of  the  federal 
Part  B  allocation  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  that  amount  was  further  reduced  to  8.9% 
in  the  year  in  question,  fiscal  year  1974.  ^ 

To  complete  a  description  of  the  staff  assignments.  In  addition  to  those  61) 
man-years,  the  balance  of  the  man-years  by  function  and  source  of  support  are 
as  follows :  y«  ,   ,  , 

Fire  Service  Training  Programs,  100%  state  funded,  9  man-years  (3  clerical 
and 6 professional).  ,   .  , 

Veterans  Administration  Contract,  100%  V.A.  funds,  6  man-years  (2  clerical 
and  4  professional). 

MDTA/CETA  Program,  100%  M0TA/CETA  funds,  13  man-years  (6  clerical,  1 
median,  6  professional).  ,   .    ,  *> 

EPDA  Grant  Program,  100%  EPDA  funds,  3  man-years  (1  clerical,  2 
professional).  ,     ,  .  , 

Mr  Meeds  Can  yon  compare  the  administrative,  state  level  support  provided 
In  vour  state  for  vocational  education  programs  with  the  support  employed  for 
state  level  administration  of  programs  such  as  Title  I  and  Title  III  of  the 
K^EA' 

Note :  A  similar  que<;tlon  to  this  was  asked  by  Mr.  Qule  elsrwhere  in  our  testi- 
mony. The  following  data  and  observations  are  designed  to  respond  to  both. 

Details  regarding  support  for  vocational  education  programs.  ^'P'^lt^P^- 
activities  are  provided  In  the  preceding  response.  Support  for  Title  I.  ESEA. 
fimded  for  fiscal  year  1974  at  $19  million  is  reported  to  be  6  man-years.  (??ee 
enclosed  memorandum  from  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  dated  Sen- 
tomber  6  1974  )  Title  TH.  ESEA.  funded  In  fiscal  ,vear  1974  at  $2.3  million,  ij' 
renorte<l  (September  6.  1974  memorandum)  to  be  3.5  man-years.  It  Is  our  belief, 
however,  that  no  useful  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a  direct  comparison  of 
onlv  costs/staff  assigned  to  state  level  administration  of  vocational  education 
and  those  associated  with  Title  I  and  Title  III.  ^  ^  ,  ,^*.„fi^^ 

Implicit  In  grants  management  are  both  direct  snpervlsory  and  admlnlstratlv^ 
ro<ponslbl1ities  and  indirect  ones.  The^e  are  initially  set  by  the  grantor,  based 
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It  cannot  escape  notice  either  that  what  has  UeSa  descrllMd  "r«t«ir««" 

tional  education  admlnlstraUonatthesteteVeXn^  "  ^^^^ 

tn         ^»         perspecUve  added,  I  sulmUt  again  that  it  may  be  of  litUe  value 

to  attempt  to  cap  are  measuremente  of  productivity  from  wmparing  allo^at^ 

Mr.  QuiE.  Page  10  of  your  appendix  materials  (Report  prepared  for  Oonerni 
f,  r  Z'^'at'^-iSSn^"?''*,!""-^""*  indicateTagri^cTu^  enrotoeml 

:/.Lo,»  »  J^'**  shows  your  1977  projection  as  31.  434.  In  view  of  wlVat 
riX^'proj^^Uon?"""'  '""^     you  accotL^t  for'lhat 

^tftlTni^*  r  M"'*  cnrrent  data  than  this  1973  response.  Part  II  of  the 

5a?I^»8lSriows':  •'"•^  ^'  1»^>  indicates  revis^ 

Ag  and  Ag-related  enrollment  projecHont  (preparatory  ani  tupplementory) 

i»75 ::::  —  21.307 

1979   3  III 

 27, 763 

«^  ^JLT*.*'  presently  project  is  somewhat  lower  and  flatter  the 

fvn^!  «t.o  ■■•  applicable.  Why  is  ther^  groTh  at  al"  Tht 

explanation  remains,  consistent  with  my  testimony  at  the  August  heartoe  that 
Fu7/h<fr";h».''*I''  '>g'-«^»"»'-e-'-e'at«l  occupation's  are  incTud^  in '^^'d^^a* 
Further  that  these  occupations,  such  as  forestry,  acquaculture  and  sea^rientw 
:.";^;:P";.        '"if technology,  and  ornamental  horticSJ^rri-urbanaS- 

^ort?orr(oii/Se'r^h°^^^ 

These  data  are  the  product  of  an  improved  forecasting  system  developed  bv 
onr  agency.  The  development  of  that  system  and  its  appilSiHons  to  mSent 

?  iof/V'f?'^^  into  other  state  agencies,  is  i  stoly 

in  itself.  For  the  purposes  of  this  response,  however,  we  believe  these  daU  to  S 
It^f.  a  .-esnlt  of  applying  this  sophisticated  forecasting  methodology.  The 
explana  Ion  for  fncreases  remains,  as  stated,  the  inclusion  (rf  growing  numl^rs 

^H^'"*'^^"'  wnpations  to  data  that  in  year^  past  would  have  insisted  almost 
entirely  of  prodnction  farminKoccupaHons.  aimosi 
I  ^^l:  It  appears  from  your  data  that  greater  amounts  of  support  are 

helnc  provided  for  rural  popnlatioas  In  vocational  programs  than  for  urban 
L'?'rK''VT  fhe  Stafstlcal  Metropolitan  Areas  of  Washington  State  In  view 
for  that^*™  emphasis  for  priority  support  to  urban  areas,  how  do  you  account 
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Analyrlnfr  fiscal  jear  1974  datn,  It  does  not  appear  that  our  **rurar  populations 
are  receiving  greater  support  than  tho»e  In  urban  areas.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is 
true.  (See  Exhibit  II.)  But,  requisite  to  understanding  this  picture,  one  must 
grasp  some  uniquenesses  in  our  population  distribution*  What  is  "urban"  and 
what  Is  *'nirar  ?  Additionally,  we  need  to  explore  what  those  dollars  purchase 
since  tracking  gross  allocations  alone  based  upon  population  simply  will  tend  to 
show  those  dollars  gravitating  to  areas  with  the  largest  concentrations  of  per- 
Hon8.  Are  there,  however,  significant  differences  in  what  those  dollars  will  pur- 
chase in  "urban**  versus  "rural''  areas? 

It  would  be  helpful  to  recognise  some  overall  aspects  of  our  population  distri- 
bution* The  thrust  of  your  question  toudies  only  two  extremes — metropolitan 
and  rural  areas— but  educational  resources  must  be  distributed  over  the  other 
iwpulations  as  well.  From  1973  census  data,  57%  of  our  residents  live  in  265 
Incorporated  cities  and  towns.  Of  those  1,976,830  persons,  74%  or  1,467,466 
reside  in  our  26  largest  cities  which  range  in  sire  from  Seattle  with  516,000  to 
Kennewick  with  16,200.  The  remaining  population  of  509,364,  or  25.8%,  are 
spread  over  240  other  cities  and  towns.  Twenty-five  of  these  additional  towns 
and  cities  have  population  between  5,000  and  16,000  persons  and  are  located 
outside  the  "metropolitan"  designations.  From  sise,  geographic  and  economic  as- 
I>ects,  these  really  cannot  be  classified  or  treated  as  *Vurar  In  terms  of  programs 
needed  and  wanted. 

Meeting  the  nee<'.s  of  these  citizens,  vocational  education  has  dramatically  ex- 
panded. The  enclosed  data  (Exhibit  II)  r^ted  to  the  common  school  system. 
Additional  services  are,  of  course,  provided  by  state-wide  community  college 
system  that  was  established  in  1967.  Its  operating  costs  (exclusive  of  federal 
funds)  were  $29.3  million  in  1967  and  reached  |80  million  In  1978.  Enrollments 
rose  from  40,612  la  1966  to  122,859  in  1972.  Vocational  enrollments  have  risen 
from  approximately  12%  of  that  1965  totel  to  approximately  44%  of  the  1972 
total.  Interestingly  also,  program  completors  throughout  the  community  col- 
leges in  1972  consisted  of  60.1%  who  completed  occupatlonAl/vocatlonal  programs 
and  39.9%  who  completed  academic  Programs.  Retention  in  vocational  programs, 
therefore,  remains  proportionately  higher  evm  as  thot?e  programs  continue  to 
expand. 

Vocational  program  growth  in  the  common  schools  has  been  eaually  impres- 
slvf^from  about  20a000  in  1969-70  to  slightly  over  260,000  In  1972-78. 

No  analysis  of  "funding"  can  rest  on  federal  allocations  alone.  In  total  dollars 
exiK»nde<J,  stote-wlde.  the  federal  portion  for  fiscal  year  1970  through  fiscal 
.year  1973  has  remained  between  approximately  10%  to  approximately  18%  of 
the  total,  as  seen  in  the  following  chart,  serving  an  Increasing  clientele: 


IMIir  aniMnh  in  thoumidil 


1970 

Wl 

1972 

1973 

State  and  local  exp«nditurts  

Fid«ral  •  iptnditu  res . . . . . .              .  .  -  - 

..........  $34.5fil 

3.124 

7.222 

14  ' 
6. 178 

$54  788 

9, 172 

  38.385 

43.ft5» 

50.510 

63.960 

229.311 

24«.571 

262,871 

i  Exdu^ivt  of  group  |uidanc«. 


In  concluding  this  review,  one  sddltlonal  point  is  Important  to  consider., 
*  T  rl)an*'  programs,  as  etatod  prevlonsly.  exifcLe<i  and  were  well  supported  In 
Washington  State  prior  to  the  1963  Art.  From  a  developmental  standpoint.  Im- 
proving and  expandliig  those  urban  programs  has  been  proportionately  less 
costly  than  establishing  the  new  programs  required  outside  the  metropolitan 
areas.  The  "catalytic'*  purposes  required  under  Public  Iaw  90-576  ^ont  more 
in  plowing  new  ground.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  not  only  have  SMSA  sroAs 
received  a  greater  share  of  actual  dollars,  but  those  dollars  have  purchased  a 
greater  array  of  services  within  existing  facilities  than,  proportionately,  has 
been  the  case  In  our  rural  areas. 
Slncerelv, 

Arthur  A.  BiNNrc. 
State  Director  and  Executive  Officer. 
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SUFEWNTEXDEXT  OP  PCBUC  INSTKUCTIOX, 

^     .  OJympia,  Wash,.  September  6\  iS7i, 

Memorandmn  to :  Charles  A,  Johiison.  '       •         »  ^cm^i;//^. 

From :  Bmce  Brennan. 

SnWect^  ^^ears  of  snpervision  for  title  I  and  title  III  ESEA--now  Public 

Current  stafflng  levels  for  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
structlon  for  these  Titles  are  as  follows:  Title  I^Six  man  years  wii  a  current 

^^E,*".'/"""  III^Thr^  and  one-half  man 

years  with  a  current  year  fundiOf  level  of  |2,3  mlUion  dollars. 

We  have  not  provided  this  infomiaUon  for  Title  V  since  that  particular  Title 
has  as  Its  purpose  the  strengthening  of  State  departmente  of  education  ami 
therefore,  that  information  would  not  be  useful  in  maki^lke  ty^  S^m^^^^^ 
son  you  are  attempting,  j  compun 

We  trust  that  you  wiU  deal  with  this  information  in  its  proper  persoective  in 
as  much  as  this  toUl  agency  is  currently  at  a  250  man  year  leveL  This  infor- 
ination  ze*t)s  in  on  those  Individuals  within  this  agenoy  who  are  sDeciflcftllv 
responsible  for  these  Titles.  It  does  not  indicate  thfextenT  of  "vofS^eS 
other  i^ersonnel  in  the  agency  of  a  supportive  capacity, 

If  we  can  be  of  additional  assistance,  ftfcl  free  to  contact  us  at  any  time, 

BaucE  BaEXXA'N, 

EXHIBIT  I 
SEC,  1.-W0WAMS  OFftREO  IN  1972 


OEcedts 


Progf»mtitk>   1975     1976     1977     197i     1979     19^  l5l 

Airitduotiofl.. ............  '  — 


01.0100.. 
01.01.01... 
01.01.04... 
01.02J)0... 
01.02.01... 
01.02.02,.. 
01.02.03,.. 
01  02.04... 
01.02.M... 

•1.02.99,.. 

01.0101... 
01.0105  .. 
01.0199... 
01  0304... 
01.0500,.. 
01.05.01... 
01.05.02... 
01.0501.. 
01.05.04... 
01.05.06... 


01.06.00  . 


01.06  02.....>... 


01.06.04  

01  06.07  

01  07.00  

01.07.03.....  


'''"Ik^i::-^^  '"""'^  "  -^io 

^  ^  » 

AgriiMdMnk   .V....  "  

.  I rrintion  tachflioan .....    . .     ONA     ONA 'oNA'  ' '  'OKA ' ' '  ONA ' '  "dna nW A 

.  Ew^ncntntol  hofticttttyrt            336      3a  360      373      m      400  415 

HcitKuftura  ^  '/  -  

GrottDdskftptr. ..... .  .V.     ''' '' •••...•...>   .>  

Gritfthoust  op«r»tor  ... .  '.'  '''  ••• 

Undscapini   " >............  

Turt  mMa|tm«nt  ...  .... .......  .  \  •  •  •  • 

GrMnhovM  and  nurstry    . .  '    

nuMiwwnt  '  * '"" - 

Florkiilturff  .. 

.  A|rlft$o«rct$.   55     "57 59 6i 62 "m kk 

Nitynl  rnourcts  tKhnK   ^  " 

Clin.   — 

Rtcr^tion.................-...^     142      147  153      159      IbS      171  178 

^  ftrh  rangtr  .  .w, , . . , .  .V. , . ,  I ! >" * .' .' " ' 
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(Kxbibit  U] 

Comparison  of  Vocational  P^xpenditures  in  Washington  State 
SMSA's  AND  Rural  Areas  Common  School  Sector,  Gr.\dks  9-12 
AND  Vocational-Technical  Institutes 

METHOD 

1.  SMSA's  were  defined  in  accordance  with  Washington  State  Em- 
ployment Security  designations. 

2.  School  districts  within  each  SMSA  wei-e  identified,  and  classified 
as  **urban/' 

3.  School  districts  outside  SMSA  boundaries  were  classified  as 
*'rural.'' 

4.  Encumbrances  of  Federal  funds  (Public  Law  90-576), ^all  pur- 
poses, were  identified  for  each  district  in  SMSA's  for  1974-75  school 
year.^ 

5.  Budgeted  allocations  of  State  vocational  funds  were  identified  for 
each  SMSA  district  for  1974-75  school  year. 

6.  Bmlgeted  allocations  of  local  vocational  funds  were  identifieil 
for  each  S^ISA  district  for  1974-75  school  year. 

7.  All  sources  of  revenue  (4,  5,  6  above)  were  added  together  to 
show  total  expenditures  in  each  SMSA  and  those  totals  were  added 
together  to  show  total  experiditures  for  vocational  education  in  all 
SMSAs. 

8.  Full  time  equivalent  (FTE)  students  were  served  in  each  district 
in  each  SMSA  were  totaled  and  divided  into  total  SMSA  expenditures 
to  arrrive  at  average  FTE  cost.  (State  vocational  funds  are  allocated 
on  a  vocational  FTE  base  while  Federal  Part  B  funds  are  allocated 
on  a  formula  which  speaks  to  the  requirements  of  Public  Law  90-576 
and  which  relates  to  fh-^  nature  of  vocational  services  offered.  All  other 
Public  Law  90-  576  purposes  are  funded  on  project,  written  proposal 
base.) 

0.  SMSA  figures  were  subtracted  from  total  expenditures  and  total 
state  PTE's  to  arrive  at  rural  figures. 

COMPARISON  Of  VOCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE  SMSA'S  AND  RURAL  AREAS  COMMON 
SCHOOU  SECTOR.  GRAOEi  9- 12  AND  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES.  1974-75  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Anount 

SMSA-«2  school  districts  » 

Totil  Put)lic Uw 90-576 lunditnoj mt)trtd . . .-.> . . . . .> ...,...»  

Totil  Stitt  •mJ local  lunds  tUocated  .>..>. ...»  .>.>:->   - .  32.34>,020 

Tot*J....<.,.^.<...x-..x...x....ox....x.....>^^  34.161.976 

Rural— 144  distrktj. » Total  voationil  lunds  (tV  sourcts)  tocuinl>tred/jttocated  .> . .  •••.«"  7.163.715 

41.325,691 


«  SMSA's  as  desiiwted  by  Wwhmfton  Stjtt  Otpirtmtnt  oi  Employment  Security  1.  Sttttie  SMSA:  All  of  Kini  jnd 
Snohomish  Count»«.  2  TKoma  SMSA.  All  ol  Pierce  County,  3  Spokane  SMSA:  All  of  Spokane  County  .4  Yakima  SMSA 
All  of  Yakima  County.  5.  Pasco- Ken newick  SMSA.  Alt  of  Franklin  and  Benton  Counties;  6.  Portland  SMSA:  All  of  Clark 

^"R?ra?dfstricts!'Vo*f' tf^^^  are  all  those  districts  located  outside  t^e  boundaries  of  standard  metropolitan 

sUtistical  areas  (SMSA's). 

Note.  Average  expenditures  per  FTE.  SMSA  districts:  $1.391 ;  averate  expenditures  per  FH.  rural  districts-  $722. 


1  .\rtiiftl  Mpendltur^'s  for  197.V1074  Fchool  year  wvre  used  for  vocational  technlcal 
institutes  rather  than  b'ldgeted  and  encumbered  figures. 
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Sche«i  dirtfict 


Statt  tnd 

local, 
1974-75 


Public  Law 
90-576, 
1974-7^ 


King  County: 

SaitUa  ................... 

Fidtral  Way....  V.-...;. 

EnumcUw  .-..'.-..V. 

Martar  Island. ...V..-...^ 

HifWiiit  

Vishon  Island.....-./...-. 

Ranton  

Ballavua  

South  Cantral. . . .     . . . 

Lowar  Snoqualmia.V...-. 
Au  bu  r  n . .  .  . ..... ... . . . 

Tahoma  v 

Snoqualmia  Valiay  

Issaquah.. V 

Sliortiina  .'.V.../. 

Laka  Washington.;.....;. 
Kani...... 

Notthshora. . .  .x.!.r. .  .>; 

Totol  

Snohomish  County: 

Evacatt......  

Laka  Stavens. . .  . 

Mukiitao-.-.-..;. 

Edmonds  

Ariington  ^ . 

Macys  villa.. 
Monroa.... ...... 

Snohomiih ..... . .'. 

Sultan  

Darrington  

Gtamtt  Falls  

Stinwood       .  .  . .  .  . 


SEAHLE  SMSA 


Total. 


Piarca  County: 
Pjyalkip..^-..... 

Tacoma  

Umvarstty  Piac*. 

Sumner..-..-  

Orting.......... 

Clovar  Paik.'.... 

Paninsula....... 

Franklin  Piarca.. 

Bathel  

Eaton  vtlle  

Whila  River  

Fife....  

Total  


TACOMA  SMSA 


iZ,  422.340 
532,256 
126.122 
iai.086 
1,680,910 
21,459 
2.007,051 
99«,139 
95,988 
44,574 
636,228 
72.993 
98,950 
484,625 
507,659 
915,602 
924,649 
266.014 


11,999,652 


649,166 
U1.884 
256,548 
1,343.351 
128.632 
188.151 
103.289 
186.418 
63.391 
40.852 
16.812 
84.936 


3.173.412 


596.006 
4,654.500 

33,004 
191.986 

28.366 
3.521,951 
174.401 
346.749 
158.602 

73.415 

53.993 
139.786 


9,971.759 


(119.199 
11.527 
2,608 
1.965 
32,057 
1.161 
180.795 
25. 4K 
3.001 
2,787 
7,771 
4.591 
2, 143 
15,874 
13.497 
94.438 
75,726 
8.039 


602.671 


28.966 

2.322 
12.827 
24.200 
9.144 
70.866 
5.930 
4,769 
4,037 
4.912 
2.572 
3.125 


173.670 


24,326 
3e4.657 
179 
11.496 
13,789 
309.762 
9.468 
23.446 
4.198 
6,824 
2,625 

10.8a 


^    ,  SPOKANE  SMSA 

Spokane  County: 

&uk;:::^;::c;v:::r;^  ^•1?;ISj 

^ni 

v»«i  Valley  . , . *  •     -  •  {A  ?S 

Dnr  Park  .  .V.,. . .          ; —          ' '  * ' '  »5}  {5* 

Rivarside...-....,,.,.-.;..-.;;;,... ^  jJJJj 

Total...  .....>-<..........,>.............>...-........  2.552.428 


781.536 


11.304 

2.232 
2.268 
15. 166 
2.143 
5.761 
178 
5.359 
982 
4.287 
2.590 


PTE 
students 


1,514 
471 
138 
126 
1.104 
20 
1.365 
627 
64 
40 
392 
66 
93 
440 
450 
717 
720 
211 


8.558 


556 
103 
211 
1,029 
115 
190 
105 
203 
36 
30 
16 
90 


2.684 


494 

3.155 
47 
191 
29 
2.216 
132 
345 
152 
75 
50 
128 


7.014 


1. 104 
82 
150 
334 
35 
93 
93 
52 
176 
76 
51 


52.270 


2.246 


1  1117- 


nil 


Stitt  and     Public  Law 

local,         90-576.  FTE 

School  district  1974-75         1974-75  studMti 


YAKIMA  SMSA 

Yakima  County: 

N  Kh  es  Valliy .  - . . .... .» ... ......  ..,...>   102, 578  3, 350  81 

Yakima.....'-...-.-..V.-.-.w.   .>....-...  467,  532  23,075  469 

MoxS.:      ; '  ..^^^^^^    62, 139  1,750  69 

seit^^  .1   132,687  6,824  i2« 

rS^r^::vvz^^.j^   27.950  i,608  20 

Gi^,i^::::::^,^.^.;y.....^  .....:.:.x....>,..>...;.  ju,  eie  le,  og  125 

Sunnyside  ..-;;.-...>..  ....-.>.>..-.-...............•.  .-.......>   '     74.610  2,269  70 

Toppemsh  .-.   1U,093  3,251  144 

HXnd.:™:::::::;;...::^.:..;^  50.988  52 

Grancer  .w.... ..........         77, 041  3,787  71 

zHaT   '  :   123,878       5,662  59 

wapato:  ;.w.;.^.-::.-..;....;....v.-..-.-..w.   130,770       4,055  104 

west  Valley..:..:..:.....^.:.,..........;.:......>^   152.933  6,^1  144 

Mount  Adams.- . ....,.:.:.> ...»:...:. . .> . . - .:.   ... .:.__47^^1  3^«7  41 

T  ctal   1,839.236  86,320  1667 

PASCO-KENNEWICK  SMSA 

Frankhn  County:   ^30 

Kp^inkh;;::::::;:-:^   :>     87,349  « 

Kah}otU5..^>......x.>:..>.».>x....-...— >:».->.^-.......^'......'.  »1S  4.183  63 

Total . ... .  .> .         . . .» .» .> .  .> .....    357.326  26,746   354 

^"TenS\^      -       .   .-.  367,690  9.420  315 

KiHBenton '**"**V;"^^^^^^^^   .-        U. 000  2^ 697  31 

FiXV^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^        -    '   33, 264  5, 736  21 

y^'i^IU^r^;::::;:.'^^^   280,511     12.267  227 

Total- . ..... . .»..                                              -  826.997  42,948  m 

PORTLAND  SMSA 

^^''vJn'couJer                       .  -  821,085  10,358  648 

Lrcenter *              .   42  000  4, 937  ?*i 

:r   '  "   233,416  19,873  m 

cVm^  :    75, 518      1018  81 

Batti#GVouVd'"''''r''''""V-''    342,497  2,143  331 

RJdlSiJir^v.:^^::;:^   73.997      1.321  73 

Total  >   1.678,198  42.008  1.46* 

Mr.  ilEEDS.  Our  next  witness  is  Fred  Miner,  director,  vocational- 
technical  education,  Tacoma.  He  is  accompanied  by  three  students, 
Charles  T.  Duren,  Paul  H.  Wilkins,  and  Mrs.  Lynetta  Schwartz. 

Please  come  forward.  . 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  the  committee,  lou  have 
prepared  statements.  Would  you  make  those  a  part  of  the  record  and 
vou  could  summarize,  which/in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  might 
be  helpful  if  you  care  to.  You  may,  if  you  wish,  read  them  into  the 
record. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  V.  MINER,  DIRECTOR,  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  TACOMA 

Mr.  MiKKR.  It  is  ffood  to  be  here  and  to  have  your  colleague  herB 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
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'We  are,  as  has  been  iiiontioned  before,  yvry  proud  of  vocational 
education  in  tlie  State  of  Washington  and  attribute  a  ^reat  deal  of 
that  to  the  interest  on  the  part  of  our  Congressnian.  We  have  been 
for  a  period  I  would  like  to  describe  as  a  number  of  yeai-s  in  this  role 


To  identify  myself,  I  am  director  of  vocational  education,  my  title  is 
assistant  superintendent  for  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  in 
Clover  Park  Schools.  I  have  also  for  more  years  than  I  would  like  to 
i'ememl)er  perhaps  served  on  the  board  and' I  am  presently  legislative 
consultant  for  the  National  Council  of  Local  Administrators  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

As  someone  said  a  few  minutes  a^o,  some  of  this  occurred  before 
my  time;  as  far  as  mine  is  concerned,  none  of  it  occurred  before  mv 
time.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  QuiE.  You  started  in  1917. 
Mr.  MiXKK.  MaylMj  that  has  a  suggestion  in  it. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  paraphrase  and  give  the  major  thrust  of 
my  testimony.  Tlie  hour  is  late  and  the  weather  is  beautiful  and  I 
know  everything  that  is  going  to  be  reacted  to  has  already  been  said 
to<lay,  but  I  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  kind  of  introduce  you  to  some 
of  the  thoughts.  I  will  spare  you  from  a  dissertation  on  philosophv.  I 
have  that  in  my  background,' too,  but  we  will  save  it  for  another  day. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  system  or  in 
onr  Nation  now  is  inflation.  I  like  to  feel  that  vocational  education  is 
an  appropriate  solution  to  some  of  our  Nation  s  problems  in  this  direc- 
tion because  we  in  vocational  education  are  in  the  business  of  producing 
producers. 

If  you  will  notice  in  my  testimony,  I  believe  that  Congress  has  a 
role  in  the  leadei'ship  of  this  Nation.  I  think  you  need  to  address  your- 
self as  you  have  in  the  past,  the  Land  Grant  College  Act,  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  to,  in  effect,  be  a  catalyst,  and  1  think  a  new  direction  is 
needed  at  the  present  time,  that  is,  to  point  out  to  many  of  us  it  is 
more  important  to  bo  producers  than  it  is  to  be  consumers  in  this 
critical  time.  That  is  the  thrust  of  vocational  education  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  a  part  of  it  over  the  yeai-s. 

In  my  testimony  I  have  pointed  to  some  confusion  in  the  language. 
I  thinlc  it  is  particularly  important  for  the  Congress,  when  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  legislation,  to  keep  us  communicating.  In  our  State 
we  have  an  outstanding  example  of  what  T  would  call  semantic  con- 
fusion, to  use  such  terms  as'  occupational  education,  coordinating 
council  for  occupation  education  to  administer  the  State  plan  for  voca- 
tional education.  Tliere  are  such  terms  as  career  education.  We  are  all 
the  time  at  the  local  level  trying  to  sort  these  things  out  and  com- 
municate appropriately. 

I  think  some  of  this  confusion  and  the  need  for  careful  language 
is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  problems  of  accounting.  AMien  you  start 
to  count  things  up  and  you  ask  us  to  be  accountable  in  terms  of 
stewardship  and  Te  resort  to  statistics  and  figures  and  so  fortli,  it  is 
important  that  we  have  the  language  clear  so  that,  in  effect,  we  are 
giviniT  you  the  kind  of  information  that  yon  expect  from  us. 

I  think  it  is  a  problem  of  being  responsible.  I  think  a  nation  needs 
to  be  very  careful  of  its  language.  We  hope  that  you,  in  drafting  this 
legislation,  would  consider  it 
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I  know  vou  have  before  vou  tlic  study  draft  tliat  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  BarloNV,  Lowell  Burkett  and  \*ictor  Van  Hook,  the  AVA  and  the 
National  Association  of  Directoi^  of  Vocational  Education.  We  re- 
viewed that  and  I  have  sonic  input,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  into  some  of 
the  pio\  i-ions  of  that  act  and  1  think  it  goes  a  long  way  to  add  some 
clarity  of  language. 

I  like  the  term  ••prevocational"  that  has  been  introduced  to  describe 
some  of  the  categories,  career  education^  career  awareness,  occupa- 
tional exploration.  The  draft  takes  these  kim!s  of  terms,  and  puts  them 
nito  a  defined  categoiy  that  I  think  will  enable  us  to  provide  some 
accounting  for  you  and  some  i-esponsibility, 

Mr.  Mkeds.  iiav  I  interrupt  there,  Fred  ? 

Do  you  think  the  financing  of  career  education  is  solely  the  responsi- 
bility of  vocational-technical-occiipational  education  or  isn't  it,  should 
I  say,  without  being  too  leading,  is  it  not  more  properly  the  functioa 
of  the  total  education  community  ? 

Mr.  MiNKU.  I  would  agree  that  it  is  more  properly  a  function  of  the 
total  educational  community.  I  don't  mind  the  involvement  of  voca- 
tional education  because  we  need  to  be  a  part  of  that  educational^ com- 
munity. We  are  a  part  of  it.  That  Is  whv,  when  a  choice  in  19G7,  was 
presented  to  us  legislatively  here  in  our  State,  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  or  move  into  the  higher  education  system,  there 
were  a  number'of  vocational  administrators  who  work'^d'^ailigently  to 
remain  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  because  we  in  this  relation- 
ship can  have  some  influence,  I  think,  upon  the  role  of  elementary 
education  and  probably  a  little  bit  more  impact  as  we  sit  aroimd  the 
table  and  work  with 'principals  and  curriculum  directors  in  high 
schools.  So  we  feel  that  we  have  had  an  obli^ration  in  this  recrard,  but  I 
wotild  hate  to  see  the  whole  load  of  that  challenge  moved  into  the  area 
of  vocational  responsibility.  . 

Perhaps  moving  along,  I  analyzed  in  my  testimony  some  of  tne 
provisions  of  that  study  draft.  I  mentioned  the  language  '  prevoca- 
tional'*  that  I  like.  ^  ^    .  , 

I  would  also  point  out  that  I  am  a  little  critical  of  the  title  provisions 
involving  educational  leadership  and  there  has  been  some  reference 
to  that  made  in  earlier  testimony.  As  a  local  director,  our  challenge  is 
to  provide  leadership  training  and  vocational  education  teacher  experi- 
ences to  people  who  come  out  of  the  shops  and  out  of  the  industries  and 
out  of  the  crafts  and  we  haven't  seen  very  much  results  of  that  from  the 
past  expenditures.  Federal  expenditures,  in  teacher  education.  I  would 
like  to  see  that  section  strengthened  and  more  emphasis  placed  on 
teacher  education  resources  at  the  local  level  and  that  is  where  the  job 
has  to  be  done. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  get  this  disproportionate 
amount  of  growth  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  because  these 
areas  are  staffed  from  the  universities  in  terms  of  the  pr^aration  of 
teachers,  so  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  logical,  they  are  in  the  uni- 
versity system.  But  in  the  trades  and  industry  area,  our  people  are 
brouglit  in  from  the  crafts,  from  the  shops  and  the  welding  areas  and 
so  forth,  and  we  need  resources  to  provide  teacher  training  for  these 
people  and  also  to  introduce  them  into  the  leadership  role. 

If  we  are  going  to  change  this  system,  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
to  the  sh.op  a"d  to  the  local  people  to  provide  that  kind  of  input. 

O 
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I  would  hope  the  new  drafted  legislation  will  go  to  that  aspect  of  it 

Perhaps  at  this  point  I  had  better  stop  and  let  the  committee  probe 
some  of  my— I  hope  vou  will  be  kind  to  me. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Would  the  students  who  are  with  you  like  to  summarize 
their  statements  so  that  wo  would  have  all  of  the  testimony  toffcther? 

[The  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Miner  follows :] 

Pbi^ajied  Statement  of  ¥^  V.  Mi^eb,  Assistant  Supebintbndent  op  Clove* 

PaKK  ScUOOLS,  ADMINlSTavTOB  FOB  THE  ClOVEB  PAKK  ABEA  VOCATIONAL  TECH- 
NICAL iNSTmjTE,  Leoisj^tive  Consultant  ix)b  the  National  Council  or 
Local  Dihectobs  of  Vocational  Education 

This  testimony  on  Federal  Vocational  Legislation,  while  not  the  official  policy 
positions  of  either  my  local  school  district  or  National  Council  of  Local  Admin- 
istrators, comes  from  almost  30  years  experience  as  a  local  Vocational  Admin- 
istrator  and  almost  that  many  years  of  serving  on  the  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Local  Adminlstrat  rs.  I  am  pleased  to  be  asked  to  piace  these  observa- 
tlons  on  your  record. 

The  National  interest  and  the  strength  of  Vocational  Education  requires  that 
'Congress  continue  to  set  educational  priorities  and  legislate  in  support  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  Inflation  is  Identified  today  on  all  fronts  as  cur  biggest  national 
t)roblem,  and  Inflation  Is  nurtured  by  a  scarcity  and  shortage  of  products  and  a 
shortage  of  services.  Skilled  producers  of  goods  and  services  are  desperately 
needed,  and  tills  is  the  central  purpose  of  Vocational  Education.  Perhaps  Con- 
gr^'ss  LTid  this  Committee  In  Its  leadership  roll,  as  it  establishes  prloritiet  aiMl 
fi!  ^is  It  appropriate  to  use  Vocational  Education  legislation,  will  emphasize  the 
basic  Importance  of  producing  more  and  consuming  less.  In  any  event.  Vocational 
Education  legislation  and  the  accompanying  appropriations  lias  always  been  a 
bargain  Investment  for  the  nation.  Too  often,  education  in  general  has  been 
sold  on  the  selfish  basis  of  how  much  more  money  could  be  earned  In  a  lifetime ; 
for  example,  we  boast  with  a  college  degree  you  will  earn  more  money.  Voca- 
tional Education,  in  sharp  contrast,  speaks  to  the  quality  of  the  Individual's  skills 
and  the  indlvlduars  ability  to  produce  and  serve.  This  is  a  less  selfish  attitude 
and  this  purpose  itself  could  be  held  up  as  a  national  goal  and  congressional 
priority.  "Learn  to  Produce  More'*  might  be  a  good  antl-lnflatlon  goal  To  sum 
It  up,  Vocational  Education  needs  continued  federal  legislative  emphasis  and 
continued  congressional  priority  expressed  in  both  strengthened  and  expanded 
Vocational  authorizations  and  appropriations. 

As  Legislative  Consultant  to  the  National  Council  of  Local  Administrators,  I 
have  reviewed  and  made  suggestions  concerning  legislative  needs  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  American  Vocational  Association  (AVA)  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  Study.  I  am 
sure  your  Committee  has  a  copy  of  thl3  Study  under  authorship  of  Mel  Barlow, 
Victor  Van  Fook,  and  Lowell  Burkett.  I  endorse  this  Study  and  Its  recom- 
mendations as  a  basli>  for  strengthened  Vocational  legislation.  The  Study  in  its 
recommendations  builds  upoi;  the  existing  laws  and  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
a  refinement  of  present  legislation ;  legislation  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  doing 
a  sood  bnslc  job.  The  Study,  by  reorganizing  and  regrouf)lng  existing  law,  accom- 
plishes the  elimination  of  some  confusion  that  has  developed  In  the  laws  and 
languages  with  which  Local  Vocational  Directors  must  deal;  for  example,  such 
terms  as  occupational  education,  career  education,  etc.  I^ocal  Directors  are  par- 
rlculnrly  concerned  about  this  language  confusion  and  urge  that  the  terminology 
u<o(l  to  describe  Vocational  Educatio  .  be  carefully  drafted.  Confusion  In  the 
lan^iace  leads  to  confusion  In  program  and  leaver  Congress  and  the  public 
without  a  method  of  holding  educators  accountable-  .  "^nal  Directors  wish 

to  be  accountable  for  their  stewardship.  They  earnestly  desire  to  respect  con- 
jrros.sional  priorities  and  purpose,  and  to  this  end  Local  Directors  have,  by  resolu* 
tion.  a-ked  for  a  careful  U'se  Oi  legislative  language.  The  term  pre-vocatlonal  sug- 
gested in  the  AVA  Study,  Title  II,  to  describe  Vocational  guidance,  Vocational 
exploratory,  and  Vr>oatlonal  awireness  experiences  eliminates  some  confusion, 
this  i<  a  recommended  Improvement.  When  pre-vocatlonal  and  other  purposes  are 
incluae<l  in  the  legislation,  they  should  be  separated  by  title  and  by  funding,  as 
•^•commended. 
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There  Is  a  further  potential  for  confusion  when  Vocational  Education  Purpo«e 
Is  written  Into  legislation  for  higher  education  as  was  done  In  PL  92-^18,  Higher 
Bdncation  Amendments  of  1972.  In  this  )<»gls'atlon.  the  term  •^occupational  educa- 
tion" is  used  to  describe  the  Vocational  ::-!acatlon  purpose.  Had  this  legislation 
with  Its  Vocational  Education  purpose  labelled  in  tMs  Act,  **Occupatlonal  E*iu^' 
tion'*  been  funded,  wldes^pread  confusion  most  '.ertalnly  would  have  resulted. 
To  avoid  this  problem.  Vocational  Education  legislation  should  be  kept  separate 
from  legislation  for  either  higher  education  or  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

As  a  Local  Director,  my  biggest  challenge  Is  to  help  tradesmen  and  craftsmen 
become  good  teachers.  Legislation  In  some  way  should  Insure  that  In-servlce 
education  funds  go  to  the  local  schools  where  this  teacher  education  job  can  be 
done.  Vocational  teacher  education  for  the  local  classroom  and  shop  teacher  must 
be  conducted  on-the-job.  Teacher  education  and  funding  for  this  purpose  needs 
strengthening  in  legislation.  This  on4he-job  teacher  education  punwse  is,  In 
my  view,  not  clear  enough  in  present  law  or  in  the  AVA  Study  suggestion.  Local 
l)in»etors  umliTstand  better  than  anyone  the  need  for  Ix-ally  developed  teacher 
in-service  e<hicatlon. 

In  writing  legislation  it  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Is  neither  secondary  nor  post-secondary,  it  Is  neither  higher  education  nor 
lower  education  by  legislation  or  by  definition.  Vocational  Education  serves  all 
agr<-  and  I  hope  Congress  continues  to  legislatively  mandate  its  central  purpose 
as  "i"l»v" — <'!»ployment — products  and  services.  The  very  strength  of  Vocational 
Ethuiitiou  i{>  lt^  purpose,  carefull.v  defined  In  federal  law,  and  Its  focus  upon 
all  a;;es  and  all  groups.  Vocational  Kducatlun  is  the  purpose  which  brings  people 
of  differing  ages  together  teaching  them  for  a  common  purpose — employment  in 
the  production  of  the  nation',^  a^indt  *tnd  services. 

The  AVA  Study  prevlou^ly  referenced  organizes  existing  Vocational  EdinMtion 
pun)Oses  Into  five  logical  titles.  This  organization  will  be  easier  for  Local  Direc- 
tors to  understand  and  work  with. 

Xitic  /—"State  and  Local  Atlvisory  Councils  and  State-wiue  Planning*  Is  an 
easily  understood  and  logical  arrangement.  The  major  Improvements  In  this  title 
an*  the  addition  of  consumer  representation  on  the  Advisory  Cour.dH  and  the 
State-wide  Planning  section  is  new.  Both  of  these  changes  are  needed  and  will 
add  strength.  , 

Title  //— "Pre-vocatlonal"  Is  a  new  and  better  way  to  describe  those  activities 
that  have  been  •'kicking  around'*  in  some  semantic  confusion— ocr«er  awareness r 
occupational  exploration,  and  career  decisions.  The^e  Items  have  a  logical  pre 
vocational  relatioashlp  and  need  to  be  grouped  and  supported.  Pre-vocatlonal 
Is  an  excellent  laM  and  I  urge  yon  to  legislate  this  as  a  logical  category.  As 
this  pre-vocatlonal  title  becomes  operative,  it  Is  important  to  prevent  Its  develop- 
ment and  funding  from  detracting  from  the  central  purpose  of  Vocational 
Education. 

Title  ///—"Vocational  Education  Program  Support".  This  Is  the  central  focus 
of  Vocational  Education  and  this  title  provides  block  grant  support  for  all 
students  and  all  programs.  While  tliere  may  be  some  question  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  funding  this  title  as  a  block.  <  areful  and  expanded  state  planning  can 
be  use<l  to  elluiinate  most  of  these  concern^.  At  least  this  grouped  approach  Is 
worth  a  trv  and  I  siipi>crt  this  de^iign  as  long  as  the  purpose  of  the  title  is  very 
clearly  expressed.  This  title,  as  written,  does  protect  by  percentage  call-cuts 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs,  and  specifies  a  balance  of  Vocational 
exp<»ndltures  between  youth  and  adults.  In  these  call -out  protections.  I  concur. 

7  i//f  /r— "Vocational  Education  Program  Services"— Teacher  education  ^-erv- 
i<v<.  niider  this  litle  need  to  he  more  f^harpl.v  f<)cn-ed  upon  the  in-servi<*e  f«*'i.'!ier 
training'  lUH'd  The  AVA  Study  draft  Is  &<»ine\vhat  critic^al  of  past  Vocitionnl 
tearlH^r  trainiii;:  expenditures  and  this  criticism  is  j untitled.  The  teacher  tralnins: 
secti-^ii  <»f  thi<-  title  nee<ls  eareful  attention.  Student  follow-up  service^  and  ^tw 
denr  <-ui»i>orr  Uum  rion<  are  loj^ical  a<pe^t«  of  this  title.  Student  support  provi-i^n'! 
need  to  be  updated  to  refle<t  the  changed  economic  climate  and  Inflation  ^iiice 
10**^  Th<»  snulv  hi\<  ;nn(le  these  reeoinmendati<^n*i 

7,7,  in  the  AVA  Stiid\  pnipo-'il.  fnrd<  for  Applied  R--*'  r<'h, 

curriruUiMJ  d**\ elui.Uient.  exemplary  iin»jects.  and  lej-dership  devehipinefir  are 
divid«'d  l.Kween  the  Ciunniis«ioner  and  the  Static,  Th\<  division  of  i-ir;j>:ive 
and  fundin-  seems  lo^Mcal  in  the  <np?»nrt  of  goal>  which  may  be  IdeuMficd  1  v 
both  leveH  of  leader-hip— State  and  Vetleral.  As  a  Local  Director  who  hii<  need 
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for  action  in  research,  I  submit  that  the  ifrcatost  need  Is  for  what  I  choose  to 
call  Uitton  research'— Uie  "lol's  try  It  and  M'e  If  it  works  *  variotv. 

Perhaiis  on  tlils  research  issuo,  I  am  a  little  like  the  Vormnnt  farmer  who, 
When  approached  by  the  ajrricultural  agent  to  try  n  new  resoarch-dovckiiKMl  farm- 
ing method,  rcspoiulod  that  he  didn't  need  it  as  he  already  wasn't  farmln;:  half 
as  well  as  he  kaew  how!  I'm  in  favor  of  Vocational  research  but  feel  it  would 
lie  luuKt  offcctlve  if  conducted  as  Applied  A*(xCf/rt7i  in  full  view  of  the  Local 
Voc:itlonal  Directors  who,  like  the  Vermont  farmer,  are  already  not  dellverin;; 
Vocational  Education  as  well  as  they  know  how. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  api)ear  l>efore  you  on  India  If  of  Voc;iti<nial  K<lucation. 
I  am  |)rou<l  to  be  a  participant  in  this  Vocational  tMucation  onter|)rise. 

ili%  :Meki)S.  Lyiietta,  would  you  like  to  lead  oil  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  LYN-x.rTA  C.  SCHWARTZ,  STUDENT,  CLOVER  PARK 
VOCATIONAL.TECHHICAL  INSTITUTE 

yii-s,  SaiwAirrz.  My  name  is  Lynetta  C.  Schwartz  and  I  reside  in 
Taconia.  I  graduated  from  Puyallup  High  School  and  presently  I  am 
a  5»tudeiit  enrolled  in  the  0-month  stenography  ooui-sc  at  Clover  Park 
Vocational-Technical  Institute. 

As  a  hiffh  school  senior  I  was  a  student  in  distributive  education, 
known  as  DE.  It  provided  education,  business,  and  work  experience. 

After  high  school  and  before  enrolling  in  the  vocational-technical 
institute,  I  attended  Green  River  Community  College  for  one  semester. 
I  changed  from  the  community  college  to  the  voc-tech  school  because  I 
did  not  feel  they  were  working  to  get  me  into  a  trade.  I  felt  the  courses 
were  a  duplication  of  my  high  school  classes.  I  needed  training  to  get 
a  job. 

And  I  was  lo^king  for  a  job  for  the  pure  fact  of  bread  and  butter, 
because  I  was  on  my  own,  and  I  didn't  have  much  time  and  much 
money  to  do  this. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  choosing  the  voc-tech  school  was  tlie 
practical  training  at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  meant  a  lot  to  me.  This 
was  the  most  important  factor  why  I  attended  this  voc-tech  school. 

I  feel  the  closer  you  make  education  to  the  real  working  world,  the 
answer  as  you  mentioned.  Congressman  Meeds,  that  unemployment 
tripled  for  students,  and  I  really  feel  there  is  a  gap  here,  to  the  fact 
that  if  you  get  a  student  so  he  can  work  accurately  and  comr>etently 
to  go  out  and  get  a  job,  the  chances  of  being  accepted  in  this  job  and 
not  turned  away  for  no  previous  work  experience.  You  will  find  here 
in  my  next  paragraph  the  reason  whv  I  am  saying  this. 

Some  of  my  friends  from  other  hig^i  school  classes  went  looking  for 
jobs  after  graduation  and  found  this  bcrri^r  of  "no  previous  work 
experience*^  At  the  same  time,  in  my  ca<?f  be?ause  of  the  distributive 
ediication  course,  I  had  been  working  for  the  last  0  months  as  a  student 
trainee  in  a  major  department  store.  I  was  9  montlis  ahead  of  my 
fellow  students,  my  fellow  classmates. 

There  is  another  problem  and  that  is  known  as,  I  title  it  "pure 
tinrei-tainty^\  to  the  student  as  to  what  trade  to  follow.  We  had  career 
training  days  in  my  high  school  and  sure  thev  were  valuable  to  me, 
they  got  me  thinking  so  I  could  make  a  decision.  The  time  was  well 
spent  because  they  got  me  to  thinkincr  and  you  neeed  to  do  this  to 
high  school  students,  but,  because  I  didn't  make  the  right  decision, 
as  other  students  don't,  they  spend  much  of  their  time  and  savings  for 
this  education  in  their  search  for  the  right  education. 
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I  was  really  ploased  whni  I  stopped,  on  the  spur  of  the  monient,  at 
(^lover  Park  one  day  aii<l  decided  this  is  where  I  wanted  to  f^o.  I 
>Mdked  in  and  here  in  black  and  white,  in  pam[)hK'ts.  are  (he 
<'<n!!>fs  that,  \o\i  can  take  at  Clover  Park.  It  told  nie  exactly  what 
skdls  1  am  <^oin<^  to  learn,  1  wasn't  driven  soniethinjj:  like  this  when  I 
^M'nt  to(ireen  Kuer  (  onnnnnity  CoUej^o.  I  >\as^iven  Knjrlish,  history, 
tlnn«:s  all  over  again  that  did  not  go  into  the  business  line,  kind  of  a 
cai  ry-on  from  high  ^chool,  bat  it  was  a  duplication  all  over  again, 

I  Vonld  like  to  stress  that  my  main  i-euson  for  going  to  vocational 
school  is  being  able  to  get  closer  to  indnstry. 

Tiiat  is  it. 

Mr.  Mr.Kns.  Thank  yon.  Lynetta. 

[The  complete  statement  of  Mrs,  Schwartz  follows:] 

PuKr.^UKD  Statkment  of  Mrs.  Lynktta  C.  Schwartz,  Student,  CLo\Ea  Tabic 
Vocation al-Tkc  « s ical  In stiti; tk 

I  am  Mr?.  Lyiictta  C.  Schwartz.  8022  .^onth  -D  *  .Street,  Taeoxua,  Wnsliinfrton. 
I  ttiri'lK'd  at  Ciovcr  Tark  Vocatioiml-Tethnical  Institute  on  March  IS.  1074.  in 
the  liiiu'  nionth  «t<»no>:r;ii)hy  tourst*.  I  will  complete  this  course  in  January.  I 
am  iil^o  serviiiK  as  vit't^pre^ident  of  the  Student  Council  for  the  coming;  year. 

I  iittondiHi  IMiyaliup  Uisrh  t>cbool  as  a  student  in  Distributlre  Education  which 
coiuitintw  iHlumtion,  buNine>s  and  work  experience.  I  was  active  in  Distributive 
K(hu':iiitin  Cinhs  of  America  (DEOA)  on  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  Tliis 
\o<Hiioiial  Miident  orpuiiztition  proved  valuable  to  nu*.  It  taught  me  leadership 
^kl»N  u<efnl  fur  my  employment  and  community  involvement. 

Afier  high  school  and  before  enrolling  at  the  vocational  technical  Institute,  I 
atUMKied  Green  Itiver  Community  Collej^e  for  one  Kemester.  I  changed  from  the 
i'ommmiity  college  to  the  voc-iedi  school  lK»causc  I  did  not  feel  they  were  working 
to  get  me  into  a  trade.  I  felt  the  courses  were  a  duplication  of  my  high  school 
cla>.«ii*s.  I  needed  training  to  get  a  job. 

What  motivated  me  to  enroll  at  a  vocational-technical  institute?  That  is  the 
question  I  am  here  today  to  answer  for  you. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  choosing  a  voc-tech  school  was  the  practical  train- 
ing;: t'lt  a  reas<mable  cost.  HiLs  meant  a  lot  to  me  as  a  young  married  woman  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  job  market. 

I  fwl  the  closer  yon  make  education  to  the  rea?  working  world,  the  less  the  gap 
win  Ih»  between  industry  and  e<li:cfited  man|)ower.  When  .vou  apply  for  a  job 
the  t  hance  of  employment  is  hampered  without  previous  work  exi)erience.  TUis  is 
a  fault  in  our  e<lncation  process. 

Some  of  my  friends  from  otlie"  hi  h  school  classes  went  looking  for  Jobs  after 
cratlurnion  and  found  this  barrier  of  "no  previous  work  exj>erienee."  At  tlie  same 
time.  In  my  case,  because  of  the  DE  corrse  In  high  school,  I  had  been  working 
for  tlie  last  nine  months  a»  a  student  trainee  In  a  major  department  store. 

Tlio^  early  years  after  high  school  graduation  are  burdened  by  **pure  uncer- 
tainty" as  to'what  trade  or  field  to  follow\  or  which  Is  right  for  you.  With  this  In 
mind.  ^^Midents  spend  time  and  their  savings  for  education  in  this  search.  ManjH 
as  I  did.  l>eoome  unhappy  or  dissatisHHl. 

.^ly  decision  to  attend  a  vocational-technical  school  came  a.  .er  learning  that  the 
program  was  .spelled  out  In  "black  and  white"  so  I  could  see  the  skills  which  I 
would  learn.  Also,  the  financial  requirements  were  minimal :  the  length  of  training 
time  was  not  unreasonable:  and  instructors  seemed  to  have  a  dedicated  attitude 
to  help  me  fulfill  my  new  goal. 

A*^  my  vocational  school,  in  the  business  and  ofllce  occupations  department, 
.stmh'iits  have  opportunities  to  work  under  aciual  business  conditions.  ThU  In- 
<lui?'  <  nrtual  machines  they  will  find  in  the  business  world,  mock  interviews  in 
front  of  television  cameras,  lessons  on  rdsum4  writing  and,  ir  ^me  courses,  actual 
cooperative  job  experience. 

Anvthing  of  ^ his  nature  i'J  nece««ary  and  actual  student  involvement  is  valuable 
for  industry.  You  need  to  be  realistic  as  to  what  industry  is  looking  for  today  . . . 
not  yesterday. 
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STATEMENT  OP  CHAEIES  T.  DUBEK,  JR.,  STUDENT,  CL0VE3  PARK 
VOCATIONAIrTECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  DuKEK.  My  name  is  Charles  T.  Duren.  Jr..  and  I  resi»le  in 
Tacoma.  I  am  a  high  school  student  enrolled  in  the  Airframe  and 
Powerplant  course  at  Clover  Park. 

I  have  completed  my  first  year  as  an  aviation  mechanic.  Last  year  I 
went  to  school  one  half  day  at  a  high  school  and  a  half  day  at  the 
voc  school.  Because  of  the  program  available  at  the  voc  school.  I  was 
able  to  complete  my  high  school  by  earning  elective  credits  in  con- 
nection with  the  A.  &  P.  course  and  will  graduate  with  my  high  school 
class. 

I  picked  a  vocational-technical  career  basically  because  I  didn't  feel 
like  taking  a  bunch  of  worthless  elective  courses  at  my  luszh  sciiool.  I 
felt  I  should  start  aiming  myself  toward  a  career  at  that  time.  My 
father  suggested  the  course  to  me  because  he  went  into  the  course  after 
retiring  out  of  the  military.  If  he  wouldn't  have  suggested  this  course 
to  me,  I  would  never  have  known  about  it.  The^coimselors.  if  you 
don't  go  and  ask  them,  they  will  never  tell  you. 

My  reaction  to  the  A.  &  P.  career  training  is  that  it  i?  an  excellent 
program.  The  teachers  are  outstanding.  You  could  not  do  any  better 
as  teachers  go.  All  of  the  facilities  are  there. 

The  only' hangup  I  can  really  think  of  is  the  students  themsol.es. 
There  wouldn't  oe  any  problems  except  high  school  counselors  tend 
to  use  the  vocational  schools  as  a  dumping  ground  for  students  who 
don't  do  well  in  a  normal  hiirh  school.  They  feel,  if  they  can't  do  well 
in  a  normal  high  school,  they  should  go  to  vocational  school. 

This  isn't  true  because  in  a  vocational  school,  more  or  less,  they  are 
adult  programs  and  you  have  to  be  a  more  responsible,  a  more  reliable 
person,  to  go  into  these  adult  programs  and  that's  not  what  the  counsel- 
ors are  sending,  they  are  sending  students  who  have  particular  learn- 
ing difficulties. 

Going  back  to  different  schools,  my  main  hangup  is  a'ou  have  to 

Erovide  your  own  transportation.  There  is  no  transportation  to  get  you 
ack  and  forth  from  school  to  school,  and  this  is  pretty  hard  on  15  to 
16-vear-olds. 

Ooin<r  back  to  roun^eling.  one  of  the  points  I  would  like  to  niake  is 
that  a  nunibi  r  of  students  who  start  the  course  don't  finish  it.  This 
wa.-ros  tea<"liors'  time  and  the  scliool's  rpsources.  I  feel  if  you  want  to 
go  to  this  school,  if  you  start  it,  you  should  finish  it.  otherwise  you  are 
ju?r  -vvastinc  the  toaclior's  time  and  the  school's  resources. 

Of  rour^o.  now.  looking  to  the  future,  after  completing  my  A.  P. 
program.  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  job.  Right  now  the  aerospace  field 
i>  hurt!n£r  for  peoble.  not  so  much  in  this  area  but  in  other  areas. 
Say.  for  iii-tan«-o.  if  T  ^Vid  no  into  tlio  military  service,  this  would  be 
^f^morhinc  I  could  fall  hn'*k  on. 

Vocation  scliools  are  fantastic.  They  provide  an  alternate  to  high 
scliools  l>et:\uis<»  a  lot  of  students  go  to  hiffh  school  and  high  school5  rend 
to  ffrii'li  yo'i  rliinir-^  you  don't  want  to  learn,  like,  for  instance.  Eng- 
lish. AViifTo  is  English  going  to  get  yon  when  you  get  out  of  schoof? 
If  you  are  iroing  to  bo  a  secretary  or  something  like  that.  I  can  see  your 
point,  but  if  yon  arf  L'oing  to  ha\e  a  teclinical  career,  that  isn't  going 
to  get  you  anywhere. 
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I  think  that  we  could  make  high  school  an  alternative  to  vocational 
schools,  because  if  you  go  to  vocational  schools  you  can  take  the  re- 
quired subjects  there  and  they  relate  to  your  course.  I'm  noc  the  smart- 
est ^uy  in  the  world,  but  the  vocational  schools  have  taught  me  a  for- 
reaftcchuical  career  and  these  skills  that  I  have  learned  I  can  relate  to 
almost  anv  held.  n  ,     •  i 

The  course  is  designed  for  a  specific  career  field  but  it  also  otters  an 
ediu-ition  which  I  can  fit  into  any  number  of  areas.  The  career  training 
in  this  course  just  puts  you  leaps  and  bounds  ahead.  It  is  just  like 
goui*r  to  college,  except  you  are  in  high  school. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Qharles. 

[The  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Duren  follows ;] 

Prepaked  Statement  op  Charles  T.  Dueen,  Jr.,  Student,  Clover  Park 
Vocational-Technical  Instttutb 

Mv  name  is  Charles  T.  Duren,  Jr.,  8608  Tacoma  Avenue  South,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, and  I  am  a  high  school  student  enrolled  in  the  Airframe  and  Powerplant 
career  training  course  at  Clover  Park  Vocational-Technical  Institute  at  Lakewood 
Center,  just  south  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 

I  have  completed  my  first  year  of  the  aviation  mechanic  course.  During  the  1973- 
74  school  year,  I  attended  one-haLC  day  of  formal  high  school  classes  at  Mt 
Tacoma  High  School  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  day  in  the  program  at 
Clover  Park  V-TI.  For  the  1074-75  school  year,  I  wiu  be  enrolled  as  a  full-time 
student  in  the  A&P  program. 

Because  of  the  program  availaole  at  the  voc-tech  school,  I  will  complete  high 
school  by  earning  elective  credits  in  connection  with  the  A&P  course  and  will 
grailuate  with  my  high  school  class  in  June,  1075. 

1  i»icked  a  vocational-technical  program  becau.^;e,  basically,  I  did  not  want  to 
stav  in  high  school  .'ind  take  a  bunch  of  "mifikey  mouse"  elective  courses.  My  father 
suggested  Clover  Park  V-TI  to  me  since  he  went  throneh  the  same  course  after 
retiring  from  military  service. 

Dad  is  employed  by  Aero-Jet  General  and  was  involved  with  hovercraft  pro- 
gram. He's  due  for  promotion  this  fall  to  senior  foreman  after  being  there  just 
two  years. 

My  reaction  to  the  A&P  career  training  Is  that  it  Is  an  excellent  program. 
Teachers  ari*  outstanding  ...  you  couldn't  do  better.  All  facilities  are  there. 

The  only  hangup  I  can  think  of  is  the  students  themselves.  There  wouldn  t  be 
any  problem?  except  -lich  school  counselors  tend  to  use,  especially  voc-tech 
schools,  as  dumpinpr  grounds  for  students  who  have  problems  learning  in  school. 

V  mv  ohsjervation  that  some  counselors  have  sent  some  very  irresponsible 
students  to  the  A&P  program.  It*s  an  adult  program  ...  you  have  to  be  a 
ro-r"Mi^iWe,  reliable  person  .  .  .  that's  not  what  high  school  counselors  are 
scn*lintr. 

T  think  one  of  my  main  hangups  aliout  going  to  two  different  schools  is  trans- 
portation. There  arc  no  bu*;ses  for  the  IjVIG  year  old  student  who  is  a  Junior. 
Thl-  requires  a  car  or  have  your  parents  drive.  This  was  a  great  strain  on  my 
parent*,  because  both  my  parents  work.  #  *  ^  * 

GMin?  l»ack  to  counseling,  one  point  I  wan  to  make  Is  that  a  number  or  students 
who  start  the  program  Co  not  finish  It.  This  wastes  teacher's  time  .  .  .  students 
are  mi 'ft  there  to  irefc  general  credits  .  .  .  this  sorta  hums  me  ofif. 

Looking  to  the  future  after  completing  my  A&P  training,  of  course,  Fm  looking 
fonv  inl  to  a  job.  Xow  the  areo^paoe  field  is  hurting  for  people,  not  so  much  in 
thi<  nrea.  JpUt  in  otiier  areas.  If  I  were  to  go  Into  military  service,  my  training 
would  1  e  a  great  holp  to  fall  back  on.  .  ,  .  .  ^    *  ^ 

Vorational.teclmieal  schools,  this  school  ami  others  of  this  typ.?,  are  fantastic. 
Tht*y  i»rovide  an  alternative  from  high  schools.  Many  high  schools  are  trying 
to  tearh  .vou  what  you  don  t  want  to  learn  about,  like  English,  etc. 

I  wp  should  not  have  to  co  to  hlirh  school  unless  we  want  to.  Required 
ron-*^e<  are  avnilablo  at  Clover  Park  V-TI  so  we  can  earn  a  high  school  diploma. 
Th<-<e  required  courses  are  related  to  our  elective  career  training  and  are 
iMU'h  interesting  sinre  they  have  a  purpose  which  we  can  see. 
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I*m  not  tho  smnrtt'St  ^x\y  in  the  world.  l)ut  those  V--TI  instructors  tauslit  nie 
a  technical  career  There  nre  «o  many  >kills  taught  tliat  I  can  relate  to  almost 
anything.  The  course  is  (le.-iKned  for  a  specific  career  Held,  hut  it  also  offers 
education  which  will  fit  into  any  numhor  of  areas. 

My  A&P  course  is  like  a  dream  come  true.  Career  training  puts  you  leaps  and 
bounds  ahead. 

It's  juht  like  prointr  to  college  in  high  school    v  .  that's  the  way  I  look  at  it. 
Mr.  Meeds,  ilr.  Wilkins. 


Mr.  WiLKixs.  My  name  is  Paul  Wilkins.  I  am  a  rosident  of  Taconia 
also.  Obviously,  I  have  had  one  career  and  I  am  starting  another.  I 
am  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel. 

Usin<2:  the  voc-tech  approach  to  train  myself  for  business,  I  am  half- 
way there.  I  attended  the  wcldin<^  class,  graduated,  and  I  think  I  was 
No.  1  in  the  class,  I  recall.  This  next  month,  I  start  the  machinist 
class.  My  ultimate  objective  is  my  own  business,  a  floating  marine 
repair  facility  providing  welding  and  machine  work,  so  that's  mv  sec- 
ond career. 

Pertaining  to  the  school  itself,  as  I  stated  in  my  staiement,  I  think 
it  IS  an  outstandmf?  facility.  The  instruction  was  brilliant,  personal, 
and  effective.  The  facility  itself  is  adequate.  I  feel  that  the  funds  are. 
needed  to  update  the  equipment  and  provide  some  new  equipment 
and  techniques  that  are  available  in  the  industry  now  that  cannot  be 
taught  there  now  because  the  equipment  is  not  available*  welding  and 
cutting,  for  example,  of  the  exotic  metals,  stainless  steel  spccificallv. 

This  type  of  equipment  should  be  made  available  because  these  are 
the  metals  that  are  being  upod  in  the  industry  today.  Thev  need  the 
money  to  buy  that  kind  of  thing. 

Other  than  that,  I  think  it  is  a  great  place  and  I  am  going  to  go 
there  again. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Paul. 

[The  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Wilkins  follows :] 

Pbepabed  Statement  of  Paul  Wilkins,  Tacoma,  Washington 

I  am  Paul  H.  Wilkins,  a  retired  United  States  Air  Force  Colonel,  presently 
residing  at  7101  Foster  St.  SW.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Having  beer  asked  to  provide  a  personal  evaluation  of  vocational-technical 
school  facilities,  equipment  and  training  effectiveness  from  an  "older  re-trainee 
viewpoint,"  I  submit  the  following : 

During  the  period  April  1073,  through  March  1974,  I  attended  the  welding 
course  at  Clover  Park  Vocational-Technical  Institute  on  a  full-time  basis. 

In  my  judgment,  the  training  provided  was  excellent  and  fully  qnalified  me 
in  the  followmg  areas:  oxy-acetylene  welding,  inert  gas  welding  (TIG),  short 
are  welding  (MIG),  arc  welding,  dual  shield  welding,  basic  metallurgy,  ha<ic 
blueprint  reading  and  safety. 

The  technical  competence  of  the  instructors  assigned  was  superior  and.  in 
many  instances,  made  up  for  the  fact  that  much  of  the  available  training  equip- 
ment was  only  adequate. 

I  believe  the  vocational-technical  training  schools  are  an  extremely  important 
part  of  every  community.  Their  training  provides  vitally  needed  skills,  of  all 
tyi>es,  to  satisfy  the  work  force  requirements  of  business  and  industry  alike. 

I  also^  believe  that,  to  some  extent,  the  voc-tech  schools  have  been  *vhort 
chanued" — treated  somewhat  like  "poor  country  cousins"  of  the  more  academ- 
ically oriented  portions  of  the  school  system.  For  example,  the  machine  and 
welding  courses  need  their  plant  facilities  and  training  equipment  upgraded. 
Both  need  more  modem  training  equipment.  Currently  available  cla.  ^room  space 
is  extremely  limited  and  not  conducive  to  productive  studying. 
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Perhaps  an  "in-depth  study  and  analysis"  of  the  entire  schoul  system  voca- 

*^TMi:ii"K^  w™"L"^^^^^  fraRn,rntntion  of  instructor/ 

on  . ,  n"nt  osour  los.  Sschool  seeu.s  to  have  a  little  of  this,  and  a  little  of  that 
M..rr  ikP  hobbv  Shops  thun  effei-tivo  vocational-tt>ohnical  traininf!  centers. 
JLVltlucrtotal  inart;"o  requirements  through  consolidation  of  eqiupment 

""uATSSnagement  and  maintenance  of  eauipnient  resources. 

4    l>rovWe^on.e  equlpn.e.it  back-up  at  selected  locations.  Ihis  would  reduce 
instruction  time  lost  to  equipment  break-down  or  scheduled  maiutenai  ce 

In  sumUT  tl^^^^  Vocational-Technical  trainin«  activitie.^  are 

TltallvZeXl  in  t he  com mun  tv  In  mv  judgment,  they  are  doing  a  creditable  job 
in  fuimUng^hat  obhgat™on  and  worthy  of  total  community  and  state  support 
'"/^  m>^M  ?l.e  wefding  program  which  I  have  .^"■"P'^^l'^'Snl  also  gain^ 
•^ni  vL'hinu  T  »invA  in  mind  With  the  add  t  on  of  machinist  skills,  also  jrainea 
f^rough  ^tLiorl.}^Zc■al  Tn.Mn,  I  plan  to  develop  a  floating  machine/ 
welding  facility  to  service  the  "on-the-spot"  marine  repair  market. 

yiv.  Mekds.  Just  a  vcrv  general  question  to  yoii,  Fred.  Is  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  to  the  voc-tecli  schools  the  same  as  it  is  through  the 
rest  of  the  svstem,  through  the  elementary-secondary,  post-secondary  ( 
How  do  vou  get  vour  share  of  this,  both  State  and  Federal^  . 

Mr  AIiNKR?The  distribution  of  both  State  and  Federal  funds  m  the 
common  school  system,  public  school  system,  is  uniform  throughout  the 

''^  One  thing  I  didn't  mention  that  could  be  pointed  out  here,  perhaps, 
Tvo  are  nongraded  in  the  sense  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
sudents  come  to  us  at  16  or  60.  They  are  all  grouned  into  a  package  and 
we  don't  like  this  classification  that  indicates  that  they  are  part  of  a 
svstem  of  education.  Post-high  school  and  high  school  doesn  t  mean 
much  to  us.  We.  in  effect,  find  economy  and  we  find  educational  adyan- 
tatres  and  psychological  advantages  in  terms  of  grouping  together 
people  of  different  ages.  If  I  can  get  mothers  and  daughters  together 
in  the  same  class,  I  have  accomplished  something,  fathere  and  sons 
working  together  for  a  common  purpose,  I  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  So  this  is  a  major  thrust. 
We  have  the  capability  to  do  that.      ....       ^  ,  „   *  j 

Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  feel  that  your  position  is  adequately  represented 
on  the  coordinating  council?  ^ ■  ,  ■„ 

Mr  Mixer.  Well,  my  answer  would  be  no.  I  think  the  committee  is 
aware  of  the  fact  in  our  State  the  coordinating  council  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  that  the.  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  public  schools  system  through  which 
I  function  and  derive  our  resources  is  managed  by  an  elected  btate 
Board  of  Education  and  administered  by  an  elected  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction. 
Perhaps  that  answers  the  questions.  ^   ,  ■  ^■ 

Mr.  Meeds.  Finally,  do  you  think  the  position  of  the  voc-tech  insti- 
tutes is  ulequate  represented  on  the  State  advisory  council? 

Mr.  Miner.  We  have  one  member  from  the  tech  institutes  as  part  of 
that  bodv.  I  don't  see  se'-ous  limitations  there  with  the  exception  that 
tho  appointment  process  puts  a  kind  of  problem  there  with  relation- 
ship to  the  common  schools  to  that  group  and  also  to  the  State  system 
of  community  colleges.  We  are  elected  and  dcnve  our  source  out  of  tliat 
kind  of  a  process  and  the  other  systems,  the  State  system  of  community 
colleges  and  the  coordinating  council,  derives  its  basis  from  appoint- 
ments. 
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Mr.  Mp-i-m  Lastly,  I  have  a  question  which  I  hope  both  Lynetta  and 
Chuck  will  answer. 

^  As  I  ^ot  tlie  thrust  of  your  testimony,  you  decided  to  <y)  to  voca- 
tional-technical institute  because  von  felt  it  was  mow  rolovant,  more 
pertinent,  to  what  you  wantod  to  do?  Did  I  miss  that ;  is  that  a  correct 
statement  ? 
Mr.  DuREN.  That's  correct 

Mr.  Meeds.  Did  you  trv  to  take  the  same  courses,  Lynetta,  in  com* 
munity  college  that  you  finally  took  at  the  vocational-technical  insti- 
tute? 

Mrs.  Schwartz.  The  answer  is  no.  I  was  taking  DE,  distributive  ed- 
ucation, in  high  school.  There  is  a  postsecondarv  division  called  nian- 
ageinent  which  is  offered  at  Green  River.  I  tourecl  and  went  to  different 
lUhior  colleges  l)ecause  I  didn't  have  the  funds  to  go  to  a  4-year  school, 
and  I  was  sold  on  Green  River.  I  got  enrolled  into  that  and  it  was 
business.  You  can  say  I  can  relate  it  to  what  I  am  going  to  do  now,  a 
stenographer  and  possibly  I  would  like  to  grow  from  there,  so  I  am  in 
what  you  call  secretarial  sciences,  which  is  a  bit  off,  but  it  will  still  end 
up  1 II  a  business  where  I  have  had  experience.  You  can  interrelate  them. 

I  vould  like  to  point  out  one  big  hassle  which  I  missed,  but  I've  heard 
an«l  I  am  sure  other  students'have,  too.  and  a  person  who  spoke  today 
said  the  same  thing.  You  come  out  of  the  community  college  with  a 
decree  and  end  up  havirjnr  to  get  another  degree  to  get  a  30b. 

For  that  matter,  there  is  unsuccess  stories,  too,  about  voc-tech  schools, 
snrni'hody  not  getting  a  job.  But  there  are  so  many  success  stories  of 
stiulent=^  coming  from  voc-tech  schools.  The  high  placement  is  a  selling 
point  that  voc-tech  schools  should  be  shouting  about,  because  it  is  fan- 
tjistic.  and  it  is  something  our  counselors  should  be  telling  us  about. 
That  IS  something  I  forgot  to  say. 

Mr  Meeds.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  vocational-teclmical 
schools  from  counselors  at  all  ? 

Mr.  DuREV.  Very  little.  The  only  thing  we  got  from  counseloi-s  was, 
II ;  ou  want  to  go  to  voc  schools,  come  and  see  me.  That  was  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I'll  call  you;  don't  call  me. 

Mr.  DuREK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ]Meeds.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Lynetta,  Chuck,  Paiih  it  is  great  hearing  from  vou.  It  is 
interesting  to  get  people  to  tell  their  personal  experience  wit^i  certain 
types  of  education. 

Lynetta  and  Chuck,  did  it  cost  you  anything  in  tuition  fees  at  the 
voo-tech  so^^ool  ? 

Mi*s.  Sci  iw.vRTz.  Well.  I  had  a  pretty  successful  senior  vear  so  I 
acquired  a  couple  of  scholarships  so  the  money  problem  was  there 
herou^o  I  was  living  on  my  own,  because  I  still  had  to  go  to  school  and 
work  to  absorb  the  cost  there.  But  T  am  paying  out  money  now  because 
I  am  over  the  age  of  21  and  you  have  to  pay  when  you  go  to  voc-tech 
school,  so  I  am  receiv'ng  that  expense  for'education  all  over  again. 
Rut,  if  T  didn't  have  the  scholarships,  yes.  I  would  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  QriE.  ^\Tiat  do  the  scholarships  amount  to?  ^Vhnt  would  vou 
have  to  pay,  do  you  recall  ? 
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Mre.  ScmvAitrz.  Well,  the  expense  from  the  schohi«hip  covered 
Gveeu  River  Coniniuuity  College.  They  are  very  reasonable  at  Uie  ^oc- 
tech  school,  like  $54  a  semester.  r»-  . 

Ml-.  QuiE.  The  scholarsliip  was  for  Green  Kiver  { 

M^mS^' oS'r^mtfon  is  $54  a  semester.  As  you  mentioned  here, 
the  break  here  is  the  age  of  21. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  don't  have  to  pay  under  21. 

3klr.  Miner.  Yes,  under  21.  , 

3Hr.  QiTiE.  $54  a  semester?  Is  that  the  same  si  a  quarter? 

Mr.  Mixer.  It  is  the  traditional  semester.  . 

Mr.  QuiE.  So  that  would  be  substantially  less  expensive  than  the 
community  college. 

You  are  under  21,  Charles? 

Mr.  DuREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  So  it  is  not  costing  you?  w  u  i« 

Mr.  DuREN.  Well,  yes,  it  is,  because  we  pay  a  shop  fee,  but  it  is  ]ust 
barely  a  fraction  of  tlie  cost  of  what  you  yourself  use  in  the  course.  It 
is  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  you  actually  use.  It  is 
very  reasonable.  ^  - 

Mr.  QciE.  Paul,  what  do  you  pay?  You  are  over  21? 

Mr.  WiLKixs.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  $54  a  semester  plus  your  welding  equip- 
ment. T  think  the  total  cost  of  the  course  to  me  was  about  $240. 

Mr.  QuiE.  A  semester  ? 

Mr.  WiLKiv8.Right—no,  that  was  the  total  course. 

Mr.  QriE.  The  total  course.  Did  it  cost  you  more  in  welding  rathe 

*''Mr!  Wilkin?  You  had  to  buy  vour  personal  equipment,  welding 
leathers,  gloves,  certain  tools  you  have  to  have.  Some  of  it  is  fairly 

^^S^QuiE.  What  education  did  you  have  prior  to  going  into  the 
SGrvicG  ? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  have  a  degre«.  j:j 
Mr  QuiE.  From  vour  expenences  as  an  Air  Force  colonel,  did  you 
pick  up  anv  credits  at  all  that  would  be  admissible  in  an  institution  of 

^^llr.'A^?lKrNs".S  graduated  from  the  Air  University,  military 
science,  all  of  those  courses  in  the  military.      „  ,    ,    ,  ,  *  „i,„;„„o 
Mr.  QuiE.  So  you  are  an  individual  Who  really  had  a  lot  of  choices 

""""U^V^u^s'lchose  this  route  to  a  busines  of  my  own,  a  complete 
change  of  career.  I  spent  30  years  flying  airplanes  and  usmg  my  head 
and  I  love  to  use  mv  hands.  ..  „  .  •    i  -nru^* 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  use  your  hands  a  little  bit  flying  an  airplane.  What 

were  vou  flying?  .    ,  ^       a  •  -c 

Mr.  AV11.KINS.  When  I  retired.  I  was  flying  1"  ^  s. 
Mr  QuiE  Is  being  able  to  work  with  your  hands  something  you 

Tll^'m^^ili^  tne  it  all  of  my  life.  I  have  built  two  boats 

and  am  building  a  50.foot  boat  in  my  back  yard  right  now.  I  ]ust  like 
to  keep  busy. 
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Back  to  the  voc-toch  for  a  moment.  I  have  another  example  I  think 
IS  very  germane  to  the  discussion  here.  My  daughter  was  divorced  a 
year  ago  with  two  small  children.  She  had  no  saleable  skill,  a  high 
school  education,  nothing  else.  She  went  to  Clover  Park  voo-tecli, 
entered  the  bank  teller's  course  and  was  hired  out  of  the  class  before 
she  graduated.  She  is  now  working  for  a  national  bank.  She  is  off 
niv  welfare  roll  and  financially  secure.  So  that  is  a  plug  for  the 
school. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  is  good.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  you  are  here 
because  there  i«  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  to  look  at  education 
as  something  that  sliould  be  available  when  you  are  at  the  age  of 
Lyuotta  or  Chuck. 

Mr.  WiLKiKs.  You  should  never  stop  trying  to  learn  something. 

Jlr.  QvTE.  Fred,  yon  are  a  consultant  for  the  National  Council  of 
Lo^  '  \dmini.strators? 

^^r.  MiNBK.  That's  right. 

Mr.  QuiE*  As  you  deal  with  that  State  agency  or  agencie*=.  you  go 
through  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  they  have  an 
awful  lot  of  personnel  up  there.  You  are  dealing  with  the  7  they  had 
before,  and  the  31  additional  now. 

What  about  your  counterparts  in  local  administration  dealing  with 
title  I  or  special  education  ?  I  undei^stand  there  is  $65  million  in  special 
education  money  that  compares  with  a  total  of  $10  million  in  vocational 
education.  Federal,  State,  and  local.  They  have  3,  I  understand,  as 
compared  to  101,  plus  7,  plus  6.  Take  vour  coimterparts  dealing  with 
compensatory  education  und  title  I  of  fiSEA.  I  suppose  there  probably 
aren't  a  half  a  dozen  people  at  most  in  the  State  department  of 
education  working  on  that. 

Where  is  Bruce  ?  Bruce,  how  many  are  there? 

Mr.  BuENXAX.  Here. 

Mr.  Qmns.  How  many  are  there  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion handling  title  I  of  fiSEA? 
Mr.  Brexxax.  There  is  less  than  that.  I  can't  tell  you  for  sure. 
Mr.  QriE.  How  many  people  do  you  have  in  your  whole  department  ? 
Mr.  Brennan.  In  the  total  agency,  250, 
Mr.  Quie.  That  is  the  total  of  ever3i:hing. 

I^et  me  ask  you,  how  do  you  deal  with  all  of  those  people  as  compared 
with  your  counterparts  dealing  with  such  few  people  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  am  going  to  sidestep  that  one.  I  am  glad  you  referred 
some  of  it  to  Bruce. 

I  ani  concerned  about  your  proliferation  of  agenci*»s.  I  think  that  is 
implicit  in  niy  plea  for  clear  language  and  accountability. 

I  tJunk  it  is  not  so  much  a  problem  with  the  numbers  but  the  clarity 
we  have  in  terms  of  administration  and  organization.  I  know  that  I 
share,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Local  Administrators, 
the  concern  that  comes  into  the  administration,  sometimes  because  of 
language. 

I  think,  if  you  want  to  count  the  people  that  are  involved  in  home 
ec  and  so  forth,  you  can  do  it,  if  you  call  it  home  ec,  but  if  you  call  it 
two  or  three  different  things  you  are  going  to  be  confused  with  even 
vour  ability  to  count  them.  I  guess  I  am  defending  to  some  extent,  I 
believe,  what  has  been  traditionally  a  need  in  the  State  for  leadership. 
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I  think  probably,  contrary  to  the  comparison  you  might  make  with 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  vocational  education  has  needed 
this  national  and  State  visibility.  I  believe  the  people  who  have  been 
there  in  the  past  available  to  us  to  lead  have  been  necessary  and  I  think 
it  has  been  an  appropriate  expense.  But  I  think  some  oi  the  things  that 
you  have  been  boring  in  on  here  today  in  terms  of  adinmistration  are 
obviously  part  of  our  problem.  ,  tj-j  u 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  kind  of  question  asked,  even  tliough  1  didn  t 
answer  it. 

Mr.  QuxE.  I  think  we  got  an  answer.  ^  .  ^ 

It  shocked  me  to  read  in  the  Rochester,  Minn.,  paper  about  a  student 
who  graduated  from  high  scliool  and  who  could  not  read.  Minnesota 
has  the  best  record  in  the  Nation  on  hteracy  and  yet  this  student  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  We  have  to  be  concerned  about  that.  Nationallv, 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  as  high  as  Germany  and  Japan  on  people  able 

to  read.  ,   r  ^ 

I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  ot 
why  there  needs  to  be  a  top-heavy  State  administration  on  vocational 
education  as  compared  to  other  areas.  It  may  be  that  they  are  doing 
something  for  you  as  an  administrator  that  your  counterpart  85  an 
administrator,  say,  of  a  large  high  school  in  your  district  doesn't  have 
done  at  the  State  level.  Is  that  true  ?  u  ^ 

Mr  Mixer.  No.  I  think  as  a  local  director  we  would  hke  to  see  that 
filter  down  to  us.  In  other  words,  what  I  was  pleading  for  in  the  area 
of  teacher  education  was  funds  to  do  this  teacher  education  ]ob  on  the 
local  level. 

If  you  will  look  at  my  testimony,  you  will  find  that  I  ha ve  recom- 
mended that  research  be  done  in  a  mode  that  makes  it  visible  for  a  local 
director  from  the  local  area  because  that  is  where  the  action  is. 

I  think  that  we  could  do  with  less  filter,  perhaps,  in  other  words, 
funds  stopping  at  the  State  level.  However,  I  am  not  too  concerned  in 
our  State  alx)ut  the  amount  tliat  stops  there  but  about  the  confusion 
that  presently  exists. 

Mr.QuiE.lhatisalL  .    ^  ^ 

Mr  MiNEK.  Could  I  offer  one  other  observation  here  ? 

The  committee  is  quizzed  frequently  in  terms  of  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  services,  the  degree  to  which  we  serve  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  is  the  way  we  spread  our  curriculum,  how  many 
ditfemit  things  we  can  offer.  If  we  limit  what  we  can  do  at  the  local 
lerehwelimit  ^heability  to  put  in  these  kinds  of  people.  ^ 

In  the  tech  institute,  for  instance,  the  one  I  operate  and  administer, 
we  have  almost  60  different  curriculum  choices.  I  have  been  aware  of 
this  over  the  years  as  I  have  tried  to  address  myself,  as  you  have,  in 
legislation,  as  to  how  best  to  serve  these  kinds  of  people.  It  is  almost 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  your  curriculum.  If  you  have 
many  things  going,  then  you  can  find  places  that  these  people  can  fit 
and  they  can  find  choices.  Not  often  do  our  local  schools  spread  their 
curriculums  wide  enough.  I  think  we  have  the  widest  curriculum  choice 
in  the  State  of  Washington  on  the  things  people  can  choose. 

Jlr.  Mfii^.r./.  The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Could  you  furnish  us  some  idea  of  the  dropout  rate, 
the  waiting  list,  and  the  placement  record  of  the  type  of  education  that 
you  furnish? 
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Mr.  Miner.  Wc  are  nongr  vded  in  the  sense  that  we  take  people  of  all 
ages  and  we  do  our  best  tc  •:'*reen  input.  However,  our  input  screening? 
is  not  as  severe  as  it  mighi  .oe  in  some  cases,  so  we  have  a  substantial 
dropout.  Part  of  that  dropout  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  people  can't 
really  conceptualize  what  is  involved  in  welding  until  they  are  in  it. 

The  dropout  is  pfiriiaps  not  a  bad  thing  because  the  person  who  dis- 
covers after  a  few  months  that  his  eyes  or  his  nervous  system  won't 
stand  up  to  welding  moves  into  another  program. 

I  canx  tell  you  what  our  dropout  rate  is,  but  it  is  substantial.  If  vou 
look  at  it  in  terms  of  the  people  who  leave  one  course  and  proba'bly 
end  up  in  another  course  or  another  opportunity,  I  dont  have  the 
figures  on  that. 

Our  placement  rrte  of  those  people  ^lo  complete  the  course  and  stay 
with  us  is  upward  of  80  percent.  i-e  talking  about  people  here  who 
don't  even  complete  the  course.  We  nave  had  some  coupes  that  we  cant 
finish.  We  have  a  telephone  repairman  course,  a  lineman  course,  and 
we  haven't  been  able  to  graduate  a  group  yet.  We  are  one  of  the  few  in. 
the  Tnited  States  preparing  telephone  people,  installers,  and  linemen* 
and  so  forth.  Companies  will  come  in  and_hire  the  entire  class  when 
thf»y  are  a  little  more  than  halfway  through  the  course. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  we  are  oriented  to  putting  people 
on  lobs  and  we  jtidge  our  success  based  upon  our  employment  rate. 

Mf.  ITawktn*;.  Do  T  understand  that  you  screen  out  rather  carefully, 
then,  those  that  apply  and  that  there  are  more  applicants  than  you 
act  nail  V  accept  ? 

Afr.  MiKF.n.  Ye*.  T  don't  know  how  carefully  we  screen  thein  out. 
Wo  leave  n  lot  of  that  screening  to  the  individual  instructor.  We  don't 
believe  a  cnunsellor  who  is  trained  somewhere  else  is  good  in  screen- 
ing weldinir.  This  welder  here,  I  am  sure,  was  interviewed  and 
screened  by  the  welding  department.  Yon  ?ee.  with  a  hundred  and 
some  instructors  screening,  I  get  different  degrees  of  severity  of  where 
they  draw  the  line  in  terms  of  who  is  acceptable  in  the  program. 

T  have  to  live  with  that  variation.  The  only  way  I  can  standardize 
that  variation  between  cosmetology*  and  welding  is  to  give  teacher 
training  to  those  instructors,  and  that  is  why  I  need  more  of  a  teacher 
traininior  staff  development  fund. 

^rr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  think  that  there  are  possibly  some  dis- 
advantaged or  handicapped  persons  seeking  jobs  who  should  be  ac- 
cepted ? 

^^r.,  Mixer.  I  would  say  that.  I  think  we  nm  that  risk.  We  do  at 
times  make  a  poor  evaluation,  in  looking  over  my  staff  over  the  years, 
in  terms  of  judgment,  they  have  bent  way  over  backwards  on  tfie  op- 
)M)site  side.  The  washout  or  attrition  rate,  the  fact  j>eople  leave  us, 
is  probably  an  indication  that  we  take  too  many  and  don't  screen  care- 
fully enough. 

An  instructor  who  is  Taced  with  an  individual  who  comes  to  him 
and  says.  "I  want  to  learn  what  you  know.  I  want  to  learn  to  weld 
like  yon'',  it  does  something  to  the  instructor.  He  ri^ht  away  loves 
him  and  ho  wants  to  take  him  because  he  is  proud  of  that.  If  he  comes 
to  you  and  says.  "I  wjint  to  bo  an  airplane  mechanic''  and  that  is  your 
trade,  you  are  stimulated  by  this  and  I  think,  to  answer  your  question, 
we  probably  take  more  than  we  should. 
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Mr.  Mefds.  I  thank  von  vorv  much,  Fred,  Lynotta,  Charles,  Paul. 
Wo  appreciate  all  of  your  testimony,  You  have  been  very  helpful. 

Thank  von.  . .       i.  ,  i 

Our  next  witness  is  John  W.  Keith  who  is  president  of  the  \\  ash- 

insrton  Vocational  Association, 
John, 

I  <5eo  von  have  some  inembei*s  of  AV VA  with  you,  I  see. 
Mr.  Kf.itii.  Yes.  Mr,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Carol  Mooney  who  is  immedi- 
ate past  president  of  the  Washington  Vocational  Association. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  W.  KEITH.  PRESIDENT.  WASHINGTON  VOCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CAKOL  MOONEY 

Mr.  KErm.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee : 

As  a  general  remark  with  regard  to  the  Washington  Vocational  As- 
sociation being  asked  to  testifv  today,  we  would  like  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  supporting  those  things  supported  by  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  and  also  make  reference  to  those  itoms  within  the- 
te^timonv  that  von  have  in  regard  to  those  decisions  made  by  the 
hou.se  of 'delegates  of  the  Washington  Vocational  Association  over  the 
past  several  vears,  i  j 

In  ^nernl  information,  an  increasing  emphasis  on  vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  seen  and,  within  the  organization  of  the  Washington 
Vocational  Association,  the  increased  number  of  persons  who  are  in- 
volved in  that  organization  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education 
has  increased  dramatically  over  the  past  several  years. 

In  an  attempt  to  decrease  costs  of  vocational  education  within  the 
State,  interdistrict  cooperatives  have  been  establisl  ^d  that  vill  allow 
more  students  to  be  involved  in  vocational  progrsms  than  we  had  in 

^^TEe^ppropriateness  of  past  legislation  has  been  alluded  to  prior 
to  this  time.  I  would  like  to  break  down  briefly  the  testimony  with 
regard  to  the  document  you  have  in  terms  of  the  strengths  of  the 
legislation  and  in  most  references  to  those  in  the  AVA  document  pre- 
pared as  their  legislative  proposal.  .    ,  . 

The  \o,  1  item  with  regard  to  the  concept  of  a  single  btate  agency 
for  vocational  education,  it  is  somewhat  apparent  within  our  orga- 
nization there  is  consistent  confusion  within  the  State  toward  the 
guidance  and  development  of  vocational  education  because  we  are 
uivolved  with  three  agencies,  each  speaking  to  vocational  education. 

Bv  resolution  at  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  by  the 
Washinf^on  Vocation  1  Association,  the  Washington  Vocational  A.s- 
sociation  is  working  on  proposed  legislation,  for  a  single  agency.  VVe 
have  a  workshop  scheduled  which  we  hope  at  some  time,  Congress- 
man Meeds,  vou  would  be  ible  to  attend. 

Second,  within  the  breakdown  of  categorical  funding,  we  feel  there 
is  a  strong  need  for  vocational  education  to  be  categorically  funded 
to  continue  to  operate  programs.  We  feel  that  identity  within  those 
programs  is  important.  We  feel  that  vocational  education  may  not 
get  the  needed  emphi:.<?is  should  we  be  dipping  from  the  pot  rather 
than  having  categorical  funding  for  th  ie  areas. 
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Tn  the  local  ami,  with  io<rar(l  to  cate<roi*ical  funding,  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  program  that  has  arrived  from  and  been  developed 
to  help  students  from  categorical  funds  would  bo  a  pait-  F  project 
which  last  year  served  120  families.  For  the  recoi^d,  we  have  an  eval- 
uation breakdown  of  that  program  if  vou  gentlemen  would  like  to  take 
a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  XIkeds.  Without  ob-ection,  the  document  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  subcommittee  files. 

Mr.  Keith.  Witli  regard  to  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
programs  that  have  been  alluded  to  earlier,  we  feel  it  is  a  vitally  mi- 
|K)rtant  area,  an  area  that  probably  has  seen  tremendous  increases 
in  the  last  several  yeai's. 

This  past  year  at  the  annual  vocational  conference,  is  one  of  the 
f\v<t  time  that  we  have  had  in-serving  training  for  teachers  in  specifi- 
cally the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  area.  This  emphasis  is  com- 
ing about  and  instructors  at  the  various  levels  and  delivery  agencies 
an*  getting  necessary  information  and  knowledge  with  regard  to  estab- 
lishing programs  for  those  types  of  students. 

As  in  testimony  earlier  this  morning,  by  the  Washington  Associa- 
tion for  Ketflrded  Children,  the  Washington  Vocational  Association 
would  ciidorsc  and  like  to  provide  assistance  in  helping  to  obtain- 
ing pvoper  vocatioiml  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
and  !m!ulicappe(l  students. 

Within  the  local  areas,  disadvantaged  and  liandicapped  programs, 
speaking  now  as  a  local  director  in  a  three-school  coo|H»rative,  we  have 
l>een  fortunate  to  be  able  to  provide  four  new  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  students  within  the  last  2  years. 

With  regard  to  ovei'sights  that  we  feel  have  been  or  'may  liave  been 
lefv  out  of  the  vocational  federal  legislation,  the  definition  of  voca- 
tional education  should  be  explicit,  that  each  and  every  person  be  aware 
of  what  the  difference  is  between  vocational,  career,  and  occupational 
education.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency  and  misunderstand- 
ing when  we  talk  about  this  in  the  local  areas  with  the  local  advisory 
committees,  is  a  good  example. 

Even  with  our  superintendents  and  principals,  if  you  are  the  voca- 
tional director,  you  are  also  tlie  career  education  director.  Why  doesn't 
it  all  come  out  of  the  same  pot,  this  type  of  thing,  so  there  is  mis- 
understanding there. 

With  rejnrard  to  the  testimony  on  page  4,  No.  F.  speakinpf  to  that, 
^•Career  education  and  prevocational  education  traiiung  is  nnportant 
and  needs  to  be  funded,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  vocational  education." 
This  is  not  witli  the  idea  it  sliould  be  left  out.  Should  it  not  be  funded, 
however,  we  are  in  accordance  that  prevocational  education  and 
career  education  are  necessarv,  but  that  funding  should  be  provided 
for  that  also,  in  addition  to  the  funding  for  vocational  education. 

One  of  the  problems  that  is  faced  bv  the  local  instructor  and  local 
director  and  local  person  involved  with  vocation  is  aderjuate  planning 
of  vocational  education  over  longer  than  a  1-year  period.  Each  district 
in  tliis  State  now  has  a  1-  and  a  5-year  plan.  As  was  alluded  to,  the 
Federal  funding,  even  though,  again*  I  won't  quote  the  ratio  of 
dollars  because  we  have  had  several  different  categories  today,  that 
ratio  is  an  incentive  to  the  local  districts,  especially  in  this  State  with 
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the  special  lew  situation  the,  way  it  exists,  in  terms  of  planning  for 

^^•^ratS^KS-  ask  that  m^ro^^S:!^ 
bo  mtdc  on  a  o-year  basis  rather  tl^^n^n  am^i^,^-  difficuU  to  plan 

relationship. 

Thank  vou.  ,   ,  , 

Mr  MF.KDs.Tliaiik  you  very  nnioh,  John. 

*Mrs  Mooue V.  did  voii  have  anytlung  to  say  <  . 
:\Ir^:  M«x)NKY.  Wc  wrote  the  testimonj^ogether,  so  I  think  my  point 

^'l/i"  Mrrns'  l  was  struck  in  vonr  testimony,  John,  about  the  term 
.-.oJc^ipatS^  sh^^^^         be  substituted  for  the  term  '-vocational. 

Sh  it     ft  "National  person  and  not  an  occupational  person 

Air  MFEDS.%-hat  if  U  lumped  everything  together  oventua  y  and 
i„st  called  it  "careers.''  Pick  whatever  name  you  >^-aut  X,  but  that  en- 

'^'i™idt'V?rv;Xu  working  in  tlie  local  schools  and  I  think  one 
of  th^Jh  ni?  he'reaain  why  vocational  education,  handicapped,  spe- 
Pfl  Sn  have  continued  to  grow  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
Snts  and  be  i^^^  that  it  has  had  an  identity.  Lu")P'"«f  ^^ry- 

hin^Tone        and  working  with  local  superintendents  and  loca 
Si  ho^rSs  Tould  be  very  di&cult  to  get  out  o  a  vast  argument  «  ith 
of  the  disciplines  within  education  as  to  which  sliare  of  the  not  is 
'mine!  woiidf  priority  is  the  best  priority.  I  can       a  multitude  of 

M^:eds.  Indeed,  we  haven't  arrived  at  that  point  yet,  have  wc? 

Mr  I^s^e  from  vour  testimony  you  share  my  views  that  career 

eduoatloiTwhich  is  acquainting  people  with  the  entire  education  proc- 
wlmt  is  available  in  education,  should  not  be  borne  by  vocational 
education  alone. 

Thank  vou. 

The  jrentloman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  QriK.  Thank  you. 
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As  I  look  at  (Miroer  f^ducatioiu  it  is  really  the  total  of  all  education^ 
rather  than  jn.-t  point in*i;. 

On  the  question  of  occupational  odnoation*  my  own  feeling  is  it  conld 
be  called  o<'onpational  education  if  it  wasn't  for  tlie  liome  economics 
pait  of  it.  Tliat  gets  to  hv  luovo  of  a  vocation,  the  vocation  Ix'ing  tlie 
way  of  life, 

Wc  really  don't  educate  for  a  vocation  as  we  might  have  thought  of 
it  once  before. 

I  was  wouilcring,  if  we  fully  developed  career  education,  if  there 
would  be  a  category  for  occupational  education  ? 

Would  you  have  any  trouble  with  that  if  it  ever  reached  that  point  i 
In  other  words,  if  tlie  whole  i  oncept  of  career  education  continues  but 
then  occupational  is  a  category  within  it  ? 

Mr.  IvKmi.  Using  career  eilucation  as  a  broad  category  and,  within 
that,  occupational  ediu'ntioiU  which  would  then  encompass  what  we 
now  have  «is  o<  cu pat ional -vocational  education. 

Mr.  Qvir..  That  s  right. 

Mr.  KKrru.  I  think  as  long  as  the  terminology  of  "occupation'*  were 
(lefhied  so  tlmt  each  indivimial  who  was  workmg  with  it  understood 
the  relationsliips  tliere.  I  think  this  is  more  of  a  problem  at  this  |X)int. 
We  have  referred  to  it  as  vocational  education  since  the  1917  Smith- 
Hughes.  That  terminology  has  carried  on.  We  have  added  other  things 
to  it. 

Whatever  is  the  terminology  that  is  used,  personally  I  would  have 
no  problem  living  with  tlie  term  '•occupatioiuil  education*'  as  long  as 
it  was  defined  as  to  where  it  fell. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  mentioned  that  your  Washington  Vocational  As- 
sociation has  reconmiended  tluit  there  be  a  single  State  agency  for  voca- 
tional education.  Does  that  mean  you  would  divide  the  community  col- 
lege part  of  it?  Take  a  chunk  of  their  responsibilities  and  put  it  over, 
say,  m  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  community 
colleges  would  run  tlie  rest  of  it?  By  pulling  vocational  education  to- 
gether are  you  recommending  that  you  divide  the  community  colleges' 
responsibility? 

Mr.  Kkitii.  In  actuality,  I  guess  the  answer  to  that  would  be  yes- 
Our  purpose  here,  I  believe,  in  speaking  to  tlie  single  State  agencv  for 
vocational  education  is  that,  in  essence,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  or- 
ganization not  a  portion  of  any  one  of  oni*  present  agencies  that  pro- 
vides the  type  of  unification  and  cooperation  that  should  need  to  exist 
among  the  programs  from  the  K-12  system,  tlie  voc-tech  system,  and 
the  community  college  system. 

AVe  feel  the  only  real  way  that  that  can  occur  is  with  the  admin- 
istration and  siinervision  of  vocational  education  being  under  the  sole- 
agency  responsioiilty  for  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Qvnu  Coming  from  a  State  that  does  that,  at  the  moment,  I 
don't  agree  with  you. 

I  look  forwardf  to  continued  hearings.  I  hope  we  get  to  California 
wlioro  they  really  have  an  integrated  community  college  and  vocation- 
al-technical school  system. 

I  understand,  Gns,  you  don*t  even  have  the  voc-tech  separate  as  they 
do  lieie  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  I    WKiNs.  Tliar*s  ri<rht. 

Is  it  tii^  same  in  Minnesota  I       jj[  ^  '^'y^ 
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\U-  OriP  No  In  Miniic^otii  «ol>ave  tW  coiniimnity  colleges  off  by 
the^;sot:^.dlnVhnv  the  co.nponor^t  .tlnU  the  ^Ute  o   V  .dun,  . 
does.  The  voc-tech  has  what  t!ie  coiiuiuiiiity  collejres  htne  here,  as  wen 
aatfe  voc-tech  that  thev  have  in  the  State  of  W  ashmiZto  n. 

I  hVvra  S  i  k  of  otlier  questions.  Von  talk  nbonv  desip:nit,on  here^ 
A^.       talSn^  ai  all  al.out\  etuimng  the  desipnu.o,.  of  the  ca  egones 
vithlu  vocatiorml  education,  snch  as  a<jrurnlture,  l.J.  I.,  f. 
the  othc.-s?  As  you  talk  ahont  it  here,  is  that  any  imrt  of  jour  testi 
niouvj  Was  there  something  subtle  that  I  inisseU  in  that< 

Mi-s  MoovEY.  I  will  respond  to  that.  ,„  ,  .    ^  -.r 

Wc  aroTeelSg! based  on  resolutions  passed  by  the  Washington  \  oca- 

tio  al  AssociatiSn  and  al.o  the  An.erican  V-'f '""t:'^^?  end 
k  -i  real  concern  on  thf  i):irt  of  vocational  cdiicatois  that  if  >ou  tena 

0  -ei  S  Xe  vica  ional  educa^      into  one  large  pot.  vou  sometimes 
L^  spe  ilirgoals  and  objectives,  you  need  to  J^f^^ 

«?duca  ion.  So  there  has  been  action  saymg  we  need  to  maintain  the 
identity  of  distributive  education,  business  and  oft.ce.  familv  life,  ana 
Tfortfi,  within  State  leadership.  State  P<«pI«  ^'^'^t  ^'"VP^";!^^^^^^^^^ 
ship  at  the  State  level,  as  well  as  programs  identified  that  way  at  the 

Howel-er,  I  think  we  are  also  s..ying  it  doesn't  matter  so  much  if  a 
„r".uin  would  be  labeled  T.  &  I.  or  home  ec,  you  kno^-. 
Smce  s  an  example  todav.  We  are  not  uptight  about  something  being 
W.e led  one  wa?  and  not  another.  But  I  think  we  are  feeling  tTiat  we 
need  to  ilavc  expertise  available  in  I)E  and  honie  economics  and  not 
ill  t  M  liro'\.l  Doifcou  lalu'kil  at  a  vocational  educatoi'. 
^"mI-  Quk.  Es't  been  a  problem  that  you  drop  tl- identification  on 
the  Federal  level  as  far  as  the  legislation  is  concerned  ?  Since  1968,  ha^  e 

■■'Mr"^^K?  Wrreallv  within  onr  State  still  have  these  sections 
identified,  so  at  this  point  at  the  local  level  I  am  not  feeling  it. 

M  QuiE.  I  woulcF gather  the  fact  we  don't  identify  nationally  does 
not  hamper  you  at  all  locally,  and  I  can  ^e  why  you  would  want  to 

'"^MlSlS'.^May  I  respond  to  one  other  question  you  asked  while 

1  have  it  in  mind? 

Ml";HhK;NF.y^  You  mentioned  that  you  don't  look  at  home  and  fam- 
ilv life  as  an  occui.^.tion.  and  1  would  like  to  say  I  am  a  home  and 
iniU  1  e  du4  o  and  I  would  like  to  take  exception  to  that  and 
sn  we  rrallv  look  at  the  work  of  the  home  as  an  occupation,  as  a  role 
a  ielin  mil  Ster  if  they  are  trained  to  fulfill  that  role  and  so  we 
Inok  at  the  work  of  the  home  as  an  occupation. 

M.  QciK  That  is  interesting,  because  I  thought  that  was  the  only 
reason  we  were  holding  on  to  the  word  vocational.  i<5vour 

Tho  other  thin''  I  want  to  ask  about  is  industrial  arts.  \\  hat  is  your 
ix^laHonslii^  in  tfe  area  of  industrial  arts?  Should  that  be  integrated 

"^^r^n'^^'^t^n..  I  ^av  not  I.  able  to  answer  it  spe- 
cincail?:  the  State  plan.  I  believe,  has  Included,  in  most  instances,  I 
think  it  falls  under  the  pievocatioiml— is  that  nght.  Herb? 

Mr."  Bm'.  It Ttlie  exploratory  aspect  of  it  and  the  preparatory 
aspect  of  it.  .  ^^.j^ 
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Mr.  QriK.  Tlmt  is  tied  in  on  the  State  plan  that  is  submitted  luuler 
the  1VH»>  amendments? 

Mr.  Bell.  Thiit's  right. 

Mr.  Ql  ik.  But  there  is  no  Federal  money  ? 

Mr.  Bf.ll.  Xo  Fedenil  money  at  the  pre^t  at  time. 

Mr.  QriE.  So  my  question  to  you  is.  should  they  be  all  lumped 
toiret  her  so  there  would  be  Federal  money  ? 

Mr.  KoTH.  Yes.  and  I  think  I  alluded  to  it  earlier  in  terms  of 
career  education  and  industrial  aits  education.  If  we  are  going  ta 
Tjse  and  include  it  now  and  treat  it  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  voca- 
tional education,  then  it  should  be  a  funded  area  proportionately  to 
the  other  ones,  ratlier  than  adding  on  another  program  and  saying 
dihite  what  you  have  now  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  QriE.  In  F  you  sav  career  education  and  pi'e vocational  educa- 
ti(m  training  shoufd  not  be  funded  at  the  expense  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Are  you  talking  about  industrial  arts  as  prevocational  educa- 
tional when  you  use  it  there  I 

Mr.  Keith.  In  terms  of  the  sentence,  yes. 

Mr.  QciK.  OK.  I  see.  Tliank  you. 

Mr.  Meeds..  The  gentleman  fmin  California. 

Mr.  H.vwKixs.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  ilEEDS  Thank  you  both  veiT  mucli  ivor  your  testimony.  I  ap- 
piTciue  it. 
Mr.  Keitii.  Thank  you. 

[The  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Keith  follows :] 

Frepaked  Statement  of  Jonx  W.  KEmi.  President,  Washington  VocAXioNAT* 

Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distin^iished  Committee  Member*:,  on  hohalf  of  the  Wn<h- 
ingtoii  Vot'iitiOiiUi  Association,  we  appreciate  the  uppori  nity  to  be  a  pait  of 
tli»^  henrins:  and  welcome  yon  to  the  State  of  Wa<:hington. 

The  Washington  Vocational  Association  is  comprised  of  Instructors,  siiper- 
visupi  and  directurs  of  \ocatioral  education,  and  has  as  its  prriwse  the  improve* 
ment  and  promotion  of  vociltional  education. 

We  supi>ort  Lowel  Burkett  and  the  AVA  staff  in  their  efforts  to  provide  input, 
direction,  and  support  for  good  vocational  education  le^n^lation.  The  vit'ws 
e\pres.«^e<l  here  Today,  represent  action  taken  at  national  and  stato  delccate 
.somMie^  »'f  the  American  Vocational  Assutiatiun  and  the  Washinijton  Vocational 
A^^^.K•>alK»n  members. 


A.  Administration  of  vocational  educaiion  in  the  states  shtnild  continue  to 
r<>-r  nith  n  sf>le  agency,  as  outlined  in  the  AVA  Legislative  Proi>o.saN  for  Vocii' 
tjirnal  F^hicatiim.  date<l  Aujnist  1.  11)74.  Since  vocation  education  is  offered  at  the 
secondary.  iK>st  seccmdary  and  adult  leveN.  and  >erve*i  students  more  effectively 
when  there  is  articulation  between  the  ^^:rKius  levels,  the.se  programs  need  to  be 
undf  r  a  •single  state  agency. 

ITie  need  for  a  *5ole  state  agency  wa^  dramatized  in  Wa«;hington  State,  when 
the  11>73  and  1974  WVA  Delegate  Assembly  parsed  resolutions  callin::  for  luii- 
fication  of  vocational  education,  under  **A  Single  State  Agency  for  Vocational 
Kducation". 

B  Continuance  of  categorical  fundi ns:  i«  important.  We  <;npport  f undine:  for 
Titles;  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  as  outlined  in  the  AVA  Legislative  Proix^^als  for 
Vocational  Education,  dated  Auinist  1.  li»74.  It  re<ogmzed  that  catcfforica! 
fnudir.g  i<?  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  disciplines  among  vocational  education. 
The  AVA  House  of  Delegates  in  1972  supix^rted  categorical  fundin;r. 

Increa«se<  in  categoric<  1  funding  for  vocational  ethication  have  brought  cor- 
re<i)0iiding  increases  in  allocation  of  state  and  local  funds  for  vocational  edu- 
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C'llion.  Gro\vtli  in  vcH':itioiiiil  pr<>;rrami5  for  yoiilli  and  iuliilts  in  individual  school 
di5.trict.>  haiy  been  cloaoly  related  to  tniegorKal  I'undiug  from  the  federal  and 
j>late  Ie\el.  .         ,       ,    ^  , 

C.  Continnpd  funding  for  the  Di^^advantasod  and  IlandicappiMl  neeils  to  he 
emi>ha.sized.  Prior  t«)  the  lUGs  Vocational  Auieiiduients,  the  number  of  students 
involved  in  voi-:itiunal  eduraiion  was  >evtrely  Innited.  I:\»no\viui:  ihe  aniendmenr> 
and  appropriations,  pruj;rani;?  have  been  develuiK'd  and  f»xiKinded  to  provide 
training  to  meet  the  s|)eeial  voeational  needs  of  many  of  these  students. 


A.  There  is  a  need  for  a  common  term  and  a  clear  and  specific  definition  of 
vocational  e<lncati(»n.  To  provide  a  Connnon  jjround  we  need  to  nse  the  terni 
\ucational  education  so  that  clarity  is  consistent.  The  term  "occupationar 
should  not  be  substituted  for  the  term  "vocal ional'*. 

Resolutions  at  the  1*j73  AVA  and  li)T3  WVA  assemblies  speak  to  the  u^e  of 
the  term  -vtK'ationar'.  A;;encies  resiK>nsible  for  planning,  budgeting*  and  fund- 
ing of  vocjitional  education  should  use  "vo^-at'  Mai  educatioa*'  in  debijjiiating 
their  agencies  and  program?. 

B.  Congress  needs  to  provide  permanent  authority  for  the  expenditure  of  fed- 
eral vocational  etiucation  monies  over  a  i>erioil  of  every  two  years. 

C.  AVA  and  WVA  members  strongly  feel  that  vocational  education  legi 'Elation 
<ih(>uld  not  be  a  part  of  le;rislation  designed  to  deal  with  higher  e<lucation  or 
(lenientary  and  secondary  e<lueation.  Identity  for  vocatiomil  education  is  needed 
lUnmgh  seiKirate  legislation  for  vocational  education. 

1).  Authorization  for  appropriations  needs  to  be  increased  to  reflect  increas- 
ing neetis  due  to  expansion  and  intiation. 

K.  Career  e<lucation  and  pre- vocational  education  training  Is  important  and 
needs  to  be  fnndwl,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  vocational  education. 

Attached  for  the  Subctmiiiiittee  files  is  a  special  report  sighting  an  example 
of  a  program  that  has  utilized  Part  K  funds  from  Public  Law  90-5TG,  for  a  con- 
sumer hoineinaking  program  for  disadvantaged  families.  Part  of  the  procram 
oriuiminy  funded  with  this  money  is  now  being  funded  under  state  and  local 
funds. 

Our  association  is  anxious  to  be  of  assistance  to  your  committee.  Tliank  you 
ff  the  opportunity  of  allowing  us  to  present  our  views  and  concerns  on  voca- 
tional etlucation. 

ilr.  Mekps.  AVe  had  one  jrentleman  who  had  indicated  a  desii^  to 
testify,  Mr,  Xorval  Duncah.  Is  he  still  here  ? 
Mr.  DcNCAX.  I  anu 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Mr.  Duncan  represents  the  Wasliington  Federation  of 
Private  Vocational  School?, 

If  yon  have  a  prepared  statement,  we  would  he  delighted  to  make  it 
a  part  of  the  record  and  allow  you  to  summarize  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  NORVAl  DUNCAN,  REPRESENTING  WASHINGTON 
FEDERATION,  PRIVATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  DrxcAN.  Thank  you,  ^Ir,  Chairman, 

I  think,  first  of  all,  it  is  appropriate  to  thank  yon  in  hehalf  of  pro- 
prietary education  for  being  added  to  your  agenda  at  the  lltli  hour. 
It  is  very  late  and  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible  for  that  reason. 

The  statement  I  wish  to  enter  into  your  record  was  prepared  by  ilr, 
Donald  AValdbauen  president  of  the  Washington  Federation  of 
Private  Vocational  School?, 

Mr.  Meeos,  The  prepared  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
without  objection,  . 

Mr.  DuxcAN,  The  Washinr>(on  Federation  of  Private  vocational 
Schools  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  participat.i  in  your  quest  for 
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better  vocational  education  on*  a  national  basis  and  more  specifically 
within  the  State  of  Washington. 

During  the  past  5  years*  proprietary  vocational  schools  have  been 
included  in  Federal  legislation  in  many  ways.  Not  only  the  schools 
theniselveb  but  our  successful  graduates  tnank  you.  The  overall 
emphasis  has  been  excellent  from  both  the  Federal  and  State  level.  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  Coordinatin^r  Council  for  Occupational 
Education  has  provided  excellent  leadei*ship  with  all  phases  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  include  the  proprietary  sector. 

There  a-e  three  areas  of  concern  thac  we  would  like  to  addii}ss 
specifically. 

Xo.  1,  the  1202  commissions.  We  are  concerned  with  the  Federal 
legishativc  wording  in  the  amendments  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1972  wit^i  respect  to  section  1202  in  title  X.  The  makeup  of  the  com- 
mission is  to  include  one  private  school  representative.  It  has  been  our 
assuniption  that  it  was  t!ie  legislative  intent  to  include  the  proprietary 
vocational  sect -^r  as  this  private  representative.  It  is  our  concern  that 
the  present  language  may  be  misinterpreted  to  exclude  the  proprietary 
vc^^ational  sector.  Thus,  if  this  is  so.  we  mav  ask  for  a  change  in  tins 
legislation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  QriE.  Do  you  have  any  problem  with  that  in  the  State  of 
Washington? 

Mr.  DuxcAX.  Xo. 

Point  Xo.  2,  exe^cutive  branch  regulatory  agencies.  The  education 
commission  of  the  States  has  created  a  model  bill  for  proprietary  voca- 
tional .schools  for  the  n?o  of  the  State?.  Tliis  proposed  bill  has  "gained 
nationwide  support.  Currently,  the  proprietary  schools  in  the  State  of 
Washington  a'-e  working  with  legislators  in  our  State  to  implement  an 
up-to-date  legislative  act  patterned  after  this  model  bill. 

It  is  our  concern  that  the  overzealous  reaction  in  the  name  of  con- 
sumer protection  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has,  in  fact, 
hampered  constructive  development  of  effective  proprietary  school 
legislation  and  ha^;  even  hounded  schools  out  of  the  biisiness.  jProprie- 
tarv  vocational  scliools  in  the  State  of  Washington  have  sensed  over 
20,000  students  during  the  past  year.  Should  these  schools  be  forced 
out  of  business,  the  public  would  be  deprived  of  their  often  unique 
services  which  are  not  available  in  other  schools.  These  students  would 
then  ho  added  to  the  tax-supported  school  system.  This  would  create 
a  tremendous  impact,  the  public  would  be  deprived  of  a  resource  which 
in  turn  would  not  help  the  consumer  but  actually  cost  them  more. 

Point  Xo.  8.  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  of  1973. 
The  federation  wholly  endorses  tlie  concept  of  moving  primarv  re- 
sponsibility for  manpower  training  to  the  local  level.  This  concept 
has  great  potential  and  should  be  of  great  value  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  manpower  training.  This  places  a  great  responsibility  on  the  prime 
cpon^or.  AVe  hope  that  thi«  nrime  sponsor  will  make  tlie  timely  deci- 
«^ion«=;  neco^sm-  to  make  CETA  cost  eilVctive,  whether  the  training  is 
conducted  in  public  or  proprietary  schools. 

Yon  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  substantial  amount  of  man- 
power traininsr  ftmds  have  been  allocated  to  proprietary  schools  with- 
in our  State.  The«e  programs  have  been  conducted  successfully,  show- 
insr  excellent  re<:':irs  from  the  standpoint  of  student  completions  and 
training-related  loh  placements. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  prej^ared  statement.  Chairman  Meeds. 
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I  would  like  to  bi  iefly  comment  on  a  few  things  that  are  contained 
within  the  statement. 

I  believe  in  the  second  paragraph  where  we  as  a  federation  e\]M  ess 
our  appreciation  for  being  included  in  many  Federal  pro<i?  it 
does  tvpifv  a  phrase  yon  used  a  few  minutes  ago  concerning  the  total 
education  community.  The  proprietary  schools,  I  believe,  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  total  education  community.  Based  upon  the 
fact  that  we  are  within  our  State  serving  20.000  people  annually,  it  is 
a  si^^nificant  contribution  to  vocational  education. 

f^onrerning  the  regulatory  legislation  that  we  feel  should  be  passed, 
Ton  will  be  interested  to  Icnow  that  we  attempted  to  have  that  law 
submitted  to  our  State  legislative  bodies  in  the  1974  session.  Because 
of  the  press  of  other  business,  it  was  not  possible.  We  are  hopeful  as  a 
group  that  we  will  have  these  regulatory  laws  passed  in  the  1975 
session 

I  have  heard  considerable  testimonv  concerning  the  training  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped.  The  vast  majority  of  proprietary 
schools  in  our  State  do  have  working  arrangements  for  training 
through  the  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  schools  that  are  involved  in  manpower  training. 

The  primary  sponsoring  agency  for  the  new  CETA  program  m  King 
and  Snohomish  Counties  is  the  ICing  and  Snohomish  manpower  con- 
sorthim.  Tomorrow,  I  will  be  te:tifying  before  that  committee  and  ]ust 
today  finished  a  compilation  of  some  interesting  statistics  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  n  x 

This  does  not  relate  to  a  statewide  report,  it  relates  specmcally  to 
King  and  Snohomish  Counties.  I  feel  that  the  statistics  that  are  preva- 
lent here  -re  typical.  .  . 

In  the  ast  2  years,  from  Ji  ^  ^72  to  the  present  time,  wit|  ^n  King 
and  Snohomish  Counties  thei.  have  been  346  trainees  relerred  to 
proprietary  institutions ;  57  of  those  trainees  are  still  in  school.  Gentle- 
men, let  me  amend  my  comments  somewhat.  I  am  leporting  on  11 
schools.  T  have  been  askod  to  bring  this  report  together  in  less  than  a 
week  and  I  had  11  responding  schools  and  these  are  the  schools  and  the 
statistic3 

The  number  of  referees  i  M6.  The  number  still  in  school  is  57. 
Those  that  are  through  their  training  or  dropouts  or  dismissed  students 
number  289.  Those  that  completed  the  progran  number  215,  which 
is  74  percer*  of  those  roxcrred  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Did  I  get  the  figures  ngiif.  The  first  was  346  referred  f 

Mr.  DuxcAX.  Yes,  sir,  57  are  still  in  school. 

Mr.  MsEos.  You  say  288  dropped  out?  , 

Mr.  DuxcAN.  No,  sir,  289  are  those  who  completed  training,  dropped 
out,  or  were  dismissed  from  training. 

Those  who  completed  the  program  r-imber  215.  which  is  74  percent 
completion  ratio.  Of  the  215  wlio  completed  the  couincs  of  instniction, 
179  are  documented  as  placed  in  training-related  positions.  That  repre- 
sents a  placement  figure  of  completions  of  83  percent.  As  an  industry 
we  are  proud  of  that.  . 

Wf  feel  thiit  constantly,  in  order  to  stay  in  the  marketplace,  w  ^ave 
to  b  '0  .We.  I  feel  that  we  have  some  very  valid  statistic  aat 
are  "ipres>sive. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Thank  you  very  much,  ilr.  Duncan. 
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My  only  fjurstion  is.  Iiow  nianv  contrarts  or  grants  from  the  oo- 
onliiinnnnr  mincil  or  tlio  State  vot-ational  prorrrain,  oithor  at  tbo 
olemor.tary.^econdary  level  or  the  postsecoiidarv  level,  have  vou 
rerei vefl  m  the  la?t  2  yeavs  ?  ' 

^fr.  D[-\cAx.  Xone. 

Mr.  Afr.Kix  Xono  at  all  ? 

Mr.  DrxcAx.  Xore.  The  only  fiiiuls  we  received,  either  Federal  or 
>ti\tv,  are  tiaiiunc  related. 
Mv.  ^FKKn^.  To  CKTA? 

AVTV  H'^X'^'  ^'^^  division  of  voc^ationai  rehabilitation,  the 

U  1>  program,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  ^vhatever  the  case  may 

n  J"fn?'r'  !™'^^  ""'"^  T"^*''"^  payment  of  tuition  and  books 
and  supplies  and  tranun^r-related  costs. 

Mr.  Mnrrw.  In  other  words,  you  have  received  no  contracts  or  <?rants 
under  the  A  ocational  Education  Act  amendments  of  1968 i 

Mr,  DrxcAX.  None  whatsoever,  sir. 

Mr.  Mkkos,  Thank  you. 

p()rUHlirhI^i^^        ^^'^      ^^'^  ^^^'^^^  ^^^'^^      ^^'^  tuition-sup. 
Mr.  Mkeds.  The  irontleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QuiE.  In  other  words,  you  fret  alonir  better  with  some  of  the 
other  aironcies  tlrin  you  do  with  vocational  education? 

Mr.  DrxcAx.  Xo,  sir.  I  think  our  relationship  with  vocational  edu- 
cation within  our  State  is  quite  -ood.  I  think  that  tremendous  strides 
nave  iwu  made  in  reco^rmtion  of  what  we  are  capable  of  performin^r 
!!In  lfor%'*  training  services.  I  believe  the  record  ^ill  indicate  the 
number  of  manpo^yer  dollars,  the  number  of  WIX  dollar.^  the  division 
ot  vocational  rehabilitation,  I  believe  those  fiiaires  are  climbin<?  con- 
stantly based,  hopefully,  on  performance. 

'  9Vt"'*  interestinn:  to  me  vou  get  money  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  yVelfare  and  Vocational  Kehab,  but  you'don't  get  anything 
I rom  the  Office  of  Education.  ^       j  ^ 

Mr.  Drxrvx.  Mr.  Quie,  I  think  possiblv  I  have  confused  vou  The 
only  nioney«^^  we  receive  from  r.ny  agency  are  in  pavment  of  tuition  for 
training  a  student.       do  not  receive  anv  grants  at  all,  none  at  all. 

Mr.  (jriK,  I  see. 

Mr  DrxcAx.  I  am  sure  we  would  be  receptive,  if  you  would  like  to 
consider  It. 

Mr.  QriE.  The  20,000  figure  is  exclusive  of  correspondence  courses? 
Mr  DrxcAX.  This  relates  to  resident  training  in  private  vocational 
Schools  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QriE.  Do  you  ha>  e  any  correspondence  courses  from  any  of  vour 
schools  in  tl^  Stu^e  of  AA'ashington  ? 

Mr.  IVxv  AX.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Quie.  there  are  no  Washington- 
based  schools  that  otfer  correspondence  training. 

I  would  like  to  qualify  that.  There  are  two  I  was  not  aware  of. 

Mr.  Quu:.  What  do  thoy  teach  and  liow  many  enrollees  do  they 
have  ? 

Mr.  Cu  .\ni.Es  JoHxsox.  One  is  in  electronics  technology  and  the 
other  i^  in  police  investiirative  technology,  private  detective  training* 
Do  you  ^vant  the  enrollment  nationally  or  within  the  State? 
Mr.  (Ji'iE.  I  suppose  within  the  State. 
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Mr.  JoiiN-sox.  I  NNould  ^MU-s       total  l)etN\eon  the  two,  within  tlie 
^latf.  Would  ho  .')0i),  \m\ be  o.'R)  students. 
Mr.Qrn:.  Thank  \tui. 

M  r.  Mrnw.  (  \iiiltl  wc'  have  >  onr  nanie  ?  -r^  • 

Mr.  Jun\<i)V.  I  am  (*hailo<  Johnson. a?^=^l^:rant  to  Dr.  iimnie. 
Mr.  Mr.Mx<:.ThoirontkMnan  i'l'oni  C'alifonua. 
Mr.  H\^VK1N^.  fhavo  no(iuostion>. 

Air.  Mr.i.ns.  Thank  vouvorvnuirh,  Mr.  Duncan.  ,     ,  . 

On  hohalf  of  tho  >ul)connniitoo,  1  ^vt)ula  IIkc  apxni  to  thank  tiic  poo- 
pk'  foi  t!io  i>ios  anil  the  jam  and  jolly  and  also,  all  you  survivors  lor 
lour  nntionce  and  for  vou  tenacity  to  stay  throu^rh  the  hearnijxs.  I  :un 
-lU  i-  they  are  '^oinir  lo  be  \crv  helpful  to  us  in  our  dehberation.s  on  tins 

bin.  1 

T]M\t  is  all.  The  comnuttee  stands  adjourned. 

j  \Vlierou|>()n,  at  4  :  1^  p.uu,  t  he  hearin.j^  was  adjourned.] 

[Information  subnntted  for  the  record:] 

1  fiOHih      Common  to  tuk  V  Muoi  i^  Iv.^titi  hons  AVnicir  Offeh  Vocational 

KdIXATIOX  WllU  i>L\JOESrED  i50LUTIONS 
IN  mODUCTIOX 

The  inthor'^  a^^koU  to  condtu-t  a  workshop  on  the  problems  common  to 

tlu>  institution-  otTennt:  ^ol•.Mtlo^lll  education  programs.  The  work>hoi) 

W  W  i.irt  of  the  nunn:il  Wa-hiuj:ton  State  Vocational  EUucation  Association  con- 
vention. In  attendance  were  loeal  directors  of  vocational  erlncation  from  he 
M-iondarv  .<iho()K.  vocational-technieal  in.^titutes,  and  community  colleges  of  the 
state  The  personnel  from  Noraticnal-techiiical  inst  tiites  who  Particu^ted  i 
ihe  xx.rkshop  were  limited  in  number  and  therefore  their  input  is  not  included  m 

^^'u:iu!er'than  .s>eak  to  the  workshop  participants,  the  authors  elected  to  involve 
them  m  a  •.trnetnreU  dialogue  to  identify  the  commmi  problems  and  attempt  to 
feUirgcM  .solutions.  ThLs  report  is  the  result  of  that  dialogue. 

THE  OPIMOSXAIRE 

The  authors  selected  SO  quote*,  from  the  current  literature  on  vocational 
edii  ati  Of  the  sO.  oO  were  ^elected  to  sample  a  number  of  potential  problems 
nivas  m  vocational  education.  The  quotes  were  then  made  into  an  opinionnaire 
whi.h  required  that  the  workshop  participants  Agree  or  Disagree  with  each 

''^Tini.inioniiaire  wa.  zlveu  to  the  loeal  directors  tiie  day  before 
1.4  n.  ThK  pernutted  the  analyses  of  the  responses  before  t he  worUsliop  I  egan 
:nnl  h.pefnllv  ^-enerated  thought<  in  the  minds  of  the  participants  about  the 
^,KM^nMml  edneauon  process  which  may  have  been  dormant  for  a  while. 

TUE  TROCESS 

The  ^x  orKshop  i)roeCss  wa^  a  modified  Delphi  technique.  The  amhors  presented 
the  results  of  the  opiiiionnair-  with  an  explanation  of  the  statistical  procedmo<. 
foUouod  by  three  short  speeches  which  interpreter',  and  expanded  on  the  re?^ultb 

''^rZ>vm^t<  were  then  divided  into  small  groups  of  seven  or  eight  with 
repress  uanoi  of  the  MM  ondary  schools  and  community  colleue^  in  eaeh  group, 
i:.  .  h  u^ronp  was  directed  to  identify  and  write  down  five  or  more  problems  com- 
mon to  xoiational  education  with  the  constraint  that  funding  was  not  to  be 

"'n-lK-'roui><  efforts  were  posted  on  the  wall  of  tho  meeting  room  on  large  post- 
.T>.  an<r  e.M  set  of  proldcnis  was  di-cu^ed.  As  i..  ght  be  evpected.  there  were 
n,u  v  ret»..t.tiniis  and  the  total  group  resolved  all  the  problems  listed  into  12 
eo  r.mon  "problems.  Kadi  individual  then  voted  for  the  five  pr-^blems  he  '^on- 
sukTul  to  l.e  the  more  important  whiih  concluded  the  activity  fo.'  that  day.. 
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P^f^hiLl^^  the  moetinK  the  folhmin^f '(lay.  the  authors  tallied  the  votes  and 
'^^'^''^        ^^^^  ^'^'^'^'^  problwuv.  The  opimoniiuirc  re<ult^-.  the 
f  n  i?lL^^^  composite  ,  roblems  and  the  rank  (,rder  of  i,robleni.>  were 

all  posted  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  on  iho  j^iHoiid  dav.  'iins  sp-ved  to 
remind  the  group  of  the  progress  thoy  had  made  the  previous  dav. 
fh^tfrnMll^^M.  l>artioipants  the  second  day  wa.  to  su^^rost  solution^  to 

the  problems  th(^v  h.ul  agrot-d  uiM-e  iniportanr  m  vocanonal  education. 

iirst.  small  groups  sp-^e,ted  So'ution.s  and  tht^n  the  groups  shared  their  solu- 
n^'^f.hV^V  r  '^^^\^'^!''^''  ^'"^^U  «rnups  soleotod  or  res  u<.d  .0 lutTons 

n  light  of  the  constraints  all  vocational  edu..if  u„  inu^t  Inr  ^^ah,  Fmallv  the 
L  ooJr'^  selected  from  among  the  -realistic'  ^'Uiti'ms  tlmse  that  had  the 
greatest  possibility  of  success, 

THE  PROBLEMS  COMMON  TO  \  OCAIIO.NAI.  ElU'CAilON 

This  section  will  present  the  material  generaterl  l.y  tlio  workshop  in  the  same 
sequence  as  it  evolved.  The  material  generated  NMll  Ue  folIoNVtW  hv  a  In  J 

«rMo?°.''^"^*''*f  '^'^^'^^         ^"^^"^^        authors'  inttirrotarioii  01*  poi,'- 

sible  future  action  to  alleviate  the  problems  identined. 
OpinionmJtre  results 

The  following  imges  are  the  ..i.ii.inh;..niv  ^.  .rh  the  instru-  rio-iv   The  onlv 
change  is  that  in  place  of  the  agre.-  c^s.^u^,.  »,.pM.s,.  there  -ipj  "a.  the  lUcen^ 
of  the  secondary  school  an,l  community  .oH.,c  lo,  .1  dirmo  s^^  ;Vgree^^^^^^ 
H-L'^^n*^-/^^^  presented  is  the  probability  level  as>ocmtcd  vv  th  the  teJ  of 
diflference  in  resiwnse  rates  across  the  two  groups 

Thlrty-three  secondary  school  and  twenty-one  community  college  io,nl  d-n^c 

thai  il^^  W  /  o/^L'?i":'"""^?-  V't       ^^'^^"^"^  confidence  requires 

that  ^7  (bS.o7c)  of  the  .A  re^iKmdents  hud  to  seUs  t  Ayr.  e  or  IM^agree  otherwise 
the  response  was  not  different  from  (hance  and  ^^Muld  not  permit  a  conclusion 
If  the  response  rate  reache<l  criterion,  hut  thr  i.rohal>ilirv  ua.  hw?"iAT^i 
there  was  a  significant  difference  across  the  two  groups  which  means  that  as 
vocational  educators  they  did  not  share  the  opinion 
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[Percent  Agree  by  Secondary  and  Community  College  vsith  Total  and  with 
Probability  Levol^] 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning  sessions  require  groups  that 
"^S^^^T  ^^^^0^'  vocationai-tfUiriical  institute,  and  communitv 
namf  ^'^"l^l  .vou  please^  facilitate  tiic  grouping  by  providing  vour 

(cc  )   circling  your  primary  ati^harion  ^  <  secondary)  (vo^tWh) 

Following  is  a  series  of  quotes  taken  from  the  literature  about  vocational- 
occupational  education.  (A  bibliography  i^  attached  for  vour  insT>ection  )  The 
quotes  selected  address  issues  related  to  students,  instructors  curric'ilum, 
organization,  roles,  and  the  rationale  of  vocational  education 

,   .  .1    j;^",  P^^*'^'*'^  ^^^'^^  preceding  the  quote  if  vou  a;;ree  with  it  and 

circle  the  "D'»  preceding  the  quote  *f  you  disagree?  * 


Percent  agree 


1  The  rejl  problem  in  America  is  nut  child  labor  but  cfiild 

Idleness 

2  EducatjO(ial  requisites  of  a  c^ifi^mg  occur ^Jtio^a'  "^recti^rn 

demands  that  much  of  vocational  education  be  off^reJ  a* 
thp  Post-high  school  level 

3  Vocations,  certification  b3sei  oi  )ob  experience  ignores  tn^ 

nee3  tor  i^strucwr  co-noetenc^  ,n  3rc^  o^'^er  t^^i  tn:-^* 
spe«;itK:  to  his  occup3!icr 

4  The  contenfiporary  techmi'^;  ^31  e^on'  tiv  has  ittlle  (0  o*^er 

tne  untrained,  und^reduca.ei  AouiJ-be  wc^^ef  There  is 
no  room  at  the  bott:-*! 

5  Vocational  teacners  sno  ^^otio'-^a'  counselors  conibired  h^^i: 

less  infljence  on  stJients  choice  of  career^  than  do  the 
stu.ionls*  peers 
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6.  It  the  institution  (the  communU>  college^  i:  adiudged  unique 

SDSely  on  the  basis  ot  its  special  sef  ;io«s  to  students  .vho  do 
not  transter.  It  tails  to  measure  up 

7.  The  technical  institute  has  proviOsd  ihe  leaJefship  for  tech- 

nical educjtion  jn  this  country  ,   .  ,  l.      ^  l^, 

8  In  i  technological  society,  especially  today's  labor  market, 

unemployni!ni  ,5  more  often  the  lesult    3  lack  Dt  education 
and  skill  than  a  shortage  of  lOb  OPPO/'^'^'^'^;,,,. 

9  The  basic  purpose  of  the  career-or^e-.ted  ^PPf'^^f  h  is  not  to 

force  students  to  make  an  earlv  selection  of  a  spe  .t,c  cafeer. 
but  rather  to  make  all  young  people  a^are  of  the  options 

10  ^n  appropn^tJcms.^  of  labor  iscalled  for  between  education 

and  ndustVy.  *ith  education  doing  ^hat  '\"ri  do  best 
(educate  moie  broadly  for  a  life  of  ^ork  and  citiienship). 
and^ndus^r?  domg  ^hat  it  can  do  best  (train  for  the  specific 

11  tt^°ow  appears  that  the  comprehensive  Z-year  college  .vtll  be 

the  pniKiPal  institutional  home  of  the  technical  curricula. 

12  Vocational  education  cannot  be  meaningfully  limited  to  the 
'    sk.lls  necessarv  for  a  particular  occupation 

n  The  obifcctive  of  vocational  education  should  be  the  develop- 
ment"  he  .  dividual,  not  the  needs  of  the  labor  market 

14  vS  .Si  education  m  the  high  schools  has  fa.  ed  to  giv5 

students  useful  skills  or  placethem  in  satisfying  jobs. 

15  ThV  relationship  ot  the  job  to  the  field  of  training  appears  to 
^  h/vVnngn\f^  tf^e       0^  e^ipioyment, 

wages,  and  earnings  follov>ir)g  graduation 

16  Among  all  vocational  graduates  those  from  high  school  h«ve 

higher  unemployment  rates  than  those takingjunior  college 
and  Other  Dostsecondary  vocational  coursfs. 

17  Ot?en  times  a  numt>er  of  personal  vocational  failures  eventu- 

ally enhance  ultimate  vocational  satisfaction 
111  A  factor  in  the  support  given  to  careei  er^ocation  is  that  it 
promlsis  to  upgrade  voJational  education  status  m  the  edu- 
cationaUomfTiunity  ^,,1 ,  ,„  uKon  i-am  th* 

19  It  is  lot  important  to  select  a  vocation  early  and  henlearn  the 

leqSyite  skills,  that  v^ould  be  fme  tor  a  simple  society,  but 

20  OrilV VsTaM^oiortion  of  entrylevel  jobs  for  high  school 
^tadua^es  re^uue  tti  specifu:  training  and  skills  offered  by 

21  VoSTch'^.^fTinfluenced  more  by  sociological  factors 
21,  '^^^^^^        or  personality  determinants 

22  We  shouW  Xgi^^^^^^  I'J^e^al  education  from  career 
^    edSn  and  sVt  them  against  one  another,  either  m  our 

thinkmc  or  in  curriculum  structures. 

23  This  ca  efr  education  thing  is  really  another  gimmick  isn  t 

It?  Ano  her  name  tor  vo^tional  education  to  pump  up  the 
suoplv  of  auto  mechanics^  I  don't  see  ho*  1  affects  higher 
educK  except  to  promote  more  anti-intell«tualism, 

24  By  vS  of  his^  unique  psychological  characteristics,  each 

worker  IS  best  fitted  for  a  particular  type  0  ^ 

25  ThP  existinz  system  of  curriculum  choice  's  3<reaay  more 
•    heavilyT^         by  .^at  students  say  they  v/antthan  by 

26  Thrp\ep1f!l"n  of  the  vocational-education  teacher  should 

include  an  appropriate  liberal-arts  education 

27  The  area  vocational  school  tecomes  t^o^e  ^'g^'^'^^nt  .^'^^^ 

,ust  another  ,n>titution  or  admmistratue  device  i  th« 
most  effective  mecns  yet  devised  to  '"a^^^  it  possible  to 
eipaod  vocational  programs  for  many  addit.onal  cccupa- 

28  Mandatory  occupat.'ia!  courses  for  all  students  is  the  key  to 

-licress  of  the  career  education  concept 

29  f  e  of  he  dirtfculties  m  getting  students  to  make  realistic 

icuUticna  choices  IS  a  r 

30  Th^e  ff  a  growing  realuatian  that  public  education  must  be 

sen  whole  and  that  all  of  its  parts  (elementary  educat  on. 
sKondary  Yd"  cation,  and  the  vanaus  fcrr^s  o<  education 
beyond  the  high  schooi)  must  be  ce'ated  t  ea  h  er 
•51  Th«  Dolicies  they  (legi'-lators)  formi^iJe  ordinarily  !er.e  only 
^      to Sfe  thel^hccis  to  contnue  as  they  are  or  to  survive 

32  A  c'^er/dS^riJ^'stVthe  classroom  teacherdoes 

"t  repesVnt  a  vast  body  of  ne^  knowledge  to  be  added  to 

33  AlMtSSin^'^sTould  make  a  tentative  career  choice  by  the 

end  of  kindergarten  and  should  modify  or  reaffirm  this 
choice  period>cally  throughout  the  school  >e3rs. 
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Percent  agree 


have  ecQuired  a  SLfficient  degrw  of  competence  m  at  least 
one  occupational  area  ta  be  emphyed 

35.  The  community  college,  because  it  offers  both  college  transfer 

and  terminal  occupational  educaHon  programs,  represents 
an  lieal  sitting  for  technician  training, 

36.  The  basic  science  and  mathemstics  departments  of  the  com- 

mun  ty  college  contribute  efftciently  to  technician  training. 

37.  Vocational  instructors  do  not  profit  from  Slate  confererwes, 

State  office  programs,  correspondence  -rograms,  etc.,  but 
they  do  profit  from  local  workshops  a  •  university  teacher 
education  programs. 
31  Too  few  educators  have  work  experience  o'-iside  education 
Almost  all  of  them  went  frcm  public  schools  to  a  teacher 
education  institution  and  immediately  returned  to  the  public 
schools.  Too  many  such  teKhers  have  never  had  to  keep  up 
vKith  an  assembly  line,  to  feel  the  vibrations  of  heavy 
equipnf>ent  at  work,  or  to  cough  at  the  odors  of  a  heavy 
industiiai  operation.  They  have  neither  experienced  the 
boredom  of  performing  a  routine  job  in  j  mechanical  fashion 
nor  the  exhaustion  that  can  come  from  physical  labor.  They 
know  little  more  about  the  realities  of  low-ievel  whrte- 
collar  and  clerical  jobs  or  technical  and  professional  jobs 
out5;le  tha  education  industry  Thev  have  never  met  a 
payroll  or  missed  a  payday  They  believe  a  college  degree 
IS  the  best  and  surest  route  to  occupational  success. 

39.  The  best  of  community  collegt;— those  really  serving  ttieir 

communities  with  open-entry  open-exit  practices,  zero- 
reject  entrances,  and  linkages  to  all  community  institu- 
tions—are  already  doing  career  education 

40.  Limitbd  experience  with  programs  designed  to  retrain  unem- 

ployed workers  has  indicated  that  one  of  the  princrpal 
deterrents  to  individual  success  m  such  programs  is  the 
Significant  lack  of  an  appropriate  gane rat -education 
background 

41.  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  assurre  that  the  determination  of 

the  type  nf  an  institution  appropriate  for  post- high- school 

vocational-educ«...on  opportunities  is  an  *'either-or*  matter 

Rather,  it  appears  more  likely  that  there  is  possibly  a  need 

for  sevural  differe.it  types  of  institutions 
42  A  high  school  art  course,  for  the  prospective  artist,  represents 

vocational  sKill  training. 
43.  Preservice  and  mstrvtce  teacher  training  of  alt  vocational 

education  instructors  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a 

single  State  institution  of  higher  education. 

44  CoHeg'^  training  should  generally  follow,  rather  than  prr  de, 

ent'y  info  the  professions 

45  The  factors  that  co  ttribute  *o  vocational  success  are  not  the 

same  as  the  factors  that  contiibute  to  vocational  satisfaction 

46  Stated  interests  emerge  as  ihe  mort  important  pretfKtor  ot 

oaupationaicho'ce 
47.  Federal  and  State  !unds  continue  to  flow  into  many  comntuni- 
ties  with  programs  that  are  ineffective  because  the  local 
People  do  net  exercise  their  responsibilities  for  evaluation 

48  Those  responsible  for  enforcing  State  policies  and  regulattans 

cannot  often  Sfc  as  consultants  Consultant  services 
should  come  in  part  *rm  State  agencies  iiNlapendent  c 
State  departments  of  education,  particularly  from  the  State 
universities. 

49  The  local  schools,  relieved  of  part  of  their  rtsponsibil.  ^or 

vocational  education  (by  skills  centers  and/or  area  wca- 
tpn.i  ''hools).  will  ()«  ibie  to  perform  better  the  functions 
that  are  left  them  \  r.ev  can  improve  their  programs  of  basic 
education,  essential  as  a  foundation  for  vocatiortal  education 
and  employability. 
50.  There  appears  to1>e  some  de{it>erate  misrtpraaantahon  by 
administration  and  faculty  about  the  job  market  for  irad- 
uates. 
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rOSTED  DVEING  THE  FIRST  SESSION 

Rc^pon*e^  to  Ihr  opinionnairc 
Overall  hiijh  agree  :  17  quotes  ^  1.  3.  G,  S,  9,  12,  IS,  22,  20,  30,  31,  38,  30.  41. 

"^"uvenill  hiph  disagree:  10  quotes  :t  10.  m.  20.  23.  2S.  33,  37,  43.  45.  4^. 

>r<  onilarv  v<htM>l  .  onimv.nity  college  significantly  diftermg  responses:  9  quotes 
2r  2.     11. 14. 16.  27.  34,  So,  30. 

fir^i  day  schedule 
2  30  Intrixluciion  of  ncti\  ity  and  analysis  of  opinionnaire. 
3-(H)  Small  croup  iWlernanation  of  conmiou  problems. 
:\      Total  group  dUonssUm— consolidation. 
4  .iX»  Total  group  rank  order  of  consolidated  problems. 

Second  day  schedule 
V  ,^0  A^^isn^ment  of  «nlvinc  team^. 
0  (M^  Brain  st'^rm  solutions. 
*»  4.%  ("toffee. 

10  ir»  Solutions  with  constraint?. 

11 .00  Group  leaders  reiM^»rt  ou  suggested  solutions  to  problems. 

THREE  SHORT  PRESEITTATIOKS 

Introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Henry  Jf.  Reitan 

The  opiiuonnaire  vou  responded  to  was  a  measure  of  your  Individual  as'^ess- 
nient  of  vocational  educaHon  rationale,  organization,  and  practice.  There  were 
3:^  ^ecnndaiv  school  respondents.  21  community  college  respondents  and  only  two 
re^T^ndents  from  vwalional-technical  institutes.  Dne  to  the  small  number  of 
v<KationaMeihnKal  institute  resiK>iulents  that  category  was  omitted  from  t\ie 

rh^snnare  single  rnn  test  wa*^  used  to  determine  th.  proportion  of  re^pon^e^: 
ne^Hied  to  conclude  That  vocational  educators  you  held  the  same  opinion  about 
a  partnnilar  quote. 

Yon  acreed  on  17  quotes. 
You  di<5agreeil  v\ith  10  quotes. 
Y'ou  differed  on  9  quotes 

You  %\ere  non-committal  on  14  quotes  (your  responses  by  group  and  com- 
bnieil  were  about  equally  divided  between  agree  and  disagree). 
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The  response  chart  Identifies  the  quotes  in  the  four  categories  mentioned  above, 
f .  1^*^  opinioimaire  may  want  to  record  the  result 

or  If  you  wiU  leave  your  address  after  the  workshop  is  completed  we  wiU 
mail  you  the  results  of  the  opinionnaire  and  your  deliberaUons, 

A  vocational  educator's  hHeJ  analysis  of  opinionnaire  responses  bv  Dr.  WiUiam 

JohSchill  y  A^r.  iT»Miur/» 

There  are  some  inconsistencies  in  your  responses,  it  Is  not  my  attenUoii  to 
dweii  on  the  inconsistencies,  but  some  setoi  worthy  of  mention. 

You  agree  that  there  is  a  need  to  view  education  as  a  whole  from  elementary 
school  through  post-seoondary  study  (quote  #30).  Then  the  secondary  school 
respondents  put  down  the  community  colleges  while  praising  themselves  and  the 
community  coUege  personnel  responded  in  kind  (quotes  #2,  11,  14,  27.  34.  35). 
The  Infighting  among  vocaUonal  edututors  may  be  one  of  vocational  educaUons* 
larger  problems.  To  phraso  that  dlfferencly,  one  of  the  problems  may  be  that 
vocational  educaUon  suffei-s  from  jurisdictional  hassles  in  the  face  of  agreement 
on  philosophy  and  rationale. 

You  agreed  with  quote  #31  *'The  policies  :hey  (legislators)  formulate  ordi- 
narily serve  only  to  enable  schools  to  continue  as  they  are  or  to  survive  from 
one  emergency  to  anotuer."  Yet  your  responses  were  positive  in  suppor*^  of  career 
^dncation  which  is  a  program  inlUated  by  USOE  bureaucrats  and  legislators 
(qnotes  #18,  23,  3ft). 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education  Is  the  lack  of  local 
options  and  the  lack  of  creative  leadership. 

You  rejected  the  university  while  agreeing  that  vocaUonal  instructors  need 
more  than  job  experience.  Tou  agreed  that  the  dichotomy  between  Uberal  and 
vocational  education  is  a  false  one  while  rejecting  or  being  non-committal  on 
quotes  which  were  based  on  research  data  from  other  disciplines. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  problems  in  vocational  education  is  that  there  is  no 
means  currently  to  keep  abreast  of  relevant  literature  and  research. 

An  educational  psychologist's  analysis  of  opinionnaire  responses  bv  Dr  Rose- 
tnarie  McCartin 

It  is  no  news  to  you  that  feedback  on  tasks  can  lead  to  change  in  behavior 
We  psychologists  don't  know  much,  but  that  we  do  know.  (Oliver  1967).  So  here 
Is  some  /eedftocfc— directly  derived  from  your  responses.  Four  areas  of  con- 
cern emerged:  Assessment.  Continuity  in  Vocational  Education,  Motivation  and 
Teacher  Characteristics. 

Assessment:  Research  indicates  that  the  assessing  of  vocational  learning  is  in 
ft  primitive  state.  It  certainly  has  not  received  its  share  of  effort  In  fact,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  states  have  no  established  plan  for  assessing  skills  and  knowledges 
of  occupations.  Even  more  iCoefuUy  icantinff  is  research  on  affective  outcomes 
on  beliefs,  values,  and  attitude  chjinfre.  (L  ireen  19C7.) 

Quote  #47  "Federal  h  id  State  ftmds  continue  to  flow  into  many  communities 
w'ith  programs  that  are  ineffective  !)eoau^('  tV  *  loon!  ptxiple  do  not  exercise  their 
responsibilities  for  evnlnation."  - 

#12  "Vocational  education  cannot  be  vi«':n  i:  u'fii'I^  I'niited  to  the  skills  neces- 
sary for  a  particular  occupation  '* 

.\Uhongh  the  flndings  from  numerou<  viu<ii«'s  .nii.nto  the  importance  of  em- 
ployee-J^r  relationships,  the  nooe^^sity  of  itucmI  ('<'ininunicati<»n<.  and  pood  relatlon- 
<\\)\^8  nmong  workers,  we  really  don't  know  yet  bow  to  educate  to  attain  these 
eiul  products. 

#45  "The  factor's  that  contribute  to  vocational  success  are  not  the  same  as  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  vocational  satisfaction." 

Continuity  and  discontinuity  within  vocational  education  on  the  American 
scene  is  evident.  Ruth  Benedict  is  best  known  for  citing  this  conflict  but  it  recurs 
with  vari(»us  themes  from  time  to  time,  e.g.,  we  train  in  one  way  and  another 
set  of  skills  is  demanded  on  the  Job. 

Among  the  needs  cited  in  vocational  education  literature  is  that  of  linking 
prinr  e^peripu^e*?  to  current  tasks.  Hujdies  (1968)  found  strong  support  for  the 
c\\\\\u\  .iive  nature  of  cognitive  information  as  well  as  for  consistency  across  in- 
«tihitionnl  level*?  in  terms  of  student  goals. 

"There  is  a  grov^ing  realization  that  public  education  must  be  seen  whole 
and  that  all  of  its  parts  (elementary  education,  secondary  education,  and  the 
various  forms  of  educating  beyond  the  high  school)  must  be  related  to  each 
other." 
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Sius  ,0  ifor'auuKe'rwe  lonrn  and  .hon  wc  do),  and  choice     nn  um.or.ant 
-V.nda.o-.N  o.^u,>:>.io..:»l  conr>o.  for  all  studon.s  is  ,ho  koy  to  sn.ms  of 

,.>r.m.l  >vin.loriH>rson:.lit>-aeU^  .Hlucfttion  teachers  to  use  alternate 

•lu,-Km:m  litos  the  "7'        '^','",X  .>  Oliver  )  noted  that  the  hmgor 

,o:K.hin«  s.,  U..  to  n.m  s  nd.-nt  no  ds  "l';'^  .^"^      „^,,;,„,,  „,  „„.  mate 

or  in..r>'  »-\p.-fHMio.sl  a  ''••"'"^^  !  ' ' '  fl„^!i,ilitv  in  imcinR  for  mastery.  e.K..  "/> ' 

-r-  KuW  o.uld  l''\"'''^;'\''  .,,,,1  a  liability.  Since  he  has  ncimn-d  h.< 

ti.oal  oa,ua-...ii  t.a.hcr  ^.  "''^^V^ie.ts  the  world  of  «ork  realistically  l.nt 
comi.eteacf  fr.  ni  on  the  joh  ''^..V.^V, Vr,,inu'  for  hi--  <()niiH'tency  he  often 

he  la.  not  d.-i-nd.d  >'!7'    '  \ '"^  "^.  '  "h^./k  for  otheri.  Concomitj.ntly 
a.,...  not       this  '>^='^'"\l"  ""  \  often  unfairly,  to  the 

his  .nvn  la.  h  of  a  "  L"^  a  defensiveness  and  a 

l..«or  i.rofessional  ranking  Such  „ccd  and  concentrates  on 

::r;;;:;:  ^-^t^:^^^^^^'^ 

,.,.:i:;.s  is  «  res,  of  our  <^_'-;;^^^'l°*liTcl'rZ'  Edncation  is  that  it  promises  to 
itlS  "\  f  .otor  n.  <VV"    7'        i,  the  edncational  communit.r." 

»V^-^V''''T':!^jXS::^^t\u^  ,.,„„,,hen«iye  two-year  college  will  b. 

thfilrindi-alin^tmUionalUom^^^^^^^^^^  spoctrnm  den,and« 

i2  ••.  .  .  educational  "'"IV^"*  ^  "  j  „t  the  i.ost-hiph  s,-Hool  level." 

that  nnul,  of  vooatlouM  edm.atlon^l^^^^^^^^^^  transfer  and  termi- 

..„f  ;!;.:.r:rirre;;nca.i^:u  1^0^^^^      rep*re.ent.s  an  ideal  setting  for  technican 

'^■^'^^■The  area  v,.-ational  f^^^^'^^'^Z^^^'^ 
l:^\«l"^t"^?otLt''^o'';xptd"voVat.;^^^^  for  many  additional 

^VH'^'ointlonal  edncation  in  the  hi«h  schools  has  failed  to  give  students  usefnl 
swTls  or  place  them  in  satisfying  jobs. 

COMMOX  PROBLEMS  IDENTIFIED  BT  SMALL  OEOUPS 

Thoprohlemsidentinedhyth^^malUro-M^^^ 
Srfntrrpre^a-i^'l-^rord:-;  ^^^Z  Up  to  ^asp  the  meaning. 

Fir^t  set  of  prohlemi^  fjrowp  one 

1  disoriminatory  counseling: 

2.  <\nz]e  state  nconry  ab^oncp. 

X  "^kill  center  Impact. 

4  in^troction^  upgradinc  rptraininp. 

r."  ninkinc  Indiviclunlir.ed  in.trriction  work. 

6.  faculty  discord. 

^''r'arornt":fr;rrr^  loued  in  vocational  adn.ini.stration. 

2  lack  of  pre-service  <r«'"'»P  ^"^i^";-  ^;\\"„,  ,vstem  he  improved  so  that  the 
..LV^rP^e^Zpro^r^s-of^;'.!;^^  he^'hetter  understood  ,is  there  a  need  for 
insorvice  TK.'^K  .  ^  sufficiently  studied  and  docu- 
J.^;^^^  Sfnt^orviet  lTthr(i?"tate  office  (2)  local  district  (3)  as  we 
see  it. 
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jAivk  ot  authnrity  to  jift  things  duno.  Do  Uui\\  v<>c  diroctors  have  ndrquate 
ooutml  of  rtNoum's  innthorityj  to  carry  out  re>iMmMbiUtif>':  HudiJft  di^cit- 
tioii?  If  liot.  how  t  an  this  tn*  accJ»in|di^hedV 

{\,  Is  -Mver  justificution**  of  v*k  |)n»grnms  costs  bi»iiig  imiK)stHl  >>heu  comi^arcd  to 
ot]u'r>*r  How  <].>  we  co|)e  with  or  amelii>rnte  thi>  roiiditiouV 

7.  How  can  Joint  U.S.  vor  tec  CC  projiraiu  planmiiK  Ik?  brought  about?  tins 
a  .ver\u'e  the  state  office  can  provide  or  is  it  strictly  up  to  the  localitie>V 

first  .tcf  of  problems  groups  S  and  4 

1.  lack  of  unified  state  leadership. 

2.  a  mutual  conceinfor  legislative  action. 

3.  need  for  a  total  delivery  system. 

4.  inadequate  v(»ctttional  guidance. 

problem  of  line  authority  for  lo<»al  voc  ed  directors. 

6.  stHondnry/i>ost  sett>ndary  articulation. 

7.  need  for  performance  based  curricula. 

H.  ni>dating  voc  teacher  coiuj>etence. 
a  luck  of  trust  between  K  12,  VTl,  CC\ 

First  set  of  problems  group  5 

I.  fragmentation  acro^^s  levels  and  institutions  and  agencies  resulting  in  com- 
xijuuications  problems. 

'J.  lack  of  etTective  and  reliable  Information  base  for  employment  opportunities. 
'X  iietHl  for  continuity  in  career  awareuess  curriculum  in  all  orgaulzed  learniuf^ 
program^. 

4.  oiM'U  c<mimunicati(ms  with  non  V(X*  tnlucators  in  hn-al  districts. 

5.  aci-eptance  of  Im-al  control  of  I-^'K  allocations  for  voc  ed  pro?ran>s. 

0.  Is  there  an  agency  which  could  accept  the  role  as  agent  of  chauge  iu  voc  ed 
and  carrer  ed  cont^ptb. 

First  set  of  problems  group  6 

1.  improve  voc  ed  image. 

2.  make  curriculum  relevant  to  student  noed<  in  light  of  bus.  aud  ind. 
re<piiremeiits. 

X  efficiency  of  the  educational  process. 

4.  sufficient  resources. 

5.  belter  articulation  between  educ  and  industry, 
ti.  better  articulation  between  educ  agencies. 

7  regulatory  restrictions  regarding  ethic  and  training  pertaining  to  legislate e 
aud  tinion  restrictions  on  length  of  training  time  etc. 

>  ono\\;ng  the  pre>entation  of  opiiiionnaire  resiKinses  small  groups  of  local 
directors  generated  a  list  of  37  problems  In  vot-atituial  education.  The  total  group 
(3.')i  then  compared  the  sets  of  problems  and  consolidated  them  Into  12  protdems 
ciimuiun  to  vt^atlonal  education  across  iii^titntion.*i.  Finally,  the  directors  \oted 
oa  ilie  importance  of  the  pmblems  fn»m  which  were  deri\ed  the  foUouing  rank 
order  of  problems  to  he  considered. 

Kank  order 

1  Articulation  between  and  v.ithiu  high  schools,  vocational-technical  Insti- 

tutes, cimimunity  colleges,  skills  centers  and  colleges   

{a)  How  can  communicatiiin  within  a  sch<K>!  system  l>6  Improved  so 

that  th^  intent.  puri>')se  and  programs  of  vocatioiml  education 

be  !>etter  understood V 
{bf  IIo.v  can  joint  U.S..  VTI.  CC  program  planning  be  brought 

atiout  ? 

2  Unw  can  the  nde  and  function  of  vocational-education  administrators 

l»e  claritied  auvl  defined?  

{a)  How  can  we  rc<olve  the  problem  of  line'amhirrTry'forTocal 
adm  7 

3.  How  can  the  pulilic  image  of  vocational  education  he  improved*' 
^     improved^    effe* ti^eness  of  vocational  guidance  and  coun^liug'be 

lO )  How  can  counselors  be  furnished  wlth'anVftMVvVand'reUa^^^ 
iufonnati(»n  ba>e  on  employment  opportunities? 

(6)  How  do  we  rid  fho  s<hotd«,  of  discriminatory  toanseling  nrac- 
tices  which  militate  against  vwational  education  Stu<lent<^ 
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5.  Huw  i  Mild  >tatf  a^viu-irs  hv  iimiv  rlTtM  ti\rly  nutnlimittMl   1^ 

{u)  l^  tliert-  a  .Statf  JUCfuey  that  i-oultl  ancpi  tliv  rolo  ul  rhauj;*- 

{b)  U  tlieiea  newi  fur  a  total  (Mivery  system 

e.  Caii  the  trend  away  fruiu  Unal  control  be  reversed?    i*> 

(a;  Dolot-al  \oeat»«nal  dire(  tor.s  lm\eadt»(iuatetotitrol  of  reMHUve* 
tot*arr.\  out  resi»onsil»ilitii\>*: 
DurliiK  the  ^ei%)nd  >evsiun  of  the  workshop,  the  Im-al  thrertors  of  \«.ratiMtial 
€Kiueatioii  addressed  theui>el\e*'  to  the  fir^t  m\  of  the  t\\H\e  proUU-ins  wliuU 
were  rank  ordered  on  the  pre\ioii>  day.  Small  >;roiipN  tH»nNidvn.Hl^  tin-  pioldein^ 
ludeiMJiideutly  and  then  >hare<l  the  >oluthai8  they  had  arriMnl  at.  Thfii  thry  weu* 
directed  to  consider  all  the  solutions  suggeMed  and  .^elei  t  from  aiiitnij;  theiu 
thoj^e  solutions  which  uere  the  most  viable  j?i\eii  the  toiistraliits  with  whuU 
vocational  edui*atiun  is  factnJ. 

KidlowniK  art  '^e  s(dutioii»  ^elected.  The  solutions  are  .stated  exactly  a>  pro- 
lasted  by  the  luca    '  ector.^;. 

PROBI.KM:  ARTICfl-UlOX 

SolutiOH9 

Kxihan^e  of  l>ulletii<s.  Staff  meelint;*?:  M'ithm — (•on\inrf  the  administrator?* 
of  tile  value  -A  eonnnunuafions.  n»n\inre  admini.strators  to  extend  u^e  of  faMli- 
ties  and  time,  exchange  \isits  duriiiK  coffee  between  \ocufiniial  and  lilni.il  arts, 
work  on  tHunmon  proje<*t>  and  interdisciplinary  >tan*.  Hitwixn — uve  <»t  j  'int  ad- 
%iMjry  couinutte<»s.  ji»iiit  nu*etin»:.s  of  direcfor>.  coun>elors.  instructors.  ren»i:ni/.t' 
ad\aiu*t*d  placement  fur  hi^h  sihool  students  wlio  transfer  to  \ocational-tt » hnical 
institutes  or  romniunif.\  <  tdle^es.  ctmipare  i>ei forniaiice  haMHl.  triteii.i  ,arosj» 
tiiMitutions.  and  State  pay  bonu>  f<»r  cooi>erafiou  auo.ss  ageiicie>. 

l*os>ibi.i{y  of  sin^ie  state  institution — e.g.  i:o  to  le»:i>lature  iu  a  unitits4  w  y— 
unified  coinpeteiuy  based  currituhi  i'.K.  unitied  in  a  community  usin^  area  ad' 
visory  <onuniffee:  new.sletfer  to  staff  frtun  Ntnatituiai  tlireitor;  .share  iomnH»i> 
goal.s  :  and  du.ster  cl:i^.-t'>  for  ji»h  «.rientaf  ion. 

PR4»B1.K>4  :  Kor.K  .\Xl)  Fl'Xt  TION 

•loo  \K  *:cnptitm  designed  witli  no  conflicting  duties 

Lotal  agency  dehne  own  role  and  work  with  adniinistratorv.  to  communicate 
that  nile. 

State  office  could  provide  information  to  otJier  administrators  to  clarify  role  of 

xoeatienal  e<lUcatioii. 
Adminl.sfrati\e  training  program  to  include  role  of  \ocatioiial  educafitm  world 

of  work  and  \o<-ational.  edm  at  ion  theory. 
Roles  may  btMlaritted  by  in\ol\eiiient  in  professional  organization. 
Research  by  Mate  with  literature  re\ie\v  cm  role  of  director. 

PROBLEM  :    IMAiiK   OF   NOCaTIONAL   EIU" CATION* 

Teacher  pride  in  job  and  ionvi*\  to  students. 

Continu«»  4>piH»rtnnif\  fdr  improNement  and  empha.si>  this  growtn  to  Mudeiitsi. 
<*onfinue  U«al  g«H)d  puldieit.\ — iiiiiHirtant  event.s. 
Join  local  groups  Kiwanis  ets. 
Ojjen  house  and  trade  fairs. 

KstablKh  general  ad\isoi  y  conmiittee  for  VH  probleniv. 

Kstabli.sli  (onmauiity  and  industr\  based  sjitellite  programs. 

Iiu-lude  service  club  niendiers  on  advi.sfory  commit tei**. 

Share  evaluation  and  a*'count:ibility  ferhnKjire^  with  flie  pnbli*-. 

M'ork  harder  on  phucmcnt.  follow-up  and  itifo.  on  advamcd  training. 

pBOBiw'.M:  \or\Tio>(Ar.  gi'ioa.vce  and  coi  \skmxo 

n.irify  role  »if  ;:ui(iance.  connsoiing  ami  reL'istratlon. 
In\ol\e  counselors  with  !>ie  business  and  industry  community 
T'se  business  and  industr\  i>ers»»nnel  as  <  ouiiselors. 
('ounsHors-  and  teachers  periodically  < !» )n::e  role< 

Oct  gui<lance  and  counsehiitr  pfrsoniiel  in\ohe(i  in  vocational  education  work- 

.s!n»p<. 

lUMirv  ♦'■•w  of  information  on  Nocatumsto  the  connstdors. 
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PROBLEM  :  COOnDI NATION  OK  STATE  AGENCIES 

State  publish  visible  plan  and  disseminate  to  all,  include  guidelines,  plans  and 
timing. 

Each  existing  agency  involved  in  vocational  education  identify  their  objectives 

and  identify  those  in  common. 
Create  a  new  agency  and  build  in  new  needs. 

PftOBLSM  :  BE-E8TABLI8H  LOCAL  CONTBOL 

Equalized  funding  for  all  areas  of  vocational  education  involvement. 
Clearly  identily  amount  of  funds  included  in  formula  which  is  available  for  voca- 
tional education. 
State  furnish  broad  goals  and  allow  local  options  in  meeting. 
State  bonus  to  local  agencies  tluit  cooperate  on  planning  and  program  offerings. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOX  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


TUESDAY,  SEPTSMBEB  24,  1974 

HorsK  OF  Refresfxtatites, 
Gexfral  ScBcoiniiiTEE  ox  EoucA-nox 

OF  THE  CoMMiTTEE  OX  EdUCATIOX  AXD  LaBOS, 

Waskingtofu  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  mot  at  9:45  a.m.,  pursuant  to  calL  in  room  ^175, 
Kayburn  House  Office  Builclinor,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

Present ;  Representatives  Perkins,  Quie,  Pevser,  Steisen 

i?tatl  members  present;  Jack  Jennings,  counsel:  and  Toni  Painter, 
staff  assistant. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  The  hearin<r  will  come  to  order. 

The  hearings  today  are  on  H.R.  14454,  to  extend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

It  is  our  hope  to  get  a  bill  on  the  floor  next  rear. 

We  have  held  some  very  constructive  hearings. 

At  this  time,  we  have  before  the  committee  representatives  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edi!  ition.  You  mav  pro- 
ceed in  any  way  you  prefer.  ' 

STATEMEHT  OF  CAIVTH  DEILEFIEID,  TlXE^iUTiVE  DIBECTOE, 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Dfjxefieij).  Mr.  Perkins,  I  am  Calvin  Dellefield,  on  the  staff  of 
the  ^  Jitional  Advisory  Council.  I  would  like  verv  much  to  first  intro- 
duce Mr.  David  Van  Alstyne  who  is  cochairman  of  our  legislative  com- 
mittee. He  has  a  remarkable  record.  I  am  verv  proud  he  flew  in  from 
^ew  York  this  morning  just  to  be  with  us. 

He  is  a  senior  partrier  of  Van  Alstyne.  Xoel  and  Co..  investment 
bankers  m  >ew  York,  and  has  an  extended  career  of  public  service 
F or  10  years,  he  was  in  the  Xew  Jersey  Senate.  He  was  president  of  the 
senate,  acting  Governor  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  for  several  rears  he  wa^ 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  there. 

Ih  serves  as  our  cochairman  of  our  legislative  committee.  He  will 
present  the  testimony  for  the  national  council. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  We  will  hear  from  ilr.  Van  Alstyne  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OP  DAVID  VAN  ALSTYNE,  JE.,  COCHAIRMAN,  LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  ADVISOEY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr,  Vax  Alstvxe.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Perkins,  and  members  of  the 
committee, 
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You  have  copios  of  luv  official  tostimony  printed  so,  with  your  per- 

""l  tildjS  hS'f^^^^^^^^  a  few  things  that  I  think  are  primarily  perti- 

"'I'tl^uk  oS  the  most  important  things,in  order  to  underst-"^^^^^^^^^ 
legislation  Avhicli  vou  -ontlomen  are  propoHUijr.  is  to  Y'^^Vnj'^^^'Xhe 
ortwo  to  ^ive  a  little  baeki:rouiid  on  the  vocational  program  of  the 
cou-.itrv  which  I  think  is  terribly  important.  t.t„„u,,„  a  pt 

The  first  Vocational  Act  was  passed  in  191(,  the  ^™t^-J?"eJ^^-s  A^^^^^ 
It  set  up  a  few  sketchy  ideas  of  a  program  and  tlie  Go^elnmcnt 
aiitiiorized  $7J2O0.OO0.  loc^i  ^ImpI,  «-n<; 

Jumping  qiiicklv.  after  46  years  we  come  to  the  year  l^^^  h 
a  inomentons  year  because  Congress  passed  a  very  excellent  bill  on 

vociitioiial  education.  „„„„i„  foU-.nn.  nart 

In  that  period  of  time.  46  years,  the  number  of  people  taking  part 
throiighoiit  the  United  States'in  vocational  education  had  gotten  up  to 
4  iiiilfion.  But  in  1%:^.  when  Congress  P'-^^^^  wLde^^^^ 
staite.1  a  nion.entiiin  going  which  was  accelerated  by  the  wonderful 

tlirSi^ndmeiits  the  matching  funds  came  into  existence  and  the 
St-ite  and  national  advisory  councils  came  into  existence. 

it  i'vei-v  interesting  to  note  that  from  106:^  to  1973.  in  onlv  a  10-y«ir 
pe  od.  Kanl  in  mf  opinion  of  that  excellent  legis  ation  the  mi.nber 
if  people  in  vocational  education  jumped  from  4  million  to  12  m^hon. 
I  think  von  realize  that  is  the  reason  I  think  history  shows  how  im- 
portant this  legislation  is  that  we  are  no;^.co"^'f  „a 

1  thint'  Congress  did  a  magnificent  lob  in  1963  and  lJb». 

Tlieil!  of  ro.Trse.  we  had  another  bill  of  1972  which  was  good  but  was 

%-e  o^theSorml  council  feel  that  the  bills  that  we  now  are  work- 
in.,  under  ha?e  been  so  well  phrased  that  we  would  hate  to  see  anything 
;!,odil!ed  in  principle.  May{>e  a  consolidation  is  advisable;  obviously 

are  suggestions  to  be  put  on  th.  P^^^^^^^^^^ 
firtinework  which  we  don  c  want  to  see  touched  at  all.  Therefore,  we 
w i  talk  somewhat  in  generalities  The  \deas  wil  be  sp^^^^^^^ 
tliiiik  it  would  be  presninptnous  for  us  to  actually  put  the  detailedl 
hin<'ua.re.  aive  tlie  detailed  language  to  you  w^ien  we  feel  that  your 
mn-  ttee  coidd  much  more  effectively  frame  the  bills  than  we  could. 

One  ^f  the  pointf  we  emphasized  fs  that  the  success  of  the  whole 
vor  ion  il  program  of  the  tnited  States  lies  in  the  p  anning  of  the 
n,  V  d  1  lo  States.  We  think  that  the  iob  that  t  >o  ""lii;^!--:-! 
hi  e  done  have  been  something  absolutely  remarka b  e.  Therefore,  we 
th  1  k  in  this  bill  it  is  much  more  important  for  the  bill  to  set  pnd- W 
foi  the  States  than  absolute  specific  "must  do  this,"  or  "must  do  that. 

^was  tXing  with  several  of  the  State  representatives  here  ]ust 
befo  .  thi  meefinl  started.  They  were  commenting  tliat  the  problems 
in  Iowa  are  quite  different,  let  us  say,  from  the  problems  in  Rhode 
islaml.  TlLreVre,  the  iiior^  flexibility  we  give  the  States,  the  more 
<'irc<-tivolv  they  can  do  their  job.  ,       x  i 

On  the- otheV  hand,  've  feel  very  strongly  that  each  State  plan  must 
<ro  to  the  Department  of  HEW  and  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  I'.du- 
^ation  to  be  sure  that  the  guidelines  and  thepnnciples  are  carried  out. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  tlmt  the  States  have  .ioiie  r^ncii  a  oo  rhar  a 
107:),  when  we  had  1-2  milUon  people  in  the  proirmm.  there  n a:,  -^n-'^ 
over^i  billion  spent  on  vocutional  education  Of  that  .imonnt  y^rr 
less  than  Sr.tlO  million  oanie.  fron  the  Federal  Government  ana  .nant. , 
over  $2.0  million  was  put  up  by  the  States,  some  or  the  -tate-  p.ie -inj. 
i-itioof  lU  or2  to  1  of  the  Federal  (Jovernmenr.  ana  one  ot  tne  -rate^ 
put  up  10  fo  1  of  what  the  Federal  (  lovemment  am. 

So.  the  States  have  been  respoiulmg  to  this  proiiram  -^rr  -^mcientiT" 
and  ven*  enthusiastically.  .  _ 

Mr  l)FJiKFiFXD.  Attarhed  to  the  record  is  a  I'sr  or  -':ue  ■^cr  nn?■<. 
vocational  education  that  the  national  oouncu  iias  summarizea.  Aiixt 
is  part  of  the  record,  sir.  ,       ,      ,  ^  , 

Mr.  V.\.N-  Ai^TTNE.  Here  i"  another  thouant  :nuc  -vr:  .eei  r-rr 

SI ronsrlv  about.  ,    ,      .     .  ,^ 

As  the  enthusiasm  for  vocational  education  .ncreases  o\er  ilr  tie 
land  we  find  from  a  practical  standpoint  that  there  snouul  e  nore- 
stress  on  the  jniidance  and  counseliic  procram.  The  more  "mcieM-x-e 
■{TUKlance  and  counseling  projrrains  are.  detiniteiy  ttie  more  -thcieni-vi-X 
Ct' the  whole  vocational  prosram.  ...  ^  .-^i^ 

Vnother  factor  that  came  in.  the  administration  aia  not  =ee  rit  ^.is 
year  to  apply  any  money  whatsoever  to  tram  reaciers.  Hie^  -ooKLine 
position  that  there  were  too  many  teachers  in  the  conntrv.  m  f^^^'l 
{oachers.  and.  therefore,  that  was  not  appropriate.  Tliev  tauea  to  laKe- 
into  consideration  that  the  excess  of  teachers  has  :o  -lo  vnn  ^nera. 
education  and  there  is  actually  a  paucity  or  teacnars  :or  -ocationat 

cd»<'ation.  ,    ,       .  ^  _ 

'  One  of  the  reasons  that  vocational  cnucanon  -s  not  ^^oinc  aster,  .a 
spUe  of  the  enthusiasm  for  it.  is  that  there  is  a  'acK  .t  -eacne'-s.  .n  ^ 
i'-rribh-  important.  We  think  the  bill  siionid  stress  -nac  ^oinr  ma 
fim.ls  should  be  provided  to  train  more  retichers  ror  -ncruionai  f.u- 
cation.  We  .stress  aciiin  that  we  should  not  'eave  one  \t  'asc  .n  zc-m 
of  lu  or  15  percent  for  the  di.'^iiclvantaired  or  nanuicanne,!  -'^rnetime- 
in  tiie  eiUhiisiiusm  of  the  whole  they  ~eem  ro  ^et  i  :tr:e  ost  i  "e 

^'"we  'were  deli«rhte<l  to  =ee  that,  ^hoiich  rhe  Auniini.-^tr.-tTon  itmr 
have  it  in  the  bill,  that  botli  the  Ilo.i-e  ana  the  -enate  AvuvrvA-  ir  ms 
Subcoiuuiiltees  on  this  have  fiiilv  fnnded  Mie  -rate  avi..o:-v  -nncii.s. 
We  flunk  it  is  terribly  miportanr  That  means  that  -r.e  -mai-er  -an- 
jrpt.s  a  minimum  of  i^O.m)  and  tae  State^  .m  reas;n!r  imonnts  as^-i 
oil  lionulation. 

The^e  men  and  women  sive  a  tremenaons  .imount  )i  ime  na  p 
think  that  it  is  a  very  wonderful  thmir  -!iac  "hev  lav    een  -.v.-r 

funded.  ,  - 

WealHocometothepointof.-areerodnc.u.ion.  Hie -.Jlif.':     norr  =. 

the  Xational  Advisory  Council  .-oncerned  .t.seif  .irimarir.-  -'T.  ■  •u-'-r 

e<lu<  ation.  ..  , 

Will!  }our  pernli^'ion.  ^ir.  w"  woula  iiive '0  make  Tiat  .1   ar.   .  .is 

record.  ,  - 

On  the  other  hand,  as  important  as  wp  rhinic   arp*>r  <!,u-.f.  )n  « 
and  realizinir  fullv  that  vciitional  <'(iucat-.on  ,?  i  .art  t      ^-  .  ' -.e'' 
are  «o  separate  wp  think  that  (  onjrrpss  .hoiiid  na?  •  -r-narati^   ii  .- 
\V.'  would  like  to  kpep  rlu?.  pip.':ent  vocational   ui;  *^nante 
career  education  if  you  aee  tit  to  have  a  .-eparate  duI  innc-  'Zt-  -uuie-c 
of  career  education. 
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Wo  have  a  focliiiir.  and  a<rain  tliis  comes  alon^'  tlio  linos  of  sotting 
lip  major  ^niidoHiies,  loavin<r  tlie  States  rather  flexible.  Here  in  the 
Fetleral  fiimlin^  for  voeatioiial  education  we  have  three  dillerent 
item^:  vocatit)iial  reseaivlu  grants  to  States  for  imiovation,  currieuluni 
development  and  grants  to  States  for  research. 

There  it  is  like  the  pea  in  the  po(l.  We  think  it  should  he  lumped 
u>^:ether  ami  let  the  States  delineate  and  direct  tlie  monoA'S  tliey  jret 
in  flilferent  directions  that  will  best  suit  tlieir  need?. 

So,  wo  think  that  that  category  should  be  lumped  into  one.  We 
liave  th:it  h\  our  re[)ort. 

You  will  have  our  rei)ort  which  lias  been  written,  sir. 

Those  are  all  the  principal  highlights  I  wanted  to  bring  to  your 
attention. 

I  have  finished,  unless  yon  have  some  ouestioiis  for  me. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  follows:] 

ri:t.rARn>  .^lATKMKNT  o^  David  Van*  Alstyne,  Jr,  Co-chairman,  Committee  on 
i.MiiSLATioN.  Natkinal  Am  isoky  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

The  NACVK  holie\p<  that  the  Vocational  Kducntion  Aiuendinents  of  1968  is 
an  <«\<Mni»lary  puw  of  lejrislatton.  In  coiiMdering  its  (extension  and  revision,  the 
rfpuiifil  m  nniniwul.s  that  the  imsic  purpose  and  format  of  tiie  Act  be  retained. 
The?o  arc  sninc  cliiin^'cs  and  improvements  which  oan  bo  made  to  provide  ;:reater 
lU'\i!»il'ty  t(»  tijc  stattN  in  planuinr  and  implementing  their  programs,  but  these 
tiian:res(an  bo  made  wiihin  tho^tnictnre  of  the  existing  Act, 

VvV  bt>!ie\e  it  is  imperative  timt  the  Vocational  Edacation  Act  be  maintained 
as  a  M'parate  and  distinet  entity,  so  thnt  the  progress  made  under  the  imi)etus 
nf  th*-  VM\K  Aineiidmeiits  can  be  maintained  and  accelerated.  We  see  the  Voca- 
tional Kdnnition  Amendments  of  1<h;s.  ms  written,  as  an  ontstandinj:  example  of 
eonsfdidat^d  legiMation.  which  permits  broad  latitnde  on  the  part  of  the  states 
in  th"  n^e  (►f  Federal  fwmU,  whil?  at  the  same  time  identifving  and  supporting 
v'pecifu-  national  priorities.  'J'lie  major  portion  of  the  Federal  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  are  ailoc.ited  under  Part  B,  Grants  to  States.  The  states  arc 
free  to  n^e  the^e  funds  as  tlicy  see  fit  to  meet  their  indivindal  nec.ls,  within  the 
wry  broad  <?C(»pe  of  the  Act.  The  cateirorial  sections  of  the  Act,  Part.s  C  through 
J.  wore  expressly  designed  to  meet  si>ecifio  national  concerns  which  were  not 
h(!n?  adequately  dealt  with  by  most  states.  The  funding  for  these  categories 
arro'ints  f«»r  le^s  than  one-quater  of  total  Federal  vocational  education  funding. 
The  new  Part  .r  cate«rori.'d  funding  for  Bi-lingnal  Vocational  Education,  which 
was  siirned  into  law  only  last  month,  is  one  more  exanrde  of  a  national  or 
regional  need,  which  was  not  being  adequately  addressed  on  a  state-by-state 


Sectifin  Till  of  the  Education  Ainendu.ents  of  1074  (P.L.  O.VaSO),  which  pro- 
vides for  a  simplifien  state  application  for  Federal  funds  win  help  eliminate 
ninch  paper  woik  and  simplify  the  procedures  required  under  the  Vocational 
Eflufatioii  A(  t  Tfiis  new  provision  will  help  achieve  many  of  the  results  envi- 
sioned in  the  (oncept  of  (onsolidation.  and  will  permit  the  states  to  devote  a 
irrcatcr  amnnnt  of  time  to  aumial  ami  long-range  plaiming  of  their  vocational 
e(incation  protrram** 

As  we  stated  before  this  Subcommittee  on  .Inly  "!2.  in  Wiscon.<!in,  we  believe 
t)m  little  revision  is  needed  in  the  pre^^ent  law  if  it  is  fuHy  implemented,  prop- 
erlv  administered,  and  adequately  funded.  Some  changes  are  needed  In  the 
fn'Vjwing  area-?  to  injure  that  the  iroals  of  the  Act  are  carried  out : 


M'o  believe  that  the  state  pbinning  r)rocednres  in  the  lOfsg  Amendments  are 
essential  for  the  development  of  sound  vocational  education  programs.  As  we 
bavf  r»o?nted  out  before.  «Jtate  plans  have  fended  to  become  merely  compliance 
fiocnment^  rather  tlian  cITective  planniuL'  tools  The  State  Plan  is'the  heart  of 
the  p.m^  Ani'^ndments.  and  it<  iinpimauco  nm<;t  l  e  re-empba^ized.  The  new  pr(». 
viMon  in  P  K  0.V.%<?0  ff)r  a  sii'sle  state  application  should  permit  greater  atten- 


basis. 


state  planning 
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priorities,  allocating  resources,  and  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  goals 
of  the  Act  are  being  aclileved.  The  «i>e<-lflcatlons  of  the  state  plan,  as  contained 
In  the  Act,  should  be  guidelines,  rather  than  formal  requirements.  In  orde**  to 
allow  the  states  greater  flexibility  In  designing  the^r  programs.  However,  the 
review  and  approval  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  be  retained.  In  order 
to  assure  that  the  goals  and  purpose?  of  the  Act  are  adequately  being  met. 

As  the  NACVE  recommended  In  Its  Fourth  Report  In  1971.  there  should  be 
specific  funding  set  aside  for  state  planning  and  evaluation,  which  would  permit 
the  needs  assessment  required  by  the  Act.  A  needs  assessment  should  be  basic 
preparation  for  the  development  of  the  state  plan,  but  very  few  states  have  ever 
made  such  a  study. 

The  NACVE  has  just  completed  the  summary  and  compilation  of  the  1973 
reports  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education.  We  request  that 
this  report,  entitled  "Unmet  Needs  and  Unresolved  Issues  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  In  the  United  States.*'  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  r<Krord. 

One  of  the  major  Issues  addressed  by  most  State  Advisory  Councils  In  their 
reports  was  the  need  for  articulation  between  secondary  and  post-secondary 
vocational  education.  We  think  this  Is  a  probleo)  which  can  and  should  be  dealt 
with  In  the  annual  and  long-range  state  plans.  In  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1^T2  (P.L.  92-318),  Congress  authorized  a  new  program  for  post-secondary 
occupational  education  (Title  X,  Part  B).  Unfortunately,  this  program  has  not 
yet  been  Implemented  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Last  year,  the  National  and  State 
Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  passed  a  joint  resolution  urging  the 
funding  of  Title  X.  We  recommend  thut  the  Committee  consider  means  by 
which  ti.*  lines  can  be  esi.abUshed  between  T^tle  X  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  in  order  to  enhance  the  articulation  between  secondary  and  post-secondary 
programs.  This  has  already  been  done  to  a  uegree  by  extending  the  mandates  of 
the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  or.  Vocational  Education  to  cover  the 
new  post-secondary  occupational  program.  T^ese  ties  could  be  further  strength- 
ened by  providing  for  the  Inclusion  of  Title  X.  Part  B  programs  In  the  state 
plans  for  vocational  education.  Articulation  between  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  programs  would  then  of  necessity  become  one  of  the  major  focuses  of 
the  planning  process.  ^,  ^  ,  . 

The  problems  of  urban  vocational  education,  with  Its  higher  costs  and  greater 
concentration  of  disadvantaged  students,  have  occupied  the  attenUon  of  the 
Council  for  much  of  the  past  year.  We  have  held  public  hearings  in  five  major 
cities  and  our  report  of  these  hearings  will  be  submitted  to  you  when  completed. 
W^e  believe  that  the  state  plan  should  deal  specifically  with  the  special  needs 
of  urban  areas,  and  that  a  needs  assessment  study,  as  part  of  the  state  planning 
procedure,  would  help  insure  that  the  cities  get  their  fair  share  of  vocational 
education  dollars. 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  Council  recommends  that  Part  F  of  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment  Act  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  Th.:  Administration 
requested  no  funds  for  EPDA  In  the  PY  1975  budget  on  the  grounds  that  there 
Is  a  glut  of  general  education  teachers  on  the  market,  and  that  other  areas  of 
special  needs  In  teacher  training  are  provided  for  In  other  pieces  of  legislation. 
Vocational  education,  we  feel,  Is  one  of  those  areas  of  special  needs.  Qualltj 
education  requires  a  continuing  program  of  professional  developirc?nt  for  voca- 
tional administrators,  teachers,  and  guldcnce  counselors,  but  that  need  Is  not 
adequately  addrt.ssed  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

The  continual  strengthening  of  guidance  and  counseling  programs  should  be  a 
major  priority  of  new  legislation.  Under  the  present  Act,  guidance  and  counsel  ng 
Is  one  of  the  areas  In  wlilch  Federal  funds  may  be  used,  but  we  urge  that  specific 
funds  be  earmarked  to  provide  pre-ser\-lce  and  In-service  programs  In  vocational 
and  career  education  for  all  counselors,  and  to  make  counselors  more  aware  of 
jo!)  opportunities  and  labor  market  demand*. 

This  Is  one  of  the  recommendations  contained  In  the  Council's  Sixth  Report  on 
Guidance  and  Counseling.  That  -eport  has  been  well  received  in  every  quarter, 
and  a  meeting  Is  planned  for  next  Spring  In  Washington  to  explore  ways  of 
Imn'ementlnc  the  recommendations  of  the  Sixth  Report.  The  meeting,  to  be 
funded  bv  the  T'  S  Office  of  Education,  will  be  sponsored  by  the  American 
Vibrational  Association  and  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 

er!c  ^'•'^ 
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•na  hold  in  conjunction  with  the  Joini  Meeting  of  the  Xntionn*  and  State  Ad- 
visory  CounHls  on  V.KOtion'iI  Kdncati(»n,  We  would  wch-ome  imrticiiution  in 
that  meetin>r  hy  this  Committee, 

A  closely  related  is<ue  is  that  of  jol»  placement  and  easing?  tlie  transition  from 
si'hool  to  work.  In  x\w  Kdncati<»n  Amendments  of  1!)72  (IM,.  l>2".'as)  Confess 
made  it  the  rt.>|HmMhility  of  the  C'(mMinssio,uT  of  Kdmation  tn  promote  t)ie 
development  of  jc»h  placement  pro^iams  as  imrt  of  tho  resnhir  edncatiim  sx^tcui. 
It  has  long  heen  the  position  of  the  Council  That  vo<-aiii>nal  prosnuns  whUh  do 
not  include  the  follow -up  and  joh  phiceni'^nt  are  incomplete  program*?.  AVe  urge 
n!l"^  x^'l*^  purpose  l»e  reiterated  S|KH-ilically  in  tlie  Vocational  I'Mucation  Act 
Ihe  NACVK  has  completed  tho  i\rst  pliase  of  a  Sch!»ol-to-\Vork  study  to  explore 
tiio  feaMbility  of  this  approach,  and  has  found  great  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
edncator.s  and  husiness  and  industry.  The  second  phase  of  the  project  is  now 
gettmg  under  way.  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  Industry- 
Lducatiou  Co<»|)eratiim. 

CATEGORICAL  FUNDING 

The  Council  repeats  its  belief  that  there  are  certain  national  priorities  in 
vocational  etlm^tion  which  niu^t  be  emphasized.  Hut  some  cat«j^orles  In  the 
existing  bill  could  be  comblmv?  to  allow  the  spates  greater  llexlbllitv  In  meeting 
the  articular  uetnls  of  their  area.  For  example,  i»art  C  (Research),  I»art  I) 
(Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects),  and  Part  I  (Curriculum  Development) 
could  bt»  merged.  This  would  allow  the  states  to  put  the  money  where  thej  felt  It 
eould  make  the  greatest  Impact  In  furthering  the  goals  of  their  state  plan.  One 
state  may  uhhI  to  use  the  bulK  of  these  funds  for  a  two  or  three  year  i>erbHl  In 
curriculum  development,  while  another  state  may  be  at  the  stage  where  a  c(m- 
centratlon  on  research  and  innovation  is  necessary.  Part  P  of  EPDA.  If  tir.ns- 
ferred  to  the  Vocational  Educatbm  Act,  might  also  be  Included  In  this  merger. 

Part  G  (Coo»>erntlve  Vocational  Kducation  Projrrnnis)  and  Part  11  (Work- 
Study  Programs)  could  also  be  cond)ined  to  permit  the  states  to  place  the 
emphasis  where  experien^'c  In  a  particular  locality  indicates  the  results  have 
bwn  most  beneficial,  or  where  the  need  Is  greatest. 

Conthned  empha^sls  must  be  placwl  on  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  handicapped.  We  urge  that  at  least  tho  present  set -abides  of  m  percent  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  10  |>ercent  for  the  haiulKapped  be  retained,  and  that  >ome 
provision  be  made  In  the  law  or  In  administrative  regulations  to  assure  that  these 
funds  are  used  for  tlie  pur|H>s*»s  Intended. 

We  note  that  P.L.  0;t-3SO  amc  uls  the  Education  of  the  Handlcapi)ed  Act  to 
authorize  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  e<lucatlon.  Including  conununlty  col- 
leges, vocational  and  technical  Institutes,  and  other  non-profit  educational  ageu- 
cles.  for  the  development  and  operation  of  specially  designed  or  modified  programs 
of  vwational.  technieal.  post-sei'ondery  or  adult  e<lucatlon  for  deaf  or  other 
liandicapited  |)ersons.  u-lth  priority  consideration  given  to  programs  serving 
multi-state  regions  or  large  iKipulation  centers,  and  to  programs  adapting  existing 
programs  of  vocational  and  techaic'iil  education  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  We  think  some  means  should  be  explored  to  facilitate  greater 
coordination  of  i>rograms  for  the  handicapi)ed  under  this  Act  and  others,  such 
as  the  Vocational  nchabilitntbm  Act, 

We  are  al>o  »<nnrim»I  .^itb  the  problem  of  proviiling  vocational  education  to 
th(»  Aincricfii  Indian  i)opulation.  Reservatitm  schools  nre  not  eligible  to  parMc-. 
ipate  in  Federal  or  state  vocational  educntlon  or  connnunity  college  pro^rrams. 
This  is  an  area  of  S|)ecial  concern  which  we  encourage  the  (i'ommitiee  to 
investigate. 

FORWARD  FUN'niXO 

In  Sectiim  S02  of  P.T^  U3  the  (  «»ngress  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
I'nited  f^tatts  to  implement  iuinuHliately  and  ((rutinually  section  411  of  the 
General  Education  Provi.sions  Act.  relating  to  arlvance  funding  for  edmaticm 
programs  We  recoaimend  that  this  polit\  be  reiterated  in  new  vocational  edu- 
cation legislatbm.  with  .s|KM  ifie  icfereuce  to  the  importance  of  forward  funding 
to  vttcational  eilucation.  due  t«>  the  added  cost>;  of  cjinipiuent  used  In  vocational 
progHtms. 

.VnVISOUY  COUNCILS 

The  a<lvl>ory  council  system  has  l)e<'n  a  major  force  In  the  success  of  pro- 
grams under  the  VM\s  Ainendments.  As  Cofigressumn  Quie  stated  In  the  dedi- 
cation ot  the  Ilandifook  for  State  Advisory  Councils,  prepared  by  the  XACVE, 
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aiwl  :iI»so2-Ikh1  tlio  iiiUTrst  aiui  ittloiitloii  t»f  rili/.i-iiv  ixud  ritizHi  unuips  it  is 

quite  lotjienl  tlioref<»n\  that  Cou^-ress  shnuUl  havf  pn»vi<li*(l  an  instrumfUta.it.x 
for  (tmwriuMK  infoniu'd.  and  inttTcstrtl  citiziMiN  to  liave  an  oflUinl  vour  in  thf 
dovfloimioiit  of  tlio  mn-uiuUioual  cHliuation  systfiu  of  onr  roniitiy— the  National 

ami  tlio  Stato  A(iviM»r;  Cnuiu-ilson  Vocational  Ktlucntion  Wo  lH»lievo  that  Tli<» 

National  and  the  State  Ad\iMir\  O'unoil>  on  VtuMtiouMl  IMmation  may  hf(Mmo 
the  nrereUent  for  lei:islati\ely  njandateil  citi/en  ta-^anizatioiis  to  bo  n'ih/.«Hl  in 
evaluating  tither  federally  funded  puhlic  servii^»  delivery  sy>tfniN.  Tlius.  .\our 
Nathinal  and  State  Advi-ory  Comuils  ma.\  have  a  future  inu«><;t  ;m  our  Nations 
governamv  far  hevond  our  pnhlic  etlucation  s.\.stom.  KND  QI  OTK. 

We  lielieve  that  tlie  law,  as  written,  elearly  dflhies  tlu-  fnnoti(»ns  ana  re- 
stHUiMbilUies  of  advisory  nauuils.  Wc  would  urge  tliat  you  c<n».Shler  anu'iuliiij; 
seetitni  l(M(h)<l)(A)  ndating  to  the  meudK»rshii>  of  State  Advisory  Oonm-ils 
Ui  provide  f»>r  ^renter  representation  hy  hnsines,s  laUjr,  and  the  general  iinhiie. 
As  enrreutlv  written,  this  section  weights  the  mead>ership  of  State  Adxl^ory 
Conneils  heavily  on  the  Nide  of  educators.  Many  state;^  have  overoonn-  thi<  lia- 
balance  sinudy'by  expanding  their  oriKiaal  nieiab^r>hii»  t(»  include  more  uou- 
ednearors.  hut  we  feel  it  slnaUd  he  ehiritit»d  in  the  leKislation. 

We  also  urge  that  new  provisions  for  the  funding  of  State  Advisory  Omui- 
vi\<  be  eonsldereu.  The  law  provides  that  each  :-t.ite  eonneil  shall  receive  a  mini- 
mum  of  $r><MHM>.  As  .\on  know,  many  stat**s  still  receive  less  than  that  li;:»ire. 
The  FY  11)75  uppntpriations  hills,  yet  to  he  enacted,  Ji'*<»vide  funds— f»»r  the 
tlrst  time  .saiee  ItKlS— to  l>nng  the  state  councils  up  to  the  ?5(MK)0  authorized 

niinianita,  .  .       .  ^     ,,  .1 

Kvea  tin*  $50(iO0  tivMire.  hv  tmhiy's  standard's,  is  hardl>  adecinate  to  allow  the 
State  Advisorv'(*onncils  to  proin^rly  fultill  their  re^ponsihilitie.s  as  re»juired  hy 
law.  Von  retplire  thjit  the  State  Councils  advise  the  State  Hoard  on  the  devel- 
opnuMit  of  the  State  I'lan.  evaluare  vocational  pniKnims.  serviivs,  and  activities 
wiihin  the  state,  and  publish  ami  distribute  the  results  thereof,  prepare  an  annual 
evaluation  report  of  the  unnual  and  long-range  program  plans,  and  Indd  at  least 
one  public  hearing  annually. 

The  members  of  Mie  State  Ad\  isory  Councils  are  dedlcateil  citi/AMis.  who  c<in- 
tribute  manv  hours  of  their  vahu*de  time  to  tlu  work  of  the  c<auuils.  Tliey  have 
dtan*  a  remarUahle  jol>  over  the  past  six  years  (Ui  a  slmestring  budget.  Hut  tliey 
e:'n  never  really  <io  tin*  kind  of  job  you  have  asked  of  them  without  adequate 
staff  and  a  realistic  budget.  ^  t^, 

Tlie  pniblem  will  be  nudtiplied  when  Title  X.  Tart  B  of  the  Education 
\mendments  of  ll»T2  (Public  Law  1»2-318)  is  implcmentwl.  as  the  National  and 
State  Advisorv  C  imicils  are  gi\eu  tlie  same  responsibilities  under  that  law  as 
tlie%  have  under  the  Vocational  l-Mmntion  Act.  Wliile  the  law  doe»<  state  ihat 
the'  State  Advisorv  Connrils  should  receive  funds,  the  deterinination  of  fnial- 
iiig  is  left  to  administrative  decision.  We  wcnild  like  to  point  out  that  IM..  92- 
MS  does  not  siuiilarlv  provide  that  funds  be  made  available  to  the  Nathmal 
Advisorv  C(anicil  to  carr.x  out  its  new  resiwnsibillties  under  thi't  t>ropr!Uii. 

The  SulK'oianiittee  luu  expre^^sed  an  interest  in  tlie  matter  of  locnl  .idvlsory 
eonncil<  on  vt>ciiti<aial  education.  We  believe  that  Im-al  eomicils  can  h»*  very 
efTectixe  but  their  t»stabli-linient  is,  we  l»elieve.  a  state  and  local  deei'^iou.  and 
sliouhl  imt.  at  this  time,  be  part  of  federal  legislation.  Every  state,  either  hy 
law  or  regulation,  provides  for  local  advi'«ory  councils  on  vocational  education, 
either  on  the  basis  of  individual  occni>atlonal  fields,  or  broader  school  system 

Many  of  these  law<  and  regulations  have  been  inoperative,  but  the  Stat(»  Ad- 
vis(>rv"f<mncils  in  manv  states  have  recently  lK»gnn  working  witli  tlie  State 
Department  to  activate  Ihcso  local  c<»umils.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky.  legMUial 
advisorv  councils  have  been  M't  up.  and  the  Kenlncky  State  Advisory  Conucd 
has  gix'en  each  regional  council  $1.(XK>  out  of  its  budget  as  start  up  money.  Tlii^ 
is  a  lead  that  other  State  Councils  might  follow,  if  they  h.nl  snfticient  famN. 
Attached  is  a  conipn liensixi  ~eport  on  what  is  liap|H»ning  In  the  various  states 
with  regard  to  Im-ai  ad\ isory  rounciN.  Tlie  information  i^  alwtracted  froni  the 
ll>7:i  S.VCVK  reiM)rts.  antl  addiliiuial  data  was  proxidcnl  by  the  State  Advisory 
Ctaiucils. 

TOirni  ORGANIZATION 

Vocational  Youth  Organizations  have,  for  many  years  rypified  the  cf.  M'ra- 
tion  between  Hlutatitm  and  the  private  sector  wliidi  is  i»ei!ig  so  urgently  wught 
today.  These  student  organizations  have  •^^'»|*^^^'*  members  with  the  In- 
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wntiresi  ami  iciildnmx*  wliieli  we  recojcniz*  as  cs,sentiul  to  brin};ing  rele- 
vance to  education.  The  Council  s  Seventli  Kc|K)rt,  In  was  devotwl  to  Voca- 
tional Student  Organizations,  and  In  it  we  reotimmended  that  ConRrcss  rec- 
ofniixe  thte$e  organizations  as  integral  to  instructional  programs  in  all  areas  of 
career  education,  and  support  them  financially. 

MANPOWER  tiXTX 

Section  l(>2<a)(l)  of  the  Vocational  E<!uration  Act  provides  $5  million  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  I^lior,  under  terms  and  conditions  mutually 
^MUisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  of  Kdu(»atlon  and  the  Secretary  of  I^lK)r,  to 
flnance  national,  regional.  State,  and  local  studies  and  projections  of  manpower 
ni^ds  as  they  relate  to  vocational  education  iirognuns,  ITils  provision  has  never 
l>een  impk»mented.  and  the  Council  urges  that  this  provision  Ik»  renMnphaslztMl 
In  nen'  legislation.  Such  data.  In  a  form  wlilch  can  be  npplliHl  to  the  needs  of 
viH^atlonal  edncation  planners  H  e>sentlal  for  a  meanl:)gful  n(K?ds  assessment 
and  state  planning  program. 

The  National  Council  has  been  concerned  with  the  development  of  career  edu- 
cation. Willie  pleased  wUh  the  basic  c<mci»pt,  the  Council  has  had  some  (pies- 
tlons  alwut  the  manner  of  Imiilementatlon.  One  of  onr  greatest  Mmtvrns  has 
been  the  confusion  between  vocational  edncatUm  am!  career  cd  neat  Inn. 

The  Kight  Uepon  of  the  NACVK.  "A  National  I'nilcv  on  Career  Fducatlon" 
attempts  to  provide  a  clearer  understanding  about  tbe  distinctions  and  rehitlon- 
ships  between  cann'r  iduciithm  and  vocational  eduentlon.  A  copy  of  that  report 
wliich  was  just  published,  is  ;itt:icbed  for  the  hearing  record. 

In  that  rci)ort,  we  reconnuend  that  >e|iarate  authority  and  funding  lie  nmln- 
talned  for  career  educi'tlon  as  provldwl  in  r.U  03-;?S0.  Career  ed  neat  inn  slionld 
not  !h'  a  part  of  the  vocational  cducathm  bill,  but  should  1)0  kept  In  seiwrate 
b'gislatlon.  Vomtional  education  funds  should  Ik?  spent  on  vocatlnral  education, 
and  .separate  and  distinct  funding  should  be  provhUnl  for  career  e<lucatlon. 

Too  often,  the  terms  career  education  and  vocational  education  have  been  used 
Interchangeably  with  n>uch  resjilting  confusion.  One  partirularlv  important  ex- 
ample of  that  ecmfu.sion  was  the  action  taken  bv  the  C.S.  House  of  Ilcpresen- 
tntlves  In  the  FY  lOi.T  Uibor-IIKW  Appropriations  bill.  Tlie  XACVK.  in  testimony 
!K»fore  the  CS.  Senate  Appropriations  Snbconunittee  on  L.nbor-HKW,  last  July 
17th.  pointed  out  that  the  House  had  reduced  funds  for  vocational  cducatloii 
rnrrlrulnm  develnpuicnt  from  $4  million,  which  was  the  anjount  avnlhO  Ic  In  1^)74 
and  rtHiuested  la  tlie  1!>7.1  budget,  to  Si  million.  The  r;)tloiude  for  this  reduction 
offered  In  the  House  re|M)rt  was  that  the  States,  the  NhiKumI  Institute  of  Kdnca- 
tlon.  and  the  Olhce  of  ICdueatlon  were  providing  the  iie(Hled  snp|)ort  under  other 
programs  -such  as  career  educaTbm."  We  stressed  iit  the  time,  and  would  like  to 
reiN'nt  again,  that  career  education  and  vocational  education  nre  not  synonvmons. 
The  eurrienlum  development  being  done  In  tlie  name  of  <-:uei*r  edm*i»hon  to  date 
h'ls  been  prinmrlly  eoneernetl  with  orientation  in  (he  work  ethic  ai  (be  ,'»lcnu»n- 
tary  and  stM  ondary  levels  for  general  education  stndenf.s.  This  does  not  nie<»t  the 
needs  of  voeaMnn.il  education  eurrienlum  development,  which  deals  with  teaching 
si»eolllf-  occupational  skills.  es|>ecialiy  irf  emerging  new  fields  such  as  allied  health 
professions  and  environmental  technology. 

We  see  career  education  ns  nn  ail-encoudmssing  conctpt,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion as  one  of  various  component  prngrnmH  within  that  concept.  Career  educa- 
tion is  the  facilitator  which  will  help  bring  abon*  the  Integration  and  cooperatbtn 
required  for  a  more  effective  educational  system.  But  \f»cational  and  ti»chnlcal 
education,  at  I^Jth  the  secondary  and  po*»t-seeondary  levels,  are  strong  pillars  of 
the  care4»r  cdncaMon  concept  which  must  not  be  weakened.  Career  education  is 
niit  a  substitute  for  vocational  education.  Without  strong  vocatbrnal  and  tech- 
nical pro»:ram<?.  the  career  education  concept  Is  ni(*aningless.  We  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  In  the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  new  bill  a  section  which 
will  helj)  clarify  the  relationship  between  vmatlonal  education  and  career  educa- 
tion, and  to  stress  therein  the  Importance  of  modern.  Innovative  vocational  and 
technical  tdueatlon  programs  a<  part  of  a  eonjprehensive  educational  system 
relevant  to  the  needs  (»f  our  eoniemporary  society. 
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VnuKt  NtcM  Awo  C.NCKiiOLVEO  U»vzB  OF  Vocatxonal-Teck.mcal  Education  xx 

The  United  Statm 

FOREWORD 

Tbe  findings,  evalnations  and  recommendations  of  Uie  State  Advisory  Councils 
on  Vocational  Education,  as  reported  in  their  Annual  Reports  for  1973,  are  sum- 
marized in  this  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

Each  year  NACVE  has  studied  these  Annual  ReitorU  as  a  part  of  its  responsi- 
bility for  determining  the  ''condition**  of  vocational-technical  education  throngh- 
nut  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  clues  as  to  any  special  studies  and  efforts 
we  should  undertake  to  resolve  issnes  and  problems  of  national  import.  So  useful 
have  we  found  our  analyses  of  the  SACVE  Annual  Reports*  grass  rooU  informa- 
tion on  a  8tate>by-state  basis,  that  we  decided  to  publish  this  information  for 
possible  use  by  other  concerned  organizations,  agencies  and  researchers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  summaries  were  prepared  as  objectively  as  pos- 
sible from  the  actual  reports  themselves.  No  effort  was  made  to  interject  addl- 
tlonal  Information  or  to  editorialize.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  favorable 
editorializing  did  occur  in  several  instances  when  ou*  staff  expressed  some  satis- 
faction with  the  format  of  a  partlcula.  report  The  reports  from  Alaska,  American 
Samoa  and  Connecticut  were  not  received  In  time  to  be  included  in  this  document. 

F.ollowlnff  the  "Overview  ?»"nmary  of  Major  Findings  and  Recommendations,** 
the  s»8  te-by-state  sumc.srles    *  <»rrftnged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Jaucs  A«  Rhodes,  Chairman. 


OVKBVIEW  SUMMAET  OF  MaJOK  FiNOIMOS  AND  REOOUUENDATIONS 

The  1973  Annual  Kvnluation  Rii)orts  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Voca- 
tional Education  dramatically  departed  from  previous  yea:r8*  reports  in  that 
they  concentrated  their  discussions  on  qualitative,  rather  than  Quantitative  con* 
cerns  of  v<»cationul  technical  education.  Whereos  In  past  years  considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  the  inadequacies  of  data  concerning  manpower  needs, 
student  enrollments,  etc.,  with  recommendations  for  Improving  reporting  and 
nnalysU  mo.st  of  the  Council  reimrts  for  1973  simply  reiwrted  satisfaction  with 
t!ie  l»ro«resH — ^all>oit  slow — the  State  l>epartn^ent.s  of  Education  were  making 
in  this  area.  Statistics,  If  any.  were  usually  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Recom- 
nu'ndatUms  usually  were  confined  to  urging  the  State  Deportments  of  Education 
to  continue  the  efforts  already  initiated  for  developing  management  information 
sy»<tHn»<  so  as  to  improve  relevance  of  i)rogram  offerings  to  the  needs  of  industry 
as  well  as  youth  and  adults  desiring  and  seeking  vocational  education  and 
training. 

STATE  PLANS 

Commending  their  State  Departments  of  Vocational  Education  for  having, 
ill  most  Instances,  exceeded  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  State  Plans  in  terms 
of  Ir.rreased  enrollments  and  number  of  programs  In  operation  in  the  imst  .*weral 
yeap*«.  the  Councils  raist'd  h  ,'hly  sophisticated,  qualitative  questJonix  For  ex« 
ample,  in  discussing  the  accessibility  of  vocational  educatl'^n  to  youth  and 
juliilts,  many  Councils  pointed  out  that  having  vocational  schools  locaied  In 
such  a  way  that  no  i)#>rson  need  travel  more  than  a  minimum  numl>er  of  miles 
was  lint  one  criterion:  a  muoli  more  significant  criterion  is  whether  or  not 
students  would  find  the  programs  they  desired  In  the  school  closest  to  their 
homes.  If  not.  then  as  far  as  the  student  is  concerned,  vocational  education  is 
not  accessible! 

COOPERATION  WITO  6TATK  DEPARTMENTS  Op  EDUCATION 

jVnother  reason  for  so  many  of  the  1973  Council  Reports  eschewing  quantita- 
tive an;ilysl«  and  evaluatl<m  was  the  fact  that  many  of  their  findings  and  con* 
elusions  were  based  on  public  hearings  and  survey  questionnaires  mailed  to 
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I'  tniit*-.  studfiit.N  f«»riu*»r  studctits,  uut!  cuiplttXTtii.  As  a  result,  the  Council'*  wore 
>;i>iii^  to  Ihcir  Stulo  IK'imriiuoiits  of  Kdiicatiuu  : 

"Ytm  have  iirovidwi  us  with  more  than  nuiple  data  us  to  what  you  are 
tl'iiug  and  how  well  ^ou  are  doing  it.  Now  we  are  jjoiug  to  lUid  out  wliat 
1^..  f  Ih-iii»:  doiic^  what  uttMih  to  bv  uoue.  auii  uhai  are  >our  plaUN  if  au>,  ior 
iiKH'tiiiK  thewe  neiHls,  and  btiw*  can  we  help  youV" 
This  attitude  of  the  Couat  ils  has  leil  to  intrea^inj^ly  mii)erative  workiuj;  rela- 
titmships  between  tlie  Councils  and  the  State  l>eimrtiueut:»  of  tiducatiou  during 
the  |wt  year  as  eviUeuml  l»y  a  number  of  Jointly  con«lucled  and  funded  studies, 
pub  w  l:«MrinKS.  and  w(»rk>lH»ps  for  inipn)\ing  prof(*>sioiialism  of  twuiiei^.  v<inn- 
M»b»r*».  and  adniinistnit«»rs  a*"  the  state  and  local  level.  Many  Councils  have 
j  ihed  with  and  suppurttnl  their  fcitate  Boards  and  ^<tate  Departments  (»f  Kducu- 
u.'ii  lit  MH'kiu;:  adtUtional  state  lei;i>laiive  tundin^  for  vm-utionul-iecimirul 
t<iu*atiou.  and  in  ctaiyolidnting  under  the  aegis  of  the  l)ivisi(»n  of  V(K*ational 
Fdii<:ii:>ai.  res|)iuisibiiity  and  authority  for  all  man|K)w'er  uevelo^imeut  and 
tr.nu!::::  programs  within  the  State. 

FUMU.SO 

N  'liif  C<»unrtl.<  have  gone  even  further  in  this  matter  by  recommending  that 
:  1  -t...**  funds  for  ('duration — including  higher  iHlucation — be  disbursed  by  a 
-ruV  .ufuc>— the  t^tate  Department  of  Kduiation.  Rationale  for  the  reiom- 
I!'  liti..  i'»u  Ikascil  on  the  fact  that  higher  (Hlucatittn  is  receiving  a  diupnipi  - 
li  'ii.iTf  Mure  .1  funds  in  term^  of  population  needs  b<>cause  colleges  and  uh*- 
\  '*.tn-  h.iVf  greaier  clout  and  prestige  in  the  legi.slature  than  do  vocati<»uai 
« tliu  t\t>i^.  But  if  «'4lucational  funds  were  dislmrseil  (Ui  the  basis  of  iu\h\  and 
4l*ii'.iii.i  l»y  the  public,  vocational  education — it  is  hclieved»  ^ould  receive  mm-h 
n»«»ri'  ;:i  Miey  fn»:»  the  total  funds  available  for  iKlucation. 

Aiii'flMT  area  of  (<uicern.  aad  mutual  support  l)etw*»en  many  of  the  Ccinucils 
:iMi|  •hiir  State  Departments  of  EdunUiou  is  the  probleu)  of  late  nnv-ipt  of 
f«-d-r.»i  fimd^.  .\  possible  resolution,  which  the  C*<a.ncils  and  the  State  Dcpart- 
tin'titv  are  ndvocatiui;.  i»«  having  their  State  !<;.'» -latnres  provide  advaui-e  funds 
t  ►  tlu'  state  Department  of  Kducatinu  which  *  *>'»Ul  be  reimbursed  to  tiie  State 
iip'ii  r»^i'ii»t  of  the  f(^leral  monies.  Wldle  forwaid  fwJeral  funding  was  the  pn»- 
H'trtsI  M.hirion  and  had  been  so  rei-oi-nnendtnl  in  previous  >ears.  the  Councils 
i\U\  :\nx  ^ce  this  hapiK'ning  in  the  near  future. 

C.\RfTR  EIIUC.\TIOX 

f.jr  the  most  often  re|M'ated  C(»ucern  of  the  State  CouutiN  was  the  slow 
i.i  .  .*  \nt  irri'^s  !•  jni:  uiadr  iu  iniptuiiciitiug  C.ireei  Kducatiou  in  the  elementary 
ttv*\  M«ondary  .^hooN  through  tlie  State.  Notinp  that  i»dncators.  bnsiues<«men 
.r  d  ,  alike  were  in  support  of  the  Carei^r  Kducation  coni*ept.  tlie  CNtuncils 

l«<  iin»'(l  our  that  except  for  federally  funded  pihit  demonstration  and  exemplary 
fifnttM  t^.  little  tlnamial  conimitmenr  was  evident  fnan  either  State  Departments 
of  iMii.  ation.  or  State  legislatures.  Furtheruiore.  what  funds  are  allotted,  iire 
t^l'U  from  already  <!*-arce  vocational  education  tn<mie<.  A  lar;:e  majority  of 
f)i»'  iU  urct'd  their  State  Denartmeuts  of  fMucation  to  obtain  additional 

f  iimN  f«ir  ''areor  Ktiui'ntion  from  both  the  State  lei:i«!latures,  other  ni->nies  avail- 
;iM»'  TO  {he  State  IVpartments.  and  from  local  school  systems  in  order  to  make 
C  ir«><T  Kdiuati'tm  available  quickly  to  all  students  presentiv  in  grades  K  tlirough 

^*  l«v  inten^^tins  to  n<»te  that  in  di<!cu<!siug  professional  development  of  srhonl 
j>,iM,i|i!^«^rators  tr  a*  ber's.  and  coun<jelor<5.  ui'inv  r  anicils  called  f<»r  including 
i  lur-*'""  iu  ranN»r  Kdmati'm  and  xorational  eilucation.  Many  Conndlsalso  reccmi- 
•1.'  il  d  that  2UieIaii<*e  lonuselor  certitication  rettuireuients  Ik*  expandtnl  fo  in- 
i*!iide  w i>rk-exiKTience. 

YOITII  ORO.WlZATIONS 

,\  srov  ins  number  of  Councils,  as  compared  to  the  lf>72  Annual  RoportR, 
n'«  ..♦iinit  adt'd  tint  elTnrts  and  fund<  be  increastd  bv  tlie  State  Depnrtmpn(<  of 
IMsi  (ri»»n  in  stifiiM>rt  of  vo<-ation  il  youth  club^  and  tlieir  crowth  in  numlior  and 
J.  oiDi-i^r -h>p.  <>Uf'  Sfat<'  rouuril  reconimended  th'it  these  club<  l»o  expanded  into 
|i  •s|-^{>(  oiidary  in««titutions :  another  recommended  t!mt  all  vocational  students 
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W  miulml  to  join  n  vUxh  r<*Ievant  to  tlu'ir  profenuu  of  stwllcs.  niul  a  tliird  rcc- 
( iiitiiciKkHl  that  v'waiicuul  instructors  U'  risjuircd  to  lake  in-f^orvicc*  courses  in 
>outh  club  leudorsUip. 

JOB  rl.ACEMKNT 

Jnli  i.lafouiKit  se: vices  for  nil  hi;:h  s<-1uh»1  Kniduatvs  ami  sc1um»1  leavers  as  ft 
reN|M.nMi>ilit.\  of  llic  l<»cal  m'IiooI  system  was  a<lVtinile<l  by  more  ('ouuHU  than 
Ui  pre\iou.s  yw»rs.  Several  Councils  s|K'ci!icaily  uieutioiunl  they  wore  awaitinfj 
the  reiHirl  of  the  School  lo  Wjirk  X'rojecl  of  the  .\ati<»nal  A<lvisi>ry  Oauicil  <»n 
Vornti.aial  I':aucnlii)n  U'fi»re  takin;,'  sinaiAer  action  in  ur»:inj:  this  resiwmsihility 
on  l«ual  schoiil  s>sleni.s.  This  particular  topical  (t»n<-t'rn  apiK»ars  to  Ih'  one  of 
the  more  iiuporiant  c<anin»:  to  the  fort».  and  will  undcmi»tt»dly  rm-ive  con^ider- 
al«le  attention  hy  the  Councils  during  1!>74 

l'ia\.\TK  TUAIIK  SCIUXIUS 

t  tllizallon  of  proprietary  trade  schools  hy  local  school  systeius.  nnd  their 
inip.iit  MU  llic  sUilled  iuanp«»uer  suppiy  of  a  community  or  rejrhm  i;;  also  a 
»rnu\in;r  concern  of  the  Council-  While  less  than  'Zor'c  of  the  Council  dis«us>ea 
thi-*  nmller  in  their  reports,  they  all  rejoiuiueiid  Unit  more  rocognition  Ih»  Kiven 
it.  and  une:ilcr  ulilizaluin  hv  made  of  the  proprietary  trade  schools.  In  addition, 
M'Xt  ral  (\anu  iN  recoanacmh  il  that  the  Slate  Ueparinients  of  Kducalion  improve 
rcuuiatory  practices  of  the  pri\ate  schools. 

nlS.\l)V.\.NTACKl>  ANU  ll.\.Nn!CAPrKI)  stroKNTS 

W'lile  reeo'^niy.in;:  that  more  dis:i<lvantaire<l  and  handicap|K»d  students  were 
ruiii  iitlv  enrolled  in  \i»calional  protrrauK  than  at  aa>  liaic  in  the  past,  the 
Co  umN*  exprc'-'-itl  (  niu  orn  .i)»oul  the  <ti!l  very  small  pereentajre  of  these  students 
hein:;  M'rv»'d  in  terms  ot  the  nnmhers  neeilinu'  vorati»>nal  education.  Of  all  the 
pjM''lem<.  thi<  seems  to  he  the  one  <»n  which  least  prutrress  has  heen  niflde  in 
tcri.f*  (*1  need  and  ptitential. 

AUTICU'  ATIO.N 

Artiridation  of  secondary  school  with  iH)st-s(c«)ndary  schocd  vocational  and 
terliiuc.il  pnwnns  is  another  prohlen*.  uliiih  a  number  of  Councils  have  found 
•iH  .-..ntinuin;:  l«»  be  ditlii  nil  of  soluli»>n.  While  the  pmhlem  is  clear,  and  rwoui- 
i„e>id:iii.»ns  for  resnlvin-  it  are  simply  stated.  implementnti<m  fnct»s  many 
b  irrifr<  partirnlarU  ll.ai  of  institutional  auKummy— i'\eii  in  Stale  suppcnied  In- 
^tiiutuaw  iif  hitrher  edu(:itii»n.  While  some  pr<»i:ress  ciiu  be  re|M)rted.  it  is  not 
yet  ««f  si^'uillcanl  proportions  except  for  i<ohitcd  situations. 

(OOKOIN.UION  WITH  OTIIKU  MANPOWTO  UKVKKU'MKNT  PROGRAMS 

<*..onliiintinn  .>f  vocational  f  .on  prot:ram<  with  other  ciunmunlty  and 
arc:i  n.nnpouer  devebipmcul  pro;;.,   is  and  aclivliies  rcnmlns  a  continuing  pn»b- 

I        hut  the  Cimmils  report  siu'nillcant  progress  bein»r  made.  'Ihls  Is  an  area 

uiicrc  the  C.mnciU  are  u«»rklnu'  closely  with  their  State  Departments  of 
Kd»icatbui  In  achievin;:  ;ro(Hl  results. 

lor.\L  SCHOOL  KYSTKMK  .\N0  ADVISOHV  rOMMITTVtKS 

\  nunjber  of  the  C«)tHiclN  also  re|M)rt  considerable  proKi:*'^^;  MiiR  laade  by 
their  <tat(  neiKirtments  of  Kdiication  in  the  invohement  of  b»cnl  school  s> stems 
in  ti.e  deveb>pnient  «if  the  State  Plan.  Houever.  ujany  of  the  Couaclls  found  it 
ncce<s;irv  to  rec(aiiniend  further  effort  in  this  dlrtntlon.   ^       ^      ,      ^  , 

In  their  \UT2  reiM»rts.  a  number  of  Councils  uru'inl  their  State  De,>artments  of 
Fdu.  ition  to  take  necessary  .ictbm  to  iinpn»ve  the  utilizatbm  of  v(K*atlonal  pro- 
./r.-in  .idvis,irv  committees  l»y  local  scii.»ol  systems-,  and  offered  their  assistance 
ni  inv  such 'effort.  Not  caily  did  the  1073  Conncll  reports  Indicate  that  such 
M  tion'  had  been  inithitc<l.  but  ai.  even  larjrer  number  .>f  Coiincils  recommend^ 
MKh  acMiai.  A<  a  matter  .>f  facr.  utiliziitbai  of  bM'Ul  advisory  ranks 
a  uonu'  tne  ten  ton  c.muvhk  of  the  Caniclls  n<  Indicated  in  their  1^*73  rejmrts 
Thi«*  hiu'li  lexel  of  riMuvru  \xns  notisl  In  the  early  reimrts  rec<>lvea  by  the  \atlona 
VdvisorA  Council  on  V.Katbauil  K<!ucatlon.  As  a  result,  the  National  Council 
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assisted  a  well-known  researcher  in  this  field  to  c<Miduct  a  special  study  of  this 
problem.  The  report  of  this  study,  "Local  School  System  Advisory  Committees 
and  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education*'  is  available  from  the 
National  Council. 

CONCLUSION 

As  an  overall  general  observation,  it  appears  that  the  problems  and  issues 
of  vocational-technical  education  which  were  plaguing  our  nation  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  PL90-576  in  1968,  when  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  VocatiiHial 
Education  were  established,  are  still  with  us  in  1974,  This  despite  considerable 
progress  on  many  fronts  as  the  result  of  massive  infusion  of  funds  by  the  federal 
and  state  governments.  The  factual  evidence  is  that  tho  problems  were  so  acute 
in  1968  that  four  years  of  progress  has  succeeded  in  only  making  a  dent.  More 
importantly,  however,  our  experience  during  the  past  few  years  hai.  developed 
the  guidelines  which  educators,  nu»npower  developers,  economists,  business 
leaders,  legislators,  and  interested  Citizens  must  pursue  if  the  promise  and 
IM)tential  of  Career  Education— of  which  vocaUon-technical  education  is  a  major 
coiniwntMit— it  to  l)e  fiilfilknl.  The  1973  Annual  Evaluation  Reiwrts  of  the  State 
Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  are  a  significant  and  major  contribu- 
tion to  tlie  development  of  these  guidelines  and  in  pointing  the  direction  of  our 
nation's  effort  to  provide  skilled  manpower  engaged  in  satisfying  and  productive 
effort  in  all  facets  of  our  economy. 


Summaries  or  the  1973  Annu.\l  Reports  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils 
ON  Vocational  Education 

ALABAMA 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  1973  Annual  Report  of  the  Alabama 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  are  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Curri(  uiar  materiais  develoiKMl  and  distributed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  should  be  validated  by  industry. 

2.  State  funding  program  approval  priorities  should  be  based  on  job  op- 
portunities, student  interest  and  aptitude,  program  cost,  and  job  placement 
factors. 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  design,  develop  and  implement 
a  coordinated  state-local  level  planning  system. 

4.  Local  boards  of  education  should  appoint  local  advisory  councils. 

.\  Tho  student  counselor  ratio  was  r>,143  students  for  each  vocational  coun- 
education  facilities. 

«.  The  State  Legislature  and  local  boards  of  education  should  establish  the 
goal  of  enrolling  40%  of  the  secondary,  post-secondary  and  adult  work  force 
population  in  vocational  education  and  training. 

7.  Articulation  and  administration  of  vocational  programs  between  the  various 
institutional  levels  should  be  improved. 

Some  of  the  findings  leading  to  these  recommendations  were : 

1.  Career  education  programs  in  elf  mentary  schools  and  in  teacher  education 
institutions  is  making  good  progress. 

2.  In  1073  only  28%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  grades  7-12  were  enrolled  in 
vocational  education  programs. 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Education  provided  training  for  new  and  ex- 
panding industries  which  involved  over  3,000  people  in  33  locations. 

4.  Only  16%  of  the  high  schools  offer  organized  job  placement  services, 

r>.  The  student  counselor  ratio  was  5,143  students  for  each  vocational  coun- 
j^elor:  approximately  o(  the  high  sdiools  dirl  mit  have  a  full-time  general 
.school  counselor  assigne<l. 

ARIZONA 

The  Co  unci  Is  reiwrt  Is  in  two  parts.  Part  I  concerns  the  Councirs  reconi- 
nirmlaticms:  l»nrt  II.  -Addt-ndnnr*  reviews  other  activities  and  includes  .sum- 
maries of  several  projects,  articles,  and  a  state-wi(le  cyclical  assessment  program 
Iiuilt  around  an  instrument  developed  for  this  purpose  by  tlie  State  Divi>i()n  of 
Vocational  Education. 
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Career  education 

The  Council  endorses  the  concept  of  Career  Education  and  urges  that  voca- 
tional-technical education  be  properly  considered  an  integral  part  of  Career 
Education. 

€ountelOT9  and  teachera 

The  Council  recommends  expansion  of  professional  development  and  In-service 
training  programs  to  meet  the  critical  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and 
counselors. 
Funding 

The  Council  is  concerned  about  the  desirability  of  needs  assessments  for 
teachers,  facilities,  and  equipment.  Of  special  concern  is  funding  of  teachers* 
salaries  When  class  enrollments  are  less  than  ten  students,  facilities  are  less  than 
adeiitiate  and  equipment  is  not  relevant  to  the  world-of-work. 

Coordination 

The  Council  rei)orted,  "no  coordination  exists  among  the  secondary  schools, 
community  colleges,  manpower  programs,  apprenticeship  training  and  private 
schools  relative  to  what  programs  should  be  offered,  where  they  should  be  offered 
or  the  limitations  of  enrollments  In  the  programs." 

Youth  clubs 

The  Council  rec»onunends  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  continue 
its  efforts  to  expand  the  number  of  vocational-technical  education  youth  clubs 
and  organizations. 

Job  placement 

The  Council  recommends  that  primary  resiwnsibility  for  job  placement  of 
students  remain  with  the  Department  of  Economic  Security  rather  than  being 
taken  by  the  .schools. 
Relevancy  of  program'^  to  nerds 

Vdult  education  has  decreasc<l  in  Arizon;*.  each  of  the  last  3  years.  The  Council 
urges  a  r«»vers;il  in  this  trend  by  expanding  both  vocational  and  college  degree 
prr^granis  for  adults. 

A  dccidiHl  trend  to  move  adult  vocational  education  to  the  community  colleges 
has  emerged.  Also  more  Arizona  community  colleges  are  offering  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  at  both  secondary  and  i»ost-secoiidary  levels  particularly  in  the 
rural  parts  of  the  state- 
State  plon  goals 

Here  at;ain.  concern  was  cxpros«^d  by  the  Council  that  the  goals,  objectives 
and  activities  for  the  FY  1074  State  Plan  were  develoi)ed  without  using  needs 
assessments  Anumg  other  rccomnieudatioiis  on  this  matter,  the  Council  urged 
thi*  Division  of  Vocational  K(luc-ati«)n  to  hoU  publie  hoarinjrs  and  to  consider 
making  the  a^.sessment  a  joint  venture  with  the  Advisory  Council,  Department 
of  Kconomic  Securitv,  Department  of  Ecoi.omjc  Planning  and  Development  and 
other  coopenjting  agencies.  Nevertheless,  ti  e  (*ouncil  reported  that  the  FY  1073 
goals,  objectives  and  activities  appear  to  be  realistic  and  chtam.iMe. 
Acceptance  of  eonncll  reeommcndntiohs 

While  the  Council  df>es  not  indicate  its  satisfacti*m  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
consideration  given  bv  the  Divi*^ion  of  Vocational  Edticatjoii  to  the  Couacil's  prt»- 
vious  year's  recommendations,  the  record  does  appear  satisfactory. 

ARKANSAS 

The  Arkansas  Council's  1073  Annual  Report  was  more  of  an  impassioned  plea 
for  vocational  education  to  be  viewed  in  Its  proper  role  within  the  totality  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state  and  the  nation  than  an  evaluation  of  vocational 

education  '^^J^.^^JjIj  ^Jj^^  question  why  thousands  of  children  have  reading  prob- 
loms  -  rather,  we  invest  millions  of  dollars  into  symptomatic  'remedial  read- 
imr'nrograms;  At  the  same  time,  voratiomd  courses  are  judged  more  crit- 
ically For  example,  if  a  \  >catlonal  course  does  not  place  eighty-five  per- 
cent of  its  graduates  directly  into  employment  it  Is  considered  a  failure. 
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A*<  a  rosult  of  tho  overall  viewiwiint  that  the  Arkansas  Couiieil  takes,  it  iLad«* 
a  luunhor  of  reroniinenthitions  callin;;  for  umjur  changes  throughout  thf  »rutire 
^(hicational  system  of  Arkausas. 

For  vocational-technieal  and  career  edueation,  the  rouneil's  findings  aud  rec- 
o!iiniendatious  centered  around  the  topics  discussed  below : 

/  Currcr  rduattinn. — At  the  eJvniei.tar.v  school  le\el,  some  2000  students  in 
riru*  schMil  districts  were  iuvolveil  in  career  (Hlucutiou  "awareneNs"  programs  in 
VM'2.  In  197:t.  this  nuudier  hud  been  expanded  to  r»000  .students  in  22  school  dis- 
t  hts  \\y  197S,  it  is  expected  to  have  14.000  students  involved.  This  number  of 
students,  however,  is  only  5.ri%  of  the  projected  enrollment  for  1978. 

At  the  stvoudar.v  level,  the  nunil>er  of  voeatiiauil  programs  has  been  cxi;anded 
by  V^r^c  to  cover  40,000  students  in  grades  8  through  12. 

M  the  state  oftlce  level,  a  career  education  coordinator  has  been  appointed  to 
piouiote  and  coordinate  all  career  education  activities  within  the  state  depart- 
ment and  throughout  the  state. 

I.  Ifi^mU'nntnfjcd  and  handicapped  studniU. — Of  the  approximately  (Jo.OOO 
disadvantaged  youth  in  high  school,  alM)Ut  26<;r  are  enrolled  in  vocational  educa- 
ti«»n  pnigrauis.  New  programs  have  been  approved  for  approximi*  *»nother 
lO.noo. 

.VImo<t  SSO  haudic:u>ped  students  were  enrolled  in  si>ecial  programs,  as  com- 
pared  to  700  last  year. 

Irrrt^thifittf  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Programs. — 
(a)  iircondam  Icrcl — The  number  of  vocational  programs  offered  at  the 
.secoudarv  level  has  been  increased  by  13%  and  now  serves  40,000  students 
ill  u'rades  S-12.  as  compared  to  30,000  students  in  the  previous  year. 

In  addition.  •*>  mobile  units  were  utilized  to  bring  orientation  and  explora- 
tor\  programs  to  .'^70  students  in  remote  areas  of  the  state. 

Po.^t'.^econdanf  «cAoo/«.— Some  5,000  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
stage  s  15  area  voc  ational  technical  schools.  2  community  colleges  and  5  col- 
leges and  universities.  Fnnds  have  been  budgeted  for  10  new  area  vocational 

*  *7-^J!  fff'atc  plan— The  Advisorv  Council  finds  that  despite  the  shortcomings 
of  the  state  IMau  as  a  planning  document,  the  State  l>epartnient  of  Education  has 
made  great  striclcs  in  making  vocational  (Mliication  available  to  inc-^asing  num- 
bers or\\outh>  and  adults  throughout  Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Fourth  Vnniial  Report  of  the  California  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
F(Mication  ami  Technical  Tniining  fncuM-d  its  attention  and  recoinmeudations 
.m'  c-oordination  ami  artiruh.tioM  of  the  planning  processes  controlling  the 
•itlininistrition  aud  operation  of  vocatinnal-techuical  education  throughout  the 
Slate,  ami  on  improving  the  organixatiounl  and  stafllng  patterns  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  F.duc;itiou  vocaticmal  stafl*.  . ,     .  . 

riie  Council  noted  that  components  in  the  statewide  iilanning  'ess-the 
St  ite  IMan  area  master  plans— are  presently  neither  comiiatible  no.  tegrated. 
Thux  it  is' pot  siirpri*!ing  that  the  Council  would  report  that  the  .tate  Plan 
'  i\nv<  not*  contain  artiruiate  or  reproentative  statewide  priorities,  goals  and 
Mhiective<^'  To  resolve  this  proldein.  the  Council  h:is  suggested  a  sene.*?  of  rec- 
omniemlation*.  to  be  implemented  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1044. 

To  a^^^^^^^^  the  evaluation  r.rtivities  of  the  State  nepnrtmeut  of  Education, 
local  educational  agencie.<<.  and  the  Council  itself,  tlje  Council  has  Identified 
1"  fiiiiction-^  nf  vocational  education  nmnnd  which  i)erformaTice  may  he  as- 
so«vi\  V  studv  of  the  effeftiveness  of  vocati<»nal  education  in  California  local 
educational  agencie*^,  hasecl  on  these  12  functions,  indic^ated  that: 

1  Fiftv  perrent  or  more  nf  the  districts  surveyed  report  doing  an  above 
average  or  superior  job  in  providiuL'  vocational  education  programs  and  services. 

2  ni^tricts  appear  to  be  ex|H'riencing  the  greatest  difhcultv  in  providing  the 
foll(»wlng  functions : 

(/!>  Student  reernltnient. 
(h)  Ciuidanee  and  counseling, 
to  Placement  Jind  ffliow-np. 
<d)  I*opulat ion  needs. 
ic)  Kvaluatlon. 
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\..rni-  tint  -ii.ce  t'.HV.t.  tl...  I.ci.nrtth.'t.t  of  K,ln.-:»ti..nV  r,x;at...r.a!  t-Un.  n n-a 
s,^  • :  :        f,    ,,1  ...v.iu.>vHy  In-  f.Ml.T..l  fMi.N.  th.  Council  ruu^  the  . 

•.iiw.imt  woiilil  iH'Sl  ifX'.fXH)  for  both  Hoards.  .  « 

,,r^U  1  vear^  r.lom..»M,.I:.tion  of  the  Council  that  fundins  ^"^^  '-f  ^^f.  ^^'-^ 
rojm^     .Iraun  fro.,.  =,11  P(l..oation  >ource>  rather  than  pnmanUv  f..)m 
",tS  e<l  ..  atio..  fu...N.  no  action  has  been  taken  to  .mplement  th  *  r«. 
%i..atioiMi  unic.n  '  reiterated  its  stand  on  this  matter,  and  funher 

"llidnm" ViTviros  we.-e  foui.d  to  be  -notably  {..or"  i.,  a  s,*,-ial  study  conducted 

'  i'..u.  ».rn       p\nrt'^'«e<l  l>v  the  Council  concerning .  ,   -  -  i 

1  r..-k  of  a  .U.m...d  role  of  ,o..,n.unity  college,  in  Regional  (Jccup.-.t..ona! 
C.  iirer-.ii.d  Itefc'ioii.il  r>mil>:ition:il  Pro2rai.i>.  .         *         nru-^  o,,^ 

"  -l-he  I'Uil.ilisy  "f  unneces>a.y  dupl.cation  of  services  of  the  R0<-- s  and 

"TlVk  of  ,o.........ii.ation  and  artic.lation  training  and  edncation.  training 

"'\'^ri::;u;!:h'o;-'r.;:n;:;t?rof'^ 

<  ....litiii,        "  '  '  '  institutions,  the  |-..nncil  c-alle<i  for  re^-l'ilum 

\';  ;tr;:rr  :i.l^t.K^r  n\ra..d  operatL  by  the  eud  of  calendar  year  1.T4. 

COLORADO 


Tl-  Colorado  C..u,:.-il  reported  ffreat  proere«  .n  the  development  ?f  » 
uld''     u  f?.r  oreor  .du.a.ion.  and  Iook»  forward  to  ader.iiate  lundins  at  the 
!,      -.u.  l.HMl  levels.  T,,..  pi....  rail,  tor  a  State  K.-,u  ation  C^.rdir.at.ng  Cur.  ;l 
i„r  locil  C.im-i-  r.ilU'Mtio.i  .\dvisory  Committees. 

-  1  M-ou.  0  1      repor.ius  the  State  Department  of  Kducat.on  s  resp^-n-^^  to 
f.„  r  re.-o..m,eudu.o;.s  m.de  in  last  .veafs  report. 

:„.„.,„  u-ere  t,.k-.>  o„  ..a,l.  of  the  problem,  and  ^^V    >1   Li    en's  from  a  rn-i- 
•n,e  eurrent  .Anuual  I:eport  contains  only  >evera!  -e!e<  ted  ..ems  trom  a  rnjn 
l.er  «hi,rvere"res,.nred-by  position  paper  and  .n  d,.-.u.s.s,on-to  rne  >t:ue 

'^'■•'^;;;r,1o';'!ur.o".e  bot:/e:^^^^^^^^     and  national  leaders  bef.re  rhan.e.  are 

"''•■^alf.H;'':.}''v::!.in;;,tl  r;i  teohnicn,  teachers  should  reject  their  year,  of 
«ork"e'ct>erieii.-ea.id  not  behaved  solely  on  academic cntena. 

•[  hul^srH,^,  .Vrts  programs  are  appropriate  to  Career  Ea-.ration  but  should 
not  be  funded  f ron.  \  ocational  education  appropriations 

I  I  ack  of  sti.den,  protic.ency  in  ba>io  sk.Us  in  erades  K-i2  -ho-^V.  be  a.s'^---^ 
J,\  !,  loiis.ra.i"e  plan  for  development  and  .mpleraeutat.on  to  'eme<!y  .ue 
.acnri!,edsliortco„iin«s.  deL.A.W.\RE 

The  10T.3  Report  of  the  Delaware  .Vdvisory  Counfil  on  Vo.atir^al  Ednc-iti,-,n 
w,s  m  ,  ..  ned  uith  the  qualitative  assCsMm-nt  of  the  pro^res-  he  nz  made  b.v 

r,;;,  nepartnient  of  P,..,nc       ^^z:^:!;  [r:;ve;ararear\>: 

r.:;';';r;n:;\"  "  nil  St    yin'^  other,  one  surh  re,.n.ir,endan.ii. 

,  ,e  ,  iu"  to  o^erco,„e  ihe  u.icertainties  of  t.mi:..  in  the  receipt  of  f><ier  il  farids^ 
MS  he  (lovernor  and  leuish.ture  providing  lo.al  s.  hool  d.str.cts  «rh  fiinds  ,..r 
"dx.nce  planning'  and  establishment  of  new  pro?ram.s.  to  be  re-.mbu..ed  .o  .ne 

.State  uiion  receipt  of  federal  funds.   

\.  io,ic  continurn!:  concern,  of  the  Council  are  those  deal.nz-with  . 
i  h"L^       in  state  funds  to  those  school.  >endnr.:  students  or.  a  shared- 
tinu'  hn^'m.  to  vocational  centers. 
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2.  The  hi^h  cost  of  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  shop  equipment  for  voca- 
tional-technical programs. 

3.  Lack  of  adequate  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  for  vocational 
teachers. 

4.  Lack  of  measurable  goal  and  objective  statements  in  the  State  Plan,  and 
too  great  a  dependence  upon  available  federal  fuiids  in  determining  vocational- 
teciinical  program  offerings. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  made  in  previous  years  by  the  Council, 
the  Governor  established  the  Delaware  Advisory  Council  on  Career  Education 
to  serve  as  the  catalyst  in  developing  coordinated  planning  for  the  entire  field 
of  occupational  educ-ation,  including  vocational  education,  manpower  develop- 
ment, etc.  All  other  state  agencies  concerned  with  manpower  development,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Economic  Development,  would  participate  in  the  program 
of  the  Ad\is()ry  Council  on  Career  Education. 

Properly  uroud  of  the  fact  that,  in  1970,  Delaware  became  the  first  st^te  to 
legally  establish,  encourage  and  financially  support  vocational  youth  organiza- 
tions, and  that  in  subsequent  years  the  legislature  has  increased  the  amount 
originally  appropriated  by  300%,  the  Council  is  understandably  dismayed  that 
the  Hudiret  Act  FY  1974  provides  no  funds  for  vocational  youth  organizations. 
Particularly  so,  because  the  State  Board  of  Education  provided  double  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  from  its  avail&ble  federal  funds. 

In  addition  to  this  set-back,  the  Council  found  that  bureaucratic  red  tape 
within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  serving  to  frustrate  and  discour- 
age vocational  youth  organizations  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  Council  has  rec- 
ommended reinstitution  of  legislative  funding  and  that  the  intent  of  the  original 
legislation  be  implemented  immediately. 

For  so\oral  years  the  C*>uncil  has  recommended  that  each  school  district  be 
prov!de<l  funds  to  hire  employiuent-placement  officers  at  a  ratio  of  500  students 
per  oflleer.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  able  to  partially  implement 
this  rei'ommeiKliition  by  providing  funds  for  the  hiring  of  at  least  one  such  officer 
l)er  school  district.  The  services  of  these  officers  has  be<'n  found  to  be  relatively 
succe>sful ;  if  the  proper  ratio  could  be  achitved,  the  Council  is  convinced  tlie 
program  would  achieve  its  objectives  as  envisioned. 

The  Department  of  Labor  assisted  in  the  training  of  several  of  the  employment- 
placeniont  counselors. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  established  a  Task  Force  on  Career 
Guidance  and  Placement  Services.  The  Task  Force  has  concluded  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  guidance-placement  system  was  directly  related  to  the  ability, 
experience  and  enthusiasm  of  the  individual  officer.  The  Task  Force  recom- 
mended that  certification  for  this  position  should  require  work  experience  in 
business  and/or  industry,  and  that  such  experience  be  recognized  by  advanced 
placement  an  the  State  Salary  Schedule. 

In  order  to  determine  how  well  cooperative  agreements  were  functioning  among 
the  11  state  agencies  and  their  components  charged  with  some  responsibilities 
for  vocational  education  for  exceptional  children,  the  Council  obtained  special 
po^itif)n  papers  from  appropriate  officials.  A  study  of  these  papers  revealed  a 
I'umbcr  of  unmet  noeds.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  agrees  it  is  timely 
to  review  the  total  role  of  vocational  education  and  its  impact  on  the  Jjandicapped 
from  0,'irly  chilcj^iood  to  the  retirement  age,  and  has  taken  the  leadership  in  the 
development  of  a  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped.  The 
roiincil  will  conduct  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  this  matter  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Tho  Toiincil  also  recommended  that  person.s  with  si)ecial  nced>?  for  vocational 
educiition  could  best  be  served  by  a  single  agency  serving  both  a  clearinghouse 
fuiK'tion  and  as  an  educational  and  training  institution.  The  Delaware  Technical 
and  Community  College  was  suggested.  However,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  can  take  no  action  on  this  recommendation,  suggesting  that  this  is 
matter  for  consideration  by  the  Occupational  Educat'on  Consortium  embracing 
the  three  in<?titutions  of  higher  education  in  the  state. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  1973  Annual  Report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Advisorv  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  is  devotetl  almost  entirely  to  the  problem^  of  implementing 
the  career  education  concept  in  the  D.C.  school  system.  Pointing  out  that  career 
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development  has.  for  several  years,  iH^en  the  third  ..f  four  pnontie.  -r  rae  -airo.v 

'"'''"'^^Ca^erTeve.Sntra;  well  as  -some  other  prom  ro,e«t«  :  ar=r 
becau-^  it  has  its  own  funding.  Career  .ieveu.pment  .no.ud  e  arr  - 
S^ehinsf4  Jlan  for  e<iucanon  .n  the  Oismct  -"-f^^'r^n^  rZn^ 
and  will  not  untn  there  is  really  hiah  l^ 

of's^i^nhfn^^rrd'iSo^^^ 

•"SriLrorSh  level,  as  with  the  e.ement.jrr  leveL  ^e^^^^  '-[l^l^Z 
tive  responsibility  for  the  implementation  oi  career  .leveiopme-.  jro-ams 
oualy  hampers  the  total  effort.    or.0011    aa  ei^n 

3.  industrial  arts  eurrieulum  content  in        ^^""'"/^  I^'^^./^J^^^ 
?re.itly  improve,!  durini;  107:?.  but  there  is  ^Z^J'T  'r^aTr^^m^^'^t^'^^^^- 
:tate  source  either  for  the  program  itse.f  ''^J"''^-^^^I^Z^rm^-  ztn^ 

4.  Becatise  of  the  separate  nature  of  ^^e  n.iinim.s  ra n  e 

development  Exemplary  Project  within  the  '^•^^i?''';"';^^  e"ar- 

its  concepts  are  often  not  retlected  in  curriculum  .leveiopment   v  .u.„  .e..arr 

"'rc^^t^^^^'^^t  the  Ui.h  .ohooi  ieve.  >cc«pie..  -v   .ar  ne 

Vn "4;en;?;-rnumh!.r"of  7ea  were  maue  nv      ■  •,.mc::  .<nc..rnxn= 

..ree;™;io.i"leve..>pme,it  as  well  =is  -  ation...  proernms^^^^^^ 
levels  of  the  school  .system  a:id  rhe  variety  01  program -tfenn-3  -p..  .iv 

in  these  recommendations. 
Tlio  C-onncil'3  rpport  includes  nummary  reports  oi  -ts. 

•V  s"m\^Vr'on"rareer  Develonment  =in,i  m.on  .Vrprenticeanle  -raae.. 
fn  r™inrr4''^^^^^       the  DC.  .oho..l  -v.tem  'o  '^"f  '^^ff^^ ;  l"^; 
meml."ti.ms  of  the  Council,  the  recommendations  were  organizmi  !  ^  -.a.or 

of  intere.st.  FI.OHID.V 

The  Florida  rounoil's  .Annual  Evaluation  =         ""^"'r;".^  ''"^^ 

age  of  most  of  the  major  issuer  of  vocational  and  -''<f 

ronsiderable  progres-)  and  improvement  as  a  .esiu.  >t  ae  "Horr.s  .  t  m.L 
B-Hird  of  Education  and  its  staff.  ..inf-irop  once"' 

r„n,>,— The  acceptance  and  implemontation  ,.f   he   •^'^'^f,,  J"!^,^;''".  J 
by  the  State  departments  of  education,  rhe  State  aavisorr  councils.  Lmi  .  je  ■  •  a. 

^?he%tate  I^-i'-lature  .   propriated  S."  miili.m  from  ne  •  -.•nemi  -.ev- 
nuo  Fund  f<^  the  devehnment  .md.mplementarum  ,.f  '  ™  VY,''''^,^;-"?:^?: 
p"ogmm  n  eaeli  school  ,listrict  It  has  heen  »"stimatfrt  "hat  -ne-oai  -  main  .,1 
bo  nowU'd  for     year«  wlule  career  education  ih  t.ecoming  an  lategrai  :  arr  ■  c  -"le 

regular  on-going  prograir..  ^„„„»o   .r^onoa  —1 

Vimroximatelv  ■l^'-r  of  all  elementarr  -school  ^runents   gmnef    -t  ^'^ 
ofTsnulents  in  grades  7-0  were  iuvolve<l  -.n  career  o^nication  i  rog.am.  •  ur.n^ 
1073. 

ropiV— Professional  development  ,„„!.,nr.v    ers'^r^ei  -e- 

\pproNimatelv  7.000  tearliers.  admmistrator-?  ina  inuianre  ers'in-.e. 
involved  In  ■<tafr  development  workshops  at  rhe  'oca!  Irtvp' 

r^;';  _r„ordination  with  other  Stare  manpower  planning,   e.-onment.  -nica- 

" Tl^re         iuf  ":n.licator.  rhat  rhe  state  =  .oais  nnn  :  nonr.r^  r^-y. 
fmnal  P<l  ration  are  related  ro  other  "oonomic  -nnnnower  lev-or.me.ai  Torr- 
UP  '^tatraltl  o.?eh  thero      evidence  of  .xten.ive    .orainar-.on    mong  -nre 
a^eni-ies  for  provuling  rra.n.ng  uppomiaui-  vnicr,    u:iyo    nnMc    inn..  ^ 
]o?4  State  Plan  is  expecte<l  ro  provide  r.r  'he  .re^".:ic  a.iirarori   ux.nz   :  le 


On  ti  e  negative  side,  it  =eem.  appronr.ate  '0  n„re  -nar   .e    rare   -^o  .r.zo 
nr  ."hling  -fecial  training  urograms  for  new  ..nn  .-rnnn.nng  ^ 
"/"l-T-tilizati-m  of  manpower  T>roie-non<=  -"n.  mi-  Mevo.nnment   lar.-.  n 
otlier  demograpiiic  data  m  planning  .'or  -ocanonai  Mui   ^-nm.  ai  -in^.-.r-.r... 
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iJiok  of  adp(iuMt('.  \i\\u\  aiu)  timely  ljil)()r  market  data  (■<fnrinur*^  to  l>e  <nic  of 
the  major  (leterrent>  to  tlie  tffcctnc  and  orderly  de\oloijment  of  a  ^tate^Md(»• 
proptim  of  vocational  edueatijn. 

Topic — Utilization  of  locr.!  sdmol  sy>tem  and  school  prii^^rani  adM^ory 
committees. 

In  it«5  VM2  Annual  Report  the  Council  reconimended  that  each  district  scliool 
board  and  .inm(»r-conininmty  college  have  cn  actiNc  ^'enornl  .id\isory  comniittet* 
and  appropriate  projjram  advist»ry  committees  for  \(u  ationai  and  tec  hnical  etliu  a- 
ti<m.  In  11)73.  the  State  Bi»ard  of  Educaticm  i>hUe(l  ro«ulatjons  to  this  effect.  The 
Council  and  the  State  Board  then  initiated  a  joint  eflort  to  hold,  in  early  11>74.  a 
statewide  workshop  for  schocd  di.strict  and  ju?iior-a>nnnunity  college  staft'— a> 
well  as  selected  local  advisory  committee  uiemberi, — on  how  ad vi.su r>  connnittcch 
should  be  utilized  by  school  people. 

Topic— Support  and  expansion  of  vocational  youth  organizations. 

Approximately  100  new  vocational  education  vouth  organ ization^  wert-  ( stab- 
lisl.cd  during  1&73. 

7 opt c.~^.l oh  placement. 

The  3973  session  of  the  Florida  Legi.slature  enacted  le^M.<lation  requiring  dis- 
trict school  lK)ards  to  maintain  job  placement  and  follow-up  ser\ices.  effective 
Septeml)er.  1974.  for  students  leaving  or  graduating  from  the  public  srhuol 
sv.stem  While  this  legislation  does  not  pertain  to  the  junior-conununitv  col!«  j?es, 
the  Advisory  Council  urges  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  issue  regulations 
requiring  the  same  ji>b  placement  and  follow-up  sei\iecs  for  school  leaders  and 
graduates  of  these  post-secondary  institutions. 

To;>iV —Serving  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

There  was  an  expansion  in  number  of  programs  and  enrollments  for  disadvau- 
tasred  liaiidi"api»ed  and  adult  students.  Eurollnu.nt.s  in  publk-  scliools-connniuiiry 
colleire  vocational  education  programs  increased  from  <Mi4.S7vS  in  1JJ72  to  70f>.(Hio 
in  lf>73  (17.2*J''(  ).  Instructional  units  increased  from  o.2(»0  in  1072  to  6.420  in 
lie:;  (22'7r).  Factor*;  contributing  to  this  expansion  were:- 

1  Development  of  new  programs  for  each  of  these  target  groups. 

2  Expansion  of  work-experience  and  work-study  programs  for  tlie  dlsad\an- 
taired  students. 

:-:  Addition  of  '^exeral  more  local  councils  for  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped. 

4  Increased  information  made  available  about  thcFe  programs. 

r>  Expansion  of  guidaiue  services  and  occupational  si>ccialists  for  these  target 
proiips 

0  In-serviee  training  program*;  for  teachers  of  the  handicapped. 

r>e«?pite  thi«;  considerable  progress,  there  is  need  for  continued  effort  In  all  of 
tties«»  ai  tivitie^  to  expand  programs  to  serve  the  unmet  ne<*ds  of  thedi.sadvantagcd 
and  handicapi>ed  students  throughout  the  State. 

Topic — Relevance  of  vocational  and  technical  education  program  offerings  to 
student  and  employer  needs. 

Empha'^is  throughout  the  State  ha«;  been  placed  on  offering  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs  for  those  job  tield.>  which  ap|)ear  to  pro\ide  the 
greatest  employment  opportunities.  However,  labor  demand  and  supply  demand 
data  are  not  sufficiently  definitive  or  timely  to  make  possible  effective  planning'  or 
evaluating  of  vocational  programs  on  a  regifmal,  district  or  local  level.  Addi- 
tionally, continuous;  job  placement  and  follow-up  data  is  needed  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  degree  to  which  a  program  is  effectively  meeting  individual  student  needs 
or  labor  market  demands.  The  Council  commends  the  Department's  plan— now 
in  i*s  initial  implementation  phase— to  establish  a  statewide  craiiputerized  .system 
t(tT  rhf  collection  of  educationally  relevant  manpower  data  ( including  student  job 
phKcmeiit  and  follow-up  data) 

Tbe  total  program  of  v(»cational  and  technical  education  ha*?  continued  to  ;:row 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  t»oth  number  of  programs  offered  and  nnmber  of  persons  scr\cd. 

Topii  Accessibility  of  vocational  educaticm  at  the  secondary  and  post-second- 
ary levels. 

Vocational  education  opportunities  at  the  post-«;econdarv  and  adult  lex  els  are 
now  w  ithin  crmimutimr  distance  of  appr-xiniately  l»8  pen  cut  of  the  i>opulati(»n.  At 
the  «;ecomlaT  school  level,  however,  much  still  need^  to  he  doiie.  In  1073.  less;  than 
2f>^r  of  the  «tudent-  in  grades  7-12  were  enrolled  in  job  related  instructional  pro- 
prams  By  1078,  projections  call  f(»r  ol7c  of  all  high  school  yraitli  to  be  enrolled  for 
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at  h>:i^t  two  vcars  in  a  ^U\\  development  prognun.  The  Advisory  Council  reconi- 
inemled  tliat  this  tinie-t,»')!e  he  speeded  up  consich^raldy  l»y  the  State  Board  uhich 
was  urjied  to  im-rease  its  ehorts  lo  obtain  necessary  fuiidiu«. 

yVii>i'\— Meelinp  the  j:oals  nnd  objectives  of  the  State  IMaii. 

The  Fv  7:i  State  IMaii  was  (h-\eb»|K'd  as  a  pinuiiiii;;  document  rather  than  an 
••instrument  of  conipliaiitv"  with  federal  rcijulatinns.  As  a  planninj;  tool,  how- 
ever It  serves  <»nlv  the  needs  of  \onitional  edunition  at  the  stale  level.JJ>tate 
(/IHee  planners  .should  now  be^in  io  addres.s  tiieii.selve.s  to  making  the  State  1  Ian  a 
useful  planninj;  document  for  tlie  local  sciiooi  systems.  Furthermore,  it  ii>  reeom- 

"*7"aU  got/ls  and  objectives  be  dearlv  and  explicitly  stated  in  quantitative  and 
lnea^urable  form.  For  tlie  FY  7:{  Flan,  ii  is  not  iMKsibio  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  a  given  goal  was  met  since  objectives  were  not  identilied  with  prescribed 
degrees  (extent)  nf  completion. 

•>  Each  #'oal  and  objective  be  assigned  a  priority  ranking  on  both  an  annua 
aiKl  Imig-rangc  basis  according  to  i»rogram,  level,  target  group  and  geographical 

^^S* ^r.bje(-ti\('s  and  acti\ities  d-vij^ned  to  carry  out  these  objectives,  wiien  ap- 
lAWnhlv  at  the  local  le\els.  be  so  ideiitiHed  Us  a  means  for  piupoiiitiiig  responsi- 
biliry  and  acconntability.  ,   .  ^.    .  f  •    fi.«  ^ 

The  FY  li)74  State  Flan,  it  should  be  noted,  indicates  movement  in  tliese 

yVi/iM-"— Tlu^  artii'ulation  of  curriculums  and  programs  between  the  secondary 
and  iH)<t->-econdary  seliools.  ^    ^  if 

\rticuhition  and  c(H>rdination  between  secondary,  post-secondary  and  aduii 
education  agencies  has  been  strengthened  and  extend  considerably  during  the  past 
two  >ears.  Three  principal  factors  are  resiK)nsible :<  .   *    ^-  «  ^..r^ 

1.  E^tabhsliment  of  the  Community  School  concept,  with  State  funding  sup- 
port, calling  for  jomt  and  coordinated  use  of  facilities  and  staff. 

2  State  Board  of  Education  regulations  requiring  establishment  of  coordinatin,. 
counciN  in  whicli  a  junior-commnnity  college  is  located.  m.^r 
Impact  of  the  Compreliensive  Frogram  of  Vocational  Education  and  Career 

^'^7Vip\c.'^^A  of  Advisory  Council  recommendations  by  the  State  Depart- 

"^rl^'^^i^ouncU  feel,  that  it.  FT  1970  1071.  1972  and  JOT^  Arjnual 
Evaluation  Reports  have  been  well  received  by  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  for 
Vo<-ational  Education.  However,  there  are  a  few  recommendations  wliicli  n^^'e  not 
been  responded  to  sufficiently  directly  or  definitively  to  en.ible  the  Council  to  bel- 
ter assess  the  ai)propriateness  and  effectiveness  of  its  evaluation  efforts.  In  addi- 

"Tnas  as^vet^riot  been  able  tn  determine  specific  factors  which  influenced  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  imph'meiitation  of  its  rccomniemlathm-: 

2  Would  appreciate  receiving  on  a  timely  and  continuing  basis  copies  or 
research  rei)orts.  evaluations,  statistical  data  and  memoranda  directed  to  educa- 
tion agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State  dealing  with  the  Councils  mandated 
functions  and  responsibilities. 

GPORGIA 

The  1073  Annual  Report  of  the  Georgia  Advisory  Council  on  VocaMonal  Educa- 
lion  is  a  brief  statement  of  its  philosophy  concerning  career  and  vocational 
education,  some  generalized  findings  of  the  deficiencies  of  these  programs 
throughout  the  state,  and  several  recommendations. 

Among  the  Council's  findings  are:  .        #  • 

1.  Only  2%  of  tlie  649,000  children  in  grades  K-6  are  in  any  type  of  career 
awareness  program^  .   ,  . 

2.  Only  9.2%  of  the  305.000  students  in  grades  7-9  will  participate  in  some  type 
of  .■xi>loratorv  or  prevoeational  course  during  the  year. 

3  Only  ;9.2%  of  tlie  229.900  slndents  in  grades  10-12  are  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  programs  providing  job  entry  skills. 

4  Post-secondarv  and  adult  education  vocational-techn'.cal  programs  are  still 
not  available  to  many  adults  although  planniag  is  now  underway  to  remedy  this 
situation. 
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The  CotmcH*«  reromm(»ndntion»,  in  brief,  are : 

1.  The  State  Board  eglablish  a  task  force  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
implementing  career  education  K  through  12. 

2.  Staff  development  funds  should  be  directed  to  provide  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  all  high  school  counselors  to  prepare  them  to  deal  with  career  guidance 
and  counseling,  and  that  counselor  certification  requirements  include  work  expo- 
sure/experience. 

a  The  State  Board  develop,  establish  and  fund  a  series  of  placement  offices  to 
be  responsible  for  adequate  placement  services  to  ttudents  in  jobs,  colleges, 
vocational-technical  schools,  or  other  programs. 

4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  Implement  a  comprehensive  program 
evaluation  component  as  part  of  a  total  management  Information  system. 

The  Council  took  a  strong  stand  In  urging  that  all  high  school  students  should 
work  In  a  job  related  to  their  career  plan,  not  only  for  the  acquisition  of  specific 
entry-level  skills,  but  also  for  educational  credit  «nd  personal  funds.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Council  reoominended  that  high  schools  take  the  initiative  for  plac- 
ing students  in  entry-level  jobs',  following-up  school  leavers,  and  establishing 
operational  relatiouships  with  employers. 

GUAM 

The  1973  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Guam  Territorial  Advisorv  Council 
for  \ocational.  Technical  and  Adult  Education  exhibits  a  high  degree  of 
philowophiral  ethicational  sophistication  coupled  with  a  very  practical  und»Tstand- 
ing  of  the  vocational-technical  education  needs  of  the  people  of  Gunni.  Thus,  it 
was  quite  disappointing  to  find  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  wore 
frustrated  in  implementation  by  the  fact  that  the  Governor  vetoed  the  legisla- 
tnre's  budget.  This  estopped  submission  of  the  Territorial  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  for  approval.  Since  the  Territorial  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational 
Education  must  have  local  funds  for  matching  federal  funds  for  vocational 
education,  little  or  no  eypansion  of  \ocational.technical  education  programs  is 
anticipated  in  1974. 

Tho  Council  found  the  Territorial  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  valid  in  its 
:ro:iN.  ohjActive<5  and  ba>ic  assumptions.  Much  of  its  Annual  Keport  v;as  aovoted 
to  an  expojjition  of  the  need  for  a  community  college  In  Guam,  and  the  occupa- 
tional curriculum  which  should  be  offered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  school  year,  only  20  students  were  esti- 
mated to  be  enrolled  in  gainful  post-secondary  vocational  education  at  the  sec- 
ondary level,  the  total  estimate  was  698.  This  is  166  less  than  in  1972. 

HAWAII 

The  1973  Annual  Report  of  the  Hawaii  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  devotes  much  of  its  discussion  and  recommendations  to 
needed  changes  in  the  State  Department  of  Education's  administrative  st. ucture, 
staffing,  funding,  and  cooperative  relationships  concerning  vocational-technical 
education.  The  Council  contends,  and  is  supported  by  a  May,  1973  evaluation 
study  by  staff  of  Region  IX,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  that  the  office  of  the  State 
Director  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  Is  grossly  understaffed,  particularly 
lacking  adequ.itc  professional  staff. 

Lack  of  availability  and  accessibility  of  vocational  education  in  the  community 
colleges  as  to  many  individuals  is  a  growing  concern  of  the  Council  in  that  not 
TTiontrh  viiriery  of  program  offerings  are  available.  This  same  com-ern  is  expressed 
:n  fh:>t  it  will  ho  lOSO  before  present  plans  will  be  implemented,  assuming  full 
funding. 

Lack  of  adequate  reliable  data  for  planning  purposes,  and  vague  definitions  of 
community  college  autonomy,  are  inhibiting  factors  to  effective  planning,  articu- 
lation and  coordination  of  vocational-technical  education. 

.\  numlMT  of  spofiflf  recommendations  wore  made  concerning  counseling  and 
guidance.  Among  the  more  seminal  ones  are: 

1.  Certification  requirements  for  aU  educational  personnel  should  include  voca- 
tional guidance  training  and  all  present  teachers  and  counselors  with  no  such 
training  should  he  required  to  participate  in  such  an  in-service  training  program. 

2.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  encourage  the  further 
development  of  communication  between  business,  industry  and  labor  and  the 
vocational  teacher  and  counselor. 
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The  Council  became  Involved  In  tbe  problem  of  veterans  »>«''',f,*Iff«I.  »'f 

win?  sS-iV/dll^^  ^  admission  of  high  schwl  rtudents  to 

Student  ^  . 

Other  major  recommendaUons  aealt  v?xtn:  ^„^i,«M«no 
L  Kision  in  the  r-omber  and  support  of  ^^^^^^^^^ J^^^^^^^ 
?  Development  cl  a  reimbursement  system  whereby  state  funds  ^j"  ^J^^ 

for  vocational  education  unUl  committed  federal  funds  are  released,  which 

would  be  u«:ck1  in  l«rt  to  reimburse  the  state. 

IDAHO 

Dt»s'.ite  tJio  fact  tlint  jri'oj^raplilc  luirriors  aiul  iH>pu1atlci!i  spnrsity  in  nroas  of 
I  Mhc  i  iai.^^^  impossibility  of  making  vcK-ational  education  readily  ava  1- 
lUe  N»  n  lHM,ple.  the  M  Is  beim:  mack..  Scluml  cllstriits  are  CH,uilmiing  fun  s 
t'X^rt  ami  sc.nu^  larger  .sHicols  are  laiildin^:  or  loasuig  facilities  f  ir 
!x  a  unn;?  occupational  c.fferings.  Each  year  sees  a  slow  but  «tea<ly  growth  i 
J!,iliiients.  State  snp|H,n  of  vcnatio...  education  bas  also  steadily  Knmn, 
while  federal  support  bns  remained  static  over  tlie  ln.<t  six  years. 

Carver  educntion 

of 
cn 
Id; 

VcK-ational  Kduciitlon. 

Job  placement  ^,     ,  , 

The  Council  lias  been  rUvit^.?  by  tbe  directors  of  tbe  area  vocat  on.d  scliool*. 
that  inf  ri^^^^^^^^  job  placeiLWU  iM  tlvitles  of  instructors  and  administrators  are 
s  rvinr  n  a^^^^  vm^'^y  nu»tivated  students.  The  same  i.s-  tnie 

fcTiuidents  ill  tbe  secondary  scbools,  ittirticularly  tbase  in  cooperative  rduca- 
tbm  proRranis. 

HcU'vance  of  rocaUon<il  education  to  »tuaent  ami  employer  needs 

Fcdlow-Lp  data  on  bigli  scliool  leavers  and  pniduaies  is  quite 
of  the  area  vocational  sc  hools  is  working  toward  improvluff  its  fc>llo^^.up  s> stein. 
These  latter  schools  are  also  movlnj?  in  the  direction  of  oj^^n^ntry,  open-end 
programs  Tl^  Council  rc^cmimended  that  special  attention  be  ye"  to  det^ii^^^^^ 
L  s't  ident  abilities  at  time  of  entry  and  that  tramln«  l^e  individualized.  Tlie 
Council  also  suggested  that  recognition  be  ffiven  to  the  value  of  proems  oiK>r- 
ated  hy  other  njrencies. 

State  plan  and  goal8  .     ,  i 

The  f^tate  iMan  Koals  and  prloritle^j  were  appropriate  and  ba.sed  on  tne  needs 

of  the  population  to  be  ser^cMl.  Availalde  data  Indicate  tbe  Department  of  \  o- 

eatiolnal  Kducatlon  iiic»t  or  (»xct*eded  the  jjoals  in  most  areas. 

nelathnMhip  of  voeathmal  edneation  to  the  State  Department 
The  Council  recominemls  tliat  any  reorKfliiizaticm  plan  for  education  in  Idaho 

ins-ure  that  all  education  be  the  respcMisibility  of  the  State  Hoarcl.  and  that  the 

State  Dc.partment  of  Vc>eati<mal  Kdncation  rejMirt  directly  to  the  Board. 

Funding  ,    .     ^.  ^  ^ 

The  Council  re-emidia'cize^  its  previous  year's  reoommendation  that  the  State 
Board  continue  its  effort  to  secure  full  fundlnjr  of  the  Dcpartineiit  oMcjci.tiona 
Kduc-atlon   ami  aKo  atfcnw^jholy  pursue  surplus  funds  available  to  the  19i  1 
lejrislature  to  construct  additional  vocatlcmal  education  facilities. 
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Tlie  1973  Aimiml  Evaluatiim  UejKirt  of  Uw  Illinois  A(lvi>orv  roundl  on  Vo- 
'Catiunal  Eitucatiou  ojh'M^  witli  a  list  of  tpu^stions  concorninp  a  nunib<>r  of  ".sacred 
rows**  of  the  ediu-ational  system  of  our  nnUon.  o.jc..  "Wlmt  i.-^  so  sacred  nlxmt 
•rwjuiretl'  sulijects  and  h<a»rs  necessary  for  a  secondary  school  diploma V  The 
(*niiiiril  has  bvan  lisit^nin^  for  answers  to  hUrli  questions,  intimating  that  the 
jinswvrs  could  lea<l  to  needled  major  clian^es  in  jiuliUc  education.  Interestingly 
en(»u>;h,  a  nuu.ber  of  statf*s  have  raised  tliese  same  questions,  and  are  tinding 
answers  vvhich  are  lirin^in^  ni»out  fumlainental  changes. 

Following  are  soiae  of  the  major  findings  and  observations  reported  by  the 
Couticii : 

1  WhHe  the  present  funding  formula  by  the  State  for  voeatinual  e<lueatlon 
pr«»gram«  at  the  local  level  lias  a  number  of  inequiM(v«.  any  new  fonuula  must 
ha\e  striiving  advanta;:e<  to  lie  worth  its  implementation  cost! 

'2.  There  is  need  for  total  maniHiwer  planning  ^y^tem  whieh  would  fold  b»oal 
ami  regional  one-  and  five-year  plans  into  the  Slate's  oae-  ami  ft\e-year  plans  for 
vuiatinnal  ^dueatiou  and  manpower  development.  Currently  int(»  the  State  otfice 
are  over  (ir»()  separate  hnral  district  plans. 

X  l*roj;nims  in  th  se<*ondary  level  area  voi»ational  centers  are  still  too  heavily 
eiajcentrateil  on  traditional  (H-cupations  desjiite  growing  nmn{>ower  demands  in 
health  ami  public  service  occupations.  Of  -the  $2..V>4.S70  r*  >.jburse<l  to  these 
centers  in  1J>73.  44' i  went  for  industry -oriented  programs.  2 for  health 
<K-eupations  and  10i...%  for  public  service  oc<nipations.  The  tirst  .-rrea  (vnter  was 
approved  in  IIHIT);  at  present  tliere  are  24  such  centers.  Yet  tmlay  there  i^«  no 
s(at<»wide  plan  f(»r  area  center  development  based  on  either  individual  or  occu- 
pational ne4>ds. 

4.  In  terms  of  labor  market  maniwwer  needs  projections  vis-a-vis  vocational 
education  output,  the  sclioois  turned  out  over  thnes  as  many  <>ffi(v  oceupa- 
lions  personnel  as  the  labor  nntrket  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural 
Mccnpation  output  Mi  l>el.)w  the  estimated  needs. 

X  Tlie  Council  continues  to  object  to  funding  of  elementary  school  career  wlu- 
cition  pro^^raniK  mit  of  scarce  voc:itional  ethnation  funds,  althoti^ri,  proud  of 
the  extent  to  which  Illinois  has  embraced  and  implem^  the  career  educa- 
tion concept. 

fi.  The  Council  feels  that  the  goals  of  the  State  Plan  are  valid,  comprehensive, 
appropriate  and  are  a  rrns(inai)le  reflection  of  student  needs.  The  indications  are 
tli.it  many  of  the  objjH^tive^  were  fully  met.  However,  a  large  numiier  of  second - 
arv  *»Jiool.«,  it  is  sensed,  are  not  offering  vocational  jiro^-rnms  relevant  to  student 
need««. 

7.  The  Council  finds  a  great  of  Willi ngne«:s  by  the  State  Hoard  and  its 
staff  and  the  a^^enc  ie^  to  share  iuformnMon  (»f  all  types,  but  it  does  not  find  real 
e\idenee  of  comprehensive  st.ite-le\el  planning.  One  of  the  'io>,t  critical  dcfl- 
Heiiei<*s  isj  availaliility  of  vali<l  (lata  for  planning  purposes  and  slumld  bere*«.ilved 
in  the  near  future  by  the  State  Hoard's  new  Management  Information  .System. 

5.  Students  attendincr  post-swondary  v«»cational  institution^  fe<*l  more  satis- 
fied with  their  progrim^  than  do  secondary  school  students  Also,  j.ib-pl.icement 
of  na<t-<eer»ndary  sehooN  1^  much  better  than  seconcJary  schools. 

Amonjr  the  currr'Ut  ree<ininiond:iti(anj  of  the  Coiuicil.  the  following  are  con- 
si(b»red  rather  innovative  in  terms  nt  usual  State  .\dvisory  Council  report^?. 

1.  Kacourace  local  *«chool  districts  to  <oordinf«te  the  delivery  of  adequate  sup- 
poitive  <ervice^  for  general  health,  early  Identiflcation  of  learning  disabilities, 
referral  as<i<tam'e  for  *«iffht  and  hearinir  problems,  and  emotional  disorders. 

2  Kn'phpsis  on  safety  practices  in  cla*<srooms.  shop^  and  lalioratories  (and 
information  about  new  state  and  federal  laws  and  reindation^s)  should  he  given 
additioTial  attention  by  state  staff  and  teacher  trainlncr  institutions. 

J?  Take  affirmative  a(tion  to  proxide  female  students  adeon:;te  acces«  to  vo. 
citional  and  te»  hniral  cdui- itiorj  aeros<  i:.e  st  ite  bv  elin)inatinar  ^^ex  bias  in 
occupational  curricula  and  sex  stereotyping  in  occupational  progr.ims. 

Iu-5o-far  as  previous  years*  re/^onimendationJ^.  the  Council  reported  sati«fac- 
tory  implementation  progress  on  7  recommendations  ar.d  unsatisfactorv  progress 
on  4. 

The  Ct  »ncil  hac  coninji«sioned  a  numlx^r  of  studies  by  private  and  public  re- 
search organizations:  all  of  these  are  listed  in  an  appendix  to  the  Report. 
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INDIANA 

Tfi<'  1073  Aiiiiuttl  KciKirt  of  the  Indiana  State  Advisory  Counrll  on  Vocational* 
T»H-IuiitaI  Kdmation  hidicated  a  higli  degree  of  activity  In  promoting  vocational 
oilucatlon  as  nu  cilucatlonal  option,  holding  regional  public  bearings  to  obtain 
input  of  local  C4Huniunlty  leaders  In  education  and  Industry,  and  attempting  to 
dctfrmiue  the  relationship  of  mau|Hi\ver  needs  with  vocational-technical  train* 
luu  proj^ramsolTereii  bv  public  and  private  vocational  schools, 

III  iNanting  out  that  there  has  been  89.19c  growth  in  secondary  vocational  edo* 
catitui  program  enrollments  during  the  past  C  years,  the  Council  urged  that 
special  emphasis  be  gl\en  to  expanding  vocational  education  opportunities  for 
woiiKMi  in  a  wider  >arletv  of  programs  than  currently  available.  Other  recom* 
mcn<l.itlt»ns  cHincernlng  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
were  tliat  the  Hoard  :  ,  /w*  „^<, 

1.  Assume  the  role  of  th(»  1202  Commls.slon  as  described  In  PL  92-318. 

2.  T.ikc  a  h'adership  r(dc  with  regard  to  pi</iK)sed  legislation  and  funding  for 
vtH  atiounl  iHlucatlon.  ,       .         .  , 

;t.  Assign  staff  to  c^ttnbllsh  working  relntlonRhli)S  between  education  ana  In- 
dustrvanc:  the  community.  .  ...  * 

4  Supimrt  a  program  of  public  awareness  to  Improve  the  communication  to 
the  ritizenry  as  to  the  opportunities  available  for  students  In  vocational  tnluca- 

^^'Th\Trr.,mifmle  of  the  Key»ort  was  primarily  devoted  to  describing  the  various 
iK»st  .M4-ondnrv  technical  pn>graias,  teacher  education  and  In-service  professional 
dexeloianent  programs  offered  by  colleges  and  universities  In  iisdlana.  Also  in- 
rhKlcd  uere  sumumry  statistics  dealing  With  regional  P^P^^^i^^^R^!^ 
tional  .slunitlon  enrollments,  and  funding.  Of  a  total  of  $30,187,506  spent  on  vo- 
nitional  edmnition  In  Indiana.  (MU%  Is  provided  by  local  communiUes.  27.1% 
b\  the  fe<leral  government,  and  0.8%  by  the  State. 

IOWA 

The  1073  Aanual  Ileport  from  the  Itma  Career  Education  Advisory  Council  Is 
,1,  VMt<sl  to  a  rcMeu  of  pre  and  in-service  teacher  pre|>aratlou  activities  directed 
toward  iniplenumtlng  the  career  education  concept.  Recommendations  of  the 

*  d(  tlnitlcm  for  the  term  Career  Education  be  developed  by  June.  1974  for 
tlie  state  D-^partment  of  Kducatlon  by  a  broadly  based  group  of  knowledgeable 
jlirsia;!!  presenting  all  IcveU  of  education,  business,  industry,  the  legislature  and 

'^"''''riXnVtfbe^^  hv  June.  1074  to  c*)Ordlnate  the  efforts  of  all  unlver- 

sltTc<a      X  the  career  education  concept  In  all  under- 

i  ^^::^^^!^         teacher  and  administrator  preparatlo^^^ 

•!  Ml  curriculum  guides  now  under  prcR-ess  of  revision  (or  to  be  revised  In  the 
future)  and  sSuled  fi>r  release  by  June.  1975.  Include  the  career  education 

Tworklng  state  eoonlinating  comailttee  be  activated  by  June,  1974  to  develop 
a  ^-  i  wh^^^^^^^  encourage  universal  Implementation  of  the  career  ed-catlon 
lo!::;^t  lil  all  slL<>U  in  t^e  state.  Inclu.llng  elementary,  secondary,  and  area 
.sHiooK.  and  the  public  and  l»"vate  universities  and  colleg^^^^^^ 

The  renuilnder  of  the  Coum  irs  report  consisted  of  a  reWew  of  the  sta.as  or  its 
liJT'J  recommendations  to  the  legislature  and  the  Mate  Hoard. 

KANSAS 

The  K-  sas.  State  Advisory  Oiuncli  for  Vocational  Kducatlon  In  Its  1973 
Vni!lu!  It.lMirt.  fom^^^         th'.  goals,  objectives  and  priorities  of  the  State  Plan 

V  V^lldr''™!rslm;:^i;^^       »>ut  were  only  Indirectly  related  to  employ- 

nn'i'v-  lua  l  n  of  how  eompreheu.slve  the  goals  might  be  In  terms  of  ^^ese  «n  up.s 
3  HWatTto  other  manpower  development  agency  programs  In  a  variety  of 

''  4!  Not  amenable  for  analysis  as  to  implementation  exn^pt  for  sj>e<'lflc  activities 
!i>ted  under  each  goal,  e.g., 
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Slalc  plan  tfm/;.-In<T."ase  the  numbi-r  of  I'lcmontiirr  scliools  in  tlu-  st-.t,. 
offorhiK  World  „f  Work  proRrain^  ,x>,  ,mrt  of  tlx-ir  curricula  \Twi     K  Y  JLts 

w  lvl  t".  >";"Jr'«l  Incrense  In  t-lonuntary  sdiwls  (  iri-rlnK  World  of 

^S;rr..r.i?.K^^^ •  or  :-^oLt"i.;it 
io.?irrrs!T:K";''  ■"' *''^*""  "'<•="<""- 

p/an  gonl—lh^vvlop  summer  proRram^  for  <ll>a(lvniitnK«l  stud.-nts 
d.■«^sn^/^Y:■l073  """^^  """^"""^       .U '.dvamiid  itu. 

«»tli(>r  major  fln(lliii;.<s  wcr*- : 

1.  The  nK-.up<mor  plaiuilnj;  system  K-Mr.ST  (Kansas  ^tan,mw,.r  rtlll/.itlon 
S>>t,  n  for  Iraln.nc.  ap,M.ars  adv.p.nto  for  plannlnK  <.f  vocational  eclucatlo 
u,  .i  n>^^f<"'"«l>'K  xysten.  «hl,  h  «111  1m.  .Aim  ,1«1  t o 

community  c..lI..Kes  a/.^  mine 
sH>o<.l  .INr  et^s  shmUd  n.akc  It  ,mssU,lo  to  compare  school  output  of  m^tl  Zll v 
tr.ilm  d  students  with  nmniwwcr  Jiewls 

:l  l\N.rd!nallon  and  nrtleulatlon  of  Instructional  ,>roRmms  as  well  as  c,K)i>era- 
S:i.hr"''  "t  various  levels  Is  hnprovluR.  but  Is  sllll" 

-1.  The  State  relmhurseinent  |K.llcy  which  re<pilres  iwst-seoondarv  Institutions 
t<.  maintain  a  level  of  75%  plnc-ment  of  vocational  Rraduates/ and  50'""  of 
^•.•ondary  Institution  vm-atlounl  Rraduates.  has  forc*^  the  sch.^ls  to  assume 
r.-<,K„.sll.Illty  for  the  placement  of  their  graduates.  assume 

K..|||(.wli,i:  are  si-veral  of  the  major  recommendations  nmde  bv  the  Council  • 

1  n.e  I.lvlslou  of  Vcatlonnl  Rlucatlon  should  restudy  lis  proc^n  X  fo; 
devehn)lnc  Bonis  and  ohjj'ctlves  for  the  State  Plan.  vv-uun-s  lor 

i  Tlie  State  Boanl  should  consider  lifting  It.s  moratorium  on  the  establisli- 
meat  of  new  V(K-atlonal  education  [.r-  zrams.  iMamiMi 

3.  The  .State  Koarjl  .should  Initiate  a  study  of  staff  requirements  in  the  Dlvl- 

st';?<frnSrei.rf.;:::[!::"      "'^  - 

KENTUCKY 

v,3?fi  n??v!i"°"!l^  Evnlimtion  Report  of  the  Kentucky  Advisory  Council  for 
\<Katl(mal  Kdueatlon  and  Mani>ower  Dovelopment  and  TmlninR  contend**  that 
w-hile  vocati(mal  odueatlcn  proirrains  are  directed  toward  moetinc  the  needs 
of  IM^>ple  the  |»rol>lems  are  broujfht  alwut  by  not  I.eing  able  to  reach  all  those 
who  ask  for  and  need  vocational  education. 

In  Kentucky,  yocational  education  is  jjeared  for  the  most  part  to  secondarr 
s<-lM>oi  students  m^c  of  enrollment).  Adult.s  account  for  33%  of  enrollment^ 
«nd  |M>Rt.secoiidary  vf>cational  progframs  has  never  risen  above  8%  in  the  last 
10  yvar^^  In  F\  ,3.  this  figure  drop|»cd  to  0%.  The  Council  urjjeil  strong  measure.*^ 
to  provide  for  expansion  of  enrollm.mts  at  the  post-secondary  level 

C'onvinml  that  improvement  and  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  Ken- 
tiicky  will  depend  upon  greater  utilisation  of  communitv  resources  hy  vocational 

Z^^Cr-       ^^^^ncW^  3  recommendations  in  its  Report  dealt  almost  entirelv 
with  this  matter,  as  follows : 

1.  Advisory  committees  should  he  required  for  each  school  offering  vocational 
e<I»icriti(m  programs:  that  annual  and  five-year  projected  plans  submitted  hv  the 
s(lim»]s  to  the  State  Departuient  contain  a  list  of  committee  meml»ers  and  how 
ho  committee  has  been  and  will  l»e  utilized:  and  that  continuous  Inservico 
tralnliur  i^rogranis  l»e  provided  the  committees  in  order  to  enable  them  to  func- 
tion effectively. 

2  The  State  Pepartment  should  provide  funds  to  permit  at  least  one  voca- 
t  oi;:ii  te->cher  in  each  vocnti<mal  region  of  the  state  in  a  wide  range  of  f»ccupa- 
ti*'»mi  fields  to  engaee  in  an  industry  exchange  procram. 

3  roni)«.rotive  e<lucatlon  students  at  the  swomiarv  and  ijost-secondary  levels 
lK»  IncreastHl  by  as  nuich  a<  r^^r  during  1974. 

LOUrSIAXA 

Tlio  10T3  Anm!'»1  Kvaluatlnn  Report  of  the  I^uislann  State  Advisory  Council 
fnr  ViM-rttiona!  and  Technical  Kducation  rn'ognizes  the  lack  of  adequate  planning 
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MsUHl  Of  (»nly  one  iktmhi/'  i^UMrtuicnt  of  Kducatxon  t-oii- 

carwclufafl.,!.  concept  ••              ^training  of  teachers  statewide  aIon«  the 

.luVs;:tet;arfof'taIu"«on"'^^^^  'hat 
for  ..a.  l.  ,K,sf.s.  «ma«ry  vo^timm"  ."cal'^j^^ 

stjiN-  reiiuirpiiipiit  fur  xch.mU  »<.  i.n.-i  „  ».i  was  uii  previous 


MAINE 


poK'?hV;!{!:.„VSor7co"unc^^ 

out  that  while  American  education  had  started  In  the  !»«»•«  «  ili.  !lfi™iil  5 
confidence  In  Its  ability  to  meet  the  challti^of  thi  de«de  tM  i?.^  hH^ 
cMnseU  to  skeptlclsn.  and  disillusionment      m^  V^lo^^^^^ll^^\^lt 

the  expectations  are  realistic.  The  Miilne  Advisorv  iviiiniii  certain  timt 

How  Is  vocational  education  to  be  held  accountable  to  the  State? 
How  do  we  Justify  the  obvious  Inefflclenclw  In  our  us^  of  r!l..,««  * 
tlonal  education?  In  the  development  oTnew  relour.^^'  ^  ' 

e<1,'c^?lonT       """^  ^""^  P"'"'^  ^y^'em  vocational 

What  are  the  rii?ldltles  and  Inflexibilities  <n  our  present  svstem  thuf  m..  u^n 
or  hamper  the  needed  growth  of  vocational  eduSitJon?        ^         ^  """^  """" 
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As  an  example  of  an  niisatisfiictory  response  to  pre>sun's  in  vocational  educa- 
tion is  tlie  gr(»\vth  (»f  •  cnHU'Utiali.sur*  defined  as  formal  paper  re<iuiremeiits.  usu. 
ally  set  In  terms  of  education,  which  are  unrelated  to  an>  visible  re(iuirements 
of  a  prf>grani  or  job.  Since  vocational  eclucatiou  demuu.^trate.s  it^  value  nut  by 
paper  but  performance  on  the  job.  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  v«K:ational  education 
programs  were  to  become  concerned  with  meeting  credentialing  re<pun>meuts 
rather  than  the  relevance  of  the  work  to  be  lierformwl  by  the  >tudents  upon  (mhu- 
"  pleted  of  their  training  programs.  There  Is  a  real  danger  that  this  situation  can 
occur  for  students,  teachers  and  institutions.  ^     ,  ,     ,      .  * 

Another  nnsatlsfact(»ry  respoujue  Is  the  establishment  (»f  additional  centers  for 
Tocational  education  witht»ut  providing  additional  programs  of  education  and 
training,  or  additional  available  hours  for  students  who  cannot  meet  the  regular 
schednled  hours  during  which  programs  are  offered.  ♦  ,  ♦ 

\vuhnut  flexiu-"*''  In  program  offerings  and  scheduling  of  programs,  stufleutj, 
who  deslr<»,  need  and  could  l)enefit  from  vocational  education  will  continue  to  l»e 

^'^A^Udid  type  of  unsatisfactory  response  Is  for  vocjitional  educators— In  their 
attempts  to  prevent  vocational  education  from  becoming  a  •  dumping  ^und  —to 
Insist  on  enrolling  only  those  students  who  are  "highly  motivated.  The  i  ouncU 
no'lnted  out  that,  "In  a  year  In  which  the  i>eople  of  Maine  have  committed  them- 
selves to  extending  vocational  edncaticm  opportunities  to  nT9t  of  the  secondary 
school  popiilatlon  in  the  .state,  the  possibility  that  the  programs  may  exclude  all 
hut  the  hlKhh  motivated*  seems  unworthy  of  this  commitment. ' 

As  a  group  of  concerned  non-professionals,  the  Advisory  Council  nrgeu  the 
professional  vocational  educators  to  address  themselves  to  auctions  being  asked 
al)out  vocational  education  by  the  general  public  rather  than  further  refining 
professional  positions  wiHi  other  professional  educators  at  this  moment  In  tin  e. 
As  Important  as  are  the  relationships  v.ith  other  educational  professionals,  the 
Council  feels  that  the  people  of  Maine  need  to  know  how  to  reasonably  judce 
ike  sncce^  of  vocational  programs.  If  their  exi>ectatlons  are  unreasonable,  they 
will  become  dissatisfied,  disillusioned  and  will  not  support  vocational  edmati mi. 
The  type  of  onestlons  suggested  by  the  Council  have  already  been  indicated.  Ad- 
ditional  questions,  such  as  the  following,  also  nee<l  answers : 

V  How  sigaliicant  should  job  placement  be  as  an  Immediate  measure  of 

^"a^What  should  be  the  extent  of  the  opinions  of  students  and  employers  in 

'YKS'—  justification  of  vocational  e<lucation? 

4:  Are  theie  different  measures  of  success  for  second.iry.  jwst-secondary  and 

^^5^'Vl^w^ean  ^^^^  impact  of  vocational  education  on  the  economic  development  of 

^^l^L'i^''th^e?^^^^^^  leadership  In  vocational  education  at  every  level  should 

he^in  a  nrblic  discu.sslon  With  laymen  about  the  reasonable  mpasures  of  effective- 
for  Ma^^^^  tlie  first  re^mmendatlon  of  the  Couacil  s  report,  is  not  sur- 
nH^inVin  view  of  the  above  discussions.  Other  recommendations  dealt  wi^h 
SimentT  ion  In  extending  the  use  of  vocational  e.l„.at-r.  facilities,  advanced 
pU^S;  in^^  enrollments  and  other  ways  for  creating  a  more  flexible 

  MARTLAXD 

Wh<le  Mnrvlnnd-s  voontionnl  wlucatK.n  system  continnos  its  Mpansioni«t  treml. 
some  meS  of  the  distance  left  to  travel,  the  fact  is  tlmt  .t  ^en•es  only  300. 
of  the  students  in  graaes  V-12  according  to  the  IftIS  An"unl  ReiH.rt  of  the  .Mary- 
an.l  Advisory  Council  ')n  Vocat;..r..-.I-TPchnical  Kducat.on. 

Among  other  findings  contained  in  the  Report  a  re: 

1  SnidenVr  preparing  for  professional  J.-l.s  represent  43%  <>f  enr,,.,ment, 
whereas  professional  jobs  represent  only  10%  of  the  workforce 

2  a^mFents  prepax  ng  for  skilled  and  n.iddle  n.a!U;<.wr  Jobs  represent  34% 
of  theenronment^-herens  these  Jobs  represent  70'-/,  of  the  ""rkforce 

3  stUdents  not  prepared  for  .lobs  represent  23%  of  enrolln.ent.  while  unsk.lle<l 

workers  rei>rescnt  only  5%  of  the  workforce. 
Theiniplicatiohsof  these  .statistics  are  fairly  obvious. 

Ta  dtspro  K^rtionnte  anmunt  of  educational  resources  "je  invested  in  the 
preparation  of  yonth  for  professional  Jobs  as  compared  to  the  dei.ian.l. 


o 
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2.  The  resources  of  our  m'IiooIs  are  not  !>eing  utilim!  in  keeping  \\it!i  t!ie  needs: 
of  modern  society.  ,    .  . 

3.  School  uUvibeinent  services  and  ntilizatioii  of  resourecs  need  basic  alteration 
and  redirection. 

In  aiiaiyziiig  the  State  Plan,  it  was  found  that  the  stated  overall  objectives 
were  all  exceedtnl  in  1973.  However,  for  certain  J^iiecitic  programs  and  target 
groups  there  wa>  wide  variation  between  phiiiiUHl  enrollment  objectives  and  ac- 
tual achievement.  The  variation  appears  to  stem  from  an  inaccurate  planning  base 
on  winch  to  make  realistic  projections  of  oiirolliiieiit. 

In  reporting  action  taken  by  the  State  Board  on  previous  years*  .recommenda- 
tions, the  Council  indicated  the  current  status,  progress  or  lack  of  progress,  and 
whereeouMdered  iwrtinent.  reiteration  of  the  reconiniendation. 

Current  major  recommendations  of  the  Council,  briefly  stzited,  are : 

1.  When  rweipt  of  federal  funds  is  delayed,  local  educational  agencies  should 
bo  provided  their  allotments  and  then  reimburse  the  State  upou  receipt  of  the 
fetleral  monies.  ^ 

2.  The  State  Board  should  require  each  local  s<-liool  system  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  active  advisory  council,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  councir» 
operation. 

3.  The  State  Board  should  establish  optimal  student-teacher  ratios  for  each. 
tyiK?  of  vocational-technical  program  and  retiuire  adherence  by  local  educational 
agencies. 

4.  .\  more  comprehensive  reporting  system  which  includes  all  adult  vocational 
enrolimcnts  should  be  develope<l  by  the  State  Board;  also  the  Board  should  pre- 
pare and  distribute  a  d»>cument  which  relates  joti  titles  and  educational  programs, 
ia  terms  of  the  DOT,  SiCC,  USOE  vocational  program  titles  and  vocational 
cluster  titles.  ^  ,        ^      .       .  * 

5.  Tlie  State  Board  should  appoint  a  task  force  to  investigate  the  potential  of 
utilizing  proprietary  schools  to  provide  vocational  training  for  public  school  stu- 
dents w  here  such  training  is  not  otherwise  available. 

6.  The  State  Board  should  establish  certitication  requirements  for  para-pro- 
fessitiiials  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  and  a  minimum  level  of  in-service 
training  in  career  guidance  for  guidance  counselors. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Technical  Education's  197a 
Annual  ueport  is  a  reasonable,  stimulating  and  up-to-date  critique  of  most  of 
the  major  probleni>  and  issues  of  vocational  education.  This  report  might  well 
be  u>ed  as  an  assessment  for  the  nation.  Tl."  central  focus  of  this  report  is  its- 
evaluation  of  the  total  manpower  delivery  system  <if  Massachusetts;  in  terms  of 
both  the  people  l>eing  educated  (and  trained)  as  well  as  the  employer.  Included, 
in  this  focus  is  tlie  intent,  process,  and  results  which  relate  to  that  focus. 

While*  the  Council  apiilauds  the  substantial  progress  made  since  the  mid-sixties 
in  both  improving  the  finality  of  occupational  education  and  making  such  pro- 
crams  available  to  more  people,  the  Council  also  nn'ls  access  to  occupational 
edu(>ati<m  prograiiLs  is  >till  too  limited.  The  Council  also  commends  the  increase 
in  hnannal  and  human  resources  allocated  to  vocational  education  in  the  state, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  allocations  have  been  made  with  no  assessment  of 
cost-elTectiveiiess  .    «  ^        ,    ,  i« 

'♦.V  central  question  raise<l  by  the  study's  findings  and  concb'sions  i» 
whether  Improvements  in  the  present  delivery  system  require  only  more 
iUblic  .support,  monev,  time  and  patience.  The  Council  concUulc^  that  xchat 
IK  rpMlly  mciU'd.  and  ncedrd  soon,  are  different  things  done  in  different  trays: 
and  this  requires  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  institution  termed  oc- 
rupatiunal  education,  (emphasis  added)  .  ^  w 

The  State  Department  of  Kdmalion  in  a  June  1073  report  dealing  with  Its 
plan  to  direct  its  resources  in  1074  for  improving  and  expanding  vocational  edu- 
cation i'ecei\ed  strong  commendation  from  the  Council.  The  Council  caationsv 
howe\er  that  until  measures  relating  to  cost-effectiveness  and  impact  l)ecome  a 
iiart  of  the  planning  and  budget  system,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  priorities  are 
reflected  either  in  that  sv.stem,  or  that  results  will  reflect  intent. 

The  ^tate  Plan  implies  a  continuation  of  a  major  program  to  expand  the 
reigona]  vocational  school  s>stem,  a  pn^gram  involving  some  $250  mlllin!t  or 
more  The  Council  found  that  insuflicient  data  exists  today  upon  which  to  make 
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hmK-ranjjo  comnsitini'tUs  to  any  oiio  (i('livor>  sy.st<*m.  Tlie  Ctnincil  .siij,'j;ests  a 
<U-t»i»t'i  look  at  alternnlixf  ukuK  Is— paitit  ularly  a  ( onriiiloiation  »»f  transforming 
ti»o  area  m-Ium>1^'  into  resource  centers. 

Tlio  Ooanoil  iUn\>,  tliat  tho  con.sidi'rablt*  reMairces  reprtwwitcd  I»y  me  i>rivate 
srhool  sootor  are  lar^'(»ly  l)oing  uejiW'CtHl  l»y  the  state  anil  hu-al  communitiiN  in 
tlioii*  efforts  to  plan  for  the  fntnro.  Furthermore,  tlie  private  S(  hools  are  riMHiired 
to  meet  certain  standards  u'tthout  heimr  aflordeil  protection  ajxaiast  unfair  com- 
petition  from  pnhlic  proijranis  wliich  may,  in  fact,  he  less  cost-effective  than  the 

private  ones.  ......  ^  » 

Ailennate  delivery  of  s(»r\ices  to  the  handicapped  seems  to  he  mhihitea  by  n 
lack  of  nieelKiai^^ms  for  eflectivoly  identifying  the  handicapped  popuhition,  and 
hy  poor  com muideat ions  amonj:  iiKencies  serving:  the  )iandi<'apped 

Vocational  programs  ai)penr  to  he  reasonahly  well  related  to  indnstrial  needs, 
nlthouj?h  deeper  analysis  indicates  an  insutficient  knowledge  <'f  real  lahor  nmls 
as  voiced  bv  iadn.stry.  r^irtliennore.  mncli  of  the  so-called  snccessfnl  record  of 
joh  placement  is  more  attrihntahle,  the  Conm  il  helieves,  to  indn^try  demands  for 
mail  power  which  exceeds  the  current  modest  output  of  the  vocational  education 
system. 

At  pre<(>Mt.  Ih(>re  M]»p(Mrs  to  he  an  inadequnte  level  of  commtmication  he t ween 
the  community  colleges  and  other  institutions  offering  sec(uidary  and  post-^ec- 
omlary  oecupntiona!  programs  It  a  bo  appears  that  a  c<anmuniiation  problem 
of  major  prnjH^rrioh^  exiMs  among  r.nd  hetw<H»n  vocational  schools,  feeder  schools, 
and  the  local  ndmini-trative  and  policy-making  levels. 


Aimaii'  the  fi\(>  recommendations  contninfMl  in  the  1073  Annual  Evaluation  Re- 
port of  the  Micliigan  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  the  fol- 
lowinsr  two  are  of  partJcnlar  interest : 

1.  .\ppn>ntic^ >!iii)-re]atod  classroom  instniction,  recruitment,  connselintr.  and 
training  j*houhl  be  expanded  and  improved  in  close  coordination  with  apprentice 
program  s;>onsors. 

2  In  onb'r  for  the  Council  to  develop  on  effective  relationship  with  electwl 
officials  jiml  th'w(»  who  influence  legislation,  the  State  Department  of  Education 
sbonbl  forward  to  the  Council,  for  informational  purix)ses,  hills  which  have  been 
drafted  for  legislative  action. 

The  Council  conducti^i  an  important  and  successful  Conference  on  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  which  provided  "a  much -needed  common  ground  for  mayors, 
superintendents,  vocational  directors  and  others  who  attended." 

The  Council  is  undertaking  the  prepararion  and  release  of  eight  television 
spots  and  eight  radio  tapes  to  help  improve  the  "image"  of  vocational  education. 

Reaffirming  its  contintdng  interest  and  concern  in  all  its  previous  years'  recom- 
mendations, the  Council  stressed  as  "new  directions,**  continued  progress  by  the 
State  nepnrtnient  of  Education  in  the  implementation  of:. 

1.  Career  education. 

2.  Vocational  e<lncation  performance  objectives. 

3.  liocal  vocational  advisory  councils. 

As  an  appendix  to  Its  report,  the  Council  included  an  analysis  of  a  question- 
naire comp!ete<l  by  175  persona  who  attended  the  CounciKs  pubV?  meetiujcrs.  A 
review  of  these  findings  indicates  a  number  of  topics  which  need  further  in- 
terpretation and  additional  communication  by  local  and  state  authorl*^!es. 


The  1073  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Advisory  Cotnicil  on  Vocational  Edticatlon  is  devoted  to  a  description  and  self- 
crl^inue  of  the  Council's  activities  vis-a-vis  vocational  education  problems  and 
needs  of  the  Trust  Territory.  In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  towards  voca- 
tional  edncacion.  the  Council  Is  also  known  as  the  Trust  Territory  Manpower 
Advisory  Council. 

The  main  activities  of  the  Council  were  described  as  follows : 

1.  To  make  a  manpower  survey  which  would  include  a  skills  inventory  for 
Micronesia  and  an  analysis  of  the  manpower  requirements  for  the  future. 

2.  To  emphR<»l7.e  the  development  of  'vocational  prog»*ams  for : 

(a)  Clerks,  tsrpists,  and  secretaries. 

(b)  Business  management. 
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X  To  encourage  the  development  of  career-oriented  curricula. 
4.  To  htrengthon  the  vocationjil  teaciier  traituht;  pr  .^Tains  t*or  Micronesia. 
To  conduct  a  follow-up  s,tudy  of  those  tramet?:*  v-Uo  have  completKi  voca* 
tioiial  prognims. 

Th»»  Council  reported  progre>s  in  each  of  the.se  activities,  with  compietinn  or 
the  two  .studies  .M'lietluleil  for  ne.xt  >ear  i>perati»*n  of  'he  Coum.il  Las  &wrn 
facilitated  with  the  appointment  of  a  full-tm  e  admiuiitrai.vt?  otfi<  ^fr 

MINNKSOTA 

Thf  Minnesota  State  Adusory  Council  on  Vcnatioual  Educati  n.  a5  ^^11  as 
tl.»-  >t.ite  Hoanl  of  Kilucation.  are  conviucetl  tha:  u>iiig  the  St.ite  Plan  as  the 
l»a*«ts  tor  conducting  an  eNaluation  of  vocatioiial-ti^.hiiical  ^Hiucation  m  the  state 
Is  not  fca*il)le. 

•  .  .  the  lian  information  is  inaile^tuate  fi»r  an  accurate  jud.nnent  m 
H'uanl  to  the  u'tnils  and  priorities  e.-tabU>hKi  within  the  PUn  Tht?  Plan  l> 
n]sit  totally  inadeiiuate  in  communicating  the  aLt'jmpii--hii:eutb  -jf  vijca- 
tional-technical  services  to  the  state." 

It  is  ilie  Coiiiicil's  po.sinoii  tliat  \ocjitii>nal  education  caiinf  t  surveye«i  in 
iMd.irioii.  Thus  it  is  tli.it  its  1973  report  i*.  cimct>rne'l  vvirh  defining  the  rult?  of 
cdut  .»!i»)ii.  cstablishmu  the  puriK)i>es  of  eda^-atu  a.  aiid  relating  the>e  purp«>^*=^ 
tit  .ilhHation  of  re*.o\irccs.  Several  in;jeniou*.  aiialo^^es  are  offt?red  to  indicate 
liow  nM)iine  alhKiition  and  cost-t>enc!it  can  l>e  unlizt'd  to  dtfterniine  prosrram 
oflrcriij;:*^  Most  imiM>i  taiitly,  tlie  Council  calls  for  program  tmeriugs  to  te  based 
on  4!irc«-t  iesponsi\enes:$  to  the  need>  of  the  p'.ople  of  the  state  ab  aetermine^l 
by  n»-ed*.  a>ses*.ment  stutlies  and  utili/iitioii  of  hx  al  advisory  comiiattetf>. 

A  maior  rec<Miimentiation  of  the  C'ouncil  that  tlie  *.tate»  a-Jmini^crative 
stMit  tare  for  all  of  education  he  cousolidatetl  ln*.tead  >>t  f<  ur  Btrard>  and  a  Com* 
mi*.*.i<«!i.  the  state  sliould  estjtUli^-li  a  single  Mmii- -ora  Counul  -  n  Edm-ational 
^eCMMs  re^poiisil'le  ft>r  the  tt)tal  edut-atitmal  s>stem  'jf  the  state, 

Wnh  *.pmtic  reference  to  vtK-ational  e<lu*  atii>n  prol)leaia  and  net-^N,  th<=-  Cone- 
Ml  note^  that  the  nee<ls  cited  in  1970  continue  to  exi^t.  In  it.^  1973  Rep-irt.  a 
uuniher  (»f  issues  are  ideiitmeti.  with  appn»priate  recommendanons  for  their  res- 
olution. ?5ome  of  these  needs  are : 

1.  .\e*-d  to  Increase  public  a\\arene<.<  of  the  prioritie.s  and  ba^  for  rvsonrc^ 
nllocatbai  iu  vocational  eilucatH)n 

•J.  Need  for  the  governor  and  legislature  to  re^-tore  fund<  cut  from  rrw^nocil 
edncation.  ,       -      .  u 

.Need  for  utilizing  facilities  and  resources  for  vocational  eilu^a'iun  in  ^ne 
community  before  building  new  sfhooN 

4.  .\»»ed  for  developing  new  criteria  for  determining  whether  a  program  to 
be  discontinued  (fther  than  the  job  placement  re«^ord. 

r».  N%*<'d  fv^r  nn)re  practical  methods  of  assuring  e<iual  opportunity  for  all  ?ra- 
deiits  regardle.sK  of  race.  natii)nal  origin,  or  sex. 

<».  Neetl  for  the  State  Board  of  EiUication  to  maWe  more  effective  uae  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  VcKatioiial  Education. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  Mississippi  Stnt:-  .VlvKory  Ciamcil  on  Vr>oational  Educari<.n.  in  it-  1073 
.\nronr  Keport  contains  summaries  of  the  evaluation  «tudy  mad*-  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  1.-  s^HMmdary  school  district-  and  5  post-.^ei  t)ndarT  w?h'Xil  districfs  Ea^h 
of  tile  srhocd  districts  was  visitetl  by  a  comniiaee  (^mp^»<ed  r.f  repre^ntarir*^ 
of  the  Si.ite  Coniicil,  the  RCt*.  teacher  educati»r*<.  and  the  .Stare  Departmenr's 
vo<*anonal  edinatif>n  <tafr  Each  vi.sit  amounted  to  twcj  and  on^-hnlf  ,\iv^,  Th** 
iToad  areas  of  consideration  were  administration,  curriculum,  relationships  With 
the  l(K-al  economy.  *«tudents  and  teacher^ 

With  rc*<p»K?t  to  relationship<  with  th»-  b>cal  economy,  it  {"'irA  that  f  »r 
the  secondary  schmds.  ten  school  districts  (  ^. »  were  d^^mg  a'.^ra2<^  ''f  af<»ye 
average  in  getting  represi-ntatives  from  business  and  industry  tn  f^r^i-  ipare  in 
proirrani  or  curricuh\r  development,  antl  the  orher  '^i  ^er^  rated  f-l-.^ 
avora;re  At  the  pf)st-<e<H)ndary  level,  it  was  ftitind  that  1  s<h**«il  <  ^-  >  was  d  ..'-g 
an  ex'-elieiit  job  of  initiating  and  m.puraining  Iifti<on  with  bn«inp^<*  and  m  l-i-nr, 
o  schoo]<?  (-.)  rated  above  avemce.  1  s<-h'>ol  ^^»  average,  and  1  <=rho*.!  i  -» 
b^dr^w  average.  However,  only  2  schooH  rated  average  or  aUve  in  makir^z 
of  general  advisory  and  craft  committees. 
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TliCM.  Hiulni^'x  to  II  n'<-oiniiicn<lati..ii  to  tiic  Stntc  Depart  men  t  thnr  con- 
Kneii  t(.  local  diroctors  (,f  sec.mdaiy  aii.l  p.i>,.,sen.ii,laiv  i.rnL-r;  ins  tli" r  w  ul.l 

Otlicr  iiiajcr  rmnunioiKlatiniis  dealt  with: 

1.  O.itMHeratH.n  hv  j;niMi  to  u  puhlic  relauons  pro-nnn  for  thoso  s<.lio(>l  di*? 
tiK-t.^  vitii  N<H-ational.t(.chnical  rcKional  i-oiuvU^^vs, 

j-'  (  oiitinujnu  wuphasis  he  pvcn  to  remedial  lUvtructicai  far  vocational  stu- 
dent.>iK'eialists  in  lanRua^'e.  art  and  nnitlnMiiatio 

li.  rro\idin«  <Kr»patioimI  orientation  to  all  middle  jjrado  students 

benulrsS  ^'"^  "'^  r  '""^  '  U'a(Ier>hi,»  role  ii,  Kuaranteeimr 

1  ^*'eoiidur.\  and  lK»si.we<-(mdarv  prij^rams 

..m  .  I^'liO-  and  pnK-edun-s  for  State  Department  and  local  school 

ofh-ials  amrerninu  vocational  and  t  M-linical  education  he  de^el(.pe(l 

In  it>  report,  the  Council  fimiul  that  :. 
l-L".f«Mi/'li/7;]  ^'"^'^'^^^'^t^         increased  from  102.5<>4  In  lOtW  to 

siLtauMaily  '  ""'"^  ^^''^       UisiulvautaKiHl  and  handicapped  have  liicreasea 

P"n>oses.  the  ac- 
«  .uarauteehi^ 

WK-ational  edur-atio:;  opiK)rtmiities  setMU  to  l>e  ea.sily  accessihle  to  everv 
iJiaa.  \\<anaii.  ho.v  «iid  ^'irl  in  the  state.  * 

tHl!L-aUon*  "'"^  i»v<>lve(l  In  offering  career 

MISSOURI 

The  1073  Annual  Repnrt  of  the  Mi.ssouri  Advisory  Council  on  Vocaticnal 
Kd.i<at,ou  IS  a  roncive.  c'ear  report  of  its  fiiidin^^.s.  conclu^ions  and  rmmimer 
d:mon.  on  MH^ifu-  fac  tor.  M(.t  interest in;:Lv.  for  each  stated  factor  (ohjectT^lV 
(Naluared,  the  Keport  luclndo  a  s'tjiteutent  of  method<)lop>-  and  resources 
<Mud!e.-  reports,  etc.)  utihml.  The  Report  also  includes  statements  of  prouresK 
in  iniplemcnnn«, previous  years'  reoomuiendations  hv  the  State  Department  of 
Kduration. current  status  of  the  recommendations,  and  a  resfafe.ncm  or  revision 

t:ic  oriK»nal  n  ci.nnaendjUicin  as  may  ho  nm-essary.  With  little  reference  to  any 
^ta  isfic.  the  Report  provides  a  nunprehensive  overview  of  the  pnddems  issues 
and  ne<d<  uf  vocational-technical  educ-ation  throughout  the  state  For  this 
reason,  a  hrief  summary  of  the  major  recommendations,  as  well  as  status  of 
c.irlier  nTomiueiidaticin-.  fcdiows, 

1.  K;irh  hK-al  educational  agency  applying  for  fundinjr  for  a  vocational  pro- 
ur.nn  prnvide  ju^tificaticai  data,  inchidiii^r  a  needs  assessment  survev  identical 
t'l  ami  111  the  same  format  as  that  used  by  tho  State  Department  in  justifvin- 
iiMuImi:  for  new  projrnuiis 

2  Teacher  eertification  at  the  elementary  le\el  require  completion  of  at  least 
COM.  course  whieli  stresses  the  hasic  philo.sophy,  concepts  and  methodoloL-v  of 
career  ;iiid  economic  eduejiti<m  ^' 

a  R^yomiueMdations  made  hy  the  Stat**  Department  as  the  result  of  periodic 
evaluattons  of  locjil  educational  agencies  nnij^t  he  implemented  hy  the  a-eucv 
within  (me  >ear  under  penalty  of  a  lo<5<!  of  funds. 

4.  Tlje  concept  of  year-round  school  conihined  with  u«e  of  individualized 
instruction  hascd  on  packa^red  units  of  instructional  material  should  he  pro- 
niotwl  hy  the  State  Department  in  order  to  better  utilize  vocational  education 
ijjcihties  in  terms  of  handliiif:  more  students  more  adequately. 

r,  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  hiitiate  a  studv  immediatelv 
to  develop  a  financial  reporting  system  which  would  provide  information  on 
vocational  program  costs  on  a  unit  basis. 

i\  .Tuni(»r  colleges  shc.uld  be  encourage<l  not  to  duplicate  existing  occupational 
edtication  programs  being  offered  hy  area  vocational  schooN  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  ger)graphical  area  served  by  th^  college. 

7.  .Mandatory  licensure  of  proprietary  schools,  recommended  in  1071  bv  the 
Couneil  and  siippr,r»ed  by  the  State  Department,  was  suhiiiitted  for  legislative 
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aerioii  m  li)73.  Passed  hy  riio  Iiounk   >ur  ior   *v    n-  rt- 
suppoK  tile  Stati*  Ui^parriiU'iu  <»t  lUiur.irmn  :»   .-^tit»:iui:  .1,  .1. 

rH-DKhuendatmn  rhar  iu>  .i(itl»rit)Uai  lU'n  s u<  .ir.ori.ii  i  :i(m-s  ^  ^s-,. 
tvri.un  oi;sdu'.b  lia\e  befii  tomplftwl. 

.MONTAIn.v 

In  a^se^Mnj;  rlu*  Stato  Plan  tor  i'J.o.    :n*    .loniiiaji    .ar  -<t'* 
V»Harionul  riaucatioii  poiiued  mir  lU  n.>  .  )T.,  .-1.  .tiiatiuu    .i-^  .  ir 
rhe  ;;<>aL»>»  i»hjetti\«*.s  and  ai!»vuiL*s   m*    Uuse    van*:       '  ; 
proMdin^  an  ImprovtHl  vncaiumal  rducaritai    ^^u^'.;    >r  IiMir.i:i.] 
Siaif  l*Liii  piacvd  iitrle  or  no  i  Hiphasi^  *ti  -u.ii>  Uii.i* 
ctiii.sidiTwl  imporrant  l)y  fhe  (*i)nm-ii. 

1.  I'lai*f*ini*nt  <>t'  ^raduareH. 

Cooperation  with  prnate  ^chor^is. 

3-  DropMMU  prt'wariou  and  ro-t-r.try  of  Irop-ours. 

4.  Local  a(lViM>rs  <*oiaiiartw^ 

5.  .\u  mention  of  r!»e  Indian,  rhe  "niy  real  ninoi'^y  ,:*nun 
Tht*  Toiincd  also  railfd  I'or  iiore  '•nuiUaM>   11    .»■  osr.--** 

advantaged.  lmndii*apiH'(i  and  iiou-[)iii>lu*  iiunn  m^a^.  .'Iier^^  . 
a  ncM'd  for  new  dir^■t•^^(^n.^  .it  tlie  -tMondarv  iutm  fv^t  her*> 
makin:;  anil  .iuto  au-fl»auics  .m-onut  ror  'l V    .r  -uueiir 


JT!! 
out 


•••r.  Oft 
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ruiiuiep.t. 
t    .le    roi>t**'»i.s  i7f">!Wf 
\'h  .i*inn<»sv*»r    et-ss.  »f 
.iKiiuPirr"iiiit>Hs    !    tine-*  c 

liTin-o  .iiii    ia.  ^rtvjuiiw 
^    or    it'»  ar*"i    .  *^tso«- 
>e<-aii^fr*   armers  nT\t.iiiir  J 

.ir:n  .aiins 


n>nriirion.s  .  rp 


Tlu-  (^ll^n»lI*^  rfj»orf   !'<  iiide<l  .1  leiailw!  u>»  iiss„ 
in  attemptin;^  to  marih  v'H-arional  proirraui  .urntir 
IMiriiiuiar  interest  were  insi^rhts  [jro nded  .i<   o  lit- 
the^e  statistics.  For  exanipie.  m  i)oinrintf  nr 
rity  iM^'i^ion  :»r"j'M  ted  14M)  joi-  i»|H*niinrs  11 
pro-^ram  irnidnatcs  rniniDentl  oniv    '^l.  'uk- 
mead  that  the  sc-iioois  in<  rea>e   h«-ir  MUi>nr 
!»»«TeaM'  th"  ••"laMvelv  low  waires  ."or  'iMiaeti 

The  Conned  recommended  tIhx  vih-auouhI 
tir»nal  cluster  ♦"rainuiir  railier  Mian  -peci:lc 
students  v\ith  more  opfU)ns. 

The  Coundl  reporrnl  '"har  posr-^e<-on<iarr 
emnniendahU'  ioh  of  providing  joh  liiaccnenr  " 
ary  mIiooIs  do  not  st»*»in  to  iiuve  ^rasp(»r!  e^ionn.saai.f" 

In  it'i  ronnnenrs  on  rhe  Stare  l*!an  :nr  /V    1*7 »     le  unrn 
.simply  a.s  a  compliance  d<K*n:nenr  ^^r   iiir.nnms    .•(•erni  imi^ 
plaiinin;;  dotnmeur  for  socarionai  wincarum  n    lonrana.  Ti.e 
Im^ic  ♦•lements  of  a  piannint:  diM-unn-ur.  •  1:. 

1.  If  a  goal  is  inclnded  in  a  ^tare  Pian.  nen  r  aouni  e 
to  a'^^^ure  its  inipleuicnrarion ,    »rner'\iH^    he  ^cai    nouiu  or 

2.  Ir  should  be  eonmrehensiv**  n   liar  t  MKe-»  :irt»  ic«**Mnir 
Irdividuals  requinn::  \*ocari(niai  .Miucarinn  ,r  .ii 

:i.  Ir  should  he  amriiJ  it*  ri  r'mm  -h.^  ,.';vP'jr  rra^'e  -v^'  {rone:: 
.se^*oiwIary  level. 

'Pie  lJ>7o  Annual  Evaluation  Repiirr  tt'he  '^-orMssa  .in-  ^ofr  .:n( 
tional  K<lneatiou  re|M>rr(Ml  as  >ne  >f  rs  ►^mjor        ♦•••n>    u  v    r  i.*^** 
cominitineni  to  vocational  ♦•dncan  on.  r!ii>^  de'i*      r  ne    u  *^  .lai 
in«  was  only  ii'^c  of  tiie  roral  ( osfs  avohA«j.  ,nu  -'^rn  ,.af  .  a.i.r  i 
ct  >tate  rr-  ran-cs  ailorared  ro  -econdarv   >H-:ir.t>iiai  - 
taker  from  Operation  I5a>eiine  .^eporrs  ,  n.i^  .ivk  r 
ne;;j!r:v<dy  <'n  ^taifins  "f  ^he  Division   if  ou.u 
lead-r-hip  pos«5ihle  from  rhe  ^tare  Deparriiiear  f 
on  rise  iiuiilitr  of  vocari  Kial  HiucituMi  i.roirranis 

Arricularion  and  »oorrliuarion  of  .nsrr'Uionai    M.ir:  i 
as  well  as  with  other  .icem  y  manpower  iiieiir 
meiit  of  b;i.<ines«  and  mdusrry  rhrouen '^h**  ise  r  uu*  . 
by  the  Council  a«  amon?  the  top  prion ry  icri vines  r  j 
Department  of  Education. 

UMng  Operation  Baseline  data,  he  'Touncii  nnna 
nationally  in  the  peicentage  ')t  rural  .^tuaenr.s  nroiiefi  .a 
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ill  pen-eiitai:*'  of  nrl.an  .student? ;  15th  in  i)osts;ecou(lary  and  IStli  in  secondary 
♦'iiMl|intnt>.  In  t>tber  conipariNons  concerning  enrollment,  NehiUNka  rated  above 
the  n.itnmal  averages,  including  percentage  of  Negro  enrollment^  and  handicapped 
^tudoiit  enrollments.  Despite  this  commendatory  record,  the  Council  urged  fur- 
tiier  txpan^ion  in  vucatiniial  education  program  opportunitie^  fi»r  frtudents  in 
urh.tit  M'liHTK.  minority  groups  and  the  disadvantaged 

Tl  t  I  Mnucir>  leport  made  u  numher  of  recommendations  dealing  with  cur- 
rii  ui'iiii  iie\elopnient  for  vocational  education. 

MI.  Tlit'  matter  of  relationships  with  tlie  Nehra^^ka  leijiNlatun'.  the  Council's 
t'\»'.  iiTnt'  director  ha^  registered  as  a  lobhyist  for  voratioiial  edmation.  The 
i  nun.  ■!  renmiiiieuded  that  the  Siate  Board  for  Vocational  Kducation  should 
t-nii-i'-y  n  full-time  registered  lohI>yi>t  on  its  staff. 

JNT.i^liNhment  of  vocational  program  advisory  committees  for  the  seven  post- 

^  ^id  jry  school  ureas  \\a«  strongly  urged  hy  tliv  Couneil.  Anmng  the  responsihili- 

T'r«^  ij  T,.»  M'  adM^nry  committees  wtiuld  l»e  maintaining  a  communication  linkage 
V  >t;iTf  .\d\isory  Cnniiril,  the  State  and  Kegumal  Labor  ()rtice>,  and  the 

Manpower  IMi.nning  OiRce. 

In  I  l»Miiciitinir  the  r.ireer  Kdncation  concept  in  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
S-  .t<  v.i-  urL'cd  by  the  Council  in  recommending  that  the  State  Department  of 
I  iUu  .it'on : 

1  A--Ji:ii  j>ersonne>  to  a«si<t  local  s'*ho(d  «ysteni«  in  thi*J  matter. 

Cnnduct  workshoiN  and  seminars  to  help  teacher*:  im|)Iemcnt  the  concept. 
*n  .o  her  tnih'ing  institutions  include  career  education  co!i;.';.pts  and  practices 
in  ( <<urM'  ofTcrini:^  to  pros])ective  teadiers. 

T),»     inn<  il .  .,Iled  f'»r  an  entirely  new  approach  for  supporting  vocational  youth 
iinz  'M'  ns.  enlarging  student  membership,  and  in-olvement  of  all  teachers  and 
srhoi.l  .jonnnistrator^  in  the  dubs. 

iMiniii:  V.m,  the  Legislature  considered  transferring  AfDTA.  and  I>efeiise 
Tm  11  1.:;.  Vdiimteer  Fire  and  S;ifety  lYaining.  and  Kmergeiuy  Medical  Technician 
Trnrin^  trom  the  Divi^inu  of  Vocational  Education  to  other  ageucies.  Tlie  Coun- 
cil T*'f  •►^'jinendcd  th:it  this  trniisfer  not  be  made. 

Tli^'  i  \  un<  il  expressed  general  satisfacll<>n  with  proirres*:  the  State  Department 
of  Kdnnrion  was  making  in  implementing  previous  years*  Council  recomnienda- 

f'  Tis  <i!i]y  in  one  are.^i— a  shortage  of  pro^^erly  prepared  vocational  teachers  

f.il  ed  for  reaffirmation  by  the  Council  of' its  1972  recommendations  for 
ini}M'<'\e!iu»nt 

Tltc  Xebrnska  Advisory  Council  took  the  occasion  of  its  1073  Report  to  strongly 
iifr-ii  f.ppfjsition  to  c<)nsolidation  of  programs  and  fumN  for  vocaticmal  educa- 
tioTi  .'<nd  ro  support  tlie  present  ^vUern  of  categorical  funding, 

|T  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nebraska  Council  ha^  decidecl  not  to  seek  state 
fuTMl*  for  ir^  oi)eratinn*i  because  "the  fact  that  the  Council  i*;  not  dependent  upon 
sf.re  funds  aNo  assures  greater  freedom  to  recommend  more  support  for  voca- 
tiona]  education  by  the  state  legislature  .  . 

'I'ht  Conncil's  report  was  devoted  primarily  to  an'swering  a  series  of  questions 
-nbn.  It  ted  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  in  prepara- 
tiM'i  fnr  Congressional  hearings. 

Tlicrp  is  very  limited  use  of  private  v^catioral  training  in«;titutions  hy  the 
St;, to  r.nard  for  Vocational  Education.  To  date  there  are  no  data  available  on  the 
*'\U'nr  '*f  private  Usage  by  the  State  Board. 

T^ie  Council  reports  an  extremely  ^^ati.sfactory  relationship  in  terms  of  both 
f  •  Tfl  nar:«  n  and  availability  of  data  with  both  the  Employment  Service  and  the 
Utoiiomie  Development  Agency. 

"The  Council  found  that  while  definitions  of  handicripi»ed  and  disadvan- 
T  ;:»m1  arc  :lde^plate.  there  ahs  difficulty  in  achieving  a  uniform  understanding 
at  The  Uun)  level  Mi'ionij  all  pnrticipating.  However,  this  wasii  i  uip  main 
IT  'blem.  There  seemed  to  be  a  reltjctance  on  the  part  of  some  lo(  a!  eflucational 
.»uMicies  <LKAs)  to  do  anything  for  these  people.  A  high  percentage  of 
s  »3»u.N  lire  still  not  participating.** 

NEVADA 

Tl  »  lfC3  Annuftl  K\alnntion  Report  of  the  Nevada  .\dvi«ory  Council  for  >fan- 
P'lu-r  Tr.iiiiing  nnii  Career  Education  contain**  a  description  and  rationale  for 
11 .  < '  ihi.ition  liiHilel  de\eloped  and  utilized  by  the  ConncM  In  working  with  local 
^  -  nnd  sclinol  s\  stems.  One  of  the  ba?!ic  tenets  of  this  model  is  that  evalua- 
1.'  n  is  most  effective  when  it  builds  upon  and  involves  the  people  directly  affected, 
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i.e.,  selft»valuati(m.  Huilt  into  tlio  self-evaluation  strategy  is  self-impleuieuta- 
tum  of  agreed  niKm  rei'oiimiendutions  for  change.  . ,    ,  ,  .  , 

The  Cuunril  re%iewe<l  t!ie  status  of  vocational  education  objectives  as  stated 
in  the  Secada  Vlan  /or  Vaner  Education  for  the  197;i  FUcul  itar,  The  Coundl  s 
reiK)rt  hst>,  tho^e  objectives  attained,  partially  attained,  and  not  yet  attained. 
In  all,  W  objectives  were  listed,  with  40  considered  "attained  " 

A  rovii'W  uf  the  status  of  the  Council's  umjor  retH>mmendatioiis  to  the  ^tute 
Board  rev eH!ed :  ,    ,     .        .   .v  * 

1.  Career  Education  has  become  a  high  priority  item  within  the  State  ueimrt- 
luent  of  Kdutatiou.  ,  ^        _       ^,  , 

2.  The  State  Ueiwrtment  of  Education  ha^  held  several  Career  Eaiication  feeuil- 
nai's  for  local  sc!io(, ,  officials.  .    .    ,   ,  />. 

a.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  established  an  Articulation  Com- 
niUtee  in  an  effort  to  implement  the  Con  .cirs  recommendations  concerning:  in- 
creased articulation  and  coordination  of  iirograms  in  order  to  eliminate  duph- 

4.  The  Emplovment  Securitv  Division  has  loaned  a  Manpower  Economist  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  assist  in  phinning  priorities  for  voeatinnal 
priorities  at  the  state  level.  ^  t  , 

5.  The  Tniversity  of  Nevada,  Reno,  has  established  a  Career/ Vocational 
Teacher  Education  program. 

.Major  current  recommendations  of  the  Council  are : 

1.  The  Nevada  leRislature  appropriated  $2  million  annually  to  support  career, 
voc  ational,  technical  and  adult  education  throughout  the  state. 

2.  A  study  be  mad;-  to  identify  all  sources  of  vocational  and  career  education 
fiHids  and  their  distribution  so  that  federal  revenue  sharing  funds  be  appn  prl- 
atelv  utilized  for  sucli  edueaticmal  programs.  ^  ,  ,4, 

3.  "  Voeathmal  educaticm  agencies  determine  program  outcomes  and  Initiate 
planning  effort.^i  to  develop  measurable  goals  and  objectives. 

4.  A  student  follow-up  and  placement  programs  be  initiated.     ,     ,    ,     ,  ^ 

5.  The  State  r>*»pnrtment  more  actively  involve  the  Council:  local  school  om- 
claH:  private  school.  0(»lleffe  and  university  ofuciuls;  busines.s,  industry  and  the 
public  in  the  preparation  of  the  State  Plan. 

:CEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  1073  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Advisory  Council  for  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  J^lucation  offers  three  interesting  insights  into  how  State 
C(mnclls  can  function  to  the  benent  of  vocational  education  as  follows:^ 

J  The  Coucil  prepared  and  distributed  mO.OOO  brochures  throughout  the  State 
appealing  to  citizens  to  support  i>ending  State  legislation  for  the  establishment 
of  20  sefondarv  vocational  e<lucation  centers.  The  Act  was  passed,  with  an  Initial 
appropriathm  of  $3  5  million.  The  Council,  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Hn^lnoKS  nnd  Industry  Association  of  New  Hampshire  joined  together  In 
thi<?  promotional  effort.  ^  ,         .       ,  ^,      *  v- 

A**  a  result  of  Council  efforts,  the  Business  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
Hampshiro  reactivated  bs  Subcommittee  on  Education  in  active  support  of  voca- 
tionnl-technical  education.  .«..f 

3  CarrvMver  r»f  federal  fund«  from  one  y^nr  to  the  next  hy  the  State  Ijennrr- 
such  a  troiul  iol.  n.  ur^pi^rin^  iiunviduals  for  healtb-oare  occupations  that  tber^  is 
a  .-tnaig  TJo^slMlitv  there  will  ^oon  be  a  <?urphi«?  of  trained  peopl**  in  thi*;  tielrt 
in  N»^w  Hf^n)T)«!»irp  and  surrounding  state**.  The  Council  recoiameh'le<l  therp^^ore, 
tht  renue«?ts  for  establi'-hment  of  new  or  expansion  of  current  health  care  dhva- 
tion  profjr'npi  I'f*  carefully  stiidied.  -  _j 

AmomL'  othe"  rmlor  recommendations  of  the  Council  are  the  followtng: 

1.  T^cal  advi«orv  and  craft  committees,  e«:pei-ially  on  the  post-secondary  level, 

should  become  more  involved  in  the  problem^  of  their  particular  area  with  regard 

to  lob  opT>ortunltiev;  available  to  students  fompletiuff  school. 
2  Fe^leral  fund«  for  vocational  education  should  be  provided  at  least  one  year 

In  advance  r»r  a  new  system  be  developed  whereby  planning  could  become  a  realis- 

^^^3^c!rrVvover  of  federal  fund«?  from  nn^  year  to  the  next  by  the  State  ^^^^Pn^^- 
ment  of  Education,  whi^h  wa^  almost  ftO^r  of  the  total  federal  funds  for 
should  never  exceed  lO-lS^r  of  the  original  allocation. 

4  The  State  Plnn  should  move  from  a  "compliance  document  to  a  planing 
program  by  incorporntioe  the  roncr^pt  of  Management  hy  Objectives. 
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5.  Each  vonuioiial  oducntion  ronton  be  stnflfw!  with  a  least  one  vocatfona! 
fuioant'e  eouusflor  and  a  viable  i>lacement  service  sliould  be  establisliefi  and 
main  tamed. 

a  The  preiwirat ion  or  vocational  gui<lance  counselors  should  include  a  haads^n 
occupational  exposure. 

Two  inttrestini?  .>tatements  were  contained  in  Uie  Councirs  letter  of  transmit- 
cai,  to  wit : 

*'Althouj:li  this  Report  evainates  the  past  year's  procrams,  in  reality  it  is 
the  culmination  of  a  five  year  Count'il  effort  to  place  vocational  training  into 
the  mninstreain  of  the  'ducat ioual  process  thereby  providing  the  occupational 
preparation  nece'isarj  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  our  society,  which  are 
predicated  on  the  aldhty  to  work." 

and 

**The  Council  still  contends  that  the  concept  of  training  all  our  students 
for  wnrthwhiie  occupations  in  the  job-oriented  society  is  a  viable  one.  hut 
that  a  mere  exposure  to  n  vocation  cannot  he  constructed  as  a  replacement 
tor  a  proficient  vtK-ational  education.** 


NKW  JERSKY 

Careful  readlnc  of  the  New  .Torsey  Stato  Advi.«ory  Council  report  provides  an 
<*<""prchcn^ive  phture  of  v(Ma(ional-technical  «»ducation  problems 
ttwds.  NMie>  and  progn^ss  for  the  knowlcdgeabh'  and  interfsted  citizt'u.  Several 
mimmarie*^  of  dotailwl  studic*^  are  rxcelle-it.  Of  particular  intcrej?t  is  the  Council  s 
Btatemoiif  nf  continuiutr  interest  and  follow-up  of  seven  topics  rei)orted  on  in 
prerious  years,  its  insistence  on  i)o««itive  aclit)n  hy  the  State  Department  on 
previon.s*  vetirs*  nrounnendations,  and  its  dcscrption  of  planned  1074  evaluation 
projects.  Those  projects^  are;. 

1.  To  (letcrmiuo  the  extent  to  which  guidance  and  counseling  lias  related  to 
occupational  trainlnv;  and  (ievelopnient  of  secondary  students. 

2  To  determine  the  extent  to  whieh  occur.ationa:  coonlinating  councils-  are 
performing  within  each  county  to  !ii*pleme;/,  vocational  education  on  au  equita- 
ble basi**  throughout  the  counties  they  serve 

^  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  community  colleges,  the  area  vocational 
technical  schooN  and  the  pruate  profit  vocational  schools  are  su<-cessful  in 
preprring  students  for  occupational  carreers  and  placing  students  in  jol^s  for 
which  they  havo  l>een  trained. 

4.  To  detenniue  the  extent  to  teacher  e<lucation  departments  are  adequately 
preparing  toaebers  for  new  dirpction>  in  vocational  education,  new  program 
areas,  and  unmet  need<  in  vocational  education. 

There  is  an  al>sence  of  any  tanirihle  plan  to  effect  progress  in  the  area  of 
vocational  teacher  education  programs  by  both  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  th**  Department  of  Higher  Education.  In  the  Councirs  opinion,  the 
Division's  cutback  of  almost  $145,000  from  the  planned  $1  million  for  teacher 
edncatlon  was  di>pro{)ortionately  liijrh. 

Funding 

Federal  funds  an  still  being  received  too  Into  in  the  fiscal  vonr  permit 
systematic  allocations  l.y  ty\u*  af  student,  program,  and  area.  On  the  other  hand 
total  vocational  eflmation  exijrndltures  in  FY  1973  ($22.8  million)  remained 
almost  the  .>nijie  as  in  FY  1072  ($22.7 million). 

A  pilot  project  .  velop  a  model  which  directly  Involves  the  fiscal  allocations 
of  the  state  for  ViK-^tional  education  programs,  services  and  activities  at  the 
local  school  district  le»el  i<  making  excellent  progress. 

The  vocational  educational  output  in  health  programs  exceeded  total  estimated 
state  demand  in  all  health  occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  shortages 
between  anticipated  output  and  demand  in  agricuUure,  distributiou,  business  and 
offloe.  and  trades  and  industry  categories.  The  Council  expressed  its  concern  in 
this  matter  by  raising  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  confusion  In  the  definition 
of  "program  enrollment'*  or  in  the  method  ot  counting  students. 

From  a  fiscal  standpoint  the  State  Plan  is  gradually  becoming  a  useful 
managrmrnt  tool.  However,  there  still  exists  a  discrepancy  between  Division 
expectation  as  stated  in  the  State  Plan  and  actual  resultp  !n  terms  of  enrollment, 
program,  and  completion  numbers.  The  Advisory  Council  rai.«es  the  question  an 
to  the  data  base  for  enrollments  bein^:  quite  different  from  the  data  base  for 
complotions. 
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nf  tho  Icsi  roroinmoiKlalion^  iiuult*  hy  tho  (NMniril  In  its  1072  ro|M»rt.  satisfac- 
tory innilfmoiilatinii  |»n>«n»»-s  ai>|»c»rs  to  ho  tnkiim  i>liuv  only  on  four,  Tiie 
nMiiaiiuior  were  reitciattnl  as  recuiiiiueudations  in  tlie  1^43  r(i)ort, 


NEW  MEXICO 

Tlie  New  Mexico  Advisory  Coiiucii  on  Voeatioual-Teciiuicnl  Education  noted, 
in  it^  11)73  Annual  KvaluaUon  Keiwrt  that  vocational  education  programs  were 
expanded  considerably  over  la>t  lUcal  year,  n»»d.«5iil)Stautlal  progros  was  mada 
in  inii^lemoutiug  programs  in  areas  of  critical  need.  However,  thive  were  several 
nn(»inalio:s : 

1.  KuroUment  in  cooiJerative  programs  was  down  by  lo.2%, 

2.  \Vt»rk  studv  enndlments  w  ere  also  considerably  lower  than  projected. 
While  eurolluieuts  of  disadvantaged  Increased  substantially  over  last  year's 

liroi^M  tions,  post-secondary  curolliiu'ut  was  down. 

Tlie  Council  also  noted  that,  -while  much  luis  been  said  about  career  education, 
tlie  Slate  failed  to  fund  anv  career  etlucation  programs."  It  was  recommended 
that  tlie  State  IMan  include'  siK^cihc  funds  which  schools  would  lie  required  to 
expend  for  career  eiiucation,  and  that  sjK»cinc  career  education  programs  be  iden- 
,  tilled  and  implemented  in  grade  levels  K  through  post-secondary. 
'>*^V  ^imly  hv  the  Council  of  four  vocational  education  programs--«griculture. 
diMributive,  health,  and  <ifH(»e— suggests  tlmt  a  substantial  imbalance  exists  be- 
twtH'u  current  v<»catioiml  training  and  actual  State  manpower  needs.  The  Council 
reconuaends  that  a  thor<mgh  State-wide  analysis  of  vocational  education  pro- 
gram>  be  undertaken  to  determine  Which  programs  should  be  empliasized  in  order 
t(.nuH*t  the  States  manpower  needs.  ,         ,       ^«  i-i  i 

Voicing  the  nation-wide  concerns  about  the  need  for  improving  vocational 
guidance  »nd  counseling,  a  majcir  recommendation  of  the  Council  in  this  matter 
is  to  require  all  counselors  to  Imve  some  business  or  Industry  experience 

V  <M»aiureliensive  group  of  ^e^•onuuendations  is  made  by  the  Council  with  respect 
to'jol*  placement  of  school  leavers  and  completers.  KeVognirJng  that  there  are  a 
nrmber  of  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  fiehl  of  job  placement,  the  Council 
po'int.s  out  that  few,  if  any.  are  particularly  concerned  with  placing  y««^  stu- 
dents lacking  job  exi)erience.  The  Council  recommends,  therefore,  that  Uie  schools 
ac(>ept  the  responsibility  for  developing  a  job  placement  program  ^l^ichj^"  in- 
clude cooiK^ration  and  as>istance  from  employment  service  agencies  and  organlza- 
To^K  Hds  recommendation,  the  Council  further  recommends  ^at 
monies  be  made  available  so  that  an  employment  counselor  be  employed  by  each 
ma  lor  educational  and  training  institution  in  the  State.  nflrt!pnl«r  funds 

The  rouncil  also  rccommendetl  that  universities  be  allocftted  particular  tunds 
for  voca  lonal  teacher  edut^tion.  and  that  provisions  be  *"^^/je 
industry  In  a  mS      w»y  with  in-service  training  of  vocational  education 

NEW  YORK 

It  was  refreshing  to  tind  the  main  thrust  of  1973  Annual  Report  recomynd^^^^ 
fion<  of  the  New  York  State  Advisory  Council  on  Occupational  Education 
concerned  Prini^^^^^^  wit'i  student  needs  for  relevant  occupational  education.  The 

reconunendations  dealt  with :  ^^^^t^^^ 
1  lacrensingopoprtunities  for  cooperative  work  experience.  ^  „ 

2.  Increasing  elective  options  in  both  acadendc  and  vocational  euucation 

programs.  ^  , 

3  Greater  utilization  of  private  schools. 

4.  (Ireater  articulation  between  seccmdary  and  post-secondary  programs  to 
piiiniante  redundnncv  of  courses  for  students, 

The  Coumll  lllT^     approved  a  task  force  report  which  recommended,  among 

"*'r  roUece' levol  cre<lit  be  awarded  apprentices  and  journeymen  for  work 
ox,H.riem-e  nud  relevant  instructional  courses  through  the  Regent's  Esternal 
Degree  Program.  ,  ...  _ 

2.  I  tilizatlon  of  union  lenders  by  local  advisory  committees. 

The  Council  also  responded  in  detail  to  tie  recommendations  of  the  FleUch- 
mann  roiXsion  Repirt.  ,x.inting  out  .some  errors  of  omission  in  dealing  with 
ofcnpntumnl  educntion.  The  Council  was  particularly  concerred  that  e.ery 
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student  in  the  Stnte  hnve  an  opoprtunity  to  enrol!  in  occupational  eduoatioi* 
pn»i?ram8. 

A  sub-wmniittee  of  the  Kvaluation  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  concern 
iUcelf  with  Career  Education  in  New  York. 

The  State  I>epartment  of  Kducation.  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  had  a 
two-day  workshop  dealing  with  local  <?chool  system  advisory  councils  Over  ir»0 
IH»ople  attended  the  workshop.  A  complete  report  of  the  workshop  is' contained 
in  the  Annual  Keport. 

The  Council  c«ontracted  for  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  Job  Placement 
Coordinators  durinfr  1072-73.  Tlie  Cou.icil  expres.-^  dissatisfaction  with  the 
reijort  of  the  Ktudy.  Further  action  to  be  taken,  if  any,  was  not  indicatetJ 

As  the  result  of  a  preliminary  study  of  occupational  education  for  handi- 
capped students,  the  Council  has-  contracted  for  a  detailed  studv  in  1MT4  hv 
Ohio  State  University  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1973  Heport  dealt  with 
students  and  their  educational  needs. 

The  Advisory  Council's  concern  about  the  problems  of  articulation  lH*tw<»en 
secondary  and  post-secondary  schools  led  to  a  contracted  study  nnd  report  durinir 
?u  .  conclusions  provide  little  hojie  for  progress  in  this  matter,  except 

IH  ssibly  at  the  local  school  system  level  dealinj:  with  a  post-secondarv  institutioa 
^  i^  A^**  Keojrraphic  borders.  Even  this  hope  is  hijrhly  problematical 
T^     IS""?  ,  constructive  the  actions  taken  by  the  State  Education 

Department  in  implementing  its  previous  year's  recommendjitions.  These  dealt 
with  Uie  guidance  and  counseling  function,  staff  and  support  services. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  107S  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Advisorv  Retwirt 
on  >  ocational  hducation  contains  summary  re|H)rts  of  forums  on  occupational 
education  held  in  each  of  the  eight  educational  districts  in  the  state.  The  forums 
Were  designed  to ; 

1.  I>ook  at  citizen  status  of  occupational  programs, 

2.  Give  citizens  opportunity  for  input  into  planning, 

3.  Allow  citizens  to  express  views  concerning  occupational  edwation 
The  reports  were  organized  around  the  following  topics  • 

1.  What  did  the  people  say? 

2.  What  did  the  administrators  sav? 

3.  What  did  the  instructors  say? 

A  si)ecial  report  dealt  with  th*;  vocational  youth  oiganizations.  While  the 
number  of  such  organizations  has  shown  sf*»ndy  but  slow  growth  the  Council 
found  that  only  one  of  flvr  p'>t*»r>f}aJ  members  belong  to  these  organizatinns 

Another  special  report  dealth  with  the  .ise  of  advisory  committee^  hv  the 
schools.  While  the  findings  were  generally  favornble  thev  were  also  mixe<l 

Kecommendation«5  made  by  the  Council  are  suumiarized  as  follows  - 

1.  The  ^oals  nnd  objectives  of  the  State  Plan  should  refiect  program  ouulitv 
considerations  as  well  as  csuantity. 

2  The  goals  and  objectives  section  of  the  State  Plan  be  distributed  fo  nil 
local  institutions  offeHng  occupational  education  at  least  one  month  prior 'to 
school  opening.  * 

nni!*  ^^"unm'"''^  appropriate  educators  ho  apiminted  to  study  the  problems 
ami  iK^ssildllties  of  articulation  of  occupational  education  curricula  l«^t ween 
secondary  and  postsecondarv  institutions. 

4.  The  State  Hoard  of  Eduratlon  make  a  mafor  studv  of  the  occupational 
education  nec<l«  and  aspirations  of  griKle**  0-12  students. 

A  major  study  be  made  of  the  professional  development  noviU 
The  State  Hoard  of  Kducntion  should  stn.nsrly  urge  local  boards  of  e^lucn- 
tlon  to  organize  lay  citizen  advisory  committees,  and  that  the  Stato  Itoard 
provide  an  iiitensive  in-sejvice  education  pro-ram  for  school  aduiinistrator^  nnd 
teachers  on  effective  u^e  of  advisory  comaiittee^. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  1973  Anaual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Advisorv  Coun- 
cil for  Vocational  Education  opened  with  a  report  of  observations  of  team*i  of 
evaluators  who  visited  17  secondary  schools,  4  post-secondary  schools.  The  teaui» 
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<»fmsisted  of  one  consultant,  one  «tate  staff  monil>er,  and  one  or  more  Advisory 
Cdiini'il  meiulH»rs.  uh>;ervatlons  reported  were  lilghly  commendatory. 

AnurtiK  the  areas  of  c-onwrn  wUU  h  resulted  In  a  number  of  reconmicndatloni?  by 
the  Council  for  Improvement  were : 

1.  Preparation,  training,  motivation,  certification  and  professional  development 
of  vomtional  teachers 

2.  Udevanco  of  vocational  programs  to  mnnls  of  students  ami  employers 

:\.  i;eneral  lack  of  >:iiiaanre  and  coun>L»llnK  for  vocational  occui)atlons  at  the 
swondarv  level ;  and  high  ratios  of  students  to  counselors 

4.  InadcHiiiate  funding  for  research  In  vocational  education  as  well  as  fo>  reim- 
bursement to  local  scliool  systems  for  secondary  level  vocational  education  pro* 


inill«atlon  of  advisory  committees  for  occupational  and  teacher  education 
pnifjraras as re<jnlred by «*^nte regulations  ^ 

Kvaluatlon  bv  the  Council  of  State  I'lan  goals  «nd  priorities,  and  the  exteot  to 
wliicli  vocational  education  is  serving  i)eople  and  their  needs  Indicated  sa^l^ac- 
torv  progress  is  Inking  made  In  most  Instanc-en  by  the  State  Department  of  Pdu- 
vation.  Meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  however,  ^as 
ipnte  unsiitUfttctory.  Satisfaction  was  Indicated  with  progress  being  made  by  the 
State  Department  In  Implementing  the  Councirs  1972  recommendations.      _  . 

The  <'ouncir>;  report  contained  considerable  background  Information  and  aata 
whicli  serve^l  as  the  rationale  f«jr  the  Council's  conclusions  and  '^o^*'?*^^^" 
tion>.  Also  in  tlie  Uci>ort  Is  a  summary  of  the  objectives  of  the  State  Plan.  llsUng 
outcomes  sought  and  achieved. 

In  addlUon  to  recommendations  made,  the  Council  passed  two  resolutions,  as 

^""l^Vhat  the  Council  recommend  some  form  of  joint  approval  of  all  Ppst-sccon- 
darV  mlpationTp^^^^^  be  Implemented  by  the  State  Board  of  Voc.tioaal 
Kdui-atlon  and  the  State  Hoard  of  fi^S^f r,^:*^"^^*!^^" 

that  a  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts  be  appointed. 

OHIO 

Tlie  Ohio  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education.  In  Its  1^73  re^rt.  coo- 
memlUVhe  adinlulstratlon.  the  legislature  tlie  State  ^^^^"^if^P^^^^^^ 
imrtment  of  Kducation,  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  for  ^^^l 
^lersh  p  f^^^^^^^         I  possible  for  70%  of  Ohlo^s  school  students  to  havea^^f » 
o   t  least  t^^^^^^  areas  of  vocatllnal  education.  This  goal  will  be 

achleverwherconV^^^^^^^  of  currently  approved  building  f'^^^^'^J^J^^^^ 
Kver,  the  Council  pointed  out  that  unless  the  eg  slatiire  l^^^^^^^ 
of  new  vocational  education  units  that  can  be  allotted  to  .^j^^^i^^^.J^^^ 
fl.«il  year  starting  July  1,  1D74.  the  growth  of  vocational  education  services  will 
not  be  in  keeping  with  these  now  facilities.  i„  *iavAi^tv 

The  Council  also  pro.idly  stated  that  O''lo '^«%t^^"^°"tidentl  enw^^^^^ 
nient  of  career  education  proRrams  with  »PP'"*]«»«/,tlyHl!?'Tthe^        fhn  lo^ 
Contalnod  Iti  the  Council's  report  were  welve  "W^^^^ .f;^,^  \^J^  the 
1073  Among  the.se  objectives,  and  projected  eurollmeuts  for  1978.  are  we 


following; :. 


Percent  of      Enrollmefit  (ri»e»l  ))«f> 


Ob)ectiv« 

all  studei»5 
in  1978 

1973 

1978 

Cifeer  •ducition,  kinder girten  to  grade  6  .> .  •  •:.»;.» •>  -  •  -  <•»  - 

Career  education,  £ra:1^$  7  in>i  8   :■  ;■>••• 

Career  e'Jucation.  grimes  9  md  10               ■    :  ...  k/i«^     «;,f*  * 
Occupational  wcrk  adjustment  for  drop-out  prone  youth  below  16  yers  . 

Post. secondary  vocational  programs  for  Persons  1-  to  Zl   

Adulx  workers.           ^           .  .e.  V. 

Residential  vocational  schools,  youth  16  to  21  ■  -  -  -lo,-,-         ■  ■   •  ■  •  ■ 

62.9 
63  0 
w./ 
35  6 

4  1 

5  1 

74, 345 
26.611 
22. 529 
6  197 
19.350 
148.980 
0 

78.825 
233.133 
247.071 
25.675 
37.200 
253.678 
2.000 

Of  the  seven  recommcndattons  made  by  the  Council  In  its  report,  two  «te  of 

'"S'^'thoslntf  rilird  of  Education  should  provide  incentives  for  each  vocational 
center  to  establish  a  job  placement  proKram  in  cooperation  with.  ^.,„i,.hi<. 

"  Th .  State  Board  of  Education  should  urge  that  all  federal  funds  a^«l>aWe 
foraIl  tVl>es  of  "National  education  and/or  training  or  retraining,  be  clmaneled 
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through  the  Vnitwl  States  OdUv  of  Kdiicatlon  and  its  coiiiitenvarts  at  state  and 
\oof^\  levels. 

Tlie  Coiincirs  report  c-ontalnwl  sununarie*;  of  four  lini>ortnnt  studies  dealing 
with  cjinvr  and  vorutioiuil  <MhuatIon  in  Ohio.  Two  studies  were  comiuissioned 
by  the  ConnciK  and  two  Uy  the  State  Department  of  Ktlucation. 

OKf.Aii(UIA 

Tlie  1073  Annual  Ueiw^rt  of  the  Okl.ihonm  Advisory  Council  on  ViKMtionaU 
Ttshniral  Kdanitlon  o|m  iis  with  a  liiKhly  coiuplinientury  letter  concerning  the 
work  of  tlu»  Council  fmni  the  State  Director  for  ViM-ntuuial  nnd  Technical  Edui-a- 
tli»n  to  thr  CS  Couuuisivinur  of  Kdiiniticui.  The  Council  re?<|M>n(|/d  in  kind  (ui 
ilie  stH-tlou  of  its  reiH)rt  dealinK  with  tUx^  ;  \rent  to  which  Council  reconunenda- 
tions  liiive  reeeivHl  diu«  t-ousideratinn  by  the  S.tnte  neimitniert  of  Education 
.Major  rtHNunmendations  of  tiit-  Vl'onneil  aIvaU  with  the  following  concerns  - 
1.  A  new  state  funding  procedun-  .should  he  develo|H»(l  for  IocjU  schmd  Kvstem 
sc^-ondriry  voentional  progrnius^  that  I**  ha^ied  upon  coniitiunitv  :nid  area  needs— 
with  consideration  of  supply^lenunnl  job  factors.  (Tresvat  fundius  is  banM  on 
In-tnictor  rehubiirsenient  only. ) 

Z  ln.^eryiee  traiulnp  of  vcuuitlonal  teachers  should  bo  improved  to  make  it 
nif.ro  lueanineful  and  available  to  tearhers.  nnd  that  appropriate  crotlit  Ik?  given 
for  thiH  tralniuK  n.<        as  (Kpiivalency  credit  for  tui-the  job  trainins 

,T  There  should  Ih»  less  rigidity  in  time-frames  for  students  enrolled  in  voca. 
tiniial  conrs(w  esfx^cially  In  the  senior  year,  so  ns  to  allow  a  better  choict*  (»f 
options  throujrh  exposure  to  more  vo<  atlonal  ito'SsIblUtles. 

4  A  follow  up  stud.x  of  vocational  prograui  Rraduates  and  school  leavers  l»o 
comhicttKl  by  the  State  ne|»;irtment  of  Kducathuu  with  an  offer  of  nnandal 
assistance  by  the  Council. 

Industrial  arts  proRrams,  as  part  of  Career  Education  be  supported  by 
funds  from  the  leRlslatnre  and  local  school  districts. 

«  Rerau'*e  almost  80%  of  the  total  vocational  enrollment  Is  spread  over  «kill 
area'*  of  average  to  marginal  demand,  counselors  should  l>e  providinjr  students 
with  more  orientation  on  employment  rf'f;i:Jrements  and  opportunities  at  an 
earlier  grade  level  for  the  high  demand  categories. 

7,  Increase<l  and  improved  use  of  local  advisory  committees, 

8.  Amending  state  law  to  provide  a  derreciatlon  fund  for  replacement  of 
equipment  in  school  vocational  shops.  i    ^    »  m 

0  Increase  the  number  of  vocational  youth  clubs  at  the  post-secondr.i  v  levels 

10.  The  need  for  the  Department  of  E<l»cntion  io  prepare  long  ranee  nlnns 
for  providing  vocat  ional  programs  for  the  di«advantaged 

11.  need  for  the  State  Board  to  take  a  more  aciive  role  In  the  lettinc 
of  eontracts  for  building  area  schools.  leiuni; 

OREGOX 

The  format  of  the  1073  Annual  Evaluation  Keport  of  the  Oregon  Governor's 
Advisory  Council  for  Career  Education  followed  very  closely  the  suggested  guide- 
1  nes  recommended  by  Vocational  Education  as  developed  in  cooperation  with 
F^lnratlon  and  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  State  Advlsorv  Coum  irs 

1  1  aUdttfi  and  appropHaU^cMM  of  State  rian  yuaU  and  proiorities  in  terniM  of 
Mtudent  need  and  ffmnloimcnt  opportuniti  en  f 

(a  > After  going  Into  a  detailed  but  non-technical  expiation  of  the  proc- 
e^«.j*  Involved  In  establishing  gonls  nnd  priorities,  and  commending  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  embarking  on  Iti*  new  Career  Program 
Planning  System,  the  Council  pointed  out  some  potential  problems  with  the 
system  and  recommended  some  preventive  measures 

«f  the  goals  should  be  written  in  measurable  performance  terms. 

Jll  *>^^^n^  the  selection  of  objectives  abould  be  more  ex- 

piicity  stated. 

^  f'^^s  iC''"'  ^''r"'  vocational  edueation  opportunitie$  available  to  all 
people  at  the  secondary  pont-nerondary  and  adult  lereUf 

While  considerable  data  are  available  as  to  what  Is  hanpening  or  will  be 
happen  ng.  the  Cmmcll  speculates  about  -what  Is  not  happening  but  shmild  be 
^''^'^."l"^  The  Council  r^Njommends  that  the  State  De^rtment  of  Edncatlo^ 
mount  a  comprehensive  study  resulting  In  a  report  that  would  address  ac/*--n. 
pllshments  as  well  as  matters  In  need  of  initial  or  further  attention. 
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thai  U  lTv^nrlZ^ctorl\t  every  level  of  t«°«'«^  I^^if iL^sVat'Srt 
•.-r?/^^S^a^r?eX"rar^^^^ 

programs.  FoHoic-l/p.-The  Council  expressed  satisfaction  with 

the^ne  Wol^r^M^^^^^  ^'^tem  the  State  />^'r^r"«V  ob  u^^^^^^^^^ 

plmiiiinK  t«»  huplcmeut.  However.  Uiere  wa«  uo  dlseuhsloii  of  Job  plactmiut 

'^Tl^^^tion.^J^^^  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Career  Edu^^^^^ 
<vi,t.  tlie  Couiidl  recommnided  that  the  Stat<'  IX^yar  lucut  of  ^duc^Ho  ;S^<^^^^ 
Kdicatlon  Section  emphasize  uiK>n  every  school  ^^f^^^'^,^^^^^^ 
i.t  cimHfr  tnlucaUou  and  e'^courage  each  district  to  place  greater  ouUbtt  i  . 

'T  Kxt^r^wMch  C^^^^^^^^^  l^ave  received  due  consideration 

NKenerallynatlsfactory.  i,k^.^^,sYLVAXIA 

The  IViinsylvanla  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  see*  as 
one  of  its  major  roles  that  of  serving  as  an  advocate  for  vociUIonaMechnlcal 
e<lucatlon.  In  pur^uance  of  this  objective,  the  Council  siwusored  a  Governors 
^V«rkshup  C<»nfereuce  on  Vocational  EducaUon  during  19i3  to  Identify  major 
issues  of  voiiitloual-technlcal  educaUon  and  the  advocacy  positions  which  the 
Council  might  advance.  The  report  of  the  r^nference  will  be  studied  for  Im- 
pU-iiientlnir  action  to  U?  taken  during  im. 

Ill"  C«»um  ll  also  commissioned  two  In  depth  studies  of : 

1.  Occupational  e<lucatlim  for  the  handicapped.  ^  .    .  ♦  «  »       ^  a 

2.  Professional  preparation  programs  for  vocational-technical  teachers  and 

°*Tho^Com^^^^^^^^  also  engaged  In  a  series  of  a  tlvltles  to  Improve  the  Image  of 
v<K-atIonttl-tn  hnIcal  education  throughout  the  state.  ,  k  ^  »t 

\s  a  result  of  an  lu-depth  and  thorough  study  commls.<=loned  by  the  Council, 
the  status  and  ukmIs  of  occupaUonal  educaUon  for  the  handicapped  were  sum- 
ma  ri2<'d  as  follows : 

1  There  are  manv  occupational  areas  In  which  the  handicapped  can  success- 
fully »i<>ld  jobs,  but  training  Is  not  l>elng  provided  for  all  these  areas. 

•>  Counsellngfor  the  hanllcapped  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

:u  Work  exiierience  pro«n>ms  for  the  hauo.capped  present  8|)ecial  problems. 

4.  Dlfiferlng  luterpretathms  at  the  local  and  state  levels  of  the  detinltion  of 
•  hniidU  apiHHl'*  Is  a  major  weakness. 

5  Siieclal  servIi-<»8  and  training  provided  the  handicapped  can  make  them  as 
couilH'titlve  or  even  more  so.  than  the  nonhandlcap|>cd  on  the  job  market. 

(i.  There  were  relatively  few  projects  In  which  local  advisory  committees  were 

"^T.^Ti!^  .?rface  betwwn  the  schools  and  other  agencies  Involved  In  serving  the 
kiiidUaplHHl  IS  minimal.  ^  ^         .  «  x„* 

in  addition  to  .several  other  c<mclusIons\  the  Couucii  has  made  appropriate 
r«ommendJitIon8  to  resolve  the  problems  revealed  In  Its  study.  The  recommenda- 
tions Include  an  on-gulus  evaluation  and  foliow-up  system  for  the  Bureau  of 
V<>efttic:;al  Kducatlon  and  the  Council.  ^    ^  . 

\s  the  result  of  a  commissioned  sttidy  by  the  Council  of  programs  offered  by 
the  Tnlverslty  of  Plttsbtirgh.  Temple  Inlversity  and  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity in  preparing  vocational-technical  teachers  and  administrators,  the  Coun- 
cil recommends  that  t  .        . ^  ,  .  _ 

J.  The  Bureau  of  \(K*atIonal  Education  sh<»uld  establish  an  i^«  bOlng  procedure 
to  e\  aluate  these  programs  In  terms  of  accountability. 

2.  In  servU  e  programs  should  be  develo|>ed. 

A  lK)sItion  pa|>er  concerning  these  matters  has  been  presented  to  the  Bureau 
of  Vo<-atIonal  Education. 

PUERTO  KICO 

The  Puerto  Rico  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  in 
its  li»73  Report  recommended  *»iat  the  State  Board.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Council  hold  at  least  3  public  hearings  to  help  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
\oc«'itionaI  education  throughout  the  Island.  This  reconimendatlon  was  based  on 
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the  re^ultij  of  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the  Council  during  1973.  At  this 
iiiettiDK.  a  number  of  groups  including  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Manu- 
facturer's Association  provided  considerable  information  of  value  to  the  Council 
in  conducting  Its  evaluation  responsibilities. 

the  result  of  an  in-depth  study  of  graduates  of  vocational-technical  courses 
•hy  iht»  Vocational  Technical  Education  DivUiou,  the  Council  recommended  that 
prit^rities  for  funding  and  conducting  vocational-technical  education  programs 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  labor  market  demand.  To  help  accomplish  this 
objective,  the  Council  further  recommends  that  strong  local  school  advisory 
coniniittees  be  established. 

While  the  Council  participated  in  a  study,  and  discussions,  leading  to  a  com- 
pletely new  organizational  and  administrative  structure  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  still  has  several  reservations  about  the 
new  *»tructure  as  reflected  in  several  recommendations. 

The  Report  contains  detailed  description  of  a  recommended  Management 
Control  System  for  the  vocational  education  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  system  is  based 
(m  the  Council'^  Executive  Director's  studies  for  his  d(K;toral  dissertation  at 
Xcu*  York  University. 

Analysis  of  enrollments  in  the  various  vocational  program  offerings  showed 
that  n  ^rogranl^  satisfactorily  met  or  exceeded  objectives  set  for  1972-73.  How- 
ever :i  programs— technical,  distributive,  and  adult— fell  .short  of  their  objectives. 
Sii»(c  it  is  these  very  three  which  should  have  the  highest  priority  in  Puerto 
HU'U.  the  Council  recommended  greater  funding  of  these  programs  to  attract 
students  and  provide  high  quality  instruction. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  1073  Annual  Report  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Advisorv  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  contains  an  in-depth  report  of  the  status  of  Career  Education 
in  the  ^tate.  Essentially,  the  Council  found  a  number  of  Career  Education  proj- 
ect- in  tli(»  scr.ools,  hut  no  comprehensive  plan  nor  system  has  vet  been  de- 

rii-  K  The  Council  recommended  that  the  ;State  Department  of  Education 
e^taldish  a  Division  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education  which  would  be  re- 
spmi-ihle  for  all  facets  of  career,  vocaUonal,  and  continuing  education  from 
ear!v  childhood  through  the  adult  years. 

Afnch  of  the  Councirs  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  fine  leadership 
pn.'idcd  hy  the  former  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  promoting  career 
and  v«Kational  education,  an^  in  creating  nine  area  vocational-technical  educa- 
turn  M  hooN.  Tins  Division  wks  abolished  la^t  year.  The  Council  is  urging  the 
Department  to  re-establish  the  Division. 

Ti.e  Council  a  bo  recommends  that  the  Governor's  State  Manpower  Planning 
uffi'-e  convene  all  state  agencies  concerned  with  manpower  development  and 
data  }>n.ces^ing  fe.s:..  Administration,  Education.  Emplovinent  Security,  Labor, 
sr.  inl  ami  Rehahihtative  Services.  Economic  Developme!»t.  Community  Affairs) 
IP.  o  .111  mforniation  f;ystem  task  force  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  the  data 
co!ie(  tion  and  (Ussemination  activities  of  the  concerned  agencies 

AmouK  the  major  recommendations  made  by  the  Council  in  its  1973  Annual 
Rci.ort  was  the  designation  by  legislation  that  the  State  s  correctional  facilities— 
jnyni  e  and  ndnlt-as  a  school  system  in  order  to  receive  increased  state  and 
IfMlMr.il  edueation.il  aid  funds  and  to  attract  attention  to  the  importance  of  oduca- 
tinu  m  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates  While  the  State  Department  of  Education 
^^'w\  ir'^J^'ml-""'^*^''  consideration,  the  State  Departmont  of  Corrections  has 
.•ii.poMited  a  full-time  coordinator  of  education  programs. 

SOUTH  CAROLIXA 

.Vmonj:  the  current  recommendations  contained  in  the  107.'}  Evaluation  Report 
of  The  Sf)Uth  Carolina  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
arc  -everal  which  had  been  made  in  pr<»vious  years.  In  addition,  the  Report 
contained  a  sectir,n  on  the  previous  years'  recommendations,  responses  by  the 
>tnte  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Board  for  Technical  and 
(  oviprelicnsive  Education,  and  a  statement  by  the  Council  as  to  its  satisfaction 
or  di-snfisfaction  with  the  responses.  These  two  Boards  arc  separate  entities 
and  require  separate  consideration  by  the  Council  in  conducting  i's  evaluation 
T)ro:nams  and  in  !»re«ienting  two  sots  of  rctomrni'ndfitions.  Tlie  Co^incirs  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  are  as  follows » 
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1.  Increase  the  goiil  of  (U)%  »U  .secondary  students  participating  in  voca- 
tional education  to  at  least  bU'/c.  ,      .  ^   , ,.  ^. 

2.  Kmpliasjis  must  be  placed  on  greater  utilization  or  facilities. 

3.  Initiate  a  s\>tem  to  obtain  data  on  the  number  of  ssludents  in  each  years 
class  who  have  completed  a  vocational  program. 

4.  Expansioa  of  coojwrative  tyi>e  vocational  programs. 

5.  lucrea.fenrollmenti^  in  adult  vocational  education. 

t>.  PartJc*i)ato  in  (leveloiinient  of  a  statewide  data  bystom  of  reporting  ontimt 
of  orcupati  >nal  training  programs.  ^      .      ,   .  .  ^  * 

7.  I'rovule  for  more  minority  ethnic  group  representation  in  administrative 
po.sitions,  and  prepare  annual  rfi>ort«. 

«ome  of  the  tludings  which  Mipport  llle^e  reeommendations  are  : 

1.  The  state's  goals  refleaed  only  slightly  the  oilier  manpower  developn»«nt 
prograin.s  within  the  state  which  should  be  closely  related  to  vocaliuiial 
education. 

2.  Noticcalily  absent  were  >poeilie  proviMons  for  returning  veterans. 

a.  other  noticeably  absent  data  was  that  perniirting  to  number  and  percent 
of  >tudents  who  actually  complete  an  occuijalioiial  training  program  before  hav- 
ing M-hool.  ,  .     .  ^ 

4.  The  coordination  and  articuintion  of  iraiiung  opportunities  between  \oca- 
tiuiial  and  technical  education  is  ^till  a  matter  of  paramount  concern. 

T).  Since  only  a  minority  uf  >econdary  school  .slndeiit»  actually  enter  limlier 
education,  the  public  secondary  schools  .sliuuld  assume  the  job  placemcMU  re- 
M»on.sibilit>  for  the  high  school  btudeut  comphiing  or  lea\ing  the  public  »cho«il 

sy.stein.  .         .  .  ,  . 

t>.  The  u.se  of  hK*al  ad\i.sory  committees  should  be  intenMliod  in  many  instance^,, 

lioconmiendatiuns  to  the  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprellell^ive  Ediaa- 
tion  are  a.s  follow.s :  .       ,  »  ,  . 

1.  Develop  written  annual  antl  long-range  goals  and  objectives. 

'Jt.  Provide  an  animal  written  report  by  Center  and  ^ystem-uide  of  the  cn^ts 
of  the  TKC  program  in  the  stale. 

3.  Participate  in  de\elt>iuneiit  of  a  statewide  data  system  of  reporting  output 
of  occupational  training  programs. 

4.  Ccnitinue  emphasis  on  articulatittn/corrclatlon  of  programs. 

5.  Provide  more  minority  etheuic  group  representation  in  administrative  posi- 
tions and  prepare  annual  reports. 

SoMie  of  the  tiiulingj>.^upitorting  these  recommendations  are  :< 

1.  The  major  concern  of  the  thirteen  TKC  centers  had  been  training  of  skilled 

manpower  fur  new  and  expanding  uidustries.  They  have  been  notably  sacce.-.sfwl 

in  this  matter., 

*2.  There  has  not  been  any  type  of  planning  document,  up  through  19 1 3.  com- 
parable to  the  iState  Plan  Vocational  Kducatlt)ii  or  conjparable  to  the  St.itc* 
lit^ard  of  Education's  "Objectives  for  South  Carolina's  Schools:-  A  Fi\e  Year 
Plan.*' 

3.  IndhiUual  programs  at  the  TKC  centers  have  been  under  tight  control  of 
the  Hoard,  wiiich  rcniuire^  careful  docuiiieutation  of  the  need  for  a.'V  new- 
program. 

4.  Coordination  and  articulation  of  occupational  education  proj;ranjs  api»ear»* 
to  present  a  \ery  complex  pmblem  in  that  enteiing  TKC  students  have  var\ui.^ 
le\el.s  of  skills  and  educational  ba<  kgroiuids.  However,  for  students  conipletiii;^ 
TKC  programs,  articulatiim  agreements  have  been  worked  out  with  a  nuniber 
0£  col'e^'i  s  and  umversUies  for  providing  collef:e  credit  tor  TKC  courses. 

.1.  Job  placement  of  TK(*  students  is  excellent.  However,  the  numbers  of 
jrraduates  of  many  prouranis  i<  extremely  low.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  that 
TKC  are  placed  (ai  jobs  before  graduation. 

t)  No  data  were  provided  to  indicate  extent  to  which  TKC  centers  serve  sihh'Uio 
population  u'roups.  althoujcli  ea(  li  cejiter  (jlTers  remedial  programs. 

7.  Little  or  no  data  were  available  concerning  relative  expense  of  i)roi:rain>; 
by  proj;rani  tyjH*  or  by  center.  Hnvvever.  n  sn|»lij}  tua^etl  ( onipulci'-based  syvf.^m 
is  now  bi'ing  installed  which  v\ ill  provide  the  kind  of  data  needed  to  iiiakt* 
appropriate  analyses  and  reports. 

SOrTH  DAKOTA 

The  .S4)Uth  Dakota  Advisory  (*oMnciI  on  Vo<  ational-Tcchnical  IMncatlon.  in  it^ 
Jf»7:;  Kvalualioii  Report.  timK  Part  I  at  the  State  Plan  an  e.xtelbnt  be;^in!'ln;;r 
for  a  procedural  manual.  It  pro\ides  a  compendium  tif  appliealde  Stute  .iml 
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FiHlornI  hnv.  IrKi-^hitlve  dofiiiltion.  qualifications  and  jou  descriiitions  of  State 
lU'»-»nu  |)er-jimel,  as  well  as  the  key  piilicie.s  and  pr<KtMlun«s  of  the  State  Di- 
\i>um  aUecting  the  conduct  and  progress  of  vocational  education  in  South 
I)akota. 

l»art  II  of  the  State  Plan  sets  forth  in  detail  and  in  logical  order  the  con- 
templated actions  of  the  State  Division  with  respect  to  vocational  education, 
Tho>e  actions  are  based  on  si)ecific  and  valid  demographic  and  other  data.  The 
qu»»-tions  which  must  be  askod  of  Part  II  are : 

1.  Is  the  data  properly  withered  and  are  the  prujectioiis  valid? 

J.  ila>ed  on  thi>  data,  what  should  vocational  education  do? 

3.  Given  present  or  reasonably  probably  resources*  what  can  vocational  educa- 
tion do? 

Recognizing  that  the  data  collection  process  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  the 
C(.uncil  points  out  that  the  process  is  constantly  being  improved. 

The  Council  also  points  ont  that  vocational  education  is  the  only  level  of 
education  which  has  evidenced  any  effort  to  initiate  and  implement  any  type  of 
needs-resource  planning  in  Its  management.  Thus  the  planning  process,  as  prim- 
itive and  crude  as  it  niay  be  at  present,  nmst  be  seen  as  evolutionary.  Eventual- 
ly, it  will  probably  set  the  stage  for  tlie  planning  process  for  all  of  public  educa- 
tion if  proi)erly  staffed  and  funded. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  steps  in  the  planning  process  being  taken  by  the 
State  Division  is  the  requirement  that  local  education  agencies  justify  their  re- 
quested buduets  for  reiuibnrseniont  ou  the  basis  of  local  mani>ower  needs. 

In  .Vugust  197;^,  the  Advisory  Council  distributed  a  questionnaire  to  350  voca- 
tional educators  soliciting  opinions  as  to  the  performance  of  graduates  of  South 
Dakota's  vocational-technical  schools,  theori.»s  and  techniques  being  taught  in 
the  vocational  programs  of  their  schools,  aht  the  status  of  the  machines  and 
equipment  used  for  training  purposes. 

TENNESSEE 

RiM^ommendations  of  the  1973  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Tennessee 
Ad\  l.sory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  advocated  that : 

1.  Certification  of  school  guidance  personnel  require  courses  in  career  educa- 
tion, occupational  guidance,  philosophy  of  vocational  educaUon  plus  work 
experience. 

2.  The  State  Board  initiate  a  program  of  cost  analysis  of  postsecondary 
vocational  education  programs  and  continue  such  study  of  secondary  programs. 

X  Tlie  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  keep  the  Advisory  Coiincil 
better  informed  on  the  development  of  the  State  Plan  and  involve  Council  mem- 
bers in  this  development. 

4.  The  State  ^oard  establish  a  new  formula  for  the  allocation  and  distribution 
of  state  and  federal  funds  to  local  school  districts. 

n.  Thf  State  I^oard  take  the  lead  in  encouraging  the  top  leadership  of  both 
general  education  and  vocational  education  to  join  together  in  encouraging  a 
connuitment  to  and  implementfxtion  of  the  career  education  concept  at  all  levels 
of  public  education. 

0.  More  training  be  made  available  for  those  in  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
occupations. 

7.  The  Information  Management  System  developed  by  the  State  Board  for 
secondary  schools  be  expanded  to  include  po<?t-secondary  programs  of  public  as 
well     proprietary  vocational  schools  and  programs. 

8.  T\\e  State  Board  provide  more  leadership  as  well  as  in-depth  operational 
gnidauce  to  local  school  sytenis  in  the  proper  use  and  function  of  local  advisory 
coriiMi'trees  and  require  the  use  of  such  committees  for  all  vocational  programs 
re(  eiving  federal  and/or  state  funds.  (The  Advisory  Council  offered  its  assistance 
in  implementing  this  recommendation.) 

9.  The  State  Board  begin  efforts  to  bring  under  its  supervision  private  and 
proprietary  schools  offering  vocational  education  courses  in  the  state. 

The  .Vdvisory  Council  took  the  occasion  of  its  Annual  Report  to  commend  the 
State  Board  and  Department  of  Education  and  the  legislature  for  Important 
progre«<»  on  a  numl)er  of  fronts  concerning  vocational  education,  as  follows  ■ 

1.  Completing  program  evaluations  for  14  local  school  systems,  including  105 
in<«tructional  programs. 

2.  Obtaining  accreditation  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
for  10  of  the  27  area  .schools,  with  6  more  due  shortly. 
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3  Providing  one  high  srho^a  cre<iit  for  vocational  educaUon  courses  f..r  an 
hour  >cltt>s\vork  in  thi'5ume\N  ay  a^»^>racaH*?mic  clashes. 

4.  Kstabli^^hing  policy  vvhich  uiU  enable  a  UK.nil  school  snpermttaden  to 
api  lv  for  a  lli-moJith  program  whereby  v.x^tional  tecahers  may  t«  7.  .^f 
while  maikng  contact  with  bu>ine*s  and  industry  to  improve  hi>  her  prore>*i..na: 

^'TVn^cV^ise  in  funding  of  vocational  education  operating  funds  bj  Vj^ and 
capital  outlay  funds  by  1009?:  by  the  legi>lature  1  .  k   .u^  1  ^,  w....^ 

0  Pa»ace  of  the  CnmprehenMve  \  cx.ational  Kdu.armn  Ai  t  by  the  leg:>U:ye 
%NhR-h  re<iuires  each  cou.it>  in  the  >tate  to  mak.-  x.^atinnal  ^duv.ativn  dv^.^^.... 
to  all  students  and  to  provide  facilities  to  accommodate  at  lea*t  c/<^^< 
students  grades  \^V2.  All  capital  and  operating  coj,ts  are  to  be  Ume  by  -^5^^ 
This  Act  also  provides  for  counseling  in  grades,  i-V2  at  tht?  ratiu  i,t  I  CT-aa^e.  . 

'**'\Wle\ht  t^^^^^  of  the  Comprehensive  Vocational  Education  A-t  ciay  wnH 
correct  many  of  the  detlciencies  found  in  the  State  Plan,  and  provide  for  ici- 
nlenentation  of  Ci>un«  il  reu>mniendation>.  it  ua.-,  nevt^rtht-!^-  feit  laip^Ttaii.  ^-y 
the  council  to  articulate  its  still  present  concerns,  MDme  of  which  are  >uinnianjed 

^'l.  The  accuracy  of  the  ilata  on  whic  h  the  scab,  and  priorities  of  the  S'ate  Piaa 
are  presumably  ba^^edi^  highly  nue&tionable. 

•>  The  Adult  Basic  Kduaaion  group  and  unskilled  occtjpatKOS  are  largely 
uTiiL'  overlooke<l  as  a  re>ponsbii!ity  of  vocational  education. 

3.  Consideration  of  output  of  lab^^r  supply  from  other  manpower  deveiopsent 
andtrainingpro}:ram^appearstobe  very  weak. 

4.  There  are  wide  difTerem-es  in  projected  vocauonal  outputs  only  a  .vear  apart 

TEXAS 

The  Texas  Advisory  Council  for  Tecanical-Vocatioaal  Education,  in  its  19T3 


sary.  In  addition,  the  recommendations  wert;  consolidated  into  U  appropo-ite 
clusters  with  a  topical  index,  for  ease  of  study  and  anaiysii. 

In  It-  Foreward.  the  Coun*  il  i>^»i!ited  ..ut  that  a  great  imbalance  exL^ts  b|^rcve>-n 
the  educational  experiences  students  receit'e  and  those  neid^:d  to  m'>st  effective- 
Iv  lunciion  in  mir  proent  -i>ciety  and  etnnijiny.  Thi-  de-pire  rhe  O  :  '.lar  ."♦^--^ 
have  been  penerous  in  their  support  of  education  in  many  res;*cts.  anu  tie  pr.^ 
fe.ssional  educator  has  s\)enl  more  time  and  effort  m  preparation  for  hi<  uer 
job  than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  ,    »    ,  •  ^  ^k^^  ^^r.^ 

Among  the  several  reaj^ons  a>cribed  to  the  lack  of  respon^ivtrne-^^  of  the  educa- 
tional ^v>tcm  to  the  needs  of  indivbiuals  for  <M?cup<itional  educanon  is  the  nra. 
ditionalism*'  affecting  ail  levels  of  educatbm.  The  Council  points  out  that  since 
lim:>  Texas  ha<  allocated  $4,10  million  for  are«.  ^ho-Dl  construction  at  sec^Midary 
and  post-secondary  vocational  and  technical  institutions  while  r^ne  stare  uri- 


act 

1.  (*aretT  education, 
2  Financing. 

3,  Serving  needs  of  special  groups, 

4.  (Juidanci*  services  .  ^  .  .  ^ 
r>.  Public  awareness  of  tne  needs  and  resources  in  t^hnioa.  vocatio-ai 

ediientinn. 

().  .Vdministration,  ^        _  . 

With  re-i>ect  to  admini^trarhe  ors:.^nization  of  the  Texas  F^a'a  .on  .Vze^c... 
the  Counc'!  po:nrwi  oik  then*  Ili-  :5  iw  sr-  wrh  i'>v^^  •-.♦-r'  ir.d  T.nrz-- 
in  technical-vocational  education  in  the  la-t  10  y^^ars  than  :n  the  previous  hi^^rrr 
of  vm^ational  e<lncation,  and  that  n  *ti:dy  1*=  n<  w  n^^^^i  d-*erpine  ^^it 
rhnnsres  need  to  l)e  made  in  the  administrative  cr?anizat:''Ti  of  TEA  to  ^iire 
HTectivelv  «erve  the  need<  of  the  State, 

A. section  of  the  Annu.il  Rer»ort  i«  devoted  to  an  exp^^^itirc  cf  ^he  ^-idi^  and 
other  (lata  u^ed  by  the  Counril  in  ^u^p^Jrt  of  ks  c*-nri-iSi.  n,*  ar.d  recczi^ieL^- 
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S^i^m.7  '''''  connnissionod  by  either  or  both  TEA  and  the  Counnl. 

1.  ToxHS  Guidiince  Infornmti<in  Prnffrnm 

2.  Occupational  Education  Public  Information  Survey 
S.  iJHal  Ad\  isory  Council-Conimittee  Studv 

1*  Il?Jh'^7'^  Conferenr«e  on  Technical- Vocational  Education.  1073 

;  *  Tpx^«  p      V.^'"^'  '''''^  Informaiion  survey 

0.  Texas  Education  Product  Study 

7.  Sni>i)ly-I>en)aud  Information  System  for  Texas 

8.  Texas  ImUistrial  Start-Up  Training  Program 
J).  Apprenticeship  Training  Studr 

^  Pnvntc  M-lK.r.K-  luive  not  gpiierallv  boon  acocpfod  as  a  full  nnrfner  in  f»,^ 
tot:,!  ro^ouroe'=  of  the  oommunlty  in  public  i.lnnnlnc  "  °  "  1""^^""  ^^e 
.tm^lTL'ntl  '^"^^  ^""^  "-"-^  -any  i„  a  «ub- 

st"nS1:['be7„.f4  ven'^i"'^  opportunities  an,on.  agencies  has  increased  sub- 

^:^^il.^^^Z:^:::.  -nV^y  ^Sn^fea^r^^^^^^^^^ 

a  Even  thnuerh  cnnimcndahlp  progrcQs  has  been  mariP  in  tha  incf 

;"r^^-!!^^.i^;:r";,t^-f-.:'j^7^- 

0.  :"m.toK"'-"  "'^"^  ""^^  mechnnicsrbui'lSiVtrldes'Z" 

1,  J!;i1o!'„V^?"f"'  f"""'''"'"''       !;Pfn  made  in  the  last  two  rears  3<-  the  state  and 

for  the^e  si>ocml  nppd^  wore  not  api)rni,riatorl  bv  the  Vtr  tP  T  ofH.in?n^ 

«::d<:;'^'ioS^^'-  -pp-t  -d  vr.iV^iK?x%':urt 

UTAH 

of'thP  r^I.iri"^/''T,''''°  "^f;:'f''f'-Pff<1  from  the  1073  Annual  Rvaluation  Report 
of  the  I  .ah  State  A.lvsory  Counril  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education? 

SUMXfARY  OP  EVALUATION 

III..  MmnNcr  nf  T'Mh  hiu'h  <cchrw.l  fi:radnntP«  who  intend  to  jjo  on  to  a  cnmmn 

«:;;;'li;r„r,,:f;r;;^:;;;.s;;;:;;f-irr 
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^  ^  ^^^^ 


to  go  to  a  vocaiiomil  srhool  or  :m.^im.^s  ^rtiooi  .as  -maiae^i  crrn^::r^:iv-  i^- 
j,ame.  The  number  who  mivna  M  -uurncMi  t  ^n*  naevi.ie'.  ' 
sub^taiiimily.  ami  rhe  number  u  mi  .unMui  o  .-o  •>)  vori:         --^y   \\l  ^ 

During  IOT;].  the  pooi      unempioytMi  "ourii:   -et^oie    env--.  . 
creahed  in  size  and  \s  >\v^tiz\y  ^mailer  "fcia    *^ar  niiii  o^c.    ^i^       i  ^ 
growing  each  year  auring  the  past  ..everai  ;-ears  ,;na  ..a^s  ,.ni:i      -  -  ^-^ 

^**TheVumber  of  students  leavinj?  usrn  ^cuooi  .etoro  ler  .ma^aa-  ..x  -r  i- 
crea>e  this  year :  reversm;;  rhe  trend     ^ne  ;.a:.t  -ev^^rai  '  "^r;j^  ^ 

Tt>iai  po.vt-Mn'tiiidary  wirollmeiKs  .ae  'lown  :u.--  ^:ir  ^  'i--' — 

post•^econdary  enrollments  are  up. 

\n  analy.MSof  rheenrollment.>an(trhe  ai)pronr:at:ons   i        —  i  -i^---- 

ns  compared  to  the  total  post-ecunciarv  .uroiimeiit.s  .aci  nprrrr:r.r-LU^.  v>rs 
that  appropriation- to  the  te-hmcai  "Uleire^  .  nru::me    )  -iJ   •miiii..  '..-t^t... 

Instructional  dollars  si)ent  for  -ocationai  -^'ncation  .t   .le    o-r — "-..cl,. 
stitutions  have  'ncrea.-ed  >u»j>tannailv  tunnc  '.ie   ast  -vo    -^.r...  ofu 
dollars  and  a>  a  percentau'e     -otai  poht.>ect)naarT  <-x3enait:ire«^  _ 

The  (piestion  as  to  who    eally  governs   tie  %vn    -nr.:c:u  -t--^ 
ro'^olved  and  there  is  overianpms      re^nonMDuiiT   erxv*.^ii  .le    w..e  ,o.u(2  . 

Vwutional  EducaUon  and  rhe  Boara  >t  .Ce-euts  ,;d-nes-   ^iiaie  >   

c()ilc*'ef^ 

Dnriiic  1073,  T'toh  had  an  unemnioruient  -ate  f  ^r^^v.i.  t.i..:  -nj 
hiirher  rlian  the  national  .iveratxe  of  4.r.  [percent.  :r.ej%  inrinuen  - 1  a^uo.- 
numl>er  of  -^kiUrd  job  openmirs  .vnicn  anuot  -  -Men  et>:LUse  le  -i^i::  ^-.-? 
people  do  not  have  rhe  >kil!s  ref^uirea  )v  ne  -moiovers.  -e-  nn^^-u 
em»nin"-s  are  i  r *  iianiv  m  the  vooational-teccmcai  area- 
Vocational  Mlncatlon  opportunities  nust  ;e  naae  aore  viii^iDie  i  ar.-i- 
oapi»«^<l  per-on>  rhev  inav  prepare  tor  lossiDle  MiovT.enr  .1  r-virj  Tiar*? 
there  are  jol)s;  \vith  .-ouMderation  }eiii£:  -nven  0  -ac:i  .^Givauai-  iDao^iiii*^ 

and  interests.  ^  ^,  -  ^  -^;7^«„^.,. 

The  -oals  and  objectives  .n  -he  :07C-3  -tate  ?l-in   jr    w^arcnai  ..dncacr- 

are.  in  general,  appropriate  and  realistic. 

The  iroals  and  objet-Tives  .n  ^he  ..)77>-TI  -^rate  ^lin  ir  u^irrnn:  (in-ir.r^ 
contmne  to  provide  reaiistu?  mideiinet*  'or  'ocationai  -aucaricn  1  as  'Jizi^. 
but  are  found  wantins;  m  Three  -peciric  a/eas  : 

One.  rhere  i^^  norhinir  .n  "he  >itate  Man   0  .T.:,.rment  -e    -ir:«^  tic-* 
phase  of  rhe  Career  Education  Posiuon  ?at3er  iOprov<Hi  .  v  1:12. 
Board  of  Kdncation. 

Tico.  rhe  State  P^an  doe«^  t,ot  ^ve  -tron^  -monaais      .enrniz   iim  *n-'*» 
students  become  siiocessfuilr  placed  in  ;ods. 

Thrre,  rhe  objective  ^mcn  "vas  n   >nor  -tare  "Tans    lar  ^nc«H 
stndent^  will  develot)  skills  virh  vnicn  iiev   ouid    nter   n&    i^r  :uir.i3r 
has  been  omitted  and  is  evidently  no  lunirar  an  oiecrir*^. 
PlannHl  profframs   vtiere   UL*n  >cnooi  -tiuienrs   .ro    acvKrr.zsn    t  zzz?^ 
tentative  career  c  hoice  are  oeinsr  isea  ly  >my   ne    r  -vo  Jiiz    'iiooia    1  in- 
state. 

Few  hich  schools  in  Ctah  offer  Assistance  0  raaenta  a  .etmnz  zziz. 
employment. 

In  ;:eneral.  hi«h  schools  ire  ^.ot  -"odowmir-nD  n  tnaenrfr  irsr*%-!na:iT*  1 
determine  what  happens  ro  rhem  after  ^hey  eave  ^cnooi  ^na  1  tfer  iHisr- 
ance  where  ne<»essar7. 

Larire  number^  of  disadvqntaireri  -mdents  arc  r.ot  r'^ir^nz    ie   etn  ist  - 
in  the  v  \'itional -technical  irea  "o  lein  nem    reDarn   ^r   ninif  v-r.enr. 

Dnnnu  he  past  rhre^  vears.  ^he  vtivist  oimcii  .aa  mne  t  -"•"^nnprEca- 
ticms  ^'on^  erninir  ^'ocationai  ^ducat.on  *\an.  To^r  r  -ie-:e  rr^sii::.;:;:.  12 
have  rei-onxKl  favorable  response  from  me  iirencies  laTrnv^a. 

'>ECOMifE:7DAT:o:7g 

One — The  i^tate  Hoard  :*or  "o^^ationai  Tducir. on    no':id  -v**"::' 
i»>  relation  ro  liiirh  ^monj  >ti:aent<  'hramiii::  >    lar:??--!:^!"  -  •- 

lefive  h:irh  -^'ho^^^l.  »-irher  ir  ^'rn(iimt:on    r    t^z^ro'    ^    -^i^'-kz    -  -.^-i^'irr^ 
<»bje«'nve  iniL»hr  he 'hat   v  '07'^^  -0 ',or/»<.nr   r  "^i^-'ir-       "^.^r  ...1 

will  h;ive  deveVnu»d  an  -ntrT-evei  .aarsetame  -Ki.l  -T*r-  "ni  ^    i::  • 

the  labor  mari:4*t 
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Tiro. — A  job  pla«»nient  and  follow-up  program  should  be  instituted  within 
each  of  tho  40  school  districts.  Every  high  school  student,  as  he  leaves  school 
ui>on  graduatiou  o*  before,  should  receive  assistance  toward  successful  placement 
in  hiS  next  step  in  life,  wbether  he  goes  to  work,  goes  on  to  further  schooling, 
or  enters  some  si>ecial  category  such  as  military  service.  Further,  communica- 
tions channels  with  former  students  should  be  maintained  and  assistance  and 
foliow-up  should  be  jriven  for  six  months  after  each  student  leaves  school. 

Three.— The  State  Board  of  Education  should  institute  a  program  to  imple- 
ment the  -ci'reer  choice**  phase  of  the  Career  Education  PosiUon  Paper  which 
states:  "A  student  should  identify  a  tentative  career  goal  as  a  matter  of  record 
and  within  his  senior  biph  experience,  will  be^given  an  opportunity  to  devote 
the  time  necessary  to  meet  his  career  needs  in  a  chosen  area  of  concentration." 

Four,— The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  select  and  appoint 
a  committee  to  study  funding  of  vocational  education  in  the  secondary  schools 
to  develop  a  funding  formula  that  will  assure  the  continued  growth  of  vocational 
education  in  I  tah  to  submit  to  the  1975  State  Legislature 

Ftrc.—Thr  State  Board  of  Education. 'which  is  .also  the  State  Board  for 
A  ocation?.  EducatK^n.  should  meet  fo:ir  times  a  year  as  a  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  where  the  meeting  «s  devoted  exclusivelv  to  vocational  eiluca- 
t2on  concerns,  problems  and  projrra'ns.  The  State  Advisorv  Council  should  be 
Invited  to  advise  concerning  the  meetin?  agenda  and  to  participate  in  the  nieet- 

Six^The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  Board  of  Bejrents,  local 
education  asenciOK  and  institutions,  the  Legislature  and  the  Governors  Office 
hhould  review  prior  Advisory  Council  recommendations  and  jrive  citrons  con- 
sideration to  continuing  to  implement  them  within  the  school  system  of  this 
state. 

VERMOXT 

The  1073  Annual  Report  of  the  Vermont  State  Advisorv  Council  for  Vocational- 
Technica  1  Education  is  in  great  part  an  evaluation  of ; 

1.  Youth  Club  Organizations;  and 

2.  Cooi)erative  Vocation  Education  in  Vermont. 
youth  organizations 

The  Council  found  that  only  23.49^  of  all  11th  and  12th  grade  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  education  programs  were  being  served  by  the  six  nationally  rec- 
ognized youtii  r  ^:5\iiizations,  as  follows : 

I  Mstrib^  J  VP  Education  Clubs  of  America. 

Future  Business  Leaders  of  America. 

Future  Farmers  of  America. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

Industrial  Arts  Clubs  of  America. 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America. 
The  Council's  concern,  then.  \\as  focused  on  how  these  youth  organizations 
could  expand  their  programs  and  n)ember>lijp.  Following  are  several  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Council  :< 

1  That  a  ctx.rdinatod  program  of  mutual  benefit  be  developed  between  Voca- 
ti-mal  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  and  the  Industrial  Arts  Clubs:  and  that 
funding  for  an  Industrial  Arts  Club  state  coordinator  be  provided. 

2  That  each  sdiool  design  some  of  its  locai  Vocational  Club's  activities  to 
involve  participation  by  non-members. 

3  The  department  of  Education,  when  certifying  vocational  teachers,  require 
a  corapetencv  in  organising  and  operating  Vocational  Youth  Clubs. 
Cooperoiive  (duration 

Pointing  out  that  Cooperative  Education  enrollment  at  the  national  level  has 
sl'ftwn  continuous  growth  >ince  VXiK  tne  Council  rei>orted  tliere  is  still  con- 
Hd  -niMe  mi<u:uler-tjnuling  by  enii)loyers  and  ti.e  public  as  to  the  distinctions 
bft^cen  cooperative  education  and  other  work-stduy  programs.  Using  the  edu- 
cationally acrepJHi  deUnition  of  cooperative  education,  the  Council  found  21 
program^  in  1973     in  with  an  enrollment  of  020  (03  in  1969). 

Among  findings  of  the  Council,  the  following  are  cited  * 

1  Only  2  stu(h'iit<  were  working  in  >tate  government  agencies  despite  the  fact 
tha^  t!'c  State  i<  the  largest  employer  in  Vermont  (with  over  5,000  employees). 

2  The  majority  of  cooj^  ^rative  education  experiences  were  service  oriented  
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f<it.(l  stores,  eating  and  drinking  Dlaees,  auto  dealers,  gasoline  serviee  stations, 
medical  and  health  services.  ^  .      .      ,^  ^ 

a.  Manufacturing  has  a  low  student  placement  rate  even  though  it  has  the 
hiciiest  rate  of  employer  participation.  ,    .     ,      *,  in 

1  Over  38%  of  the  students  are  Placed  in  Industry  employing  less  than  10 
neuiil^. 

Major  recommendations  made  by  the  C<iuncil  are : 

1  More  students  be  placed  in  co(»p<'nitive  education  programs. 

•>*  nepartmeut  of  Kducatiou  exort  leadership  and  persuaMou  on  all  depart- 
meiits  in  State  government  to  provide  cooperative  education  opportunities. 

:r  Increased  emphasis  he  given  to  the  placement  of  cooperative  students  In 
larger  businesses  and  industries. 

OthiT  rccommcmlations 

A  number  of  other  recommendations  made  by  the  Council,  and  responses  by 
the  State  Koard  of  Kducatiou  are  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  Of  particular 
inter(«*t  is  the  recommendation  that  job  placement  of  students  who  have  parUc< 
inated  in  occupational  education  programs  be  encouraged  as  integral  parts  of 
the  program.  The  State  Board's  response  was  complete  agreement  plus  plans 
<iuring  FY  1974  for  making  job  placement  one  of  the  major  ccmponeuts  of 
career  education.  «^ 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  1073  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  is  its  second  reiwrt  and  was  Prepared 
onlv  six  months  after  completion  of  its  report  for  1072.  Therefore,  the  Council 
reaffirms  all  the  recommendations  of  its  1972  report  stressing  the  urgency  of  the 

^''l^'ll^fslatlon  be  passed  by  the  V.I.  Ix?gislature  for  the  construction  of  two 
new  Occupational  Training  Centers  to  service  public,  private  and  I^rocliial 
students,  adults,  school  drop-outs,  the  under-  and  unemployed,  and  handicapped 

^^'^''^A^'massive  informational  and  public  relations  campaign  to  be  conducted  to 
stress  the  value,  existence  and  necessity  of  strong  occupational  education  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  the  economy  as  well  as  individuals.  ,     ^  .  .^^^ 

3  V  total  manpower  needs  study  to  be  conducted,  both  long-  and  short-term, 
to' assist  educational  planners  ^anions:  others)  in  determining  needs  for  occu- 
pational education  and  training  proirrams.  ^  ^    ,     .     ,A  \^  ar.^ar.^a^ 

4  Counseling  and  guidance  component  of  all  schools  should  be  enlarged. 

5  A  job  placement  othce  should  be  established  In  each  school. 

i\  v  large  increase  in  remedial  instruction  staff  should  be  provided,  par- 
ticnlarlv  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing  and  simple  arithmetic. 

\inonc  several  of  the  si)ecial  problems  rei>orted  by  the  Council  is  the  Increas- 
ine  influx  of  non-citizens*  children  requiring  vocational  education-  Their  numbers 
were  greatlv  underestimatetl  last  year  and  so  physical  facilities  and  staff  for 
their  vocational  education  is  lacking.  Some  100  students  seeking  vocational 
educationjiad  to  be  denied  this  opportunity  during  19*3. 

VIRGINIA 

The  1073  Annual  Evaluation  Rerwrt  of  the  Virginia  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  reported,  in  it^  Evaluation  Summary  that  : 

1  There  i*<  a  groundswell  of  favorable  attitudes  developing  towards  vocational 
e<lucation  as  indicated  by  husine<5*i  leaders,  labor  leadert,  government  uUlelalfl* 
legi*<!ators.  educators,  the  general  public  and  students  in :: 
i(t)  Studies  by  the  Council. 

(ft)  ruMic  hearings.  .      .        a      ^  ^^ 

(r)  Increased  enrollments  at  both  the  S(      '-xry  and  postsecondary  levels. 

*>  Vocational  education  opi>ortunities  are  exp.»...!ing  rapidly  but  not  Quickly 
enouirl!  to  meet  the  needs  of  student.^,  employeis  and  the  economy. 

3  Funds  for  vocational-technical  programs  are  not  ade<iuate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ^tudent^  and  emplovers.  Moreover,  state  funds  for  vocational  education  receive 
an  extremely  low  priority  when  compared  to  funds  appropriated  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  remedial  manpower  training  programs. 

4.  Ad\!lt  enroilments  in  vocational  education  programs  are  rather  small  when 
compared  to  tlie  need. 
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5.  Articulation  of  vtKiitioiml  programs  hctweeii  the  In;:h  .schools  and  com- 
munlt.v  collei^t's  is  pspt't  inlly  in  nft^l  of  iiuprovenuMit. 

il  While  substantial  data  ronrorninj:  l.oth  manpower  and  cdncationul  m-tuls  is 
availabh*,  it  is  scattt»rcd  ainonjr  varions  >:o\frninent  auoncies. 

7.  There  is  a  ilcllnite  need  to  improve  the  ccnirdination  of  institutions*  voca- 
tional projiram  offcnn;rs  and  tMnpl(>vinent  op|>ortnnitios. 

8.  While  the  commnnity  and  4-year  ct>lloges  have  well-organizinl  job  plareir  *«nt 
proj:raias.  nuKst  hish  M-hocds  have  not  as  yet  nrceptiul  as  a  major  rusponsibilit  v  ihe 
assisting  of  graduates  in  tindiug  employment  and  folhiwiii-  up  tht^ir    rad n'a tf< 

l>.  Vm-ntional  guidanr<*  and  roun.seling  .services  are  in  siTion.s  need  of  improve- 
ment in  the  sec(>nda  ry  schools. 

UK  The  business,  labor  and  iTuhistrlal  cfmununitv  has  far  too  little  involve- 
ment in  advising  and  inllncncing  course  c<mtcnt  and  in>trucii<Mi.  althou:;h  there 
is  a  widespread  exprosi-d  willing^'  '^s  to  do  so  from  that  scctcir  of  the  econ»>mv 
11.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  appn.priatcly  prepared  profe-si(>nal  pcrsoiil 
nd  to  staff  the  rapidly  expanding  programs  in  \ocntional  education.  This  inrlir<h.s 
\ optional  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  researchers,  vocational  comi-^ 
lors-  and  teacher  eihu-ator^. 

12.  The  State  Plan  goals  and  (d»jective<  are.  in  general,  appropriate 

13.  There  is  a  ^ubstaiithil  number  uf  students  enroUed  in  \ocational  education 
programs  in  the  liigL  schools  who  are  not  member^  of  relevant  youth  orgrinizn- 

U  Proprietary  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  IS.OOO  .students  are  mnkin- 
2.  substantial    ■■•.*-ibution  to  Virginia\s  trained  manpower. 

The  Cou'cil's  recomnjendations  were  de\eloped  around  tlie  above  findini:^  -is 
supportwl  oy  appropriate  statistical  data  in  the  text.  Ho\\e\er,  <e\eral  addition'il 
recommendations  were  made  as  follo^>s : 

1.  The  State  Board  of  Kducatiou  should  e'^tablish  or-ani/ational  patterns 
which  will  permit  those  siieaicing  for  vocational  education  to  arti<  ulate  elYectnelv 
and  forcefully  the  needs,  ndssion  and  priority  of  vocati<inai  education  it  the 
highest  levels  of  decision-ma  king. 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Kdueation  should  continue  to  emphasize  the  neccsvitr 
for  and  the  advantages  of  hx-al  advis(»ry  mmmittee.s.  and  c-t:UiIi>Ii  a.s  i  io  mmV 
giial  the  ap]M>intnicnt  of  a  general  advisory  committee  f(»r  vocational  educ.ajo!'  in 
tlie  IfH'al  school  systen*. 

3.  The  State  Plan  objective  which  states  that  '*Rv  .Tune.  1070.  at  lea-t  00^;. 
of  high  school  graduates  not  continuing  formal  education  ha\*e  a  job  entrv 
skill*'  makes  it  highly  important  that  research  l)e  conducted  to  deteriiiiuc  M>b 
entry  b*vel  skills  for  the  various  occupatitms  in  which  instructi<»n  is  (^nVr^.l* 

4.  Tiie  high  schools  in  the  state  need  to  increase  their  enrollments  in  m  irhef- 
alile  skill  programs  from  approximately  SO^c  of  the  .student  p<ipulati(.n  tn  :u»- 
proximately  OOCr. 

The  Councirs  report  al.so  contained  a  resolution  it  adopted  on  April  4.  107,*^ 
addre><ed  to  tlie  State  B(tard  of  f*oamiunity  Colleges  i-equesting  additi(jnal  stato 
linanclal.  budget  and  administrative  supi)ort  for  postsecondary  and  tethnieal 
etiucation  programs. 
Of  interest  is  the  following  statistical  information  on  VirglniaV  public  school^  • 
In  li>72.  Hl^'r  of  the  .students  v\ho  entered  hrst  gra<le  twehe  \ears  earlier  u'r:«du- 
attHl  frf»m  high  .school,  and  47<:r  went  on  to  college.  Seven  percent  continued  their 
education  in  a  formal  setting  other  than  college.  Forty  porcent  of  the  stmb«nts- 
who  entered  the  first  grade  twelve  years  earlier  did  not  c<.ntinue  fnnm\\  odm  -i- 
tion  bey(md  hifih  school.  (Kditorial  note  '  Apparently  the  drop-out  rate  is  lu'^  ' 
prior  to  graduating  from  high  school.) 

WASIIINOTOX 

The  107.'?  Annual  Rt^xirt  of  the  Washiiigtf)n  Advisory  Council  on  V<«^atl(>nal 
K<he':itinn  included  an  in-dcpth  study  of  the  state  administrative  organization  for 
vo(  ational  education.  Soiije  of  t!ie  major  conclusions  of  the  stud.v  are  :> 

1.  Tmler  the  (organizational  structure  created  by  the  Comniunity  College  Act 
of  int)7.  there  has  Ik'cu  unre<t.  divisiveness  and  lack  of  unitied  directicm  in  vo- 
cational education  at  the  State  level. 

2.  Key  pr(»bbMij<;  resulting  frrnn  this  structure  are  :^ 

c(mflict  l)etween  the  2  major  agencie.<>  re'-ponsible  for  the  delivery  of 
vocational  education 
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ih)  lack  of  coinprohoiisive  state  plan  for  vocational  education 
(c)  lark  of  relevant  statewide  vocaticmal  data  and  a  systeui  for  manag- 
ing such  information  ^     ....  i.  *     rk  ^ 

itl)  confu.si(m  regarding  the  roles  of  the  Ccmrdinating  Council  for  Occu- 
pational Kducntion,  the  Suiwrintendont  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Com- 
nimiity  College  Hoard  ,     ,     ,       ,  i  u 

The  Coundrjs  study  rt«une<l  in  a  recommended  organizational  model  which, 
While  if  is  conrenied  with  one  facet  (»f  the  needed  organization  of  the  en- 
tire educational  enterprise  of  the  state,  is  seen  as  compatible  with  future  orga- 
nizational strufture  plans.  Or  the  7  recoimiiendaiions  made  by  the  Council  in  its 
Annual  Report,  three  are  conc»erned  with  implementing  the  Advisory  Councils 
Mii:ge<e<l  orgrtnizational  model.  „    ^,  ^ 

Other  recomniendathms  were  concerned  with  the  Coordinating  Council  for 
C)rrutfatlonal  Kducuti*)n. 
1.  Developing  of  a  student  follow-up  system. 

•>  F^irther  retining  its  model  for  forecasting  statewide  vocational  program  en- 
rollments in  .selecte<l  occupations  based  uik»u  projections  of  tlie  workforce 
coaiposition. 

Improving  career  counseling  and  guidance  in  the  high  schools. 
4.  Kx  pan  ding  career  education. 

In  analvzing  the  107.S  State  Plan,  the  Council  reported  : 

1   The  goals  are  stated  too  broadly  and  priorities  are  unclear. 

•»  In  teruw  of  employment  opportunities,  insufficient  forecasting  was  ^^^^ 
de\el(»p  a  completely  realistic  plan.  However,  progress  is  being  made  by  the  L.o- 
oidinating  Council  in  doing  a  much  better  job  of  forpcastfng  and  planning. 

:\.  M<»st  of  i\w  measurable  objectives  set  fortL  ii.  tlw  State  IMan  were  met  or 
exeee<le<l.  though  in  some  cases  data  was  not  available. 

I.  The  State  Manpower  Plua  should  be  includct^theState  Plan  Vocational 

TitMe  formal  and  planned  placement  activity  tuKtr.  i.iace  in  high  school^ 
The  (Vmncil  considers  this  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  condition  and  anj^jousiy 
auaits  the  re-nlts  of  the  National  Advisory  C(mncirs  rei)ort  on  Its  School-to- 
AVork  project.  The  St  ites  5  vocational-technical  institutes  do  an  exce  lent  job  of 
placement.  Their  activities  seen:  co  be  a  coordinated  effort  of  counselors,  teach- 
ers  and  advi^orv  committees  with  a  combination  of  formal  and  infor*«o> 
plover  contact.  .Vll  but  2  of  the  state's  27  community  colleges  offer  ^^^^^  P/f^f^ 
meiit  services.  Kight  have  full-time  placement  officers.  Ten  community  colleges 
iire  tie<l  to  the  Department  of  Employment  Security's  Job  Bank  System. 

(}.  A  total  of  45%  of  the  staters  community  college  enrollment  is  now  in  voca- 
*i,:iMH>roirranis  as  compared  to  12%  nine  years  ago  i^niompntinip 

7.  The  Cnimcil  is  satisfied  that  good  prorrress  is  beinc:  made  in  >/«P»en|fn»nf 
career  awarene^<  programs  in  the  elementary  grades  statewide.  Greater  emphasis, 
however,  is  neede<l  at  the  secondary  and  adult  levels. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
The  West  Virginia  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educfltion, 
Aimnni  Kvaluathm  He,H.rt.  briefly  .summarized  ^'^^ S^^^rvs^^^^^^^ 
in  a  -hidv  of  vocational  facilitie.s  and  programs  in  West  Mrg  nla.  The  study  was 
funded  with  a  s:r..O()0  grant  to  the  Council  from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
;2istr.'rtWm^  Another  study  commissioned  l,y  the  Council  ^a^  c<>m^rned  with 
dov.doping  alternative  futures  for  vocational  erlucation  in  West  Virginia.  The 
Ivunririiris  «No  expan<h.l  the  scope  of  its  advisory  and  ccnsultatlve  services  to 
incln.ie  the  eleven  Regional  Plamnng  ami  I^eveh.pinent  ^""'^^^l^J,^,/^^^^^ 

SiH-eial  note  was  made  of  the  National  A(-i«ory  Counc  1  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation-^ S(  hool.to.Work  project.  The  West  Virginia  Comu  1  is  plnaning  to  imp^c- 
im-nt  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  project  as  soon  as  the  report 

Whi*le  "the  Cmmcirs  report  contains  considerable  statistics  provided  by  the 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  no  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the 
.statistics  in  depth.  In  its  1<)72  Annual  Report  the  Council  noted : 

the  discrepancies  between  State  and  Plan  budgetary  enrollment  and 
conipleticm  objectives  for  1072  and  the  actual  figures  precluded  ary  meaning- 
fui  analvsls  <>f  progress  toward  nicH'ting  those objectiv  *s.  * 
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Tbe  analysis  tluit  was  uimW  of  tlio  1973  State  Plan  did  indicate,  however,  that 
s'Knilhant  strides  had  been  made  in  devuloping  u  iState  Plan  that  imrallels  the 
|jn»graui  enrollments  with  prograia  objectives. 

In  reviewing  the  status  of  its  recommendations  made  In  1971  and  1072,  the 
Council  reeniphasiztHl  the  netnl  for  continuing  effort  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical  und  Adult  Education  in  several  areas,  including: 

1.  In*i«re  that  local  school  systeais  adequately  preiuire  students  for  Job  opiwr- 
tunitie^i  in  their  regional  geographic  areaj*. 

2.  e<mtinue  regional  guidance  workshops  and  other  activities  which  will  help 
develop  highly  competent  vocational  counselors. 

The  Counril's  li)73  recommendations  covered  a  wide  range  as  Indicated  below: 

1.  All  local  school  systems  be  providtni  State  Office  assistance  In  designing  new, 
expanding  or  discontinuing  present  vocational  programs  based  area- wide  present 
or  projected  job  nee<' 

2.  All  State  agencies  in\olved  in  manpower  and  economic  development  eo- 
ordinnte  their  re.vources  and  co<»i>i»iate  in  enham  ing  the  quality  of  life  of  We.st 
Vir;:inia*s  citizens.  Leadership  in  this  elTort  to  be  provided  by  the  Governor's 
Onn-e  of  Federal  State  UelatioiN. 

3.  CAMPS  he  given  the  authority  to  comiH;l  coordination  with  the  c(d lection 
muniH>\ver  training  data. 

4  (Jrcater  utilization  of  local  and  regional  industry-education  advisory 
c<iiuniittees. 

Private  schools  in  West  Virginia,  with  nearly  of  the  State's  total  post- 
Ftcondary  vocational  enrollnients,  recei\e  consideration  a«  a  partner  in  meeting 
the  State's  newN  for  vocational  educaticm. 

ti.  The  recent  pa^>agc  of  a  ^'2in)  million  v(M  ational  scIhmiI  coiistru<'tiou  law  liv 
M'iM  Virginia  mean^  thai  by  1U77  the  State  will  be  able  t(»  enroll  45,000  second- 
ary students  in  vocational  pro;;rams.  The  State  Department  of  Kducation  fehould 
u>e  the  next  thrtn*  years  to  develop  a  comprehensive  career  education  program 
to  Jake  advantage  of  the  new  vocatiiaia!  fadlitles  which  will  become  available. 

7.  'Professional  development  in-service  training  courses  be  developed  for  school 
a<ln   ii^trators,  counselors  and  teacher^. 

\  Job  placement  assistance  for  graduates  and  school  leavers  be  accepted  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  schools,  and  that  siwcial  staff,  additional  If  necessary,  be 
assigned  to  this  function. 

II  State  Board  of  Education  comiuis*«ion  a  review  of  the  present  funding  allo- 
cation formula  to  determine  whether  a  new  formula  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
i^^  !.M-al  'School  systems  can  be  develoiwd. 

10.  The  Offl«»  of  New  Industry  Training  in  the  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational 
and  Technical  Kducation  be  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  ulceration  of  the 
Area  Vocational  Program. 

WISCOVSTX 

^  The  1073  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Kdufation  is  unusual  in  st.\eral  ways.  In  the  first  place,  its  e\alualive  function 
is  contrrned  primarily  with  the  extent  to  which  the  State  Plan's  specifically 
stated  and  (piantilied  objective*.  ha\e  been  joet.  This  jiart  of  the  report  is  handled 
In  a  simple  and  easily  underst^jod  nmuuer.  It  >*hould  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
goals  were  not  only  met,  but  actually  surpassed. 

The  second  unusual  as!)ei*t  of  the  Ueinirt  is  the  number  of  recommendations 
dealing  with  reor;ranization  of  the  l\S  Oni<'e  of  IMueation.  and  t-tiUwi:  for  the 
estnbli<;hinent  of  a  separate  Federal  I>(partment  for  ICdueation  and  ManiKiwer 
Development. 

The  third  distiiierulshiug  oienieut  Is  iu  in-depth  aiialy*;is  of  a  spc(  iol  study 
comparing  the  responses  of  Coun<  il  nu'inbers  with  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Wisconsin  as  to  their  views  on  priorities  for  vocational,  technical,  and 
adult  education.  In  this  "people  speak"  rejwjrt.  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
that  the  greatest  priorities  were  con<erned  with  pmvidlug  vocational-technical 
education  for  initial  joh  miry  for  hitrh  school  graduates,  drop-outs,  and  appren- 
ti<'<»s.  The  second  nmjor  priority  dealt  with  retraining  and  job  advancement  for 
the  unemployed  and  the  veterans. 

The  Advisory  Council  also  expressed  strong  support  that  the  present  delivery 
system  for  i)ost secondary  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education  In  WIsccmsIn 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board,  and  local  boards  of  vocational 
education. 
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One  of  the  nmior  arens  ot  difforouro  hvUvvi^u  tho  Advisory  Coancil  and  tlm 
State  Bl  d  is  hr  nd^oc.a..^  tliut  s,K.ili.  Stato 

to  su|.|K>rt  vcH'ntional  .Hluratlon  proprani.  at  tlie  ^^'V^'^'*  il'lj*  X.oN  '' 

inrs  iwive  heen  tMirmarkrd  for  ^onltional  ednnition  in  ^Y'^''^^^^^^^^^^^ 

This  situation  is  eMt'vtcd  to  change  soon  a*  a  rosnU  of  XUv  Council  s  offortb. 

WYOMING 

Recommendations  of  the  Wyondnj:  Advisory  C«ni.uil  Mu!t  n\e  ^ 

cation,  in  its  li)73  re|K,rt,  Ovatputional  Edui-atwn  w  U //o.yn;i/A  NNero  hat  the. 
A  State  Departnient  of  Kdncation  and  Otfic^  of  Ocenpational  „ 
1.  Continue  to  further  develop,  implement  and  evaluate  career  ^^l»'<-^tU)n 
at  all  crade  levels  (K-H)  as  well  as  at  the  adult  contminnj;  education  le%el. 
2  Continue  efforts  to  orient  teachers  to  effectively  >>ork  with  liundieapiKHl 

'"3  SirJ^coo^^^^^^^^  the  Advisory  Counc  il  in  sponsoring  puhlic 

informntloa  programs  desl^jned  to  broaden  oecupatKUial  (Hlucation  programs 
and  eniph»ynient  op|M)rtunities  for  Wyoming  student.^  and  atiult>. 
K  State  Department  (»f  Kducatitm  and  Consultan;  for  occupational  Gu'dance 
develop  and  iuiplenient  in->er\ico  preparation  of  c(»un>elors  to  improve  ooeupa- 

titmal^guidanw^  Kduration  and  Coordinator  of  Occupational  Educa- 

tion cnatinue  providing  leadership  to  Uk-uI  educational  agencio  and  coniinuuity 
college>  in  the  development  (•f  conipreliensive  sliort  and  long-range  planning  s>s- 
teuK  for  w  ciipational  etlucation.  ^  «.      ,  * 

I)  State  Department  of  Kdncation  and  University  of  ^Nyomlmr  continue  to 
proviile  mcupational  education  iu.>ervice  workshops  for  administrators,  teacliers 

^"r  ^"tate  ^Tam  Kdncation  encourage  puhlic  schools  and  ccunniunity 

colleges  to  accept  responsibility  in  job  placement  and  continuing  education  of 
studfiits. 

Clinirnian  Pkijkins.  Wo  will  not  ask  questions  at  this  time.  Mr.  Van 
VKtvne.  hnt  wo  will  :\<k  (jiio^^tions  of  tlio  ontiro  jmnel  later, 

Mr.  Van  .Vlstyvk.  Thank  you  for  listonin*;  to  my  tostiuiony. 

(  Iniirnian  Pkkkixs.  Mav  wo  hoar  from  tho  next  witness? 

Mr,  I)i:i.!.KKi!:u).  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Tom  Bocrotich  from 
the  ralifornia  State  .Vdvisory  Council. 

Chjiirinaii  Pmucins.  We're  jileased  to  have  yon  liere  this  morning, 
Mr.  lk)«retieh.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  M.  BOGETICH.  EXECUTIVE  BIEECTOE, 
CAHFOENIA  ADVISOEY  COUNCIL 

^fr.  B<K:KTTcir.  My  name  is  Tom  Bonrotich.  oxooutiye  director  of  the 
California  .Vdvisorv  Council  on  Vocational  Ivhuation. 

Mr  Chairman  and  momhers  of  tho  committee:  You  have  my  testi- 
mony. Rather  than  readin^r  it,  I  would  like  to  have  it  entered  mto  the 

record.  .  .  -n  1  • 

Chairman  Pkhkix^.  Without  ohjoction.  your  testimony  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  record.  •  i.  1  • 

Mr.  li(«.i;r!(  11.  I  have  al<o  hionirht  tlireo  rojiorts  of  onr  advisory 
eouncil.  I  would  hope  you  would  considor  thi>  a?,  part  of  (air  testimony, 

rinforniation  referred  to.  hold  in  suheommittoe  files.] 

Mr.  B(«;kti(  ii.  We  hclieve  in  California  our  iiroirram  of  vocational 

edueation  is  nnicpie.  Couseijuontlv.  so  are  many  of  our  prohloms. 
The  uni(|ueness  of  our  pro^rram.  I  would  say.  is  that  wo  oonsider 

vocational  education  as  part  of  tlie  educational  program  rather  than 
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apart  from.  Therefore,  you  will  find  vocational  education  oiTered  in 
the  comprehensive  hi^rh  school  and  in  the  community  college  rather 
than  in  separate  institutions  for  vocational  education. 

Wo  also  believe  that  responsible  /rrowth  of  vocational  education  can 
only  l)e  accomplished  throii^rh  an  effective  plai.ninjr  process.  However, 
the  |)hinninir  process  or  the  tusk  of  planning  is  complicntcd  l)ecause 
of  the  variety  of  indei)endent  and  somewhat  autonomous  jurisdictional 
Ixxlies  involved  in  vo<*ational  education. 

In  our  testimony,  we  point  out  the  r,Mml>ers  of  different  types  of 
mVivs  that  are  involved  in  California,  because  of  the  lack  of  coopr- 
iy\'K\j  and  articulation  amon^j  these  different  ajjencies.  it  has  resulted 
in  numerous  duplicative  services  and  programs  in  comi)etition  for  the 
same  resources. 

We  have  descrii>cd  a  number  of  planning  mechanisms  that  we  are 
faced  with  to  plan  and  implement  vocational  education  in  our  State. 
All  these  medmnisnis  are  intended  to  maximize  the  available  resources 
for  vocationnl  education. 

Tn fortunately,  the  resultant  planning  is  neither  compatible,  nor  is 
it  intefirratod. 

We  find,  also,  that  Federal  requirements  are  not  useful  cither  in 
terms  of  putting  it  all  together.  We  are  hoi>eful  that  the  new  Federal 
legislation  will  provide  for  both  Federal  and  State  leadership  needed 
to  articulate  and  coordinate  all  the  planning  systems  for  vocational 
education  and  that  would  generate  useful  information  with  the  mini- 
nnim  amount  of  paper  work. 

The  ffrowth  of  vocational  education  has  been,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne.  dii-ectly  related  to  the  financial  support  both  at  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.  We  have  seen  tliat  vocational  funds  from  the  Fed- 
t-nil  Government  have  l)ecn  the  main  stimulus  for  vocational  education 
growth  in  the  State  of  California. 

We  hnve  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  vocational  education  enrollment 
as  a  i-esult  of  Federal  funding.  However,  at  the  current  levels  of  sup- 
port, we  j^ee  some  problems  in  terms  of  future  growth  l)ecpuse  of  the 
stagirering  rate  of  inflation  and  the  increasing  costs  of  program 
implementation. 

In  our  testimony  we  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  financial  sup- 
port of  vo<»ational  education  in  Califoniia  which  illustrates  our  point 
that  Federal  funds  have  dramatically  increased  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional education  in  our  State. 

However,  there  are  several  points  I  would  like  to  emphasize  here. 
One  i^  that  enrollment  levels  have  l)egun  to  level  off  and  that  the  level 
of  support  Ix^hind  every  student  has  decreased  i-atlier  than  increase<l. 

For  example,  in  10f»0-70,  there. was  appro.ximately  $100  of  support 
for  every  student  in  the  vocational  education  programs  in  California. 
IW  11)72.  it  had  risen  to  f?210.  But,  as  of  last  vear,  it  is  roughly  $180 
per  student. 

With  respect  to  the  financial  aspects  of  vocational  education,  there 
are  several  points  that  we  make  in  our  testimony.  One  is  equity.  An- 
other is  coordination  and  cooperation  among  the  various  Federal  fund- 
intr  sonrce«.  the  neecl  for  additional  supjx)rt.  and  also  the  method  for 
determining  categorical  and  set-asides. 
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Wo  recoiniize  tliut,  ultlioujrh  cutojroric-al  suppoit  ha<  ^ivon  at^^^^ion 
to  areas  of  need,  they  have  tende<l  to  promote  excessive  paper^^ork 
amt  administration  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

I  Jit  me  L'ivft  vou  a  *'for  instance"  here.  -      ,  . 

In  t«nns  of  ^t-asidcs  for  disadvanta<red.  v;e  have  found  m  our  State 
that  re<iuests  for  fmids  to  serve  this  particular  population  are  usuallv 
four  to  five  times  those  that  are  available.  Because  of  the  metliml  of 
administerinir  these  funds,  we  find  that  thei-o  are  iiicreasec?  aurnmi- 
S  funds  are  distributed  on  a  piecemeal  basis  rUher  th.n 
trying  to  get  at  conwnt rations  in  large  urban  centei-s  to  eliminate, 
particular  disadvantagements.  ^-    i  ^ 

We  never  can  satisfy  the  overall  need  to  $erve  tais  particular 

^A^ea^re  also  concerned  aV  ■>ut  the  growing  cost  of  administration  l>e- 
caust>  of  the  various  funding  sources  for  program  and  services  in  vo<  a- 
tioiial  education  and  manpower.  This  is  due  to  the  number  of  different 
delivery  systems.  We  suggest  that  the  new  legislation  should  promote 
and  influence  an  articulated  delivery  system  within  each  oHhc  States. 

You  have  befoi^  you  our  specihc  recommendations.  Rather  than 
read  tliem  to  vou,  I  would  like  to  just  clarify  a  couple  of  points. 

Chairman  tKRKiNS.  Permit  me  to  interrupt  at  this  point,  this  is  so- 
important. 

You  st)eakal)out  the  growing  cost.  ,  . 

The  administration  costs  of  the  program  throughout  the  vaiious 
States  of  the  country  vary  so  much.  I  want  t  \no\\  specihcally,  liow 
you  deal  with  that  in  your'testimony  ?        ,  .      ,  .  ^. 

Mr  Bootmcii.  In  my  testimony,  only  to  bring  this  to  your  attention, 
we  noted  that  the  categorical  approach  has  increased  administrative 
costs.  We  have  suggested  that  consolidation  of  parts  of  the  act  would 
be  helpful.  This  would  reduce  some  of  the  administrative  problems 
arising  from  the  categorical  approach  allowing  the  State  to  provide 
greater  leadership  to  the  school  districts  by  getting  out  of  the  paper 
svndrome  and  into  a  leadei-ship  position  agsiin. 
*  Chairman  Perkins.  In  order  to  achieve  the  same  increase  in  enroll- 
ment that  you  have  had  in  the  last  several  years,  how  much  of  an 
increase  in  funds  would  you  need,  especially  in  -.ght  of  todays 
inflation? 

Mr.  Bocrmni.  That  is  difficult  to  estimate.  ,         •     i  ai 

We  liad  provided  some  background  material  to  the  >ational  A(t- 
visorv  Council  that  indicated  that,  at  our  present  rate  of  growth  and 
financial  suppoit  of  voc-ational  education,  it  would  tako  until  the  year 
to  satisfy  all  the  people  in  California  who  need  vocational 
training. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Proceed. 

Mr.  IWsKTiru.  In  terms  of  chirification  of  point  .">  on  page  11,  we 
suggest  that  the  State  planning  for  vocational  education  be  replaced 
bv  a  State  planning  proces-^  and  that  the  Advisory  Conncil  be  the 
^ivus  of  the  i)laiining  process  giving  final  approval  to  the  State  plan 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government.  This  does  not  preclude  tlie 
State  Iward  for  vocational  education  or  any  other  airency  responsible 
for  program  and  services  from  approvinir  plans  or  procesiu^s  under 
the  various  Federal  acts  related  to  education  and  training.  Presently, 
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HEW  arbitrarily  and  adininislrativolv  makes  some  changes  in  the 
btate  plan  witJioiit  rJie  in\ol\ement  anil  advice  of  the  «tate  advisory 
council. 

What  we  are  sn^nrosting  is:  Get  all  tlie  people  together,  in  order  to 
maxnuizo  ino  avadable  re.-ourres  and  projrrains  tooothcr  bv  niakin<r 
the  people  n  the  State  work  tojretlier  cooperativelv  in  an  articulated 
uehyery  system. 

We  also  recommend  tliai  to  h-tter  address  a  statewide  system  of 
education  and  trar  ij>g  ixM[nired  tor  empiovnu^nt  that  the  advisory 
council  on  vocational  education  shoidd  repci't  to  all  acrencies  involved 
m  tiie  delivery  of  services  rather  than  oiilv  the  State  boaixl  of  voca- 
tional education. 

That  concludes  my  tostinionv. 

[The  i)repared  i>t;uomt'nt  of  Air.  Bogetich  follows :] 

rwf^.^.v7'''T''^'''''  R^>«"i^"-  I^n.  D..  KxLCUTiVE  Dirkctor, 

T^llMNO^'^   AUMSORY    tUU.VCIL   OX   A  OCATIU.V.VL   EduCATIUX    A.Nl)  TeCII.MCAL 

Mr.  Clinirnian  nnd  Members  of  the  Committee  • 

Vocational  edmation  in  California  has  been  served  well  Dv  a  long-existing 
H?nnl  .^on!ir^'''!i"^^  partnership,  if  you  will,  between  local'and  state  educa! 
l,^  ""^        ^^.'^^''^^  government.  As  representatives  of  the  people, 

tionaUMlncation'*^''''^  '''^^^^''^        s"PPort  for  voca' 

We  believe  onr  vocational  education  program  in  California  is  unique.  Con- 
sequently.  ^o  are  many  of  the  problems  we  face. 

As  a  (delivery  system,  vocational  education  programs  and  services  are  beine 
tZ  '-'^J'lSP  ^"^^'^^^^^l^-^OO.m  youth  and  adults  in  our  state.  In  addiUon, 
5r»«f-  i"^''^.  ^n^^/'^rnians  are  being  trained  in  the  private  sector, 

toonlination.  and  articulation  of  vocational  education  programs  and  services 
arc  a  major  concern  of  the  Advisory  Conncil  and  will  be  the  focus  of  mv  com- 
ments  today,  opecifically.  my  comments  will  be  directed  toward:  (1)  vocational 
education  planning,  (2)  financing.  (3)  administration. 

VOCATIO.YAL   EDUCATIOX  PLAXMNO 

The  California  Advisory  Pounfil  on  Vocational  Kducation  believes  that 
re^pon<:ible  vocational  education  program  growth  can  only  be  accomplished 
thromrli  effective  planning.  However,  the  ta-^^k  of  planning  is  complicated  bv 
the  variety  of  independent  and.  somewhat  autonomous.  Jnri.sdictional  bodies 
fn  1  alifomia,  this  includes  secondary  school  districts,  community  colleges! 
regional  occupational  programs  and  centers,  adult  education  programs,  man' 
power  acennes.  private  schools,  and  other  sources  of  education  and  training. 
The  laek  of  eoordination  and  articulation  among  these  bodies  frequently  re- 
sults in  the  following: 

T'nnecessary  duplication  of  programs  and  services 

C'^iT^petition  for  the  same  resources 

uuplieative  involvement  of  community  and  business  personnel  in  advisory 
and  support  capacities  auvi.-^uijr 

Competition  to  offer  similar  and  separate  programs  and  services  to  the  same 
cnentele 

rnnce^cary  duplication  of  state  and  local  administrative  support  services 
Inequitable  allocation  of  limited  resources  to  different  parts  of  the  slate 
which  re^uU^  in  unequal  edn^ational  opportunities  in  certain  areas  of  the  state 
Duphcative  legislation  for  funding  and  administration  of  programs  and  services 
Planning  for  vocational  education  programs  in  California  is  attempted  through 
three  separate  planning  mechanisms.  Kamely,  the^^e  are:  (1)  the  California 
Mate  Plan  for  \ocational  Kducation.  (2)  area  master  plans,  and  (3)  local 
district  plans  for  vocational  edncation.  In  addition,  cooperative  voluntary 

r.;in't;rimo  p^^  ^"'"'"^  ^^^"^"^  «<J^ancemenn  and 
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planning  offorts  are  beln«  a(Comi>lished  among  local  odncntional  agencies 
tlirongliout  the  state. 

Statv  i*Zfl».— The  California  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  is  pre- 
pnrcd  by  the  staffs  of  the  State  Boara  of  Kducatlon  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  California  Community  Colleges  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Conncil. 
The  Plan  Is  prcparwl  m  compliance  witli  unideline.s  set  b\  the  Vnitwl  Stat(*^ 
Office  of  Kdueation.  The  Council  view^  this  effort  a-^  purely  an  academic 
exercise  and  has  noted  that  the  Plan,  as  presently  written,  provides  a  i>uor 
foundation  for  the  comprehensive  statewide  planning  pnjcoss  needed  for  im- 
proving and  eximndlng  vocational  education  as  part  of  the  total  educational 
.system  in  California.*  _^ 

Approval  of  the  California  State  Plan  is  often  completed  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  It  covers.  For  exam- 
ple* this  year's  Plan  was  approved  around  September  10th.  Adaptations  to  the 
Plan  are  often  made  administratively  and  arbitrarily  In  negotiations  between 
the  State  Department  of  Ediicntion  and  the  V.S.  Office  staff  without  Informing 
or  involving  the  Advisory  Council.  This  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
legislative  intent  of  Cimgress. 

Arm  nia^tvr  pi ayis —In  aji  effort  to  eflfeot  more  comprehensive  vocational  plan- 
ning utilizing  public  injuit.  the  California  Lecislature  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  statewide  planning  mechanism  i:i  the  f^)nu  of  vocational  e<liication 
planning  areas.  Fi^o  pilot  vocational  educational  planning  areas  were  estab- 
iHlied  in  the  state  during  lfH»9  and  lOTO.  Each  pilot  area  was  directed  to  pro- 
duce a  master  plan  (•(M>rdiuariiig  the  resources,  manpower  nee<ls.  and  vocational 
p'*oirraius  in  the  designated  areas,  together  with  recommeudatious  for  implement- 
ing such  plans.  Each  of  the  master  plan^  was  to  l>e  submitted  to  the  states  ed- 
ucational agcmies  wlu-reiii  steps  were  to  he  taken  at  thi-i  Irvcl  to  prepare  a 
state  master  plan  for  vo^-ational  (»diication  cousisteat  with  state  and  federal 
rfMjuirenieut.s  for  vocational  education  It  was  intended  that  the  planning  process 
and  resultant  master  plai  would  he  generated  upward  from  the  local  "grass 
r(-(»ts**  level  to  the  state  level  However,  we  are  still  without  a  master  plan  for 
vocational  (Hlucatitai  and  an^at  Iea•^t  two  \ ears  away  fnmi  one. 

Lncal  plan^i.  The  local  district  plan,  our  third  planniue  mechanism,  is  prepartHt 
hv  local  educational  agencies.  Each  plan  Is  prepared  with  niea  sura  hie  objectives 
and  is  intende<l  to  sene  as  a  local  n»auageiuent  too!  for  strengthening  oi>eratious 
and  accountability.  In  reviewing  tnl^*  ihird  mechanism,  it  appears  to  the  Coimcll 
that  district  plans  are  nothing  more  than  compliance  documents  also 

With  all  of  this  planning  goius:  on.  one  can  only  conchide  that  planning  is  very 
Important.  Unfortunately,  the  various  crmiponents  in  our  statewide  planning 
process  are  presently  neither  compatible  nor  integrated.  On  the  other  hand,  fed- 
eral requirements  for  planniiu;  are  not  proving  to  l>e  useful  either. 

It  would  facilitate  local  program  crowtli  If  federal  leadership  would  provide 
for  an  articulated  and  coordinated  pHnninc:  system  which  \Mm\i\  generate  use- 
ful  inf(»rmation  with  a  mininuini  amount  of  paperwork. 

Despite  difficu'tios  \Nith  fragmented  planning,  program  enrollments  have  in- 
creased from  011.889  In  1060  to  f^vcr  1.600  W  In  1974.  The  following  table  Il- 
lustrates enrollment  gnjwth  since  19<j8. 

TABLE  1 -CALIFORNIA  STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Enrollment  ^ 


Community  _  ,  , 

Year  Stco'^j-r,  college  Adult  Total 


iQcatoiQAQ   --  347.411  303.605  290,  W3  941.889 

ft  970  ■ '  "  ■         ■  *    ■ '  ■  ■ '  408  325  305  036  194, 649  908. 010 

971  S  972  '                 ""  592  616  329.641  311.663  1,233.920 

1972  0  1973  587  6  5  377  318  441.687  1.406.620 

973  0  974 ■> '     ■  ■                ■ ' ■  :  643  566  533. 191  463. 771  1. 640.  528 

977  ?  978  »" :  :             V   ™  679. 227  559. 678  486. 960  1 . 755. 865 


^  Source.  California  State  Department  ol  Education,,  Vocational  Education  Support  Unit 

>  Estimated  enioliments. 

>  Projected  enioliments. 


^Fourth  \nrjunl  Report.  Fi^rnl  Ymr  ")72-rt.  S.icrnmonto  California  .Vdvlsory  Council 
on  Vocational  Kdueation  and  Technu'al  T.aininjf.  1974,  p,  8. 
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The  Krowth  rato.  (  r,  has  divlinod  to  nn  annnnl  rate  of  about  2-:?  por- 

(vm.  Wo  have  m-oinim-iHh'd  tUnt  our  stat»»'s  cdmntional  aKiMnu-s  and  I.i'^i>hj- 
turf  take  a  more  aKfiressive  rolo  to  aceouiplisli  the  goal  of  i»rovidini:  equ.il  eihua- 
tional  opportunity  for  job  preparaMou. 

FIXANCINO  VOC.VTIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  growth  of  vocational  education  is  directly  related  to  financial  support 
nistonciilly,  the  numher  of  jKople  receiving  tnlucati(»n  and  training;  for  eniplo\. 
nient  has  Increased  draiuatieally  with  each  increase  in  the  le\el  of  federal 
support 

Tlie  Council  has  noted  tinit.  although  fe(hTal  fluids  represent  Ie*?s  than  25  per- 
cent  of  all  fund<  expended  for  vocat*<»nal  education,  thev  still  appear  to  bt»  the 
major  stimulus  afTectin»r  the  exiH»nditure  of  state  and  local  dollars  and  promot- 
luj;  the  growth  of  v<KMtional  education  in  California.  Ho\\e\er.  the  current  lc\el 
of  support  can  no  longer  stimulate  addiMotml  opportunities  f(»r  vocational  ed- 
ucation because  of  a  net  redtiction  in  federal  support  causwl  by  a  staggering 
rate  of  intbitlon  resulting  in  im  reased  program  cost<.  Tho  anahsis  of  vocational 
e<lucation  funding  illu,tr.;tcd  in  laDle  2  will  sub.^tantiate  this  point 


TABLE  2 -AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Ftnanciai  support 

Year 

Enrollment 

Percent 
increase 

Federal 

Percent 
increase 

State  and 
local 

Percent 
increase 

Total 
expenditures 

Percent 
increase 

1969  to  70 

1970  to  71 

1971  to  72  - 

1972  to  73  

1973  to  74  1 

..  1.233.920 
1,406.620 
.    1, 640.  :>28 

-3  8 
35  9 
2  9 
4.3 
1  6 

25. 431.  708 
29. 188. 862 

37.  514.  372 

38.  574.011 

39.  789.  636 

41,5 
148  0 
28.5 

2  8 

3  2 

145.  846, 816 
211  635.389 
222,  241,948 
2  3  7.  59  5  989 
260. 210, 364 

132  0 
45  0 
3  6 
6.9 
9  5 

171.288,  524 
240. 824. 251 
259.  756.  320 
276. 170, 000 
300, 000.000 

112  0 
53  6 
7.9 
6.4 
8.6 

I  Estimated. 


There  are  some  iutercMing  observations  to  be  made  from  this  !inalvsl<-- 

1.  While  iniam-nr  .Mipport  hns  increased  Mgnitir:imly,  program  enrollment  lia.s 
begun  to  le\el  oiT  dm*  to  increased  costs. 

2.  Federal  support  of  vocational  edutation  contributes  sigidlicantlv  to  state  and 
local  support  levels. 

3.  Been  use  more  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  vocational  education  the 
level  of  total  Mipport  per  student  ha.s  decreased  approximately  SIO  during  the 
past  hve  .\car^ 

4.  .More  clticient  use  of  existing  funds  as  well  as  additional  financial  resources 
are  needed  to  txtcnd  vocational  education  ro  more  iieoplc. 

Several  other  Uu  toj>  ^lioultl  he  c<»iisidered  in  tne  de\elopment  of  any  new  ven  a- 
tional  eduratinn  le?;i^lati(»n.  Tiie  fir^l  i<  cquit.v.  California  is  the  large^t  >taie 
in  the  nation.  re|)re^enting  10  pmi-nt  of  the  t(»tal  iMipulation  and  contnlmtc^  ap- 
pn)xi!aaicl.\  20  iHwnt  of  the  federal  t.ix  (b»liar.  (hir  \ (national  education  pro- 
f;ni»ii.  on  tli(»  other  hand,  upjoetits  approximalei.x  12  percent  of  the  tot:;!  ir\- 
tion.al  eiiiollment.  yet  urcnc^  on^>  aroinid  S  iK-rcent  ot  the  VK.\  an<,<'ari<;fi  Ir 
wnnid  appear  tliai  lederal  funding  \vm\<  shouhl  acknowieduv  the  number  of 
pci>plc  ^rr\e«l  a^  well  a<  the  n<  e(N  l<»r  \<KMfiMnaI  edu«atn»n  ^ei\n'e.<. 

A  nut  her  is  t'cdi'Ml  U  ..'illation.  Thtre  are  .several  mhuvcs  of  fvdcial  fuad^  fnr 
edmatMiii  ind  tr.iniiiig  rtquircd  f'»r  eiiiplov  nn'i.i.  Ut»v\i-\i*r.  due  itt  the  Ui' \  of 
coordin,"t'"ii  ami  (•*«■;  i'r:i!:..ii  aiuong  ledt^ial  funding  st>\irces.  the  .state  i.s  U!iai)ie 
to  rou^oiidate  tla-ni  to  have  tin-  :;n;ttcst  impact  and  benolit  to  people. 

The  tiiird  h  tin*  m-ed  for  .idditional  fe<Ii  lal  snpport.  To  pni\i(h«  equal  eduni- 
tinnal  opportunities  f«.r  joh  perparation  .s  an  impo.vMble  la^k  ai  um-  <  orient 
support  level.  .\  Coum  il  sur\iy  of  California  .sr  hoid  di^trict^  (sec<mdary  and 
cnmniunity  lol'i^ucsi  indiialed  tliat  onl\  21  pcnctit  ol  H'c  di>tri"t^  n  pi^rted  h  df 
or  more  (»f  their  graduate^  w«-rc  eciuipiKMl  wwh  an  od  iipa tional  .--kill  up'tm  ffratlua- 
tion**  At  our  recent  pui)lic  hearings,  the  liCed  f(»r  addinomil  rcsourtes  wa.^  e\. 


*  Report  of  Surtc}/  Hennnluu)  ImUe  Funrtiouft  of  Vocnttonnl  Vtluctttiun.  .Saortlmonto  • 
California  A(l\i&t>ri  Council  ou  Vouitional  l.duoatioii  and  TcchiiRal  Trainnn,'.  1J»7.;. 
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riH,mn-d  to  wove  u«  fm,,,     ,„>r.  ,.nt  to  a  ;:rvat.r  nu::.i..r  Tf  U.-t^'-^'f, 
in  lal.k-     (.a!if..riiM  ai-i-t-ars  to  be  wiil.iii.'  t,.  a«>u::.r  tr-.-~^-v^"' .  ■ 


s>4>  that  all  people  ilesirin^  v«><nirior;al  e<J'i.»iU:«.n  L-^-m-- 

>  <Nar;onal  Kiiii.ation  ArrieiuimKits  oi:         F.nivi.i-  'ha'  •  ./.^.r-*        -  V 

tV*'/^^^^'  program  funds  be  care;;oncailv  di^:Vibu:ed* a<  •  ^ .'Ai'ir-r.Vl;*: 

f^\V7T.**\'''*^'- ^•^•^^^'-awHrii.  r.>carch.  .^r^  A:':H.-uL'h'"-^n^^-;: 
j^orhiu  appn.adi  Ik.s  dir.rred  .up^M  rt  lo  arva:.  in  i.,      ,  t  a-^. 

.iiid  loral  ieve!::.  H,e  net  erTert  is  that  the  i^ipl^m^sca': -hi:^  ..V^^'V; 
lia-  n-stricttMi  cherii  from  nitvtinsr  the  Ieff\-iac:v>  jar^nc  .  '  <  -L'^e^-*^  * 

Mini.  i-on>oiidariori      :ipi^ireaflv  rutnleti.  and  i>ar:.^  C  L»  a-^d  Ta-d  G  - --r^  H 

Wh<.ea    rnoth  -J  f.>r  d.r.rnurua.^  cate..n.ui  ar.u  fu:  dinz  r.": 

-..•c'.-a  tHlm-arion  that  reilett.  a^'tual  dt.ru.^n..'-rrd  cetni^  r^r%  ,1.: 
Mr.\;MIu>  based  ui)-!!!  tne  ua^jiie  tharacrerbticj,  .^if  t-a.  a  ^:a:c  aud^'.WJiT*" 

\0(ArioNAL  edulation  A^\£i.visTa.vrio.v 
'Ih..  admrni^rrarioii  of  public  v.^'acionai  eduoa:i.,ri  a:  i^-^: 
MdMl  Jbrou^'b  ar  h-ast  :i,ri.^.  a:ier:.i^>-che  .srute  H^Mrd  .-f  fii  v  v       -'^^  H  V.T 
of  <.<,v,.rnors  .f  riu-  ('ahfornu  ConunuMtr  f.^li^^^.  •  *       .7  :^^  ^^■;- 

IM,^w■r  S-rvucs  c'.mn.n.  The  Advi...ry  Cuurii  o.c...rVfrd'aL-;r-''-i:;*''r^/;^^r: 
o's.  if  adniinisrr.irion  and  other  ir.direvt  .^ervice^  r^i,:-w^ 
v<Kaii..nal  edmation  ;iro::ram.  in  California.  Th^  O  ur.oi  Vv^^ -^'"T/. 

e\IM:j>  on  of  (mIu.  a  tioi^i  opp,.rti:mrv  to  grwuer  nu':.'---/,  >  ,  ^ 
UMt  M.rid<»iie  an  nnneit->ary  proliferation  of  :ndt.p.-i.d-r  -  *T..-Vr  .Va'  j;^:'.,.:'';' 
<IeIiM-ry  meohaniMus  (.tat.^  and  fe^ieral .  that  re:.u::  i::' in^£<^-e-'"U  "-""C 
awu.able  revmrre..  SnW.  resource:.  u>ald       Ur:r^r  ^x^^d^       .^Jp.V^-  -% 

opiHTtnnitN  and  that  rtnluce.s  unneiev^arv  dupiicatL^n  ^/.^^  :  .V 

th.it  a  >in;;le  .tate  a;:t.n.>  o.uld  more  emc:^ntiT  aud  ^^^.^V^r^V  i::^'.*.  .f."! 
deiiwr>  of  all  Kincatiun  and  tr:l!nm^'  reipiired  f-^r  e^;/  r-e-- 

Ar  rho  federal  and  -rate  knvN.  tfie  indej^nde^oy^  aiid'd  -^.---^  * 

vo,  afM>iial  e<lurarrori  and  manpiisver  i<  a  ?ro^\-.n.-  rij^,.tr^  v' - 
vorafional  winrator^.  The  development  of  additi.-ndi  f-^dirz  ..-"-.w  V:.:''^;::;- 
rioiia!  education  a^  contamtKi  la  the  Edii*.ar:.jnal  Anir'^d^.-^-^T',' /  ji/;:.  '  zTj 
.C-.ilM.  the  ('oiai)rehenM\e  Knipioym-nt  and  Tramisz  Ac:  ■  '  Z^n  ^>T   .'".mA  " 
ard  the  Edun.noruil  Amend:i:t.nr.  .>f  lUU  -  HR  60.  are  --'d  .i.-^-v^'^" 
dithrsrty  in  putrin-  ir  all  to-erher.  It  :^  -Ti^;r*^-e^1  ^     .V^^'^-^-  'r  ^" 

fedtn.I  :in<l  -tate  leade-r^hip  r.>  iruluen-  e  an  ar:ioiIa't,^i.  Z>:r:->'^^l^^  \:l'd^^  - 
M-teni  tor  \ocarional  tdu<.a:ion.  * 


K 


rfa.o  m  m  t  .V  d  a  r: .  >  n  - 

In  c'.nrhHion.  tlie  V.^-ationtl  Kd.narion  An.t-nd:;.e'-.:<  v.,^^  r^.--.;un 
in  an  txpandtd  ....u  improved  \.K-ari<jr.ai  e^ia-ariou  --ax  "i  i  »  —  1  v*—* 
(  iMforiMan-  are  benetirrnu'  a"d  are  appre*  i.ir:ve  ..f  -.^e  - » *n ,^"."^1"*.^  ^  7*/' 
:in<l  rinancial  >ni)i>ort  of  edn.  anon  and  ^raininz  r»^iTnrKi*'/'-  1':^-:.  t-I-^^t-  - 
ix  r.roMiled  by  rhe^e  amer.dmen:-  and  other  federiil  le-^:0*-i.  -  ^,1^  T 

Ad\t-or.\  (\>un(il  on  V-M.itn^ral  Edi^'ari -n  and  ::n..  al  T-*.-*"  -  '"-'S'^ 
nufke  tin-  following'  recomniendation*  f.^r  inipruVHn.-n:>  :  'J,'  "t^  r. 
Ie;:>Iar  nn  ■  —   ^  ,  ^ 

1  Forward  and  innea^o,!  f  indi-z  }^  pr-vide,!  fn-  vv^a*:  -^n*  ^d^  -^-  -  -rr^ 
irrani-  'n  order  to  more  eTe'*:ive[y  and  *>t?:^ienrlv  rC  "^li^  '  * 

li  A  more  e^piitable  mnrh^-l  of  ail-arir^g  fund-  To* cne  -'a-*'  .^^t^. -U^  '.-^ 
rhar^rhi  distribiirion  of  fund-  ^\riiin  -h*-  --are^  ..^  ii^-r.^  r-1  .r.  i  j-' ^ -"^ 
a.  K\i>ressed  n*HKl-  and  fnndUu  rR"iii:ren.»'nr«  *  ^»  Ir.^^^titivi^  r*^  «'-o*?'^''-'"'i<i 
uhi<h  reward  elTorr*  re*u  nn^  m  hi^n  n'i::,,er-    f  ---.id-n-*  "     *^  ---c*! 
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3  N>\v  ft'(U»ral  U'>:i^li»ti<>n  fnr  voiiitioiiul  odiK-ation  should  iiitUit'iM-o  iiutp 
coordina:i(m  aud  o.uiHTatKai  amoii^  all  a^t'iuie^  iiivohed  in  t!u  delivery  oi 
whHatMHi  and  training  required  for  enipl<)\nifiit.  ^  . 

Mil  Federal  fundinj:  should  l.o  earnurkcd  to  MJlInence  more  cffectiNe  oxteii- 
M\o.  and  ronnlinatc.d  i»lannin«  a.'tivituw  at  tWe  Mate  and  n'itH»nal  lewis 

./,»  Statewide  plaunii;;;  tur  \oiational  education  -nou:d  bf  lUiproved  with  the 
foilu\Ninu'  adaptation'^ :  .      ,     ,      .        i  „■  i  » 

M  .  Tne  re.  uirenu-nt  for  a  Slate  Plan  for  VoiatH.nal  EducatK.n  shoiud  he  le- 
pla.'tHl  «ith  a  requirement  for  an  annually  suhnutied  asMiramv  of  e*.uH,hanee 
\Mih  the  intent  oi  all  lederal  acts  i»ertannn«  to  education  and  traiunm  for 

^T'V'S^nitl  he  required  to  develop  an  articulated  planning  procosv.  UM 
inu'lill  .i-eneu-  invohul  in  ti:e  delivery  „f  proj:i:unv  and  mtvkm  s  o  people,  ima 

13  I  The  phmnini:  pnnr^s  re>ult  in  a  coordinated  and  articulated  state  master 
ithin  for  Nocariiniai  ulueation.  and  ,    ,      .  ..1 

.4.  The  r..|M.>enu..it.  f-.r  a  <-..<.r.lim.ti-<l.  arti.nlated  ..lanmn-,'  Pr''<r^«  ' 
n-vnltaut  in.i><ter  plan  for  ym-atiniml  eaiication  he  dtVfloix-d  ia  coiioUlWtu.u  «ith 
tlu'  Siaic  A<i\Wi)r\  Ci  iiiiiil.  ami  . 

,.-,1  Th.-  .\.lvi-or>  Couin  il  aiiiiunll.v  approM-  the  .state  master  plan  and  planmnK 
pr.  ( <•^v  ratlier  than  tlic  federal  (;<>veriiiiient. 

(■•liaii-iiian  Pkkki.vs.  Thank  yoii  very  mtich  for  your  pxcellcnt 

t«"5Ml!l<)l>V. 

Mr.  Ki.stT. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  KISEB.  MEMBER.  IOWA  STATE  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Kisri?.  Tliaiik  you.  Mr.  Cliairmaii.  and  niPinbors  of  the  snb- 
(•oiicimtt<'c. 

I  am  Bob  Kist-r,  "*  .      ,  ..^ ,     ^-      »  i  • 

I  li-.xo  iH'cn  a  tiu'inhor  of  tlio  Iowa  ^  ocational  Education  Advisor) 
<-<iiitic  I  fortliP  pa^f  •"' years.  _      ,  •    ...  ^-       *i   »  ^ 

I  represent  the  ijo-^tseeondary  edneational  institutions  tliat  offer 
\o<-a*H)tiiil  teehnieal  edneation  on  tlie  roniK-il. 

The  remarks  tliat  I  will  make  are  representative  of  our  l:,-member 

*"*'T'proh!ihh"  si'ioidd  point  ont  at  (Iiis  time  that  onr  couiioil  is  inn  1e 
„,.  of  =e->eii  niemhet-;  from  bnsines.^.  industry,  afrncnltnre  and  tlie 
•retieral  pi.bli<-.  and  tlie  otiier  six  persons  represent  various  far-ets  of 

"\vrf  mnulated  our  opinions  over  ti.e  last  4  years  by  a  series  of 
f^ebl  visits  to  -28  <bffcrent  hijrli  scliools  and  postsecoiumry  sr. hools 
vitliin  the  .'^tnte  of  Towa.  TTe  visited  witli  ..pproximate  y  .^.-.n  students, 
te-irhers  administrators  and  board  members  duriii-  these  visits  and. 
in  addition  the  Conneil  sponsored  public  Iiearinffs  at  which  approxi- 
,'i:itely  2^5  people  had  an  oppoituiiity  to  present  their  '•onoerns  to 

''T'^r'pcifieaily.  we  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  the  area  of  cooperative 
and  work-stiidv  education.  .     ,  •   ^.i  „ 

There  is  considerable  confusion,  even  among  the  professionals  n  the 
interpretation  of  these  two  terms.  They  are  not  synonymous  The  co- 
operative programs  are  used  by  school  systems  as  a  teaching  technuiue 


forprovidinirrhestihieiit  witlit'nipiovT.ioni  t-.i...-.  La..i:c.'^"  •  ,-:e    ■ . 
piepare  hnn  for  entry  into  .i  =n(M  :nf  )0(":i^:ic: 

The  cooperative  niethoit  oi    ocationai  .;st::":e:-..)a  r.:- 
binatioii  ot  aifc  rnurinir  1  -ui*  .i        mi    *  ..  i«     it  ^---^ 

oiices  coordinateti  bv  a  reai'in-r  -  r>or  i.naP'r       ...i    .i-     .l»»m    ■  'Z-  :::. 
In  a  iiiajoritv  01  caiies.        oopeiaf.vp -ri.ac'ii    -    :ii  :  ' 
employer  and  the  pr-.niaiv  ;)un  oft>  *  ^  i.-..^'* 

l\)r  workman's  conipenbation  Jisurance  ..1   i^e  a:  ^ 
his  line  of  work. 

Now.  tlie  work-study  pro<rrams  .ia\f^  t-t^r.  .liLit-iiii-nrr-i   :r  •  v.-   -  / 
posi^  of  ilropout  provojiiion.  The  ow- ::tM)ir.e  r  .i.efn    ur\ .r.Lc.ii::  i 
tiie  work-study  proirrani      ^nroileM  .n  i  iu/l.-iu-     mc.  i'lii.    i  :ur:.i: 
of  instruction.  Outside  of  us  m  :iooi   vri;-:.    t-     '  '  '...i^.. 
.'mplovrr  ami  is  izivon  a  .ninimum  vai^e.    or   .1::^    *»  r:c 
pnrncular  public  aircucy. 

The  public  aiiency  is  riien  i  Pimuurseu  vi:r.  /•^•ierai  -:ncis  -  .:aiu;^itri 
through  the  state  etiucationai  .lirenev. 

I  initrht  ^o  on  to  «av  rhat  -vp  oeiievp  *r.ac  orr.  oonpnr:  -  nii  -rrj. 
study  ^M-ve  two  (iirferent  facet?  or  -au'^atinn  .»na    .ir   :a'i-:iir  "~r' 
<h()ul<l  continue  to  Ix*  separateti.       ^nmic  *r.at   :   -  nimne   lerre  ~ 
aids  into  one  particular' aid  mav  eesen   ne  .inueiu?    r  oooefau 
edu'-iiion  or  'iiayf>e  <)\ ('r'v'i..pMa: i/ii   i-t;    crui  -c.-av    r^u^nni  : 
of  the  States. 

Historically.  Iowa  jas  I)een  ^ne     -ne  ■.ar:.)nai   -iuer^  .i  i-nir 
cooperative  method  to  prepare  stiinerts  :or  v.\v.urw\i\\i. 

Within  the  data  you  .lave  'eoeiv*^'..  nn  •  t'^^-vzi  :r':r.i:£  r.-: 
charts  which  indicate  Miat  -ne  p.iusjon  r  ait  -  uiuii.  rtcet^  ■  i 
the  Stare  of  Iowa,  -mce  1972  .arf  narxc^:.  *  ^orr,^\^^,i  -.:  •.!:--': 
rsf  students  who  are  caKiUir  aavantaire  '  r  oonerit: rye  rc2nn:£--i 
l>oth  the  secondare'  and  :  ostsecon(tai  '"  -cr.oois. 

Medium  and  hirirer -i  iiaoi  i.str:  ::s  ..av~-  .n::ienit-r.re*i  ..lor?  :ooen- 
tive  proixrams. 

^V'e  have  i >efn -ram nir  o<^nfrni  ."f- nr^irr-im^  r  "t  "ir  -  r  '  '^r 
From  the  data  \har  -tp  -iv.^  -  ^^'-m?  i.ar  ze  -m:*-^  :  j^m  ^QuI 
expand  proirrams  at  \  rare  of  ".T.  or  "•'^ar.  '  :e  xo:r  -ir.-  t -nn^ 
the  potential  for  proirram-  vouiu  e  net  ta-  le*-.  .in  u're 
se<Mindary'  -c!ioo»-  «>f  -ne  ^*'\Tf- 

^Vo         ro  <^all  your  irrention  o  i  -r'^oit-m  ,:r-  -rv'z-<'.vd': 

fim< Is. The  number  of  ^tunenr^  WHO  'i*?^  mie'^.  -  ar-   i:arp  :  ^-.^  vr:- 
studv  proizrams  are  iiminisnm:!.  ''i.e  »ason   r,ar    :e   nuii.e"  r 
fl(^i^rsare  dimmi-hinir  = -iiar       -aiar:^?-  r  ":e  — "^if-:  'f-  unm: 

a<rencies  can  pav  rhese  -nuienrs  s  :^'^r'^*^^:r.ir    .:e    "     '  r.on.^  ra: 
t'ons.  [>nr^nir  'i'"  'J^^-t  -  "'ear?  nar.v   lo   onor — u:i\-r  r, 
wuifos  were  availat)'**  n  '.^le  ^r:*"\r.-  ^-•■"•^r.      .  ,    '  f*r 
ui  fa<r.  it  IS  irood.  ITowp^  er  n  nan"  : 
to  obtain  px'tra  nfniea<rp.  -'roTTi  *.{'  -rr---- 
ti:e  in-Titution  which  :  /onrfw.r  ^c-  ::. 
as  reacher  iides  or  i^si-M:,:?  ^  r 
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rioiml  in^tnu'tion  pro^^rams.  We  liuvon't  l>eon  able  hire  enougli  stii- 
(lent.s  to  assM  tlie  instniotors.  Tlie  services  of  work-study  student 
supplement  the  program,  increase  tlie  effectiveness  of  tlie  iiistriietors, 
and  provide  income  for  tlie  low-income  student. 

We  would  urge  the  committee  to  take  a  serious  look  a<  the  Hmita- 
rion>  go\  criiuig  tlie  maximum  allowance  which  may  be  paid  to  students 
mvolved  in  the  vocational  work-study  program. 

We  havt*  two  or  three  other  comments  here  which  I  would  like  to 
make  repaid ing  other  elements  in  Public  Law  88-210  and  Public  Law 
inv:,7ri.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  has  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  tliese. 

During  107:5.  we  considered  the  effect  of  the  career  concept  on  the 
teacher  preparation  institutions  within  the  State  of  Iowa.  We  visited 
the  three  state  universities  and  made  a  <^rious  attempt  to  discover  liow 
tlie  rareer  concept  wa?  t>eing  implemented  in  the  preservice  pmgram 
HI  these  te.icber  preparation  institutions.  We  found  that  little,  if  any- 
thinir.  was  l)eing  done  to  introduce  this  concept  in  the  regular  teaclier 
preparation  programs  at  these  institutions. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  1075  vocational  amendments  con- 
tain a  provision  for  specifying  that  preser\nce  teacher  education 
activitit'S  \yL:-!i  qualify  for  grants  under  the  acts  be  directed  towanl 
implementing  the  career  e*hp  ation  c(mce])t,  I  Ixdieve  an  amendment 
iiho  tills  would  ap])ly  to  the  1072  higher  education  amendments. 

We  also  hear  from  time  to  time  that  the  Stat^  plans  for  vocationnl 
V  l-n  ation.  :ire  compliance  documents.  Our  State  plan  includes  compo- 
Ti  'lit  parts  which  require  us  to  consider  the  labor  market  needs  and 
^^  '.ident  interest  in  ir.i]>lementinir  and  continuing  our  programs  of  voca- 
tional technical  instruction.  We  l)elieve  that  the  State  plan,  is  a  desira- 
ble instrument  because  it  provides  a  managt»ment  approach  to  meeting 
rlie  isuixh  and  priorities  based  on  the  needs  of  the  population  of  tlie 
State. 

.^tatewi.lo  planning  is  logical  and  necessary  and  should  be  a  part  of 
nil  education  and  not  ju'^t  vocational  education.  The  planning  concepts 
"onrnined  in  P.L.  02-318,  with  The  Higher  Education  Amendments 
are  ^orv  important. 

We  also  ^hare  Mr.  Van  Alstyne's  opinions  regarding  the  utilization 
nf  irt  H  fmuK.  because  wo  think  in  .some  of  the  5^tates  vocational  and 
TfM  hnical  ediuotion  offerings  at  the  post  secondary  and  secondary  le\el 
may  not  be  in  balance.  There  is  a  necessity  to  encourage  the  develop- 
niciit  of  a  balanced  program  keyed  to  the  State  needs  at  both  the  see- 
on  da  r^-  and  post  secondary  levels. 

Wc  see  no  major  problems  with  the  1068  amendments.  We  do  not 
-t'C  the  need  for  development  of  a  completely  new  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  listening  to  this  testimony. 

Seated  on  my  left  is  Mr.  Harlan  Giese,  who  is  the  e.iecutive 'director 
of  our  council. 
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If  the  committee  has  any  questions  that  they  would  like  to  pursue 
further,  we  will  be  happy  to  further  your  understanding. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Robert  H.  Kiser  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  or  Robert  H.  Kiser,  Member  and  Past  Chairman 
OF  THE  Iowa  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Council 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  information  for  your  consideration  as  you  deliberate  on  amendments 
to  Public  Laws  88-210  and  90-576  I  am  Bob  Kiser,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Voca- 
tional Education  Advisory  Council.  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Council  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  I  represent  postsecondary  educational  institutions  that 
ofifer  vocational-technical  education  programs  in  our  State. 

The  following  comments  are  representative  of  the  thinking  of  the  thirteen 
members  of  the  Iowa  Council.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  representation  of 
the  Iowa  Council  consists  of  seven  persons  from  business,  industry,  agriculture, 
and  the  general  public,  and  six  persons  from  education.  The  opinions  of  the 
Council  members  have  been  formulated  during  the  past  four  years  from  infor- 
mation gained  from  field  visits  to  approximately  twenty-eight  schools.  During 
these  visitii  the  Council  members  have  visited  with  approximately  350  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  board  members.  In  addition  the  Council  has  spon- 
.sored  nine  public  hearings  during  the  past  four  years  at  which  approximately 
235  persons  have  had  the  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  to  the  Council. 
Other  data  has  also  been  collected  by  our  staff  for  consideration  by  the  Council. 

We  have  observed  that  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion,  even  on  the  part 
of  professionals  in  education,  about  the  terms  * 'cooperative"  and  "work  study". 
These  terms  are  not  synonomous.  Cooperative  programs  are  used  by  school  sys- 
tems as  a  teaching  technique  for  providing  the  student  with  employment  skills 
and  knowledge  which  prepares  him  for  entry  into  an  occupation.  The  cooperative 
method  of  vocational  instruction  involves  a  combination  of  alternating  periods  of 
educational  and  employment  experiences  coordinated  by  school  personnel.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  cooperative  student  is  paid  a  wage  by  the  employer  so 
that  the  student  receives  the  benefit  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  -^ov- 
erage in  the  event  of  an  injury. 

Work  study  programs  have  been  implemented  in  schools  for  purpose  of  drop- 
out prevention.  The  low  income  student  participating  in  the  work  study  program 
is  enrolled  in  a  vocational  preparatory  program  taught  in  the  school  facility.  The 
student  from  the  low  income  family  is  given  a  wage  earning  job,  outside  of  schc  il 
hours,  with  some  public  agency.  Flis  salary  is  paid  by  the  public  agency  wilio  in 
turn  is  reimbursed  with  federal  funds  channelled  through  the  State  Education 
Agency. 

Historically,  Iowa  has  been  one  of  the  national  leaders  in  using  the  cooperative 
method  to  prepare  students  for  employment.  Numerous  programs  were  opera- 
tional even  prior  to  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.  During  the  period  of  1963 
through  1968  the  number  of  new  programs  implemented  annually  was  approxi- 
matelv  equal  to  the  annual  expansion  prior  to  1963.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
period  rroni  1968  through  1972.  From  1968  thrOuMi  1972  Part  0,  (90-576)  funds 
were  being  uved  to  reimburse  existing  program«5  where  enrollments  had  grown. 
Following  ?.  irM2  r.S.O.E.  clarification  on  the  use  of  Part  G  funds,  an  increase 
in  programs  occurred  which  is  illustrated  by  the  graph <^  1  and  2.  The  increased 
fjrowth  of  programs  in  1972.  1973.  and  1974  is  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  cate- 
Koriral  grants  to  state".  Funds  for  specific  purposes  do  motivate  action  which 
provide  programs  to  meet  student  needs. 
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STATE  OF  10 ..A 
Craph  I 

Nunbfr  of  Cooper* tlve  rroRri-s  m  Secrncl*r%   "t^o  Is 
t>  Size  ot  School  Ssite- 


Enroll'eni  i^OQ  or  over 


^  Enrollment  1900  to  3799 


Enrollr«nt  under  1't'OO 


U 

l^'C  l'*^  197^  Yeai 
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'"■<'I»«'''  »  ""'•<l  Kraphical  illustration  relatine  to  stato 
«ide  i-ooperathe  proKrammlnK.  Oraph  3  illustrates  that  on  a  l  eroentaE^ 
smaller  sin^ondary  sc'h.H)!  .systems,  for  the  period  I'rom  19«8  throurii  197S  t?.n,t 

estaLUsluuent  of  new  j.roprains  where  there  is  greatest  defldencv  SodTp  nr  ,h 

of  eooi«r«tive  programs  in  the  small  school  district  expansion 
Preliminary  estimates  show  that  approximately  90  new  cooperative  nroeram^ 
TuJr  '■"'"f"^""''' in  th«  medium  and  larger  size  schoolXl^wa  According 
un  leln?,lM'^"Jfi^'  ^^^"'^y        "een  able  to  moU  ate  Sf 

^^tenM  .1  ?^  nit:'-  ."5'"'"'^      "^'^  P^°«™'n«  does  not  include  ?he 

S  m  "  unties  «ZTffl^r^  "'"'I  1'  ''«"''"'«hed  in  the  smaller  schools 
p-  nM„?„,  ,  I  ^'''ffl'^'e"'  economic  base  to  support  cooperative  programs 
continuation  of  categorical  aid  for  cooperative  nroeram<!  1^11  en flVLi  71^1,: 

which  have  hiKh  youth  unemployment  and  high  student  dropout. 


Student  participation  in  work  study  projrram««  in  Io\va  has  increased  every  year 
durinf:  the  past  four  fiscal  years.  Thi«?  is  a  healthv  situation.  Graph  4  reveals  that 
more  students  of  iK)stsecon<lary  ajre  have  lie<X)me  involved  in  work  study  type  pro- 
ffrnius,  particularly  tluring  fiscal  year  1973.  Council  fiehl  visits  with  school  admin- 
^strators  and  teachers  durir^j  M«cal  year  1074  have  revealed  that  there  is  a  de- 
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crease  in  interest  in  thU  ty|)e  ot  program.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  students 
ability  U)  man*  readily  obU\U\  employ hk  .n  the  private  sector.  These  persons 
have  also  reported  that  constraints  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  may  l>e  paid  to 
the  individual  students  for  imblic  employment  under  the  work  study  profrrain 
makes  it  more  advantaf^eous  for  the  student  to  dnd  employment  in  the  private 
sector.  Employment  of  low  income  students  in  the  private  sector  achieves  the 
.siime  coal  as  the  use  of  work  study  funds.  We  should  point  out,  however,  that 
were  these  same  students  employed  in  the  public  sector  thnmgh  the  use  of  work 
study  funds  a  dual  objective  would  be  achieved.  The  second  objective  would  be 
the  improvement  of  instruction  throuRh  the  hi  ring  of  students. as  instnictor  aids 
or  in  other  j»l>s  to  provide  improvwl  services  to  the  lo<»al  community  Serioas 
ccmsidenition  should  be  piven  to  ui^datlnp  the  laws  and  niles  and  regulations  gov- 
erning maximum  allowance  which  may  be  paid  to  students  involved  in  the  voca- 
tional work  study  program. 


We  have  several  other  comments  that  we  wish  to  call  tc  the  attention  of  the 
committee  which  do  not  relate  to  cooi)erative  and  work  study  programs.  This 
Council  s  1073  Annual  Uv\>ort  called  attention  to  the  need  for  adjusting  pre-service 
teacher  e<lucation  activities  to  the  career  education  concept.  We  found  that  little 
was  being  accomplished  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  toward  this  pur- 
pose. We  suggest  that  the  1075  Vocational  Amendments  contain  a  provision  for 
amendment.^  of  the  1972  Higher  Education  Aaiendments  specifying  that  pre-service 
teacher  educiitiou  activities  which  qualify  for  grants  undr*  that  act  be  directed 
toward  implementing  the  career  education  concept. 

This  Council  has  been  told  that  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  is  a 
compliance  document.  The  State  Plan  includes  component  parts  which  require  the 
identification  of  labor  market  needs  and  student  interest.  These  data  are  u^ed 
in  formulating  a  plnn  for  program  implementation  within  the  State.  It  is  this 
Ccmncil's  opinion  that  the  re(|uirement  for  the  State  Plan  should  he  retained  in 
any  new  legislation  hKause  it  provides  a  management  apjiroach  to  meeting  goals 
anil  prioritie*^  based  on  the  nmls  (»f  the  population  of  tho  State  Statewide 
planning  is  logical  and  necessary  a  ul  should  be  a  part  of  all  of  education  and  not 
just  vocational  education. 
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inw  should  brrh^nelVto  on^^^^^^^  '» 

"7Jrr,''^r^'  "-'""^  •^'""'•^ 

nminimn  Pkrkins.  Thank  vou  vorv  mucli. 

1)0  yon  wish  to  make  any  connncnt  ?' 

Mr.  GuusK.  Xot  lit  thi<!  tiinp  unless  von  have  questions 

(  ha.mian  Pkiikins.  Mr.  Stone,  we  will  hear  from  Kentucky. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  K.  STONE.  CHAIRMAN.  KENTUCKY  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

T^K'SZ^^'f,  ^^'Vr^^'V™""'  '""^  "'<'"il)'">-5  the  co»,n,ittee:  I  am 
I .  K.  Mone  from  Klizahethtown.  Ky 

.■\s  I  li.stene,!  to  the  testi.nony  by  these  other  people  I  ^ot  a  little 
Mre  tl'  •  J  -•'■"'•-1  to  sta,t  out  with.  I  feel  Lre  so  n^^  ."e  thev 

.lie  the  so-railed  experts  in  this  field  and  I  am  not 

^^'•"""'l  tl'if'  table.  I  am  the  only  unpaid  member  of  this  frroup  who 

.  Btit.  I  Iwv  to  nobody  in  the  sincerity  of  the  plea  that  I  make  today 
HI  the  name  of  vocatmnal  education. 

As  I  start.  Cie  trend  of  this  tliin<r  will  indicate  to  von  that  it  does 
not  have  mucn  relevance  to  what  we  are  talkin-r  about,  but  I  have  chosen 
to  <  <,  ,t  111  a  particular  kind  of  way  and  I  Iioih"  vou  fellows  will  be:ir 
with  me  untillfrct  throiifrh. 

Before  I  l-.-ft,  I  told  the  folks  back  home  wliere  I  was  <roinp.  Tliev 
sMil.  ••  1  hose  V  ()n<rre.ssnien  won't  pay  anv  attention  to  von.  Thev  won't 
listen  to  yon. 

Vou  are  up  there  talkin-r  now.  so  you  probablv  are  not  listeninjr  now. 
t>ut  up  until  iiowyou  have  Ih'cii  li.steuiii}:. 

.o-,'' n'- ^''"^  Hardin  National  Hank  in  Kentuckv  since 
1.  I  i-ior  to  that  time.  I  sjien.'  some  40  veai-s  as  a  teacher.  coaMi  and 
superintendent  of  public  m-1ioo1  .^.x.^tcm-  of  Kentuckv.  (hiiiii<r  which 
time,  and  this  is  from  the  heart.  I  develojied  a  .■^tmiiir  feelintr  of  awe 
aiKl  respect  for  the  members  of  the  lejrislative  bodies  t!i;:t  ^rovern  our 
I  lilted  States.  Tbe.se  feelin<rs  have  remaiiie  1  constaiitiv  tl.roiifrli  the 
yeai-s.  I  am  not  lookin<r  iV/i  a  job.  I  am  - 1\  inn  this  from  inv  heart 

Durinj:  this  period  of  time.  I  tatifrht  in  the  public  M-hools  and  taught 
American  Government  and  history.  I  contacttd  hundreds  and  actiiallv 
thousaiid.s  of  .students.  I  lia\e  tried  thioiiirb  the  vca;:.  to  iii.^till  tlia't 
.same  fecliiiir  of  iv.-pect  and  awe  for  the  Member.s  of  Conp-ess  that  I 
liave  Never  iii  my  wildest  dreams  did  I  ever  ima<riiie  I  would  be  liei-e, 
mys<'lf.  appeariiiir  before  a  <rroup  such  as  vou  to  ■.uppoit  a  [doa  for 
.such  a  tremendously  important  se<rmeiit  of  our  education  program  as  I 
do  today. 

As  a  student.  I  never  took  a  vocational  class,  not  one.  As  a  teacher  I 
never  taiifrht  a  vocational  cla.ss.  not  one.  In  collefre.  I  never  took  a  vo- 
cational class,  not  one.  So.  when  I  became  superintendent  of  schools.  I 
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umIIv  wasn't  *'^Mm<r  on  \<x'at ionsil  ochirution.  I  fo\in(l  o\it  pi-etty 
M)on  after  I  took  niy  job  that  swictyV  oniphnsis  was  not  on  vocational 
oduration  hut  was  on  propariii^r  yonngst(M*s  for  rolle^e  with  compara- 
tively little  attention  is'wvu  to  wiiethcr  or  not  they  on^^ht  to  ^o  to  col- 
lo<re.  The  idea  seeinod  to  Ih»  to  ^^•t  thcMu  n^idy  to  <ro  to  collep*. 

Se.  U  IndiooNcd  the  school  .superintendent  who  wanted  to  keep  his 
job  to  ^^-t  tlieni  ready  for  colle<re.  So.  I  tried  to  do  just  this,  and  with 
some  de<rrec  of  .success  I  trnst  becanse  in  the  la.st  years  of  niy  ad- 
ministration .some  (U)  to  s'i  percent  of  our  ^rrachnites  were  ^on\^  on 
institutions  of  hi«rher  learning. 

\Vf  were  tt)ld  this  was  ^neat  and  onr  accreditation  at  State  and  at 
re<:ioual  levels  reflected  it  in  higher  rankin<rs. 

(Quality  education  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  we  proclaimed 
proutlly.  lint  somethin^^  bepm  to  boMier  me  a  few  years  a^^o.  a  na^^^'in^ 
(pie>tion  kept  poppin^^  up  in  my  mind,  and  I  kept  pushing:  it  back 
hopin^^  it  would  ^o  away.  It  is  kind  of  like  a  termite:  it  wotddn't  p:o 
awav. 

'rlie  question— actually,  it  was  tluve  qtiesrtions:  No.  1:  What  were 
we  doinjr  for  the  10  percent  of  the  kids  who  didn't  go  to  colle^^? 
\o.  -i  :  What  weie  we  doin^r  for  the  dropotits? 

No.  ;i:  What  were  we  doinor  for  the  (»()  or  70  percent  of  the  kids  who 
(lid  paduate  and  go  to  college  and  then  didn't  finish  college? 

I  sav.  in  etfect.  the  (piestion  that  was  btigging  me  was:  What  were 
we  doing  to  help  those  kids  earn  u  living?  This  btigged  me  consider- 
ablv  lK»cause  when  I  started  my  career  as  stiperintendent  I  put  a  little 
:UbV-:>  card  on  the  desk  in  froiit  of  me  where  I  could  look  at  it  every 
dav  and  it  eould  look  at  me.  On  that  little  rard  I  had  10  words  in 
wliich  I  have  coiulenstul  my  philosophy  of  education  and  my  goal  as 
a  schoohaan.  riH)se  10  simple  words  were  these : 

-For  everv  child— all  tliat  he  is  capable  of  becoming.  ' 
That  is  all  I  wanted  to  do. 

That  is  not  a  bad  philosophy:  that  is  not  a  bad  goal  Mr,  Chairman, 
for  vou  who  had  a  destinv  in  the  way  of  education  in  this  country 
and  for  me  a<  a  littK  superintendent  in  Klizabethtown.  Ky. 
Well,  that  sourded  prettv  good. 

It  finallv  daw. led  on  me'as  this  cpiestion  kept  on  bugging  me  that  I 
was  in  tbi^  l.ape  of  a  fellow  who  was  not  f)ract icing  what  he  had  been 
pleaching.  So.  I  got  busv  and.  to  l>nil  down  the  efforts  of  several  yeai-s 
in  a  fewVords.  \\c  ucfe  able,  through  money  provided  by  you  and 
'>our  predecessors,  to  get  us  a  brand-new  vocation,  i  extension  center 
in  Kli/.alx  thtow  u. 

I  -aid.  hot  dog.  now  our  i)roblem  is  solved,  or  so  I  thought. 
Not  «o.  and  this  is  interesting. 

Mv  own  iiigh  srluK)!.  it  developed,  had  only  >iudenrs  who  wanted 
to  enroll  in  our  beautiful,  functional,  new  vocational  scliool.  Frankly, 
it  {'K,k  a  little  arm-twisting  and  a  little  baseball  bat  here  and  there  to 
L^et  to  enroll.  The  storv  is  pretty  imicli  the  same  in  the  othe.  high 
^chook  which  our  extension  center  was  supposed  to  «erve. 

The  total  ( iirollment  was  mucli  less  than  we  had  lioped  and  expected. 
The  battle  to  overcome  the  -tatus  svmbol  of  college-bound  youngstei-s 
and  to  remo\e  the  stigma  of  the  blue  collar  vocational-bound  student 
had  polari/.od.  I  tell  you.  it  almost  polarized  me  at  that  time.  too. 
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But  our  si-liool  i>eopl,.  and  vou  folks  and  society,  I  suspect,  with  some 
.nd^u-ct  help  frou.  orga„,z..(i  labor,  has  turned  th'e  thing  around 

n-iSi  ourKTl  hLP  ^''T'  '^l!"'?^''^y  «^        week,  I  checked 

m    h?rof  «f  .K  ^?  ^"^  ^''"t  we  had  about  our  usual 

I  iinber  of  students  to  enroll  m  the  vocational  school  there  but  the 

b  .fc3,h'^"^.""'  "thers  who  Unted  to  nrol 

ThJssituation  included  only  llih  and  12th  graders. 

I  was  toM  tluit  if  the  lOtli  ^radei-s  had  been  able  to  enroll,  as  rejnila- 

niret  likely  more  than  ;)0.  the  school  people  told  me. 

Kent'!ipkv  '^'n  ^r"''*"*!'  ^"        ''ttle  high  school  in 

If  1  m"  I  ^""^      tJ'e  telephone:  it  took  about  2  hours  to  do  it. 

1  040  on^.        'm  'TT         l'*^  '"'P''  fl'ere  were 

OR^iu  ,  !,  10.!''^  vocational  schools  of  that  region  with  a  total  of 
™  !       1  ^'/•'•^'■s  ^^''o  "-'inted  to  enroll  but  couldn't.  They 

""'^''-'l  ''^"^,"?  '■'^"^  i""-  -^"d  545  more  10th 

praders_  ^^ho  wanted  to  enroll  but  who  had  no  chance  at  all.  Xow, 
riiat  .)4;)  was  a  conservative  figure. 

<itV''^  m"'"c^  that  in  one  little  corner  of  one  State  in  these  United 
states  t lie  State  of  Kentucky,  this  year  there  were  8.30  high  school 
voiiiigstoi-s  who  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  make  a 
living.  .\ow.  nobody  wanted  to  deny  them  this  opportunity.  There  \va<' 
just  no  room  at  the  inn. 

And  this,  when  the  enrollment  figures  of  the  total  high  .schools  of 
our  state  were  decreasing  while  the  number  of  students  who  wanted 
to  take  vocational  education  was  increasing. 

Well,  this  told  me  a  story. 

The  stigma  of  the  blue-collar  worker,  it  .seems  to  me.  is  "oin*'  by-by 
I  urn  sure  you  have  read,  as  I  have,  that  in  America  we  have  the 
hiirhest  unemployment  of  any  nation.  Like  it  or  not.  we  are  living  in 
the  teclinoloirical  and  industrialized  age  and  I  am  constantly  being 
»T.ld  that  industry  has  little  to  offer  the  young  worker  without  a  ^kill. 
I  hey  have  no  place  for  them.  Industry  in  our  area  continues  to  call  on 
IIS  to  help  them  tram  and  retrain  their  people  and  we  rontiniie  to  fall 
short  in  ourefforts  to  meet  this  request. 

Xo\v.  w-e  had  previously  submitted  our  report  to  vou  folks  about  the 
story  in  Kentucky.  If  yoii  have  done  your  homework,  and  I  assume 
you  have :  if  you  have  not.  you  can :  you  have  access  to  material  but 
there  is  one  lirtle  .stati.^tic  T  want  to  insert. 

In  10fi«!-fin.  of  the  total  hidi  '-rhfxil  enrollment  in  our  State.  17  per- 
cent of  those  yonnirste's  were  involved  in  vo.-ational  education  gain- 
ful eniplovnietit.  In  11)72-7:^.  jn^t  ycai-s  later,  that  percentage'' had 
increased  to  :'.2  percent,  almost  double  in  a  "i-vear  period. 

Xow.  I  Mill  not  naive  enoiidi  to  believe  that  the  tliin"^  I  sav  to  yon 
fo'  .>:,v,.  „nt  lippu  said  to  vou  inaiiv  tinie<  before  orallv  or  in  print. 
Hut  we  th.'ik  it  is  the  t\  pe  of  tliiiiir  fluit  needs  to  be  said.'  a'--  President 
Roosevelt  said  .^t  one  time,  airain  and  again  and  airain. 

I  came  acro«s  a  booklet  the  other  dav  wlio>.c  contents  and  title  shook 
me.  r  don't  have  time  to  tell  yon  al)oiit  the  book  but  the  title  pretty 
iiinch  tells  the  s-tory.  The  title  "The  Youth  We  Haven't  .Servefl."  Really. 
It  IS  thev  for  whom  I  speak  tfxhiv.  knowing  full  well,  as  you  know, 
that,  as  we  serve  tlieiii  we  also  serve  all  society. 
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John  W.  (lardner  suid  it  mil  well:  ^'If  we  believe  in  individual 
dignity  and  responsibility,  thcMi  we  nnist  do  the  necessary,  sometimes 
expensive,  often  complicated  thinfrs  that  will  make  it  possible  for  each 
])erst>:i  to  have  a  decent  job  if  he  wants  one/' 

I  honestly  don't  know  liow  much  additional  money  it  will  take  to 
tinanco  the  total  education  program.  I  don't  know.  I  hope  you  don't 
ask  me  that  question.  I  just  know  the  need  is  there.  I  see  it  every  day. 
I  talk  to  the  teachers;  I  talk  to  the  pai-ents;  I  talk  to  the  kids.  I  know 
hon-  they  feel  as  they  walk  away  from  being  unable  to  get  in  that 
pljice  where  thev  can  learn  how  to  make  a  living. 

{  think  1  know  where  a  lot  of  those  kids  are  going  and  I  would 
rather  not  talk  about  that. 

In  closing,  may  I  repeat  my  previous  statement  of  early  and  con- 
tinued feeling  of  awe  and  respect  that  I  have  for  you  and  your  fellow 
legislatoi^.  I  have  only  a  real  faint  idea  of  the  demands  that  are  made 
on  you  folks  from  time  to  time.  I  know  it  is  tremendous. 

As  I  have  talked  to  my  Congi-essnian  Bill  Natcher  through  the 
years,  he  has  done  a  good*^  job  of  convincing  me  that  the  requests  I 
make  of  him  are  not  the  only  ones  on  which  he  has  to  make  decisions. 

Our  purpose  todav,  as  the'kids  back  home  say,  is  to  try  to  tell  it  like 
it  is  and  have  the  faith  and  the  hope  that  you  folks  in  your  delibera- 
tions will  remember  those  10  little  words  in  that  slogan  that  sat  on 
my  desk  for  so  long : 
*Tor  every  child-  all  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming." 
I  would  liope  that  that  would  be  the  collective  philosophy  for  all 
of  us  and  for  all  of  you  folks  in  Kentucky., 

We  are  grateful  for  what  you  have  done  already.  We  believe  that 
vou  believe  in  our  cause.  I  know  you  do.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  feel  that  vou  are  going  to  make  the  effort  to  do  all  you  can  with 
what  you  have  to  do  with  and  really  no  man  can  ask  more  than  that. 
In  summation,  may  I  say  these  few  words? 

If  you  forget  everything  else  I  have  said,  and  you  probably  will, 
I  sincerelv  hope  that' vou  will  remember  this:  You  have  put  together 
in  the  Vocational  p:ducation  Amendments  of  1968  a  tremendously  ef- 
fective vehicle  within  the  framework  of  which  we  iisadvisorv  councils 
throughout  the  country  can  work  in  getting  the  pulse  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  people  who  are  going  to  send  their  kidri  to  these 
schools. 

We  think  we  can  work  in  getting  the  pulse  of  them,  working  with 
the  Depaitment  of  Education,  with  the  expertise  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education  in  our  States.  We  believe  that  we  can  help  to 
refine  and  improve  the  total  program  within  the  framework  of  the 
legislation  that  vou  already  have,  in  an  advisoiT  capacity,  I  would 
like  to  stress,  not  administratively.  We  don't  want  to  run  the  ship. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  pi^esent  legislation  does  not,  in  our  opin- 
ion, need  to  be  altered. 

What  we  need,  what  we  really  need,  what  we  desi)erately  need,  gen- 
tlemen, is  more  room  at  the  inn. 

Thank  vou. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  .stone. 
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I  noiuv  siiv  acrompjiiiitMl  hv  other  lucinlnTs  of  tlio  advi^^orv 
counnls  from  other  Sta(o>. 

Wo  will  hoar  now  from  Mr.  Cook  from  Marvin iid. 
I  The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  T,  K.  Stone  follows  :| 

IMtH'AUFl)   StATF.MKNT         T    K.   SrONK.   ClIAlKMAN.    KknUCKY  ApvlSOin 

(.'or.Ncii.  ON  VocvrioNAi.  MhMvnoN 

Mr  Chnirinaii  and  moniluTs  of  the  coiMniitti'e.  I  NNant  to  cxphiin  to  vou  whv 
III!  hero  toda.N— and  to  do  it  l)e>,t.  I  imist  toll  u)ii  a  littlo  .stor\ .  If  vou  Mill  ho 
pationt.  I  think  the  point  l\\  like  to  uiako  will  de\el..p  a^  tho  >torv*unf(»lds  It 
may  diner  troiti  tho  UMial  pattern  of  >tJitonionrs  made  hoforo  vou  and  it  niav 
o\en  ho  oontr-iry  to  protocol  -  Hut  I  \iold  to  no  one  in  the  j^incontv  of  niv  pica 
I  am  r.  K  Stone.  Chairman  of  the  Kontuck.v  .Vd\iM)rv  Council  for  vocationai 
oj  iicatiou  and  presently  ( onnocted  with  the  tii->t  Hardin  Naticmal  Hank  in 
hii/al)othto\\n  in  the  dopartmont  of  customer  relations  and  hUMiios  doveh)pmont 
Irior  to  m.\  athliation  witli  tlio  hank.  I  spen.  M>nio  fortv  vears  teacher 
(•oach,  principal,  and  suiK^rintendent  in  tho  puhlic  school  s'v.stem  of  Kentuckv 
dunii-  which  time  I  «le\olop(Hl  strom:  ftn^lin^rs  of  hoth  awe  and  ro.spect  for  the 
h'lrisiativo  hodies  of  our  Nation^  ;:ovornnient  and  those  feelings  ha\o  remained 
oonsranr  and  strom:  through  the  yoar^. 

During  this  period  of  time,  I  have  had  contacts  with  hundreds,  yes  literally 
thousands  i)f  students  and  have  tried  diligently  throiijrh  the  vears  to  instill  the 
<ame  feoliujis  m  their  thinking— never  dreaming  in  my  wilde>t  fantasies  that  one 
day  I  wi>uld  he  appearinj;  heforo  such  a  group  as  >ou-making  a  s.^pportive  appeal 
tor  a  phase  of  odncatioii  in  which  I  have  hecome  treniendouslv  interested. 

As  a  student,  I  never  ttx)k  vocational  education  chi5ses--either  in  high  school 
or  col  eg(--and  as  a  teacher,  I  never  taught  in  this  area  and  when  I  l)ecame  super- 
intendent. I  s-oon  learnwl  that  society's  omphaMs  was  on  preparing  youngsters  for 
collegi--with  comparatively  little  attention  heing  given  to  whether  this  was 
really  the  dinK'tion  they  should  take.  The  idea  was— get  'em  ready  for  college 

.^'o  It  hohooved  a  school  superintendent  to  get  'em  readv  for  coHege^whicli  I 
proceeded  to  attempt  to  dn.  With  some  degree  of  success.  I  tnist— aiiproxiniately 
.0  pen-ont  to  (i.-,  percent  nf  our  graduates  were  going  nu  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  We  were  told  that  this  was  great  and  our  accreditation  at  State  and 
r<>gionaI  levels  reflected  this  so-called  progress  in  higher  rankings.  Quality  edu- 
cation  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  we  proudly  proclaimed. 

But  soniething  hegan  to  l)0ther  me  a  few  .vears  ago.  A  nagging  little  ntiestion 
kept  iH>j)pnig  up  in  my  mind— and  I  kept  pushing  it  hack,  hoping  it  woiUd  go 
aw;ay.  Hut  terniite  liko— it  rofusoil. 

The  fiuestion— actuall.N,  it  w-as  three  questions,  fl)  What  were  wo  doing  for 
the  40  i)ercent  who  didn't  go  to  college?  (J)  Wliat  wore  we  doing  for  the  dropouts? 
and  ili)  What  wore  wo  doing  for  tho  fiO  percent  or  70  percent  or  80  percent  of 
those  who  did  enter  college  luit  didn't  tini.sh?  In  helping  them  to  earn  a  livine 
that  IS  ^' 

This  hugge<l  ni(-— no  ond—hecaiiso  ( arly  in  my  career.  I  had  placed  a  little  3x5 
oard  in  a  promimnt  sp<»t  nn  the  desk  in  office  whore  I  could  look  at  it— and  it 
at  1110  every  day  It  had  on  it  my  pliilosophy  and  my  goal  stated  in  ton  simple 
wnnK~--For  every  child— all  that  ho  is  oapahle  of  hoomiing."  Not  a  had  philoso- 
1  '^'^'^  goal— for  an.Noiie— for  everyone  who  carries  a  hit  of  the  responsi- 

hilitv  of  educatini:  our  people 

Yes-,  it  sounded  good-!)iit  it  finally  dawned  on  tux-  that  this  w-as  a  classic 
exainplo  of  one  not  practicing  w-hat  he  was  preaching. 

So.  I  got  husy  -;ind  to  hoil  dow-n  tho  efforts  of  several  years  into  a  few  words— 
we  wore  ahlo,  through  monies  provided  hy  you  or  your  predecessors  to  estahlish 
a  Vocational  extension  center  in  onr  community. 

N<iw  our  prohlom  was  solved— or  so  I  thought.  \ot  so  Mv  own  high  school  it 
developed,  had  only  3!)  students  who  wanted  to  enroll  in  our'hoautiful,  functional 
now  facilit.N.  .\nd.  frankly,  it  took  a  littlo  armtwisting  to  got  that  many. 

The  stor.\  was  ])rotty  much  tho  same  in  tho  other  high  schools  which  wore  to  ho 
serviced  hv  our  vocational  center.  Tho  total  enrollment  \\as  much  less  than  we 
had  hoped  and  expected 

Tho  hattlo  to  overc(mio  tho  status  symhol  of  college  hound  voungstors  and  to 
remove  tho  stigma  of  the  hluo  collar  vocational  school  hound  student  had  polar- 
izod  And  it  ahii'^^t  polarized  mo 
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But  our  >ch(/Ol  p^^ple— ami  MH'i»  t>  — wr.n  ^-erLjp!?  s*  2:-  .'t.z^::  --fl 
<>rff:i:ii/»Mi  labor  a!i<l  iH?rnapN.  ow  n  ju^-  a  *:end  <  f  tir        — :  .r: 
thiiiff  anmnd.  On  Septemi^t-r  11^  just  Th*ir^«!aj   t        ^>-fl.  I  x-i 
local  hish  ^t'hool  jn^ople  to  tind  zi.M      ^.Aii  ar*  '::    :r  r.  ;z.'«rr  f 

enroll  (44)  but  43  others  wanted  to  enr«  II  tu:    u.ir. :  Tiirv  -^-r'r  :,irr.r-i 
there  was  110  room  at  the  mn 

And  this  >itiiation  iru-liid^^ti  vn\y  Ht^.  ar.d  12':.  zrv:-r^  I        t\i  .f  : 
jirader^  had  In^en  able  t(^  enn»Ii  .a^  rvz-i^d:.  r.*  r.  -x-  ;.rrr:L.:  t-err 
l>€en  at  l»*a>t  another  Ta}  turned  auay— :lo>:  lik^-iy  m      t-a-  V 

I  wonderetl  if  this  was  ju>t  iHKuliar  -■^:r  h.zn  ^ci-i  l  A  '.r.-rp::  n-  rirr 
took  only  al>out  an  hnur  or  tw.; — rtrvealed  t".i:  .r.  rv^.  c  '^r.z 

si»h<x>U)  there  were  l.Oii^  enrolled  13  the  vroa:;''Cd.  i<'r  -hs  f  thdt  rr«:  1 
total  of  2^.")  Uth  and  12th  2radt?r>:  wh*.  wer^r  mrrird  jtot  :.'r:T  wi^.  -  r 
the  inn) — and  'A'i  more  1  loth  trader*'  wn  -  war.te-i  :  ?"7  — :';:  w-- 
chance  at  all.  (This  .14."  wa>  a  o.'n<ervati"r  ::z*:r».  :.ie  *<z>  .  zir"  ^^.i 
mean.-;  that  in  one  little  corner  of  eizhr  c-  ur.r.t-^  :r.  Krn'urij — n'--  i.zi 
younp^^ters  v\ere  denied  the  i'pp*>rtuni:v  :  .  v^rr.  t      '    zl^l^-t  1  — - 

wanted  to  deny  them  thi5  opi>»irtunity :  there  was  ;'a:>t  z  -  r>     d:  :*'f 
this,  when  the  enrollment  figures  of  the  r-ta"  t.zt  jci:-*-.  wa-i  .rva^:I^- 
the  numlK?r  of  student^  wh«>  wanteri  v         na'  ed'::'^a::  >r.  -5^^?  ..•::.^^'aJ^;zx 

The  sti^nna  of  the  blue  cellar  WMrkt^r — 5*)  j.nz  a  r^ad  bl  yk,  i^cii  :: 
jroinj;  bye-bye. 

I'm  Mire  \ou  have  read.  a<  I  have,  that  .r.  Azienca  w<?  riavr  :ie  i^zi-r* 
ployment  of  any  nation 

Like  it  or  not,  we  are  livin?  ia  a  techrolotnotil.  Indtistr.aliiei  axe — az 
(•(•fi^raiirl^  b»*ini:  rt>lii.  indi>rry         \.Z'W       ■        '.i-r  y  :r.j  ^  7<-'-: 
a  skill — and  industry  cnrinue^  to  call  :    -i:rv-7  w  rk^r? 

train  other>«  and  wp  (^ontinue  t*-  f^ll  si:  rt  ir.   cr  ^ir>{*:s  t   zi*rrr:  tn.s  re;: 

For  the  rev«^ril.  I  would  lik*^  to  m.-ser'    cr  ^'I'rZLrZZ  "  —air  .: 

'.'U-ar  that  I  in  no  way  desirv  ri»  b^-.-rrlr  rh-  va!  ;e   i     ..ez-  ai :  :-.~rr^:: 
in;:.  After  all.  it  wa^  that  ^hich  ^av^  ::.r  'hr    rj.'  rtir..:?  •    ;:i.>^y  :::y 
a  useful  life  of  service  ^  "  .ir.kLnd— a=d  w.--  ::  "  c..  c.  I  ~        r.  : 
before  yon  today 

We  have  previously  ^tihr:i:::ed  •  >  y  r>-7.  r*    "  '.i-   z.:  -  '    f  • 

Voiiitional  Education  amen  lnier.ts  nr.  V-oati  -r.a'  Ed  i  -^r  "  K-rirz- 
^I>ent  a  con^iderabU>  amount  >'t  nzie  .::  lii-r  ca:zrr.nz  ar.i  ^rrecar.-* 
report— and  it  telN  the  -t"ry  rv-al  w-..  Tr.r  rl^':?--         1   •—^7.  \  .1  " 
done  your  hi 'me  work  and  I  n:  s':re  y  i  ca^e — 7  :  .-cr.  "t.  "^la'  -  .l 
least  have  access  to  it. 

It      my  desire  to  in  a  dirfere^t  mar^-n-fr      pr^^p-ct^ir.  c  :  i^i^e 
more  personal  and  nieani':.::  :1  B  r  \<r'  -  *'   :  :  "t  -:a'- 

ftsnirev   In  l!>>^vr>  of  the  t-tal  h.;h  -^^r.  *    i-zr-.-^rr  17  ?»^r'-=^r   i  -Jir- 
eiirolled  in  Vo-ational  Eii  ioa:."':  z^.T.i'i',  -nir-'.- v:^^^'.  !"  :'-7J-.>  --^  • 
hish  school  enr^'Inipn^   3-  i^r  r".'  -a-:-  .r  i:.::^:   -t.:  •  c-'r^ 

helps  to  explain  why  rh^^re  1^  ".^  r  ■»     a*  'h- 

I  am  not  naive  enouarh  D*  b-^liev*^  rr.a:  wha:  I  sij  •-  t-:  ••^iiy  ia-  z 
<ai(\  to  you  many,  niar.y  r:*:> 'r«-f  rt —  r  1-  i  r  ■  -  7*--  i^-  "Z- 
houe\(^r.  that  we  bt^liev*^  :.^^'\ "   '        :  *  <  j  :  '      \  xZ'  " 

I  came  acro^  a  hrrle  ^•"•^tcir-c  th^  -th-r  iav  -xi:  iz  i  ^  m'^^i*- 

me  no  lirt'e  Timo  d.-^*:  r     i^-z.r  \     -        "  ^ 
nrlp  ir^^lf  pretty  much  re-     t.^.  ^'tt    T*-:-     *  -      T:-  V 
Serve<i  '* — 

R»*any.  it     rh<^y  for  wh  :r.  I  ^re:.V  '      v  K-  ^-  -  z  1  ■  i"  - 

a<      <^rve  rht^m — we  a'^o  •e^-r-  a'*  ■ 

J.-hn  \V  a.irdn^^r  ha^  vi.  ^  :t         -  -    - .-i  i.::" 

re^pon^ihi'if — fh^'n  wp  n       <^  ^  ^^•^r*'  >  1     -  -t'*^---"- 

phrat^-d  thi       that  u-.J.  r*^^-.^*-  .  -  -  .  zx  -  1  ^ 

if  he  \vanr«i  op.p  ** 

I  hone«:rIy  d-^n  t  kn-^w  h  t\-      :  - -  -  ~- 

fotal  voi'ari'inal  »^d';<a':      p'  -"i'^'  '-^    "   '  " 

menr— or  a  n*<hu:f.in::  "f  :  >i  -.^-ss^-^— I  i  '^.  *  •*        t  -r 

n^H^l  1*:  rh^^r*^  — I  ^p*^  i* — I  *  » :r*^^  •->!  — t.-  "c-^  \ — -  i-  ^r- 
Vor-ational  Edu^^a:;^n,  :r.  z:'^  z  i':/'^*-^     ir^:-" *.  -  "    i^i     '  ^  "z^ 

In  <  ::mv  1  r'^r*^  '     ^  ;         >  .'  i--- t  "  : 

fpel.nz  of  au^  a^.d  r»^<>.'*  f  r  t  f-    -    -r,-  i*       '  ' 
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faint  idea  of  the  troinondoiw  demaiids  that  are  made  of  you  for  all  kinds  of 
services  and  facilities-- ( I  have  t^ilkwi  to  my  Conjrressman  Bill  Xatcher  on 
numerous  occa^i()^s  thruimh  the  \ejirs  and  heV  dime  n  \\ntt\  «nnd  job  of  con- 
vincing me  that  my  request  wa.s  not  the  only  onv  his  (•(►n.'uittee  had  to  consider ). 

Your  record  in  develoiiinj;  a  ^ound  \ocntional  educaaon  program  m  our 
United  States  is  a  .success  ^tory  of  no  mean  proportion^  -for  that  all  of  us 
here  today  are  ^rnitefiil. 

Our  purpose— a (  least  iny  purpose  today,  to— a>  the  kid>  l>ack  home  say- 
just  try  to  teil  it  like  it  iv— and  have  the  faith  and  hope  that  .\ou  will  ni  your 
deliberations  remember  the  little  ten  word  >lo);au  that  wav  on  the  card  on  my 
desk  for  so  many  yearh~"For  ev-ry  ihild— all  that  he  iv  capable  of  becoming/" 
This  must  be  the  collective  philosophy  and  >;oal  f<»r  all  (►f  us 

We  are  grateful  for  what  you're  dt)inj;— we  believe  that  yo\i  believe  in  the 
cause  for  which  we  plead  today  and  I  for  one.  Honestly,  feel  you  v-u  make  +he 
effort  to  do  all  you  can  with  what  you  have  to  do  with.  Really,  no  man  ran  as': 
more. 

In  summation,  may  I  say  the^  few  words  and  if  you  forget  everything  else  I 
ha  >e  said  I  ^sincerely  hope  you  w  ill  remember  this  :> 

You  have  put  together — in  the  vocational  educati<ni  amendments  of  lOGJ^ — a 
tremendously  effective  vehicle— within  the  framework  of  which  we  as  advisory 
councils,  in  getting  the  pulse  of  the  general  public,  and  working  ii.  conjunction 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
more  specifically  with  the  expertise  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocati(»nal  Kducation— we 
belie\e  we  can  help  to  refine  and  improve  the  total  program — in  an  advisory 
capacity  that  is— not  administratively — we  do  in»t  want  to  run  this  ship. 

The  basic  structure  of  tho  present  legislation  does  not.  in  our  opinion,  need  to 
be  basically  altered. 

What  we  need— what  we  really  need — what  we  desperately  need  is  more  room 
at  the  inn. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  thrill  for  me  to  appear  before  you  on  this  oc- 
caasion  and  I  shall  be  eternally  u'ratefuL 

Mr  Chairman  and  member.s  of  the  committee — as  Terry  Ma^on  would  put  it — 
"The  defense  rests." 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  COOK,  CHAIRMAN.  EVALUATION 
COMMITTEE,  MARYLAND  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  Boh  Cook  of  the  Maryland  State  Advisory  Coiin- 
on  Vocational  Technical  Education,  and  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore you  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Maryland  council. 

I  am  an  e«'onoinist  and  director  of  a  private  nonprofit  corporation. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  should  admit  to  I>e  an  economi<=^t  in  today's 
market.  It  may  lead  to  questioninor  the  credibility  of  what  I  have'to 
say  here. 

Like  Mr.  Stone.  I  am  not  paid  for  servin<r  here.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  council.  But  it  is  very  important  work  and  I  am  oflad  for  the 
opportunity. 

We  have  also  entered  a  written  statement  for  the  record. 

First,  in  my  statement  we  believe  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  l%s  are  irood  leofislation.  that  they  do  much  to  up<?rade  the 
educational  proorrams  in  our  State.  Rut  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

We  feel  Miat  we  can  he  substantially  a-sisted  in  doinor  this  by  new 
Federal  le<rislation. 

We  believe  that  the  problems  which  I  will  enumerate  now  are  deserv- 
in^r  of  your  attention  and  we  respectfully  recommend  that  you  enact 
this  legislation  so  that  it  will  address  these  problems. 
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A  ^er:ous  :mnaiiin-'o  •xr-r-    ^^r'xr^t^  ^':  \z- 

need?  of  our -orierv       .u*a^\r^*i    •*         t'^.i  =^.: 
foYc^  .•ompo?ir:on — -nar        r.    Lir*  hm- 
serious  imbahuico  Utnrnx:::":;irr*'- 
nanonal  liasis.  ^in'":i^"Mr\  ^^^r^' 
r<>lle<l  .11 ml'-LTf^-  .i.  i 

labor  torr-e  inarK^r   -rn^--^  .  .i't-*i  -:r   n.  ' 
cent :  uuitf  'tn  .inoaiai.' ^\ 

Oniv  .>4  pern '.r  >f  ■nr  -r-:aenrs  r-^  t-^^! 
or  inuldle  ni:inno\vr-r  <»n-  n  -"^u:  n:i.  *i 
7'>perf"enr  otrne  :u'iL:ir;:e  -^n-  ir-^  --".ar 

T'A'orirv-rhroo  ^K^r^enr   >:  i/.  -e^'^r^.ir^  ' 
in  iienerai  'ii<in  -<';io<^i  -r'^<rr?.::>'  r.^- 

Our  ^unnorT:r.ij:  vrrt  -r  -Mr  -irit^n:  . 
.UT  nor  fuiiilioa  ma 


'-'ir.'" 


 ^ 


and  voim<r  nr-op'e. 

>r*i<ienr^  iro  -'or-'O'i 
:n<r  mu  i.-pi ration?. 

I  u.-r  rouTKi  ':::ir  "i-ir  "r-  ..i"' 
:n<r  to  '■»»r:ir:'^n:ii-M"  -"'V 
:t*arri  a  rraut'  »r -r::!.  :.ir 
preparation  im     r  ^r^r  ir^  '  :f-r.' 

Tb.ere  s  i  "t^r"  ..^^r.  i-.i-rrr  <>' 
for  ^iie  i^"i:hU''t'     n-.         "  i 

The  ipnarf^r.r  -""i.-o^'.- 
or^hien;?  ?  '*^e   -  T-r^^'^-.r 
4-vpar  oilrtr-  'i    U"  >n   ^  ' 
''le  fairr  >f  i.'   :        '^''"f '  y 

•nm pU'M-  a'  <  -r 

r  T*j|  1  n  i  n ' 

.Tn-r  I  "'-'v  '\ar:r  t--  - 

Lr-=  ^.an       ^^-'^  ■ 

-nil '  a-  /'  "  •         ,  ' 

►  J.       ,  u  M-  t 

•-]rfi  ' 
anil  :on  '  ---n  ^-^''i  ..r-^ 
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ouv  vur\o\.  ()n!\  (1  jMr-  rnt  of  tlie  -tiulonts  said  that  their  cotmsclor 
holpod  thorn  tind  \\«.rk.  Sixty  lu'ivent  of  the  .students  in  0!ir  State 
rt'«'onrin/ed  the  unmet  need  for  enreer counseling. 

A  rnndnni  >nv\vy  of  the  irenenil  i)uhlio  tluit  we  did  in  our  State 
-liowv  tliat  !>o  jHMvent  belie\e  tliat  tlie  scliools  shoidd  he  active  in 
•i!U'!  irnidan.  t'  and  7<i  pi'irent  l>elif\c  thai  the  school  shoidd  take 
an  a.n\f  jvirt  m  i^hinnini:  tlie  cliildV  e(hication  toward  a  job.  Over 
*'  '  iKM'M'Ut  think  that  the  Si-Iiool  system  <liouKl  phice  its  ^radtiates 
in  ]ohs  at  the  hitrh  school  level. 

A  feu  «|.eciHc  reconunendations  based  nn  our  explorations  in 
Maryland : 

Wt.  }>ohevo  that  there  ?ho!dd  be  ixreater  fundmjr  for  career  develop- 
Juent  jM'onrrani^.  f<ir  vocational  LTunlance.  counselin*:  and  placement. 
AVe^  bc]ii-\t'  that  throuirh  ceii  tication  counselor-  shouhl  be  schooled 

'  Miialiticd  in  the  \()<'ational  teidinical  career  fields.  Wo  ])elie\e  tliat 
wo-hould  ns-  -ui>])on  pei'-^onih  I  and  Hiat  huuU  -hould  bo  made  avail- 
at'N'  f'H  these  persons,  trained  in  areas  other  than  educatio.  ,  for  ])lace- 
nicnt, .  oiin-Mlinir.  and  fDllowujK  for  i>roviili]ii:  infonnation  tostiidents 
(^n  \  '  ational-tochnical  careers  and  in  administering:  tests  and  other 
proiri  jnis. 

State  rdncaiinna]  m-titufon^  should  be  encoiira^ed  to  develop 
Pi-«L^iaii.-  II  career  Lnndance  ami  encouraired.  required,  if  possible, 
viif  al'  -cii.inl  ^\.tciit<  have  a  statF  or  stall'  jkm^ou  responsible  for 
iivt-r  edu.  'itmn  and  de\ olo])nient  without  a  liost  of  conflictinir  duties, 
a'^l  that  the  -ehonis  at  the  hiirh  school  level  provide  job  placement 
afci  fn]]ou  up  >ei'vice. 

^  O-av  t>\»MMuivo  d.iectnr  commem-'d  to  me  thi-  morniuir  that  he 
^:-o^^^  of  no  collr-e  that  doo-^n*t  ha\e  a  i)]acement  service  and  ho  knows 

no  liiL'li  -^'-hool  that  does. 

thi!ik  tliat  a  n^-onnnendation  should  be  to  take  step^  to  insiire 
t.\.it^-t']duits  aiv  iikkU^  bt^tter  aware  of  the  \\ide  varietv  of  careers 
1  M'hiblo  t<)  them.  Thov  can't  ^eiect  an  occn])ation  if  thev  don't  even 
Kn<>u*T!iar  tiiat  ocenpation  exists. 

A  f'-n  nthtj'      ommendation-  not  diiv.  tly  derived  fi-om  the  earlier 
t.  -t!iiiO];\  -  Wv  ]>elu>ve  that  it  n  nere-vary  to  elimiuMte  tlie  lai:  i)et\\een 
o.v.ii,;K:on-  whieli  ;i re  emei'Ldnira-a  n-ult  of  teclinoloirical  (dianire 
;i  ir;du-Tr\   md  tiic  time  that  school  -\>teni-  bei^m  to  train  '^tuden^s 
n  ^r  the-e  now  oecupations, 

Wt*  lit  - ,>  tIkit  flir  \ocationa]  education  teaclier -Iiould  receive  more 
'  ''''(^'\v^Jr,'Ulvn\  ai  1  he  i:i\e:]  nioie  vfatuiv  in  order  to  atti'a<-t  people  to 
t:ie  i.t     ,,t  ;  oeaticMial  e<|ucarioii  ami  to  keep  them  h  it. 

i  )u  thr  lA.drral  fiindm-  ]e\e].  we  i»e]ie\e  that  the  elimination  of  the 

"'Tair.p.  nf  Prd.  lal  fii!idv  should  I k>  i'l in iliia te.  1  hv  forwanl  Ft^deral 
''I'  tHL'-  lia  iiii<vua!pr\  about  Fednal  fund- <  reato- ^ivat  fiai^tra- 
t  <»:i  iT  T'i».  1(„     ^,  jjoo]  h  vol 

•  '  ■  ^'J'^^  f '1^*  'd'  piopi  !t't.ir\  -rhoojv  vhf)ul(]  be  inve-tiirated 
to  w'Mt  lolf  tjir\  (an  p]a_\  in  pio\idin<:  \ocatn>na]  tj-aininir  for 
I'-r-  !■  -  'lOo]  -tiideiit<  In  M>me  m-tam  e^.  it  n  pi'r>hah]e  that  thev  can 
'"tr.-i  and  -hctiper  than  am  })ub!ic  in-titiUKm.  One  addi- 
r  M!!a  rnuiinrnr  cat  'h"  exi^tmc:  lau  that  the  laniruaire  in  the  act  i^ 
v.nt  poMtnr  rnnu^^rji  m  nvpcet  to  the  pioprietar\  N-hools. 
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We  think  thixt  tlu*  State  ;ul\iM)rv  coihumIs  sliouM  bo  continneil  aiul 
stiTiifrtluMied,  We  l)elu*\e  that  they  are  iloni^  a  ^xood  job  of  hrid^rinfr 
the  frap  between  the  profe^sidnal  edncator.  the  eniph)ver,  and  the  public 
at  larsro. 

\Vp  tliink  that  there  should  be  some  niotliod  to  provide  that  local 
ail\isory  coum-iK  are  acti\cl\  invoheil  in  lucupat  ional  eduration  by 
fundin<r  and  mandate  for  the  same  leasouh  that  >ou  suj^tain  State  ad- 
visory councils. 

That  concludes  niy  connnents. 

Because  Maryland  is  (piite  close,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  not  only 
our  director,  ^like  Morton,  but  four  other  nienibers  of  the  Maryland 
advisory  council  here. 

We  \vill  he  happy  to  respond  to  questions. 

Thank  you  for  this  oppoitunity. 

That  concludes  uiy  statement,  sir, 

[The  pivpared  statement  of  Mr,  George  Lechlider  follows.] 

pRKp.vRED  Statement  of  Glorge  Lechuder.  Maryland  St.me  Advisory  Council 
ON  Vocational-Tfchnical  Kpuc.vtion 

Mr.  Chuirnian  and  members  of  the  committee:  I  am  George  LechUder  of  the 
Maryland  .Staie  Advisory  Council  on  Vorational-Teclinical  Hducation.  It  is  a  real 
privUope  for  me  lo  hnua  you  the  vieu>  of  the  Maryland  Advisory  Council. 

Among  t!io  membership  of  the  Council  are  i)ersons  from  all  walks  of  life  as 
rrquiml  by  tlie  law.  Therefore,  ue  have  many  diver^rent  \ieu>  and  opinions  ex- 
preN^ed  on  the  Council.  Arriving  at  a  consensus  is  not  always  easy  As  one  mem- 
ber excUiHlly  <t{><Kl  up  and  >tated  tu  andther  nieniber  duriu;;  a  recent  meeting;.  "By 
gosh,  for  the  tir^t  time  this  year.  I  au'ree  w  ith  y<>u  I  ' 

In  a  study  of  An  .{.uc^ismcnt  of  Vocathtnal  J  lucatto?}  Progress  iu  Maryland 
19r,Si~l973.  ihe  Council  fountl  that  "The  Vouuinnal  Education  Act  Amendments 
(»f  lOtiS  have  liaU  a  significant  impact  <m  the  development  of  Maryland's  vocational 
education  s\ stein,  as  can  Ih^  seen  in  an  examination  of  enrollment.  exiK'nditures. 
fatilitie*..  \otaUonal  guidance  and  career  development,  vocational  teacher  educa- 
tion, and  the  vocational  •technical  education  data  system." 

In  the  period  between  and  1073  the  total  vocational  enrollment  has  in-- 

creased  by  2rt<^c,  at  the  secondary  le\el  ITCf.  and  over  200'^ ^  at  the  post->eoondary 
level  with  a  reiM)rted  decrease  of  O^c  at  the  adult  level. 

We  are  not  unhappy  with  the  IDOS  Vocational  Kducation  .Amendments  Thi«;  is 
not  ^0  mean  however,  that  everytliiiiL:  is  tos^'*  The  follow inir  testinmny  is  ad- 
dre*ise<l  to  ^till  (xisiirij;^  weaki.e»*se^  in  vocational  educati(m  a^  ba\e  been  identi- 
fied by  the  Maryland  State  Advisory  Council. 

IMBAL.VNCE  IN  EDUCATION  OUTPITT  WITH  LABOR  DEMANDS 

In  the  Councils  Fourth  .Annual  Report  a  >erious  imbalance  was  identified  be- 
tween the  vihu  nt'uiu  ^tem  and  enipU».vnient  netvl^  F<»rty  live  percent  of  Maryland 
^students  are  prepariiiir  for  pr^ift  -w^ual  job^  v  hen  the  labor  demand  i^  projecting 
a  need  of  (►nly  lC,r/^  U\  v,)^o.  Only  iM^t  of  our  indent <  are  preparing  for  skilled 
and  middle  manpf)wer  jobs  while  the  work  force  will  acconuuodate  TOCc  <>f  the 
jobN  in  the  eateiiory.  Twenty  tliree  percent  of  our  students  are  not  preparing  for 
any  job  while  our  work  fierce  will  need  iml\  unskilled  labor.  The  implications 
are  tlie^e 

1  .V  disproportionate  amount  of  educational  resources  are  inve<!ted  in  the  pro- 
fessional labor  <uppl\  a<  compared  to  the  demand 

2.  Tli*^re  i^  a  mti/mi^  imbalanre  between  job  evpectntions  and  jot)  availability. 

M  Many  students  w  ill  have  U,  settle  for  jobs  « on^iderably  difTerent  from  their 
expectation^. 

4  The  ^'  ource^  of  .air  sc!ioi>]<  are  i.ot  beiiii:  expended  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  siu  ioty. 

Ti.  Fliirh  unemployment  amoiii:  dropout  -  and  i:t»neral  students  is  due  to  the  im- 
balance in  job  potential  and  the  number  of  unpreparcHl  workers. 
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The  reason  for  these  serious  imbalances  is  the  overenipljasi ,  on  professional 
and  college  level  training  and  almost  complete  lack  of  career  I«kation  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  guidance  system  as  it  relates  to  vocational-technical  education. 

The  Maryland  Advisory  Council  is  concerned  and  would  point  out  that  the 
above  data  implies  that 

1.  Advisement-  and  students  and  their  career  decisions  are  not  based  on  reality. 

2.  There  is  a  uee<i  for  programs  to  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  career 
opportunities  for  individuals  tlirongliout  their  educational  prei)a ration. 

3.  The  allocation  of  educational  resources  needs  basic  alterations  in  keeping 
with  the  projected  manpower  needs  of  contemporary  society. 

Studies  conducted  by  our  Council  point  out  the  need  to  improve  comprehensive 
vocational  guidance  programs. 

A  Study  of  Career  Guidance  in  Maryland  found  that  less  than  50%  of  the  high 
schools  In  Maryland  provide  vocational  guidance  to  their  students.  A  few  of  the 
reasons  for  inadequate  vocational  guidance  Include: 

1.  Lack  of  time  and/or  appropriate  ti    ling  on  the  part  of  the  counselor. 

2.  Many  counselors  work  primarily  '  n  middle  class  college-bound  students 
while  neglecting  the  lower  class  and  di..  .avantaged  students 

3.  Lack  of  adetpiate  vocational  information  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  present 
to  students. 

4.  Overburdening  of  counselors  with  non-counselor  duties. 

Counselor  training  was  found  to  be  a  prime  reason  that  counselors  were  both 
unprepared  and  often  uninterested  in  career  counseling.  State  certification 
reqnirement.<  for  couns;elors  was  found  to  be  a  major  Tactor  contributing  to  poor 
vocational  counseling.  In  a  survey  of  past  graduates  from  Frederick  Countv, 
Maryland,  high  schools  only  Q^c  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  counselor  had 
heli)ed  them  in  obtaining  employment.  As  in  mo«;t  states  Maryland  does  not  re- 
quire even  one  course  in  vocational  counseling.  A  number  of' diverse  programs 
have  been  designed  in  an  effort  to  improve  career  guidance.  These  programs  often 
include  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

1.  Utilization  of  existing  community  agencies  (HEW,  1971) 
^^2.^  More  relevant  use  of  testing  (Loudermilk  &  DiMinico,  1969)  ;  (Tarrier. 

3.  Creation  of  specialized  jobs  for  support  personnel  (Morton,  1970) 

4.  Development  of  more  meaningful  and  relevant  counselor  training  (Swain. 
1971) 

5.  Institution  of  placement  services  in  the  schools  (Gambino  and  Brlant,  1969; 
\Vehrwein,  1970) 

6.  Employment  of  audio  visual  and  automated  materials  (Harris,  1970.  Roberts. 
1970) 

7.  Creation  of  special  programs  to  assist  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
student  (Miller,  1968). 

The  use  of  support  personnel  trained  in  fields  other  than  education  was  found 
to  be  a  practice  gaining  greater  acceptance  among  educators  ( APCfA,  1068) 

The  dis-covery  that  differentiol  staffing  enables  schonl  sv^tem^  to  provide  in- 
creased services  in  career  gtiidance  without  increased  co.*?t  was  one  advantage 
given  for  employing  thi<  method  Support  personnel  were  found  to  ho  particulariy 
useful  in  the  areas  of  tosting,  data  gathering,  giving  information  and  performing 
clerical  duties. 

As  a  means  of  assessing  student  needs  in  career  guidance.  7.871  Marvland 
^^'^^^  ^^^^^^  students  filled  out  a  siirvev  (lue^tionnaire  'Over 
hOrr  of  the  student**  indicated  a  present  nml  for  career  coun*«elln"' 

In  interviews  with  eicht  Marvland  County  Superintendent**,  "tiiis  studv  found 
superintendents  to  support  counselor  specialization,  counseling  for  vocational 
students  and  job  development  and  placement  In  respon^^e  to  the  question  ''What 
kinds  of  preparation  and  evperiences  would  vou  like  to  see  persons  involved  in 
vocational  guidance  have?'  They  included-  vocatiomllv  related  coursework 
work  experience,  work  internships  and  group  foun^^eling  coursowork  They  nUn 
would  like  to  soe  counselor  certification  requirements  clianged  to  permit"entrv 
of  non-ediioators  with  work  e\'i>erienco  into  vocational  guidance,  to  require  voca- 
tional experience  hy  counselors,  and  to  require  that  counselors  take  more  than 
onr  course  in  the  area  of  career  ciiidnnce 

Durinc  interviews  with  head*?  of  sjy  foun^elor  education  programs  in  Marvland 
and  *he  District  of  Columhia.  it  was  found  that  only  one  course  ua<  offered  in 
career  guidance  Tho  counselor  educators  did  not  agree  on  the  use  of  support 
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personnel  to  ease  counselor  load  which  would  enable  student  service  to  be 
Improved  It  was  apparent,  howovor,  that  althoUKh  they  indicated  vocational 
counseling  to  be  one  role  of  the  school  counselor,  no  school  seemed  to  be  adequately 
preparing  its  graduates  to  All  this  role  at  this  time 

In  another  studv  conducted  by  our  Council  "Public  Attitudes  Toward  ^  oca- 
tional  Technical  Kducation  In  Frederick  County."  TmO  random  telephone  and 
personal  Interviews  were  conducted.  Xinety  percent  of  those  interviewed  believed 
the  school  should  be  artive  in  career  f:ui<lance  and  7(Ki  indicated  tliat  they  be- 
lieved the  "schools  should  take  an  active  part  in  planning  each  chllds'  education 
toward  a  job."  The  8th  or  Oth  grade  was  designated  by  about  half  as  the  point 
at  which  schools  should  begin  providing  students  with  vocational  Information. 
Over  half  of  the  participants  also  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  school 
svstem  place  Its  graduates  in  jobs.  When  asked  if  they  would  like  to  see  the 
county  school  system  si)end  greater  amounts  of  dollars  on  job  counseling,  over 
half  Indicated  affirmatively,  .  ,  ^ 

Although  several  innovative  programs  have  been  Inflated  In  Maryland,  It  must 
he  concluded  that  efforts  to  improve  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  have  not 
tivtru  osi)eciallv  productive.  In  spite  of  support  from  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  Advisory  Council  and  others,  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
remains  very  weak  and' the  prospects  for  significant  Improvements  are  uncertain. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  vou  probably  have  noticed  l>y  now.  one  thing  all  the  Council  members  agree 
upon  is  that  vocational  guidance  needs  more  attention  than  it  received  In  the 
Vocational  Amendments  of  1968.  After  taking  Into  consideration  InformaUon 
gathered  in  four  reports  written  and  published  by  the  Maryland  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Education,  we  submit  the  following  recommen- 
dations for  your  consideraMon  on  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  In  drafting 
the  new  vocational  education  amendments  of  1975. 

1.  Provide  greater  funding  for  personnel  in  the  area  of  career  development, 
guidance,  counseling  and  placement.  ,     ,  ,  * 

2.  Encourage  States  to  develop  and  maintain  a  state-wide  occupational  data 
svstem  available  to  all  scho.ii  systems. 

*  3  Encourage  States  to  change  the  certification  requlreme  its  so  that  counselors 
are  required  to  take  more  than  one  course  In  the  vocational  areas. 

4.  Encourage  recognition  by  certification  of  support  personnel  trained  in  areas 
other  than  education.  .       ^  4 

5.  Counselor  education  programs  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  major 
in  career  guidance,  with  appropriate  courses. 

6  Training  program*?  «3hould  be  offered  in  the  schools  and  community  colleges 
for  support  per«3onnel.  Areas  in  which  support  personnel  might  be  trained  are: 
placement  and  follow-up:  vocational  and  occupational  information:  and  voca- 
tional test  administration  and  scoring.  ^   ^  ,  u  *u 

7  Evaluate  present  guidance  and  counseling  services  how  afforded  by  the 
school  svstems.  particularlv  in  view  of  student  need*^  and  their  views  on  the 
services  that  they  wan^  offered.  Each  ^jy^tem  should  have  a  plan  for  career 
guidance  with  cl earl V. 'Stated  program  objectives. 

8.  Encourage  all  school  systems  to  employ  an  individual  respon^slble  only  for 
career  development.  This  person  would  be  responsible  for  ensurinP:  that  voca- 
tional guidance  Is  provid*^  In  all  ^schools  and  a*^  effectively  as  possible. 

9  Provide  in-service  \  raining  in  career  developnient  for  coun^selors  already 
employe<l  in  the  school  system.  If  specialization  was  desired,  one  counselor  from 
each  school  could  receive  the  training  Training  should  stress  practical  appllca-^ 
tion  of  *Knowle<lge,  ,  ^   ^   ^  j 

10  Encourage  each  school  sy^stem  to  provide  Intercast  and  aptitude  tests  and 
meaningful  interpretaMon  of  ali  'secondnry  level  «5tudents. 

11  Provide  placement  and  follow-up  service*?  for  all  students  requesting  the 
service  including  dro]M»nt^.  TKe  mo^t  effective  placement  service  would  pr^>J>ably 
be  operated  on  a  svstem-wide  hii^\^.  In  t\\\^  way  the  greate^^t  number  of  job  list- 
ings would  be  available  *'or  matching  with  the  create^st  number  of  students.  Have 
available,  current  occtu>ati<u)al  inforniafion  f^^r  ^studen^  u^se. 

T>  Provide  coun^selor^s  and  other  pcr^jonnci  in  a  ratio  that  would  allow  all  stu- 
dents  to  receive  career  guidance  Neither  youth  nor  nduUs  are  able  to  select 
an  occupation  if  they  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  occupation. 
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in?i».'To.?rv  ^r''  "'^>"n'  '''"t  ""-'"t.....  lu.s  1.0,,.  Kivo  ..y  Consross 

in  tlie  iiHIh  \  ocatiimiil  Aiiicii(liii('iit-<  lire  • 

nJfilivT'''  n-MiltiiiK  froiM  t!i,.  rnjiid  in  twh- 

r*^-  i  ?  "^l?','"^  i;mi.io.vm,.nt  tren.is  awi.y  fron.  i.m.Mifacturing  to  service  ori- 
emotgin?ta;So,.s"  '"'''''""^  '^^^•^"•-■'"'^'"t  of  j.rogran.s  in 

IiKT..aM'<l  omi.liaMs  .sli,«il(l  1m-  on  iirof...ssioi,.il  (l.  v.-lopni.Mit  for  v(»  ational  ad- 
ministrators arl  loadiers.  I  er.v  joar  >n  .Mar.Maiul  hiil>  s<-l.ool  v.K-a  on     ,  r  - 
Kraiiis  aro  hein^  d.-scl  for  tlio  lack  of  a  (lual.fu.d  instr.u  tor  ' 
hoii";       '•'»'  "'TosM.s-  xo,ati..i>.al  .MlucaKT^  and  in  tnrn  local  school  s\stciiis 

^^J  •f^^wnM'^r  r'  '"•V  \">^ertainty  of  federal  funds.  We  strongly  encour- 
ago  forward  funiliM);  for  vocational  cdncat ion 

truiii  ng  for  nil.lic  v^-liool  students  «liere  such  training  is  not  .'nrrcntlv  ava  lal  le 

'^..roisaui'Krr'c:::;-:'  ^^vm>:i!^'^ 

state  Adjisory  (.•ouiicils  liave  i.rovci  to  ho  „f  ^jroat  value  in  hroa.lening  the 
.  itlook  an,  .inder.sta.,ding  of  the  nee<l,s  of  tl.c  .•o.ani.m.tv  f.,r  v.Kat  .  l  a.i! 
ho   hor  n  !,"'",'r ?,  ''''"-P  '•«>"»<.■>  l.nc  nia.lo  s.ilKtantiar  .Voir 's. 

•  l  o     r        i  I'Xistuice  la  "bridging  the  gap"  bet«e,.M  the  pVofessiona 

educator,  tne  l.usiii,.<s  comnnmity.  and  the  imhlic  at  large  For  this  r.-ison  st  to 
a.h.sor,  .oun.iN  .shoul.l  Ik-  coiit.aued  and  the  fc.leral  funds  im'^eaM-     ii  fm 
por  ot  these  .•ouncils  to  enable  them  to  be  even  more  effective  es.H^.u.  h  m 
a.eas  .,f  rcsean  h.  pnblh-  immts  to  state  plans  and  meaningful  evaluati  m 

For  the  same  i-eas<,ns  a.s  stated  a!K)Ve.  Federal  legislation  should  ni-tke  son... 
prov.sioM  f.,r  „r.,„,,,,  adv.s„r>  .oun.ils  at  the  local  level  l.v  f  ml. ng^^^^^^m^^ 
.i.an.hite  or  by  en.-onragement  by  higher  levels  of  funding  «  Ii.to  V>™  ,  7^ 
are  act.vcl'  inv..he.l  in  the  occupational  edm  .ition  s'stcni 

(  ongress  has  assisted  .Marjland  to  a.  liieve  ne«  heights  in  ,n,ali;v  V(K  -.tionH 
<-<lueat.o„   1-he  Mar.Man.l  Advisor,  Coumi!  is  conumtt.Hl  to  c..        ing  nu 

e  -d  vocational-te.  hnical  edu.atioii  In  the  liHW  Amendments  «,t  i  t  ^  i  X 
SlTV^l  \  f'-'lei.'l  fun.l.iig.  «e  iK-lieve  (V.ngre's  «i|  'a- 
terlall}  ass  st  iHlueational  programs  for  our  youUi  and  adults  and  imnrow. 
buMii.-»  and  industry  for  our  eco  i\  auuusmm  improvt 
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Mr.  I*KV-n:.  Thank  \<)U  vviy  mxwU  for  your  testiniony. 

Mr.  Lopiv.  from  Nr\\  Mi\\i<().  wonM  you  iww  to  niakr  .some  nnii- 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  H.  LOPEZ.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  NEW 
MEXICO  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Ml.  I^)rK/..  .Mr.  Chairman,  ami  >nh<  ommittee  inrMlu'rs.  I  am  Dan 
Lo|MV..  t*\eruri\t'  ilirrrtor  of  tlir  Xeu  Mi'xiro  State  .Vtlvi<ory  (  nnn<  il 
on  Vocation:! I  Kihi^at ion. 

My  ronnril  ha<  a>k<Ml  me  to  make  thi>  presentation  here  today.  Tiiev 
M*ml  thei:  irreetinp^.  also  their  apoh><;ies  for  not  Ikmiiit  ahh*  to  Ik*  pres- 
ent. The  eost  of  t /an>j)Oitat  ion  preehnle-*  them  from  Ikmuit  here  today. 

I        he  vei  \  hrief  in  my  remarks. 

I  have  >ul>mitted  a  eopy  of  onr  te>timony.  I  trust  it  will  he  entered 
into  the  reeord. 

The  pai'timlar  portion  of  the  V^(^^  .Vet  that  New  Moxieo  wishe.-  to 
addres>  more  direetly.  thouirh  we  are  rertainly  interested  in  the  entire 
\rX.  I-  that  poitif)n  dealin«z  with  the  ilisadx autap'd  and  han<li<  appetl. 

As  yon  are  perhap>  aware  New  .Mexiro  has  an  ethnieally  diverge 
pop'ilatJon  aiitl  •  onM<|Uentl\  that  i>  why  we  aie  paitirularly  inteie>ted 
in  the  poition  of  the  art  dealiiii:  witli  the  dis:idvanta«red  and  handi- 
capped. 

In  New  .Moxieo.  we  have  4<>  perrent  Spanish-speakinnr  poi)ulation. 
7  pneent  nati\e  Ameri«*an-.  l*  percent  hlark>.a?!d  the  rest  an' Orientals 
and  what  wv  niii^ht  ef)n-itier  Antrlo-Aun'riean-.  or  whatever  the  appro- 
priate term  is. 

In  the  aiea  <>f  di>ailvanta<red.  we  tVel  that  tlie  State  has  done  a  irooil 
jol>  in  attemptinir  to  meet  the  need-  of  thi.-  stu*h-nt.  The  <lisadvantairt*d 
-tn<li*nt  Ml  New  Mexi*  o  ha>  piohU»ms  that  are  not  nni(|ue  to  thi'  <ren- 
rral  -tiulent  popnlare.  For  example.  h\  flu-  tune  that  thi'y  n'a*-h  a  V(M*a- 
tioiial  in>titution  they  have  prohlem-  in  leadinir.  arithnu-tir  ami  tlie 
like  tljat  net'd  ^?H-t-iaI  attention. 

In  tl)i-  area,  hy  nn  rea>;nir  fmnlinir  for  the  di-advantaired.  we  feel 
iliat  rrnn  dial  ti  .linipi:  <  an  1m-  piovnied  t<)  eorn-ct  >U«'h  prohleni^.  We 
are  certain.  l>y  tlu  way.  tiiat  rem»Mlial  tiainim:  do*'-  Wnik  he<-auM'  we 
i^m-  M)]iie  in-t;rMtiui.>  ]i\  New  Mexico  when*  rhi-  type  of  traininir  is 
I'euiir  afFnrdcd  aloui:  wirli  tlu'  rciri,l:i-  i?!-t!u  tion  and  r I u- sucre-s^ of 
riir  di-advantairefj  stud^-jts  an^i  iuuuli  app«'d  has  in^en  «'ommendal)le 
indt  ed. 

We  feel  -pecilirally  tliar  h\  liclpinir  the  di-adx antaired  wi'  i-an  rid 
onr  coninnmitx  nf  tije  pioMenis  nf  unempIo\ nienr  and  other  -Oiio- 
h)irical  pinhlem-  that  icsuir  from  inadMpiate  tiaininir. 

>o.  \\r  would  -troriirlt  urire  thi-  -ulH-ommitiee  to  cou>i(hT  at  ha-t 
kcepmi:  the  pivM'Ut  porrinrj  «,f  fund-  that  are  rannarked  for  thv 
<li-ad\.uirai:ef|  and  hamlicapped  and  -nirirc-t  -tune  .-trmirrhcnini:  of 
the  lanirnai:.'  in  riie  a.-t  to  itimmv  that  rhis  irioup  of  people  panfthe 
attention  tijat  ir  need- and  drM'r\<'-  in  ^u'drr  to  hccf.me  pro(hh-t ive  and 
emp|o\  al)ie  citi/en- 

Our  wrirtf u  pn-ruratif^n  addre^-c-  Um  M'  prnnardv  to  that  portion 
ot  tfie  hiu  d-aimi:  with  dis:id\ antaired  and  hamlicnpped.  However,  we 
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»lo  \ii\\v  a  fi'U  otlu'i  i-MU'-  tliiu  \\v  tliiuk  wv  >\\o[i\d  lu«:hliirlit  ut  loast 
Ono  IS  in  tlio  area  of  teacher  pieparation. 

Lib»  ijouu'  of  the  other  people  who  ha\i*  te>titHul  here  today,  we 
feel  that  uule>ft  we  eiupha>i/.e  preparatn)u  of  the  \ ix  at ional-edueatioii 
leaehei  at  the  uui\eiMf\  U'\el  that  \<k  atiunal  ^duration  will  lag 
behuul  in  proviilui*:  the  knul  t)f  st'iviet'  (hat  't  >huuhl  aiul  luiist  pro- 
vide our  y()!uip;tei*s. 

So.  we  ^troIli^ly  iiiire  that  the  art  proviti.^  *^»me  laii*ruaire  to  support 
vocational-edueatioii  teaiher  prepaiatioii  M  tlu*  uui\ei>ity  lexel. 

Another  point  that  ei)neern>  u^.  anil  u  ha>  alieaih  been  mentioned. 
i>  in  the~  aiea  of  iruidaru'e  and  eonn?eiin»r. 

Too  many  of  the  piv>i»nt  iruidaiu'e  and  eounM'lin<r  sratf  are  not 
awaie  of  the  joh  oppoituiutie>  that  tlo  not  reijuire  rolleire  tiaining  in 
our  indu>tnal  Nuiety.  Theiefore.  the\  *'t)nrinui'  ro  channel  students 
towards  oolleire  i  at  her  than  niakm*^^  theui  a  ire  of  joh  opportunities 
throHirh  v(x-ational  trainlnir. 

A.  we  aie  aware,  there  is  a  hitrh  rate  of  underemployment  anion^^ 
a  irieat  nuinbei  of  maduate.-;  fiom  oni  um\er>ities.  We  feel  that  this 
>ituari(>n  euuld  W  pairly  eorreited  hy  pro\  idiuir  some  lan^ruaire  in 
th*'  new  art  whi<  h  uould  a>si-t  us  m  lef- .liniiiir  our  pri'sent  iruidance 
and  i'oun>elinir  ^ratf  meniU-rs  and  theiehy  lia\e  them  pi-ovide  the  kind 
of  <  oun>elinir  to  our  pie>enr  IiIl^'Ii  >t'!io<^l  an^l  I'ven  pi>srseoondary 
stmlenrs  which  wdl  make  rlimi  auare  of  ohtainiiii:  .-uitable  employ- 
ment thro'iirh  \oeational  trainuiij. 

Another  point  that  \\e  feel  is  \erv  iuiporrant  and  that  should  be 
aililressod  m  the  propo^^d  aer  is  in  the  area  of  job  plaeenient. 

Hiirh  selKx^N  and  post>iMT)ndary  m  IiooU  aie  entainly  m  a  position 
ti)  know  the  intere-t>  antl  needs  of  rheir  particular  students.  Tliere- 
foi-'^  the  ?<'hools  i'ould  ehanuel  job  phu  emeiu.  not  in  a  eompetifive 
wa\  with  the  pri^M'Ut  employment  M-rviee^  withm  the  various  States 
!>ut  as  a  partner  in  tryinir  to  help  t!ie  ^rudenf^  uheie  tliey  would  have 
the  best  eham-e  of  ^ueeess  aad  certainly  would  be  able  to  utilize  tlie 
skills  that  they  trained  for. 

So.  airam  \\e  mire  the  ^uln  ouunittee  thit  tlie  th-w  a-  t  relate  <pecifi- 
<'all\  to  the  nKa  td'  lun  uiir  job  pla«'emeuC  ot!ieei>  at  the  --eroridarv  and 
p  srse*-ondary  vorational  in-tirution>. 

."^tatt^  advi^oiy  eouui'd-  ba\e  doTie  a  eonmiendable  job  in  trviuir  to 
eomniunieati'  tin-  wvaU  .>f  bu>ine-<  ar.d  indu^trv  to  not  onlv  educa- 
tional airen«  le-  but  tn  the  «'ninmuiiity  a^  a  whoh'.  So.  we  ]>tdie\e  tliat 
tht'  Srat<^  ad\woi\  i-oun  mU  and  M'ltandN  tiie  nct'onal  -"ounril  should 
i>e  ^Jippoi't^'il  in  thr  laniruaire  of  rhe  m^w  act. 

Another  aie:i  of  tlie  a<-t.  and  t^'itamly  our  Connril  wi<he>  to  make 
thi^  |M>inr  t  le  1 1 .  r bar  \\»  end'>t  ^.^  -^^  rlu'  pi'n\  i-n \n  for  a  State  plan.  We 
think  !t  !^  Tieei'^^arx  :  f-u  \\irin>m  plannimr.  we  ha\e  far  too  niueh 
duplieatioii  in  both  I'tTotr  ai.d  .  xpeudtrun-^.  However,  a  State  plan 
<^bould  Ix'  more  Mian  iu-t  a  «-o!!]pli:ui''i'  do^-nnumt. 

Then-foro,  w»«  wouhl  nrire  rh>-  ^ub.  nmiMirrei'  to  ron-idet  huiiruair^^  in 
t.jf>  iK'U  M'  t  rhar  \\o\ld  pio\id''  f<M'  )>roper  aUi-'iilation  f-.r  all  pro- 
frrauN  iti  \o.'ationa!  tMlihar;on  oi dinir  to  -pe-  ifn'  «ruideline<  in  the 
Stare  phuK 
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Again,  we  want  to  stress  the  point  that  the  State  plan  is  a  necessar\^ 
and  useful  instrument  if  utilized  and  developed  properly.  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  however,  it  perhaps  is  of  little  use  in  some  States. 

Finally,  I  just  want  to  mention  that  flexilile  fundincr  is  certainly 
necessary  m  those  portions  of  tlie  act  that  provides  for  ceitaui  types 
of  projects.  Certainly,  tlie  needs  of  each  State  are  different  Tllere- 
fore,  mandates  that  require  each  State  to  have  the  same  eiforts  in 
curriculum  development,  for  example,  n  ill  serve  little  purpose  in  im- 
proving vocational  education  in  the  individual  State  or  Nation  for  that 
matter. 

Therefore,  n-e  would  urge  this  committ-e  to  consider  some  consoli- 
dation in  the  categorical  funding  at  least  in  those  areas  where  it  is 
deemed  practical  to  do  so. 

In  closing,  I  just  want  to  mention  that  the  Xew  Mexico  Advisory 
Council  fe^ls  that  we  ha\e  a  good  piece  of  legislation  in  the  1068 
amendment,  ^^e  do  not  propose  that  the  act  be  changed  entirely, 
instead,  what  we  are  suggesting  is  some  modification,  some  redraw- 
ing of  the  language  lu  the  act  in  order  to  improve  it.  Birt,  on  the 
whole,  we  certainly  are  very  happy  with  the  act  and  we  would 
strongly  recominend  that  it  be  continued  as  it  is,  especially  in  principle. 

lhank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^      i  i 

fThe  prepared  statement  of  Daniel  H. Lopez  follows:] 

Preparfd  Statkment  of  IUxiel  H.  Lopez.  Execute e  Director,  New  Mexico 
State  Advisory  Council 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  ^ubcomnuttee.  I  am  Dan  Lopez,  Executive 

MrCmV;  hn'  '^r'l^^'^*'"  --^f^"  ^^^^^^^^^^       Voc^ational  Edticanon 

tLI  TJ^^Vu     nskod  me  to  make  thu.  prci^entanon  here  today  on  rhoir  behalf 
They  send  their  gratings  and  apologize  for  not  being  able  to  be  present. 

Uie  .New  .Mexico  .VdM^nry  Cininoi!  wishes  r*>,  address  u-elf  pnmarilv  to  that 
portion  of  theimR  Amendments  defiling  with  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students  particularly  as  it  concerns  New  Mexico.  In  this  endeavor,  the  Council 
wishes  ro  be  a.  rlear  a.  pos^ihu-  about  its  vieu.  but  nevertheles>  Miccinrr  in  it- 
ot'w"'  !!.  comments,  however,  will  also  be  presented  on  some 

other  Nj>eritiCN  of  the  pre<:ont  Amendment 

.Vew  Mexico,  a-  vuu  are  perhaps  a\\are.  i<:  an  ethnicallv  diverge  State  It^ 
population  1^  f'omprlM'd  of  approximately  40  percent  Spanish*  Surname,  7  percent 
Native  AmenranN  2  i>ercenr  Blacks,  and  r,i  iK-nent  that  mav  be  rla^-itied  as 
Others  for  lark  of  a  better  term  It  is  e>sential.  therefore,  that  anv  now  legislation 
provide  for  specihr  inonie-  to  be  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of  ineeting  the  need- 
of  this  diverse  poi)ulation 

The  1903  Vocational  Education  .Vet  as  amended  in  19r>8  provides  for  the  appro- 
pnation  of  at  least  15  percent  set  aside  funds  for  the  disadvantaged  and  10 
percent  for  the  handicapped  The  purpose  of  the  special  -et  aside  funds  is  to  pro- 
vide  vocational  education  for  per-on^  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic  phvsiral 
psychob^gical  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  ^^ucceedinjr  in  regular 
vocational  education  programs  Thi«  provi'^ion  in  the  present  Act.  the  Xew  Mexico 
Advisor>'  Council  believes  is  certainlv  an  es>pntial  and  exrellent  provision  whi. 
vMll  asMire  that  the  needs  of  the  le<s  fortunate  students  are  met  through  >pecial 
vocational  education  training.  To  insure,  however,  that  set  a^^ide^  are  u^ed  in 
accordance  uith  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  it  is  imperarive  to  provide  in  the 
Act  ^ome  measure  of  accountabiI?tv  bv  the  >tates:  that  i^.  the  Act  -should  provide 
for  ^ome  procedure  whereby  states  would  be  held  accountable  for  using  these 
monies  for  their  intended  piirpo<;e. 

TVe  are  well  aware  that  some  lo,al  educational  agencie*;  in  .\ew  Mexico  and 
acro^<;  the  Country  as  upii  are  ^.pposed  to  ^et  aside  funds  for  various  reason^: 
Their  rationale  for  abando-inj:  set  n<?i(le  funds  for  the  handicapped  and  disad- 
vantaged is  that  it  it  difficult  to  identify  either  of  these  groups  Thev  argue  that 
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the  paper  work  that  sia.-st     a  r-rnipusiiei  t  r  zz.\\z:t.4  i*?:  iiiirs  rrd-r:rr  :z-f 
of  these  lund<  unfeaiible.  The  N-a  M-i:  •  Ai-^^  r?     i^-^-  :sr:d^-  i:.rr*/.i*ti? 
the  diflBc-ilties  involved  \z  ;  ienu'y;::^.  ^zc  >:»:r:ji^   '  Ur-  z^sii- 

vantaged  and  handiospf^  izzc^z:s.  H  "tTt:  eiU.r-:-TSS  t  '-tf  iii.::  ii.. 
work  involve  in  usin«  f^r  di;.le  ^i::i5  f"?  :i:e  liidiT-i^mz-e:  'ii^L:'±zz*:*L 
the  New  Mexico  Avts^  r.  Cour.o:.  '?-r':nz.-  fv^.?  'la*  :-'f  izi'i  ,i  rr-r*  i.r 
providing  training      st-:der,:>  i-rr-i--  .1    :i-rr  :    l'  r:  iJi 

equal  opportunity  to  beo-^cie  st'.'-? 'i±c;tc:  izd  cr*    :  r.^-  :-.r^rrL5. 

What  has  New  Mexic-  d  r,^  .z  :ze  '.dir  f  z:  -^^r*  •  -zzii-i  -  lj..  tric- 
ing for  the  d!5advanuz»rd  azc  :zr  idzc.  :-i7v*^- '  "-*=^  ur'.r  >.  ^  r^^r^ 
some  ennMlment  and  ^e^ieril  er;«rzi::'ir>r  zz^r^s  f  r  'Zie  iTiz-tirei  iz  i  iiz.- 
dicapped  in  the  State 


♦Tcat  cnai 
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Ai'cordinc  to  many  «'\p»'rt"S.  .^0  por»cnt  uf  all  jobs  \n  the  T'nitoi!  ^^tate-^  by  lOSO 
will  not  reiiiure  a  rolU^'c  iU'*;rt't'.  Cun>e4iU'ntl\ .  u  nniH»ratn^^  that  puuhince 
anil  cuunst»ling  i)er>uiint'l  begin  to  alert  hig!i  ^cht)ijl  ^tnll^'nt^  to  the  fact  that  a 
rolU»ce  ileiirt'e  will  not  LieceN>anly  a>urt.'  tht-in  of  a  job  in  the  futnrt-  Ilnuever. 
as  nui^t  of  are  a\\are.  coun&elors!  are  still  intent  un  channeling  all  &tudent> 
towards  uniMT^it^  training  \Mthniit  informing  the  student  about  other  nj.jAtrtuni- 
tie>  for  advaiiceil  training  In  order  to  atTord  srudent>  thr  uide^t  and  be>t  choice 
of  ijre]»aratioii  {or  future  eni|ilo\ nivnt.  it  inainiU»nt  that  (oun^chm:  ii**r>ouihd 
hv  i»ro]>erly  trameil  in  t)oth  the  latent  counNtding  t^»chniiiue^  and  occui^ational 
alternative>  afforded  by  uur  ever  changing  technolupcal  sncn»ty.  Accordingly, 
the  new  or  amended  Act  ^huuid  jjrovide  for  training  or  retraining  of  counseling 
I>ersi  nntd  in  a  \\a\  that  they  uouUl  make  ^^tudent^  a^^are  "l.'^^  xy]>e<  of  educa- 
tu)n  ^^ould  enable  graduates  to  obtain  employment. 

Job  phu'enient  of  vocational  students  mu-^t  bee  'me  a  major  re-^pon-^ibility  of 
the  training  institntu^n^  It  imi>erative  that  the  teaching  of  job  skill«j  be 
( lostdy  lelated  to,  the  mt^Tcst^  of  ihv  student  and  that  th<\v  will  have  a  rea- 
^"nai'lt'  ihan(c  of  i  brainm:;  emi»lo>mciir  m  the  ^kiU  area  for  wl'irh  t^ty  trametl 

lMactnu»nt  niii^r  [)cioiin»  a  n*-ular  rc^pon>lblIlt^  of  all  educati"n  iri^ritat lon^ 
To  achu'Vf  thi>  end.  ^^  e  a  oiiUl  iircr  stroricly  tiiat  the  new  Icm^latuci  jtrovide  for 
a  placement  effort  at  the  ln<  al  vocational  schools. 

The  roiM-iiiMbilitie'^  of  State  AdM^or^  CounciN  ha^e  in<  reaped  tremend'^usly 
sHh  e  the  enactment  of  the  VM>,  Arneudrnent^  rurollu.ent^  have  drauiatKally 
im  r*  a^cd  nlan^  lie  v  po^t-^ecoudary  msntntion^  have  been  vstabli^hed  ,  and  t»n 
the  uhob\  5itate  anil  Lo<*al  governments  hiwo  :;rt.  "Iv  evpanded  their  \ocational 
education  effort^  (\  apled  \\\ih  rhi>  rapid  exi'ari^ion  and  auelerarioii  cf  \uca' 
Tioiial  etlU(  ation  rhe  i'ongre>s  ha*«  abi>  enlarged  the  ^cope  and  nature  of  the 
>tate  AilM^or>  ('ounciN'  re^^non^ibilitio  Abum  with  the«;e  added  re^iJousilnlitie^J. 
li0^^e^e^.  ^nttii  u  ri'  ^und^  ha\e  not  ln-en  ni  ide  a\ adal'le  t<'  i'oinuiN  in  order  that 
they  *an  meet  rheir  new  antl  e\et  expanding  duties  run^eMUenrly  for  State 
Ad^  i^iTj  i'oumiU  to  keejt  abrea^r  of  their  txpandiii^  role>  e  Ntronzly  urje 
th.it  Mu*  Filial  Year  I'.'To  aiiiirojTiation^  bill  provide  for  the  authuri^ed  level  of 
fun<lini:of  .■5.'n.(HM»  for  eat  h  State 

Currently  there  i^  little  or  no  coordination  between  leveN  nf  in-^tructinri  in 
^o(at^>nal  tran.uii:  Tno  riiaii\  rimes  jiroi:  am*:  at  all  leveK  of  in^trm  rion  are 

rely  duplnatioris  of  ^iinilar  traimm;  that  i^  gonii:  <'n  ar  tlu*  pruaary  <ec- 
<'ndar^.  or  po>t-sveori(iary  le\eN  It  ^eeUi^  rh:it  no  artempr  i^  bouu  m.ide  in  the 
^ara^Us  b»veU  of  instruction  to  a^^ure  that  students  joirsum:;  certain  oceupa- 
M«<n<»l  >kilU  are  guaranteed  a  irraduatiou  in  training  nppoirunities  from  one  level 
If  the  next 

In  an  tfT'-rt  t"  i^naiiote  arm  ula^on  amon/  the  \anoii<:  lev^^N  of  in^triirnon. 
1*  is  well  to  HI' li:de  a  provision  ui  the  ^lare  Plan  that  w-aild  provide  for  com- 
jir^'hen^n,^  pianniiii;  in  arrnularion  of  vorarional  procrain^  at  all  levels  of 
jnsrru"  ruin 

Finally,  the  Vew  Mevn  o  .\dvi^or\  Tnunnl  re< -i^nize^  the  i  e»'d  f^r  alb^^^lng 
'■a«  h  Stati'  the  jreatt  tlexioihry  m  dererminiui:  its  ow  n  pnorir\  areas  ,.f  sj^-i  lal 
tieed  In  keepHU"  ^^  ifh  this  idea  of  tleviliU-  fnndln«^  New  Mexn  o  sironu'lv  re<  >im- 
inemN  rhar  wifn  rite  e\i  etirion  of  tho  set  as.dfs  for  the  disaih .mr.iged  .ind 
'.andicapjK'd  a^  leueh  o^  tl  ■  (  a r^'L'orical  fund^  |Hts^il>i».  tie  i  .>nsM]i,]ar«  d  ("on- 
soit.i.jrmn  uf  •  ;irei:.tri!  al  fund-  will  permir  ea*  h  ^tArv  ^o  roruenfare  <!»  tho«;p 
pr<'bb»nis  that  are  miKjUe  to  individual  "jr.ire'*  and  of  a  hi::h  prior; t\ 

RfToM  MvsD  \Trr>\s 

Vcrv  bri»*r1y  rhe  Mexn  o  Advisorv  t'nnn.ii  ha>  tried  to  jioinr  ..ut  -nuie 

arefis  uf  ,  rjr  i!  ...n,».in  with  re-,rd  to  rhe  i^e-^-nr  \'-"anon;il  IMut  ara-nal  A<  t 
Ki»r  i«iirpos(^  nf  san,T:'ar\    \\e  will  interare  rhe  jromts  wo  wish  ro  leave 

irh  this  .<i]bw(.nim'rter 

I  That  rhe  dl-ad^an^l-ed  .ind  hanflitapped  -or  a-ide  fund^i  be  conrmued  and 
lU'  reasfd 

"J  Thar  rhe  n(■^^  a- r  pr"Md»'  for  readier  ]tr^'paraMon  (f  Mnatiotial  ♦mIu.  ation 
r  en  f ]  f Ts 

Tl'.ar  (*i'im<elin;;  aiiil  (tUh1;>t;c»'  ^ruf^  rerr.mud  \\\^b  a  v!»av  rowanl-  mak- 
ing rb*'m  a'Aare  of  f||*>  pr<'s»''ir  job  n^ark'^r  and  r^^pnred  iTistrn-  tion  to  p.ijri-  ipare 
II'  roday"^  joh  market 
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^^nnl'e'S.ont'l^^^^^^^  BiUy  R  Howard, 

cation,  and  n  is  a  real  honor  for  me  to  hav^^  Voca.ional  Edn- 

Coaunittee  t.iday  '  oi>P"rtnnity  to  appear  before  this 

Approximately  one  vear  aeo  \fr  rhoi,..,,^., 
Carl  Lamar.  AsM^tant  Inwri.uenri/mf  of^?^^^     -t'"'  ^^''''''"'^  "  ""^P^f'  f^on^  Dr. 

present  .von  or  the  Committer  uiVh  nnrcf„\  f    .      .  '  foda.v  to 

.hat  .vou  have  aTr'ady  h7ard.''read  a.td'S         ''"^  ^I^-' 

l9S^re^Sc^"it'hT^had^vCa'lc.!:!"":'^  ^^-i^^^   -  "--o^o  - 

to  respond  to  anv  nue«=tions  that  vo,  o^  .t^^'^  Kentucky  and.  hopefully 

have  Asyouwell-knorSt^^  Advi-Io^  Coun^^^^^^  r""™'"""  "'^-^ 

^ira^^t'-^S 

best  serve  the  inier^^of  "pJo^ple^  ;r:re°e;?:,7v'o;^aL?arEtir "'^  ^'^"^^^ 

GBOWTH  A.VD  EXPANSlo:? 

in  KelllL'^v'V'hK^:  mie^t^'aU^^^^^^^^  '^'^^         ^"^^  "-Wea 

eZZo^^^  emtyfZ'e  "  v     t^'Tf'        """"^  con.'poLe'nt'-of  Kemu  S 

^rr;;ur;,T;in."r;;7;r[o"^;e?i;];^ 

has  grown  f^om  TO.m  inlj^  to  lillO  wf  1973  ^"'""'""'^"^ 

PTBUC  SrPPOBT 

ed^-^Kllf  I'^.'^Tn  Ke7\Tkv'1,'?Hr''''^  •'"■'■''""'^  "-^'^  vocational 

:  ,       '"V      I\ei't"cky  in  the  past  few  years,  t  must  have  somethlnsr  rbnr 

'o^v".  Iv  ,  h'is'  unZt  '^-^  f«vor-vocatiorr''d™ 
R  ,nrrnf\  ,  ,  ,  .'^^  ,  ''I'l'P"'"""'-^  ^f  groups  of  people  l,ef(,re  the  State 
expanded  V  ca^^  'upportn.g  the.r  r..„u..ts  for  new  am[ 

Brrd'has\;;^nrost  faVo^able. '  "^"'^  ""^ 

IMPACT  OF  THE  1968  ACT 

Kentucky  Advisory  Council  is  convinced,  and  I  am  convinced  as  well,  that 
the  \  .K:ational  Education  Act  of        a?  amended  in  UH58  i<  a  verv  eoninle te  and 
aMorM^l- 'in  ^^^^"^nize>  the  important  ^a^u^tlo^^^^^^^ 

car  on  i.la>s  m  tho  American  ecnronno  and  education  «;vstc.ns  In  mv  opinion  the 
real  strength  of  the  legislation  lies  in  its  provision,  to"  serve  th"  pene  a  a  "well 
the  needs  „f  the  people  It.  specific  lanjnuige  assures  that  attention  will 

}^  jiu.n  m  r-mam.  Klennfie<l  ne^KK  nf  p.M.ple  Its  impact  ..n  voratinnal  education 
has  been  tremendous?  in  Kenturkj.  and  it  has  helped  place  vr^oationpl  education 
in  a  neu  i.er<p»M  rive  in  the  mird^  of  the  public  It  lia«  helped  tr>  stimulate  greater 
pur.lK'  interest  m  and  supjH.rt  for  \  ncational  wlucatlor  in  .ill  >ecti(.ns  of  the  state 
This  Pan  be  <iih.ranriate<i  be^t  br  .nnplv  tnicini?  the  development  of  vocational 
education  in  our  state  over  the  pabt  ten  .vear> 
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PUBUC  AWAKENING 

The  demands  for  new  programs  and  services,  for  new  vocational  education 
facilities,  for  renovation  of  existing  facilities  and  for  increased  ^pending  for 
vocational  education  in  general  has  been  at  an  all  time  high  in  our  state  for  the 
past  ti\e  years,  and  has  been  brought  about,  m  my  opinion,  by  an  awakening  of 
the  public  toward  the  eoiitribiitions  that  vocational  education  is  cajmble  of 
making  to  the  educational  system.  The  1906  Vocational  Kducatioul  Amend- 
ments must  be  given  its  share  of  the  credit  in  bringing  on  the  awakening. 

PROGRAM  EFFECT>'ENE88 

Recognizing  that  vocational  education  has  experienced  a  tremendous  physical 
growth  in  Kentucky  in  the  past  decade,  counting  the  new  and  expanded  bulld- 
ogs which  have  been  built  and  pointing  to  the  increasing  enrollment  and  new 
programs  are  not  sufficient  m  determining  whether  the  needs  of  people  are  being 
served.  >Ve  can  safely  say,  I  believe,  that  we  must  have  t.ie  facilities  in  order 
to  oCfer  the  programs,  but  the  real  test  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  comes 
later.  It  is  ea.vv  to  measure  the  taiigilde  growth— count  the  new  buildings, 
the  new  work  stations,  the  new  teachers,  the  ues^  .students,  and  the  new 
dollars.  But  dealing  with  the  intangibles— such  things  as  relevancy  of  programs 
and  course  offerings  and  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs  of  people  Is 
much  more  difficult  to  measure. 

I  believe  the^e  can  be  measured  effectively  only  through  contacts  with  and 
through  the  involvement  of  peoi)le  .  .  .  People  who  provide  the  jobs,  and  people 
who  receive  the  training.  Although  we  keep  this  foremost  in  our  minds,  and 
attempt  to  establish  and  maintain  these  contacts  we  are  not  as  effective  as  we 
should  be.  We  often  become  so  tORged  down  with  administrative  rosponsibilities, 
putting  out  brush  fires,  and  making  ends  meet  that  we  keep  putting  off  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  any  vocaticnal  education  program— maintaining 
contact  with  the  businesses,  industries,  communities,  and  individuals  we  serve. 
Wo  believe  it  i.^  \>i\^i  time  tn  l)rinp  about  a  greater  dejrree  of  citizen  involvement 
in  the  direction  of  vocational  education  programs,  and  we  believe  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  seeing  this  come  about  in  Kentucky. 

CITIZEN  involveme:?t 

In  *he  spring  of  1971  the  State  Board  of  Education  apoplnted  a  vocational 
education  advisory  committee  for  each  vocational  education  region  in  Kentucky. 
The  State  .\dvisorv  Council  had  earlier  recognized  the  need  for  regional  com- 
mittees and  had  recommended  to  the  State  Board  that  they  be  established. 

In  the  spring  of  1974  the  State  Advisory  Council,  in  the  process  of  preparing 
a  special  report  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  impact  of  the  1968 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  in  Kentucky,  turned  to  these  Regional  Com- 
mitteos  and  asked  for  their  opinions  on  the  most  significant  improvements  in 
vocational  education  in  their  re^rinns  since  enactment  of  the  196.S  Vocational 
Education  .VnienJments  The  response  was  good  and  the  list  of  improvements 
was  long. 

Those  improvements  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  responses  were: 

1.  Providing  new  and  expanded  programs 

2.  Providing  new  and  expanded  vocational  facilities  and  equipment 

3.  Identifying  and  initiating  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 

4.  Strengthe  .Ing  cooperative  and  work  study  programs 
"  Reducing  the  number  of  school  dropouts,  and 

t)  Developing  a  greater  puldic  awareness  to  the  need  for  vocational  education 
It  i^  obvious  therefore,  the  1968  Vocational  Tducatlon  Amendments  have 

mdped  hviui:  al»out  a  wide  range  nf  miproveme^its.  and  tbit  people  at  the  local 

and  regional  levels  are  quick  in  identifying  them. 

Regional  Advisory  Committees  a«j  a  result  of  the  survey,  have  -ome  thoughts 

also  on  what  any  new  vooaMonal  education  legislation  should  look  like: 

1.  It  should  provide  for  advanced  funding 

2.  It  should  provide  more  funds  to  support  programs  already  underway  in 
the  categories  established,  and 

X  It  should  provide  for  greater  participation  by  representatives  from  btisl- 
ness.  industry,  and  labor  in  vocational  program  planning  and  evaluation 
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i.^^'w^""  'V  I  innde  reference  to  the  impact  the  1968  vocational 

Z  T  ,'"  i'f.', -m  tlu.  puhlic  to  the  ..ec-d  f,.r  vocational  educa' 

;~.!.sirt'at"th;:!';;;i;e:"  '  --"^ 

I  doubt  that  any  other  State  Advisory  Council  in  thi^  countrv  has  had  a 
s  ronger  interest  in  an.l  ;.as  ^i^en  mure  attenrin„  to  f'^^teriii^  citizen  in vohe 
ahm  /n^l'^'h''"^  education  than  ha.s  the  Kentucky  iNniiuil  Wo  see  Z.Tou  ut, 
about  through  organized,  functiuning  advisory  coinmittees  at  the  local,  regional 

de  eloping  into  an  advisory  comunttee  system  whidi  would  provide  for  ocal 
mu  Z^^^^^^^  ''V  T*^'^  ^-"inmtee>  and  M.;:u>inil  « iinilti-conntv ,  com- 

rm.nnn  ^^/•^^^^"»«^i^J^l»>'  ho^e  inputs  into  the  ^volk  of  the  State  Advisory 
touncil  M\e  .see,  with  pn^per  organization  and  support,  local  committees  ad- 
using  Regional  Coininitteo^;  R,gional  Committees  advus  rig  the  «tate  Counoi^^ 
H  (Council  thus  b.ing  i„  a  very  fortunate  position  of  ha  ing  i^  pu^ 

MTcaVion  ^^^'^^^        ^^^^^  B^oard  of 

We  are  fortunate  to  Imve  14  Regional  Advisory  (Wmittees  in  Kentuckv 

^r^r  'i^^p  ^f,  L  u  on  tlicM  c  ommittees  is  approximately 

300  rhe  Ma  e  Board  of  Kducation  appoints  the  nuMubers  and  the  ineinl-rs 
^h^sfn^p  ^n^r-^  '^"1  categories  found  on  the  State  Advi^o  v  Co  mci 

The  State  Board  has  defined  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  committees  In  a 
dition  to  Regional  Committees  ^^e  have  many  programs,  Init  n<.t  earl^^^^ 
which  have  organized  Craft  Committees.  '^"^ugn. 
pHnpntf^M  'iv  ''^^^^J""  meamngUil  involvement  of  local  citizens  in  vocational 
education  \\e  see  them  playing  valuable  roles  in  planning  and  evaluation- 
.nd  7"*^  ^''■^^^•'^"^  priorities;  iri  Commuuity  relations 

ana  in  helping  give  a  sense  of  direction  to  vocational  education  in  its  constant 
^ruggle  to  keep  vocational  education  programs  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  ar.'i  to  the  economy. 

We  feei  so  strongly  that  citizen  involvement  is  a  necessarv  component  of 
\ocationa  education  programs  that  the  Kentucky  Ad^isorv  Council  voted  to 
gi%e  a  >,\,(m  grant  to  each  Regional  Advisory  Committee  to  sui.port  the 
^•^^A"J"f  and  evaluation  responsibilities  and  actnities  of  the  Committees  for 
<\\Tk]L''\  grant,  each  Committee  agrml  to  provide  the 

>tate  Advisory  (.ouiicil  with  an  annual  report  ^^Ilu•h  e\-press-e..  the  C(uiuiuttee\ 
n^rP^^f';  >?ni!r.r-  ^^^^^f:         recommendations   Kacli  Committee  also 

agreed  to  hold  one  regional  pubhc  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  citizen 
views  on  vocational  education.  i»  f  ui^,  wuzt-n 

We  have  received  plans  of  work  devoloi,od  by  the  Committee^  sho\^ing  how 
they  will  use  the  grant  m  fullfilling  their  re^ponsiMiitie^.  Manv  ot  the  plans 
were  excellent^.howing  that  considerable  time  \\as  s,>ont  in  planning  for  the 
use  of  the  fund^  In  all  ra^^es  the  plans  were  ^ound. 

Seminal  are  planned,  confcrenn-  are  scheduled,  and  .'meetings  are  being 
set  up  all  across  rhe  state  h^  U^^gin,  ,1  VdMsnn  ( '<MnniittH..  Uy  l.ring  people 
tngpther  who  can  erne  iiirecti-n  to  vncatioiuU  eduditioii  in  conducting  present 
prosrrams  and  in  planning  for  futun  nes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  -luality  r>f  ^of.atio^al  educntion  must  keep  pace  with  the 
qn.-ntity  of  vocational  edu<  atmn.  and  this  can  bc-^t  be  arhioved  throuirh  mean- 
ngfnl  involvement  of  advisory  committees  in  the  evaluation  process  I  view 
b^cai  and  Resrional  Advisory  Cnnmiittcfs  as  the  basic  links  between  people 
and  programs,  and  as  a  reliable  and  os^iUial  resonrce  to  the  ?itate  /d' i<^orv 
onnc.I  Their  contributions  in  the  State  AdMsoiv  Councirs  covUnuniv  -ml  to 
hnrnr  about  the  vocatb.ml  education  needs  at  the  Incal  leVel  and  the  etTective- 
ness^  of  *.\-istinsr  programs  cannot  bo  overemphaMzed  f?tate  A(l\isorv  Councils 
have  been  Kiven  the  resiuuisihihty  to  evaluate  \ocational  jtrotrrams*  ser\ices 
and  actn  irics.  and  tbey  ha\c  ;,ssunicd  tlicsf  rc>pnnsihihtic«  Thf  r-ai  heart  of  -un' 
vocational  prn-ram  is  the  relationship,  between  pupil  and  te;o  her.  and  what 
takes:  placo  m  the  class-room.  laboratory,  or  shop  \  hf.iiev^^  the  i>eople  best 
enuippefl  to  evaluate  the  effectivoness  of  any  lo<.al  program  iirc  those  nearest 
it — local  people. 

Tlie  ).>hs  f.f  state  Ad\isor^  CnnnciK  ure  much  too  hig  for  them  to  handle  alone 
Thev  must  have  i»rop,.r  support  and  mvnhement  of  i>eoph  at  tlie  local  level 
Nor  only  is  this  type  nf  invohement  ediK  ato-iially  >oun(l.  it  is  the  i)rni)er  thing  to 
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do   Vs  vou  know.  Ml-  I'hiiirnmn.  it  is  a  Inn;:  Uiiv  hotuoiMi  PikoNiUo  and  Paducah. 
un*\  M  f.it  of  \Mtatiunal  rdinatinn  arti\it\  Js  taking  pla(t'  ni  hclwtvii. 
"  V  s  1   KTs  i  U  tliat  an>  m.w  f..i.ral  No.atmnal  .ducation  le|::>lation 

should  MnUlv  .Mu-nurn^o  tli.  ostal.iishnu^nt  and  utilization  of  an  <>rKan  /.h1 
s' s  liu  of  ^o^atlonal  Hm-atmn  adM>ory  ronimittrrs  with  a  nmnmii  ira  o  . 
sUtrni  loading:  to;  tho  State  Ad\isory  Council.  Perhaps  souk-  mmitno  >hould  Ik 
o'tTt'i't'd  to  fnr..\iraj,v  thr  iif\t'lopnu'n{  of  surh  ■  s\stfni. 

PIUKJKAM   (  ONSOUDaTION 

Although  tht'  KVntuckN  Achisnr>  Council  ha^  i'XVU^»M  Mipport  t^^^^'*;;;- 
tii  uation  of  Mio  liHis  V.u.itimu.l  Kdiiratiori  AnionduMMits  m  nimli  the  >auio  form 
luMh"  i.xt  tho  U.U.S.  It  IS  :u,  oppoM.i  to  some  dc«r.v  ^'f/--^;^- "^--^^ 
Narious  coniponwils  of  tho  Icjiislatiou  In  lhi>  rcsiK-cl,  the  Council  lia>  taken  the 

^''l''KmMs'M.l^llsIdc  for  the  iMudicnpiKKl  and  disad\ anta^ed  under  P.*rt  H  >lioul(l 
continue  Kentihk.N  s  succe-ful  past  experience  in  xNorkiui;  with  tli-  nandicapped 
and  disad\anta^ed  >tron;:l\  support  this  position  ti    f  w 

'*  \n  funds  ;;oinL'  to  support  \oeational  educatKui  pro^raiu^.  uiuier  iart  K 
rould'bo  (onsolidated  ex.  ept  thusf  -oin^  to>  supin.rt  llie  handicapped  and  div- 
advantaued  llewe\er,  the  Cnnneil  helie%es  that  caution  >houUl  he  exercised  in 
consMlidatiri;:  the  funds  suuv  there  wnuhl  Uieu  he  no  assurance  that  one  pro- 
jirain  nr  citi^nrv  wnuld  not  siphon  off  the  funds  which  have  heretofore  g(me  to 
support  prourains  at  other  le\t'ls 

3.  Part^  C  and  U  could  lie  conscilidated  and  would  probably  facilitate  the 

^'^r  I'arT  K'-h.m^^^  i"  tbe  new  legislation  and  should  be  funded.  Kentucky 

has  .1  need  f.-r  residential  schools,  and  could  3ii>tify  more  than  one. 

Part  r  slmuld  be  nlentihed  M-paratel.N  and  ideiititied  as  <peoiHed  programs. 

i:  Parts  (i  and  H  ouild  be  consolidated  and  would  probably  facilitate  the  ease 
of  administration  without  an\  imiiact  on  their  effect i\enes^. 

7,  KPUA  and  Part  1  of  the  Act  enmplemeiit  each  other.  The<e  two  supportive 
ser\ices  should  be  cornluned.  and  should  he  contirnied 

Fl'NDINa 

There  sVuihl  be  ad\anted  funding  to  the  ^tate^  based  upon  an  approved 
state  Plan  uhicb  st-is  forth  a  sound  procedure  for  implementing  programs 
sei-Mces  and  activities.  There  should  he  a  permanent  carryover  provision  in 
ord-r  to'eliiamate  the  luistv  expenditure  of  funds  hcfore  the  end  of  a  tisoal  year. 

The  fedenil  .albic.ition  of  funds  for  \ ocational  and  ti^'hnical  educMtion  certainly 
sh.nild  be  greatlv  incnased  o\er  the  next  ti\e  years  Kentucky  has  o<mstructed 
facilities  expanded  staff  and  has  Generally  de%ehiiH'd  its  position  whereby  it  can 
launch  .1  eoniprebensne  pm-rani  of  vocational  rind  technical  educatiou  to  serve 
the  neods  of  instruct maal  proL'rams  for  the  people  <.f  the  state  Additional  fa- 
cilities arc  lie'  b'd  and  funds  are  ne^-ded  to  exi»aiid  program^,  services,  and  ao- 
thiries  TlH'  demand  for  Nocitmiial  education  programs  and  services  far  exceed 
axailable  res.. uices  f     imi>leiuenring  them  ^ 

Then-  has  heeii  c(^nsid.erable'  discussion  relative  to  the  stated  needs  for  a 
"reater  dcL'ive  of  Hexibihtv  in  the  administration  (►f  funds  However,  we  are 
not  eoiiMueed  tli.it  more  tlexibilit\  is  necessary,  needed,  or  desirable  States  have 
set  up  •idnimistrative  iiroredures  to  administer  the  various  categories  now  found 
III  the  PMN  Amendments  Kentuckv  has  been  m.ikincr  ciiance-^  in  its  vocntional 
educ^tn  n  a.lniinistration  {.roriMlures  sin.  e  100^  to  structure  an  operation  which 
wj^  i-riiiit  It  to  reach  the  obje(  fives  of  tlie  current  \ ocational  legi-lntion. 

NVTION'M    ANT)  "STATK   \nVISORY  COrNCII.<? 

The  autononiv  and  mdei^endence  of  the  Vational  and  State  Advisory  Councils 
should  be  protected.  ;ind  the  Councils  in  smaller  sta!  s  should  be  assured  of 
afleouate  tinan-'ial  supi^oi  to  allow  them  to  function  in  the  manner  which 
Crmcress  intended.  Federal  funds  f.-r  State  Advis<»ry  Ouincil  support  should 
continue  to  cf>me  to  the  State  Advi^orv  Touncils  directly 

In  fonclusinii  mav  I  sa\  thnt  dnnnu'  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the 
KentMrU\  Ad\is.»r\  CMiineil  de\.»to.l  a  in.nnrit\  of  it.  .Uteiifion  to  matters  con- 
cernmu'  \'Hati"ii.al  ^du.  .itmn  leuislatmu    \  (  ompreheiisn  e  re\iow  of  the  inHNMct 
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specific  classlflcaS  of tn  h/tfrl!^  vocational  programs.  It  Identifies 

r.c-a^ifirES 

fn"t^:ent"ir^t"7S,'Tr™^^^^  '°  "  V'^l^ 

requirements  of  emplovers  Thri96^  le^  """^  ^'^^  manpower 

KassHff— ^^^^^^^^ 

State  Advisoby  Council  fob  Vocational  Education 

AND  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins.  F'rankfort,  Ky.,  December^ J S,  1971 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washiitgton,  D,C, 

tion'^e^rS[in^'*mv''ficHn,'^'^^^^^^     ^u^"""  requesting  additional  informa- 

Sentember  2^1074  before  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

the  ftnowing:       '  Vocational  Education  Act.  I  sS 

1.  How  much  Federal  money  oomes  into  your  state?  $12426  319 

2.  How  much  is  retained?  100^- 

3.  How  much  goes  op^  to  the  schools?  $11.483  214  The  remflinin<r  toiQ  ia»c 
used  in  the  Bureau  of  vocational  Education  for  sTaff:  ^^3.105  is 
Funds.'''^  ^""^  ^^^^  employees  funded?  $W3.10r>-Federal  Funds ;  S977.315-State 

.>,^^^^^^^^"f^^^     Federal  funds  is  going  to  secondary  schools  and  what 
the  percentage  going  to  postsecondarv  schools?  ana  wnac  is 

Part  B  Funds:  Secondary— 26.69^/;  Postsecondarv— 34  19J, 
All  Federal  Funds:  Secondary-17.7% :  Postsecondarv-lO.o^'c 

Stltfl^SrenTo^SX     ^^^^^     ''''  ^"^^-'^^  E<^"-tion. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Billy  R.  Howard. 
Executive  Director. 
rhairnmn  Pf:i'Kin<;.  Lot  ino  thank  all  of  the  advisory  ronirnittco 
panel  and  roniplnnont  you  for  your  pres(Mitations  rodav'in  hohalf  of 
an  expanciod  vocational  education  program. 

T  would  like  to  ask  the  *routloman  from  Iowa  a  question, 
m^?.^^^'  iiappon  that  your  work-studv  applicants  doubled  from 

ipiO  up  to  VM2(  Do  you  feel  that  the  stipends  that  we  arc  pavinir 
those  students  are  adequate?  * 
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Mr.  KisER.  This  doiiWlin^r  in  participation  within  that  1-vear  period 
occurmK  I  think,  j)riniarily  In^cauM*  of  a  carryovtM*  of  funds  that  were 
not  utilized  in  a  prior  fundinj:  period. 

As  you  note,  the  information  does  not  include  fiscal  year  19i4. 

When  I  referred  to  the  diniinishing  utilization  of  work-study  funds 
by  the  student  in  fiscal  vear  lt>74, 1  want  to  report  that  this  is  based  on 
a  series  of  pei-soiial  obstM  vations  made  by  our  council  in  visiting  with 
school  administratoi-s  and  students  in  various  school  systems  u\  the 
State  and  at  the  hearing's  that  we  held  during'  the  past  year. 

The  stii)ends  are  not  keeping'  pace,  in  our  opinion,  with  the  infla- 
tionarv  period  tliat  we  are  experiencin*:. 

Chairman  Pkkkins.  The  fact  that  you  had  some  money  tliere  shows 
that  the  work-study  program  is  still  inadequately  funded. 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  KrsER.  Yes.  _     ,  ^     ,     ,         i-  « 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  you  had  additional  funds,  the  applications 

would  increase? 

Mr.  KisER.  Yes.  •  ^ 

Chairman  Pkukin>.  Perhaps  not  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  in  19 <  1  and 
1972,  but  vou  would  have  a  tremendous  increase:  is  that  riglit? 
Mr.  KisER.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Perkins. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  are  short 
of  work-studv  funds,  from'your  applications? 
Mr.  KisKR.  I  do  not  have  that  data  with  me. 
Harlan,  do  you  have  any  data  on  that  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HABLAN  QIESE,  EXECUTIVE  DIBECTOB,  IOWA 
STATE  ADVISOBY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GiESK.  I  am  afraid  we  don't  have  that  information. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Would  vou  want  to  venture  a  ^ruess  or  estimate  < 
Mr.  GiESE.  There  is  the  utilization  of  these  funds  with  the  mini- 
mum-type reimbur^e!nent  that  is  available  to  the  institutions  and  the 

students.  .        ,       ri-  - 

If  there  was  a  hifrher  reimbui-sement  ratio  to  the  public  a^'encies, 
you  would  have  many  more  student?  taking:  advantage  of  the  work 
study  funds. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 

I.  too,  want  to  thank  !he  panel  for  their  presentation  and  their 
written  testimonv  to  back  up  much  of  what  you  have  said. 

\ow,  I  am  sure  that  vou  are  aware  that  in  the  days  ahead  there 
are  £roin«'  to  be  manv  efforts  in  budget  cuttin<r  because  of  the  hscal 
problems  the  countrv  is  facin^r.  I  am  pei-sonally  of  the  opinion  that 
th\^  is  not  an  area  that  we  should  do  any  cuttin^r  in.  T  am  convinced 
that  the  committee  will  basically  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne.  you,  in  your  written  testimony,  makr  reference 
to  career  education.  ,  .  ,  , 

I  am  a  little  concerned  over  what  the  implications  really  are  here. 

Is  there  anv  feeling  on  the  part  of  your  panel  for  instance  tliat 
there  is  an  overemphasis  on  lil)eral  arts  education,  that  there  sliouid 
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Knol  t?/*'"""  i'>i-'l>^'-  .'clncntmn 

sysirn^"'^'""  ''"'^  °^  ^'^^  ^«l"cntion 

the  momt^it:'^'^"''^-  ^^'^  ^  ^''"'^  ^  ™"  ^^I^^^''"^'  ^'^y^'^^ 

Jnonn'l/",^  an  ovori=oor  of  Fn.rloiph-Dick.nson  rnivor.itv.  It 
has  20.000  students.  It  is  nhnost  ontirolv  hi-hor  odu.-ation 

1  u-us  a  pracl.iato  of  Williams  Collogo.  Yo„  know  that  s  nothm- 
n,'  n      h""  f '"^"l'""- J          Ix^*^"       that  ronn.  il.  I  atn  v  c  M-h 
the  gamut  ^  ^  ^"""""»i^v  College.  So.  I  run 

c  I  IS  that  I  did  fe<>!  thoro  was  a  tior-.-ndons  amount,  thore  wore  nianv 
many  pood  ph.nibors  who  wor.  lost  whon  thov  tried  to  l)o  so3 
prade  philosophers.  '  -n<>iia 

In  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  the  conmu.^sionor  of  odiica-, 

plowed  people  m  the  worhl  are  Ph.  D.s.  One  of  the  lea.t  unemploved 
are  he  people  who  graduate  from  vocational  school^  '  • 

fl,;^  -c  '"i^""-  '"i"  '^•"Phasi*  is  to  tak-e  care  of  a  problem 

that  IS  here  and  not  deemphasize  higher  education  in  the  slightei 

Mr.  I  Kv.sKR.  I  appreciate  the  clarification. 
Jcn^tTr''■■  ^        "-f""  ^^^^^^0.  and  I  am  a  trustee, 

lihir^^n  ?  "I'vously.  I  have  been  verv  active  in  the 

liberal  arts  field  over  the  vears  myself. 

I  do  not  want  to  «ee  or  to  have'the  belief  developed  that  we  are 

^";>«'»'P'>f  ••^•■f'  ^^Man  because  in 

looking  at  one  of  the  lines  in  your  te^timonv  it  sav..  "there  is 

thT'lI^d  iTfe  ••  the  acl-.ievement  of 

My  feeling  is  that  ^ood  life  is  a  very  difficult  term  to  define  but  I 
<\r^  aeree  that  we  have  to  make  the  availabilitv  for  vocational  educa- 

L™iT  "T?  I'"!'"."  ••Vfartive  and  have  guidance  people 

knowledseahly  involved  aiming  in  tlii^  direction 

I  also  woxld  he  ef|-;ally  concerned  if  I  felt  there  wa-  anv  effort  to 
somehow  downplay,  whether  it  i.  the  philosopher-  or  the' artists  or 
Ive  w     "  ^"""tn--  hecnus<-  I  don't  tliink  that  is  what 

r  a^^Jie^exa.  ^  ""(^erstand  you  correctly.  I  think  you  and 

I  would  like  to  ^ay  one  more  word. 

In  iny  tes'iniony:  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  think  one  of  the  things 
we  n,-k  more  than  anythinir  in  our  present  system  of  vocational  educa- 
lon  _w  enough  irood  ffindance  and  counseling.  There  are  not  enoiich 
peop.e  who  are  trained  to  suidance  and  counseling.  .\s  the  voun^  men 
and  women  come  up  to  ^uid,-  them  a.  to  which  direction  thev  should 
-0.  slionid  they  L'o  towards  liberal  arts  or  should  thev  go  towards  voca- 
tional training? 

I  think  our  whole  educational  system  would  be  tremendously  im- 
proved If  we5tn'«cd  that  factor  more  than  anything  else. 
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I'kH^sirt  that  ooincid*'  \\  ith  vonr  thinking? 
Mr.  Peyser.  Yos:  it  dot's,  that  is  exartly  what  my  thniknig  is. 
I  wanted  to  bo  sure  we  wore  both  on  tlio  sanio  track  on  that. 
This  problem  speaks  for  the  rest  of  the  panel,  as  well,  on  that  par- 
tioular  issue. 
Thank  yo\i  vorv  nnioh,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
Chainnan  Pf.r'kins.  Thank  you  very  nnich,  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  QuiK.  One  of  the  thinprs  that  st  ruok  nie  about  the  State  of  Wash- 
in<?ton  field  hearinp;  on  \<>rational  oduration  is  that  the  State  of 
Washin<rt<m  n  ivod  al)()nt  $7  million  from  the  Foiloral  (T(>vernment, 
passed  about  .llion  on  to  the  mnnnunity  rollo^'os.  vocational  tech- 
nical j5ch(X)ls  and  secondary  schools,  and  retained  $2  million  for  them- 

Thov  put  s(unc  of  that  money  out  on  a  project  grant  basis.  I  found  it 
interesting  that  in  their  coordinating  council,  which  isthe  way  they  get 
around  tluit  sole  agency  operating  the  program,  they  have,  I  believe, 
101  employees.  The  su*perintendent  of  State  public  instruction  had 
^e\»'n  cmp"lo\oi>  ailministcring  vocational  education  and  the  com- 
nnmitv  college  board  had  six  emplovees.  That  makes  114  employees,  all 
paid  r>y  the  Federal  Government.  There  are  no  State  employees  paid 
bv  the  State  iroverninent  on  vocational  education. 
*  The  total  budget  for  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  \>  ashing- 
toii  was  r^TA  million.  For  handicapped  and  .snerial  education,  the  total 
budcet  was  $r>r)  million.  They  had  tliree  employees  in  the  State  in  that 

proirram.^  like  to  know  if  vou  have  any  knowledjze  in  your  own  State  if 
there  is  anything  comparable  to  that.  How  much  comes  into  the  State? 
How  much"  irocs  out  to  the  schools?  How  much  is  retained  and  how  are 
the  State  employees  funded?  t  x  ..t.    c*.  * 

I  told  them  out  there  I  thought  it  was  unhealthy  that  the  btate 
r.egislatnrc  wa-  ha\ing  iu>  inij^act  on  the  State  administration.  They 
had  impact,  of  course,  by  providing  programs.  Most  of  the  money  that 
vou  have  indicated  in  vonr  statement  comes  from  within  the  State  but 
the  ratio  varies.  Someone  <aid  -25  jiercent  comes  from  the  Federal  (jrov- 
ernnient.  In  some  other  States  the  Federal  Government's  share  is  less 

^'^Couufi  get  an  idea  from  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Califoniia,  Miryland  and 
New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  RiH'.KTirn.  I  can  respond  for  California. 
AVashington  is  not  unique.  ,  ,  , 

Vt  one  time.  California  hail  $S0O.000  in  the  (;(>vcnior  s  ba(lget  for 
sup]>ort  of  vocational  education  adniinist  rat  ion  at  the  State  level.  Ihat 
wiVblue-liiHMl  out  in  H^OlL  Presently.  lOj  vocational  education  pro- 
f-^*onal  stall'  arc  fMided  -olelv  with  vocational  education  money  at 
the  Deiurtment  of  Kducation.  phis  an  additional  ('.i)-pbw  clerical  staff, 
an  additional  l>i  i)ro  Wional  ^taif,  tliese  are  approximate  miinl>ers 
in  the  ComnuuiitN  Colleirc  Hoard  of  (]overii«u-s.  plus  some  clerical 
^taff.  the  total  number  of  which  t  am  not  totally  sure.  ^  ,  .  , 
Vppn^xin^atelv  million  N>  $4  million  for  vocatumal  education  ad- 
min'  ration  entirely  from  vocational  education  funds  out  of  the  ap 
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proximately  $40  million  that  comes  into  the  State.  Another  $2  mil- 
lion is  spent  for  teacher  preparation — in  service  and  preservice — which 
is  administered  by  the  State  agencies. 

So,  Washington  s  problems  are  not  nnique.  It  happens  all  over. 

Our  council  has  questioned  who  does  the  State  staff  owe  its  soul  to, 
the  Federal  Ciovernnient  or  the  State  of  California  i 

We  suggest  that  the  State  finance  the  achninistration  of  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  QriE.  Pi-esently  you  nuist  match  within  the  State  00-50  at  least 
on  the  Federal  funds.  IIow  would  you  feel  if  we  had  a  law  which 
would  require  at  least  50  percent  matching  in  State  administration? 

Mr.  BoGETiCH.  Amen. 

Mr.  QriE.  Could  we  go  on  to  find  out  from  Kentucky  ? 

Mr.  HowvRD.  I  think  wliat  he  said  is  basically  true  of  Kentuckv. 

I  think  we  have  depended  a  long  time  for  Federal  funds  for  staff- 
ing purpose?.  I  think  this  is  true  in  many  i-espects. 

What  percentage  of  State  funds  go  into  staff  positions  versus  Fed- 
eral funds,  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures  on  that  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  quite  high. 

I  think  what  he  has  said  fairly  well  reflects  what  goes  on  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  QriF.  Would  you  or  the  other  gentleman  from  Kentuckv,  Mr. 
Stone,  send  up  the  figures  so  we  coulu  put  them  in  the  record? 
Mr.  Stone.  I  don't  have  the  figures  but  I  have  an  Amen. 
Mr.  QriE.  Well,  you  send  us  the  figure.^. 
How  about  New  ilexico  ? 

Mr.  Lopez.  We  don't  seem  to  have  that  problem  in  Xew  Mexico, 
particularly  because  the  allocation  in  Xew  Mexico  is  so  minimal. 
Last  year,  we  received  $2.7  million. 

The  present  vocational  education  staff  is  able  to  handle  that  without 
diverting  too  much  of  the  money  for  administration. 
Mr.  QuTE.  Most  of  the  administration  money  conies  from  the  State? 
Mr.  I^PEz.  From  the  State,  itself. 

The  present  staff  handles  nio^t  of  the  routine  distribution  of  the 
funds. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Would  you  submit  also  the  details  of  what  it  is  ? 
Mr.  Lopez.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

[The  subcommittee  requested  the  information  but  did  not  receive 
it.] 

Mr.  QriE.  What  about  Maryland? 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Morton,  our  executive  director,  tells  me  that  in 
Maryland  there  are  32  State  employees  in  the  department  of  voca- 
tional education  and  they  are  paid  "io  percent  by  State  funds  and  50 
percent  by  Federal  funds;  approxinintelv  $400,000  each  for  about  an 
$800,000  payroll. 

Mr.  QriE.  You  are  right  on  track. 

Mr.  GiESE.  We  have  approximately  25  profe^siollaI  persons  in  the 
vocational  division  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in 
our  State  of  approximately  l.">0  professional  staff  members  in  the 
whole  department.  Jn  .  a  very  approximate  figure,  there  are  approxi- 
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mately  40  percent  State  fuiuls  siipi)orting  the  vocational  division  and 
about  60  percent  Federal  fnnds. 
Mr.  QuiE.  California.  ,  .       .  _ 

Mr.  Deixefield.  I  thought  vou  might  be  interested  in  noting  the 
figures  that  Mr.  Bogetich  mentioned,  that  California  has  about  as 
many  professional  staff  to  supervise  and  provide  leadership  in  voca- 
tional education  as  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  provide  vocational 
education  leadership  in  the  wliole  Nation  funded  out  oi  Federal 
funds.  , 
Mr.  QuiE.  Does  anvbodv  else  want  to  comment  on  that  i 
Another  area  which  interests  me  is  that  of  certification.  In  Min- 
nesota's vocational-technical  schools  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  teacher 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  certification  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school.  Of  coui-se,  that  is  true  in  junior  colleges,  community  colleges 
and  State  colleges  and  universities,  as  well.  You  have  a  certification 
requirement. 

Is  it  the  case  in  all  your  States  that  in  the  secondary  school  everyone 
has  the  same  certification  requirements  to  teach  other  subjects  as  they 
do  to  teacli  vocational  education,  or  does  it  vary  by  State  ? 

Could  we  get  from  California  what  your  situation  is  because  you 
have  all  of  your  technical  schools  and  community  colleges  together  in 
one. 

Mr.  Bogetich.  Yes.  ,,1x4.11 
We  do  not  have  separate  trade  schools  or  vocational  schools.  It  aU 
happens  within  the  confines  of  the  community  colleges  or  secondary 

schools.  •  • 

Our  vocational  teaching  personnel  have  somewhat  different  criteria 
for  certification  based  upon  occupational  competency.  If  a  i^rson  hap- 
pens to  have  degree,  that  is  fine,  too,  but  that  is  not  the  sole  determma- 
tor.  The  main  determinator  is  the  vocational  competency  and  with  a 
minimum  of  2  years  of  trade  experience. 

You  can  have  a  combination  of  occupational  experience  and  educa- 
tional experience  to  give  a  combined  total  of  5  years  which  the  new 
certification  law  indicates  is  necessary.  If  a  person  came  directly  out 
of  industry  he  would  have  to  have  at  least  6  years  of  trade  experience 
to  teach  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level.  The  community 
colleges  have  their  own  certification  system  but  basically  based  upon 
occupational  competency,  also. 
Mr.  QriE.  Is  this  anv  problem? 
Does  it  nin  that  wav  in  the  rest  of  the  State? 
We  can  speed  that  up  if  you  are  all  nodding  affirmatively  on  that. 
Maryland  has  something  different.  ,       ,  • 

Mr  'Cook.  For  the  secondary  schools.  .5  years  work  experience  is 
required  and  18  hours  of  college  credits  in  appropriate  subjects  for 
certification  and  witliin  a  period  of  7  years.  U  hours  of  college  credits 
have  to  be  attained  by  the  vocational  teacher. 

At  the  community  level,  there  is  no  certification  requirement.  Ihey 
resi.<?t  anv  kind  of  uniform  system.  1 
Mr  QriK  T  talked  to  some  teachers  in  Minnesota,  and  their  rationale 
seemed  to  have  some  merit  to  me.  It  went  like  this,  in  the  elementary 
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St^  tv,     r  tea^^^ers  are  doing  more  than  just  teaching 

u  tA  A  -  '"^'^  responsibility  for  tlie  whole  de'.elopnient  of  the 
child  Once  youngsters  leave  the  secondary  school,  t'len  that  deve^p- 
ment  has  almost  been  completed.  No  matter  what  kind  of  postsecond- 

teachers  are  involved  in  teachine  people 
SSr''  f '"'^  *here  is  a  great  doal  of  |eSS 

S^  ^^^"i*"^u^"'"''"J^'*V°"''  ""^  learning  how  people  interact 
with  each  other,  but  teachers  don't  have  the  responsibility  for  it  in  the 
p(»t-secondai7  school  that  they  did  in  elemental-  and  secondary. 
How  does  that  fit  with  you  gentlemen? 

Mr.  DEupiELD.  There  is  another  rationale,  Mr.  Quie.  That  is,  in 
h.rp7  So  cl^ I  competency  to  teach  at  the  journeyman 

Z^'Sf  ^^^'f  rarely  would  you  find  a  man  with  the  combina- 
tion of  journeyman  level  and  supen  isory  experience  in  the  skill  trade 

Jdleg^^''  "  "^"^  ^^'^^  ^^^''^^  y^**^  °^ 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  find  a  person  with  a  high  den«c  of  c;Vjll 
competency  and  presumably  some  experience  in  supervision  so  thai  1  e 
has  had  responsibility  for  teaching  other  kinds  of  employees  and  ^-Mt 
him  on  the  ]ob  teaching  and  then  require  that  during  the  next  several 
techniques  university  and  learn  the  pedagogy  and  other 

The  most  importart  part  of  the  vocational  education  is  the  thorouch 
and  competent  knowledge  of  the  trade,  itself.  ^ 

Mr.  Qfie  Are  you  addressing  yourself  to  the  National  Advisory 
(  ouncil  on  the  question  of  certification  of  secondary  school  teachers? 

I  believe  that  the  growth  of  demand  for  vocational  technical  schools 
and  postsecondarj'  vocational  courses  brought  about  that  kind  of 
demand  at  the  secondary  school  level.  We  are  going  to  see  more  and 
more  increased  demands  for  training  of  schools  at  the  secondary  level. 

Air.  Dellefield.  Yes. 

fv,*^"^?/-!* the  National  Advisory  Council  made  a  study,  we 
thought  It  might  be  a  problem  At  that  time,  we  found  that  the  general 
pattern  was  tlic  pattern  that  California  just  described  and  it  did  not 
Schere  "^""'^  ^  »  major  problem  for  vocational 

On  the  other  hand,  certification  for  counjelors  is  a  major  problem 
becaua?  there  they  lequire  the  usual  academic  kinds  of  proper  back- 
grounds and  usually,  I  think,  these  people  are  not  well  aware  of  the 
world  of  work. 

Mr.  GiESB.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  comment. 

fcs«>ntially,  our  Stato  has  the  same  requirements  that  have  been  elab- 
oratec  previously  with  regard  to  teachers  at  the  secondary  and  nost- 
secondary  cvel,  with  the  exception  that  at  the  secondary  level,  while 
the  State  plans  and  certification  rules  provide  for  the  opportunities  for 
nondcgrcc  people  to  teach  vocational  subiects,  in  practice  with  local 
automony,  oftentimes  there  is  an  effort  to  employ  first  the  degree  and 
then  tlie  occupational  experience. 

So.  you  do  run  into  a  problem  there. 
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Another  item  relatmg  to  this,  and,  hopefully,  this  is  only  a  State 
problem  that  we  can  resolve,  there  seems  to  bo  an  attitude  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  universities,  an  attitude  to  provide  these  brief  pre- 
service  training  programs  and  in-ser  /ice  training  programs  in  teach- 
ing methodolog}^  to  the  trade  teacher  unless  they  are  reunbursed. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I^t  me  ask  a  couple  questions  about  California. 

You  mentioned  on  page  3  of  your  testimony: 

Adaptations  to  the  Plan  are  often  made  administratively  and  arbitrarily  in 
negotiations  between  tlie  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  L.S.  Office 
staff  without  informing  or  involving  the  Advisory  Council. 

You  say : 

This  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  legislative  intent  of  Congress. 
I  would  say  it  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  legislative  intent,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  legislation  is  very  clear  that  it  is  required. 
Now,  what  is  being  done  to  bring  that  about? 
Mr.  BooETiCH.  I  had  a  brief  meeting  with  Dr.  William  Pierce  yester- 
day in  his  office,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  anc  have  an  appointment 
to  meet  with  our  regional  staff  in  San  Francisco  next  month  to  bring 
this  to  their  attention.  . 

We  realize  that  the  State  Advisory  Council  does  sign  off,  so  to  speak, 
on  this  compliance  document  prior  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
approval.  This  was  done  in  June.  Between  June  and  September  10,  the 
State  staff  and  the  region  9  office  negotiated,  modified,  made  some 
changes  to  the  State  plan  and  we  were  never  apprised  of  those  changes 
or  involved  or  informed. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  intention  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  region 
nine  office  and  tell  them  like  it  is  and  what  Congress  intended  to  be  in- 
vohed,  infoi-m  and  give  advice  on  the  State  plan.  t 

That  is  why  we  offered  the  suggestion  to  get  away  from  a  btate  plan 
that  is  onlv  compliance  document. 

Mr.  Quit,.  If  vou  need  further  help  on  the  legislative  side  let  us  know 
when  we  draft^  this  regulation.  We  will  make  the  language  a  little 
clearer,  if  necessary.  .    ,    *  i 

The  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  is  the  formula. 
You  indicated  that  there  is  about  10  percent  of  the  tottil  population 
in  California,  about  12  percent  of  the  vocational  education  enrollment, 
and  vou  are  getting  8  percent  of  the  money. 
Now,  is  that  eight  percent  of  the  money  accurate  ? 
Mr.  BooFFtcn.  We  arrived  at  this  figure  by  taking  the  5550  mi^i^n 
that  is  allocated  nationally,  and  subtracting  the  10  peicent  that  is  held 
by  the  Commissioner,  leaving  roughly  $500  million.  California  s 
authorization  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  million.  Ihis 
is  how  we  arrived  at  the  8  percent  in  our  testimony. 

Tn  terms  of  taking  a  look  at  the  exact  formula  percentagewise," we 
would  have  to  do  a  little  more  investigation  of  that  point. 

Mr.  QcTK.  If  vou  have  any  suggestions  for  a  change  i?, the  formula, 
T  wish  vou  wotild  let  us  know.  We  got  into  a  great  ded  of  difficulty 
in  the  formula  in  title  T.  Vocational  education  has  gone  along  without 
much  controversy.  Tf  there  is  a  serious  problem,  I  think  we  would 
like  to  address  ourselves  to  it  when  we  revamp  the  legislation. 
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promoting  that  We  don^Tii^n  >ve  wouldn  t  want  to  be  accused  of 
might  be  Ih^tter^li^ll^^^  but  we  note  that  there 

Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr  Steioer.  Thank  you,  xMr.  Chairman. 

Ihis  IS  a  very  distinguished  panel. 

tion  '  "^P""*' ^^'^^      say  as  recommenda- 

Mr.  VAX  Alsttxe.  Excuse  me,  sir. 

What  page  of  the  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Steioer.  On  page  7  of  the  September  report, 
oi.  "^^  legislation  dealing  with  career  education 

should  be  considered  separately  from  the  Vocational  Education  Art 
^ai^efed^S.^'^^^  vocationllXS  alid 

piSTlle  diKtln'K  °"  ^'^^  P*^«'  P*g«  you  correctly  ex- 
prebs  cne  distinction  between  the  concept  of  career  ediicatinn  Anr?  iha 

component  propams  o(  vocational  eduMtLIXthen  srv'wfn™ 
the  committee  to  consider  in  the  aatement  of  pnrpoK^of  the  new  b§l 

i.ss:ijts';e''i» "'«-Eip'Sw~ToS! 

relationship,  how  am  I  going  to  do  that? 
?f  ■  K^^'  Alstyxe.  I  will  let  Cal  answer. 

confu;ion''hffwpp"-  '       concern  was  that  because  of  the 

confusion  between  vocational  education  and  career  education  some 

wtnl^T- '  '^''f^'''"  T'^ly  ^'^^t^^'-  vocStion^l 

^Sfe^^aU-ilS^^^  ^«  — 

Hntrr^i?^'^  ""'^  "^^^^  ^"'^  '"Stance,  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions for  this  year  they  indicate  that  because  there  was  money  in  cur- 
ncu  um  development  in  XTE.  there  was  no  need  for  $4  million  iS  cur- 
riculum development  m  vocational  education.  We  know  that  NIE 
development  m  career  education  is  used  at  the  elementary  school  to 
get  children  ready  to  know  about  the  world  of  work.  This  does  not 
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^  help  develop  skilled  career  programs  at  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  level. 

So,  we  urge  that  those  two  not  be  combined  in  one  bill. 

Mr.  Steioer.  That  helps  clarify  that  problem,  Cal.  I  appreciate 

I  am  a  little  concerned,  however,  in  the  work  that  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  has  done  and  in  your  own  recommendation  in  your 
September  report,  are  you  in  effect,  and  I  will  ask  it  in  two  parts: 

One,  are  you  saying  Congress  ought  to  adopt  a  career  education 
bill* 

•  Mr.  Van'  Alstyxe.  That  is  right ;  very  much  so.         t     •     j  * 

When  I  testified  before  you  came  in.  Congressman,  I  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  our  eighth  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  is 
entirely  concerned  with  career  education  which  the  Council  endorsed 
unanirhouslv,  our  belief  in  the  idea  of  career  education. 

The  principal  thing  is  that  what  we  are  afraid  of  is  that  ^ye  believe, 
iust  as  most  of  my  colleagues  here  from  the  States  have  said,  we  be- 
lieve so  thoroughly  in  the  excellence  of  the  present  bill  we  now  have, 
1963  and  the  amendments  of  1968,  we  don  t  want  that  changed  or  con- 
fused with  anything.  ,    ^  i  j 

The  record  is  absolutely  fantastic,  the  growth  of  vocational  educa- 
tion since  that  bill  was  passed  in  1963. 

So,  we  would  prefer  to  have  a  subject  as  important  as  career  educa- 
tion taken  care  of  in  a  separate  bill.  ,  , 

Mr.  Steioer.  Then  the  second  part  of  my  question  is :  What,  if  any- 
thing, do  vou  recommend  or  have  you  thought  about  in  terms  of  the 
problem  we  created  for  you  and  for  ourselves  in  occupational  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  education  amendments  of  1972  and  the  relation- 
ship between  occupational  education,  career  education  and  vocational 

education?  i    ,      .  j 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne.  When  the  word  occupational  education  reared 
its  uglv  head,  and  the  reason  I  use  the  word  "ugly"  is  because 
all  it  did  was  confuse  the  verbiage,  I  went  to  the  dictionary  to  look 
up  the  difference  between  occupational  education  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  I  wish  every  body  here  would  do  it;  after  you  have  done 
it,  to  find  out  what  you  have  learned. 

I  don't  quite  know  the  difference.  Some  day  somebody  might  explain 
it  to  me  and  I  might  understand  it.  I  don*t  see  that  there  is  any 
difference. 

All  of  a  sudden,  somebody  decided  to  use  the  words  occupational 
education  and  I  suddenly  find  that  they  mean  vocational  education. 
So,  why  did  they  change  it  ?  What  was  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Steioer.  Would  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  panel  want  to 
help  me  better  understand  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  about  those 
tlirec  somewhat  distinct  but  not  very  distinct  problems  that  we  have? 

Mr.  Deixeftelj).  Mr.  Steiger,  I  am  not  certain  that  they  are  distinct, 
at  least  two  of  the  three.,  I  think  in  the  committee  s  discussion  when 
the  occupational  amendments  were  passed  Mr.  Quie  and  yourself  dis- 
cussed the  difterence  between  vocational  education  and  occupational 
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education  and  yon  indicated  that  yon  saw  (hem  as  synonymous.  I 
think  that  is  basically  the  feeling  in  the  field  from  those  who  under- 
stand and  work  in  the  field.  The  confusion  comes  from  people  outside 
of  the  occupational  or  vocational  education  field  who  try  to  make  a 
distinction. 

Mr.  Stfjger.  Should  we  then  explicitly  fold  occupational  education 
and  vocational  education  into  one  regardless  of  what  we  decide  to 
call  it? 

Mr.  Dfxlefifxd.  I  think  it  is  one. 

Mr.  Steiger.  So  that  it  becomes  a  sinde  act  instead  of  two  separate 
acts? 

Mr.  Dellefield.  Very  definitely. 

Part  of  our  testimony  that  we  would  hope  that  title  X  of  the  oc- 
cupational education  be  moved  into  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
that  is  in  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  saw  that. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  we  ^rot  that  more  clearly  on  the  record. 
Mr.  BoGETiCH.  I  would  like  to  comment. 

I  think  there  is  confusion  not  only  in  Federal  le^slation  but  among 
professional  educators.  We  have  so  many  terms,  and  because  voca- 
tional education  as  a  term  has  had  a  stifrnia  for  so  many  years,  we  try 
to  use  new  terms  and  in  the  process  we  confuse  the  troops  in  the  field.  I 
know  when  I  did  my  dissertation  work  I  tried  to  see  in  terms,  of  the 
etfective  domain,  whether  or  not  the  students  involved  in  the  program 
felt  any  different  if  they  were  in  vocational  education,  career,  develop- 
ment, occupational  education.  In  terms  of  effect,  the  words  vocational 
education  meant  more  to  them  than  any  other  term.  So,  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  ^ 

The  other  thing  is  career  education.  This  is  one  of  our  concerns  too, 
and  I  would  support  the  National  Advisory  Council  is  separating  the 
terms  and  funding  sources.  Career  education  has  been  assumed  as  a 
vocational  education  movement  because  the  funds  that  have  supported 
the  development  of  career  education  have  come  from  vocational  edu- 
cation funds.  That  is  a  problem. 

Some  of  the  greatest  opponents,  therefore,  are  people  from  voca- 
tional education  because  of  this  funding  problem  as  well  as  some  of  the 
academicians  who  see  that  this  is  another  way  of  cretting  vocational 
education  into  our  school  system  rather  than  an  infusion  process.  By 
introducing  careers  and  career  development  at  the  earliest  levels  of  a 
child  expenence  in  our  education  system,  students  at  rhe  secondary 

Sn^ntrr/?.?;'  'TV'^'''  '''l^  be  demanding  vocational  education 
W  f  7  ^"^her  than  finding  out  bv  chance  through  inferior  counseling 
that  It  IS  an  alternative  and  probably  a  better  alternative  than  some 
of  the  postsecondary  higher  education  aspects  of  education 
I  would  support  what  the  National  Advisorv^  Council  is* saying. 

Mr  fc'T\;)TrT'^  T  ^^^^  ^«  ^^"^"^^"t  «^  that? 

Mr  Cook.  Just  that  T  don  t  want  to  take  issue  with  mv  colleairues 
here  bu  I  would  hope  that  if  we  separate  career^!  con^r  Sat  omi' 

bii  "T'oiild  hTl^Tr  TT.''  ^'Vl'^  -  '  synon  -mous  tSg 
hur  I  would  hate  to  think  that  we  would  iret  a  sepafate  act  on  career 
education  and  g^t  it  lost  in  the  shuffle.  If  it  has  teeth  so  Jhat 
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not  pulling  money  away  from  vocational  education  for  career  educa- 
tion fine.  But  if  there  is  a  trade-off,  1  tliink  it  ought  to  be  left  m 
there,  and  there  should  be  explicit  terms  within  the  present  legislation, 
defining  them  and  funding  them  separately. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  don't  like  to  be  in  a  position  of  bragging  on  the  gentle- 
man from  California  because  California  does  a  pretty  good  job  for 
themselves,  bat,  speaking  fmm  Kentucky  wo  concur  wholeheartedly 
in  the  philosophy  that  ]  e  has  expiessed. 

From  another  State,  we  say  another  Amen. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  i:;  a  very  unusual  event,  I  must  say.  ^ 
We  will  mark  it  down  as  a  red-letter  day  of  agreement  for  California 
and  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Stone.  I  said  I  did  it  reluctantly. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Steiger,  if  there  is  any  confusion  between  career 
education  and  vocationaleducatioii  we  in  Kentucky  have  to  think  it 
is  the  same.  Because,  where  do  we  go  to  get  our  money  for  career 
education?  We  go  to  vocational  education.  How  is  it  administered? 
It  is  administered  through  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 

Applications  coiiio  for  special  projects  across  the  State  in  the  field 
of  career  education  and  thev  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. What  else  can  we  think?  It  has  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Mr.  Steiger.  A  valid  point. 

Mr.  BoGETicn.  May  I  make  one  more  point,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoGETicH.  One  of  the  things  that  I  would  caution  Congress  in 
considering  separate  legislation  for  career  education  is  that  you  do 
not  consider  career  education  as  a  program  but  consider  it  as  a  process. 

Mr.  V.vN  Alstyne.  As  a  concept. 

Mr.  BooETicn.  As  a  concept;  yes. 

I  fear  if  you  install  it  as  a  program,  then  we  will  add  another  track 
in  our  educational  system  and  we  have  too  many  tracks  already. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  share  your  concern  on  how  we  get  that  done. 

We  tend  not  to  think  in  concepts.  That  makes  our  job  somewhat 
more  difficult.  ^  . 

T  am  sure  between  Jack  Jennings  and  Carl  Perkins  and  Mr.  Quie 
there  is  enough  intelligence  and  expertise  that  they  can  get  that  job 
done. 

Mr.,  Kiser,  in  your  statement  on  behalf  of  Iowa,  you  have  talked 
about  the  importance  of  cooperative  education  and  work-study  edu- 
cation, and  basically  if  I  read  you  correctly,  you  are  saying  we  should 
maintain  them  as  separate  and  distinct  programs;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kiser.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Steiger.  My  problem  with  that,  if  I  may  seek  to  follow  up  with 
you,  is  not  every  State  will  have  idenHcal  needs  in  cooperative  edu- 
cation or  Wv/.'k-study. 

My  concern  here  is  that,  if  we  design  this  as  a  categorical  program, 
if  we  maintain  them  as  separate  and  distinct,  it  comes  out  of  the 
block  of  money  that  goes  to  Iowa,  Wisconsin  or  California,  wherever 
it  goes;  it  gives  you  no  flexibility  at  all  in  terms  of  a  decision  that 
the  State  makes  or  local  school  districts  make  about  the  need  for  ex- 
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pansion  of  cooperative  education  versus  a  restoration  of  work-study 
or  vice  versa. 

How  do  we  overcome  inflexibility  if  we  maintain  strict  categorical 
programs?  ^ 

Mr  KisER.  Our  primary  concern  is  that  either  one  of  these  functions 
oe  not  diminished  because  they  are  serving  two  separate  groups  of 
students.  We  see  the  cooperative  programs  as  verj-  vital  towards  pre- 
paring students  toward  a  specific  occupation. 

Our  concern  would  be,  perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to  administer  the 
work-study  funds  and  channel  the  money  out  for  that  purpose.  We 
think  that  each  type  of  program  serves  a  separate  function,  I  guess 
we  are  looking  at  that  from  a  parochial  standpoint  in  Iowa  where 
we  view  both  of  them  as  being  necessarj^  and  that  an  elimination  of 
the  categorical  definition  might  tend  to  diminish  om;  or  the  other  to 
a  greater  degree  than  we  would  like. 

Mr,  GiESE.  With  regard  to  your  question  on  this  matter,  we  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  a  situation  which  we  think  is  different  maybe 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  different  from  the  point  of  view  that,  ini- 
tialiy,  as  we  began  to  study  cooperative  programs,  we  were  of  the 
opinion  that  we  were  oversaturated  with  these  programs  in  the  State, 
Upon  further  detailed  analysis,  we  developed  a  map  which  is  enclosed 
m  the  testimony  which,  m  fact,  indicates  that  we  have  not  even  becun 
to  scratch  the  surface,  ^ 

From  comparison  with  other  States,  it  appears  that  we  may  be  on  a 
per  capita  basis  far  ahead  of  most  States  in  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative programs, 

''Jui^'^^"  P^^^*'  ^^^^  regard  to  work-study  programs,  we  are 
probably  a  umque  state  in  that  generally  we  are  not  considered  to  be 
a  poor  state.  We  do  not  have  some  of  the  high  numbers  of  low-income 
families  that  many  other  states  have.  Yet,  from  our  analysis,  i.  ap- 
pears that  we  have  sufficient  numbers  of  people  who  could  benefit  hnm 
work-study  funds. 

Considering  both  of  those  points  and  with  a  kind  of  cursory  over- 
view of  comparing  our  State  with  other  States,  it  doesn't  seem  that 
the  Congress  would  create  a  problem  by  maintaining  categorical  aid, 

Mr.  S'reiOER.  Thank  you  for  your  further  comments  on  that. 

One  of  the  questions  for  which  we  sought  an  answer  in  the  other 
heanngs  that  we  have  held  up  to  now  has  been  what  percentage  of 
Federal  funds  is  going  to  secondary  schools  and  the  percentage  going 
to  postsecondary  schools  in  each  of  the  St^ites, 

I  wonder  if  I  can  go  around  the  table  and  have  you  give  us  that  in- 
formation or,  if  you  don't  have  it,  submit  it  to  us. 

Can  ^e  start  with  California? 

Give  us  your  enrollment. 
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Mr.  BooETicii.  Enrollment  in  California  is  in  excess  of  1^  million 
students. 

The  approximate  division  of  fimds  is  somewhere  around  50-50 
percent :  50  percent  postsecondary  and  50  percent  secondary.  Those 
figures  are  ball  park. 

I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  and  I  can  provide  them  to  the 
committee. 

But  the  term  as  to  how  those  funds  are  distributed  is  jointly  made 
between  the  board  of  governoi-s  of  the  California  Community  Colleges 
and  the  State  board  of  education  through  a  joint  committee  on  voca- 
tional education. 

Mr.  Steujer.  If  you  would,  could  you  submit  to  us  the  exact  break- 
down? 
Mr.  BooETicH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steioer.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record  at  this  point  with  the 
unanim^  s  consent. 

[The  intormatiou  to  be  furnished  follows :] 

Cai.ikornia  AnvtsoRv  CorNciL  os  Vocatio.val  Eoccatiox  Ayx> 

Technical  TRAiNtpfo, 
Sacramento,  Calif,,  October  2, 1974, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Pebkins, 

Chairman,  Houav  Education  and  Labor  Committre, 
Home  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  Pf.rkin's:  On  behalf  of  the  California  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education.  I  wouM  like  to  thank  you  and  the  SulK-ommittee  on  Edu- 
cation for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  concerning  vocational  education 
I'^gislation. 

Enclosed  are  the  materials  requested  by  the  Committee  relative  to  adminis- 
trative costs  and  distribution  of  VE.\  funds  in  California. 

With  regard  to  administrative  costs,  may  I  point  out  the  following  major 
items : 

1.  The  1073-74  Governor's  budget  indicated  a  total  of  S.V)72,C83  for  the  admin- 
istration of  vocational  education  and  related  ac*^ivities. 

2.  .$3,(l33.1f)0  was  used  by  tlie  State  Department  of  Education  for  administra- 
tion of  secondary  programs.  The  Departn^ent  of  Education  was  authorized  175.9 
positions  in  the  Governor's  budget  of  which  approximately  105  were  professional 
staflf  and  the  remainder  clerical. 

3.  $811  '48  was  used  by  the  Chancellor's  Office  of  the  California  Community 
College  Ur  adMlni.stration  of  postsecondary  programs.  The  funds  were  used  to 
support  approximately  18  professional  and  9  clerical  staff. 

4.  .$573,70<)  was  utilized  for  teacher  training  activities. 

5.  Sl.'^O.OOC  was  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  .support  career  educa- 
tion efforts. 

I  hope  that  this  information  is  helpful,  and  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for 
additional  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  M.  Bogetich.  Ed.  D.. 

Executive  Director, 
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1973-74  VEA  APPROPRIATIONS 


Pirt 


Amount 


Secondary 
(percent) 


Community 
colleges 
(percent) 


A.  Disadvsnttged .... 

B.  Vodtiontl  pro£rim$..>.".w.V.:''; 

C.  Rtsuich . ... ....... j.*.".". ...  r. 

D.  Exempliry  ". .  .'.w. 

F.  Consumer  end  homemiking.lV! 

G.  Cooperative. .....w. .       . . 

H.  Workjtudy...^V.;,i.;^^^r: 


11.692.691 
34.929,859 
762.090 
355.464 
2.624.047 
1.036, 981 
748,504 


56 
52 
25 
54 
78 
50 
62 


44 

48 

25 
46 
22 
50 
38 


1  ft?nnn^l •  Kentucky,  last  year  the  total  enrollment  was  around 
18o,00a  This  includes  all  three  levels.  There  were  around  112,000  at 
the  secondary  level;  12,000  at  postsecondary  level  and  60,000  at  adult 
level.  There  was  very  little  prowth  in  the  p(  itsecondary  level.  Numeri- 
cal growth  was  just  (0  to  80,  percentagewi  e  very,  veiy  little.  Most  of 
the  growth  in  our  State  has  taken  place  a^.  the  secondaiy  level. 

You  will  find  that  most  of  the  fundi  are  distributed  this  wav 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Do  you  have  the  breakdown  ? 

Mr.  How.vRD.  I  don't  have  the  breal^dowu  but  I  can  get  that  to  vou. 
Mr.  Steioer.  N  ew  Mexico  ?  ^ 
Mr.  Ix)PEz.  I  don't  have  the  exact  breakdown  with  me. 
Tnn  P^^.^^"^  enrollment  figure  for  all  students  in  New  Mexico  is 

fiD^OO.  It  IS  approximately  15  percent,  and  at  the  secondary  level  

Excuse  me. 

IMs  about  39  percent  for  1978.  That  is  from  15  percent  in  1960 
X  have  more  complete  figures  for  the  4-year  period.  If  you  wish,  I 
would  be  h  ippy  to  submit  them  fc  •  the  record. 
Mr.  Sti.\^er.  Why  don't  we  have  that  included  at  this  point. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

rjhe  subcommittee  requested  the  information  but  did  not  receive.! 
Mr.  Steioer.  Maryland  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Steiger,  I  have  data  for  1971-72  for  Maryland. 
Secondary,  in  1971,  was  $26.43. 

Postsecondary.  community  college,  $103.40,  about  four  times. 

In  1972,  there  was  a  subst  \ntial  change. 

Secondary  was  up  to  $42.*x9  from  $26. 

Postsecondary  was  down  to  $62  from  $103. 

So,  we  are  having  quite  a  shift. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Are  you  talking  about  $62  per  student  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Do  you  have  the  breakdown  there  of  the  per^^entage  dis- 
tribution of  the  Federal  funds  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  The  Federal  share :  Community  colleges  get  about  17  per- 
level^^        remaining  83  percent  goes  to  tlie  secondary  or  high  school 

[Information  supplied  by  Mr.  Morton  follows :] 
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Maktuind  State  Advisobt  Council 
ON  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

Annapolis,  J/d.,  October  1974. 

Mr.  John  F.  Jenninqb, 

Counsel  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Jennings:  In  response  to  questions  asked  the  Maryland  Advisory 
Council  on  our  testimony  of  September  24,  1974,  we  are  supplying  the  following 
Information : 

1.  The  total  number  of  persons  In  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  44. 

Salaries  for  fiscal  year  1975: 

Federal  -  -  $363,617 

State      — ,  322,802 

Total  -   686,419 

Total  State  Program  Costs: 

Federal    ^3^^ 

State    -  -   ^>011 

Total   876.292 

The  salary  figures  do  not  reflect  a  salary  Increase  of  over  5%  which  will  be  paid 
totally  by  the  State.  ,    ^  ^  ^ 

2.  In  regard  to  certification  of  high  school  vocational  teachers,  Maryland  teach- 
ers must  have  five  years  successfi'l  work  exT>erience  In  the  trade  they  are  teaching 
plus  18  hours  of  college  courses  from  a  selected  program.  This  is  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  college  degree.  They  have  three  years  to  complete  the  18  hour 
program.  Within  the  next  seven  years  the  teacher  must  complete  a  34  hour  pro- 
gram which  Is  regarded  as  a  masters  degree  equivalent. 

For  community  college  Instructors  there  Is  no  certification  requirement. 

3.  The  Marvland  State  Advisory  Council  expects  to  receive  $50,825  from  the 
Federal  government,  $16,932  from  the  State  for  a  total  of  $67,757  In  FY  75. 

4.  In  FY  73  Maryland  allocated  $5,927,579  to  the  secondary  school  systems  and 
$1,535,601  to  the  16  community  colleges.  This  comes  to  approximately  SiWc  for 
171.784  high  .school  vocational  students  and  20%  for  the  19.170  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  enrollment. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  STATISTICS 


Post- 

Sicondary         Ptrctnt        stcondiry  Ptrctnt 


Total  Fedtfal.....,......->.:.>.«.....'.>..»...»    $5,927,579  80     $1,535,000  20 


I  hope  this  Information  will  be  useful  to  the  Committee  In  Its  deliberations. 
Also,  I  am  enclosing  a  report  we  did  in  assessing  vocational  education  In  Maryland 
from  1969-72.  ^  ^ 

The  Maryland  State  Advisory  Council  members  present  at  the  hearing  were 
Impressed  with  the  caliber  of  questions  and  apparent  knowledge  of  the  Congress- 
men on  vocatlonal-technlcal  education.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  In 
October. 

Sincerely  your6.  „ 

Michael  R.  Mobton, 

Executive  Director. 

[Report  referred  to  is  retained  in  subcommittee  files.] 
ilr.  Steiger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  KiSER.  We  don't  have  our  statistics  with  us  from  Iowa  on  this. 
However,  most  of  the  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  \  ocational  edu- 
cation has  taken  place  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
We  will  make  that  data  available  to  you. 
Mr.  Steioer.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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[The  informfttion  referred  to  follows :] 

Cabeeb  Education  Advisory  Council. 
Hon.  Cabl  PQnxs.  ^"^^  October  29.  mi 

^tt&«)mm4«ee.  Houae  Education  and  Labor  Cfmmittee. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D,C. 

fp^rt^wnj^'^® '  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  committee  on  September  24.  1974  regarding  the  proposed  1975 
\  ocadonal  Education  Amendments.  During  that  testimony  you  and  several  mem- 
bers  of  the  committee  raised  questions  which  u-e  were  not  prepared  to  answer  at 
that  time  Since  SeptemN^r  24th  we  have  been  collecting  the  statistical  data  for 
^^nl,''  ^^J^^^^^""""^'  ^^^^  assembled  this  data  into  graphs  which  we 
areenclosing  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  valuable  to  you  in  this  form. 

The  enclosed  Graph  1,  segment  A.  shows  the  total  State  and  Federal  vocational 
ailwatlon  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1974.  Segment  B  of  Graph  1  shows  the  trend 
in  State  administrative  expenditures  for  the  same  two  fiscal  years.  Segment  C  of 
Graph  1  shows  the  percentage  of  total  federal  and  state  funds  used  for  state  ad- 
ministration expense  for  the  two  fiscal  years.  We  believe  that  this  graph  will 
provide  you  with  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  federal  appropriations  are 
used  to  support  State  level  administrative  expense  In  Iowa. 

You  and/or  the  members  of  your  committee  asked  the  testifying  State  Council 
representatives  about  the  balance  In  programming  efforts  by  the  States  with  re- 
gard to  enrollments,  program  availability,  and  dollar  expenditures.  Graph  2  illus- 
trates the  growth  in  enrollments  that  has  occurred  between  fiscal  year  1970  and 
1973  at  Uie  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  by  occupational  area.  We  are  also 
taking  the  liberty  of  identifying  the  percent  of  enrollment  increase  by  1973  ac- 
cording to  actual  enrollments  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  level.  Graph  2 
Illustrates  that  enrollments  Increased  48  percent  at  the  postsecondary  level  during 
the  four  year  period  while  enrollment  during  the  same  period  increased  23%  at 
the  secondao-  level.  It  becomes  apparent  that  th  .e  is  a  stronger  commitment  to 
vocational  education  at  the  postsecondary  level  in  our  State  than  at  the  secondary 
level. 

Through  examination  of  Gr&vh  3  it  appears  that  enrollment  growth  is  not 
keyed  to  real  labor  market  needs.  There  is  some  question  In  the  minds  of  the 
Iowa  Council  members  about  the  need  for  providing  categorical  support  for  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  programs.  We  have  a  program  cost  studv  which  was 
completed  la  recent  years  which  r.^veals  that  the  per  pupil  cost  of  a  home  eco- 
nomics program  typically  is  less  than  the  average  cost  of  academic  instruction 
m  the  high  schools.  The  original  concept  behind  vocational  aid  was  to  provide 
a.«v«;istance  to  schools  for  the  exceptional  cost  of  the  vocational  program.  There  Is 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Council  members  about  the  value  of  and  need 
for  home  economics  instruction.  There  Is  some  doubt  in  Councel  members  minds 
as  to  the  need  for  categorical  expenditure  of  federal  vocational  support  funds 
for  this  program.  We  feel  that  retention  of  the  State  Plan  Is  es.9ential  to  strength- 
ening state  administration  so  that  enrollment  growth  is  keved  to  real  labor  market 
needs. 

We  unde!^tand  that  certain  education  groups  are  encouraging  that  great  em- 
rhsplc;  should  be  placed  in  future  legislation  on  expanded  funding  of  postsec- 

^^a^  writing  a  mandate  of  this  nature  Into 
T^Sil  "'^^  ^?"^^^^a  5^^^  mistake.  The  enclosed  Graph  4  illustrates  that  In 
lowaL  more  than  iO%  of  the  State  and  Federal  vocational  funds  have  been  com- 
programs  during  each  of  the  fiscal  vears  from  1909 
i^ii^ll;;  ^i'^t'I^^L^^  "^^^^  ^  ^""^  appropriate  to  include  a  provision 
m  the  Iegi«slatinn  that  the  State  Plan  trill  jiJ.ow  a  balanced  effort  in  terms  of  pro- 
Vfl?  TK^fwu'^^^''-  ^n^^"«>^nt.  and  dollar  commitment  to  the  residents  of  the 
.state  at  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondarv  level. 

Graph  5  IHu.strates  program  growth  trends  at  the  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary leveN  The  greater  program  growth  at  the  postsecondary  level  Is  most  likely 
M?r«    TP  ^^^Pi  '•«^"l^"'^P'n^i>t  Polif^^^s  tor  post.secondary  vocational  Programs 
than  policies  which  are  In  effect  for  serondarv  programs. 
Sincerely.  *  * 

Harlai?  E.  Giese, 

Enclosure.  Executive  Director. 
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STATE  OF  IOWA 
Graph  3 

Career  t.ducaclon  EnroUtsencs  -  Job  Preparatory 
and  Cooperative  Programs 

Secondary  Schools  (Grades  9  through  12) 


30,000 


20,000 


1970 


1973 


Source:    Annual  Reports 

I.    Health  (219)  and  Technical  (lU)  enrollnent*  In  1970  only* 


Graph  by  Iowa  Carter  Education  Advisory  Council 
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Mr.  Stkiofi:.  I  now  fro  to  Mr.  ITowai  l  and  Jfr.  Stone  in  Kontnckv 
on  your  re«rional  juhisorv  coniinittivs  in  which  you  voted  to  give 
§1 .000,  *  ^ 

In  all  of  the  testimony  we  have  had  throii^rhoiit  these  hearings  since 
they  hefriin  there  has  been  an  increasini;  concern  expressed  about  the 
plannin^r  problem.  All  of  you  have  hu  upon  it  in  saving;  basically  the 
State  plan  is  nothin^r  more  than  a  docmnent  \\hicirsavs  here  is  what 
we  are  doin^r  without  any  real  effort. 

Is  the  Kentucky  experience  at  this  point.  Mr.  Howard,  worth  our 
further  consideration? 

What  are  you  findin^r  as  yon  go  throuirh  this  process  of  regional 
councils?  ' 

Mr,  How.\RD.  In  yiv.  Stone  s  absence,  1  will  respond. 

We  are  very  satisfied,  really,  with  the  type  of  citizen  involvement 
that  we  have  in  Kentucky. 

About :]  yeai-s  ago,  the  State  Board  of  Education  appointed  rc-ional 
committees.  They  identified  their  role,  their  function,  their  responsi- 
bility,,and  made  the  appointment.  We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
r5()t)  people  who  serve  on  these  committees. 

Now,  the  regions  are  set  up  somewhat  like  our  area  development 
districts.  This  is  a  coordinating  committee,  in  addition,  to  render  ad- 
vice on  the  direction  of  educational  programs  Ilopefully,  that  is  the 
way  they  are  ^yoi•klng.  We  feel  so  strongly  that  regional  committees 
ought  to  be  that  our  Council  issued  $1,000  grants  of  it^^  money  to  each 
regional  committee  to  btipport  its  evaluation  and  plannin<i^  activities 
.Now,  we  have  seen  some  good  things  come  from  this  smalf  amount  of 
money.  M  e  have  seen  some  work  plans  develop:  we  have  seen  i-c<rioi  d 
committees  l)egin  to  hold  the  types  of  meetinirs  and  the  types  o^f  con- 
ferences, seminars  and  what-have-you  across  the  State  of  Kentiicky  to 
bring  the  people  together  who  ought  to  be  together  who  can  look  at 
vocational  education. 

We  feel  our  job  is  too  big  to  do  alone.  We  don't  see  how  we  can  do 
the  kind  of  job  that  we  have  been  assigned  to  do  witli  the  resources  we 
have  available.  By  necessity,  we  turn  to  the  local  people.  We  turn  to  the 
regional  committee.  We  see  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  one  step  fupther 
\\  e  want  to  see  local  advisory  committees  in  terms  of  perhaps  advising 
us  on  a  single  building  or  a  particular  program  within  a  b!iildin<r :  craft 
committees,  with  inputs  into  the  re<,ional  committee,  with  inputs  into 
the  State  advisory  council,  so  that  we  will  have  some  real  :rrassroots 
input  into  our  activities  before  we  attempt  to  advise  the  State  board  of 
education  on  a  matter  as  important  as  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Stkiokr.  What  is  youi-  budget  foi-  the  State  advisory  committee 
in  Kentucky? 

Mr.  II()W\m).  Our  Federal  appropriations,  and  that  is  our  sole  source 
of  funds  at  this  point,  last  year  was  $50,000  i-egular  funds. 

Of  course,  we  picked  up  some  carry-over  funds,  some  1073  funds, 
also. 

It  cost  us  $14,000.  which  represented  around  26  percent  of  our  regu- 
lar appropriated  money. 

We  made  a  clioice.  Wo  could  eitlier  hire  a  .staff  person  with  $14,000, 
or  we  could  spread  it  out  into  the  State  and  get  regional  committees 
mvolved  and  active,  and  that  is  the  choice  we  made. 
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Xow,  tiie  coniiiiittoos  have  aprood  to  write  and  pivo  to  iis  an  annual 
report  which  will  express  that  ro:»jinittoe  s  concerns  or  observations  or 
recomniendutions.  They  have  also  agreed  to  hold  one  public  meeting  in 
each  of  tlie  regions. 

It  is  that  typo  of  organization  that  we  are  trying  to  set  up.  We  feel 
we  are  making  good  ])rogress  with  it.  We  encourage  it. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyxk.  I  think  you  might  be  uiterested  in  my  taking  my 
national  coinu'il  hat  otl*  and  putting  on  my  hat  as  a  Xew  Jerseyite. 

We  in  New  Jei;sey.  probably  from  the  ve^'y  beginning,  have  liad  the 
equivalent  of  regioiuil  coimcils,  equivalent  because  we  had  21  counties. 
Each  coiinti'  has  a  coimt  v  superintendent  of  schools. 

Our  system  works.  Any  vocational  education  school  or  any  com- 
Uiunity  college*  any  institution  of  any  kind  that  is  engaged  in  the 
activity  of  vocational  education  that  applies  for  funds,  the  fimdsgo  to 
the  coimty  superuitendent  of  schools  and  he  discusses  it  with  them. 
Then  that  is  more  or  less  of  a  regional  group  in  the  comity. 

From  there  is  goes  to  Trenton,  to  the  commisioner  of  education.  It 
seems  to  work  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Stkkjkk.  Has  the  national  coimcil  made  any  recommendation 
or  lield  an  examination  on  this  question  ? 

Mr.  Van  Alstwe.  On  page  9  of  my  testimony,  the  third  paragraph, 
it  is  very  simple.  The  sul)conunittee  has  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
matter  of  local  advisory  "ouncils  on  vocational  education.  We  believe 
that  local  councils  can  l)e  very  etfective  hut  their  estal)lishment  is,  we 
believe,  a  State  ami  local  decision  and  shouUl  not  be  part  of  Federal 
legislation. 

Every  State,  either  by  law  or  re<nilatioiK  provides  for  local  i^dvisory 
councils  on  vocational  education  either  on  the  basis  of  individual  oc- 
cupational fields  or  broader  school  system  councils. 

Mr.  Deixkfikld.  I  might  5)dd  that  if  the  State  comicils  are  going  to 
assume  this  responsibility,  you  might  anticipate  providing  them  with 
additional  funds. 

In  addition  to  Kentucky,  Xew  York  and  Indiana,  Florida,  Maryland 
and  many  other  States  are  acting  as  a  sort  of  host  for  the  local  advisorj^ 
councils  in  providing  training  programs  for  their  members,  in  setting 
lip  coordinated  evaluation  programs,  and  are  operating  in  much  the 
sanu'  way  as  the  National  Council  and  State  council  relationship,  a 
coordinat  ion  of  equal  partners  working  together  for  a  better  evaluation 
system  and  a  better  planning  system.. 

'  Mr.  HooKTicn.  Speaking  for  California,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
State  advisory  council  was  created  in  1969,  the  legislature  created  no 
more  than  12  area  vocational  planning  areas  and  then  funded  five  pilot 
areas.  The  way  the  legislative  process  worked,  the  money  was  drawn 
out  of  the  vocational  education  pot  to  the  time  of  between  $200,000  and 
$3()0.()()()  per  year  to  fimd  five  pilot  areas;  to  fidly  fmid  all  12  areas  it 
would  cost  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  per  year  to  effect 
a  statewide  system  of  lay  input  into  vocational  planning. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  and  one  of  the  pleas  in  my  testimony 
is  that  Federal  leadership  needs  to  be  exerted  in  the  new  legislation 
that  indicates  some  type  of  parameters  and  guide  lines  so  that  planning 
is  articulated  among  and  l)etween  all  state  agencies  involved  in  voca- 
tional education  as  well  as  providing  for  grassroots  and  lay  into  the 
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planning  process  and  that  the  vocational  education  advisory  council 
be  the  focus  of  this  process  to  bring  it  all  together. 

We  have  found,  for  example,  the  legislature  was  concerned  that  no 
effective  planning  was  going  on  and  did  not  consider  the  State  plans  for 
vocational  education  as  an  effective  planning  dociinient.  However,  (hey 
did  not  put  enough  teeth  in  the  legislation. 

So,  wnat  the  nrea  committees  do  is  not  compatible  with  what  the 
State  does. 

You  know,  the  twain  shall  not  meet. 

The  reports  go  in  and  they  sit  on  the  State  board's  desk  and  nothing 
happens  to  them.  There  is  a  sense  of  frustration.  An  awful  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  bowing  out  of  that  particular  thing.  Right  now,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  figure  out  some  better  way  of  accomplishing  it,: 

Mr.  Cook.  As  our  testimony  indicated,  we  feel  very  strongly  and  have 
as  a  high  priority  in  our  work  program  the  strengthening  of  local  ad- 
visorv  councils.  In  Maryland,  they  are  not  mandatory:  thoy  are  op- 
tional with  the  local  educational  agency  and  they  vary  all  over  tne 
place,  from  excellent  to  many  that  are  just  paper  councils. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  strengthening  them 
either  by  mandate  or  by  funding  and  we  have  attempted,  as  Mr.  Delle- 
field  has  indicated.  We  have  held  seminars  and  anticipate  more  to  do 
what  we  can  and  we  plan  to  fund  from  our  limited  funds  some  regional 
conferences  to  do  this. 

We  feel  it  is  essential  and  that  this  is,  as  my  colleagues  indicate  here, 
a  grass  roots  approach. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  very,  very  much  for  the  time 
yon  have  spent,  for  the  kind  of  leadership  you  have  given. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Chairman  Perkins,  Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel  for  yc  ur  appear- 
ance here  this  morning.  You  have  been  most  helpfnl  to  tlie  committee. 
We  appreciate  your  taking  yqur  time  to  come  here  and  assist  us  on  S!ich 
an  important  piece  of  legislanon. 

We  may  have  you  back  again  before  we  write  the  final  bill  but  we 
expect  to  get  a  bill  as  early  as  possible  next  year.  Xatiirally,  we  are 
pleased  with  the  cooperation  that  we  arc  receiving  from  interested 
groups  and  people  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  countn-. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  will  now  adjourn. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,] 

[Information  submitted  for  the  record:] 

Area  Vocational  TEcnNicAL  School. 

Mobcrtu,  J/o..  yovctnhcr  1974. 

lion.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Hou^e  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  I  have  been  corresponding  with  the  Ilonornlilp  WilUnni 
li.  HunpntP,  Representative  of  the  Ninth  District  of  the  Oreat  Stnt(»  of  Mis- 
souri, concerninp:  einployment  problems  of  younp:  people.  Mr  Iliingate  advised 
me  to  inform  yrm,  as  chairman  of  the  Ilou^^e  Education  and  Lab(»r  Cdmmittee 
and  of  the  General  Kducation  Subcommittee  of  my  vieus  concerning  the^^e 
problems. 

A«;  I  am  a  counselor  in  vocational  education.  I  feel  I  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility in  seeing  that  the  nerds  of  our  nations  youth  are  satisfactorily  ful- 
filled It  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion,  we  are  hindering  our  future  labor 
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supply.  We  spend  Impe  amounts  of  tnx  inonoy  each  vear  in  trainijic  thebo  voune 
l»ooplc  at  vocatioiml-technical  mIiooLs  for  skills  enabling  them  to  ol^tain  cainful 
employment  earl.,  in  life. 

Our  vo«iti.jnal  students  make  mature  occupational  choices  at  an  earlv  aee 
and  eagerly  train  for  two  or  more  years  t<»  bi»  al»Ie  to  enter  the  world  of  work 
and  achieve  their  umlntions.  Wiien  the  student  reache<?  tho  end  of  liis  tcdmical 
training,  he  is  informed  he  mu>t  reach  the  magic  numher  eightet»n  (18)  years 
of  age  iH'fore  he  can  work  in  industry.  As  a  rule  le.s.s;  than  half  of  those  in  our 
graduatinp  chi.sse.s  are  of  that  age.  .so  the  ones  who  are  seventeen  must  continue 
to  sit  and  wait  giving  up  opportunities  of  placement  till  fiuallv  he  has  reached 
this  magic  birthday. 

Other  programs  suffer  during  the  students*  .second  or  terminating  vear  at  voca- 
tlonal-teohnical  school,  those  programs  are  on-the^jol)  training,  aiid  job  place- 
nient  bureaus.  These  programs  eai.not  function  effectivelv  lie^.iu.se  industrial 
employers  will  not/cannot,  practically/legally  make  use  of  these  sv-rvices  both 
of  which  would  greatly  l>enefit  the  student. 

.  Ji/u*^  l^^  '^^'^  ""^  protect  vocarioual.technical  graduates  as  much  as  it 
inhihits  Inm.  hven  tliongh  our  graduate  is  young,  he  is  verv  mudi  above  tlie 
unrralned  iH^rson  who  i^  hire<l  off  the  streets.  A  vocational^echuieal  .stu<lent 
should  l)e  no  e  to  work  part-time  in  imlastry  during  his  training  and  immedi. 
ately  after  his  training  regardless  of  age  17  or  18. 

I  hope,  that  as  rbairnmn  of  tho.^e  i>owerful  committee.^,  vou  would  weigh  the 
furtor>  involved  a..d  initiate  legislation  to  charge,  or  make  exceptions  to  the 
existing  hoiuiage  under  which  our  young  laljorers  must  endure 

Youth  is  our  hope  for  tomorrow.  If  ue  take  care  of  them  now.  thev  will  take 
care  of  ws  in  tlie  future. 

With  lie'-t  wishes  I  am  sincerely  yours. 

Den  N  IE  E.  Foster, 
  Area  Vocational  Counselor. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
yctv  York,  y.Y..  Scitt ember  2S.  101 J^, 
Mr.  John  J  Jk.nnings.  Counsel  General  Suh-Committee  on  Edueation  House 
CotnmtUrc  on  Edueation  and  Labor.  Rayburn  House  Office  Huilding,  Wash- 
ingtofi,  n.C. 

Mr.  riuKKs  W.  U.\DOLiFFE.  Minohiu  Counsel.  House  Committee  on  Education 
auff  fjihor.  Raifhurn  Houmc  Office  BuiUling.  M'ashtngion.  f).C. 

Oentlkmkn:  Thank  you  both  fc»r  tlie  time  you  spent  with  our  small  AAP 
'lelegatinn  last  luesday  afternoon  to  inform  us  of  the  status  of  plans  to  extend 
or  amend  the  Vocational  Edueation  Act.  While  most  of  tjie^e  points  came  out 
ill  our  diM-ussion  with  y.m.  I  would  like  in  this  letter  to  record  |M>ints  that  we 
at  .AleGraw.IIilI  liope  will  be  considered  as  the  Committee  progrevse^  through 
hearings  and  revision  or  amendment  drafts.  While  tlio.si^  suggestions  are  our 
own.  you  will  find  that  tliey  are  largely  .snp|M)rtive  of  positions  alreadv  ex- 
prev.sed  by  others  In  developing  our  positi..n  on  the.xe  matters  we  have  reviewed 
the  following  papers : 

1  U'gislative  Tropo^al  for  Occupational  and  Vocational  Education,  prepared 
l>.\  the  Bureau  of  Oreupaticmal  and  Adult  Education  (Mav  1.  1074) 

2.  Legislative  Pn)p.Kals  ft)r  Voeational  Education,  prepared  bv  the  American 
Aocational  Association  (May  2.  final  draft) 

I  Vocational  Ouidance.  Exploration  and  Placement,  prepared 

hy  Mr  Oene  Rortmns.  Vice  President.  Ouidance  Pivi.^ion.  American  Vocational 
Assoejari(m.  Inc.  (August  1.  1074) 

4.  Testimony  on  Vocational  Education  for  the  Oeneral  Sub-Committee  on 
Kducntio.i  (onmiittee  nn  Education  and  Labor.  Hou-e  of  Representatives 
(August  13,  10<4) 

First,  of  course,  we  advocate  funding  at  a  higher  level.  We  regard  it  as 
higlily  unfortunate  that  funding  for  vocational  education  1ms  never  been  closer 
to  the  levels  railed  for  in  authorizing  legislation. 

firrotnt.  we  urge  increased  empha-is  on  '^career  exploration"  programs  at  the 
junior  high  sehoMi  level.  Sijch  programs  lie  in  an  area  of  i)ot<'ntiallv  conflict^ 
mg  intere*?ts  of  tlie  traditional  vocational  e<lucators.  and  the  proponents  of  the 
more  General  education  concept  of  career  education  advocatec?  bv  Sidnev  Mar- 
land,  ant  controversy  or  no.  effective  programs  are  being  dev^oped  at'this 
level  for  the  purpose  of  helping  .\oung  i>eople  to  increase  their  ability  to  make 
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good  career  dt»ci>ions.  TlinjiiRh  Kniues.  simulations,  reading  and  audiovisual 
nmterials.  testing  prograniN  and  thv  liko,  sncli  programs  can  bv  significantly 
more  effective  than  the  kinds  of  vwatioiud  guldancv  i>rograia>  that  ucn»  avail- 
able when  most  of  us  wore  in  M'hool.  And  htH-auso  tiu'ir  i>uriM>si»  is  to  improve 
vocational  de<.*isiun  makiitg.  wo  helieVf  it  is  appropriate  for  them  to  l>e  pnivided 
for  siH»clfinilly  and  gencrousl.x  in  an>  extensitm  of  tiie  Vocatior.al  Education  Act. 

Third,  we  ho\H*  that  careful  attontinn  will  hv  given  to  reining  and  maintain- 
ing standard  taxonomies  of  occnpatlon>  and  r«airses  of  instructi<>n  in  «)rdcr  to 
facilitate  planning  and  communication.  Tno  govi.nim(»nt  publications  which  are 
presently  available  and  which  an*  imp<)rtant  steps  in  the  right  direction  are* 

Standard  Terminoh»gy  for  Curriculum  anti 

Instruction  in  Local  and  State  School  Systems* 

State  Educational  ReconW  and  Uepcirts  Serie»\ 

Handbook  VI  GVO  1070  #E  5.223 :23052 

Vooational  Etiucatiwi  and  Occupations:-  GPO  1JH5J>  #FS  5.280:80001 

On.e  small  examp^**  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  ht*  done  to  facilitate  voca-^ 
tioaal  education  plaiuiing  «»n  a  s>Ntemntic  basis  wltli  effectiv.^  taxonomies  of 
occupations  and  courses  of  in>tnirtiun  is  the  enclosed  *'rurri(idum  Planning 
(iuide  for  Office  ()ccupnti«»ns*'  prepared  by  the  (tregg  and  Comnnmiiv  College 
Division  of  McGraw-Hill.  Such  to<ds  as  thl.s.  ba'H»d  on  a  >>ntlie>is  of  vo<.atioi.al 
education  curricula  in  seven  states,  will  clearl>  be  of  only  limltetl  value  if  tlie 
titles  of  courses.  jcd»s  an<l  job  dusters  mean  different  tilings  to  different  iHJople. 

We  sircNs  liiis  point  because  ue  lielieve  it  is  particularly  important;  we  have 
not  M>en  it  in  «>tlier  pr«)p')sals  for  exten>ion  of  the  V<K.»ati(»nal  Education  Act 
that  we  have  seen  this  .\t^r.  and  iM^cau^e  this  is  an  area  in  which  signilicaut 
further  pr«»gress  can  be  ma<le  with  little  or  nr  need  for  athlitional  funds. 

ffturth,  wo  NUpport  the  itlea  that  more  funds  >hould  Ik?  made  available  for 
post  secondar.\  \oeatlo:iJil  ediu'ation.  e>iK»cial!y  for  community  colleges  and  for 
continuing  education  programs. 

Fifth,  ue  hoiK»  that  we  will  not.  as  n  (Hwisequence  of  consolidation  efforts, 
lose  >ight  of  the  merits  o(  cooiM'rativt'  education  programs  which  distinguish 
them  from  work  exjwrience  and  work  stu<ly  programs.  Si>ecifically.  we  consider 
tfie  coordinating  rctle  of  the  seluMds  in  cooiK»rative  e<lucation  programs  to  b*' 
vcr>  important.  We  would  consider  it  unfortunate  if  well-planned  and  well- 
toordinated  cooiK^rative  education  pn»granis  were  to  be  supplanted  by  work 
stud.\  and  work  experience  pntgrains  in  which  work  activity  is  not  closel>  coordi- 
nated with  instruction  in  the  sdiooU 
Cordiallj  \(»urs. 

John  F.  V.\nci:. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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